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SPj:CIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Tuesday,  2iid  July  1889. 


{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  appears  for 
himself.  He  has  asked  me  to  examine  him  in  chief,  and  for  your  Lordships’ 
convenience  I  will  do  so. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  that  will  be  convenient  to  us  all. 


Mr.  Michael  Davitt, 


,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


86.483.  You  are  aware  that  you  were  not  originally  included  as  one  of  the  persons 
against  whom  the  “  Times  ”  sought  to  establish  any  charges  in  this  case  ? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  the  circumstances. 

86.484.  What  age  are  you  now? — -I  believe  I  have  turned  41. 

86.485.  You,  I  think,  are  the  son,  of  a  Mayo  peasant? — A  small  tenant-farmer  of 
Mayo. 

86.486.  I  think  you  heard  the  account  I  gave  of  the  early  incidents  of  your  life  and 
your  father’s  eviction  ? — Yes. 

86.487.  And  those  were  correct  ? — Yes,  I  remember  distinctly  the  eviction — the 
cottage  being  set  fire  to  and  we  having  to  go  to  a  workhouse,  from  the  doors  of  which 
establishment  we  were  turned,  because  my  mother  refused  to  part  with  me  for  the 
purpose  of  prosyliteism. 

86.488.  You  then  with  your  parents  lived  in  Haslinglbn  for  some  time  ? — Yes,  we 
went  to  England  shortly  after  the  eviction  and  took  up  ouf  residence  in  Haslingt^n. 

86.489.  I  think  when  almost  a  child  you  were  employed  as  a  factory  hand  f — Yes, 
we  were  very  poor,  and  I  went  to  work  in  a  mill  when  I  was  nine  years  of  age,  and 
I  remember  one  day  being  kicked  across  the  floor  of  the  factory,  and  put  to  work  that 
a  boy  of  18  ordinarily  performed,  and  at  that  work  I  lost  my  arm. 

86.490.  Do  you  recollect  the  beginning  of  the  Fenian  movement  ? — Yes,  in  1885, 
my  memory  does  not  go  back  further. 

86.491.  In  1865  ? — I  beg  your  pardou.  in  1865  my  memory  does  not  go  back  further 

in  personal  experience  of  the  history  or  the  Fenian  movement  than  the  year  1865. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  my  parents  were  strongi^Nationalists,  and  they 
encouraged  me  to  join  the  Fenian  movement.  ^ 

86.492.  They  dwelt  upon  their  troubles  in  Ireland,  and  spoke  a  great  deal  of  them 
to  you  ? — Yes. 

86.493.  At  the  time  you  joined  the  movement,  you  were,  I  think,  about  17  years  of 
age  ? — About  17. 

86.494.  You  know  more  about  it  now  probably  than  you  knew  then,  but  you  knew 
that  movement  began  to  arise  after  the  collapse  of  the  effort  to  establish  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Parliamentary  party  in  the  House  of  Commons? — Yes,  after  the  movement 


headed  by 


86.495.  Headed  by  Lucas  and  Duffy  ? — Headed  by  Lucas,  Duffy,  Crawford,  and 
Sir  John  Gray.  They  had  endeavoured  to  get  some  redress  for  the  Irish  tenants  by 
work,  by  labors  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  holding  meetings  in  Ireland,  and 
they  did  not  succeed. 

86.496.  As  we  have  heard,  that  Fenian  organisation  was  an  oath-bound  organisa¬ 
tion  ? — Yes,  it  was  an  oath-bound  society. 

86.497.  Who  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  th^s  society  in  1866? — James 
Stephens. 
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86  498  I  wish  to  ask  you  what  that  oath  in  fact  was  |-Tn  substance  it  was  this. 

The  otsons  initiated  were  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Republic  virtually 
estoblished,  to  take  up  arras  when  called  upon,  to  achieve  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  to 
obey  iraplicitly  the  orders  of  superiors ;  and  to  submit  to  expulsion  for  the 
disobedience  of  those  orders.  I  think  that  is  the  substance  of  it. 

86  499  Is  it  true  that  part  of  the  oath  was  pledging  members  to  assassinate  persons 
who  M  ere  trahoi^  to  the  cause  or  left  the  cause  ?-No,  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 
in  the  oath— in  fact,  as  is  well  known  now  James  Stephens  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Fenian  movement  were  strongly  opposed  to  even  the  assassination  ot  traitor^. 

86  500  I  am  obliged  to  ask  you  briefly  as  to  matters  in  which  you  were  personally 
concerned.  Do  you  recollect  v'hat  was  known  as  the  attempted  raid  on  Chester  Castle 

in  1867  ?— Yes,  i  took  part  in  that  raid.  tt  r  JL  i  I 

86,501.  I  think  you  were  then  living  in  Lancashire  at  a  place  called  IIaslingf{)n  .  j 

Yp«?  ’  I  was  the  only  volunteer  from  the  place.  _  .  a 

Rf!  >>02  Lai  raid  as  one  might  have  anticipated,  was  abortive,  and  you  returned  to 
Haslinlln^-Yerinformation  had  been  giien  to  the  Government  by  one  John 
Joseph  cLydon,  and  the  authorities  took  the  necessary  precaution,  and  the  men  who 

'YLoS^'^ThYis^  quite  enOTgh  for  the  present  purpose.  I  may  just  m  reference  to 
that  ask  you  wUnLu  were  at  the  Old  Bailey  you  were  not  qrois^for 

takiup-  nart  in  that  raid  No,  that  charge  was  not  brougtit  ag^nst  me. 

86  504  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  that  presently.  Beyond  that  were  you 

concerned  in  the  forwarding  of  arms  to  Ireland  ?— I  was  • 

86,505.  I  believe  they  were  seized  upon  their  arrival  in  Dublin  .  y 

86  506  Information  had  been  given  by  some  person  ?-I  think  the  police  authorities 
in  LeXfrom  which  place  I  sent  the  arms,  knew  that  they  were  going,  and  took 

precaution  to  have  them  seized  in  Dublin.  1 870  A  fpw  months 

86,507.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Davitt  ? — That  was  early  m  187  . 

’’limCfyou  were  arrested,  I  think,  on  the  14th  May  1870  2-On  the  14th 

“sW^oYiL^trieT  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  11th  July  on  the  charge  of  treason- 

^*^86^0  sentenced  to  15  years  penal  servitude?— Yes;  15  years. 

86  511  You  hTve  Leady  told  'me  that  this  question  of  the  raid  upon  Chester 
waVnot  given  in  evidence  ‘^al;  was  this  forwarding  of  arms?- 

’^86,512.  And  was  this  man  Corydon  there  also?-He  was  produced  as  a  witness  ■ 

“^'s^irin  reference,  I  think,  to  an  alleged  meeting  planning  an  insurrection  at 

Vs^matter  of  fact,  did  you  attend  such  meetings  at  all  ?-I  was  not  there 

8W15.  Or  had  you  ever  seen  Corydon  until  you  saw  him  in  the  box  ?-I  never  saw 
him  in  mv  life  until  he  confronted  me  in  the  box  at  the  Old  Bailey.  ,  .r,  +  +  •  i 

86  516.^  Now,  do  you  recollect  a  letter  being  produced  against  you  at  that  trial 

whiph  vmi  had  written  to  some  one  in  Manchester  ?  Ido.  ...  ...  r 

L  517  And  which,  it  was  alleged,  suggested  complicity  in  the  assassination  of 
.  Manchester  ?— Yes,  and  that  letter,  I  must  say,  made  a  very  strong 

impression  upon  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  who  tried  me,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 

""86"5lt'NowTorrav:  given  public  explanation  before,  but 

nerhaps  my  Lords  would  think  it  fair  that  you  might  be  allowed  to  give  it  now.  As 
r  matierof  fact,  were  you  any  party,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  instigating  to 
•j^RasRination  I  deliberately  and  conscientiously  swear  I  was  not. 

86  519  So  far  from  the  tetter  which  was  in  question  being  in  that  direction  was 
your  aim  something  entirely  different  in  writing  ?-My  object  was  to  prevent  what  I 
thought  might  lead  to  the  assassination  of  an  individual.  ^ 

86f520.  By  some  young  man  ?— By  a  young  man  then  18  years  of  age. 
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86.521.  As  a  matter  of  fact  had  your  letter  the  effect  of  preventing  it  ? — "VYell, 
inasmuch  as  no  crime  of  that  kind  was  committed,  and  as  young  man  was  arrested 
in  Liverpool,  and  this  letter  found  upon  his  person,  and  he  was  only  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  for  two  years,  I  think  that  is  proof  that  no  one  ever  suffered  as  a 
consequence  of  that  letter.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  anyone  did. 

86.522.  Now  I  think  you  remained  in  penal  servitude  for  a  period  of  close  upon 
nine  years  ? — Seven  years  and  seYen  months  on  the  first  occasion. 

85.523.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  The  first  period  was  about  seven  years 
and  seven  months,  was  it  ? — Seven  years  and  seven  months. 

89.524.  That  would  bring  you  to  the  19th  of  December  1877  ;  see  if  that  is  right? — 
The  19th  of  December  1877. 

86.525.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get.  I  think  you  were  then  released  on  ticket-of- 
leave,  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — By  the  Tory  Government. 

86.526.  By  the  Government  of  the  day — Lord  Beaconsfiel  l’s  Government —you  are 
aware.  I  may  ask  you  incidentally  of  there  being  a  separate  movement  in  Ireland 
for  obtaining  an  amnesty  on  the  prisoners  who  were  situated  like  yourself  ? — Yes,  I 
learnt  that  on  my  release  that  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  and  Mr.  Parnell  were 
endeavouring  to  get  an  amnesty  for  the  remaining  political  prisoners. 

86.527.  And  you  are  aware  that  in  that  movement  a  great  many  people  who  Avere 
not  active  politicians  joined? — Oh,  yes,  a  large  number  of  people  who  Avere  not  even 
Nationalists,  but  sympathised  with  the  cause  of  amnesty. 

86.528.  Now  you  were  released  in  1877,  but  still  continued  to  be,  I  understand, 
during  this  period,  and  after  your  release,  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — I 
rejoined  almost  immediately  after  my  release. 

86.529.  And  I  think  that  after  your  release  you  delivered  a  number  of  lectures? — 
Yes,  here  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  with  the  Anew  of  calling  public  attention  to  the 
case  of  the  remaining  Fenian  prisoners. 

86.530.  I  think  you  were  afterwards  called  upon,  I  am  not  sure  whether  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  give  evidence  of  your  experience  with  a  view  to  the  modification 
of  prison  discipline  ?— Yes  ;  I  was  invited  by  Lord  Kimberley,  he  was  Acting  Chairman 
of  a  Commission  in  1878,  to  give  evidence  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  Penal 
Servitude  Acts. 

86.531.  That  has  resulted,  or  at  all  oA-ents  the  Committee  has  resulted,  in  considerable 
modification  of  the  prison  rules? — I  think  so.  I  learnt  that  when  I  was  sent  back  to 
penal  servitude  afterwards.  The.  food  of  the  convicts  was  increased  a  little. 

86.532.  It  is  not  very  material.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  you  have  told  my  Lords 
that  you  rejoined  the  Fenian  organisation  Avhen  you  came  out.  During  the  time  you 
Avere  in  prison  you  had  leisure  for  thinking  over  these  things,  and  pondering  over  the 
situation,  had  your  views  altered  in  respect  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — Yes,  to  this 
extent,  I  felt  that  while  nature  had  pretty  well  qualified  Irishmen  for  agitation  she  never 
intended  them  to  be  successful  conspirators,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  secret 
conspiracy  could  do  no  good  whatever  for  Ireland,  and  I  rejoined  the  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  convert  it  into  a  movement  of  open  and  constitutional  action. 

86.533.  [Why  did  you  say  you  thought  the  Irish  people  were  not  fitted  to  be 
conspirators? — Well,  I  think  I  cast  no  reflection  upon  them  in  saying  that. 

86.534.  No  ? — But  I  know  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
the  fact  of  my  being  a  Catholic,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people  would 
always  be  opposed  to  secret  societies  through  the  opposition  of  the  Church ;  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  priests. 

86.535.  And  that  has  always  been  the  uniform  attitude  of  the  bishops  and  priests 
towards  secret  societies  ? — Oh,  yes,  always,  both  in  Ireland  and  America. 

86.536.  Now  you  have  stated  the  altered  attitude  of  your  mind  in  this  matter,  and 
your  endeavouring  to  win  the  Fenian  organisation  to  open  constitutional  action.  I  will 
ask  you  this  general  question  :  Have  you  honestly,  whether  your  steps  have  always  been 
discreet,  or  your  utterances  always  Avise,  have  you  honestly  ahvays  had  that  object  in 
view  since  your  release  ? — Undoubtedly;  and  that  action  of  mine  has  more  than  once 
caused  men  who  were  associated  with  me  in  the  old  movement,  to  attack  me. 

86.537.  And  denounce  you  as  a  traitor? — And  denounce  me  as  a  renegade. 

86.538.  Has  your  life  been  more  than  once  imperilled  because  of  the  attitude  you 

have  taken  in  that  matter  ? — Well,  I  learnt — I  do  not  knoAV  what  amount  of  truth  is  in 
the  story — that  plots  were - 
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at  all  cventa,  infonnation  bad  been  given  you  of 

with  a  view  of 

you  took  ? — I  wisb  before  an  d  believe  that  the  Fenian 

measure  against  me^  it  would  be  merely  individuals  ?-A  few  hot-headed  individuals^ 

T  ras  nroceedim-  to  ask  you  what  in  fact  you  did  to  give  effect  to  your 

Fentanism.  a"d^-arfs  an  o^n  constito^^^^^^  0“-:^ 

Well,  /r"\VVntrfadureB  rf^  insurrection  in  Ireland, 

I  discussed  with  them  the  past  „  vigorous  open  movement  in  order  to 

"heZg^rpeXrand're  ^orld  that  the  Iris^  people  were  capable  of  governing 

^rsIr'And  with  that  view  did  you  interview  leading  men  both  in  England  and  in 

in  America  in  that  direction! 

f  fffortf  my  Ibout^^and^mremt^^^^  in^a  lecture  i 

Mivered  Boston-I  think  in  Dec'^ber  1878,  to  which  some  reference  has  been 

“stMd^oTrtMnKyon  were  at  onetime  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 

nilZ^TtZlte^hoTr^a^'uTmelti^  7that  Supreme  Council  you  attended,  and 

"‘'8W«“wh“d  where  ?-In  1879,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect-one  in  Paris,  and 

will  iust  ask  you,  so  far  as  anyone  in  connexion  with  this  case  that  is 
86,549  I  w  3  there  anyone  concerned  in  this  case  present  at  either  or 

referred  to,  just  tell  me  a  ?  nno  unrl  T  have  ^ot  his  full  permission  to 

both  of  tho-se  meetings  J  Harris’  Could  I  obtain  the^permission  of  the  others 
mention  his  name  Mr.  Matt  ui,  this  inauirv _ I  would  certainly  mention 

i^rnfmetXTr  itavl  rarc:f^grng‘»r,rf.s^^^  I  feel  bound  in  honour 

"°lR°4n™AZaTi  events  the  name  of  anyone  connected  with  this  Inqmry,  if  put  to 
youfyou  ar^  ptopaTed  to  answer  1-Oh,  it'^vould  be  only  what  is  due  to  the  Comm.ssron 

"‘'fe  5fl°“Now,  I  want  in  reference  to  this  to  ask  you  a  question  : 
the  “  New  Departure  ”  ? 

WaZS  ~bmled.  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  to  Mr.  Parnell  at  alll- 
^'86^553.  Or,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  acted  upon  by  himl-As  far  as  I  am 

""sliZDo  you,  in  fact,  know  to  whom  it  was  submitted  ?-It  formed  the  subject 

of  discussion  at  this  meeting  in  Paris.  ?  Of  the  Sunreme  Council 

86,555.  Which  was  a  meeting  of  the  Fenian  organisation  ?-Ot  the  bupreme  Lounc 

Sfi  55/what  I  want  to  ask  you  is-the  gentleman  whom  I  am  referring  to  is  dead 
^  anf’tfrep‘  eason  Ms  nai 

I  those  gentlemen.  I  had  better  te  y  ,  the  late^'  Charles  Kickham, 

^  SkirM^tSt K.'clt*r t’id  ^afterwards  that  he 
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never  forwarded  the  message — he  did  not  himself  approve  of  the  proposal — and  it  was 
never  forwarded. 

86.557.  I  may  take  it  shortly  as  the  result  of  that, — the  immediate  result  of  it, — 
this  suggestion  got  into  the  papers,  and  was  published,  I  think,  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  ? — I 
think  so ;  or  it  was  published  in  the  “  New  York  Herald,”  and  then  got  into  the  papers 
over  here. 

86.558.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestion  of  Devoy? — It  opened  a^tter  attack  upon  myself  and  upon  John 
Devoy,  for  what  it  called^iis  demoralising  new  departure.  It  was  then  the  reputed 
organ  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland. 

86.559.  I  may  take  it  shortly — the  Attorney-General  can  ask  you  if  he  desires  more 
about  it — the  result  was  no  concerted  action  was  taken  upon  that,  but  each  person  was 
left  to  his  own  individual  action? — None  whatever.  The  Supreme  Council  at  its 
meeting  in  Paris  rejected  the  proposed  new  departure  ;  would  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  body  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  subsequent  land 
movement  in  Ireland. 

86.560.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  first,  in  point  of  date,  the  first  of  these  two 
meetings,  you  say  you  attended  of  the  Supreme  Council,  was  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

86.561.  The  subsequent  one  was,  I  think,  in  Dublin? — Yes,  about  six  months  after, 
as  well  as  I  recollect,  in  Dublin. 

86.562.  The  same  course  was  taken,  each  person  was  left  to  his  individual  action  ? — . 
Yes. 

£6,563.  Meanwhile  liad  you  been  visiting  the  poorer  districts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes  ;  I 
did  before  this  incident,  and  afterwards  immediately  on  my  release  from  prison  I  visited 
the  West  of  Ireland,  my  native  place,  and  I  through  the  whole  of  the  province, 

and  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 

86.564.  I  want  just  to  make  one  point  clear.  Up  to  the  time  at  which  you  have 
now  arrived,  1878,  had  all  that  you  had  done,  either  as  to  lecturing,  interviewings 
writing,  speeches — had  that  been  on  your  own  individual  responsibility  without  any 
concerted  action  with  others  ? — Upon  my  own  individual  responsibility. 

86.565.  I  wish  now  to  ask  you  when  first  you  were  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  think  about  two  days  after  my  release  in  1877  here  in  London, 
Mr.  Parnell  had  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  me  while  I  was  in  prison,  and  I  sought  him 
out  to  thank  him,  and  Mr.  O’Connor  Pqwer,  and  others,  for  the  efforts  they  had 
made  for  my  release. 

86.566.  Did  anything  further  take  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Parnell  on  that 
occasion  ? — No'. 

86.567.  When  first  did  you  come  into  relation  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  reference  to 
suggesting  or  beginning  any  political  or  agrarian  movement  ? — As  well  as  I  can  recollect 
it  was  on  a  journey  down  to  Westport  in,  I  think,  June  of  1879.  I  may  have  spoken  to 
Mr.  Parnell  before  that  about  my  views  on  the  land  question,  but  I  cannot  remember 
accurately. 

86.568.  One  thing  I  ought  to  make  quite  clear,  I  think  I  have  already  done  so,  had 
Mr.  Parnell  anything  to  do  with  your  visit  to  America  in  1878  ? — Nothing  whatever. 
I  went  there  to  see  my  poor  old  mother,  and  to  see  my  sisters. 

86.569.  Were  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  at  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  this  Westport  meeting — I  think  that  was  in  June  1879,  was  it  not? — 
I  think  in  June  1879. 

86.570.  Had  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  tenant  class 
in  Ireland  ? — I  had. 

86.571.  Had  you  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  in  company 
with  a  commercial  traveller,  a  relative  of  mine,  who  probably  knew  more  about  the 
country  and  the  people  than  any  other  person  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  We  visited  the 
homes  of  the  people  and  inquired  what  their  rentals  were,  we  saw  how  they  were 
housed,  saw  how  slavish  they  were  towards  the  landlords  and  the  agent,  and  I  resolved 
to  do  my  best  to  change  that  state  of  things. 

86.572.  Was  their  condition  an  abject  condition  of  misery  or  not? — Oh,  yes,*in  parts 
of  Mayo,  down  near  where  I  was  born  myself,  about  Foxford  and  Swinford,  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  but  one  remove^ from  poverty,  ^nd  it  is  not  much  better 
to-day  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
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,  ,  •  v^orl  ? _ Yfts  wretchedly.  Many  of  the  houses  in  Mayo 

86,573.  Was  the  housing  •  domestic  offices  of  life  are  carried  out  there, 
consist  of  but  one  apartmen  ,  miserably  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  potatoes, 

Tdln  e«  ot  unfortunately  come  periodically  there,  they  faU  back 

staple  article  of  food  in  that  part  of  the 
no,  very  Utde  bread/eaten  by  the  peasantry  of  Mayo. 

86,575.  Even  bread?— Very  little.  ,  ,  ,  „eat  t— Oh,  meat ;  they  may  get  a 

me®t'3®mLrarChriS  beyond  that  I  think  their  acquaintance  with  meat  does 

’‘“L?577  Had  you  also  studied  the  condition  of  the  country  with  reference  to  its 
depopulation  anl  clearance  ?-I  tad. 

86.578.  And  the  rises  of  A  ^  •__  „£  ^ent  come  under  your  notice  that 

86.579.  Had  some  special  ®  1-Y  in  connexion  with  the 

led  to  one  of  the  I  learnt  that  the  rent  had  been  doubled  in 

very  first  meeting,  the  meeting  n  wog  in  connexion  with  the  peasants  on  that 

1874  on  a  neighbouring  estate,  and  't  was  in  Mayo,  near  Irish- 

estate  that  the  “jstoI  and  a  number  of  peasants  from  Irishtown  came  to 

town  m  March,  I  think,  or  i  ,  suc^^ested  a  public  meeting. 

see  me,  told  me  their  story,  “if ®tor„°they  did  tell  you  so  as  to  see  that 

86.580.  f  d  you  mqui-  -teMly  LndedflYes.  I  asked  from 

their  complain  ,TifnrTned  men  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 

intelligent  men,  well-in  estate'^ i  ''^ery  small  estate. 

i  86  *181  1  believe  it  was  not  a  large  estate  .  p  j  ? 

^  ^ fo  know  the  name  of  the 

estate?— It  was  called  the  j^ev.  Jeffry  Burke,  and  Mr.  James 

a.  “ 

'“I'bsT  You  are  referring  to,  I  *”'<,30  first  Irishtown  meeting?-!  am  referring  to 
the  fi’rst  Irishtown  meeting  held  on  the  ^st  Apul  .  recollect  as  the 

86,585.  At  the  other  meeting,  which  IS  the  meeting  I  had 

Irishtown  ineeting  7*”^  ’“t  ,Udlio°  attend.  I  wrote  the  resolutions  and  I  invited  the 
intended  to  be  presen  ,  „  ,  John  Ferguson  of  Glasgow,  who  has  been  before 

^f:.fli:k“hip“  acorofi-o^^^^  Mr.®J.  J.  Londeif  who  was  resident  in  the 

“8086.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  was  then  member  for  the  county  ?-He  was  member 
for  Mayo  at  that  time.  .  ,  Trisih  Bar.  and  he  lived  in  the 

X' — ...  a. 

to  tell  us  what  you  know  of  k  ^  ,  o»y  became  intimate  friends,  and  I  am  glad  to 

f7th1fS  lntrmVSn0nues,to  theV-^^^ 

fo0trfitet0m"0fctfhirr^  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  I  klw  when  I 

was  a  boy,  we  were  partly  brought  up  toget  er.  of  the  history  of  the 

86,589^  may  ask  at  f-^^fXafs  binged  to  tffW  advanced  wing'  of  the 
agrarian  ^  Mr.  pLnell  is  too  conservative  altogether  on  the  land 

the  landlord  as  the  result  of  the  ™®etin  .  agrarian  movement 

was  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  agrarian  movement. 
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86  592.  I  iust  ask  you  whether  it  is  true  to  suggest  that  Mr  John  Devoy, 

Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  or  any  American  citizen  had  anything  to  do  with  that  .  Absolutely 

^°86,593.  Nor  had  the  Fenian  organisation  anything  to  do  with  it  either  ?  Nothing 

l“pr^me  individual  members  bad  i-Yes,  local  Fenians  ;  there  were  not 
many  of  them  in  Mayo,  I  think,  i  think  the  farmers’  and  the  farmers  sons  took  part 

“  Sfses.™  xcept  in  that! en°6  M  thrYenS^body  anything  to  do  with  it  ?— Nothing 

the  latter  part  of  1879  you  had  several 
other  meetings  on  the  same  question,  of  the  agrarian  movement  ?— Yes,  the  meetings 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  Mayo  until  about  August  of  1879,  then  they  spread 
into  the  county  of  Galway  and  Sligo,  and  went  all  over  Ireland  shortly  after 

86  597.  We  have  already  had  ample  evidence  about  it,  I  therefore  only  ^sk  you  the 
general  question,  we  have  already  heard  that  1877  was  not  a  good  year,  or  1878,  anc 

1879  was  a  verv  bad  year? — Very  bad.  ...  .  ,  , 

86  598.  Had  the  normal  condition  of  the  people  in  the  district  you  have  mentione  , 

which  you  say  was  ordiaarily  low,  got  perceptibly  worse  in  1879  .—Yes,  very  marke  y, 
the  shopkeepers  of  Mayo  had  given  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the  tenants  ^ 

that  credit  was  nearly  exhausted  in  1879.  The  distress  became  so  intense  that  a  relief 
movement  was  set  oi  foot  at  the  end  of  1879,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  was 

distributed.- chiefly  along  the  western  seaboard.  ,  ^  o  t 

86  599.  I  should  like  you  to  tell  us  if  you  please  who  defrayed  the  expense  of 
ore-anisines  that  meeting,  and  generally  the  expense  of  the  speakers,  and  so  forth  . 

Well  I  paid  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  Irishtown  meeting,  I  think  Mr.  Louden  paid 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  attending  the  Westport  meeting,  and  with  reference  tot  e 
other  meetings  small  subscriptions  would  be  given  by  the  better-to-do  farmers.  T  ere 
were  only  a  very  few  of  them,  and  I  helped  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  some  of 

proceeds  of  a  short  lecturing  tour  I 

mndp  while  I  was  in  America  in  1878.  ,  i  ^  -rr/->n 

86  eV  You  yourself  are  a  man  of  little  expense,  you  live  a  simple  Me,  and  you 
have’  I  believe  Lpported  yourself  by  your  pen?— I  have  supported  myself  by  literary 
tTrk  since  mi  rflLse  frL  prison  in  l?i77,  and  with  occasional  lecturing  m  the 

Umted  States,  u  autumn-not  the  end  but  the 

autamn  of  187^  or  somewhere  about  that  time,  you  were  getting  pretty  wed  towards 

*'^86  602 ^ 'What'ste’Kdid  you  take? — I  wrote  to  personal  friends  in  America  whose 
acou;tntan!I  I  had  mSe  L  my  first  visit,  John ‘fioyle  O'Reilly,  the  editor  of  the 
«  Boston  Pilot,”  the  late  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester,  John  Devoy,  who  was  on 
the  “  New  York  Herald,”  and  Mr.  William  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Patrick 

Patrick  Ford  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ?-Ye3, 1  represented  to  them  that  this 
movement  had  then  been  started,  and  promised  to  be  a  benehcial  ... 

86  604.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  letter  Mr.  Dav  ^ 

I  have-not W.  Attorney.  I  represented  that  my  funds  had  been  exhausted  and  I  ^ 
anxious  to  go  to  America  on  another  lecturing  tour,  and  to  explain  what  this  agitatio 

was  and  what  I  thought  it  would  do  for  the  country.  ^  x-u  , 

86  605.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  a  question  here  about  these 

people,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  a  little  later  on  about  others.  You 

C  then  on  the  well-known  paper  ?-0n  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 

^^86^606.  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  editor  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  what  was  Mr.  Ma^,  /  _ 
of  Rochester  ?— One  of  the  wealthiest  and^espectable  dry  goods  merchants^—  ^ 

86.607.  At  Rochester  ? — At  Rochester  ;  he  is  now  dead. 

86.608.  And  what  was  Mr.  Boyle  O’Reilly,  and  what  was  his  attitude  in  reference  to 
Irish  politics  ?— Mr.  Boyle  O’Reilly  had  been  with  Mr.  Patrick  Collins,  of  Boston, 
leader  of  the  Conservative  National  party  in  America,  fiiaJ,  hnrl  b«*wi  a  representative 
of  the  Conservative  national  sentiment  in  America. 
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86  609  Is  Mr  Boyle  O’Reilly  admittedly  a  respectable  man  t— He  is  one  of  the  test 
known  citizens  in  Bo^ston,  and  is  a  man  universally  respected  for  his  great  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  his  many  admirable  qualities,  ,  ,  ™  u 

86  610  What  were  the  results  of  this  appeal  or  request  that  you  made  ?— The  result 
'x  r,  1  -p  T  +ViinV  Patrick  Ford  savinsf  ttat  the  trustees  of  a  fund 
was  that  I  got  a  ^  ^  „  gjjijmiebing  ”  fund,  hut  which  was  then  known  as  the 

:atna?tnthad"e^^^^^^^  se"  sL  of  money  in  order  that  I  -gbt  Btay  in 
Ireland  carry  on  this  work  of  agitation,  and  not  proceed  to  America.  This 
ahogetheruuLpected,  because  I  ha%  not  asked  for  any  money  whatever.  Following 

that  letter  I  got  from  Mr.  John  Devoy  ,  j  . 

cr  All  T  not  nuite  follow  you.  You  said  you  had  not  asked  for  any  money 
86,611.  1  ^  j  1  pv,‘af  ?  T  li'id  not  asked  for  any  money  to  be  sent  to 

whatever;  I  do  not  understan^^^^^^^^ 

me  by  t  out  on  a  lecturino-  tour,  to  get  some  funds  to  keep 

rs"ete  gdng'  TiJdLrVlwing  tr'receipt  of  th\s  letter  from  Patrick 
Ford  “one  ffom  John  Devoy  with.  I  ‘Wnt  2001  and  then  there  was  a  subsequent 

thtk  before  leaving  it,  had  anyone 
but  yourself  to  do  with  that  application,  or  the  resuU  of  that  application,  or  ^^s  it 

in  some  portion  of  the  press  -d-tse  to  the  opmi^^  J 

pockef  ^nd  Sended  SansacS“®  I  ^Sd^ ba^ck 

86,614.  I  believe  you  paid  it  in  two  instalinenta,^  inT^mber  ISSOTSHir 

other  some  time  after  your  release  from  prison  m  1882J— in 

86  615.  I  have  not  come  to  your  being  sent  back  to  Portland  yet  .  A  sum  of 
had  been  given  to  me  by  a  relative  of  my  mother  in  America,  and  after  my  release 
Lorn  Portland  prison  1  immediately  paid  back  the  balance  of  the  408Z.,  and  published 

the  whole  transaction  in  the  American  papers.  ii  n  i  p  +>iq 

86,616.  Did  you  publish  the  whole  of  the  facts,  or  were  fhe  whole  of  ^e  |Mts 
published  in  the  “  New  York  AVorld  ”  in  an  interview  someone  had  with  you  in  1882  . 

“Id'^eir'^ThS''^  loTthe  “’lridi°World  ?”-No,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  influential 

*’ir?i8  ‘Tha‘J"SC**Fs  paper,  is  it  not  ?-William  Henry  Hftbert  was  then 
the  editor  of  th^"^Ne^  York  World.”  I  published  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them  to 

Yon  were  saying  that  Mr.  Parnell  knew  nothing  about  these  l/Mers  that  you 
wrote  to  these  four  gentlemen  named.  When  he  did  become  aware  of  the  fact  tnat 
you  had  paid  this  out  of  your  own  pocket,  do  you  recollect  did  he  make  any  offer  to 
^nn  lip  qnd  Mr  Dillon  I  think? — Yes,  after  he  returned  from  Ameiica  in  1880 ,  he 
LTd  m:  he  ha“  hearf  of  this,  that  I  had  paid  part  of  it,  and  he  offered  to 
money,  408L,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  League,  but  I  refused  it.  I  resolved  to  pay 

linolc  mvsGlf^  wliicli  I  licivG  clonG.  •  £  t.  ^ 

86  620.  I  want  to  know  about  the  application  of  this  money  ;  how  in  ac  _  ,  J 

used  that  money  ?— Well,  I  spent  very  little  of  it.  I  gave  some  of  it  away  in  chajity 
In  Carrol“n  tl  seaboard  of  Gal  way!  in  1879.  I  paid  my  own  travelling  expenses  to 
the  western  meetings.  I  think  I  occasionally  paid  the  travelling  expenses  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris^ and  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan.  I  also  distributed  some  literature 

%6^62f  ' In  August  1879  did  you  organise  the  National  League  of  Mayo,  and  the 
convftL  held^at  Castlebar  ol  16th  ?-The  Land 

coniunction  with  Mr.  Loyden  and,  I  think,  Mr  John  ^  A\akh,  of  Balia, 

‘Ml.  JoQgph  r.-QTriTm’ and  other  personal  friends  and  nationalists  or  Mayo. 
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afi  B22  I  think  up  to  this  time,  or  up  to  about  this  time,  there  had  been  in  eastence 
unlSd  an  Act  y^hibiting  c’onveuLns  ?-Yes,  this  Castlebar  conventron  was  the 

‘^t6!‘623.'‘And  of  principles  and  the  constitution  of 

“  C**"  teeli  1  This  is  published  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of 

86,624.  (^ir  C.  J  P  heiore  1  —No,  it  lias  not  been  read. 

The  leclarato  of  prLiples  I  do  mot  know  I  need  read  I  hmk  1 

4;  "ct  n^r 

to^XnUCthryogrTmme  of  the  Dublin  Land  Leagne  was  drawn  by 

Stic 

LTaS  ttheS^nd  condlions  of  membership  set  forth  in  that  document 

)  Does  your  Lordship  wish  this  read  at  this  stage  ? 

fjL  P  le  the  best  ^dge  of  what  it  is  at 

(Sir  G.  Brnsdl.)  My  learned  friend  near  me  suggests  that  it  must  be  reaa 

"iSsTfStl  t“lta"iffeC^  that  you  dwelt 

86,627.  (The  ®  Lord,  I  do  not  think  in  that  document 

Bussell.)  My  learned  fa«nda.-TOhJt  read,  y^  had  better  read  it  now. 

( Mr.  As'quith^y  \_MetiLSjmg  •  J 

(From  tbe  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  August  18th,  1879.) 

Land  League  Convention  at  Castlebar. . 

..  A  meeting  in  connexion  wUh  ^ejand^agitation  in  Majo.  *e 
^dafcaTebar,  latulday.  August  16th  at  Daly’s  Hotel,  and  was  attended  by 
“  M- William 

..  Judge!  SL",  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Louden.  B.L., 

86‘.62l''Th!n 'there  is  a  break  ?-I  have  left  out  the  speeches  in  this  document. 

86’, 629.  There  v:ere  some  proceedings  ?— les. 

(Mr.  AsuuUh.)  .  Michael  Davitt  then  read  the  following  document 

••  its  absolute  possession  than  ^  Tie  end  for  which  the  land 

“  or  disposed  of  for  purposes  P  E  Jjgtribution  of  the  same  among 

of  a  country  IS  created  requi  fruits  of  their  labour  in  its  cultivation, 

the  P«»P'?  w’;ur!uc^a  land  system 

^"LXinftr’l!™!f  priZg^^^^^^^  and  entail,  the  amassing  of  large  estates 

..  rriS"op/etors|p  Mfre^-sTtrel^^^^ 

::  Pnrel‘S^y  b!yyi:d1nhetlii!e  pVseforwMch  it  was  created,  and  to 
-  the  social  rights,  security,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
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“  Before  the  conquest  the  Irish  people  knew  nothing  of  absolute  property  in 
1  1  fViA  Innrl  virtually  belonging  to  the  entire  sept.  The  chief  was  little  more 

“  ^he  manag"^^  association.  The  feudal  idea  which  views  all 

ithts  L  emaLting  from  a  head  landlord  came  in  with  the  Conquest,  was 
r^ooLed  with  fLfgn  dominion,  and  has  never  to  this  day  been  recognised  by 
the  Sfral  sentiments  o£  the  people.  Originally  the  offspring,  not  of  industry 
bntTspoliation,  the  right  ha's  not  ^een  aliped  to  purify  itself  by  P-" 
nn^session  but  has  passed  from  the  original  spoliators  to  others  by  a  series  or 
fresh  snoliations  so  as  to  be  always  connected  with  the  latest  and  most 
o^^^  the  moral  filings  of  the  Irish  Ppf  ^  ^he  n^ht^  hold 
the  land  goes  as  it  did  in  the  beginning  with  t  m  right  to  till  it.  Those  were 
the  words^ of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  English  political  economist. 

“  The  landlord  system  which  an  alien  Government  has  imposed  upon  oui 
me  laiiuiu.  y  which  recognised  no  intermediate  ownership 

rr'Z  \le  chtvlr  of  the  S  and  thf  State,  has  reduced  Ireland  to  a 
diree  of  poverty  and  social  misery  incompatible  jith  the  natural  prpuc- 
tiveness  of  iis  land  and  the  progressive  prosperity  of  other  mvilpd  nations. 
The  of  Ireland  and  the  natural  wealth  of  its  soil  is  ppable  of  supporting 
Ihearp  ol  irma  ;„pabitants  if  restrictive  land  laws  did  not  operate 

“^it’vftiln  of  the  land  '  Yet  a  population  of  eight  millions,  previous  to  the 
rir  Ct  Is  rediied  by  death,  starvation,  and  exile  consequent  pen  an 
artificial  famine  and  continued  impoverishment,  to  a  little  over  five  millions  at 

‘'’‘'C?eLt7population,with  its  concomitant  absorption  rf  small  holdings  into 
larM  States  has  produced  no  beneficial  change  in  the  condition  of  the  e.xisting 
farminS dSses  who  are  compelled  by  the  coercion  of  necessity  in  the  absence 
of  manufacturing  industry  to  an  acceptance  of  a,  non-altematree  bargam  h^ 
aldnnp  of  exorbitant  rent  in  order  to  obtain  the  use  ot  the  ^O.*!  ^ 
eviction  or  rack-renting  must  necessarily  operate  against  that  expendL.ur  ^ 
labour  and  enterprise  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  improveinent  of  farm 
dwellino-s  and  premises  which  follow  in  every  country  where  the  fruits  of  the 
mop  ndustiy  are  protected  by  the  State.  H  ence  the  soil  of  Irelmd  is  worse 
S  less  cultivated  and  the  livings  and  habitations  of  its  agricultural  class  more 
wretched  than  in  any  country  in  the  civilised  world.  •  v  -.q  i 

“  Over  6,000,000  acres  of  Irish  land  are  owned  by  less  than 
12  of  wboni  are  in  possession  of  1,297,888  acres  between  them,  w)  ile  5,(KX),CX)U 
of  the  iSh  reople  Ln  not  a  solitary  acre.  For  the  protection  of  the  proprie- 
ioriai  r  ?hts  of  the  few  thousand  landlords  in  the  country  a  standing  army 
I?  ek  mnitary  police  is  maintained,  which  the  landless  millions  have  to  support, 
whne  the  coi/diict  of  the  landocracy  in  the  exercise  of 
occasions  almost  all  the  evils  under  which  our  people  suffoi.  Thus  the  r^  t 
?hrsoTcuUivators,  their  security  from  arbitrary  disturbance,  and  incentives  o 
socia^advancement,  together  with  the  general  well-being,  peace,  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  at  large,  are  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  insignificant  m 
numbers  Ind  of  least  account  in  all  that  goes  towards  the  mamtenanc.e  of  a 
■  country  ’but  which,  by  the  aid  of  existing  land  laws,  extracts  some  fifteen 
q^n7^minds  annuailv  from  the  soil  of  Ireland  without  conferring  any  single 
:  “en  fi  in  by  whose  industry  it  is  prcduced^ 

‘  If  the  land  in  possession  of,  say,  744  landlords  m  this  country  was  divideil 
‘  “to  twenty-acr^e  farms,  it  would  support  in  ease  and  comparative  independence 
‘  over  1^0  and  a  half  millions  of  our  people.  To  substitute  for  such  an  unjus 
‘  ^nd  anomalous  system  as  the  present  land  code,  one  that  would  show  an  eq 
‘  protection  and  solicitude  for  the  social  rights  and  well-being  of  the  labaunng 
millions  as  that  shown  for  those  of  the  wealthy  but  non-operative  few,  is  the 
nrinciple  upon  which  enlightened  statesmanship  aims  at  following  in  modern 

,  .1  /»  r.*/^TrornmP.nTa. 


codes,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  solid  governments,  and  secured  the  content 
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“  of  peoples  in  most  European  countries.  The  interests  of  the  landlords  are 
“  pecuniary  and  can  be  compensated,  but  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
“  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  their  very  existence.  n  enouncing 
‘=  existing  land  laws,  and  demanding  in  their  places  such  a  system  as  will 
“  recognise  and  establish  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  its  proprietor,  we  desire 
“  that^compensation  be  given  the  landlords  for  the  loss  of  their  interests  when 
“  the  State:  for  the  peace,  benefit,^  and  happiness  of  the  people  shall  decree  the 
“  abolition  of  the  present  system.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  Then  there  is  a  break  if  there  is  anything  that  you  wish  read  ? 

(The  Attorney-General)  I  do  not  think  so,  I  am* looking  to  see. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  goes  on  after  the  break.  n  »  o-  nu  i  „ 

(The  Attorney-General)  There  is  no  break  except  (Hear,  hear)  ,  Sir  Charles, 

I  Mr.  Asquith.) 

“  We  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to  be  up  and  doing  at  once,  and 
organise  themselves,  in  order  that  their  full  strength  may  be  put  forth  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  their  country  in  efforts  to  obtain  what  has  brought  scanty 
and  comparative  plenty  to  the  farming  classes  of  continental  countries.  With¬ 
out  an  evidence  of  earnestness  and  practical  determination  being  shown  now  by 
the  farmers  of  Ireland  and  their  friends  in  a  demand  for  a  small  proprietary, 
which  alone  can  fully  satisfy  the  Irish  people  or  finally  settle  the  great  land 
question  of  the  country,  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  will  neither  recognise 
the  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  change,  nor  lend  its  influence  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  or  redressing  the  social  and  political  wrongs  of  wmich  we 

^  .“Let  us  remember,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Ireland’s  greatest  sons,  ‘  That  the 
‘  land  is  the  fount  whence  we  all  ultimately  draw,  and  if  the  terms  on  which 
‘  the  land  is  cultivated  be  unfair,  if  the  agricultural  system  of  the  country 
‘  be  unsound,  then  the  entire  structure  is  rotten,  and  will  inevitably  come  down. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  mere  appeals  to  the  public  to  encourage  native  industry 
in  other  departments  must  be  utterly  futile  as  long  as  the  great  and  paramoum 
native  industry  of  the  farmer  is  neglected.  In  vain  shall  we  try  to  rouse  the 
national  spirit  of  the  very  men  who  make  a  nation  sink  into  paupers  before  our 
faces.  Paupers  have  no  country,  no  rights,  no  duties,  and,  in  short,  it  we 
permit  the  small  farmers  to  be  reduced  to  pauperism,  if  we  see  them  compelled 
to  give  up  their  lands  and  throw  themselves  on  public  relief,  there  is  an  end  or 
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“RULES  ANT)  OBJECTS. 

“  This  bidy  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Land  League  of  Mayo,  and  shall 
“  consist  of  farmers  and  others  who  will  agree  to  labour  for  the  objects  set 
“  forth,  and  subscribe  to  the  conditions  of  membership,  principles,  and  rules 

“  specified  below.  _  . 

“  Objects. — The  objects  for  which  this  body  is  organised  are  ; 

“1.  To  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  people  it  represents,  and  protect  the 
“  same,  as  far  as  maybe  in  its  power  to  do  so,  from  an  unjust  or  capricious 
“  exercise  of  power  or  privilege  on  the  part  of  landlords  or  any  other  class 

“  in  the  community.  ...  j  ■  \ 

“  2  To  resort  to  every  means  compatible  with  justice,  morality,  and  right 
*  “  reason  which  shall  not  clash  defiantly  with  the  Constitution  upheld  by 
“  the  powers  of  the  British  Empire  in  this  country  for  the  abolition  of  the 
“  present  land  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  such 
“  a  system  as  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  social  rights  and  interests  of  our 
“  people,  the  traditions  and  moral  sentiments  of  our  race,  and  which  the 
“  contentment  and  prosperity  of  our  country  imperiously  demand. 

“  3.  Pending  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  land  question,  the  duty 
“  of  this  body  will  be  to  expose  the  injustice,  wrong,  or  injury  which  may 
“  be  inflicted  upon  any  farmer  in  Mayo,  either  by  rack-renting,  eviction, 
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“  or  other  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  which  the  existing  laws  enable  the 
“  landlords  to  exercise  over  their  tenantry,  by  giving  all  such  arbitrary 
“  acts  the  widest  publicity,  and  meeting  their  perpetration  with  all  the 
“  opposition  which  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  will  permit 
“  of  In  furtherance  of  which  the  following  plan  will  be  adopted:— 

“  Returns  to  be  obtained,  printed,  and  ©«^ulated,  of  the  nuinber  of 
“  landlords  in  this  county,  the  amount  of  acreage  m  possession  ot  same, 

“  and  the  means  by  which  such  lands  were  obtained ;  the  farms  held  by 
“  each  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  held  by  their  tenents, 

“  and  the  excess  of  rent  paid  by  same  over  the  Government  valuation. 

“  To  publish  by  placard,  or  otherwise,  notice  of  contemplated  evictions  tor 
“  non-payment  of  exorbitant  rent,  or  other  unjust  cause,  and  the  con- 
“  vening  of  public  meetings,  if  necessary  or  expedient,  as  near  the  scene 
“  of  such  evictions  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  on  the  day  fixed  upon 
“  for  the  same.  The  publication  of  a  list  of  evictions  carried  out, 

“  together  with  ‘cases  of  rack-renting,  giving  full  particulars  of 
“  same,  name  of  landlord,  agents,  &c.  concerned  and  the  number  of 
“  people  evicted  by  such  acts.  The  publication  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
“  who  shall  rent  or  occupy  land  or  farms  from  which  others  have  been 
“  dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  exorbitant  rents,  or  who  shall  otter  a 
“  higher  rent  for  land  or  farms  than  that  paid  by  the  previous  occupier. 

-4.  This  body  to  undertake  the  defence  of  such  of  its  members  or  others  of 
“  local  clubs  affiliated  with  it  who  may  be  required  to  resist  by  law 
“  actions  of  landlords  or  their  agents,  who  may  purpose  doing  them 
“  iniury  wrong,  or  injustice  in  connexion  with  their  land  or  farms. 

“  5.  To  render  assistance  when  possible  to  such  farmer  members  as  may  be 
“  evicted  or  otherwise  wronged  by  the  landlords  or  their  agents. 

“6.  To  undertake  the  organising  of  local  clubs  defence  assoc^ 

“  baronies,  towns,  and  parishes  of  this  county,  the  folding  of  public 
“  meetings  and  demonstrations  on  the  land  question,  and  the  printing  of 
“  pamphlets  on  that  and  other  subjects  for  the  information  of  the  farming 

“7  Finally!  to  act  as  a  vigilance  committee  in’ Mayo,  noting  the  conduct  of 
“  its  grand  jury,  poor  law  guardians,  town  commissioners  and  members 
»  of  Farliamint.  and  pronouncing  on  the  manner  in  which  their  respective 
“  functions  are  performed,  whenever  tbe  interests  social  or  pohtical,  ot 
“  the  people  represented  by  this  club  render  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

“  CoNDii’mNS  OF  Membebship.— Firs^,  to  be  a  member  of  any  local  club  or 
defence  association  in  the  county,  and  to  be  selected  by  such  club  or  assocmnon 
to  represent  the  same  on  the  central  or  county  association.  Second,^  ^le^re  to 
co-operatl  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  objects  and  subscribing  to  the 
principles  here  enunciated,  with  a  view  of  propagating  the  same  and  labouring 
for  their  successful  application  in  Ireland,  will  qualify  non-representative  f^rmjs 
‘“'others  for  .nembeSp  in  this  body.  subjea_  to_the_subsory«^^^^  lanl 
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down  for  same.  Third,  to  pay  any  sum  not  under  5s.  ,  • 

carrvino-  out  of  the  foregoing  objects,  and  the  end  for  which  tins  body  is 
created?  namely,  the  obtaining  the  soil  of  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 

cultivate  it.” 

Atimmy-Gmeral.)  I  should  just  like  this  to  appear  on  the  ^  "“"I® 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  It  is  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  it 
few  lines.  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  read  it  now. 

“  The  chairman  reminded  the  delegates  that  oji  them  depended  organiB- 
ation  and  encouragement  of  their  weaker  hearted  brethren.  He  trusted  that 
before  many  months  every  part  of  Ireland  would  be  organised. 
those  differe^nces-those  policital  or  polemical 
kept  Irishmen  asunder,  would  disappear  for  ever  from  their 
and  that  on  the  platform  which  had  been  erected  in  Mayo 

of  all  shades  of  opinion,  in  Ireland-the  Home  Ruler  and  the 

devout  Catholic  and  the  sturdy  Orangeman— and  he  trusted  that  they  woul 
know  each  other  for  the  future  only  as  Irishmen  (hear,  hear). 
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“On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Monahan,  seconded  by  Mr  James  McGrath,  it  was 
‘  resolved  to  form  a  National  Land  League,  and  adopt  the  manifesto  read  by 

‘  Th^meeting  then  proceeded  with  the  election  of  officers,  with  the  following 
‘  results  :  — President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Louden;  Vice-Pre^dent,  Mr.  James  Daly, 

‘  Treasurer  Mr.  H.  F^eiT,  T.C. ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  and  Mr.  J-  W- 
‘  Walsh.  An  executive  committee  was  also  elected,  consisting  of  representatives 

“  from  each  poor  law  union. 

86  630.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  With  reference  to  what  the  Attorney-General  has  just  read, 
has  t’hatbeL  a  constant  thing  in  your  speeches  and  your  writings,  namely,  trying  o 

o-pt  Irishmen  to  forget  religious  differences  ? — It  has.  u  + 

^  86  631  And  combine  upon  a  national  platform  ?— It  has.  I  i^.^ve  done  my  best  to  ■ 

L  ’  A  flia  nnliflmw  relio-ious  ill-feeling  that  has  existed  in  Ireland  for  a  long 
time^'lS  I  have  ende^avoured  to  bring  both  Fenians  and  Orangernen,  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  on  to  one  platform,  which  had  for  object  the  abolition  of  landlordism. 

8^632,  You  have  addressed  meetings  of  Orangemen  in  Ulster  ?— Yes,  one  occasion 

™|6*633'^  As  regards  MrcoTnt  o^t^tl^'  platform,  whether  Home  Eulers  or  more 
advS#atioriLts,t  Tt^^^^  they  are  calld  you  desired  that  all  should  come  „r 

who  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  object "?  Certainly.  a.-  i  •  cf 

86  634  Now,  in  reference  to  the  secretaries  whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  jus 
tpll  me  first  of  all  did  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally,  who  was  nominated,  agree  to  act,  or  did  he  not  ? 
“he  declin^^^^^^^^  following  day,  and  did  not  act.  He  was,  in  fact,  never  a 
member  of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  Mayo,  though  he  had  assisted  m 
™ising  several  meetings  in  Mayo,  and  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most  widely 

resnected  and  most  respectable  young  men  in  Mayo.  r.  i  r  b 

86  635.  I  understand  he  had  assisted  in  some  of  the  earlier  meetings  but  declined  to 
act  in  this  character  of  secretary  as  he  was  asked  ?— He  would  have  nothing  v,hate\ei 
to  do  with  the  Land  League  in  the  way  of  beconamg  even  a  member  of  its  organisation. 

Mr  Nallv  conscientiously  held  more  advanced  views.  '  H  . 

86,636.  And  Mr.  Walsh.  There  have  been  so  many  Walshes  ;  I  do  not  know  that 

bit?  name  has  been  mentioned  before  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

8^637.  Wbicb  is  he  i— He  was  a  relative  of  mine.  He  was  at  that  time  a  commerc.al 

traveller,  and  is  now  resident  in  Australia.  . 

86.638.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Walsh  of  Balia,  is  not  it  ?— Balia,  in  Mayo. 

86.639.  We  call  him  Walsh  of  Balia?  Yes.  .t  •  i  i  .  i  •  i  +•  4^ 

86  640.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  will  identify  him.  I  wish  also  to  ask  in  relation  to 

the  foundation  of  that  Land  League  of  Mayo,  had  Mr.  Parnell  anything  to  do  wdh  its 
inauguration  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

86,641.  It  was  practically  your  own  work?— Yes.  ^  -r^  , i 

86  642.  And  the  work  of  the  local  people  ? — Mr.  Brennan,  of  Dublin,  was  actively 
engaged  with  me  in  addressing  those  western  meetings.  He  was  not  present  at  tlii.s 
coSvintion.  That  convention  was  organised  by  Mr.  Louden  and  myself,  Mr.  John 

Walsh  oi  Balia,  Mr; Quiaa,  and  a  few  others.  _  ^ 

86  643.  I  think  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  an  impetus  to  this  movemen.^.  You 
had  attended  a  meeting  at  G-urteen,  I  think,  in  Sligo  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  September  of 
1879.  I  made  a  very  violent  and  not  a  very  wise  speech  for  which  i  was  prosecuted, 
but  the  Government  ultimately  abandoned  the  prosecution. 

86.644.  And  I  think  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Daly  of  Castlebar  and  Mr.  Killeen  or 
Dublin,  a  barrister,  were  also  arrested  ? — Yes,  for  speeches  at  the  same  meeting. 

86.645.  At  Gurteen  ? — At  Gurteen,  Sligo. 

86^646.  But  a  prosecution  having  begun  before  the  magistrates,  the  Government 
declined  to  continue  the  prosecution  ? — Yes,  we  heard  nothing  further  about  it. 

86  647.  Had  that  prosecution  the  effect  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  move- 

_ Yes,  the  prosecution  brought  to  the  town  of  Sligo  27  reporters,  and  of  course 

thev  gave  the  proceedings  in  the  court  great  publicity,  and  immediately  after  that  the 
movement  spread  into  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Connaught  and  into  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  ‘In  fact  that  prosecution  was  a  service  for  which  I  shall  always 
thank  the  Tory  Government  of  the  day .  » 
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86  648.  The  next  event,  I  think,  of  importance  which  I  have  to  call  your  attention 
to  la  the  meetine  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  which  was  held  on  the  22nd  October  1879,  in 
rewonse  ra  cirfular  sent  out  by  Mr.  Parnell  with  the  view  of  founding  the  National 
T  cLiie  for  Ireland  1— The  National  Land  League  for  Ireland 

86  649.  I  mean  the  National  Land  League  lor  Ireland.  Their  Lordships  have  had 
the  history  of  that  before.  I  can  therefore  give  it  more  briefly  I  should  wish  you  to 
rfrthe  hitory  of  that  First  of  all,  what  was  Mr,  Parnells  attitude  towards  any 
rxtended  land  movement  of  that  kind  ?-After  the  convention  at  Castlebar,  when  the 
National  Land  League  of  Mayo  was  organised,  I  met  Mr.  Parnell,  I  think  in  Dublin, 
ton  T  am  not  sure  It  possibly  may  have  been  in  London.  I  had  a  long  talk-  with  him 
L  to  the  advisabiiity  of  establfshing  a  Land  League  for  Ireland  He  strongly  objected, 
lie  represented  to  me  what  he  said  here  in  this  witness  box,  that  he  .did  not  like  the  . 
idL  S  an  extensive  organisation  which  would  probably  break  away  from  the  control 
Idea- or  a  g  thouglit  a  small  committee  of  representative  men  meet- 

ine  occasionally  in  Dublin  and  encouraging  local  organisations  like  that  of  Mayo,  would 
setve  the  purpose.  However,  subsequently  at  a  meeting  I  had  with  him  in  his  own 
house  m  Avondale,  he  agreed  to  invite  repr^entative  land  reformers  and  Nationalists 
fiorall  parts  of  Heland  to  a  conference  in  Dublin.  -This  conference  was  held  on  the 
22nd  October,  and  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  was  organised.  ,  ^  t 

86  650  You  have  told  us  your  meaus  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  what  their  state  was.  In  your  judgment  was  a  movement  with  the  vjew 
of  combining  the  general  tenant  class  in  combination,  in  the  condition  of  things  then 
exisiSg  a  Necessity  ?-It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  wliolesa  e  evictaons 
and  to*  prevent  the  people  from  resorting  to  means  and  methods  that  would  be 

I  think  that  meeting,  as  we  have  already  heard  was  presided  over  by 
Mr  kettle  was  addressed  by  some  members  of  Parliament,  Mr  Parnell  was  elected 
resident  you  were  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  and  the  three  treasurers  were 
ijr  Kggar?  Mr.  W.  H.  O’Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Egan  ?-Yes,  W.  H.  0  Sullivan  now 

'^'86,652.  The  other  honorary  secretaries  in  addition  to  yourself  being  Mr.  Kettle  and 

86  653  As  these  names  occur  for  the  first  time,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  each 
of  ttm  First  of  all,  who  and  what  was  Mr.  Kettle  ?-Mr.  Kettle  was  then  and  is 
of  ,  ,  farmer— a  gentleman-farmer  of  Dublin  county.  He  had 

hem Ifri™  1870  to  the  date  of  the  organisation  of  the  Land  League,  secreta^  of  the 
Irish  Tenant  Farmers’  Defence  Association,  of  which  the  late  Mr  Isaac  Butt  was 
president.  Mr.  Kettle  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  condition  of  his  fellow 

*'‘.86  M4  The  next  name  that  I  think  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  connexion  with  your 
evidence  is  Mn  Cgar.  What  had  you  known  of  Mr.  Biggar  ?-I  knew  very  little 
S  X  Bigo-ar  thin  personally,  and  know  very  little  now.  I,  how^ever,  heard  a 
gre“  deal  of  him  from  those  who  knew  him  more  intimately,  who  spoke  very  highly 

°*86'655.  Mr.  Patrick  Egan;  what  did  you  know  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan ?-I  met 
Mr  Patrick  Egan  on  my  release  from  prison  in  1877,  and  we  at  once  became,  I  mig 

“y,afectionatefriends:andIam.proud  to  say  that  that  intimacy  continues  to  the 

■  *^^6  656°  Was  Mr.  Egan  or  not  a  respected  citizen  in  Dublin !  He  was  one  of  the 
most  rLnected  merchfnts  of  Dublin,  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  honour  who 
though  an  advanced  Nationalist,  had  numerous  friends  amongst  classes  who  differed 

entirely  from  him  in  politics.  ,  n  4. 

86  657  The  only  remaining  name,  Mr.W.  H.  O’Sullivan,  was  member  for  the  county 
T  imerick  I  think*— Yes,  he  was  member  for  the  county  of  Limerick  I  did  not 
Lw  muchof  S  person’ally.  I  met  him,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  on  that 

°°8T65a  Do  you  recollect  whether  attention  was  called  at  this  period  in  Parliament 
to  the  prevalLt  distress  and  to  the  grave 

Government  had  denied  the  existence  of  distress  up  to,  I  of  Tolled 

■  the  Land  League  was  formed,  though  we  and  those  acquainted  with  the  West  of  Ireland 
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gave  repeated  warnings  that  very  severe  distress  would  come  along  m  the  wintei  ot 
1879  and  the  beginning  of  1880.  All  the  indications  pointed  to  that. 

86,659.  We  need  not,  I  think,  go  through  it  in  detail.  There  were  a  number  of 
funds  started  under  different  agencies,  control,  and  mflurace  with  a  to  the  reLc 
of  distress  ?— Yes,  the  Land  League  started  a  fund.  The  ^u^ess  ’ 

wife  of  the  then  Lord .  Lieutenant,  started  a  fund.  The  Lord  IV^yor  of  Dublin,  tl  o 
late  Mr.  Gray,  started  a  fund,  and  in  America  the  “New  York  Herald  started  ono 
and  some  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  There  was  also  a  Canadian  fund,  and  think  ther^ 

was  a  fund  started  in  Liverpool.  n  t  i 

86  660.  Do  you  recollect  whether  after  that  meeting,  and,  I  think,  at  that  meeting, 

Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  were  urged  to  proceed  to  America  to  make  an  appeal  for 
assistance  ?— There  was  a  special  resolution  proposed  and  carried  to  that  ettect 

86,661.  We  already  know  that  they  left  for  America  in  December  of  1879,  and  i 
think  that  within  a  period  of  something  like  60  days  50  OOOL  had  been  remitted  tor 
relief?— About  50,000Z.,  with  the  distribution  of  which  I  was,  I  might  say,  chietly 

^^86!662.  We  also  know  that  Mr.  Parnell,  haying  made  a  hurried  vi^t  to  America,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  election,  returned  in  the  early  part  of  .  es. 

86,663.  Was  it  then  resolved  to  start  the  branches  of  the  National  Land  League  m 
America  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Parnell  summoned  a  conference  in  New  York  on  the  eve  of  h;s 
departure  (I  think  the  13th  of  March  1880),  and  a  programme  was  drawn  up  at  that 
conference,  and  steps  were  taken  to  organise  an  auxiliary  Land  League  movement  1:1 

Itl  ©  I*  1 C 

86  664  I  may  ask  you,  in  relation  to  the  moneys  distributed  by  the  League,  were 
they ’distributed  through  local  committees  ?— Through  local  committees;  through 
clergymen  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  and  through  branches  tha 
League.  Some  10,000/.  or  12,000/.  of  the  Land  League  Relief  Fund  was  expended  by 
me  ?n  purchasing  seed  potatoes  from  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  as  the  seed  in  the  West 

of  Ireland  had  become  diseased.  ,  ^  -v 

86  665  Now  I  think  you  started  for  America  with  a  view  to  perfect  the  auxiliary 

Land  League -organisation  there  in  May  1880?— Yes,  in  May  1880,  shortly  after 

Mr.  Parnell’s  return.  .  i  .  ^i 

86.666.  Before  leaving  for  America,  I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  you  as  to  the 

Land  League  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Rotunda  on  the  30th  of  April  1880  ? 

Yes,  I  was  present  at  that  meeting.  -r  •  n 

86.667.  You  recollect  the  meeting  I  am  alluding  to  ? — Yts,  I  recollect  it  very  well. 

I  was  present  there. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  now,  my  Lord,  putting  a  question  or  two  with  reference  to 
certain  statements  made  by  the  man  Delaney  in  his  evidence.  I  think  your  Lordship 
will  find  the  substance  of  what  I  am  referring  to  at  page  1848.  It  begins  at  tha: 

point.  .  , 

86.668.  It  has  been  understood  that  Delaney  suggested  that  you  were  there-in  the 

character  of  a  friend  of  the  man  O’Hanlon,  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body  who  sought 
to  disturb  the  meeting  ? — Yes,  Delaney  made  that  statement. 

86.669.  Tell  us  what  the  facts  were? — Just  the  contrary.  I  never  met  O’Hanlon  in 
ray  life  before.  He  came  to  that  meeting  with  a  band  of  men  to  break  it  up  or  to  have 
permission  to  read  some  resolutions.  Ihis  attacAT  created  a  gieat  confusion,  and  X 
appealed  to  the  meeting-  to  give  0  Hanlon  a  fair  hearing,  which  the  meeting  decline, I 
to  do.  Any  efforts  I  made  for  O’Hanlon  on  that  occasion  were  made  on  behalf  of  a  i 
opponent.  I  always  believe  in  giving  fair  play  to  my  enemies,  and  I  have  heie 
report  of  the  meeting  from  the  “  Uag  of  Ireland  ”  which  directly  contradicts  the 
statements  sworn  to  here  by  Delaney. 

86.670.  O’Hanlon,  as  a  subsequent  letter  shows,  was  a  Fenian  who  resented  or 
resisted  the  Land  League  movement,  and  thought  it  was  taking  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  the  straight  patn  as  he  considered  it? — Precisely.  It  was  in  reality  an  attack 
upon  myself  for  having,  as  O’Hanlon  and  his  friends  thought,  deserted  the  true  path 
of  Irish  independence.  I  was  specifically  denounced  in  tne  resolution,  and  on  the 
occasion  was  knocked  off  the  platform. 

86.671.  Delaney  further  said  that  you,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  Brennan  held  a  conference 
subsequent  to  this  meeting  in  Dublin  of  leading  Fenians? — There  is  not  one  word  ot 
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truth  in  that  statement  as  regards  myself.  I  know  nothing  about  the  others,  but  I 

'’“sTeTa.’ SoVar  as  your  knowledge  goes,  was  any  such,  meeting  held  t-As  far  as  my 

'‘T,CT3."DTyou%™ta“te?“  Leting  with  either  Egan  or  Brennan  !- 

^  ftT674”Now‘’the  Land  League  being  founded,  as  you  have  told  us,  at  this  time 
(IST^  had  youa^connexion^th  the  Fenian  body  after  that  datef-Eo,I  do  not 

llnnlc  I  attended  any  Fenian  meeting  after  about  July  1879. 

Avf  You  have  told  us  that  already  ?— I  have  no  recoUection. 

86676'  So  far  as  you  recollect,  did  you  attend  any  after  that  date  1— No,  so  far  as 

’"“SGCTL  I  am"g  m  SSt  in  a  moment  or  twm  You  left  for  New  York,  I- 
think,  on  the  9th  May  ?— Six  days  after  this  meeting  in  the  Rotunda. 

678  I  believe  the  date  was  the  9th  May  ?  Yes.  ,  xi  •  • 

86  CT9  Did  you  learn  what  had  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  Fenian  organisation 
86,67  .  j _ I  learnt  while  in  America  that  I  was  expelled  from  the 

sSpremTcoXil  on  the  e4  of  my  departure  for  America,  in  fact,  immediately  after 
“‘Ifeso^tthfnk  VOT  learned  that,  did  you  not,  from  a  pnblication  in  the  “  ” 

li'°  ^ Vew  York  Herall”  I  have  the  interview  here.  My  authonty  for  the  statement 
ttat  1  MdlSt  wrlhe  man  who  gave  the  interview  is  Mr.  Ives.  I  have  no  further 

689  Tsfr  )  At  all  events  you  learned  in  that  way  that  you  had  been 

86,682.  Yes;  I  have  the  interview  here  for  the 

expelled  im  the  eve  o  y  .  ^  f  jjjg  ..  New  York  Herald  ”  at  -the  time. 

^T6''6l  ThTst'the  "C  York  Herald”  of  12th  August  1880.  H  is  a  very  long 
86,688.  ihis  IS  ,  •.  ^^xtiort  to  be  Well,  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  Land 

story:apparently.  mat  *  Z  j^at  the  Land  League  was  doing  an  injury 

JiTtetirsroTltrnronaf'M  It  was  an  attack  upon  myself  and 

To  pSnlmed  ti:;,  but  I  learned  from  Mr.  Ives  that  Mr.  Mullett  was  the  man  who 
'’iMSA^gruot  quite  ga^^^^^^ 

Munelf'  There  Tore  two  Mulletts,  and  Mr.  Ives  was  not  very  well  satisBed  which  of 

*''86*  687^  H  £  a  long  document ;  will  yon  show  me  or  mark  the  passage  which  relates 
to  yoS  alleged  expulsion.  Perhaps  you  will  just  put  a  large  cross  upon  it  ? 

[The  witness  marhed  a  jpassage.'] 

a  Bussell.)  This  is  the  passage  Mr.  Davitt  has  marked 

e  .  How  do  you  deal  tsrwlrntnTfherexp^ef  ’  repM 

‘  W^eTave  had  to  drop  several  men  who  until  lately  have  been 

Hive  tor  t**e  "or“  oi  „  ^  j.ture  for  America  in  May.  He  nad  been 
‘  council  on  the  eve  of  the  North  of  England  centres  to  explain 

.summoned  0  appear  at 

imusrerrm^n'^of  thl”^^^^^^  of  them  by  parading  them  with 
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imitation  pikes  and  swords,  for  using  his  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“  ‘  agitation,  for  non-attendance  at  convention,  &c. 

'"‘^86  68^ /  P  rf™ir"eT  to  me ;  I, do  not  understand  it.  What  is  the 

V.  ’  ■hnvfnp-  mustered  the  men  of  “  the  firm,”  making  fools  of  them  by  parading 
imitation  pikes  *— That  charge  is  not  true.  I  think  it  refers  to  some  boyish 
prweediilgs  at  one  or  two  of  the  western  meetings  where  imitation  guns— wooden 

t  aTePts  that  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  that  you  were  expelled 
on  the  eve  of  your  departure  ?— Yes,  and  after  that  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 

^^sJegO^wS  I  wrong  in  suggesting  that  the  fact  also-  of  your  expulsion  was 

mentioned  in  the  “  Irishman  ”  newspaper  ? — I  think  it  w-as.  pr.^ 

86  691.  Now,  a  further  statement  of  Delaney  s  I  wish  to  ask  you  about.  He  s 
understood  to  have  said  that  on  the  occasion  you  saw  him  in  consultation  with  Dame 
Curley  in  the  timber  yard  in  Talbot  Street,  Dublin.  First  of  al ,  did  you  know 
Daniel  Curley  or  did  you  ever  know  him?— To  the  best  of  my  k^ledge  I  never  met 
VdmTn  P  life.  If  I  had  met  him  at  that  time  I  would  have  ^  no  hesitation  in 
because  I  have  learned  s»iuotl.ii.b.ui«.t-tTmi:  that  he  was  at  that  time  a 

very  respectable  young  man.  .  ,  „  ^ 

86  692.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  mm  then  .  JNo.  n  n  i  o  t 

86*693  Have  you  ever  met  him  or  identified  him  by  the  name  of  Curley  .  never 
met  him  to  my  knowledge,  and  if  I  had  I  would  certainly  mention  it  here. 

86  694.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  meeting  appears  to  be  mysterious  or  not  but 
the  sW^estion  is  that  you  met  him  in  consultation  in  a  timber  yard  in  Talbot  Street, 
the  best  of  my  recollection  the  last  timber  yard  I  was  in  was  a  timber 
yard  in  Dartmoor  convict  prison.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  in  a  timber  yard  in 

^^6^695  We  have  had  also  a  statement — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  really  a  very 
important  statement— from  the  man  Farragher,  but  as  you  desire  to 
may  put  it  to  you.  He  said  you  told  him  not  to  pay  his  rent— this  is  at  page  2022, 
my^L^rd— and  that  you  would  find  him  employment  in  the  Land  League  .  I  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  exchanged  a  single  word  with  the  man  Farragher,  I  may 
have  done,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it— and  I  do  not  remember  eyer_telling  him  or^^any 
single  tenant  farmer  not  to  pay  his  rent.  I  utuaAiwinlly  told  the  whole  of  the  tenan 

farmers  not  to  pay,  except  under  certain  conditions.  j-  •  ^  t  i  i- 

86  696  We  know  the  circumstance  under  which  he  was  dismissed,  i  ne^l  not 
ask  you  about  that.  Now,  although  Mr.  Parnell  returned  from  Ymeric^Mr.  Dillon 
who  originally  accompanied  him,  did  not  return  at  the  same  time?— He  remained 

86.697.  And  you  accordingly  met  Mr.  Dillon  upon  your  arrival  in  New  York? 

Yes,  at  the  first  convention  of  the  Land  League  of  America.  _  ,i  ^ 

86.698.  I  need  hardly  ask  you,  as  it  occurs  in  this  connexion  for  the  tirst  tinae, 

you  knew  Mr.  Dillon  very  well  ? — I  knew  Mr.  Dillon  intimately  since,  I  think,  the 
Claremorris  meeting — the  third  or  fourth  meeting  of  the  land  agitation  in  Mayo 
and  like  all  his  countrymen  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  _  -u  i  ^ 

86.699.  I  think  on  the  day  you  landed  you  attended  the  convention  held  in  the 
Tr^f'or  Hall  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Collins?  Yes.  And  known  as 
the  Trtfor  Hall  Convention. 

86.700.  I  think  you  were  appointed  secretary  of  the  American  League  and  to 
organise  the  branches  on  the  American  Continent  ? — I  was. 

86.701.  What  was  Mr.  Collins,  by  the  way  ?— A  leading  lawyer  in  Massachussetts 
and  a  very  prominent  leader  among  the  democratic  party  in  America. 

86.702.  A  man  of  high  position? — A  man  of  very  high  position  indeed;  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  universally  respected  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately. 

86.703.  I  think  you  have  a  report.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into 
it  t — I  have  a  report  which  I  cut  out  at  the  time  from  the  “  Boston  Pilot,  but  not 
an  official  report. 

86.704.  Is  it  a  substantially  accurate  report  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  may  as  well  let  me  have  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Attorney-General  wishes  it  read. 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  I  want  to  look  at  it.  •  ,  , 

86,705.  It  is  from  the  “  Boston  Pilot”— what  is  the  date?— I  will  give  you  the 

‘‘"86  7oTlfe“c:  teeTfit  you  think  it  desirable  it  should  be  read,  I  will  read  it? 
—Thank  you.  I  am  afraid  I  have  left  it  behind  me,  having  so  many  papers,  but  1 
will  get  it  after  the  adjournment. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  What  is  the  date  ?  tt  i  r  a 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  can  tell  you  approximately  the  date.  He  left  for  Amenca  on 

the  9th  May— the  passage  usually  takes  seven  days,  which  would  bnng  it  to  about  the 

16th  or  17th  May,  I  should  think,  1880. 

86  707.  Is  the  Boston  Pilot  ”  a  weekly  or  a  daily  paper  ?— A  weekly  paper. 

86’,708.  Then  it  would  be  a  few  days  later  ;  perhaps  if  you  could  get  it  now  it  i^oul 
be  18  well.  Could  anyone  help  you  in  looking  for  it  ?— I  do  not  think  I 

here.  I  fancy  it  must  be  among  my  other  papers  m  the  hotel— I  will  get  it  then 

^^^86  709^^1  will  pass  that  by  for  the  present.  After  tha^  convention  you  took  offices 
for  tiieLuarters  of  the  League  in  University  Buildings,  Washington  Square,  and  issued 
an  officml  document  arranging  details  and  the  clerical  work,  and  then  set  out  on  an 

OTP’S nisinff  tour  ^ — Yes,  I  have  those  official  documents.  t  j  i; 

86  710^  Just  let  me  have  them.  The  18th  May  is  said  to  be  the  date,  my  Lords,  of 
tha^^it  would  be  reported  in  the  “  Boston  Pilot  ”  of  the  following  Saturday,  I  suppose  . 
—These  are  all  the  official  documents  that  I  issued  while  in  charge  of  the  Land  League 

of  America. 

•  [The  documents  were  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.] 

86  711.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  believe  we  can,  so  as  not  to  liave  to  go  back, 

at  once  read  from  another  document  this  report.  We  have  a  reprint  from  the  Boston 
Pilot  ”  of  the  29th  May  ?— That  is  the  date. 

to  the  Attorney -General  afterwards. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  is  headed,  my  Lords  :— 

“The  Land  League  of  America.  The  First  National  Convention  in  New  York. 

•  “  The  first  Convention  of  the  Central  Provisional  Council  of  the  Imh  Land 

League  of  America  met  in  TrHor  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday.  May  18th 
purs^uant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  sub-committee 

purpose  on  the  part  of  the  committee  suggested  by  Mr.  ^  f 

this^  country  Soon  after  2  p.m.  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by 

Mr.  John  C  McGuire  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y  who  bv 

necessity  of  helping  Ireland  by  organised  means.  Mr.  John  Boyk  0  H«1U ,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  was  elected  temporary  chairman.  On  taking  the  cnair 
Mr  O’Reilly  said  that  he  who  should  strike  the  true  tone  for  the  Land  League 
oi  ILeScI  Ztt  he  one  who  looked  over  the  whole  field  of  Irish  political 

social,  and  industrial  interests,  and  who  should  'Vhis 

mind  and  smelt  into  harmony  every  healthy  element  of  the  icC  • 

convention  was  essentially  one  of  unification.  To-  ay,  wi  ™  '  system 

Irish  nationality  was  only  a  sentiment. 

The  duty  of  the  convention  was  to  reduce  into  opeiatn  e .  oi  m  Ji  jt 

Sinles  of  the  people.  When  this  is  done  a  danger  is  averted.  It  is 

wiser  to  foLw  organisL  principles  than  to  follow 

may  be  When  the  masses  follow  men  they  may  be  dangerous,  to  t  e  Jj  ’ 

whL  they  follow  principles  they  become  terrible. 

Intempt  and  P°tT  Too  much  of  Ireland’s  national  action  has  been  futile  and 
impotent.  It  is  time  to  reduce  the  fight  to  reason  and  science  and  advan  toge 
nf  ^verv  onnortunity .  Ireland  must  plead  her  cause  and  make  her  cHarges  aoainsr 
l/er  poieSul  enemy,  not  in  the  dark,  where  she  may  be 

Sfore,  blit  in  L  -rket'pl-e  before  the  ™  “;;„7Ciri»Po“ant 

of  practical  developments  in  Ireland,  Mr.  0  Reilly  le  ,  •  ^ 

letter  from  Professor  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  PennsUvania. 
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“  Fatal  Dependence  on  Agkicultdee. 

“  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  17th,  1880. 

“  To  the  chairman,  American  Land  League.  Dear  Sir, -I  hare  been  honoured 
with  an  inritaiion  to  become  a  member  o(  your  organisation,  with  a  view  to 
To  oneratine  with  Hon.  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  Land  League.  The  deep  and 
co-operatmg  w  welfare  of  Ireland,  my  native  country,  and  my 

c^n^tion  of  the  deep  wrong  inflicted  on  her  people  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Ten  sYStem  of  land  tenure  would  impel  me  to  accept  to  invitation.  But  my 
Sdie/ot  the  nature  and  causes  of  Irish  misery  which  have  extended  over 
years  of  my  life,  have  satisfied  me  that  no  settlement  of  the  land  question, 
Cwever  iuJt  and  excellent  in  itself,  will  restore  to  Ireland  that  I  w 

which  fih  made  and  for  which  He  has  fitted  her  people.  If  all  a 

Mr  Famell  seems  to  desire  were  accomplished  to  the  letter,  Ireland  would  still 

“TinTn  impoverished  and  unhappy  country,  a  country  all  the  more  wretched 
for  the  disappointment  of  her  new  hopes. 

“  No  countrv  ever  was  confined  to  agriculture  as  the  one  employment  of  its 
neonle  and  the^crime  of  English  misgovernment  in  Ireland  was  the  deliberate 
Ld^lickedly  selfish  destruction  of  Irish  industries,  first  by  restnotiye 
and  then  bv  the  power  of  the  purse  in  unfair  competitions.  It  is  this  which 
Tas  put  to  Ws^people  at  Sie  mercy  of  the  landlords  by  forcing  them  to 
cTpete  L  the  posLrion  of  a  piece  of  land  as  the  only  escape  from  starvation. 

It  is^  this  that  has  made  Irish  agriculture  unprofitable  to  freeholders  as  well  as 
tenants,  as  I,  the  son  of  a  county  Down  freeholder,  can  testify.  It  is  this  which 
has  subjected  the  land  to  the  periodical  occurrence  of  famines. 

“  The  people  have  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  when  that  fails  there  is 
nothing  l&t  f or  them  but  suffering  and  death.  In 

cause  of  Irish  misery  I  am  sustained  by  many  authorities,  such  as  M.  de 
“  Beaumont,  the  friend  Ld  associate  of  De  Tocqueville,  the  late  Counsellor  Butt 
“  the  founder  of  the  Home  Rule  party.  Judge  Byles  of  the  English  Court  of 
“  Queen’s  Bench;  the  late  Henry  0.  Carey,  founder  of  the  American  School  of 
Political  Economists ;  Mr.  Henry  Carey  Baird,  and  many  other  warm  friends 

“  of  Ireland. 

“  If  the  American  branch  of  the  Land  League  will  broaden  their  platform 
“  bevond  the  hmits  recognised  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  so  as^  to  give 
“  the  opportunity  to  urge  Ireland’s  other  economic  grievances,  it  will  give  many 
“  an  oMortunity  to  work  with  it  for  Ireland’s  welfare.  But  we  hesitate  to  join 
in  a  movement  whose  leaders  ignore  our  deepest  convictions  as  to  the  nature 

“  and  the  remedy  for  Ireland’s  wrongs.  is?  i.  £  x  i  /I’o 

Believe  m^  sir,  that  I  am  in  deep  sympathy  with  every  effort  for  Ireland  s 

“  welfare,  and  remain,  yours  to  command,  Robert  Ellis  ihompson,  Ph.D.,  Prof. 
“  Social  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 

“  committee  on  credentials  having  on  motion  been  appointed  by  the  chair, 

“  reported  the  names  of  the  delegates  present,  as  follows . 

(Sir  0  Bussell)  Mr.  Davitt,  do  you  wish  the  list  of  delegates  read  ? 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  think  so  ;  I  think  it  had  better  be  read, 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  [Beading.]  t  i  ta 

“  The  Rev  M  McAleer ;  W.  B.  Wallace;  Alexander  Patten;  JohnDevoy; 
“  John  F  Walsh;  Michael  D.  Gallagher;  George  D.  McGuran ;  Stephen  J. 
Meanv;  Patrick  Donnelly;  James  W.  O’Brien;  Andrew  Delany ;  James  M. 
Krielinan  ;  Patrick  Nulty  ;  Wm.  O’Connell ;  John  J.  Breslin ;  and  John  Boyle, 
of  New  York  ;  Andrew  Walsh  and  John  C.  McGuere,  (ff  Brooklyn,  P.  box, 
of  Rochester;  the  Rev.  S.  Cronin,  of  Buffalo;  Dennis  R.  Shields,  of  West¬ 
chester*  J.  C.  O’Sullivan,  of  Hoboken;  John  King,  of  Passaic,  N.J.;  John 
Bovle  O’Reilly  and  P.  A.  Collins,  of  Boston  ;  George  Cahill,  of  Quincy,  Mass.  ; 
J  J  McCafferty,  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Captain  Lawrence  O’Brien,  of  New  Haven  : 
the  Rev.  L.  Walsh,  of  Waterbury,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Lalor,  of  Danbury,  Conn.  : 
Wm  Ivoy,  (if  Providence,  R.I. ;  Patrick  Corbett,  of  Syracuse  ;  J.  W  Reddy,  of 
Richmond,  Ya.  ;  Thaddeus  Flanagan,  of  San  Francisco,  and  L.  Harmon  ot 
Peoria,  Ill  ;  Francis  Dillon  Egan,  John  Boyle,  and  Dennis  0  Reilly,  ot  New 
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“  York.  The  Hon.  John  Dillon,  M.P.  for  Tipperary,  was  present.  Many  delegates 
“  from  other  places  arrived  after  the  report  was  made.  /  o  • 

“  The  Hon.  P.  A.  Collins  of  Boston  was  elected  permanent^/  Rev.  &.  Oronm. 

“  Buffalo,  first  President ;  Patrick  Madden  of  Peoria,  Treasurer  ;  and  D.  C.  Shields 

“  of  Winchester,  New  York,  Secretary.  ,  .  .  , 

“  The  convention  then  adjourned  until  next  day  after  having  appointed  a 
“  committee  on  constitution,  and  another  on  resolutions  and  address. 

86  713.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Before  you  go  on,  in  this  there  is  no  report  of  your 
speech,  I  think,  Mr.  Davitt  ?— I  fail  to  find  R  in  that.  It  may  be  found  elsewhere.  I 
think  you  will  find  it  in  the  “  Irish  World.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  [^Reading ^  ^  j  tv 

“  On  the  second  day,  after  many  hours  of  exhaustive  discussion, the  deliberations 

“  of  the  convention  of  the  Land  League  in  America  were  brought  to  a  close  with 
“  perfect  harmony  and  a  united  feeling,  which  will  add  materially  to  the  strength 
“  of  the  Land  League  movement  in  this  country,  and  lend  strong  moral  and  financial 
“  support  to  those  who  are  battling  across  the  water  for  life  and  liberty,  ihere 
“  was  a  large  attendance  of  delegates  present  when  the  convention  was  ^lled 
“  to  order  by  Hon.  Patrick  A.  Collins  of  Boston,  among  them  the  Rev.  P.  A. 

“  McKennatof  Hudson,  Mass.,  Mr.  Lawrence  Harmon  of  Peona,  Illinois,  Mr.  John 
“  Dillon,  M.P.  In  the  forenoon  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  the  man  who  deserves  the 
“  first  credit  for  conceiving  and  organising  the  land  agitation,  entered  the  hall, 

“  and  received  a  splendid  welcome  from  the  convention.” 

“Judge  Corbet,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee 
“  on  constitution  and  byelaws.  There  ensued  a  long  and,  at  times,  heated 
“  discussion  on  several  clauses,  but  the  constitution  was  finally  adopted.  ^ 

“The  chief  point  of  disagreement  was  on  the  appointment  of 
“  treasurer.  Several  delegates,  chiefly  from  New  York,  wanted  an  independent 
“  system  adopted,  by  which  each  Land  League  would  send  its  own  funds  to 
-  Ireland.  This  view  was  ably  and  eloquently  defended  by  several  delegates 
“  particularly  so  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Gallagher,  of  New  York;  Mr^ George  Cahill,  of 
“  Quincy  ;  Father  Walsh,  of  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  and  Father  P.  A.  McKenna,  of 
Hudson;  Mr.  D.  E.  Shields,  of  Westchester,  N.Y. ;  Mr.  Thaddeus  Flanagan, 

“  San  Francisco ;  and  Mr.  Reddy,  of  Richmond,  Ya. 

“The  contrary  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  J.  McCafferty,  of  Lowell, 

“  Mass.:  John  Boyle  O’Reilly;  Dr.  Wallace,  of  New  York;  Judge  Corbet  of 
“  Syracuse  ;  Mr.  Stephen  Joseph  Meany,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  J^n  Devoy,  ^  New 
“  York ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Maguire,  of  Brooklyn ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Harmon,  of  Peona. 

“  The  speech  of  the  last-named  gentleman  was  so  strong  and  convincing  that  it 
“  virtually  settled  the  question. 

“  The  arguments  in  favour  of  a  central  treasurer  for  the  United  States  were 
“  as  follows  :  Jn  case  of  disagreement  and  disruption  of  the  League  in  Ireland,  the 
“  organisations  here  would  also  divide  if  each  were  to  send  its  funds.  Some 
“  would  send  to  this  party  and  some  to  that.  The  moral  influence  of  a  great 
“  organisation  sending  large  sums  of  money,  and  intelligently  showing  the 
“  proo-ress  of  the  agitation,  thereby  acting  as  a  salutary  influence  in  this  Irish 
“  movement,  would  be  lost.  The  unity  of  the  National  League  in  America  would 
“  be  imperilled  if  it  were  known  to  be  only  a  name,  without  either  power  or 
“  influence,  unable  to  direct  the  scattered  force  of  its  independent  branches. 

“  An  amendment  offered  by  Rev.  P.  A.  McKenna,  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  ‘That 
“  ‘  the  national  treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  secretary  all  funds  assessed  tor 
“  ‘  the  expenses  of  the  board,  and  make  a  tri-monthly  statement  to  each  branch, 

“  was  lost.  This  vote  was  a  test,  and  at  the  next  step  the  constitutional  provision 
“  for  a  national  treasurer  for  the  United  States  was  carried. 

“  Mr.  George  Cahill,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  who  had  opposed  the  section,  moved 
“  that  the  vote  be  made  unanimous ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  with  scarcely  a 
“  dissenting  voice. 

“  The  Resolutions. 

“  Mr.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  then  presented  a  report  from  the  committee  on 
“  resolutions,  and  stated  that  the  address  to  the  public  would  not  be  ready  for 
“  several  days. 
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“  The  following  were  unanimously  adopted :  .  ,  i.  i 

“  Whereas  a  famine  has  been  raging  in  Ireland  for  the  past  six  months,  and 
«  at  the  present  moment  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  are  being  ted  by 
“  the  chLity  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  whereas  the  terrible  national  aliiictiou 
“  is  of  periodical  recurrence,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  declare  our  conviction  that 
“  these  famines  do  not  arise  from  natural  causes,  but  are  the  results  of  bad  laws 
“  enacted  by  the  English  Government,  and  maintained  despite  the  Irish  people, 
it  or*G  b©  it —  -i  • 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Irisliman  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  ms 
‘‘  ability,  all  honourable  effort  made  by  the  Irish  people  to  free  themselves  from 

“  these  ruinous  laws.  ^  ,  •  t  i  j 

“  Resolved,  that  we  regard  the  present  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  as  one 

«  of  the  chief  causes  of  famine,  and  of  the  chronic  poverty  and  oppression  which 
“  prevails  in  that  country. 

“  Resolved,  that  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland,  having  appealed  to  the 
“  Irish  of  America  to  assist  them  in  removing  the  cause  of  poverty,  we  hereby 
“  pledge  the  earnest  co-operation  of  this  organisation  to  the -Irish  Land  League 
“  in  the  work  of  abolishing  the  present  English  land  system,  and  establishing  a 

“  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland.  . ,  ,  ,  t  it  x  x  x  -p 

“  Resolved,  that  while  prepared  to  aid  the  Irish  Land  League  to  the  utmost  ot 

“  our  ability,  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our  conviction  that  the  kindred 
“  interests  of  manufacturing,  mining,  fisheries,  and  commerce  are  also  being 
“  protracted  by  deliberate  and  wickedly  selfish  restrictive  legislation,  and  that 
poverty  must  remain  the  normal  condition  of  the  Irish  people  until  ^they 
“  recognise  the  power  to  regulate  and  protect  these  interests. 


’  ‘*An  Interesting  Committee  on  Industrial  Interests. 

“  On  motion  of  Dr.  Wallace,  the  following  gentlemen  were  requested  to  act 
“  as  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  statement  and  programme  in  connexion  with  the 
“  industrial  features  of  the  organisation,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  convention  : 
“  Prof.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia ;  Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  of  ‘  Phila- 
“  delphia  Times;’  Henry  C.  Baird,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Lee,  Philadelphia; 
“  Joseph  Medill,  editor  Chicago  ‘Tribune;’  Alexander  Sullivan,  Chicago; 
“  Dr.  Elder,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington;  Michael  Boland, 
“  Louisville;  Dr.  J.  F.  Collins,  Minneapolis;  and  Gen,  Garfield,  of  Ohio. 


“  The  Officers  of  the  National  Land  League. 

“  On  motion  of  Mr.  Harman,  of  Ill.,  a  committee  of  13  to  name  officers  for 
“  the  ensuing  year  was  appointed.  After  a  short  recess  they  presented  the  name 
“  of  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  for  president,  but  in  view  of  his  positive  declination, 
“  the  following  ticket  was  nominated  and  unanimously  elected  ; — 

“  For  President,  James  J.  McCafferty,  Lowell,  Mass.  ;  Vice-President,  William 
“  Purcell,  Rochester,  N.Y. ;  Treasurer,  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  Waterbury,  Conn. ; 
“  Recording  Secretary,  Michael  Davitt. 

“  Council. — Thaddeus  Flanagan,  San  Francisco  ;  Lawrence  Harmon.  Peoria, 
“  Illinois;  William  Carroll,  Philadelphia;  James  Gibson,  Paterson;  J.  0.  Reddy, 
“  Richmond,  Va. ;  P.  K.  Walsh,  Cincinnati ;  and  M.  E.  Walsh,  Providence. 

“  The  Central  Council  is  to  meet  regularly  once  in  three  months  to  pass  on 
“  all  questions  of  discipline  and  adjust  disturbances  in  the  branches  of  the  League, 
“  and  to  fix  the  time  for  general  conventions.  A  general  covention  is  to  be  held 
“  once  a  year.  To  it  each  branch,  having  300  members  or  under,  is  entitled  to 

“  send  a  delegate.  Each  branch,  having  over  300  delegates - 

I  think  that  must  be  members — 

“  can  send  an  additional  delegate.  The  initiation  fee  is  to  be  I  dol.,  and  the  annual 
“  fees  not  more  than  1  dol. 
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“  The  Officers  of  the  Board. 

“The  coni-ention  then  adiourned  with  a  feeling  of  eatisfaction  and  harmony. 
The  adm"  board  of  o&cers  selected  left  nothing  to  be  desmed.  Every 
member  of  the  board  deserves  solid  respect  and  confidenc^  The  president, 

Mr  McCafferty,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  the  youngest  member.  He  is  a  gentleman 
“to  knol’is  to  esteem,  full  of  energy,  kindness,  and  common  se^se^^^^ 
profession  a  lawyer,  and  a  prosperous  one.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  this  c  o 

^  ?°The^^vice-pre8ident,  Mr.  Wm.  Purcell,  of  Rochester,  is  a  well-known  and 

rp'^upcted  nresident,  editor  of  an  influential  journ^.  ^ 

‘f^The  treasurer.  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  of  Waterhury,  Conn.,  is  a  sterling 

man  and  a  beloved  priest.  He  proudly  says  that  his  is  the  doUars 

‘  the  Union  ’  in  helping  Ireland,  for  he  has  sent  from  his  people  over  6,000  dollars 
to  the  famine  fund^  In  his  hands  the  treasury  to  the  Land  League  is  absolutely 

safe.” 

86.714.  I  think  I  need  not  read  the  rest,  except  you  wish  it?— No,  you  had  better 
leave  that  out. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  No,  go  on. 

{Mr.  Asquith.) —  ' 

“  There  is  no  need  to  tell  who  is  Michael  Davitt  the  secretary.  The  man 
“  who  began  the  land  agitation  is  surely  a  good  officer  for  the  American  League. 

Tr  DavitVrs  a  remarkable  man;  strong  of  will,  clear  of  Project,  deliberate 
“  bold  enterprising,  with  a  sympathetic  nature,  a  proud  honour,  and  an  unflinching 
“  destroy  liU  rule  in  Ireland  ,  such  a  man  .s  a  power  m 

'““The  Land  League  of  America  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  election  of  such 
“  a  board  of  government.” 

QC  vi  ^  (^ir  G  Bussell )  What  was  the  point  of  that  discussion  about  the  treasurer 

86.715.  G.  .  ^  a  n  ?_mhe  Conservative  element  in  the  convention, 

wi‘.  Tb.  ...  .5.~i 

to  that,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  learned  professor 

waSingTth'e  rTerence  he®  ma®de  to  Mr.  Justice  Byles  as  an  authority  upon  the 

'‘“(nr^tf.ri'suppose  it  is  in  “  The  Fallacies  of  Free  Trade."  That  is  probably 

"'te  nMSir  G  VselJ.)  Probably,  my  Lord  ?-I  may  have  read  it.  Sir  Charles,  in 

”^Sw;%’'isThe’"^thV^^^^^^^  which  you  cite  in  relation  to  the 

“'sita^N^no'!''  “‘Cufremember  the  words  of  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  sons?” 

"afi  72l'  “The^aud'is  the  fountain  from  which  we  all  ultimately  draw.''  I  notice 
86,7^1.  J-116  Tntipnh  Meanv,  wnom  you  describe  as 

Won|4UrXncXctior'AHe  so  repr^^^^^^ 

siSl  Whols  tre”ios"eph  Glrfidd%-M^  the  United  States, 

’'IS' fitT™  t  was  the  same  I  may  a^k  Jou 

Tou  know  that  a  certain 
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.iumber  of  names  have  been  frequently  referred  to  here  as  men  who  have  since  been 

^rmarked,  or  known  as  men  of  supposed  very  advanced  Views  .  les. 

i  725  Were  they  the  poorer  or  the  bulk  of  the  people,  or  were  all  classes  repre- 
se^  ?— All  classes  amongst  our  people  in  America  were  represented  on  the  Land 
LeaX:  but  of  course  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  belonged ^to^ the  working 
class.  Mil  our  people  in  the  United  States  wim  subscribed  the  Lulk  rf  LL  to 

the  Lahd  League  funds.  But  we  had  in  every  city  where  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League  existed,  professional  men,  judges,  merchants,  and  men  of  the  highest 

86,726.  ]\!^n  in  civic  position,  for  instance  1 — In  civic  positions ;  government 

^  86,727.  And  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  constitution  of  those  bodies  in  the  convention, 
and  so  forth,  was  confined  to  Irishmen  1  W ere  not  men  of  all  nationalities  repre¬ 
sented  ? _ Many  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans,  and  Norwegians, 

especially  in  Minnesota,  became  members  of  the  Land  League.  I  think  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  in  1880  there  was  a  delegation  from  a  purely  English  body  of  working 
men  in  Pennsylvania,  who  sympathised  with  the  Irish  cause. 

86.728.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  at  these  conventions  and  meetings  all 
nationalities,  and  all  religions,  and  men  of  all  positions,  were  represented  there  ?— - 
Perfectlv  true.  With  reference  to  the  first  question,  a  name  has  been  mentioned 
among  the  convention.  I  think  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia,  that  a  letter 
that  he  wrote  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  should  be  read,  declining  to  act  on  the  executive 
committee  as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  Dr.  Carroll  was  then,  is 
now,  onG  of  tliG  most  respoctod  and  ciiltnrGd  gGntlcmon  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
conscientiously  objected  to  the  Land  League,  and  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 

86.729.  Did  he  belong  to  what  you  call  the  advanced  section  ?— Yes — in  fact  he  is, 
I  believe,  the  best  known  medical  man  in  Philadelphia,  and  universally  respected  for 
his  literary  and  other  attainments.  , 

86.730.  I  think  you  then  proceeded  on  your  organising  tour  visiting  the  chief  cities 
on  the  American  Continent  and  founding  branches  of  the  Land  League  ?  Yes  but 
before  starting  out  on  that  tour,  I  drew  up**^  certain  docunmn^popies  of  ^hich  you 

got,  and  I  would  wish,  with  their  Lordships’  permission,  K^ould  be  given 
oflBcial  document^hich  I  should  like  to  be  read.  - 

lir  C.  BusselLy^^ject  to  the  Attorney- General’s  wish,  I  do  not  want  to  read 
them,  I  will them  all  in  to  be  printed. 


have 


86,'73ir^/ie  Attorney-General.)  Where  do  these  come  from  ?— They  have  been  in  my 
session  from  (e  time ;  they  were  written  by  me  and  circulated  by  me,  and 

these  arethfi^^erTgiMls. 

Sfi773^r(T/ie  President.)  Circulated  in  a  separate  form,  or  published  in  some  news- 


paper  ? — Circulated  by  circular,  and  at  the  same  time  published  in  the  newspapers 
{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  purports  to  be  a  letter  explaining  the  rules  and  constitution 
the  first,  my  Lord,  that  is  put  into  my  hands  is 


86.733.  {The  Attorney -General.)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  what  is  now  to  be 
read  was  something  published  in  the  newspapers,  or  something  circulated  privately  ? — 
No,  these  all  appear  in  the  newspapers — the  ‘‘Boston  Pilot,’  the  “Irish  World,  and 
other  newspapers. 

86.734.  Contemporaneously  ? — Yes, 

86.735.  {Sir  0.  Bussell.)  The  first  purports  to  be  a  cutting  from  the  newspaper '( 
— I  think  that  was  not  sent  out  as  an  ordinary  circular,  it  was  published  by  the 
president,  Mr.  McCafierty,  as  a  card  from  Lowell  and  sent  to  the  press. 

86.736.  1  do  not  think  I  need  read  it.  It  is  president  McCafierty’s  address  to  the 
Land  League.  I  have  glanced  through  it,  the  purport  of  it  is  that  the  moneys  hereto¬ 
fore  collected  for  the  purposes  of  the  League  could  not  be  appropriated  to  any  other 
object,  and  that  further  funds  were  needed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
movement.  And  then  the  next  is  an  address  of  the  Council  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  and  Industrial  League  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  begins,  my  Lord, 
with  the  general  words  of  the  appeal.  I  do  not  think  I  need  read  that  part  of  it  ? — 
But  please  read  the  objects  of  the  League  as  set  forth  in  that  circular. 
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86,737.  I  imagine  that  the  earlier  part  is  what  I  diay  call  the  rhetorical  portion. 

Then  the  objects  of  the  League  are  set  forth 

“The  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  was  formed  for  the  following 
“  objects : — 

“  First. — To  put  an  end  to  rack-renting,  eviction,  and  landlord  oppressioa. 

“  Second. — To  effect  such  a  radical  change  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland  as 
“  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  Irish  farmer  to  become  the  owner,  on  fair 
“  terms,  of  the  land  he  tills. 

“  The  Means  proposed  to  effect  these  Objects  are  : — 

'  «  (1.)  Organisation  amongst  the  people' and  tenant  farmers  for  purposes  of 

“  self  defence,  and  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  refusing  to  take 

any  farm  from  which  another  may  be  evicted,  or  from  purchasing  any  cattle 
or  goods  which  may  be  seized  on  for  the  non-payment  of  impossible  rent. 

“  (2.)  The  cultivation  of  public  opinion  by  persistent  exposure  in  the  press 
and  by  public  meetings  of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  present  system  and  of 
“  its  ruinous  results. 

“  (3.)  A  resolute  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  excessive  rents  which  have 
brought  the  Irish  people  to  a  state  of  starvation. 

(4.)  Temperate  but  firm  resistance  to  oppression  and  injustice. 


Ik/' ' 


ii 


a 


“  How  THE  Land  League  expects  its  Supporters  in  America  to  aid  it  in 
this  Work. 

“  Irishmen  in  America  can  give  most  effectual  aid. 

“  First, — By  enlightening  American  public  opinion  as  to  the  working  of 
the  landlord  system,  and  by  exposing  through  the  columns  of  the  American 
press  the  oppressions  and  outrages  which  are  practised  on  the  tenant  farmers 

of  Ireland. 

“  Second. — By  the  immense  moral  influence  which  their  support  works  on  the 
people  at  home,  encouraging  them  to  be  steadfast  in  the  struggle,  and  not  to  give 

way  to  despair. 

“  Third. _ By  contributing  suflflcient  means  to  enable  the  League  to  carry  on 

the  movement  in  Ireland  on  such  a  scale  as  is  necessary  to  insure  success. 

^‘Purposes  for  which  Assistance  is  asked  from  America. 

“  Up  to  the  present  through  want  of  money  rhe  League  has  been  obliged  to 
‘  confine  its  operations  chiefly  to  a  few  counties.  The  purposes  for  which  fuuds 
‘  are  needed  are  : — 

‘•a St.)  To  enable  the  League  to  spread  its  organisation  throughout  the 
‘  32  counties  of  Ireland. 

“  (2d.)  Pending  the  abolition  of  landlordism  to  aid  local  branches  of  the  Land 
‘  League  to  defend  in  the  courts  such  farmers  as  may  be  served  with  processes 
‘  of  ejectment,  and  thus  enable  them  to  obstruct  such  landlords  as  avad  them- 
“  selves  of  the  poverty  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  machinery  of  the  law,  to  exter- 
“  minate  the  vicj^(ips  of  the  existing  system. 

“  (3d.)  To  ena^e'the  League  to  afford  protection  to  those  who  are  unjustly 
“  evicted.  AlrcsifV  the  League  has  been  obliged  to  undertake  the  support  of  the 
“  families  of  the  men  who  were  recently  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  resisting 
“  eviction  in  one  of  the  famine  districts,  and  it  is  now  supporting  evicted 
families* 

“(4th.)  To  oppose  the  supporters  of  landlordism  whenever  and  wherever 
“  they  endeavour  to  obtain  any  representative  position  in  Ireland,  which  would 
“  be  the  means  of  aiding  them  in  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  present  land 
“  laws  and  perpetrating  the  social  degradation  and  misery  of  our  people. 
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86,738.  Do  you  wish  the  rest  Wd?— No.  • 

(Sir  C.  Bussell  to  the  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  wish  the  rest  read  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  will  put  in  cross-examination  if  I  want  anything. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  as  it  is  not  very  long,  I  may  as  well  read  it. 

“  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  in  the  work  it  has  under- 
“  taken  to  accomplish,  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial  League  of  the 
“  United  States  has  been  organised  upon  an  appeal  from  the  parent  body,  its 
“  obiectsare  to  render  -moral  and  material  assistance  to  the  land  movement  in 
“  Iriand  In  the  conviction  that  the  primary  purpose  of  that  movement  can  be 
“  furthered  and  the  best  interests  of  Ireland  protected  and  advanced  by  an  equal 
“  solicitude  for  manufacturing,  mining,  fishery,  and  commercial  J^adustries  now 
“  and  for  centuries  past,  prostrated  by  deliberate  and  selfishly  hostile  English 
“  legislation,  we  claim  it  to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon  all  earnest  Irish  reformers 
“  to  demand  for  Ireland  the  right  to  regulate  and  protect  the  various  interests 
“  which  build  up  the  prosperity  of  an  industrious  people  upon  the  foundation  of 

“  their  country’s  developed  resources.  p  .  t  at 

“  We  have  therefore  placed  this  addenda  to  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  of 
“  Ireland,  and  upon  this  programme  for  the  socialand  industrial  advancement  of  an 
“  oppressed  and  poverty-sticken  people  we  rest  our  claim  to  solicit  the  good  wishes  of 
“  th^e  American  people  and  to  ask  for  the  earnest  and  organised  co-operation  of  the 
Irish  race  in  this  country.  No  movement  for/political  or  social  welfare  has 
been  initiated  in  Ireland  for  the  past  50  years  which  failed  to  obtain  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  her  exiled  children  here.  The  chances  of  success 
were  never  calculated  in  order  to  regulate  the  measure  of  assistance  to  be  given. 
A  prompt  and  generous  help  was  the  answer  to  every  appeal  from  the  Mother¬ 
land,  no  matter  what  party  stretched  forth  its  hand  across  the  j^lantic,  or  what 
enterprise  aroused  the  national  spirit  of  a  banished  people.  The  cumulative 
results  of  unrelinquished  struggles  at  home  and  of  sustained  generosity  abroad 
has  placed  the  Land  movement  in  Ireland  in  the  determined  and  conspicuous 
position  it  now  occupies  before  the  world.  It  v'urs  only  against  in]  ustme  and 
misery,  and  aims  at  accomplishing  only  what  is  in  accord  with  3ustice  and 
reason.  Its  objects  are  the  uprooting  by  fair  and  3ustifiable  means  of  the 
“  svstem  of  Irish  landlordism  which  inflicts  famine,  suffering,  and  discontent 
upon  a  people  that  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  that  plenty,  happiness,  and 
contentm^t  which  every  other  civilised  country  has  won  and  now  en3oys. 
It  is  a  movement  which  endangers  no  national  principle  nor  asks  its  supporters 
to  forego  any  reasonable  or  legitimate  aspiration  for  the  future  of  their 
country.  It  recognises  no  sectarian  distinctions  and  refuses  no  progress  of 
assistance  from  any  class  or  any  creed.  It  is  a  movement  of  Irishmen  for 
Ireland  and  humanity,  which  endeavours  to  unite  upon  one  platform  men  of 
all  parties  and  religions  to  work  out  the  common  good  of  Ireland  and  its 
neo^e.  It  asks  from  the  Irish  race  the  material  help  which  is  essential 
to  success,  and  from  the  civilised  world  the  sympathy  and  moral  support 
which  is  necessary  to  secure  it.” 

86  739  Mv  Lord,  the  next  document  is  the  circular  which  was  circulated  by 

Mr  Davitt,  dated  May  1880,  and  issued  from  the  Central  Offices,  Washington  Square  ? 

— And  published  in  the  papers  of  that  date.  p  ^  o  at  t  i.  i 

86,740.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  ^  copy  of  that .  No,  I  have  only  one 

copy,  it  can  be  found  in  the  “  Irish  World. 

{Mr.  Asquith,  reading) : — 

((  gir _ I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  for  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial  League,  adopted  by  the 
Central  Council  which  assembled  in  New  York  on  the  18th  and  19th  of 
May  1880,  together  with  an  address  issued  by  that  body  to  the  Insh  race 
in  America.  These  documents  will  inform  you  as  to  what  has^  been  done  up 
to  the  present  towards  the  formation  of  a  permanent  organisation  in  this 
country  having  for  its  object  the  rendering  of  moral  and  material  assist¬ 
ance  to ’the  Land  League  of  Ireland.  Your  co-operation  in  furthering  this 
work  is  earnestly  solicited.  .^Jjl^it  is  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Land  Leagueis 
_  ^  D 
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of  Ireland  that  all  Irishmen  in  America,  in’bspective  of  religious  or  political 
differences,  should  unite  with  them  in  one  grand  movement  for  the  overthrow 
of  Irish  landlordism ;  the  following  suggestions  towards  furthering  that  end  by 

local  organisation  are  respectfully  submitted.  .  t  •  v  r  .i, 

“  An  invitation  should  be  addressed  to  all  the  representative  Inshmen  of  the 
city  or  county  in  which  a  branch  of  the  League  is  to  be  formed.  The  signatures 
of  some  fiye  or  six  influential  men  should  be  obtained  for  such  circulars  before 
being  issued.  The  circular  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  inyitation  to  consider 
the  appeal  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  for  assistance  in  its  efforts  to 
remoye  the  cause  of  famines  in  Ireland  and  secure  for  our  people  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  they  cultiyate.  Such  meeting  duly  conyened  the 
Constitution  of  the  Land  League  of  America  together  with  the  objects  of 
the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  should  be  read  and  the  adyisability  of  organising 
a  branch  in  connexion  with  the  auxiliary  body  in  this  country  might  then 
be  considered.  In  cities  or  counties  containing  large  Insh  populations  it 
might  facilitate  the  efl&cient  and  harmonious  working  of  the  moyement  it  an 
executiye  committee  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  dmding  such  city  or 
county  into  suitable  diyisions,  by  wards  or  otherwise,  and  promoting  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  branches  in  each  of  such  diyisions,  as  well  as  exercising  a  general 
suneryision  over  the  organisation  within  the  district.  Such  an  executive 
committee  is  not  demanded  by  the  Constitution,  and  if  formed,  ^th^  at  the 
initiation  of  the  movement  in  any  city  or  county  or  organised  by  branches 
already  in  existence,  should  not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  any  oranch 
or  its  communications  with  these  central  offices,  but  it  is  suggested  as  a  means 
likely  to  aid  in  the  spreading  of  the  movement  in  this  country  and  calculated 
to  promote  unity  of  action  amongst  those  desirious  of  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
our  impoverished  Fatherland. 

“  In  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  people  in  each  ward  or  division 
the  executive  committee  of  each  branch— or  of  the  city  or  district  if  organised 
—should  see  to  the  appointment  of  two  or  more  organisers  or  canvassers  for 
each  ward  or  division  whose  duty  should  be  to  call  upon  each  person  likely  to 
aid  the  movement  and  solicit  his  membership  for  the  branch  or  a  subscription 
towards  the  sustainment  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  branches  or  cities  could  powerfully  contribute  towards  the  success  of 
the  land  movement  by  organising  lectures,  picnics,  demonstrations,  &c.  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  and  by  such  measures  keep  the 
aims  and  objects  of  that  body  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Inshmen,  and  influence 
powerfully  the  public  sentiment  of  the  American  people. 

“  Should  a  branch  be  formed  in  your  city  you  will  please  suj^ly  me  with  the 
names  of  its  officers  and  the  other  information  required  by  the  Constitution.  It 
is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  vital  necessity  there  is  for  twmedia^  action  upon 
this  side  in  order  to  sustain  the  work  now  going  on  upon  the  ^her.  Ihe  task 
of  nroviding  for  the  wants  of  those  who  are  being  evicted  from  their  farms 
devolves  upon  the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  and  must  necessarily  email  a  very 
h-avv  expenditure.  This  is  a  work  of  charity  which  must  appeal  to  even  those 
who  might  withhold  their  aid  from  the  uprooting  of  a  system  which  stands 
sentinel  at  the  threshold  of  the  homes  of  Ireland,  and  drives  prosperity  and 
comfort  from  the  lives  of  their  inmates,  and  must  therefore  appeal  with  greater 
force  to  those  who  believe  in  the  abolition  of  those  laws,  and  who  are  resolved 
to  labour  with  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  for  that  end.  On  the  4th  July 
next  the  Irish  societies  and  our  people  generally  will  celebrate  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence  by  picnics,  meetings,  and  other  public  manifestations 
of  o-ratitude  for  the  Charter  of  Freedom— which  was  won  for  this  great  country 
by  combined  American,  French,  and  Irish  valour  Can  the  years  celebrations 
be  organised  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  work  of  independence  now  progressing 
in  Ireland— independence  from  famine,  misery,  social  degradation  and  all  the 
causes  operating  against  our  parent  country’s  contentment  and  happiness  ? 
I  appeal  In  behalf  of  the  objects  of  the  Laud  League  of  Ireland  to  those  who 
organise  these  annual  demonstrations,  to  devote  the  proceeds  this  year  to  aid 
the  Land  League  to  support  the  people  now  being  evicted  in  Ireland,  and  to 
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assist  that  body  in  the  work  of  striking  down  the  cause  of  famine  and  eviction 
in  that  country  for  ever.  Any  suggestion  by  you  as  to  the  best  means  for 
furthering  the  ends  of  this  movement  in  your  locality  will  be  gratefully 

received  by  -u  ^  4. 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Michael  Davitt, 

“  May  1880.  “  Central  Secretary. 


(The  Witness.)  I  do  not  think  the  other  .documents  matter,  Sir  Charles,  you  might 
hand  them  to  the  Attorney -General  if  he  cares  to  read  them.  Then  I  would  like  you 
to  read  the  rules  of  the  local  branches  ;  they  are  very  brief.  One  of  the  documents 
contains  an  audit  of  my  financial  accounts  while  in  charge  of  the  League. 

86  741  (Sir  0.  Bussell.)  There  is  a  passage  I  should  like  to  read  in  one  other 
addrks  dated  26th  October  1880.  “  To  the  members  of  the  Land  League  branches 

and  the  friends  of  Ireland  and  America.”  That  was  at  the  time  you  were  in  America  ^ 

— Yes,  shortly  before  I  returned.  ,  ,  ,  ,  n  ^  i. 

86.742.  And  when  the  Government  had  announced  what  has  been  called  the  coercive 
policy  I  think  it  was  on  the  eve  of  a  State  prosecution,  the  prosecution  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  which  preceded  the  proposal  to  resort  to  coercion. 

86.743.  You  say  : — • 

“  The  English  Government  has  once  more  resorted  to  its  traditional  policy  of 
“  coercing  Ireland,  and  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and  his  associates  on  the  Land  League  are 
again  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  their  unprincipled  and  hypocritical  enemy. 

“  Whence  the  justification  for  this  muzzling  of  the  leading  men  of  Ireland 
“  to-day.  and  for  striking  down  a  public  organisation  which  represents  and 
“  advocates  the  cause  of  our  impoverished  people  ? 

“  There  has  been  no  incitement  to  insurrection  or  appeals  to  revolutionary 
“  remedies  either  on  the  part  of  the  Land  League  or  any  of  its  members  singled 
“  out  for  prosecution.  Nothing  has  been  hidden  or  disguised  from  the  emissaries 
“  of  the  Government  in  connexion  with  the  land  agitation.  Care  has  been  taken 
“  that  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  should  stand  within  the  bounds  of  even 
“  the  fraudulent  constitution  which  treachery  and  corruption  imposed  upon  our 
“  country  by  the  infamous  Act  of  Union.  Outrages  and  acts  of  violence  have 
•  “  been  discountenanced  at  every  meeting  and  by  every  member  of  the  League, 
“  while  nothing  has  been  done  or  attempted  that  should  challenge  the  application 
“  of  those  powers  by  which  England  delights  to  crush  the  national  aspirations  of 
“  our  race.  Yet  all  the  legal  machinery  of  its  Government  is  now  to  be  employed 
“  in  procuring  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Parnell,  together  with 
“  that  of  the  executive  and  leading  members  of  the  Land  League  organisation. 
‘‘  And  why  ?  The  landlords  of  Ireland  demand  it.  That  class  of  men  whoni  the 
“  London  ‘  Times  ’  once  stigmatised  as  the  ‘  cutpurses  of  the  British  Empire  ’  are 
“  howling  for  vengeance  upon  the  Land  League,  and  a  Liberal  Government  has  to 
“  obey  the  mandate  of  a  few  thousand  individuals,  and  trample  upon  the  few 
“  remaining  privileges  of  five  millions  of  the  Irish  people.” 

[The  document  was  handed  to  the  Attorney-General.']  You  mean  the  rules  and  byelaws 
for  the  local  organisations,  is  that  the  thing  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  last  I  ask  to  be  read. 
{Sir  C.  Bussell.) 


“RULES  AND  BYLAWS  FOR  LOCAL  ORGANISATIONS. 

'  “1. 

Name:  The  name  of  this  branch  shall  be  the  Irish  National  Land  and 
“  Industrial  League  of . 


“2. 

Object :  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  the  rendering  of  moral  and 
“  finanancial  aid  to  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland. 
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“3. 

“  Government :  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  vice- 
“  president,  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  to  be  elected  by  the  general  body. 


“  4. 


“  Branch  Organisation :  Each  branch  organisation,  in  wards  or  otherwise,  to 
“  elect  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  also  one  delegate  from  their  body 
“  to  represent  the  branch  on  the  executive  committee  should  an  executive  be 
“'resolved  upon.  • 

“  Ward  Organisers :  Two  members  of  each  branch  shall  be  appointed  as  ward 
“  organisers  or  canvassers,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  organise  the  ward  or  division 
“  of  such  branch  and  canvass  for  members  or  assistance  for  the  Land  League  of 


(4 


44 

44 

44 


“  Ward  organisers  can  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  Land  League  of  Ireland 
from  persons  who  do  not  desire  to  become  members  of  a  branch  organisation. 
Such  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  the  treasurer  s  book  as  donations,  and 
forwarded,  with  membership  fees,  &c.  to  the  central  office. 


“  5. 

“  Membership  ;  Any  person  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  towards  the  objects 
“  of  the  association  becomes  a  member,  and  is  entitled  to  a  card  of  membership. 
“  The  dues  shall  not  be  less  than  one  dollar  per  annum. 


“  6. 

“  The  various  ward  organisations  shall  report  once  every  three  months  to  the 
“  central  secretary,  and  produce  their  accounts  whenever  required. 

“  7. 

“  The  treasurer  of  each  branch  shall  forward  to  the  treasurer  of  the  central 
“  council,  for  transmission  to  the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  all  moneys  which 
“  may  come  into  his  hands,  less  necessary  expenses  for  rent,  stationery,  &c. 

“  8. 

“  The  treasurer  of  this  branch  shall  pay  all  necessary  expenses  for  printing, 
“  postages,  stationery,  rent,  and  such  other  legitimate  expenses  as  may  be 
“  incurred. 


“  9. 

“  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  the  members  of  his  branch,  write  the 
“  minutes  of  branch  meetings,  join  with  the  treasurer  in  a  monthly  report  to  the 
“  central  offices,  and  perform  the  other  clerical  work  of  the  branch. 

“  10. 

“  The  executive  committee,  wherever  organised,  shall  hold  a  stated  meeting 
“  at  least  once  a  month.  They  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  secretary  from  their 
“  own  body,  and  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  branches  in  a  city  or 
“  county.  The  officers  of  a  branch  in  a  city  or  county,  including  branch 
organisers  or  canvassers  should  form  the  executive  committee. 

“  11. 

“  Each  branch  shall  hold  stated  meetings  a  least  once  at  month,  and  annual 
“  meeting  on  the  second  of  January  for  the  election  of  officers  and  for  the 
“  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  it. 


“  12. 

“  The  officers  first  elected  by  a  branch  shall  hold  office  until  the  second 
“  Sunday  of  January  1881,  Or  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 
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“  13. 

“  Tlieso  rules  and  byelaws  may  be  amended  by  local  branches,  if  so  required, 

“  providing  such  amendment  shall  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the 

“  central  body. 

“  14. 

“  Special  meetings  of  the  branch  may  be  held  on  a  call  by  one-fifth  of  its 
“  members,  or  by  the  executive  committee,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
“  secretary  to  call  such  meetings.  Three  days’  notice  at  least  of  special  meetings 

must  be  given.  ^  ^  i 

“  These  rules  and  byelaws  are  issued  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central 

“  committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

“  Michael  Davitt. 

“  Central  Secretary.” 

(The  Witness.)  I  have  given  a  copy  to  Mr.  Atkinson.  ^ 

86.744.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Now,  during  the  time  you  were  engaged  in  this  work  ot 
organising,  you  became  aware  of  the  intended  prosecution  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
members  in  Ireland  on  the  popular  side  in  what  was  known  as  the  Government 

prosecution  of  1880  ? — Yes.  .  ^  x  i 

86.745.  Which  resulted  in  the  jury  disagreeing? — In  practically  an  acquittal. 

86",746.  And  you  thought  it  was  your  duty  to  be  with  them  as  you  had  taken  an 

early  part  and  a  prominent  part  in  starting  the  movement  ? — Yes,  I  thought  if  a  State 

prosecution  was  going  on  in  Ireland  I  ought  to  be  there.  i  i ,  -xx  x 

86.747.  And  accordingly  you  returned  and  were  included? — No,  1  was  not 

86.748.  I  thought  you  were  ;  you  told  me  some  little  time  ago  that  the  last  meetings 
in  any  connexion  with  the  Fenian  organisation  which  you  attended  in  Ireland  you 
attended  on  the  occasions  you  have  told  us  of  in  1879  ? — Yes,  I  think  about  August  or 

September  1879,  as  well  as  I  can  remember. 

86  749  When  you  were  in  America  on  the  organising  tour,  did  you  attend  some  live 
or  sii  camp  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  the  U.  B.  organisation  ?— About  that 
number,  but  I  might  have  attended  more ;  whenever  I  was  invited  to  go  to  any 
meetings  of  Irishmen,  either  in  America  or  Ireland,  I  always  went,  whether  they  were 
Orangemen  in  Ulster  or  Clan-na-Gaelers  in  America. 

86.750.  I  want  you  to  tell  my  Lords  why  you  went  to  those  meetings,  and  what 
you  did  when  you  went  to  those  meetings? — I  went  chiefly  •to  explain  what  the  Land 
League  movement  was,  and  to  try  and  prevent  the  Clan-na-Gael  organisation  in 
America  from  attacking  the  Land  League  in  America.  I  was  invited  on  each  of  these 
occasions  to  attend  these  meetings  for  ihe  purpose  of  explaining  what  the  agitation  of 
the  Land  League  in  Ireland  was.  The  Dublin  “  Irishman,”  which  was  then  edited  by 
the  late  Mr.  Pigott,  attacked  the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  and  in  America,  attacked 
me  personally,  and  it  had  some  circulation  at  that  time  among  men  in  America,  and 
anticipating  the  same  efforts  that  were  made  in  Ireland  to  get  the  I  R.  B.  to  attack 
the  Land  League  would  be  made  in  America — 

86.751.  Through  the  U.B.  ?— Through  the  U.B. 

86.752.  Did  you  honestly  try  by  putting  forward  the  advantages,  as  you  conceive 
them'  to  be,  of  an  open  land  movement,  to  win  them  to  the  same  course  ? — I  tried  to 
win  their  support  to  the  Land  League  as  I  had  tried  to  win  the  support  of  many  classes 

of  Irishmen.  .  •  v  i  v,  > 

86.753.  Not  merely  in  your  speeches,  but  in  conversation  with  individual  members  f 

—In  private  conversations  and  interviews,  as  well  as  in  speeches.  Being  a  member,  or 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  I  had  the  virtual  entree  to  the  Clan- 
no-G^l,  which  at  that  time  embraced  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  Irish  race  in 
.^^xn0i*iC3/ 

86.754.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  of  these.  I  think  you 
attended  a  meeting,  did  you  not,  at  a  town  which  includes  the  man  Le  Caron  or  Beach 
amongst ? — It  included  him  among  the  population. 

;  86,755.  That  is  Braidwood  ? — At  Braidwood  I  attended  a  public  meeting  which,  I 
think,  he  organised ;  whether  I  attended  a  camp  meeting  there  of  which  Beach  was  an 
officer,  I  do  not  know.  .  ^ 
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86  756.  I  think  that  meeting  was  held  some  time  at  the  end  of  August  or  the 

beginning  of  September,  at  any  rate  it  is  reported  in  the  ‘‘ Irish  World  of  the 

4th  September  1880 Yes,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  upon  that  occasion  I  was  the 
guest  of  that  man  Beach.  It  is  a  long  speech,  but  that  is  an  extract  from  it,  but  it 
^ill  be  found  fully  reported  in  the  “  Irish  World,  and  Le  Caron  or  Beach  was  on  the 

platform  while  that  speech  was  being  delivered.  -.cor,  k  -4-^  n 

^  86  757.  The  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  14th  September  1880,  page  5,  reports  it  fully  ;  this 

only  purports  to  be  an  extract  of  it,  but  the  whole  can  be  referred  to.  It  is  at 

Braidwood,  Illinois. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  [Beading!] 

“  Hitherto  our  methods  have  been  futile,  our  strength  has  been  wasted,  and 
“  at  the  end  of  each  abortive  attempt,  despair  and  discouragement  have  rested 
“  upon  us.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  our  worshipping  of  idols  like  0  Connell 
and  others,  our  appeal  to  arms,  that  our  desires  to  gratify  r^enge  and 

excitin"  of  impulses  and  sentiments,  were  vain  and  useless.  Though  no 
nation  °or  people  ever  had  greater  cause  for  a  just  ind^nation  and  revenge 
than  ours,  they  neither  boded  or  worked  any  good  results.  They  courted  what  the 
English  Government  wanted — our  defeat  as  law  and  order  breakers  and  at  each 
attempt  on  our  part  she  was  half  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  chastising  us. 
Our  impulses  fed  themselves  on  poetic  victories,  and  our  means  and  lives  were 
sacrificed  in  these  unreasoning  directions.  To-day  we  let  our  reasons 
we  fight  landlordism  with  difierent  weapons,  we  keep  inside  the  law,  we  do  what 
all  the  world  will  justify,  we  refuse  to  see  our  families  starve  before  our  eyes 
while  the  landlords  live  in  luxury  on  what  our  exertions  raise.  ^  .  o 

“  We  have  paid,  according  to  Government  valuation,  many  times  the  price  or 
the  land,  and  in  addition  to  this,  as  God  has  giv»  it  to  us  by  right  of  a  just 
occupation,  we  will  not  be  dispossessed  of  it.  How  will  we  do  this  .  I  will 
tell  you,  but  first  let  me  state  why  we  are  becoming  so  strong  and  united,  in 
former  methods,  when  we  told  them  to  shoulder  the  musket  or  handle  the  pike, 
we  invited  them  to  violate  the  law,  with  little  hope  save  death  or  imprisonment, 
and  such  was  ever  the  result.  Now  we  show  them  how;  beggary  and  starvation 
are  to  be  avoided  by  union,  and  that  eventually  they  are  sure  to  be  the  possessors 
of  the  land.  That  the  British  Government  could  not  fight  a  peaceful  movement 
of  this  nature,  and  that  what  was  already  gained  was  a  premise  of  certain 
victory.  This  movement  is  not  confined  to  Ireland  alone.  Already  it  begins 
to  animate  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  English  and  Scotch,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  all  be  united  as  one  man  to  crash  out  the  system  of 

land  ownership  that  is  their  curse  and  bane  *  j 

Some  there  be  who  say  shoot  the  landlords.  To  this  we  say  no^  thousand 
times  no.  It  will  do  no  good,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  AVe  stand  in 
need  of  the  moral  support  of  the  world.  People  are  very  much  averse  to  the 
shedding  of  human  blood,  and  wherever  and  whenever  our  people  adopt  this 
course  we  subject  ourselves  to  the  disapproval  of  those  who  aid  and  desire  our 
success  No,  my  friends,  it  will  not  do  to  shoot  the  landlords,  we  must  shoot 
the  system  that  makes  the  tribe  possible.  With  the  destruction  of  the  system 
on  which  this  robber  class  exist  they  will  pass  quietly  and  peaceably  out  of 
the  way,  and  we  who  labour  to  compass  a  bloodless  refora  mil  feel  much 
better  than  though  we  had  given  unwise  counsel  or  been  partakers  m  sanguinary 
strife.  No,  my  friends,  we  need  resort  to  no  such  paltry  means  of  defeime. 
If  there  must  be  murder  let  the  hands  of  those  that  uphold  a  Government  that 
permits  such  cancers  to  exist  on  the  body  politic,  be  the  only  hands  that  drip 

“  I  think  you  understand  the  principles  on  which  the  Irish  Land  League 
looks  for  and  expects  success.  And  we  .are  conscious,  as  are  the  landlords 
throughout  the  British  Empire  and  throughout  the  civilised  world,  that  our 
“  success  means  simple  justice  to  the  despised  and  oppressed  toilers. 

86  758.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  believe  you  have  got  extracts,  or  indeed  reports  of  a 
number  of  speeches  that  you  made  ? — Oh,  yes,  a  large  number  in  America  as  well  as 
Ireland  Too  many  of  my  speeches  have  been  read  already,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
•nflict  any  more  of  them  upon  their  Lordships;  they  have  been  very  indulgent  indeed 
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upon  it.  But  you  liave  some  there  delivered  in  America  at  various  times,  and 
speeches  delivered  in  Ireland  also,  and  there  are  also  some  which  have  not  been 
read. 

86.759.  I  see  amongst  those  which  you  have  given  me  here,  and  probably  their 
Lordships  will  be  grateful  for  what  you  have  said,  that  you  made  a  speech  on  the 
21  st  August  1880,  at  St.  Louis,  the  one  I  have  just  read  of  the  4th  September  at 
Braidwood,  one  on  the  30th  October  at  East  Broadway,  New  York,  one  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  that  is  in  a  later  year  1882,  one  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  6th  July  1882,  one  in  September  1886  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  others. 

I  must  ask  you  generally,  the  Attorney -General  can  have  them  if  he  desires  them,  or 
can  refer  to  them  if  he  desires  them.  Did  you  in  all  the  speeches  that  you  made  honestly 
insist  upon  this  movement  being  one  free  from  crime,  and  open  and  constitutional  ? — I 
did. 

86.760.  Did  you  honestly  do  so? — I  did  so  honestly  because  I  believed,  with 
reference  to  the  movement,  that  was  the  best  policy.  I  do  not  want  to  claim  for 
myself  any  more  credit  than  is  due  to  every  other  prominent  member  of  the  Land 
League  ;  they  all  denounced  crime  and  outrage,  and  spoke  against  those  matters  just 
the  same  as  I  did. 

86.761.  Apart  from  any  higher  motives,  or  any  view  that  moralists  may  take,  did 
you  honestly  believe  that  it  would  injure  the  success  of  the  movement  if  it  were  to  be 
committed  to  any  connexion  with  crime  ? — I  was  certain  from  my  own  experience  in 
America  that  nothing  could  defeat  the  Land  League  sooner  than  the  prevalence  of 
outrage,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  denouncing  outrage  perpetrated  by  a  maddened 
peasantry,  I  always  denounced  landlordism  as  the  seat  and  source  of  every  agrarian 
dispute  in  Ireland,  and  I  have  denounced  it  in  my  speeches  and  utterances,  and  I  have 
conscientiously  believed  all' m^  life  that  that  will  be  so  as  long  as  landlordism  remains 
in  Ireland. 

86.762.  I  W'ould  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  general  questions.  First  of  all  as  regards 
the  IT.  B  in  America ;  I  think  that  afterwards  came  to  be  practically  called  the  Clan- 
na-Gael,  did  it  not? — I  think  the  Clan-na-Gael  is  its  public  or  popular  name. 

86,76k  That  in  its  literal  translation  means  the  people  of  the  Gael,  the  Irish 
people? — Sons  of  the  Gael,  sons  of  the  Irish  people. 

86.764.  Did  you  ever  understand  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was,  as  I  think  the  phrase 
has  been  used  in  one  of  these  libels,  “  a  murder  club  ?— No,  I  know  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  that  it  was  no  more,  in  those  years,  a  murder  club,  than  the  Carlton  Club, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  true  of  it  at  this  moment. 

86.765.  Whatever  individual  members  of  it  may  have  dode,  that  is  another  matter? 
— I  know  nothing  about  that,  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  I  know  it. 

86.766.  What  do  you  say  as  regards  the  people  connected  with  it  ? — I  have  already 
said,  I  think,  that  when  I  was  intimate  with  it  in  1880,  it  embraced  some  of  the  best 
men  of  the  Irish  race  in  America :  judges,  professional  men,  merchants,  men  of  the 
highest  respectability,  men  of  civic  and  Government  position,  men  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  an  organisation  if  it  countenanced  crime  or  assassination,  in 
anyway . 

86,7*67.  Whatever  its  constitution  was,  what  its  true  character  was,  I  wish  to  ask 
you  this  question,  and  just  consider  it  before  you  answer  it.  You  have  told  us  that 
you  addressed  some  camp  meetings,  and  tried  honestly  to  bring  them  to  a  belief  in 
open  constitutional  methods  ? — My  object  was  primarily  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  the 
Land  League.  All  Irish- Americans  are  very  enlightened  people,  and  they  will  judge 
for  themselves  ;  but  my  real  object  was  to  prevent  an  anticipated  attack  on  the  Land 
League;  and  whenever  I  was  invited  to  any  of  these  meetings  I  always  went;  and  if 
I  went  to  America  to-morrow  and  was  invited  I  would  go. 

86.768.  And  with  that  object  you  welcomed  the  support  of  any  person  who  appeared 
to  you  honestly  to  come  and  subscribe  to  the  objects  of  the  League? — Yes,  and 
welcomed  an  opportunity  of  explaining  what  the  Land  League  was,  what  it  would  do 
for  Ireland,  and  how  we  meant  to  achieve  that  end. 

86.769.  You  have  hoard  the  evidence  of  Beach,  and  you  conveyed  an  impression, 
I  think,  rather  by  insinuation  than  by  direct  statement;  was  there  to  your  knowledge, 
in  any  shape  or  fashion,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  alliance  between  the  U.  B.  or  the 
Clan-na-Gael  and  the  Land  League  movement  in  Ireland  ? — None  whatever,  beyond 
what  the  membership  of  the  Land  League  by  prominent  Clan-na-Gaelers  might  imply, 
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t.hev  beinff  individual  members  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Irish-Americans  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  but  were  members  of  the  Land  Lea  gue. 

86  770  I  should  like,  in  reference  to  this,  to  ask  you ;  you  were,  you  have  told  us, 
at  one  time  an  active  Fenian,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  what  would  you  say 
was  the  membership  of  the  Fenian  body  in  America  as  compared  with  the  membership 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— Do  you  mean  the  earlier  Fenian  movement? 

86  771  Yes  in  1867  ? — I  would  say  there  would  be  at  least  halt  a  million  of 
members’ in  1866  and  1867.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  from  absolute  knowledge 
I  was  not  in  America  at  the  time,  but  from  what  I  have  learnt  subsequently  I  would 
sav  there  was  between  300,000  and  500,000  members,  probably  half  a  million 

86  772.  e  have  heard  the  comparative  figures  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  which  were 
comnaratively  insignificant  ? — I  knew  nothing  about  the  total  meml^rship  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael ;  but  from  what  has  been  said  here  I  would  say  it  is  very  insignificant  as 

86^773  What  do  you  say  has  been  the  effect  upon  political  feeling  in  America, 
amongst  the  Irish  people  particularly,  of  the  open  Land  League  and  National  League 
movement  in  Ireland  ?-The  efiTect  has  been  to  win  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  movement  . 
the  unqualified  support  of  the  entire  Irish  race  in  America  and  it  has  also  had  this 
extraordinary  effect :  it  has  caused  the  very  bitter  feeling  which  once  existed  in  the 
minds  of  Irish-Americans  towards  England  to  largely  disappear,  especially  since 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  was  brought  forward.  I  was  astonished  when  I  went  to  Chicago 
in  1886  to  find. men  who  had  been  very  bitter  towards  England  in  previous  years  speak 

altogether  in  a  different  way.  j  -u  j.  i.r  l  Von 

86  774  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  another  person  and  about  another  paper  which  has 

been ’before  adverted  to.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  of  the  “  Irish 

World”  ^ _ I  met  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  for  the  first  time  an  the  occasion  of  a  lecture 

I  delivered  in  Brooklyn,  I  think  about  September  or  October  1878,  and  whenever  I 
have  o-one  to  America  afterwards  his  was  the  first  house  to  which  I  bent  my  footsteps 
in  New  York  after  arriving,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  this  about  him  :  He  is  a  man 
altofretlier  misrepresented  in  England.  I  know  a  large  number  of  people  in  Amenca 
and  in  Europe  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  better  man  morally  and  as  a  Christian  and  as 

a  philanthrophist  than  Patrick  Ford.  •  j  ^  t,* 

86  775.  nW  I  would  ask  you  in  reference  to  his  paper— one  ^nod  of  his  paper 
parti’cularly— up  to  1883,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  tad  the  “  Irish  World  in  any  way 
countenanced  or  suggested  the  use  of  dynamite  ?-I  think  not.  Before  the  land  move¬ 
ment  was  started  in  Ireland,  it  had  advocated  the  Skirmishing  Fund  policy,  which  was 
started  by  O’Donovan  Rossa,  but  when  the  agitation  sprang  up  in  the  M  est  of  Ireland 
it  ceased  to  advocate  resort  to  revolutionary  methods,  and  gave  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland  a  continuous  and  generous  support  up  to  what  is  known  as  the  Kilmamham 

86^776.  Then  from  the  time  of  the  Kilmainham  treaty  and  the  release  of  the  pohtical 

prisoners,  Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  which  would  be  in  May  1882,  I  think - .—Yes. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  would  rather  you  did  not  lead  as  to  this,  because  there  is 
evidence. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  have  had  the  papers. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  the  reason  I  interpose.  ^ 

{Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  ought  perhaps  not  to  put  a  leading^question. 

86  777  After  the  release  of  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  others  (and  your  own 
release,  by  the  way,  from  Portland),  did  it  change  its  attitude  or  not  ?— Not  imme¬ 
diately  after,  but  a  few  months  subsequently.  I  think  after  the  establishment  of  the 
National  League  in  Dublin,  the  programme  of  which  Mr.  Ford  thought  very 
reactionary  and  conservative,  the  “  Irish  World  ”  began  to  change  its  policy,  and  I 
regret  that  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Ford  openly  advocated  a  resort  to  dynamite. 

86  778.  What  attitude  did  you  take  in  reference  to  that  matter  with  Mr.  Patrick 

Ford? _ Well,  I  think  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ford  and  to  his  sister.  Miss  Ford,  reasoning 

with  him  against  a  resort  to  any  such  policy,  and  I  think  in  public  letters  and  public 
speeches  about  that  time  I  took  up  the  same  attitude.  I  think  I  may  claim  that 
ultimately  I  largely  succeeded  in  inducing  Ford  to  abandon  the  policy  of  dynamite, 
and  come  back  to  a  policy  of  moral  force,  which  he  is  now  honestly  advocating  in  his 

paper. 
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86  779.  So  that  it  was  from  a  period  of  about  the  autumn  of  1882  or  1883  that  he 
for  a  time  advocated  that  policy  ?-I  think  the  beginning  of  1883;  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  this :  I  think  it  was  a  resort  to  a  policy  ^  coercion  after  the  unhappy 
eyeZ  of  6th  May  that  largely  influenced  the  “Irish  World  in  its  propaganda  of 

^  780  You  have  had.  have  you  not,  some  connexion  with  the  paper  itself  ?— Yes,  I 

was?o?respondenT^^^  the  “  IriJh  World  ”  during  a  brief  period  in  1879-  and,  I  think, 
1880  I  wrote  altogether  about  six  letters,  which  I  sent  by  post,  and  about  a  dozen 
<?Tn  all  cabled  letters.  I  have  got  copies  of  them,  and  will  give  them  to  the  Attorney- 
G^Mral  a  he  wants  to  haye  them.  During  that  time  the  “  Irish  World  was  advocat- 

infiT  the  policy  of  the  Land  League.  ,  .  ,  i  -u  j  f 

86  781  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  letter  which  has  been  read  in  the  course  ot 

the  case,’ which  you  wrote  in  reference  to  that  dynamite  •— ;  that  was  a 

letter  written  to  Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ford  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  published.  I  have  written,  to  Mr.  Ford  asking  him  about  it,  and 
he  has  no  recollection.  If  it  has  not  been  published  I  scarcely  think  it  would  be  fair 

to  read  it  here,  but  I  have  the  copy. 

86,782.  At  all  events,  you  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  ?  Yes,  I  have ;  but  I  do  not 

think  the  letter  was  published.  ,  i  •  + 

86  783.  (Sir  0.  Bussell).  I  will  give  you  the  reference  to  that  letter.  ^  It  is  at  page 

38'^8'  It  was  read  by  me  in  the  course  of  my  address  to  your  Lordships  .  You  will 
find  the  original  of  that  letter  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  copies  of  letters^  addressed  to 
Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Danvir,  of  Liverpool,  on  the  same  subject  here.  wo  of  them 

had  been  v^hlished  [passing  an  envelope  to  the  learned  counsel].  ^ 

86.784.  At  all  events  in  that  you  took  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  that  evil  policy 

of  dynamite? — Yes.  ^ 

86.785.  At  the  bottom  of  page  3829,  I  should  like  to  read  one  passage  in  relation  to 
Ford  : — 

“  It  is  true,  and  I  regi’et  it  exceedingly,  that  Patrick  Ford  is  represented^  in 
“  late  despatches  as  having  gone  in  with  the  dynamite  party,  and  this  acqui^tion, 
“  if  really  made,  will  lend  to  it  a  power  which  it  could  never  otherwise  obtain. 
“  From ‘  spreading  the  light’  to  educate,  to  advocating  dynamite,  which  must 
“  destroy  the  movement  of  social  reform,  is  an  extraordinary  change,  indeed, 
“  in  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  has  been  so  strenuous  a  supporter  of  the 
“  moral  force  doctrine ;  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  Patrick  Ford  has 
“  altogether  abandoned  reason  for  Rossa.  Principles  of  reform,  intelligently  and 
“  fearlessly  propagated,  are  far  more  destructive  to  unjust  or  worn  out 
“  systems  than  dynamite  bombs,  which  only  kill  individuals,  or  knock  down 
“  buildings,  but  do  no  injury  to  oppressive  institutions ;  and  that  man  must 
“  be  politically  blind  who  cannot  see  that  the  firing  of  ideas  of  ameliorative 
“  social  reform  into  the  heads  of  England’s  toiling  millions,  is  infinitely  more 
“  likely  to  hasten  the  solution  of  our  own  national  and  social  problems,  than  will 
“  be  the  blowing  down  of  houses  and  the  killing  of  innocent  persons  among  these 
“  very  millions.  Any  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  Irishmen  that  would  be 
calculated  to  consolidate  thirty  millions  of  people  into  a  unit  of  deadly 
antagonism  against  every  form  of  Irish  political  movement — and  perhaps  of 
retaliation  upon  seven  millions  of  our  race  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain — must 
be  the  proposition  of  a  madman.  The  dynamite  theory  is  the  very  abnegation 
of  mind,  the  surrender  of  reason  to  rage,  of  judgment  to  blind  unthinking 
recklessness,  and  can  only  be  equalled  in  unconscious  imbecility  by  advocating 
the  substitution  of  gunpowder  for  coal,  to  hasten  the  process  of  generating 

steam.” 


i  ( 


That  is  strong  enough.  That  expressed  your  views  which  you  have  always  enter¬ 
tained  and  expressed  ?— Yes.  I  have  been  opposed  to  the  use  of  dynamite,  because  I 
do  not  think  it  is  manly  or  honourable  warfare ;  but  do  not  understand  me  as  saying 
I  am  opposed  on  principle  to  the  use  of  physical  force. 

86,786.  No,  I  do  not  understand  that  ;  if  there  is  a  legitimate  cause  and  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  I  presume  ?— If  there  was  a  reasonable  chance  of  success 
in  Ireland,  the  Lord  knows  we  have  had  sufficient  cause. 
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86  787  Now,  I  have  one  thing  to  ask  you,  as  I  am  in  this  connexion.  Some 
statement  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  “Irish  World”  in 

^^86^88  £^far  as  you  know,  had  the  League  anything  to  do  with  that  or  with  the 
paying  for  the  doing  of  that  ?— So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  had  anything  to  do  with  it 

but  myself.  ,  /t  -n  i 

86  789  When  was  it  that  in  fact  you  were  a  party  (I  will  ask  you  in  a  moment 

how)’ to  the  dissemination  of  the  “Irish  World”?— I  think  in  1879.  I  do  not  know 

about  1880,  because  I  was  out  in  America  during  the  greater  portion  of  1880,  but  I 

may  have  circulated,  or  had  circulated,  some  of  the  “  Irish  World”  in  the  beginning 

^^86  79*0  How  had  you  done  that?— I  got  parcels  consigned  to  me  by  Mr.  Ford. 
These  I  had  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  paying  for  the  postage. 
Occasionally  I  went  to  the  agent  of  the  “Irish  World”  in  Bolton  Street,  Dublin, 

Mrs.  Keogh,  and,  I  got  her  to  send  copies,  I  paying  the  postage. 

86,791.  Who  paid  for  any  expense;  they  were  sent  gratuitously  ?— they  were  sent 
gratuitously,  because  Mr.  Ford  had  what  was  called  a  “  Spread  the  Light  fund.  He 
appealed  to  the  readers  of  the  paper  in  America  to  supply  the  means  of  sending  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  to  Ireland.  I  got  the  papers,  paid  for  postage,  and  the  Land  League 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  beyond  that.  At  that  tune  I  appreciated  very 
much  the  doctrines  of  personal  independence  that  were  taught  in  the  “  Irish  orlcL 
The  farmers  of  Ireland  were  then,  and  had  been  for  generations,  mere  slaves  to  the 
landlords  and,  to  their  agents,  and  I  wanted  to  teach  them  the  doctrine  of  upright 
manly  independence.  The  “  Irish  World  ”  preached  those  doctrines  at  that  time. 

86  792  One  other  thing  I  have  to  ask  you  as  to  which  the  Attorney- General  made 
a  statement  the  other  day,  which  I  think  was  not  quite  accurate,  that  it  had  been 
proved  rather  at  the  Dublin  State  trial  of  1880,  that  the  Lai^  League  had  paid  for 
the  dissemination  of  what  was  called  ‘  Pandeen  O’Rafferty  s  Commandments  loii 
have  something  to  say,  first  of  all,  about  the  form  of  that?— Yes,  I  was  the  author  of 

that.  , 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  page  of  that  report  .  ^ 

86  793.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Page  531  ? — I  was  the  author  of  that,  bnefly. 

86  794  What  do  you  say  about  the  form  of  it  ? — Well,  I  regret  that  it  appeared  to 
be  a  ’parody  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  for  any  man  who  is 
a  Christian  toJuse  sacred  language  even  to  propagate  what  he  considers  sound  i  eas, 
but  I  wanted  ^speak  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  in  their  own  lanpage  so  as  to 
get  them  to  agree  with  me  on  the  land  question.  I  wrote  that  pamphlet  and  pa^d  for 
Its  circulation.  I  do  not  think  a  penny  came  out  of  the  Land  League  fundb  for  that 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  while  you  regret  the  form  of  it  you 
believed  in  the  substance  of  what  you  there  set  forth  ?— Certainly,  and  do  now  ^oheve 
in  every  sentiment  I  then  expressed.  If  I  had  to  do  it  again  I  certainly  would  n 
take  the  same  course  with  reference  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  j  x  +v,- 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  the  Attorney- General  stated  that  it  was  proved  at  this 

trial  that  it  had  been  paid  for  by  the  Land  League.  ’  .  ,  ,  , 

86,796.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  may  say  at  once  I  had  not  in  my  mind  the  le  s 
distinction  between  Land  League  and  Mr.  Davitt.  If  that  had  been  P°^ 
should  admit  It  at  once.  I  did  not  at  all  draw 
•  and  the  Land  League.  My  friend  may  take  ^ 

no  point  or  distinction  of  that  kind  ?— I  was  not  the  I.and  League  at  that  time. 

8^797.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date  was  it  ?--I  think  it 
part  of  1879  or  early  in  1880— I  fancy  the  letter  part  of  18^9.  I  think  the  date  s 
In  the  leaflet.  I  have  not  it  here,  but  I  can  get  a  copy  if  t^^e  Attorney- General  wants 

to  see  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  read  this  from  the  report.  ,  x  •  x  j  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.)  The  paper  now  produced— was  that  printed  m  your  office  . 

— To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was. 

(Mr  Murvhv.)  Do  you  know  from  whose  instructions  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .v, 

86,798.  (Tkl  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  appeared  at  that  trial  that  you  were  the 

author  of  it  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  did. 
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86.799.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not-  know?— I  do  not  think  it  appeared  during  the 
proceedings,  but  it  was  well  known  in  Dublin. 

(The  President.)  I  was  only  wanting  to  know  whether  it  was  proved. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  not ‘aware.  I  cannot  tell  your  Lordship.  This  is 
from  the  report  of  the  trial.  The  paper  now  produced — was  that  printed  in  your 
office  ? — To.  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Do  you  know  from  whose  instructions  ? — I  do  not.  (Q.)  Have 
“  you  got  any  entry  in  your  book  that  would  tell  ? — Yes.  I  know  who  it  was 
“  charged  to  and  paid  by.  (Q.)  By  whom? — Mr.  Davitt.  (Mr,  Justice  Barry.) 

“  What  document  is  it  ?  (Mr.  Muryhy.)  Paj/dcen  O’Rafferty’s  Commandments.” 

That  is,  I  think,  all  about  it. 

86.800.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Davitt  was  not  a  traverser  in  that  trial? — No,  I 
was  in  America.  I  would  have  been  if  I  was  in  Ireland. 

86.801.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Then  I  think  there  were  other  things  charged  to  the  Land 
League,  200  posters,  50  posters,  200  letters,  5,000  eight-paged  letters,  Mr.  Devoy. 
Now,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Devoy,  will  you  just  tell  me  whether  or  not  that  is  the  letter 
of  Devoy’ s  which  was  printed,  not  the  one  which  has  been  referred  to  [^Passing  owe]  ? 
— This  is  the  letter.  The  one  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General  was 
never  printed  in  this  form  or  circulated  in  any  way  by  the  Land  League.  That  was 
printed. 

86.802.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Is  this  one  of  the  original  ones  ?— Yes,  this  is  one 
of  the  original  ones.  It  was  printed  along  with  one  from  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  and 
circulated  along  with  that  at  the  time. 

86.803.  Where  is  the  Matthew  Harris  one  ? — I  think  I  have  got  a  copy. 

86.804.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  does  not  mean  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  ? — No,  a 
separate  leaflet. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  it  read  again.  I  should  like  it  marked. 

86.805.  This  is  one  of  the  original  ones  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  is  really  not  very  important,  excepting  on  the  ground  of  accuracy. 
It  is  not  the  one  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  circulated  by  the  League. 

86.806.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  headed,  “  Proposed  New  Departure  ”  ? — This 
is  not  the  proposed  new  departure 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  is  right.  It  was  the  new  departure  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Attorney- General  as  having  been  circulated  by  the  League. 

(The  Witness.)  I  will  give  you  one,  Mr.  Attorney.  [^Passing  owe.]  And  this  is  the 
Matthew  Harris  one  circulated  at  the  time. 

86.807.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Paldeen  O’Raflbrty  publication  ? — I  have  not  one 
with  me,  but  I  can  wire  for  one  to-night,  and  it  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning. 

86.808.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. )  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Davitt,  when  that  letter  of 
Devoy  s  and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris’s  were  sent  out?  About  what  date?-^I  think  about 
June  or  July,  my  Lord.  The  date  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  letter. 

86.809.  (The  President.)  The  date  of  the  letter  is  June  18th,  1880? — It  appeared  in 
the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  It  was  sent  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  and  it  was  printed 
in  that  form  and  sent  out  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Brennan. 

86.810.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  way  in  which  it  comes  is  this  :  Devoy  sends  his  letter 
to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  and  it  is  there  printed  ?  —  It  is  an  attack  upon  the 
“  Irishman,”  for  attacking,  in  the  name  of  the  extreme  party,  the  Land  League. 

86.811.  I  only  want  to  get  the  history  of  it,  Mr.  Devoy  from  America  writes  this 
to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  ? — Yes. 

86.812.  Who  published  it  ? — Yes. 

86.813.  Then  the  Land  League,  in  order  to  prevent  these  attacks  upon  the  Land 
League  as  far  as  Devoy  may  have  influence,  circulated  this  in  the  country  ? — Along 
with  a  letter  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris’s  that  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and  was  written 
for  the  same  purpose. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Perhaps  they  had  better  be  read  now. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Except;  the  postscript  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris’s  letter,  I  do  not  see 
anything  in  it  objectionable  at  all. 

(The  Witness.)  I  think  it  is  fair  and  just  to  Mr.  Harris  the  letter  should  be  read, 
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{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Very  well,  we  will  have  both  read,  my  Lord. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Ronan  says  the  whole  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris’s  letter 
is  already  in.  ’  Therefore,  we  need  not  read  it  again,  if  that  is  so. 

{The  President.)  Just  refer  us  to  the  page.  * 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  find  it. 

{The  Witness.)  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  remember  the  postscript  very  well  about  secret  versus 
open  action.” 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  whole  point  of  the  letter  is  in  the  postscript  apparently. 

.[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris’s  letter  is  already  printed  at  page  1932. 
That,  therefore,  need  not  be  read  again. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then,  my  Lord,  this  is  the  letter  of  John  Devoy  on  the  political 
situation. 


“  John  Devoy  on  the  Political  Situation. 

“  The  following  letter  has  appeared  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

New  York,  June  18th,  1880. 

»  — Some  eighteen  months  ago  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  a  letter 
“  of  mine,  roughly  sketching  out  a  plan  by  which  I  and  many  others  who  had 
“  given  some  attention  to  Irish  affairs,  thought  a  common  basis  of  political 
“  action  might  be  arrived  at  between  several  sections  of  the  Irish  people,  then 
“  separated  by  strong  differences  of  opinion,  but  having  many  objects  in  cornmon. 

“  That  letter  and  some  public  utterances  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  of  a  similar 
“  tendency,  were  made  the  subject  of  hot  discussion  at  the  time,  and  in  the  rather 
“  animated  controversies  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  Ireland,  allusions, 
“  more  or  less  direct,  have  been  frequently  made  to  the  policy  supposed  to  be 
“  indicated  in  these  pronouncements.  I  have  no  wish  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
“  again,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  already  made  in  placing  Irish 
“  National  politics  on  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  platform,  although 
“  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Many  incidents,  however,  which  have  occurred 
“  within  the  past  few  months,  many  statements  made  in  the  course  of  your  late 
“  warm  discussions,  prompt  me  to  again  ask  space  in  the  Freeman  for  some 
“  remarks  on  the  present  political  situation  in  Ireland. 

“  The  discussions  I  refer  to  have,  of  course,  mainly  dealt  with  the  land 
“  question,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  supposed  attitude  of 
“  the  Nationalists  towards  it.  But  in  some  quarters  the  controversy  has  taken 
“  a  much  wider  range,  and,  looking  over  the  Irish  papers  for  the  last^  three 
“  months,  a  good  deal  of  strong  language  is  to  be  found  on  the  merits  of  agitation 
“  in  general,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  political  end  ;  and  on  the  personal 
“  character  of  the  agitators  now  at  work  among  the  people,  in  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
“  find  a  subject,  from  the  reconstruction  of  human  society,  or  the  creation  of 
‘‘  a  brand  new  famine-proof  Ireland,  to  the  ‘  dictatorship  of  Mr.  Parnell,  that 
“  has  not  been  fiercly  argued.  You  have  had  meetings  smashed  up,  and 
“  abortive  attempts  to  smash  up  others,  and  gentlemen  of  standing  in  the 
“  National  movement,  who  have  been  rather  outspoken  in  denouncing  such  practices 
“  in  the  past,  have  either  maintained  a  suspicious  silence  regarding  these  distur- 
“  bances,  or  said  in  substance,  ‘  don  t  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump.]  Then  comes  the 
“  explanations,  recriminations,  abuse  of  individuals,  insinuations  of  unworthy 
“  motives,  and  the  usual  incidents  of  an  Irish  controversy.  Everybody,  as  usual,  is 
“  right ;  and  everybody  else  is  wrong.  No  Irishman  ever  makes  a  mistake,  nor  can 
“  he  ever  find  anyone  who  cares  a  rush  for  the  countiy  but  himself.  And  it  is  in 
“  the  name  of  Ireland  that  everything  is  done,  whether  it  be  the  tearing  of 
“  Mr  Parnell’s  trousers,  the  breaking  of  a  head,  or  the  back  of  a  chair  in  the 
“  Rotunda,  or  the  shying  of  a  rotten  egg,  supplied  by  the  Dublin  liquor  dealers,  at 
“  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan.  ‘  Oath-breakers  have  been  pitched  into  ’  in  a  style  to  satisfy 
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the  most  rigid  moralist,  at  least,  if  the  moralist  did  not  know  that  it  is  only 
‘oath-breakers’  who  support  the  Land  League,  who  are  denounced;  in  fact 
onfwouldLnk  that  there  were  no  ‘  oath-breakers  ’  at  all  on  other  side,  it 
one  had  no  other  e-ridence  than  the  support  given  to  some  and  the  charitable 
suLce  extended  to  others  in  lieu,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  important  service 
tendered  ‘to  Ireland  ’  by  opposing  other  ‘  oath-breakers  who  are  on  the  wrong 
ride  All  this  has  not  appeared  in  the  ‘  Freeman,’  but  the  results  have  taken 

UP  a  considerable  amount  of  your  space.  ^  i£-l+ 

“  While  on  this  subject  of  ‘  oatb-breakmg,  permit  nie  to  set  myself  right 

with  regard  to  a  rumour  that  has  recently  been  circulated  about  me.  Although 
of  a  personal  nature,  it  has  also  a  political  bearing,. and,  I  believe,  was  started 
with  a  view  to  create  some  disturbance  in  a  certain  rather  numerous  section  of 
the  Irish  National  party.  I  find  the  following  paragraph  in  several  of  the 
‘  Irish  ’  papers  recently  come  to  hand  : 

“  ‘  Mr  John  Devoy,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  ‘  new  departure  ’  in 
“  ‘  Irish  politics,  in  which  the  alliance  between  the  Fenians  and  the 
‘  Pamellites  was  proposed,  will,  it  is  stated,  become  a  candidate  for  the 
“  ‘  county  Tipperary,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth. 

This  statement  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  believing  it 
had  its  origin  in  malice.  I  would  not  enter  the  British  Parliament  if  by  any 
chance  elected.  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Queen  (or  King)  of  England,  and  I  entirely  disapprove  of  Nalionalists  of 
1  opinio^  conSxions  doing  so.  All  my  friends  in  the  National  move 
mLt  know  this ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  that  the  author  of  the  state 
mentis  a  friend  of  mine,  either  personally,  or  politically.  Mr.  Smyth  has,  I 
Sn  glad  to  see,  reconsidered  his  resolution  to  resign,  but  the  publication 
of  the  paragraph  has,  nevertheless,  served  the  purpose  for  which,  I  feel 
certain,  it  was  intended,  viz.,  to  make  it  appear  that  I  am  ^anxious,  or 
at  least  willing,  to  go  into  Parliament.  The  reference  to  the  new  depar- 
ture’  leaves  no  dolbt  of  this  on  my  mind,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  paragraph  in  question  made  the  text  for  articles,  letters,  and 
speeches,  denou^ng  my  ‘departure  from  the  true  path  and  my  ‘  aban- 
donment  of  the  physical  force  party’  of  freeing  Ireland.  Of  course,  I 
can  stand  any  amount  of  that,  especially  from  people  who  if  on  the  ‘  true 
path’  at  all,  are  sitting  down,  idly  blocking  it  up,  and  impeding  all 
movement,  or  following  paths  leading  nowhere.  I  can  aflTord  to  disregard  abuse 
from  ‘  patriots  ’  whose  ‘  physical  force  policy  is  confined  to  smashing  the  heads 
and  tearing  the  breeches  of  men  who  differ  slightly  with  them  in  opinion,  with 
an  occasioLl  variation  in  the  way  of  a  volley  of  rotten  eggs  Whether  the 
vollev  be  fired  in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  whisky  trade,  or  in  that  of  even  a 
shad^V  Irish  Republic,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  the  powers  ot  men 
trained  in  such  tactics  if  placed  in  front  of  a  police  barrack  or  a  platoon  of 
British  infantry  ;  and  my  conviction  that  if  we  have  to  wait  for  an  Irish 
Republic,  or  a  free  Ireland  of  any  kind,  till  the  work  can  be  done  by  such  men, 
and  such  methods,  the  ‘  crack  of  doom  ’  will  come  and  find  us  still  waiting. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Nationalists  who  believe  in  these  practices  are  very 
few  in  number,  and  many  of  those  who  participated  in  the  recent  disgraceful 
proceedings  were  induced  to  do  so  by  misrepresentation  of  the  worst  kind.  I 
Lve  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  rumour  about  my  intention  to  become 
a  candidate  for  Tipperary  was  deliberately  set  afloat  for  the  simple  purpose  of 

making  certain  young  men  believe  that  I  also  was  a  ‘  aeserter. 

“  There  are  many  people  in  Ireland  unfortunately  who  can  be  influenced,  at 
least  for  a  time,  by  the  dexterous  use  of  high-sounding  phrases,  and  by  the 
affectation  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  principle  which  is  made  the  excuse  for 
fiction  and  the  cloak  for  personal  malice.  Very  few  have  the  means  of 
finding  out  the  hollowness  of  all  this  cant  about  ‘  the  true  pa^A  fA® 

slightness  of  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  that  thorny  path  is  subjected  by  the 
amount  of  motion  performed  on  it.  Fewer  still  perhaps  know  how  rnany  cosy 
little  spots  are  to  be  found  on  it,  where  wearied  patriots  ay  lie  down  and 
sleep  at  perfect  liberty  to  dream  of  the  glorious  Ireland  we  shall  doubtless 
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“  have  some  time  or  other,  without  the  bother  of  working  for  it.  It  is  so  much 
“  easier  to  dream  of  regenerating  Ireland  than  to  go  out  into  the  turmoil  and 
“  strain  of  every-day  politics,  and  with  a  fixed  purpose  ever  in  view,  toil  and 
“  strive  and  battle  for  its  attainment,  help  to  give  the  people  that  political 
“  training  without  which  a  ‘  free  Ireland  ’  would  be  almost  useless  to  them  for 
“  a  generation,  and  endeavours  to  create  the  condition  that  would  make  a  real 
“  effort  for  freedom  possible.  This  flinging  of  phrases  and  imputation  of  bad 
“  motives  are  part  of  a  system  under  which  hundreds  of  intelligent  young  men 
“  in  Ireland  to-day  are  impatiently  chafing,  but  without  the  moral  courage  to 
“  tear  the  veil  from  the  wretched  sham. 

“  This  twaddle  about  ‘  constitutional  agitation  ’  is  an  element  of  disturbance 
“  in  Irish  politics  w^ich  cannot  be  ignored,  because  it  is  associated  with  the 
“  names  of  a  few  men  of  respectable  character  and  standing  in  the  national 
“  movement,  but  who  really  stand  almost  alone  in  their  opposition  to  agitation. 
“  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  difiiculty  of  doing  any  real  good  for  Ireland 
“  while  vituperation  takes  the  place  of  argument,  and  while  the  best  energies  of 
“  each  little  clique  or  party  are  devoted  to  foiling  the  schemes  of  some  other  set 
“  of  people,  and  preventing  anything  from  being  done  in  the  country  that  is  not 
“  acceptable  to  themselves.  The  worst  of  all  this,  is  that  the  public  mind  is 
“  misled  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  a  huge  section  of  the  National  party,  and  the 
“  mouthings  of  every  driveller  who  has  learned  a  few  phrases  by  rote  are  given  a 
“  certain  political  significance. 

“  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  the  Nationalists  towards  the  land  movement,  and 
“  what  would  it  be  towards  any  broad  and  comprehensive  national  movement 
“  that  may  be  started  in  the  future.  Great  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to 
“  make  them  hostile,  and  to  make  the  public  believe  that  they  are  at  present 
“  hostile  to  all  such  movements,  but  I  feel  confident  these  efforts  will  fail  because 
“  I  have  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of  the  great  majority.  There 
“  can  be  no  question  that  individually  the  majority  of  the  Nationalists  give  an 
“  active  and  earnest  support  to  the  Land  League,  without  relinquishing  their  own 
“  principles,  and  they  would  give  a  similar  support  to  any  really  sound  and  well- 
“  managed  national  movement  acting  by  constitutional  methods.  And  where 
“  they  hold  aloof  they  give  no  countenance  to  rowdyism,  of  which  those  who  do 
“  nothing  for  Ireland  have  the  monopoly.  This  is  true  to  even  a  much  greater 
“  extent  of  Irish  American  Nationalists,  it  is  qualified  by  the  undoubted  fact, 
“  that  a  feeling  which  is  not  without  considerable  justification  in  the  action  of 
“  individuals,  has  get  possession  of  some  minds  that  the  Land  League  is  being 
“  used  to  quietly  and  steadily  sap  the  foundations  of  the  advanced  national 
“  movement,  and  gradually  build  up  a  power  that  would  crush  it  out  of 
“  existence.  Personally  I  have  no  fear  of  this,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  a 
“  man  in  the  Land  League  with  either  the  ability,  the  strength  of  will,  or  the 
“  influence  to  play  such  a  role,  even  if  the  idea  were  entertained.  If  any  man 
“  were  insane  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  he  would  provoke  a  conflict  that 
“  would  last  but  a  short  time  indeed,  and  the  Land  League  would  have 
“  disappeared  at  the  end  of  it.  I  do  not  think  any  such  conflict  will  come,  and  I 
“  do  not  see  why  it  should.  A  conflict  could  not,  I  am  convinced,  be  brought 
“  about  in  any  other  way,  and  therefore  it  may  be  considered  out  of  the 

“  question.  .  ,  ,  .  t  i  i 

“  For  my  part  I  would  much  rather  see  a  representative  body  in  Ireland 

“  speaking  for  the  country  on  the  national  question,  and  dealing  with  all  minor 
“  questions  which  demand  present  attention,  than  a  body  confining  itself  to  the 
“  land  alone.  If  there  is  not  now  such  a  body  the  Nationalists  referred  to  are 
“  chiefly  to  blame.  I  hope  soon  to  see  such  a  movement,  and  claim  that  the 
“  country  is  steadiiy  and  rapidly  advancing  towards  it.  The  land  movement,  in 
“  my  opinion,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  an  expression  of 
“  the  national  will,  and  to  demonstrate  its  necessity.  It  was  the  most  natural 
“  movement  that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  for  many  years,  and  its  initiation  was 
“  the  immediate  result  of  last  year’s  failure  of  the  crops.  The  utter  ruin  of  the 
“  harvest  left  the  people  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  relentless  and  murderous 
“  system,  and  their  own  bitter  experience  told  them  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
“  them.  They  determined  to  seek  a  remedy  in  time,  and  the  land  movement  was 
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“  the  work  of  the  people’s  own  hands.  If  men,  who  know  the  people,  and  who 
“  saw  what  an  unequal  struggle  was  before  them,  stepped  in  and  gave  shape  and 
“  direction  to  their  efforts,  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that  instead  of  inciting  to  a 
“  social  warfare  they  simply  averted  utter  chaos.  It  was  a  spontaneous  move- 
“  ment  of  the  people  themselves,  and  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  public  men  in 
“  Ireland  combined  could  not  have  prevented  it  in  one  form  or  another. 

“  If  the  Western  peasantry,  with  ruin  and  extermination  staring  them  in  the 
“  face,  had  been  left  to  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  they  would  have 
■“  been  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  such  as  no  real  friend  of  Ireland  wants 
“  to  see.  Will  anyone  who  has  watched  the  revival  among  the  Irish  people  of  the 
“  old  spirit  of  stubborn  independence  which  centuries  of  degradation  had  almost 
■“  crushed  out — will  anyone  who  has  noted  the  different  temper  of  the  peasantry 
“  during  the  present  agitation  from  that  shown  in  the  last  land  movement — for  a 
“  moment  imagine  that  an  agrarian  uprising  would  not  have  followed  the  first 
“  attempt  at  wholesale  eviction  last  autumn  if  the  people  had  not  been  taught  to 
hope  for  safety  from  other  methods  ?  Without  a  strong  and  vigorous  agita- 
“  tion,  and  without  combination  among  the  farmers,  the  landlords  would  certainly 
“  have  evicted  by  wholesale,  and  the  people  would  as  certainly  have  resisted.  Of 
course  they  would  have  been  crushed,  and  their  resistance  would  have  been 
“  made  the  pretext  for  the  depopulation  of  large  districts  of  the  country.  A 
“  score  or  two  of  landlords,  a  few  hundred  policemen  and  soldiers,  and  perhaps 
some  thousands  of  the  people,  would  have  been  slaughtered,  famine  and 
“  pestilence  would  have  raged  unchecked  through  all  the  western  counties, 
“  and  we  should  have  witnessed  such  an  exodus  as  would  have  made  all 
“  previous  ones  seem  the  merest  driblets.  And  does  it  ever  occur  to 
“  the  critics  of  the  land  agitation  to  ask  what  would  the  Irish  people  in 
“  America  and  in  England  have  been  doing  all  this  time.  These  gentlemen 
“  strangely  misunderstand  their  exiled  countrymen  if  Ihey  for  a  moment  suppose 
“  they  would  have  remained  idle  spectators,  and  they  must  be  sanguine,  indeed, 
•“  if  they  imagine  that  their  own  little  parties  and  programmes  would  have 
“  survived  the  convulsion  that  would  have  ensued.  Some  of  the  Nationalist 
“  critics  of  the  land  movement  seem  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
“  just  passed  or  is  now  passing  through  a  great  social  crisis  which  threatened  the 
“  very  existence  of  the  people,  and  that  if  anything  was  ever  to  be  done  for 
“  Ireland,  the  first  thing  necessary  was  to  keep  the  people  on  the  soil.  With 
“  all  its  shortcomings  and  its  mistakes,  I  claim  the  land  movement  has  so  far 
“  succeeded  in  effecting  this,  and  made  it  possible  to  keep  alive  a  national 
“  movement  in  the  future.  The  Land  League  is  not  perfect,  and  I  do  not  know 
“  of  anything  in  Ireland  that  is.  Face  to  face  with  a  great  emergency,  it  was 
“  formed  in  a  hurry,  and  during  a  constant  series  of  political  excitements,  having 
“  to  fight  for  its  existence  on  every  side,  it  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not  commit 
“  many  blunders.  Its  programme  being  somewhat  crude  has  been  sharply 
“  criticised,  but  the  criticism  of  our  opponent’s  policy  is  a  much  easier  task  than 
“  the  substitution  of  one  of  our  own.  It  has  been  thus  with  the  few  Nationalists 
“  who  have  denounced  the  Land  League.  They  have  nothing  to  offer  instead, 
“  and  they  are  doing  nothing  to  further  their  own  principles.  Their  policy 
“  appears  to  consist  in  finding  fault  with,  and  flinging  hard  names  at, 
“  everyone  who  attempts  to  do  anything,  and  in  trying  to  get  the 
“  country  to  wait  till  they  are  ready  for  something  or  other  which  does  not 
“  appear  to  be  very  clear  even  to  themselves.  They  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
“  anyhow  by  restless  and  half-educated  people  who  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  sat  upon,  and  who  think  that  though  Thomas  Davis  has  written  many 
“  noble  things  the  country  might  do  better  than  lazily  pouring  over  his  writings, 
“  and  dreaming  of  some  time  in  the  far  distant  future,  when  independence  might 
“  by  some  possibility  or  other  be  attained.  These  half -fledged  young  men  have 
“  done  more  in  one  short  year  to  attract  the  world’s  attention  to  Ireland,  and  to 
“  arouse  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  necessity  of  making  an 
“  effort  to  lift  the  country  out  of  bondage,  than  their  critics  have  done  during 
“  their  whole  lifetime,  and  this  ungenerous  abuse  aud  constant  sneering  only 
“  injure  those  who  indulge  in  them.  The  Land  League  has  taught  the  Irish 
agricultural  classes  their  strength,  and  has  given  them  habits  of  organisation 
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and,  disciplino,  and  almost  romovod  tHat  foar  of  tHe  landlord  ■which,  was  a  serious 
“  obstacle  to  all  independent  political  action.  Any  effort  to  break  down  the  power 
“  of  the  landlords  must  serve  the  national  cause,  for  they  enjoy,  not  alone  a 
“  monopoly  of  the  land,  but  of  the  whole  local  administration  of  the  country, 
“  which  enables  them  to  practically  stifle  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  crush  out 
“  all  opposition  to  English  rule.  The  breaking  down  of  the  power  of  the  land- 
“  lords  must  naturally  result  in  a  radical  change  in  the  local  bodies  in  which  they 
“  now  exercise  control,  and  the  possession  of  these  bodies  by  the  national  party 
“  would  mean  so  many  positions  won  from  the  enemy,  from  which  the  struggle 

“  could  be  pursued  with  greater  advantage.  p  -d  •••  i 

“  The  demands  of  the  League  will  not  be  granted  by  a  Parliament  of  British 
“  landlords.  Of  course  they  won’t.  But  is  that  a  reason  why  the  right  principles 
“  of  the  Land  League  should  not  be  laid  down  ?  The  Irish  people,  pending  the 
“  solution  of  the  national  question,  have  a  right  to  say  how  they  would,  if  they 
“  had  the  power,  settle  all  their  great  social  and  political  problems  ^land  tenure, 
“  local  government,  education,  franchise,  industries,  &c.,  and  if  these  questions 
“  are  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  Irish  members  should  be  compelled  to  say 
“  what  the  country  wants,  no  matter  how  little  England  may  be  disposed  to  give. 
“  The  less  we  ask  the  less  we  shall  get.  I  attach  infinitely  more  importance  to 
“  the  organisation  of  the  people,  and  the  work  done  in  Ireland,  than  to  anything 
“  that  may  be  done  in  Parliament.  In  fact,  the  really  important  part  ot  the 
“  movement  is  that  which  is  carried  on  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is 
“  only  the  wilf&lly  ignorant  or  prejudiced  who  will  maintain  that  a  sohd 
“  combination  among  the  farmers,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  offering 
“  an  unceasing  passive  resistance  to  eviction  and  to  landlord  exactions,  •would 
“  not  eventually  break  down  the  ■  present  land  system  or  any  other  siniilar 
“  system,  and  force  Parliament  to  legislation  which  no  amount  ct  activity 
“  eloquence,  or  obstruction  inside  the  House  of  Commons  could  obtain.  And 
“  this  work  of  organisation,  this  extra-Parliamentary  propaganda,  is  only 
“  now  fairly  initiated.  If  our  clever  and  ambitious  young  men  would 
“  only  look  a  little  into  the  future,  they  would  see  how  much  more  good  they 
“  could  do  at  home  among  the  people,  organising,  counselling,  educating  them 
“  fnr-  fbp  InriD-  and  arduous  struffRle  before  them,  than  in  strutting  around 
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“  comfortable  class  in  the  towns.  Nationality  has  nothing  but  defeat  before  it 
“  while  dependent  on  rags  and  misery  for  support.  The  best  friend  of  the 
“  national  cause,  therefore,  is  the  man  who,  while  steadily  adhering  to  his  own 
“  principles,  and  working  for  them,  does  his  best  through  the  means  at  hand  to 
“  lift  his  countrymen  out  of  the  slough  of  poverty,  degradation,  and  despair.  He 

*  “  is  no  friend  of  Ireland  who,  even  for  a  fancied  or  temporary  gam  to  the 
“  national  cause,  would  suppress  liberty  of  speech  or  interfere  with  the  right  of 
“  public  meeting. 

“  Some  gentlemen,  of  rather  Conservative  tendencies,  advocate  a  peasant 
“  proprietary  on  the  ground  that  it  .  would  tend  to  make  the  agricultural 
“  population  Conservative.  These  gentlemen  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  believe 
“  that  such  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  would  make  fat  contented  subjects 
“  of  Queen  Victoria  of  the  Irish  farmers,  and  I  have  :^o  hope  that,  with  increased 
“  prosperity  and  independence,  they  would  become  sturdier  and  more  stiff-ne(5ked, 

“  and  resent  more  strenuously  than  now  the  assumption  by  England  of  the  right  to 
“  rule  Ireland.  There  is  no  reason  why  people  of  these  conflicting  views  should 
“  not  work  together  for  an  object  which  both  believe  to  be  good.  Neither  has 
“  any  control  over  the  future,  nor  has  one  the  right  to  say  to  the  other  where  his 
“  career  of  progress  shall  stop.  For  my  part,  I  want  to  see  Ireland  placed  in 
“  such  a  position  that  she  can  decide  for  herself  whether  such  a  connexion  with 
“  England  ’  shall  continue  or  not.  If  she  should  decide  against  my  wishes,  I 
“  should  have  no  more  right  to  complain  than  the  Conservative  land  reformer 
“  would  have  if  her  voice  were  raised  for  independence.  And  when  men  work 
“  together  for  a  common  object,  it  is  much  easier  to  reconcile  differences  of 
“  opinion  than  when  they  are  arrayed  in  opposing  camps.  The  right,  in  all  such 
“  cases,  has  the  best  chance.  Kespectfully  yours,  John  Devoy.” 

86.814.  {Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Mr.  Davitt,  before  I  leave  your  ^tory,.so  far  as  it  relates  to 
America,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  other  name  that  has  been  mentioned  here, 
that  is  Mr.  Sullivan  of  Chicago  ? — Yes. 

86.815.  How  long  have  you  known  him,  and  tell  us  what  you  do  know  about  him  ? 
— I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit 
to  Chicago  in  1878.  On  each  subsequent  visit  to  that  city  I  made  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
hospitable  home  my  residence.  I  have  conceived  the  highest  possible  opinion  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  of  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  of  his  character  as  a  citizen,  of  his 
honour  as  a  man,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  incapable  of  doing  anything  dishonourable. 

86.816.  You  made,  in  that  way,  the  close  acquaintance,  I  believe,  of  his  wife  also? 
— Yes,  I  have  the  honour  of  numbering  Mrs.  Sullivan  amongst  my  friends. 

86.817.  I  think  you  have  seen  her  recently  in  London  ? — During  the  adjournment 
of  this  court  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 

86.818.  I  believe  sho  is  a  lady  filling  some  responsible  literary  position  herself  ? — 
She  is  a  lady  over  here  now,  or  has  been,  representing  in  Paris  a  powerful  syndicate  of 
American  papers.  I  think  she  is  attending  this  court  as  a  representative  of  an 
American  paper  now. 

{The  President.)  Her  name  has  not  been  mentioned  in  reference  to  this,  I  think? 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  If  I  have  to  justify  it,  my  Lord,  there  was  an  allusion  to  it  by  my 
illustrious  friend  Mr.  Ronan,  who  unearthed  some  book. 

86.819.  (The  President.)  Oh,  yes,  there  was  some  reference?— I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  say  in  reference  to  that  book,  as  it  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ronan, 
that  I  do  not  know  any  work  that  has  done  more  to  enlighten  American  public  opinion 
on  the  Horne  Rule  question  than  that  book  of  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

86.820.  You  returned  to  Ireland  in  December  1880  from  the  United  States  ? — Yes, 
I  arrived  in  Ireland,  I  think,  about  the  20th  of  December  1880. 

86.821.  I  think  you  left  the  affairs  of  the  Land  League  in  America  principally  in  the 

hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  "Walsh  of  Waterbnry,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed 
treasurer  at  the  Tr^-|or  Hall  Convention  ?— Yes,  he  undertook  to  have  the  secretarial 
work  done,  and - 

86.822.  Content  yourself  with  that  statement,  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  matters  that 
are  irreevlnat.  On  your  return  to  Ireland  were  you  made  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  some — possibly  not  very  many — but  some  outrages  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  of  an  agrarian  character  ? — I  learnt  that  before  coming  to  Ireland, 
from  the  American  press. 
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86  823  When  you  got  to  Ireland  what -steps  were  taken  by  you,  or  in  conjunction 
with ’you!  in  relation  to  it  ?— Mr.  Parnell  saw  me  in  Dublin  on  my  arrival,  and  I  told 
him  what  the  feeling  in  America  was  with  reference  to  these  outrages,  that  the 
American  press,  without  exception,  condemned  them  strongly,  and  called  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland  to  do  their  best  to  put  them  down.  Mr.  Parnell, 
who  had  been  in  London,  I  think,  a  gread  deal  previously,  told  me  he  was  very  much 
concerned  about  these  outrages  also,  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  I  should  dr^t  a 
circular  in  the  name  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League,  and  send  this  circul^  to  all 
the  momb"T-  of  the  Land  League  throughout  the  country.  That  has  already  been 

'^86  824  Yes ;  that  circular  has  already  been  read  ?— May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
before  coming  to  Dublin,,  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Queenstown,  I  expressed 
similar  opinions  to  those  I  have  stated  now,  and  in  a  speech  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Irish  people  to  the  tone  of  the  American  pre^s.  I  Said  nothing  would^tend  to 
alienate  more  the  sympathies  of  the  people y  America  than  >ny-oympathy^<^ 

^*86,^5.  Immediately  upon  your  return  did  you  adilress  yourself,  in  addition  to  th 
publication  aud  issuing  of  this  circular,  to  the  matter,  and  make  formal  speeches  ^ 
throughout  the  country  ?— I  did.  I  delivered  about  30  speeches  m  the  70  days  that- 
elapsed  from  my  arrival  from  America  and  my  arrest  on  the  3rd  of  I  ebruary. 

(The  President.)  Can  you  give  me  the  reference  to  the  circular  •  .  , 

86  826.  (Sir  0.  Bussell.)  Page  3712,  my  Lord.  Now,  I  think,  Mr.  Davitt,  a  good 
many  utterances  of  these  30  speeches  have  already  been  read  ?— They  were  read  during 
Mr.  Parnell’s  examination.  ^  ^ 

•  86  827  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that  aj^ain.  Mr.  Davitt,^  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  may  supplement  them  by  reference  to  any  other;  they  have  been  given  t 
I)ac-e4213.  Were  you  able  to  form,  from  your  inquiries  and  ywr  observation,  any 
opinion  as  to  the  class  from  whom  those  outrases  proceeded  1— Well,  I  can  only  state 
what  was  told  to  me  by  priests  and  others  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  with  whom  I 

some  conversation  afterwards  about  these  outrages.  t  i  f  irvr,oi 

86  828.  Prom  what  class  were  they  supposed  to  proceed  .  I  think  from  oc 
agrarian  bodies,  of  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  men,— perhaps  a  couple  of  men  in  a  place  ; 

I  do  not  think  there  was'lEfty-  connexion  ,  .  «  ,  .  ’  n  4: 

^  86  S^Q.'Tme'an  ofwhaTcIass  were  they  ?— Oh,  chiefly  the  sons  of  smalkr  farmers, 

and  it  is  singular,  but  true,  that  in  nearly  all  the  western  counties  the  leader  of  those 
bands  was  an  ex-militiaman,*  or  an  ex-soldier  of  some  kind.  _ 

86  830  That  is  your  information,  at  all  events  ? — That  is  my  information. 

86’, 831.  I  think  you  were  arrested  in  1881 ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  me 

the  date? — On  the  3rd  of  February  1881.  •  ,  v  .  x  i 

86  832.  You  were  arrested  upon  the  ostensible  ground  that  you  had  not  reported 
yourself  under  your  ticket  of  leave?— Yes;  that  was  all  a  farce.  I  had  ceased  to 
report  myself  for  a  couple  of  years  before. 

86  833.  I  only  want  to  get  that  fact ;  you  had  not,  in  fact,  reported  yourself  for  a 
coupie  of  years,  and  had  been  free  from  arrest?— I  reported  myself  to  the  police^ after  1 
came  out  of  prison  in  order  that  I  should  by  so  doing  influence  the  release  of  other 
prison ersr  and  when  the  last  man  was  released  I  refused  to  report  myself  any 

^^86334.  You  had  not  reported  yourself  for  two  years  before  you  were  arrested?— 

Not  for  two  years.  .  .  ,  x  i  x  .1  oi-  oii 

86  835  And  you  were  not  arrested  during  that  time  ?— No,  not  molested  at  all. 

86836  You  Lre  re-arrested  on  the  3rd  of  February  1881  on  the  ostensible  ground 

that  ’you  had  not  reported  yourself  ?-That  is  so,  but  I  would  like  to  express  my  opinion 

as  to  why  I  was  arrested.  '  .  ,  .1  j  v _ 

86  837.  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  friend  reading  any  speech  that  you  delivered 

in  that  interval  between  your  return  from  America  in  December  and  your  arrest  in 
February.  Have  you  any  objection  to  every  syllable  of  those  speeches  being  read  . 

86.838.  Now  you  were  kept  in  prison  in  Portland  until  the  6th  May  1882,  when  you 

were  released  ? — Yes.  .  ,  x  o  n 

86.839.  You  reached  London,  I  think,  that  same  evening  about  8  or  9  0  clock  . 

Yes.  ’ 
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86  840.  Do  you  recollect  on  that  day  before  your  release  being 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  by  Mr.  Dillon,  and  I  think  Mr.  O’Kelly  Jes. 

86,811.  Who  had  themselves  shortly  before  been  released  ? — A  few  days  previously 

been  released  from  Kilmainham.  ,  ,  ,  x 

86,842.  Explain  how  they  came  to  see  you  and  what  they  came  to  see  you  abo  . 

I  learnt  subsequently  that  it  had  been  stated  m  the  House  of  Commons  and  m  the 
nress  that  I  was  likely  to  refuse  my  release  on  the  condition  of  a  ticket-of-Icave,  and 
Mr.  Parnell!  and  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr  O’Kelly  came  down  to  persuade  me  to  accept  the 

conditions,  and  come  out.  ^ 

86  843.  On  vour  way  up  in  the  train  I  believe  you  discussed  the  events  that  had 

hannened  during  your  15  months’  seclusion  ? — Yes,  I  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  any 
Spaper.T  h^r  any  news  from  the  outer  world  for  15  months,  and  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  told  me  the  events  that  had  occurred. 

86.844.  I  think  we  heard  you  were  supplied  with  Hansard  .  Hansard  was  sent,  but 

I  eot  it  the  day  after  my  release.  .  n  x  i 

86.845.  Then  it  certainly  was  not  much  use  to  you.  Do  you  recollect  learning  of 

the  change  of  Government  in  1882  ;  and  the  substitution  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  respectively  for  Lord 
Cowper  and  Mr.  Forster  1— Yes,  I  learnt  that  in  conversation  in  the  tram  to  London. 

86  846.  Was  that  referred  to  as  a  hopeful  change  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  others  . 

It  was  After  years  of  labour,  we  were  all  jubilant  at  the  idea  that  we  were  going  to 
get  something  as  the  result  of  our  labours  that  would, out  down  thg  m«w.^wnd^ 
Lrselves  some  rest  from  auitation. 

86  847.  As  you  mention  that,  I  may  ask  you,  were  you  fond  of  agitation  tor  its  own 
sake  ? — Indeed  I  am  not.  I  would  willingly  give  it  up  to-morrow  if  I  saw  some  justice 

done  to  Ireland,  not  otherwise.  ,  t  i  nr  Tfn 

86,848.  You  reached  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  I  think,  where  Mr.  Dillon, 

amongst  others,  were  staying  ?  Yes.  ^  ^  xx -o  i  -...i.  4-1, 

86  849.  And  do  you  recollect  hearing,  I  think,  through  Mr.  Bennett  Burleigh,  the 

fearful  rumour  of  the  tragedy  in  Phoenix  Park,  late  at  night  ? — Yes,  it  was  about 

II  o’clock  that  night.  ^  i  x  v.  r  -4- 

86  850.  I  believe  you  discredited  the  rumour? — Yes,  we  refused  to  believe  it, 

Mr  billon,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  I,  thought  the  thing  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  change 
of  policy  that  had  taken  place,  and  we  retired  to  rest  disbelieving  it. 

•86  851.  1  think  the  next  morning  at  a  very  early  hour  you  were  visited  by  Mr.  Henry 
George, -^in  fact  he  came  into  your  bedroom  and  communicated  the  news  to  you  ?- - 
Yes  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  came  into  my  room  and  he  told  me  that  the  worst 
thing  that  had  happened  for  Ireland  for  50  years  had  occurred  the  night  previously. 

86,852.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Parnell  coming  to  the  hotel  to  see  you  in  the  course  of 
that  morning  ? — I  recollect  every  incident  of  that  day  as  clearly  as  if  the  incident 

occurred  yesterday.  •  .  -  n 

86  853.  Just  tell  us  what  Mr.  Parnell  said  when  he  came  in  ? — Mr.  Parnell  came 

intone  room  ;  I  was  alone  at  the  time,  Mr.  Dillon  had  gone  downstairs ;  he  sat  down 
on  the  sofa,  and  addressed  me  as  follows  :  “  Davitt,  I  am  going  to  send  in  my  resigna- 
“  tion  to  Cork  to-morrow.  I  refuse  to  remain  any  longer  in  any  Irish  movement 
“  when  irresponsible  men,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  go  behind  our  backs  and  per- 
“  petuate  a  deed  of  this  kind.”  And  it  required  all  my  influence  to  persuade  him  from 

carrying  out  his  resolution.  ,  •  a-  • 

86,854-  Was  he  apparently  broken  down  by  this?^I  never  saw  him  suuering. 

from  such  keen  emotion  ;  he  was  utterly  broken  down.  He  thought,  as  we  all  thought, 
that  there  was  an  end  of  the  Irish  tr^inlik  for  a  generation. 

86.855.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  try  and  induce  him  to 
forego  that  resolution? — Yes,  I  told  him  that  he  was  called  upon  then,  more  than 
ever,  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  people,  in  order  to  prevent  those  who  had 
perpetrated  this  deed  carrying  out  similar  enterprises  if  demoralisation  set  in. 

86.856.  Was  it  upon  that  occasion— I  think  the  suggestion  came  from  yourself— 
that  the  manifesto  was  written? — Yes.  I  immediately  suggested  that  we  should  do 
something  in  the  way  of  issuing  a  manifesto  to  calm  the  minds  of  the  English  people 
and  to  influence  the  action of  the  Irish  people  in  that  crisis. 

86.857.  And  I  think  you  took  immediate  steps  by  wiring  the  terms  of  the  manifesto 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  who  was  the  treasurer? — Yes,  but  before  that  manifesto  was 
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drawn  up  several  of  the  other  members  of  the  Irish  party  came  to  the  hotel. 
Mr.  Justin  Macarthy,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  and  about  20  others,  and  I  had  by  that  time 
drafted  the  manifesto,  except  the  last  paragraph  which  I  think  was  suggested  either 
by  Mr.  Dillon  or  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  I  do  not  know  which.  ,  ,  , 

86  858.  I  do  not  know  what  that  refers  to  ?— It  called  upon  the  Irish  people  to  put 
forward  every  effort  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice,  and  that  a  stain  would  remain 
on  Ireland’s  name  unless  that  was  done,  and  then  it  was  wired  by  me  to  Mr.  Alfred 

86  859  That  was  suggested  either  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  or  Mr.  Sullivan?  Yes. 

86  860.  Then  you  addressed  it  to  Mil  Alfred  Webb,  in  Dublin,  with  instructions  to 
have’it  printed  and  spead  over  the  country  ?— It  was  printed>f  that  day,  Sunday,  and 
by  that  Lening’s  post  large  parcels  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  manifesto. 
I^think  appeared  in  all  the  towns  of  Ireland  on  the  following  morning. 

86361  Do  you  recollect  the  tone  of  the  English  papers,  with  very  few  exceptions  < 

_ Yes  •  it  was  admirable  indeed.  „  ,  „  ^  i  i  i  j 

86  862.  Self-controlling,  and  not  at  all  resentful  ?— -It  was  admirable,  under  the 

circumstances,  and  agreeably  astonished  me.  I  expected  an  atta^  on  the  Irish  people, 
^Tirthe  ooor  people  Lve  in  England  and  Scotland  would  have  suffered  m  consequence. 

86,863!  I  thinC  following  up  one  article  in  the  “  Standard,”  you  wrote  a  letter  . 
Yes  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  “  Standard. 

86  864.  At  that  time  ?— Yes.  It  has  been  read  already  ,  .  •  1 

86  865  (Sir  0.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  it  is  page  373b,  and  need  not  be  read  again.  1 
think  that  soon  after  that  event  you  also  saw  Mr  Egan,  did  you  not  -—Yei  1  I  went 
across  to  Paris  to  see  Mr.  Egan,  I  think,  the  Wednesday  following  the  6th  May. 

86  866.  We  know  there  was  originally  a  proposal  or  suggestion  of  offering  » 
bv  the  Land  League  ;  and  we  also  knew  of  Mr.  Egan  declining  to  sanction  that,  and 
Se  reason  he  gave  1— Yes,  he  explained  th.at  for  the  Land  League  to  oilier  a  reward  would 
tepStinu ap^^^iumontheworkof  the  common  informer  in*t«WSjat^^ 
time  he  pface’d  upon  record  his  detestation  of  the  murder  of  Cavendish  and  BhrSe^ 
86,867.  I  do  not  know'  w'hether  I  may  ask  you  no\v  compendiously,  1  uo  no  now 


Cfli 


a  licensed  victualler,  and 


how  ’the  factTs-d  d  you  knoTIny  of  4ese  people  at  all  who  were  afterwards  proved 
to  L  parties  to  that  murder  ?-I  L  not  think  I  ever  met  one  except  Carey.  I  think  I 
once  met  Carey  at  a  meeting  where  he  represented  the  bricklayers  of  Dublin.  I  think 

‘‘sTses"  wirwlslhl?  occasion  ?-It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  in 
Phoenix;  Park  in  connexion  with  my  prosecution  or  the  abandonment  of  the  prosecution 
of  rvself  and  Daly,  and  Brennan,  and  others.  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  any 
of  the  others  in  Dublin.  I.  may  have  done  amongst  the  population,  but  I  cannot 

^^^86  86^  You  know,  Mr.  Dvaitt,  what  the  charge  is  here;  is  there  any  ^ound— —  ? 
-I  make  one  exception,  I  did  meet  James  Mullett.  I  knew  James  Mullett,  that  is  the 

86,870.  What  was  James  Mullett,  I  forget?— He  was 

lived’ in  Upper  Dorset  Street.  ,  t  i  u- 

86  871.  How  came  you  to  know  him  ?— I  knew  his 
Mrs.’Muilett,  and  I  visited  the  house  about  three  ^1^8,1 

wflt,  1879.  I  did  not  meet  Mullett  after  the  end  ot  i8/y.  n  t 

86  872  Did  you  know  aiithing  in  relation  ti  the  character  or  pursui  s  o 
Mullett  which  made  it  improper  for  you  to  know  him  or  to  know  his  wife?-Not  at 
J1  the  very  tact  ot  his  being  a  Fenian  would  not  cause  me  to  cut  his  acquamtonce. 

86  873  Kd  you!  in  fact,  know  he  was  a  Fenian  ;  I  do  not  know  1-1  think  he  was. 
86  874  I  w/s  about  to  put  this  question  to  you  i  you  know  what  the  charge  here 
it,  is  there  any  ground  in  any  shape  or  form  for  the  suggestion  that  you  were  pnvy 
to  the  knowledges  of  that  tragedy  in  Phcenix  Park  1— Not 
in  prison  for  15  months  without  any  communication  from  the  outer 
thrwgh  the  governor,  and  having  been  released  on  the  6th  May,  I  nhoirt^joot^^v^ 

^°86^^75  put  to  you  the  same  question ;  so  far  as  your  colleagues  m  the  Land 
featueacritation  were  concerned,  from  Mr.  Parnell  downwards,  have  you  any  reason 
to  sSppose.  or  had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  in  any  fashion  directly  or 
indirectlv  concerned  in  it  ?— None  whatever. 


wife  before  she  became 
think,  in  my  life,  but  that 
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86,876.  Could  there,  in  your  opinion,  have  been  a  more  severe  blow  struck  at  your 
action  and  policy  than  that  occurrence? — None,  possiblf,  at  the  time. 

86  877.  I  think  you  made  that,  amongst  other  outrages,  the  subject  or  several 
speeches  which  you  made  in  Ireland,  some  in  England,  and  afterwards  I  think  you 
went  to  America  ? — Yes,  I  went  to  America  in  July. 

•  86,878.  July  1882  ?— July  1882,  on  a  short  lecturing  tour. 

86^879  You  were,  I  think,  present  at  the  demonstration  in  Boston  with  a  view  to 
raising  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  West  of  Ireland  and  of  the  islands  of  the  West  of 

86.880.  Although  you  did  not  say  anything  about  it  here,  I  think  it  is  right  to  ask 

you  you  yourself  have  made  special  efforts,  have  you  not,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
people  on  this  West  Coast  ?— Yes,  both  at  this  time  and  subsequently  in  1886  I  raised 
a  fund  of  3,000L  or  4,000L,  which  I  distributed  amongst  the  islanders  and  the  poorer 
class  of  farmers  on  the  adjacent  sea-board,  and  I  am  now  administering  a  small  fund 
placed  at  my  disposal,  mostly  through  Patrick  Ford,  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  to  enable 
..febooe  poor  fishermen  on  these  islands  to  buy  fishing  tackle.  ^  v 

86.881.  I  think  you  returned  from  America  by  way  of  Antwerp,  did  you  not?— Yes, 

I  remained  about  two  months  in  America,  perhaps  a  little  over,  and  then  went  direct  to 
France  to  see  Mr.  Egan. 

86.882.  Going  to  France  by  way  of  Antwerp  ? — By  way  of  Antwerp. 

86.883.  And  he  was  with  his  family  at  some  place  in  Normandy  ? — He  was  at 

Luxe-sur-Mer,  in  Normandy,  at  the  time.  .  . 

86.884.  What  was  your  object  in  visiting  Mr.  Egan  at  that  tinie  ? — I  was  anxious 
to  revive  the  land  “be  national  movement  in  Ireland.  I  had  discussed  with^  sorne 
representative  men  in  America  a  plan  of  re-organisation,  and  I  wanted  Mr.  Egan  s 
opinion ;  they  were  favourable  to  my  proposal. 

86.885.  Just  pause  for  a  moment ;  the  Land  League  organisation  was  addressed  to 
the  land  question  ?-— To  the  land  question,  but  it  did  not  ignore  the  national  question. 

86.886.  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all.  I  am  supposing  its  express  objects  were 

directed  mainly  to  the  land  question  ? — Yes. 

86.887.  You  were  anxious  the  movement  should  embrace  other  things  besides  ? — I 
was  anxious  to  take  a  step  in  advance,  to  raise  the  banner  of  land  nationalisation  not 
only  for  Ireland  but  for  Great  Britain,  and  to  bring  about  solidarity  of  action  between 
the  democracy  of  the  two  nations.- 

86.888.  Mr.  Parnell  differed  from  you  upon  that  point? — Mr.  Parnell  is  a  Tory  on 
the  land  question  and  I  am  an  advanced  Eadical. 

86.889.  After  you  had  these  interviews  with  Egan  you  saw  Mr.  Parnell  ?— I  saw 
Mr.  Parnell  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London. 

86.890.  Just  tell  us  the  course  of  the  discussion  and  the  result  ?— He  bluntly  told 
me  if  I  went  on  with  such  a  movement  he  would  retire  out  of  Irish  politics. 

86.891.  What  was  his  view  about  it  ? — He  said  he  thought  the^  country  should  be 
quieted  altogether  for  a  couple  of  years  ;  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  tragedy 
in  Phoenix  Park  had  made  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a  similar  movement  to  the 
Land  League,  and  then  he  was  very  strongly  opposed  to  any  ideas  of  the  land 
nationalisation,  and  I  believe  he  remains  somewhat  opposed  to  them  though  I  hope  he 
may  yet  see  salvation. 

86.892.  Subsequently,  I  think  in  October  of  that  year,  you  again  pressed  him,  and 
he  upon  certain  conditions  agreed  to  call  a  convention  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
starting  what  was  called  afterwards  the  National  League? — Yes,  by  that  time  the 
feeling  raised  in  England  by  the  6th  of  May  tragedy  had  considerably  gone  down  very 
much  to -the  credit  of  the  English  people,  and  there  was  a  widespread  desire  in 
Ireland  to  carry  out  the  movement  of  land  reform.  I  put  my  proposition  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  he  agreed  to  call  a  conference  upon  these  conditions. 

86.893.  What  Avere  the  conditions  ?^That  he  should  draw  up  the  platform  of  the 
land  question,  and  that  the  platform  should  be  peasant  propriety,  and  I  was  to  under¬ 
take  not  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  peasant  propriety  and  land  nationalisation  at 
the  convention. 

36.894.  Was  there  any  other  than  that? — I  think  I  left  myself  free  from  this 
condition,  to  advocate  land  nationalisation  afterwards,  which  I  did. 

86.895.  Was  any  condition  suggested  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  regards  Parliamentary 
action  ? — Oh,  yes,  he  insisted  that  the  work  of  land  reform  for  Ireland  should  be 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  a  Parliamentary  action. 
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86,896.  Then  I  understand  the  three  conditions  to  he,  first,  that  he  should  draw  the 

programme,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes.  j  j-  i.- 

86  897  Next,  that  so  far  as  land  reform  was  concerned  it  should  he  m  the  direction 
of  peasant  propriety,  and  that  you  should  keep  your  counter  idea  of  land  nationalisation  ? 
— Until  after  the  convention. 

86.898.  You  to  have  a  free  hand  after?— Yes.  ,  ,,  ,  ,  at.  1.1  u 

86.899.  And  that  lastly  that  parliamentary  action  should  be - . — bhoula  be  the 

main  action,  yes.  .  orriLA  ^t.  1* 

86  900.  What  do  you  mean  to  convey  by  parliamentary  action  i — ihat  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party  should  practically  have  the  control  or  the  entire  management  inside 
and  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the  English 
people  that  we  were  seeking  for  a  change  of  the  laud  system  in  Ireland  by  purely 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  action. 

86,901.  By  legislative  action  in  point  of  fact  ? — Yes. 

86I902.  On  those  terms  the  convention  of  the  17th  October  1882  was  held,  by  which 

the  present  National  League  came  into  existence  ?  Yes. 

86.903.  I  think  so  far  as  the  National  League  was  concerned,  you  have  not  yourself 
taken  as  prominent  a  part  in  that  as  you  did  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Land  League? 

_ ]^o  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  want  me  to  have 

the  same  control  over  the  National  League  as  I  excercised  over  the  Land  League. 
Then  my  opinion,  differing  with  his,  upon  the  land  question  was  another  reason  why 
[  did  not  interfere  actively  in  the  control  of  che  National  League.  In  the  earlier 
stage  of  this  organisation  in  1883  and  1884  I  did  address  a  good  number  of  meetmp 
in  Ireland,  but  I  have  practically  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  of  the 
National  League  for  the  last  two  years. 

86  904.  I  will  ask  you,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  does  extend,  have  you  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  National  League  and  the  Executive  of  the  National  League  ever 
encouraged  crime  or  voted  money  in  respect  of  crime  ?— No,  I  have  no  such  knowledge, 
because  I  know  such  policy  would  not  at  all  be  carried  out,  either  by  Mr.  Pamel  or 

by  Mr.  Harrington.  ,  .  •  n 

86  905  These  are  the  two  you  single  out  as  being  specially  respoi^ible  tor  the 

actiok  of  the  National  League  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Parnell  as  president  and  Mr.  Harrington  as 

^ecretery.  ^  anything  in  your  career.  I  think  you  delivered  a 

speech  in  February  1883  at  N#w^n,  upon  which  proceedings  were  taken  under  an 
old  statute  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  very  strong  speech  that  I  delivered  in  view  ofjpossible 
return!  of  distress,  and  I  threatened  that  if  the  Government  did  not  imdertake  some 
public J  works  that  I  would  call  upon  the  starving  peasantry  of  the  West  to  march 
down  on  some  fruitful  landsjwhich  their  ancestors  werea#iven  to  make  room  for  cattle. 

[  was  prosecuted  for  that  speech  under  a  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  or  to  find  bail.  I  refused  to  find  bail,  and  I  was  sent  to  prison.  • 
86,907.  You  were  released  after  three  months,  I  .believe  .  Yes,  after  three 

86  908  There  was  nothing  intervening  that  I  am  aware  of  until  we  come  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  in  August  1886?— No;  I  delivered  a  large  number  of  speeches  m 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  chiefly  upon  the  land  question.  j  ^  u 

86,909.  I  believe  your  health  was  bad  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  left  Ireland  in  I880,  and  took 

an  extensive  tour  in  the  East,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  „  ,  ,  -r  f 

86  910  In  August  1886  you  attended  the  Convention  of  the  National  League  of 
America  in  Chicago  ?— Yes,  I  was  invited  by  the  Executive  of  the League  of 
America  to  be  present,  that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  go  as  a  delegate  from  Ireland,  but 

went  on  special  invitation  America.  r  1  j 

86,911.  You  were  not  ^nt  by  Mr.  Parnell,  but  you  went  there  to  uphold 

Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  ? — Yes.  .  ..  i.- 

86  912.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  that  convention,  or  rather  not  at  the  conv^tion, 

but  on  the  occasion  of  the  gathering  that  Mr.  Finnerty  s  speech  on  Ogden  Grove, 
your  reply  to  him  was  made  ?— Yes,  that  was  the  occasion,  bnt  I  think  the  sentiments 
I  objected  to  were  contained  in  a  series  of  resolutions  rather  than  in  a  speech  of 

86,913  I^solutions  which  he  suggested  ? — Kesolutions  read  by  the  secretary  of  the 
meeting,  I  think,  but  Mr.  Finnerty  then  as  on  previous  occasions - 
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86,914.  {The  Attorney-General)  Have  you  got  these  resolutions?  Ido  not  think  I 

^^86  915  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  were  going  on  ?— Mr.  Ihnnerty  on  that  as  on  previous 
occasions  made  a  very  strong  speech,  he  is  probably  the  most  eloquent  speaker  m 
America  and  a  man  highly  respected  in  Chicago.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Ogden 
Grove  demonstration,  and  appeared  subsequent  y  at  the  convention  as  a  delegate 

86  916.  You  made  a  reply  to  him  ? — Yes,  he  made  a  speech  that  I  thought  was 
uncalled  for  and  I  am  sure  misrepresented  what  Mr.  Finnerty  s  own  feelings  towards 
English’  people  were.  He  hates  English  rule  in  Ireland  with  the  intensity  of  his 
enthusiastic  nature,  but  he  has  always  spoken  highly  of  Englishmen  ana  the  way  they 
Lotto  cfnnd  nr»  for  the  rights  of  their  own  country. 

86  917  (Sir  C  Bussell.)  Your  Lordsliip  will  find  a  reference  at  3836.  We  will  not 
trouble  to  read  it  again.  I  will  only  say  this  ;  the  key-note  of  your  reply  was  ™P'oring 
Tonr  countrymen  to  forget  the  idea  of  revenge  ?-Yes,  I  was  always  opposed  to  the 
Lotrine  of  revenge.  I  believe  it  is  an  ignoble  doctrine,  and  I  know  it  is  foreign  to 
the  character  of  the  Irish  people. 

.  86,918.  That  is  the  line  you  took  ?— Yes.  ,  ,  ^  r  t  l 

86  919.  And  that  is  the  line  you  have  always  taken  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  line  1  have 

^^^6^920^^You  ^told  us  that  you  have  extreme  views  on  the  land  question,  and  also, 

I  suppose  you  would  say,  upon  the  question  of  Irish  self-government,  and  you  have 
alwavs  held  very  advanced  views  ?— Yes,  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  complete 
national  independence  for  Ireland,  and  am  a  very  diBlffii^t  Nationalist  and  an  advocate 
'^f  freedom  for  Ireland  as  well  as  for  every  othgjyeaiittfay  in  the  world. 

^^86,921.  YoiTYec^ect  the  Chicago'HJoh^tion,  was  after  that  a  proposal  of  sen- 

government  contained  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ?  Yes.  4.4.- i.  A 

86  922.  And  what  was  the  attitude  of  that  convention  ? — I  confess  the  attitude 
surprised  me  The  resolutions  which  I  think  I  practically  drafted  for  that  convention 
were  accepted  by  the  committee  on  resolution  and  unaminously  endorsed  by  the 
convention  of  nearly  1,200  delegates,  and  in  these  resolutions  there  was  an  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposal,  and  another  resolution  thanking  the  democracyjfor^^t^ 

^^86°923”^Ha4^you  any  doubt  that  that  did  represent  the  sincere  feeling  of  the  bodies 
of  the  Irish  race  in  America  and  in  Ireland  too?— Not  the  slightest,  that  it  did 

represent  their  views  both. in  Ireland  and  in  Ameiica.  oqq't  t  l  m  vv 

(Sir  C  Russell.)  My  Lords,  the  resolution  will  be  found  at  page  3837,  I  should  like, 

just  in  this  connexion,  to  point  the  answer  Mr.  Havitt  has  given,  to  read  this 

“  That  we  express  our  heartiest  and  most  unqualified  approval  of  national 

self-government  for  Ireland.  ,  ox 

“That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  course  pursued  by  Charles  btewart 

Parnell  and  his  Parliamentary  associates  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  we  renew  the  expression  of  our  entire  confidence  in  their  wisdom,  and  in 

“  their  ability  to  achieve  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

“  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  great  efforts 
“  on  behalf  of  Irish  self-government,  and  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  English, 
“  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Democracy  for  the  support  given  to  the  great  Liberal  leader 
“  and  his  Irish  policy  during  the  recent  general  elections. 

“  That  this  convention  hereby  returns  its  thanks  to  the  American  people  and 
“  Press  for  the  generous  support  which  they  have  given  to  the  cause  of  self- 

“  government  in  Ireland -  j  •  r, 

“  That  WG  TGCord.  our  sohsg  of  the  remarkable  forbearance  and  sell  restraint. 

And  so  on. 

“  That  we  thank  the  President - 

And  so  on. 

86  924  You  think  that  was  honestly  accepted  as  a  settlement  of  that  question  ? — I 
believe  it  was  honestly  accepted  by  that  convention,  which  comprised  a  large  number 
of  men,  who  believed  with  me  in  the  doctrine  of  complete  national  independence,  they 
saw  in  ’that  policy  an  expression  of  good-will  and  friendship  towards  the  Irish  people, 
and  I  believe  they  honestly  accepted  it  and  would  have  honestly  supported  such  policy 
had  it  been  carried  into  effect. 
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86.925.  I  think  I  have  only  one  other  matter  to  ask  you  which  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  about,  but  for  an  incidental  observation  the  Attorney- General  made  a 
little  time  ago,  when  he  said  he  would  undertake  to  show  a  connexion  between  you 
and  Hayes  and  a  man  called  Casey ;  first  of  all,  who  are  these  Caseys,  and  who  is 
Hayes  ? — I  met  the  Caseys  and  I  met  Hayes  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  last  October. 

86.926.  That  is  October  of  1888? — Yes,  the  two  Caseys  reside  there. 

86.927.  Wait  for  a  moment.  When  did  you  meet  Hayes? — I  think  it  was  the 
latter  part  of  October,  or  early  in  November. 

86.928.  At  the  same  time  ? — Not  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  Paris. 

86.929.  But  I  mean  the  same  year  ? — Yes,  the  same  year. 

86.930.  Since  the  Commission  was  sitting  ? — Since  the  Commission  began. 

86.931.  In  October  1888,  the  Caseys,  and  in  the  month  of  November,  Hayes? — Yes, 
Hayes. 

86.932.  Who  are  the  Caseys  first  of  all ;  do  they  reside  in  Paris  ? — They  have 
resided  in  Paris  some  20  or  30  years. 

86.933.  And  Hayes  ? — He  came  from  America. 

86.934.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this,  you  knew  of  certain  information  which 
came  to  your  ears  with  reference  to  the  Pigott  letters,  having  reference  to  Pigott’s 
proceedings  in  Paris.  Hid  you  go  to  Paris  to  see  the  Caseys  with  reference  to  that 
object? — I  did. 

86.935.  And  solely  with  reference  to  that  ? — Solely  with  reference  to  the  forged 
letters,  and  Pigott’s  connexion  with  them. 

86.936.  And  Hayes,  was  he  in  reference  to  the  same  matter  ? — Yes,  I  had  learnt 
that  Hayes  when  here  in  London  in  18^  was  acquainted  with  Richard  Pigott,  and 
that  certain  correspondence  passed  between  them.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  Hayes 
had  some  letters  of  Pigott’s  which  would  enable  us  to  get  at  the  conspiracy  behind  the 
forged  letters,  consequently  Hayes  was  asked  to  come  to  Paris.  I  met  him  there,  and 
I  got  the  letters. 

86.937.  Except  seeing  the  Caseys  and  Hayes,  in  your  endeavour  to  trace  out  the 
origin  or  genesis  of  the  forged  letters,  did  you  know  anything  of  them  before  ? — No. 

'  86,938.  Or  since  ? — Nothing  whatever. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

86.939.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  general  matters  to-day  without  going 
into  the  particular  incidents  which  you  have  spoken  to.  I  first  wish  to  ask  you  about 
)"Our  connexion  with  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  date  when 
YOU  say  you  first  joined  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1865.  It  would  be  either  the  latter  part 
of  1865  or  the  beginning  of  1866. 

86.940.  Where  ? — In  the  valley  of  Rossendale,  where  I  lived. 

86.941.  Any  particular  branch  by  name,  or  merely  the  general  body,  or  what? 
Was  there  a  camp  there? — There  are  a  number  of  small  towns  there,  and  I  think 
there  would  be  about  50  Fenians  amongst  the  four  or  five  towns. 

86.942.  Was  there  a  camp  there? — No  camp  in  connexion  with  the  Fenians;  a 
circle  you  mean. 

86.943.  Was  there  a  camp  or  a  circle  ? — There  was  a  circle,  yes. 

86.944.  What  was  the  name  of  the  circle,  do  you  remember  ? — Oh,  I  think  it  was 
the  Rossendale  Circle. 

86.945.  Had  you  any  office  in  that  ? — I  was  elected  centre. 

86.946.  When  were  you  elected  centre  ? — Almost  immediately  after  joining. 

86.947.  Was  the  centre  the  name  of  the  head  officer  of  the  circle? — Yes,  the  president 
of  the  circle. 

86.948.  Have  you  any  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  Fenian  body  at  that  time? — 
No ;  but  you  will  find  it  in  that  interview  in  the  “  New  York  Herald  ”  which  I  showed 
you  this  morning. 

86.949.  I  will  take  it  from  you  in  that  way,  because  I  have  to  refer  to  that  later  on 
in  connexion  with  some  other  matters.  I  will  take  it  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Fenian  body,  which  is  referred  to  in  that  extract  from  the  “  New  York  Herald,”  is 
substantially  correct  ? — As  well  as  I  can  remember  what  its  terms  were. 

86.950.  At  any  rate  for  all  practical  purposes  I  may  take  it  to  be  so  ? — Yes. 
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86.951.  You  continued  in  that  body,  as  I  understand,  up  to  the  time  of  your 
imprisonment? — Up  to  the  time  of  my  arrest  and  conviction  in  1870. 

86.952.  Still  as  centre  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  was  promoted.  1  became  in  a  very  short  time 
secretary  for  England  and  Scotland. 

86.953.  Would  that  be  the  name  of  your  position  in  the  Fenian  body? — Organising 
secretary. 

86.954.  What  was  the  body  called  then,  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ? — No. 

86.955.  What  was  the  name  of  it  ? — The  I.  R.  B.,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

86.956.  When  did  the  name  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  come  into  existence  ? — 
From  the  beginning. 

86.957.  You  knew  it  as  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes.  Fenian  Brother¬ 
hood  was  the  name  given  to  the  movement  in  America. 

86.958.  The  Fenian  Brotherhood  was  never  the  name  on  this  side  of  the  Allan  tic? — 
It  was  called  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  or  the  Fenian  movement  generally,  but  the  real 
name  of  the  organisation  was  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  the  object  being  to 
establish  an  Irish  Republic. 

86.959.  You  joined  again  when  you  came  out  in  1877  ? — Almost  immediately. 

86.960.  Where? — There  was  no  joining  in  the  sense  of  taking  an  oath. 

86.961.  You  attended  at  some  place? — I  rejoined  here  in  London. 

86.962.  A  circle  in  Jjondon  ? — No,  I  was  not  attached  to  any  circle  in  London. 

86.963.  You  simply  attended  a  meeting  ? — I  simply  attended  a  meeting,  yes. 

86.964.  Of  some  I.R.B.  body  ? — A  circle  in  London.  The  organisation  in  London 
had  dwindled  down  to  little  or  nothing  at  that  time. 

86.965.  Did  you  again  have  any  office  between  1877  and  1879  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  elected 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

86.966.  And  continued  to  be  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  up  till  the  time  of 
your  going  to  America,  as  I  understand  ? — I  ceased  to  attend  after  the  middle  of  1879. 
Then  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  America  in  1880  I  was  expelled, 

86.967.  Now,  just  one  word  with  reference  to  this  expulsion.  You  have  said  you 
heard  of  this  expulsion  or  alleged  expulsion  from  the  account  of  an  interview  with 
somebody  you  were  afterwards  told  was  Mullett  in  the  New  York  Herald  ”  ? — Yes. 

86.968.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  notice  of  expulsion  ? — Never. 

86.969.  As  I  understand  as  a  matter  of  fact  with  regard  to  actual  action  of  the 
Supreme  Council  in  expelling  you,  you  do  not  know  of  any  ? — Except  what  I  learned 
through  the  public  press. 

86,9^70.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  get  to  your  mind  for  a  moment.  Except  the 
account  in  the  “  New  York  Herald  ”  of  this  interview  between  Mr.  Ives  and  Mr.  James 
Mullett,  you  never  received  any  notice  of  expulsion  ? — No  official  notification. 

86.971.  And  never  have  ? — Never  have. 

86.972.  Do  i  understand  you  to  say  that  apart  from  the  Supreme  Council  you  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  body  ? — I  did.  I  attended  no  meeting  of  the  I.R.B.  after 
1879. 

86.973.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it  at  length  to-day,  but  I  notice  that  the  next 
paragraph  in  the  very  interview  to  which  you  refer  in  the  New  York  Herald  ”  of 
12th  August  1880,  says  this  : — 

“Is  Mr.  Davitt  then  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood”?  your 
correspondent  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes,  he  is  a  membei’,  but  is  ejected  from  his  office,  and  is  now  in  the 
“  ranks.” 

What  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  distinctly  if  you  ever  have  done  any  act  towards  the 
Brotherhood  or  towards  the  body  to  indicate  your  separation  from  them? — Yes,  by 
not  attending  any  meetings  in  Ireland,  and  by  stating  in  public  in  New  York  in  H82 
that  I  had  severed  all  connexion  with  my  former  associates. 

86.974.  Where  is  that  utterance,  please,  in  New  York  ? — It  is  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  1882,  and  I  think  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  got  it. 

86.975.  I  will  ask  you  to  give  it  me  either  now  or  later  to  enable  me  to  trace  the 
date.  You  say  at  some  time  in  1882,  you  indicated  your  severance  from  the  body  ? — 
I  stated  publicly  that  I  had  severed  my  connexion  with  the  Revolutionary  body  in  the 
belief  that  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of  me,  and  that  their  expelling  me  from  the  Su}  r erne 
Council  was  in  consequence  of  my  having  started  the  Land  League. 

A  55636.— Ev.  100.  . 
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86.976.  {8ir  G.  Bussell)  Where  was  the  speech  Mr.  Davitt? — In  the  Academy  of 

Music  in  New  York,  I  think  in  July  1882.  ^  ^  , 

86.977.  {The  Attorney-General)  I  should  like  it  if  my  learned  fnend  would  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  the  reference.  I  want  particularly  to  see  the  words  you  used  in 
connexion  with  some  other  questions  which  I  have  to  put  to  you.  Will  you  kindly 
find  it,  please? — Certainly.  [It  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel'] 

86.978.  This,  I  presume,  is  from  some  American  paper  ? — I  think  that  is  from  the 

“  Irish  World.”  ,  •  •  i 

86  979.  Yes,  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  1st  of  July  1882.  It  is  a  meeting  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  on  the  19th  June  1882.  I  will  read  what  you  have 

marked  first : — 

“  Is  this  handing  over  Ireland  to  England,  and  abandoning  the  Irish  cause  ? 

“Abandoning  Irish  Nationality.” 

That  is  probably  the  heading  of  the  reporter. 

“  This  charge  is  founded  upon  an  expression  used  in  my  letter  to  the  London 
“  ‘  Standard.’  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  going  back  upon  my  own  utterances,  or 
“  saying  one  thing  when  within  reach  of  the  English  Government,  and  the 
“  contrary  when  sheltered  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  declared  that  I  had 
“  changed  my  opinions  while  incarcerated  in  Portland,” 

That  is  what  it  originally  was,  and  somebody  has  altered  it  into  “  prison,  in  ink  ? 

I  think  it  was  “  prison  ”  originally,  and  “  Portland  ”  was  put  in  by  mistake. 

86,980.  It  does  not  matter  for  this  purpose—  ^  x  i  t  i  i. 

“  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  could  best  serve  the  cause  of  Ireland.  I  make  the 
“  same  declaration  here  to-night.  In  doing  this,  both  in  the  London  ‘  Standard  ’ 

“  and  in  New  York,  I  neither  condemn  nor  repudiate  those  who  rely  solely  upon 
“  physical  force  for  the  redemption  of  Ireland.  I  severed  my  connexion  with 
“  that  party  from  the  full  conviction  that  its  leaders  in  Ireland  honestly  desired 
“  me  to  do  so  on  account  of  my  active  participation  in  a  legal  and  constitutional 
“  agitation,  and  from  a  full,  conscientious  belief  that  I  could  serve  the  dual  cause 
“  of  social’  and  national  reform  all  the  better  by  throwing  myself  into  the  ranks 
“  of  national  effort  for  Ireland,  unfettered  by  party  ties  or  the  prejudices  which 
“  are  engendered  by  party  associations.  I  have  been  charged  on  this  side  with 
“  ignoring  or  refusing  credit  to  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  and  America  for  their 
“  support  of  the  Land  League  movement.  I  am  glad  to  have  tke  opportunity  of 
“  declaring  that  such  has  never  been  my  intention,  and  of  stating  now  what  it 
“  would  be  unjust  either  to  conceal  or  deny — that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
“  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  and  both  leaders  and  followers  in  America  have  con- 
“  tributed  to  the  success  of  the  Land  League  movement.” 

It  is  clear  by  “Nationalists”  there  you  meant  the  extreme  section?  —  Yes, 

^’^?6,?8L^i  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  reading  those 
word’s.  That  is  what  you  referred  to  when  you  said  you  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  Fenian  movement  ? — Yes,  I  notified  there  as  plainly  as  language  could  that  I  had 
ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

86  982.  Is  there  any  other  document  or  speech  to  which  you  can  refer  me  f — JNo, 
I  do  ’not  remember  any  other  speech  about  that  time,  but  it  was  generally  known  that 
I  had  severed  my  connexion  because  attacks  had  been  made  upon  me  in  Ireland  and  in 
Eno-land  and  in  America  for  having  left  the  revolutionary  movement. 

86,983.  I  understand  you  to  say,  beyond  that  character  of  utterance  you  have  not 
expressed  your  separation  from  or  your  disagreement  with  the  Fenian  body  in  any 
other  way  ? — No,  it  was  universally  known  throughout  the  Irish  race. 

86  984:.  Now  with  reference  to  your  expulsion  as  you  or  rather,  I  think,  Sir  Chailes 
Russell  has  called  it,  you  had  knowledge  of  no  act  at  all  or  no  communication  by  any 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  of  your  having  been  expelled  ?— No,  I  never  received 

anv  written  or  oral  notification.  ,  •  • 

*86,985.  Was  it  not  after  that  speech  that  you  attended  Clan-na-Gael  meetings  in 

America?— After  which  speech  ? 

86.986.  That  of  June  1882?— Certainly  not. 

86.987.  Never? — Never. 
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86.988.  Never  have  attended  a  Clan-na-Gael  meeting? — Not  to  my  knowledge 

after  188/  .  i  j 

86.989.  You  are  quite  sure  ? — Not  to  my  Knowledge. 

86.990.  You  would  not  forget  it? — I  might  say  I  am  sure,  because  I  cannot 


Had 


recollect  it. 

86.991.  You  never  attended  a  Clan-na  Gael  meeting  after  1882  ? — After  1882. 

I  been  invited  I  certainly  would. 

86.992.  Let  me  just  understand  about  what  happened  afterwards.  I  notice  that  you 
said  you  had  not  attended  any  Fenian  meetings  or  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 

meetings  in  Ireland? — After  1879. 

86.993.  Hid  you  attend  them  in  England  ? — Nor  in  England. 

86.994.  Never? — Never. 

86.995.  At  no  place  ? — At  no  place  in  England. 

86.996.  Then  I  may  take  it -your  evidence  is  that  after  1879  you  have  not  attended 
any  I.R.B.  meetings  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 

86.997.  Except  the  Clan-na-Gael  meetings  in  America  in  1880  ? — In  1880.  That  is 


quite  right. 

86.998.  Is  there  any  other  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  refer,  Egan,  or  Brennan, 
who  you  say  had  severed  themselves  from  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  the 
same  way  or  at  the  same  time  that  you  did  ? — I  do  not  exactly  catch  your  question. 

86.999.  Did  Mr.  Egan  separate  himself  from  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — I 
think  he  was  expelled  before  I  was  released  from  prison.  I  think  early  in  1876  or 


1877. 

87,000.  Brennan  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  Brennan  was  expelled  or  not,  but  I 
think  he  was,  because  he  supported  the  same  policy  which  Patrick  Egan  and 
Mr.  Biggar  and  others  supported. 

87,001.  I  have  a  good  deal  to  ask  you  about  Egan  later  on,  I  must  put  this  to 
you  first  in  this  connexion.  Did  you  see  Egan  afterwards  in  America  ? — Yes,  I  saw 
him  in  1886. 

87,002.  More  than  once  ? — Oh,  yes ;  I  visited  him  at  Lincoln,  his  residence. 

87*003.  Lincoln,  Nebraska  ? — Lincoln,  Nebraska.  I  stayed  there  with  him  as  his 
guest  for  about  a  week,  and  in  a  brief  visit  I  made  in  1887  to  attend  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labour,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in  Minneapolis,  I  paid 
him  another  visit. 

87,004.  Did  you  know  at  that  time,  when  you  went  in  1886  or  1887,  whether 
Patrick  Egan  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  not  ? — I  did  not. 

87,005.  Never  ascertained  it  ? — I  never  ascertained  it.  I  never  asked  the  question, 
and  he  never  volunteered  it. 

87,006.  You  did  not  inquire  ? — I  did  not  inquire. 

87,007.  And  until  the  evidence  in  this  case  you  had  no  knowledge  whether  he  was 
or  not? — I  have  the  knowledge  which  is  contained  in  that  evidence  for  whatever  it  is 
worth. 

87,008.  Till  the  evidence  in  this  case  you  had  no  knowledge  one  way  or  the  oth  er? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  that  I  can  swear  about. 

87,009.  Do  you  mean  you  had  no  knowledge  or  belief  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
whether  he  had  joined  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America  ? — Well,  I  believe  Mr.  Egan  would 
join  an  advanced  movement  amongst  Irishmen  anywhere  where  he  would  take  up  his 
residence.  Beyond  that  belief  I  have  no  knowledge. 

87,010.  I  noticed  in  connexion  with  your  evidence  this  morning  about  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  you  said  it  was  no  part  of  the  oath  that  persons  who  had  betrayed  or 
broken  the  Fenian  rules  or  regulations  should  be  murdered  or  in  any  way  ill-treated  ? 


— That  is  so. 

87,011.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  whether  it  was  part  of  the  oath  or  not,  it  had 
not  from  time  to  time  occurred  ? — Oh,  I  believe  men  have  been  assassinated  in  the 
Fenian  movement  by  individuals,  but  certainly  never  with  the  sanction  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  Fenian  movement,  and  never  with  the  approval  of  its  leaders. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  two  men  more  opposed  to  assassination  than  James  Stephens 
and  John  O’Leary. 

87,012.  I  am  not  dealing  with  James  Stephens  and  John  O’Leary  alone.  You  do 
not  deny  that  the  centres  were  leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement?  —  Well,  very 
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subordinate  leaders  indeed.  A  centre  is  a  man  who  would  have  control  over  a  circle 
of  say  10  men,  or  20  or  50,  or  100  men. 

87,01 3.  Organising  secretaries  would  be  leaders  of  the  movement  ? — Yes. 
j  87,014.  Who  would  you  describe  as  the  leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement  speaking 
of  them  by  their  names  in  the  movement — the  head  centre  ? — The  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council. 

87,015.  How  many  would  there  be  as  a  rule? — Seven  or  11. 

87,016.  And  would  the  organising  secretary  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? 
— No,  not  necessarily. 

87,017.  He  would  be  what  I  may  call  an  additional  leader? — Well,  a  subordinate 
leader. 

87,018.  Was  the  expression  “  rotten  sheep  ”  well  known  in  the  Fenian  organisation  ? 
— Well,  I  think  it  is  well  known  in  nearly  every  movement. 

87,019.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression  “  rotten  sheep  ”  to  mean,  speaking 

as  a  Fenian  ? — I  would  say  either  a  worthless  character - 

87,020.  A  traitor? — Or  a  traitor. 

.  87,021.  I  must  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  not  heard  the  expression  “  rotten 
sheep  ”  used  in  connexion  with  members  of  the  I.  R.  B.  who  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — The  Supreme  Council. 

87,022.  Yes? — I  have  used  the  expression  inyself  in  a  letter  which  was  produced 
on  my  trial. 

87,023.  I  wish  to  ask  my  question  first.  I  am  going  to  read  the  letter  to  you 
presently  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  the  expression  being  used  by  any 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

87,024.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  your  attendances  at  the 

Supreme  Council  during  the  years  you  have  mentioned  before  your  imprisonment - ? 

— No,  I  never  attended  the  Supreme  Council  before  my  imprisonment. 

87,025.  Not  as  organising  secretary  ? — No,  I  had  no  right.  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  and  did  not  attend.  I  did  not,  in  fact,  know  who  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  were. 

87,026.  You  did  not  know  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  before  1870? — 
Certainly  not. 

87,027.  With  whom  then  did  you  communicate  as  organising  secretary  ? — With  my 
superior. 

87,028.  AYho  would  he  be  ? — He  would  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the 
division  in  which  I  lived. 

87,029.  Who  was  he? — I  cannot  give  his  name. 

87,030.  Do  you  mean  you  do  not  remember  it  ? — Oh,  I  do  ;  but  it  would  be  a  gross 
breach  of  honour  on  my  part  to  give  his  name,  inasmuch  as,  if  he  is  living  in  England 
(I  do  not  know)  it  would  cause  him  a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  If  he  is  a  business 
man  it  would  ruin  his  business,  and  the  individual  at  that  time  is  not  at  all  concerned 
in  this  inquiry,  and  his  name  has  never  been  mentioned. 

87,031.  I  will  postpone  that  particular  question  till  to-morrow.  I  ma;y  have  to  press 
it  in  connexion  with  another  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  take  it  at  a  period  of  time  at 
which  it  does  not  seem  to  be  relevant.  You  would  communicate  with  the  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  who  Avas  your  immediate  chief.  I  understand  one  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  would  be  immediate  chief  of  you  as  organising  secretary  ? — 
Yes. 

87,032.  Having,  I  suppose,  the  control  over  that  district? — Yes. 

87-,033.  Having  a  certain  number  of  centres  and  circles  under  him  ? — To  whom  he 
would  communicate  through  me. 

87,034.  AVhat  number  of  circles  Avould  you  as  organising  secretary  have  under  your 
control  ? — Possibly  100  or  150. 

87,035.  In  various  places  in  the  North  of  England? — England  and  Scotland. 

87,036.  And  to  each  of  those  circles  there  would  be  a  centre  ? — Yes. 

87,037.  AVould  there  be  a  head-centre  among  them  ? — No,  the  term  “  head-centre  ” 
was  only  applied  to  James  Stephens  when  he  was  the  chief  of  the  movement. 

87,038.  Now  you  would  cemmunicate  Avith  a  man  AA'ho  AA'Ould  be  present  as  being 
the  organising  secretary  in  connexion  Avith  a  number  of  circles  ? — Yes. 

87,039.  Being  in  that  position  high  up,  I  admit,  but  still  under  the  Supreme 
Ciouncil,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  before  the  date  of  your  trial  and 
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conviction  heard  the  expression  “  rotten  sheep  ”  ?  —  Oh,  I  may  have  heard  it  I 
cannot  recall.  I  can  only  recall  the  fact  that  I  used  it  inyself  in  a  letter. 

87.040.  Was  not  the  expression  “rotten  sheep,”  which  you  used  in  the  letter,  a 
term  perfectly  well  known  among  the  members  of  the  Fenian  body  as  indicating 
a  traitor  ?— No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  term  being  used  by  anybody  except 

myself.  .  ,  t-,  • 

87,041.  Was  the  expression  “the  flock”  used  as  indicating  the  lenian  body  ^ — 

Possibly  ;  it  might  have  been  used  by  me. 

87,042.  Was  the  word  “  pen  ”  used  to  indicate  “  revolver  ”  or  “  pistol  ”  ? — I  think  it 
was  used  only  by  me.  I  never  knew  of  it  being  used  by  anybody  else.  It  was  a  stupid 
expression,  and  the  letter  was  a  stupid  letter. 

87,043.  Was  it  used  by  you  to  indicate  a  revolver  ? — It  was. 

87,044.  Was  there  a  particular  class  of  revolver  that  the  members  of  the  Fenian 
body ’were  distributing  or  selling? — At  that  time  I  was  distribnting  French  cavalry 
revolvers  and  a  few  chassepot  rifles,  I  think. 

87,045.  Was  there  a  particular  class  of  revolver,  uniform  in  pattern  and  uniform 
in  cartridge,  which  the  members  of  the  Fenian  body  were  at  that  time  distributing  ? — 

I  only  know  with  reference  to  the  revolvers  I  had  to  deal  with,  and  these  were 
French  cavalry  revolvers. 

87,046.  What  number  of  revolvers  had  passed  through  your  hands  prior  to  the  date 
of  your  trial,  which  was  in  1870,  as  we  know  ? — I  would  say  about  300  or  400. 

87,047.  All  of  the  same  pattern  ? — All  of  the  same  pattern.  Well,  I  think  all ;  there 
may  have  been  some  Colt’s — some  old  revolvers,  the  cap  revolvers,  not  the  self-acting 
ones  ;  I  do  not  know. 

87,048.  I  am  putting  to  you  (whether  they  are  old  revolvers  or  not)  were  not  the 
revolvers,  which  you  had  been  distributing,  or  been  the  means  of  having  distributed,  a 
higher  class  revolver,  either  from  its  lock  action,  or  some  other  thing  in  connexion 
with  its  construction  ? — It  was  a  very  cheap  revolver.  It  cost  12s.  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

87,049.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this  letter.  “  Glasgow,  Wednesday.  Dear 
Friend.”  Was  that  addressed  to  Arthur  Forrester? — Well,  I  would  claim  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  court,  not  to  mention  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  found 
upon  Arthur  Forrester. 

87,050.  I  do  not  at  the  present  moment  conceive  why  there  should  be  any  protection 
as  to  whom  this  kind  of  letter  was  addressed,  I  must  say  ? — Perhaps  their  Lordships 
will  allow  me  to  explain  why. 

87,051.  I  think  you  must  answer  my  question  first  ? — Certainly. 

87,052.  I  propose  to  ask  whether  that  letter  was  addressed  to  Arthur  Forrester  ? — I 
respectfully  say  that  I  cannot,  without  possibly  doing  an  injury  to  a  man  who  has 
done  me  a  great  wrong,  answer  that  question. 

87,053.  It  cannot  do  an  injury  to  say,  “Yes”  or  “No,”  whether  that  letter 
was  addressed  to  Arthur  Forrester  ?— It  was  found  upon  the  person  of  Arthur 
Forrester. 

87,054.  My  question  is  was  it  addressed  to  him  ?  —  I  respectfully  decline  to 
answer. 

87,055.  “  Yes  ”  or  “  No  ”  ;  you  can  answer  that. 

{The  President.)  Of  course  I  should  have  thought  so ;  but  I  see  Mr.  Davitt  does  not 
assent  to  that.  I  respect  the  motive  which  you  have  given  for  your  reticence.  At  the 
•same  time  you  know  that  I  cannot  recognise  it  as  a  legal  excuse.  The  only  ground 
upon  which  I  could  allow  a  name  which  was  sought  to  be  brought  fortvard  to  be 
withheld  would  be  that  it  was  not  relevant  to  this  inquiry. 

{The  Witness.)  I  have  been  tried  for  this  letter  and  have  undergone  seven  years’ 
penal  servitude.  If  I  am  to  be  tried  over  again  for  it,  I  am  prepared. 

{TJie  Attorney- General.)  I  did  not  propose  at  the  present  time  to  ask  the  name.  I 
proposed  to  ask  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  is  “Yes”  or  “No” — whether  it 
was  addressed  to  'Forrester.  He  does  not  object  to  the  disclosure  of  Forrester’s 
name. 

{The  Witness.)  Because  the  letter  was  found  upon  him  when  he  was  arrested. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Therefore,  disclosing  Forrester’s  name  is  nothing.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  it  was  addressed  to  him.  I  have  not  at  the  present  time 
carried  it  any  further.  It  is  a  difierent  thing  from  asking  the  name.  I  do  not  with- 
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draw  my  right  to  the  name,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  me  entitled  to  it.  I  must  point 
out  that  Mr  Davitt  in  chief  himself  has  given  evidence  with  reference  to  this  which 
makes  it  absolutely  essential  this  should  be  followed  up. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  point  is  about  the  name.  -r,  ^  •  i  ^ 

87  056.  (The  President.)  Yes.  Is  there  any  other  name  than  Forrester  s  involved  in 
it  ?  Can  you  answer  that  ?— I  would  be  thankful  to  your  Lordship  if  you  would  allow 

me  to  explain  the  circumstances  about  this  letter. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  You  must  be  good  enough  to  answer  the  question. 

(Sir  C.  Rtissell.)  He  is  addressing  the  court.  _  .  ^  ^  i 

(The  President.)  He  wishes  to  give  an  explanation  with  regard  to  the  letter,  and  1 
aui  bound  to  say,  Mr.  Davitt,  I  think  it  calls  for  an  explanation.  There  is  an 
expression  about  the  “  pen  ”  which  one  cannot  read  without  thinking  it  calls  for  an 

explanation.  .  « 

(The  Attorney- General.)  May  I  put  my  question  farstf 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  Mr.  Davitt  has  made  an  appeal  to  their  Lordships. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  With  great  deference,  the  witness  is  not  entitled  to  put  an 
explanation  in  the  first  instance  before  the  court  with  regard  to  the  letter.  I  am 
entitled,  I  respectfully  submit,  to  ask  my  own  questions  about  the  letter  in  the  first 
instance.  If  an  explanation  be  required  after,  well  and  good.  The  particular  matter 
vour  Lordship  is  dealing  with  is  whether  he  should  answer  the  question,  whether  it 
was  addressed  to  Forrester  or  not.  Of  course  that  is  what  is  under  your  Lord- 

I  a™  not  to  see  how  anyone  would  be  prejudiced  by  Mr  Davitt 
beino-  allowed  to  give  the  explanation  which  Lhave  already  said  I  think  the  letter  calls 
for,  and  you  can  take  it  up  again  at  the  point  you  are  now  on. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  vour  Lordship  pleases. 

87  057.  (The  Pre.ndent.)  What  is  the  explanation  ?— The  circumstance  arose  in  this 
manner,  my  Lord.  A  young  man,  an  officer,  subordinate  to  me  at  that  time,  18  years 
of  age-I  was  at  the  same  time  about  20  or  21— conceived  a  personal  ill-feeling  to 
another  member  of  his  circle  iii  Manchester.  He  reported  t^f  ^his  member  was 
giving  information  to  the  police,  and  he,  this  young  man,  declared  that  ought  to  be 
shot.  This  statement  was  made  to  me  by  this  young  officer.  I  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
any  man  sbould  be  shot  for  speaking  to  a  policeman,  and  there  the  matter  dropped. 
I  subsequentlv  went  to  Scotland,  and  I  learnt  in  my  absence  that  thm  young  man  was 
pursuing  tbis'other  party  with  the  object  of  having  him  assassinated  for  I  think  some 
personal  quarrel.  I,  dreading  that  an  innocent  person  should  be  iiv|™e<i,  wrote  the 
letter  here  in  question  which  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  sanction  this  deed.  But  I 
tell  the  party  to  whom  the  letter  is  written  that  it  must  be  referred  to  two  names 
mentioned  there— cypher  names— my  superiors— and  I  wrote  to  those  persons  mjself, 
saying  that  on  no  account  whatever  should  they  listen  to  these  charges  made  by  this 
youni  officer,  and  the  result  was  that  the  letter  that  I  wrote,  stupid  letter  as  it  was, 

was  the  means  of  preventing  any  crime  being  carried  out.  •  »  mu  +  -o 

87,058.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  any  other  explanation  to  give  .— ifiat  is 

the  explanation  of  the  letter.  , 

87,059.  Have  you  the  letter  to  either  of  the  two  persons  which  you  say  you  wrote  { 

— Indeed,  I  have  not.  .  .  .  .  1 

87,060.  Are  they  living  ? — I  have  undergone  nine  years  imprisonment  since  tHen 

and  i  have  not  kept  my  correspondence.  ^  .i  ?  t 

87,061.  Have  you  tried  to  get  those  two  letters  or  either  of  them? — fried  to  get 

87,062.  Yes?— Ho  ;  and  I  do  not  know  where  the  two  persons  are  who  are  referred 

tiO  till©  iGttGr*  jjIj*  £  7 

87,063.  {The  rresident.)  Did  you  know  whore  they  wgpg  at  tho  timo  of  your  trial 

87,06L  At  the  time  of  your  trial  ? — I  think  they  had  left  the  country  after  my 

^^^7  065.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  did  not,  of  course,  interpose  in  your  explanation 
which  his  Lordship  thought  should  be  given  first.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
young  man,  as  you  called  him,  had  declared  that  this  man  ought  to  be  shot .  ^es. 

87^066,  Did  you  say  anything  to  dissuade  the  young  man  from  having  him  shot . 
Certainly,  on  the  first  occasion  when  he  reported  the  matter  to  me. 
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87  067.  And  I  understand  that  all  your  action  up  to  that  time  had  been  to  dissuade 
the  young  man  from  letting  this  supposed  informer  be  shot?— Well,  I  prevented  any 
attempt  whatever  being  made  upon  him  or  any  molestation  being  given  to  him. 

'  87,068.  Just  listen.  You  have  given  that  explanation.  I  will  stop  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  on  which  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question,  or  I  will  read  the  whole  letter 
first  and  then  I  will  put  my  questions  upon  it  after-your  explanation. 

“  Dear  Friend, — I  have  just  returned  from  Dundee,  which  place  I  have  left 
“  all  right.  Your  letter  of  Monday  I  have  just  read.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
‘  “  the  account  is  correct.  In  reference  to  the  other  ajffair  I  ^hope  you  won’t  take 

“  any  part  in  it  whatever — I  mean  in  the  carrying  of  it  out.  If  it  is  decided 
“  upon  and  you  receive  Jems,  and,  through  him,  Fitz  s  consent,  let  it  be  done 
“  by  all  means ;  but  one  thing  you  must  remember,  and  that  is  ^  that  you  are  of 
“  too  much  importance  to  our  family  to  be  spared,  even  at  the  risk  of  allowing 
“  a  rotten  sheep  to  exist  among  the  flock.  You  must  know  that  if  anything 
“  happened  to  you  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  last  six  months  will  have  been 
“  almost  in  vain.  Whoever  is  employed,  don’t  let  him  use  the  pen  we  are  and 
“  have  been  selling ;  get  another  for  the  purpose,  a  common  one.  I  hope  and 
“  trust  when  I  return  to  Man  I  may  not  hear  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
“  know  all  about  it  ere  it  occurred.” 

I  believe  I  have  read  the  whole  of  the  letter  ? — That  is  the  whole  of  the  letter. 

87,069.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  now  suggest  that  that  letter  would  be  read  by  the 
recipient  as  dissuading  him  against  the  carrying  out  of  the  crime  altogether  ?— It 
would  be  read  in  the  light  that  he  would  have  to  hear  from  the  two  parties  mentioned 
before  he  would  attempt  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  the  reason  why  I  wrote  that 
stupidly  criminal  letter  and  appear  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  proposal,  was  this  : 
fearing*^  in  my  absence  that  if  I  gave  the  same  blind  refusal  I  did  on  the  previous 
occasion  he  might  do  some  wrong  to  this  person. 

87,070.  Nov,  Mr.  Davitt,  I  must  press  you,  if  you  please,  upon  this,  and  I  must 
ask  you  for  an  answer  to  my  question.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  letter  which  I  have 
read  to  you,  or  any  part  of  it,  would  convey  anything  to  suggest  that  the  crime  should 
not  be  carried  out  ? — Not  apart  from  the  reference  to  “  Jem  ”  and  “  Fitz.” 

87,071.  Let  me  call  your  atteniion  to  this  :  In  the  first  place,  “  In  reference  to  the  other 
“  affair,  I  hope  you  will  not  take  any  part  in  it  whatever — I  mean  in  the  carrying  of 
“  it  out.”  Do  you  suggest  that  that  would  indicate  that  the  murder  was  objectionable, 
or  the  assassination  objectionable,  or  only  his  taking  part  in  it  ? — It  would  convey 
to  him  a  seeming  approval  of  his  purpose,  and  so  gain  time  until  he  would  hear  from 
the  parties  I  communicated  with  who  would  peremptorily,  and  did  peremptorily,  order 
him  not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

87,072.  “If  it  is  decided  upon  and  you  receive  Jem’s,  and  through  him  Fitz’s, 
consent,  let  it  be  done  by  all  means  ”  ? — I  knew  he  never  would  receive  any  such 
consent,  but  I  feared  that  unless  I  wrote  a  letter  of  that  kind,  being  a  young  man 
18  years  of  age  at  the  time  as  he  was  a  boy — a  foolish,  enthusiastic  boy, — he  might 
have  done  some  injury  to  this  man. 

87,073.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  fear  was  lest'  he  should  commit 
the  crime  hastily  and  hurriedly  without  waiting  for  instructions  ? — My  fear  was  that 
he  should  commit  the  crime  at  all,  because  I  believed  the  man  whom  he  charged  to  be 
as  innocent  of  the  charge  as  I  was  myself. 

87,074.  “  One  thing  you  must  remember,  and  that  is  that  you  are  of  too  much 
importance  to  our  family  to  be  spared”  ? — Yes,  that  was  flattery. 

87,075.  By  “  our  family”  you  meant  the  Fenian  Brotherhood? — Undoubtedly. 

87,076.  “  Even  at  the  risk  of  allowing  a  rotten  sheep  to  exist  among  the  flock”  ? — 
Exactly. 

87,077.  Did  you  not  mean  to  refer  there  by  the  words  “  rotten  sheep  ”  to  the  traitor  ? 
— The  man  that  he  charged. 

87,078.  The  traitor? — The  man  that  he  charged. 

87,079.  On  the  ground  that  he  was  a  traitor  ? — Yes. 

87,080.  By  “  to  exist  among  the  flock”  did  you  not  mean  “  to  continue  in  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  ”  ?— In  the  Fenian  organisation  or  the  I.  R.  B. 
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87  081  Do  you  represent  that  any  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  would  ^ve 
understood  that  letter  as  dissuading  him  from  the  murder  instead  of  encouraging  it  to 
he  carried  out ’—Any  member  would  have  understood  what  is  implied  there  by  the 
reference  to  my  superiors.  I  took  the  precaution  to  write  to  them  and  tell  them  to 

have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affair.  j  j.  £ 

87  082  “  You  must  know  that  if  anything  happened  to  you  the  toil  and  trouble  ot 

the  last  six  months  will  have  been  almost  in  vain.”  This  man  was  high  up,  I  suppose  J 
—He  was  a  young  man  whose  vanity  I  flattered ;  and  fortunately  prevented  any 
hems  done  by  that  letter,  though  I  admit  it  was  a  stupidly  criminal  letter.  With 
reference  to  the  name  I  will  appeal  from  this  witness  box  to  this  man  who  is  now  m 
America  to  give  his  name.  I  have  suffered  for  20  years  in  consequence  of  him,  and  1 
appeal  from  this  box  to  him  to  give  his  name  to  their  Lordships. 

87  083  I  thought  you  told  me  a  few  moments  ago  you  were  not  sure/  whether 
the  man  was  in  England  or  where  he  was?— No,  in  reference  to  th^Supr^ 

87  084  No  I  beg  your  pardon  ? — Well,  I  appeal  to  the  shorthand  writer.  \ 

87085!  “  Whoever  is  employed,  don’t  let  him  use  the  pen  we  are  and  have  been\ 
selling.”  Assuming  it  was  simply  to  dissuade  the  man  you  know  from_  committing  the 
murder  or  the  assassination  or  that  he  should  not  act,  what  was  the  object  of  saying  to 
him  “  Don’t  use  the  pen  we  are  and  have  been  selling  The  object  of  the 
letter  was  to  gain  time,  to  make  him  believe  I  was  acquiescing  m  his  design  untfl  the 
men  that  I  refer  to  would  communicate  with  him  and  peremptorily  order  him  not  to  ho 

anything  of  the  kind.  i  i  j  -u 

87,086.  Supposing  he  had  used  the  pen  you  had  been  selling 
it  might  have  indicated  the  source  from  which  the  revolver  came  ?--If  that  letter  had 
anything  to  do  with  an  assassination  I  would  deservedly  merit  penal  senutude  tor  lite, 
and  1  am  happy  to  say  that  no  human  being  has  ever  been  injured  as  a  consequence  ot 

that  letter.  „  •  v,  4-  at-  o 

87,087.  “Get  another  for  the  purpose,— a  common  one.  AVhy  is  he  to  get  a 

common  revolver  to  do  it  with  ?— I  have  already  explained  the  general  purport  of  the 

letter.  Every  sentence  in  it  has  the  same  meaning  and  the  same  purpose. 

87,088.  {{The  President.)  Every  sentence  in  it  is  made  to  look  as  though  you  did 
not  disapprove  ?— I  know  it  is,  and  1  have  explained  why  I  wrote  that  letter. 

87,089-  And  it  is  entirely  upon  your  explanation  that  you  wrote  a  letter  to 
somebody  or  other  ? — To  my  two  superiors.  They  immediately  communicated  with 

^™7,090.  Did  you  offer  this  explanation  at  your  trial,  Mr.  Davitt  ?— No,  my  Lord,  I 
did  not.  To  do  so  would  be  to  incriminate  the  very  man  who  was  the  cause  ot  all  this 

trouble  and  of  my  imprisonment.  _  j-  i. 

87  091.  {The  Attorney -General.)  But,  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  according  to  you  the 
two  men  whose  names  you  there  refer  to  were  to  act  so  as  to  prevent  the  cnme,  that  is 
to  say  to  write  and  prohibit  it  ?— Certainly,  but  their  position  in  the  1.  R.  B.  would 

have  placed  them  in  a  very  short  time  in  my  position.  ,  •  t  tj  n  ? 

87,092.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Jem  and  Fitz  were  people  in  the  i.  -tt.  hs.  . 

— They  were' my  superiors. 

87,093.  Both  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?— Yes.  ,  t  i  i 

87,094.  How  many  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  did  you  know  .  1  only  knew 

mv  own  member.  „  t  i  j.  £  ^ 

87,095.  Then  why  were  two  referred  to  here? — Because  he  would  have  to  refer  to 

the  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  who  ‘was  secretary  of  that  body. 

87.096.  Was  your  own  member  Jem  or  Fitz? — Jem. 

87,097.  Who  was  Jem  ?— That  I  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

87  098.  Who  was  Fitz  ? — I  do  not  know  where  either  of  them  are  to-day.  1  believe 
they  are  in  America  ;  but  unless  they  relievo  me  from  my  obligation  to  theni  and  to 
’  others,  I  could  not,  without  being  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  honour,  mention  their 

^^^^7^099.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  there  is  not  a  paragraph  of  this  letter, 
as  it  would  be  read  by  any  person  who  would  read  it  with  ordinary  comprehension, 
which  even,  directly  or  indirectly,  purports  to  dissuade  from  murder  or  assassination  ? 
_ I  admit  that.  It  was  written  by  me  when  I  was  20  years  of  age.  It  was  a 
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criminally  stupid  letter.  I  was  not  a  very  experienced  conspirator.  As  I  said  this 
morning,  the  Irish  race  were  never  intended  to  be  conspirators. 

87,100.  Now  Mr.  Davitt,  you  know  you  have  been  asked  by  my  Lord  a  question  I 
should  have  put  to  you.  MT^as  one  word  of  this  explanation  suggested  at  the  trial  ?-  1 
did  not,  for  the  reasons  I  have  explained.  I  preferred  going  to  prison  to  incriminating 

another.  .  ... 

*87,801.  Wa«  the  suggestion  made  on  your  own  personal  instructions  that  you  were 

selling  the  revolvers  to  Irish  landlords  ?— No,  I  never  made  any  such  ridiculous 
statement.  It  was  a  statement  made  by  a  lawyer,  without  any  instruction  or  warrant 

from  me.  .  .  j  v  i 

87.102.  That  you  represent  ? — I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  dock  and  had  very  little 

opportunity  of  instructing  counsel . 

87.103.  Yes,  I  wish  to  give  you  every  opportunity  of  giving  any  reason  you  wish  to 
give,  but  in  connexion  with  what  you  have  now  said  as  to  the  purport  and  object 
of  this  letter  I  must  again  press  you.  Was  that  statement  made  on  your  behalf? — 
Every  statement  made  by  a  barrister  in  the  case  was  presumably  on  my  behalf,  but 
certainly  not  on  my  instructions. 

87.104.  Quite  unknown  to  you  ? — I  heard  it  in  the  court. 

87.105.  That  you  were  selling  them  for  Irish  landlords  ? — Yes,  lawyers  very  often 
take  flights  of  fancy,  like  other  people. 

.  87,106.  {The  President.)  Who  was  the  counsel  ? — I  think  the  leading  counsel  was 
•Mr.  Griffith.  There  was  Mr.  Baker  Green  ;  I  forget  the  name  of  the  third. 

87.107.  {The  Attorney-General.)  You  had  three  counsel  ? — Yes,  three  counsel. 

87.108.  Did  he  not  state  he  was  instructed  by  the  prisoner  to  say  that  the  revolvers 
were  being  sent  to  Ireland  for  the  Irish  landlords  to  defend  themselves? — No,  I  never 
instructed  anybody  to  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

87.109.  That  is  not  my  question.  Did  not  your  leading  counsel  say  that  in  your 
hearing  :  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  prisoner  to  say  that  the  revolvers  were  being 
sold  to  be  sent  to  Irish  landlords  in  order  to  protect  themselves? —I  had  forgotten 
every  word  that  all  the  counsel  said  on  the  occasion  until  you  mentioned  that  matter 
now. 

87.110.  I  will  endeavour  to  call  your  attention  to  a  contemporary  report  of  it, 
Mr.  Davitt.  I  must,  if  you  please,  carry  this  a  little  further.  Had  this  letter  been 
torn  up  ? — It  was  torn  up  by  Forrester  as  he  was  arrested  in  Liverpool. 

87.111.  As  he  ran  away? — No,  I  think  he  was  arrested  in  an  eating-house  or  a  small 
hotel  by  three  or  four  detectives,  and  he  attempted  to  tear  this  letter  up. 

87.112.  And  throw  it  away  ? — And  throw  it  away. 

87.113.  It  was  pieced  together  ? — Yes,  and  produced  against  me  on  my  trial. 

87.114.  In  your  own  handwriting*? — lu  my  own  handwriting,  yes. 

87.115.  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  have  made  any  admission  on  that  trial.  I 

do  not  say  you  ought  to ;  but  I  must  ask  you,  have  you  taken  any  steps  whatever  in 
connexion  with  your  statement  to-day  that  you  have  never  been  party  to  any 
assassination,  or  that  the  letter  had  nothing  to  do  with  assassination,  to  ascertain - 

{Sir  0.  Bussell.)  He  did  not  say  that. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  he  said  it  in  chief  this  morning  to  you. 
I  took  it  down  at  the  time.  It  will  appear  on  the  shorthand  note  to-morrow. 

87,11^.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  at  all  to  endeavour  to  get  copies  of  these  letters 
or  find  out  whether  they  have  still  been  preserved  ? — What  letters  ? 

87.117.  The  letters  you  say  for  the  first  time  you  wrote  to  Jem  and  Fitz? — I  never 

kept  a  copy  of  a  letter - 

87.118.  I  did  not  say  “  kept  a  copy.”  I  say  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  two 
letters  have  been  kept  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  two  individuals  are  on  the  face 
of  this  earth  to-day ;  I  think  they  are  in  America. 

87.119.  I  thought  you  said  Jem  and  Fitz  were  in  America  ? — Yes. 

87.120.  You  know  their  names  ?  N<»;  I  tIu  im(rr 

87.121.  Never  seen  them  since  ? — No,  never  since  I  came  out  of  prison.  I  believe 
they  were  frightened  out  of  the  country  when  I  was  arrested.  It  was  rumoured  some 
documents  were  found  upon  them  and  some  addresses. 

87.122.  Have  you  ever  given  this  explanation  of  the  letter  being  written  until 
,  to-day  ? — Privately. 
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87  123  Have  you  ever  given  tie  explanation  (ot  course  I  mean  given  publicly)  of  , 

the  letters  being  written  to  Fitz  and  Jem  to  prevent  the  assassination  being  earned 
out»-Y6s,  on  repeated  occasions.  Witb  reference  to  the  letter  m  Great  Britain,  in 
^eVtln it  has  bLn  bronght  up  against  me  wherever  1  have  addressed  a  meeting  by 
local  Tories  and  Libe^ral  Unionists.  I  have  declared  in  a  sentence  the  letter  was 

writf, fin  to  prevent  assassination  and  not  to  carry  it  out. 

87,124  My  question  is  ^  J7o„"S'afevlrfwoin  Tat  “n  tLS'" 

U  TpTren%  iLC  thit  statement,  have  you  ever  given  the  explanation  about 
writing  to  Fitz  and  Jem  until  to-day  ?— Innumerable  fames  to  my  acquaintances. 

87  125  But  I  speak  of  in  public  ?— Except  in  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned, 
by  gdSally  declarteg  that  the  letter  was  written  for  the  purpose  1  have  sworn  here 

'‘  87126  You  have  said  now.  when  this  letter  has  been  bronght  up  against  you,  that 

yof  have  said  in  general  terms  the  letter  had  nothing  to  do  with  assassination  ?-That 
the  letter  was  written  to  prevent  assassination. 

8?  128  Ce  you  Tver  on  any  one  of  those  public  occasions  given  the  explanation 

yoSe  ^rrdarthat  you  counteracted  the  effect  of  the  letter  by  writing  to 

Tern  and  Fitz? — That  was  the  sensO  of  what  1  said.  ,  „  i  x  xi.  i  4-1,  T 
87,129.  Have  you  ever  said  so  directly  or  indirectly  Not  at  the  length  that 

^^Sl^Veyold^statingthat  the  letter  was  written  to  prevent  ^x^T® 

you  ;ver  made  any  statement  about  it  at  all?-No  In  general  terms  I  spoke  of  it 

‘’'87731  tZ  yo7e7ei7f3tl:^  to-day  to  Fitz  dnd 

Jem!’  until  this  %niiig  when  I^^ed^the  ^tionJ-No.  I^do^not  J^bave, 

party  to’'th?latrProfessor  Maguire,  who  was  anxious  know  all  about  that  paper. 

87  1  *^2  Who  is  the  second  party  ? — Mr.  Rolleston,  of  Dub  in. 

87’l33  When  was  this  ?— Two  or  three  years  ago,  and  ^lad  my  permission  no 
to’ publish  it,  but  to  circulate  it  among  as  many  Unionists  and 
87,134.  What  was  the  objection  to  publishing  it  if  it  ™ 
what  the  opinion  of  my  political  opponents  was  about  me. 
over  the  world  would  never  think  me  guilty  of  such  a  thing.  ,  » . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  no  reason  for  saying  Heai,  hear. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Why  do  you  turn  to  me  ?  . 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  did  not  turn  to  you.  accented 

{The  Witness.)  I  gave  the  general  explanation  I  gave  here  to-  y.  ^  P 

as  sufficient  by  everybody  who  knows  me,  and  those  who  do  not  know  me  1  care  very 

‘“%t7-lt7ubUc°*srtement  has  never  been  made  till  to-day  ?-The  public 
Stetementlt  ra^:a:‘“‘ explained,  that  that  letter  was  written  to  prevent 

assassination^e  explanation  you  have  made  to-day  has  never  been  made  till  to- 

'l7!m‘.7Tat77e^be:rmade  till  to-day  ?-Not  as  extensively  as  I  have.given  it 

^°87  138  Or  at  all  except  saying  the  letter  was  written  to  prevent  assassination?— 
Rece’ated.vTnteat  wav  in  England  and  Scotland  tor  the  last  six  or  seven  years 

87,139  yL  will  not  apply  your  mind  to  my  question.  I  repeat  my  question  to 

you  ? — I  have  answered  you  half  a  dozen  times.  •f-Vnf  +}ifi  Iptfcr  was 

87  140.  Beyond  the  statement  you  say  you  have  made  pub  i  y  ,  storv 

written  to  prevent  assassination,  has  one  except  in  the  way  I  have 

you  have  told  me  ever  been  publicly  stated  till  to-day  ?-No,  except  in  the  way 

'"otJwL  Is  the  “dear  friend  ”  in  England  or  America ?-He  is 
He  left  this  country  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  I  appe 

witness-box  to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  borne  this  stigma  or  bis  sake  for  20  yearn  and 
imprisonment  as  well,  rather  than  not  hand  him  over  to  justice,  and  I  hope  ne  wii 

me  this  act  of  justice  now. 
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87.142.  Is  Forrester  in  England  or  in  America? — I  do  not  know  where  he  is. 

87.143.  Have  you  ever  seen  Forrester  again? — Yes,  I  met  him  about  two  years  after 
.  my  release.  He  was  then  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  He  had  lost  a  leg  by  a 

railway  accident,  and  I  think  I  met  him  on  the  eve  of  my  departure — no,  some  time 
before  my  departure  in  1886  for  America.  He  was  employed  on  the  “  Irish  Times  ” 
in  Dublin  for  three  or  four  years. 

'  87,144.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he  is  in  America  now  ? — I  told  you  I  did  not 
know  where  he  is  now. 

87,145.  When  did  you  last  see  him  in  Ireland  ? — I  think  some  time  in  1885. 

87  146.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  as  late  as  that  ? — I  will  not  be  positive. 

87.147.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  later  than  1883  ? — Well,  I  will  not  be  positive. 
I  only  met  him  twice,  I  think,  since  I  was  released  from  prison,  altogether. 

87.148.  Did  you  know  any  relations  of  Forrester’s? — Yes,  I  knew  his  mother 
intimately,  who  is  now  dead.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  culture,  and  had  written  a 
book  of  poems. 

87.149.  Did  you  know  his  mother-in-law  or  his  wife?  —  Yes,  I  think  I  met  his 
mother-in-law  and  wife  in  Manchester  in  1869,  before  I  was  arrested. 

87.150.  Did  you  know  either  of  those  after  you  came  out  ? — No,  I  never  met  them. 

87.151.  Or  saw  them  ? — Or  saw  them  after  1869. 

87.152.  Do  you  know  whether  Forrester  or  any  of  his  relations  have  figured  in  any 
other  political  trials  or  important  trials,  since  you  came  out? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

,  I  think  Forrester  himself  was  imprisoned  in  Ireland  in  1867. 

87.153.  I  said  since  you  came  out.  You  are  not  attending.  You  did  not  catch 
what  I  said.  I  said  since  you  came  out  from  prison.  Did  you  know  of  any  member 
of  the  family  having  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  evidence  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
trials  ? — No. 

87.154.  Not  as  setting  up  an  alibi  for  any  of  the  accused? — I  was  in  Richmond 
during  the  trial. 

87.155.  You  say  you  know  nothing  about  it? — I  cannot  call  it  to  memory  that  any 
member  of  the  Forrester  family  did  appear.  Possibly  Forrester  himself,  for  anything 
I  know,  may  have. 

87.156.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  actual  reference  to  what  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  memory  in  connexion  with  something  which  happened  in  America — but  at  present 
you  have  no  recollection  ? — I  have  no  recollection. 


[Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30.] 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 

Probate  Court,  No.  1,  '' 

Wednesday,  3rd  July  1889. 


•  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  recalled. 

Further  cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

{The  Witness.)  My  Lords,  I  wish  to  make  a  slight  correction,  but  a  necessary 
correction,  in  two  statements  I  made  yesterday.  In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  I  said  that  a  Mr.  Ives,  a  reporter  of  the  “  New  York  Herald  ”  told 
me  that  he  got  this  interview  with  James  Mullett.  I  should  have  said  that  Mr.  Ives 
told  me  that  he  did  not  know  which  of  the  two  Mulletts  it  would  be  who  gave  him  the 
interview.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Attorney-General  about  Forester,  I  said, 
the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  sometime  in  1885.  X  find  I  saw  him  in  Dublin  in  1884, 
and  subsequently  saw  him  in  New  York  at  the  “Irish  World”  office,  for  a  few 
moments,  in  1886. 

87.157.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Davitt,  I  have  one  or  two  more  questions 
I  must  put  to  you  with  reference  to  this  trial.  I  have  the  “  Times”  report  before  me 
now  which  I  had  not  yesterday.  Forester  was  called  as  a  witness  for  you,  was  he  not  ? 
— Forester  insisted  upon  offering  himself  as  a  witness,  against  my  express  protest,  to 
my  solicitor. 

87.158.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  he  was  called  as  a  witness  for  you  ? — Without 
my  advice — contrary  to  my  advice. 

87.159.  Whether  contrary  to  your  advice  or  not,  he  was  called  ? — He  gave 
evidence,  yes. 

87.160.  Was  Forester  a  Fenian? — Yes;  he  was  arrested  in  Dublin  in  1867  as  a 
Fenian. 

87.161.  He  was  a  Fenian  ? — Yes. 

87.162.  Had  he  attended  Fenian  meetings  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

87.163.  In  your  presence? — ^That  I  cannot  answer  without  his  permission. 

87.164.  Pardon  me,  this  is  no  question  of  his  permission ;  you  said  he  was  a  Fenian  ? 
— I  said  he  was  arrested,  and  the  fact  of  his  arrest  is  a  public  matter,  a  record. 

87.165.  Had  he  not  attended  Fenian  meetings  in  your  presence? — Without  his 
permission  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

87.166.  If  he  had  not  attended  Fenian  meetings  you  can  say  so ;  it  is  not  a  question 
of  his  permission  ? — I  have  told  you  he  was  arrested  as  a  Fenian. 

87.167.  I  must  ask  you  to  answer  my  question  ;  had  he  not  attended  Fenian  meetings 
in  your  presence  ? — Whenever  I  attended  a  Fenian  meeting  I  took  a  pledge  or  oath  not 
to  reveal  the  names  of  those  present ;  unless  he  can  release  me  from  that  obligation  I 
cannot  answer  your  question. 

87.168.  Will  you  say  that  Forester  did  not  attend  Fenian  meetings? — I  will  not  say 
that. 

87.169.  Did  Forester  say,  when  called,  that  he  had  never  attended  Fenian  meetings  ? 
— I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  recollect  what  he  said. 

87.170.  That  he  was  not  a  Fenian  ? — He  may  have  said  that.  I  do  not  recollect. 

87.171.  If  he  did  say  that  in  your  presence,  you  knew  that  that  was  not  true? — 
That  is  20  years  ago,  and  I  have  tried  to  blot  him  out  of  my  memory  as  well  as  I 
could. 

87.172.  But  I  am  entitled  to  refresh  your  memory  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  unless  I  can 
recollect.  I  cannot  recollect  what  he  said;  he  came  and  offered  himself — thrust 
himself  on  my  solicitor  as  a  witness  against  my  express  request  that  he  should  not  be 
a  witness. 
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87  173  I  must  iust  put  this  to  you,  this  statement  of  what  I  suggest  to  you  he  said 
is  taken  verbatim  fl-om  the  report  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  19th  of  July  1870. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  have  no  right  to  say  it  is  taken  verbatim  from  a  report  in  the 

“  Times.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  -  .  o  j  ^  i. 

“  Arthur  Forrester,  living  in  Brighton  Street,  Salford,  and  at  present,  he 

“  stated,  a  newspaper  correspondent  and  lecturer,  said  he  saw  a  report  of  Corydon  s 
<<  0'Vld.GTlC6  —  ■ 

(Sir  a  Russell.)  I  ask,  my  Lords,  is  this  regular?  The  Attorney- General  has  a 
right  to  put  anything  to  a  witness,  and  ask  him  if  it  occurred  in  his  presence,  if  it  is 
material ;  but  I  submit  he  has  no  right  to  say  that  he  is  reading  something  verbatim 

from  the  “  Times  ”  or  any  other  paper.  .  . 

(The  President.)  I  do  not'  think  it  seems  to  call  for  any  reprehension  on  our 

a  Bussell.)  I  respectfully  object  to  it.  Tf  your  Lordsbip  says  it  is  regular. 

well  and  good.  .  ,  . 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  see  anything  irregular  in  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Attend  to  this,  and  I  ask  you  whether  this  was  not  evidence 


given  in  your  presence  : — 

“It  was  untrue  that  witness  attended  fenian  meetings  at  Liverpool  in  1867. 

“  He  first  saw  Corydon  in  March  1867,  when  in  Kilraainham  prison.  He  was 
“  brought  to  identify  witness,  and  did  not  do  so.  Witness  was  afterwar^  tried 
“  before  a  Special  Commission  for  having  arms  in  a  proclaimed  district.  He  was 
“  not  a  Fenian.  Asked  as  to  a  letter  the  police  had  said  he  tore  up  as  they  were 
“  about  to  arrest  him,  he  said  he  received  it  from  Davitt.  It  was  in  the  liand- 
“  writing  of  Davitt,  who  had  received  the  original  from  some  quarter,  he  could 
“  not  say  whence,  and  left  witness  the  copy  in  order  that  witness  might  give  him 

“  his  opinion  upon  it.” 

Do  you  remember  that  evidence  being  given  in  your  presence?-!  remember  that  part 

of  his  evidence. 

87,174.  Then  in  cross-examination: —  ^  i  Tir  -n-  4.4. 

“Witness  corresponded  with  the  ‘  Irishman  newspaper,  of  which  Air.  rigott 
“  is  the  editor,  and  had  done  so  since  January  1868  constantly;  occasionally 
“  before.  He  had  never  attended  a  Fenian  meeting;  that  he  swore.  He  knew 
“  Regent  Street,  Liverpool.  He  might  have  been  in  a  public-house  in  that  street 
“  on  the  30th  of  December  1868,  but  he  attended  no  Fenian  meeting  there.  He 
“  was  living  at  Salford  at  that  time.  He  met  Davitt  in  Liverpool  in  1869  three  or 
“  four  times.  He  had  known  him  about  18  months  or  two  years,  and  had  seen 
“  him  pretty  frequently  at  Manchester,  and  he  believed  at  Leeds  also.  He  never 
“  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Jackson,  or  any  other  than  that  of  Davitt.  He  uud^- 
“  stood  him  to  be  a  travelling  draper.  He  had  known  the  witnesses  for  the 
“  defence  since  he  had  come  to  London,  and  had  been  staying  with  them. 
“  Witness  was  accustomed  to  lecture  on  Irish  poetry,  literature,  Irish  life  in 
“  England,  and  other  subjects.  About  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  arms  at  the 
“  ‘  Glassmaker’s  Arms,’  Newcastle,  he  happened  to  be  there  lecturing,  and  went 
“  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  place.  Being  asked  if  he  did  not  lecture  on  Irish 
“  politics,  he  said  he  had  delivered  a  burlesque  on  politics,  ridiculing  everything 
“  political.  (Laughter.)  Witness  was  arrested  with  other  men  m  Dublin  tor 
“  having  arms  in  a  proclaimed  district,  and  he  was  convicted.  The  otheis  were 
“  kept  under  observation  under  a  warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  December 
“  1869,  he  was  arrested  at  Liverpool  with  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
“  four  ’  others  in  his  carpet  bag  at  the  same  time.  He  had  them  to  sell,  and 
“  he  had  the  loaded  one  for  his  protection  against  thieves  and  garotters.  Before 
“  that,  for  a  short  time,  he  had  sold  revolvers  to  anyone  who  would  buy  thein, 
“  but  not  since.  He  sold  a  revolver  to  a  Mr.  M’Cabe,  a  reporter  to  a  bt.  Helen  s 
“  newspaper,  and  two  or  three  to  Mr.  Danvers,  a  newsagent  at  Liverpom.  Ihose 
“  were  the  only  persons  to  whom  he  remembered  having  sold  any.  He  had  no 
“  place  of  business  for  the  sale  of  arms.  He  sold  some  to  Mr.  Conolly,  a  butter 
“  merchant,  which  he  had  bought  of  a  Mr.  Minningham,  Harpers  Buildings, 
“  Weaman  Street,  Birmingham.  He  went  to  Birmingham  to  find  someone  of 
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“  whom  he  could  buy  revolvers.  A  stranger  at  the  house  at  which  he  was  lodging 
“  referred  him  to  Minningham.  It  was  not  Davitt,  He  had  seen  Davitt  both 
“  shortly  before  and  shortly  after.  Davitt  knew  witness  was  trading  in  arms.” 

“  By  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. — He  loaded  the  revolver  at  Liverpool,  because 
“  he  did  not  like  the  house  at  which  he  was  staying.  He  carried  ammunition 
“  then  loosely  in  his  pocket  He  meant  to  say  that  seriously,  and  that  he  had 
“  brought  the  ammunition  from  Salford. 

“  By  the  Attorney ’General. — When  he  was  arrested  in  Dublin  he  took  a  loaded 
“  revolver  from  his  pocket,  but  not  to  fire  it.  He  did  that  only  to  give  it  up. 

“  He  was  then  very  young,  and  he  carried  the  revolver  about  with  him  by  way  of 
“  bravado.  He  was  in  the  act  of  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket  when  he  was  seized. 

“  He  then  lost  his  temper  and  resisted,  having  been  treated  roughly  by  the  police. 
“  Others  with  whom  he  was  in  the  same  public-house  at  the  time  were  arrested, 
but  he  knew  none  of  them.  They  were  taken  in  a  back  room  there,  all  having 
“  revolvers  at  the  time.  That  was  on  the  9th  of  March  1867,  three  or  four  days 
“  after  the  Fenian  rising  in  Ireland.  The  revolver  was  given  to  him  by  one 
“  Lynch,  an  Irishman,  who  was  then  going  to  America.  Witness  had  been  in 
“  Ireland  since  the  Saturday  morning  after  the  Chester  raid.  He  had  gone  from 
“  Liverpool  by  himself,  but  there  were  a  great  many  Irishmen  in  the  same  boat 
“  and  he  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  rising.  His  health  was  bad  at  the 
“  time,  and  he  went  to  Ireland  for  its  benefit,  intending  to  stay  a  fortnight  or 
“  three  weeks,  having  an  aunt  in  the  North.  He  was  tearing  the  letter  up  just  as 
“  the  police  came  in.  He  did  not  tear  it  up  because  they  came ;  that  was  a 
“  coincidence.  He  knew  it  was  a  dangerous  document  to  have  about  him,  because 
“  the  meaning  of  it  would  be  very  palpable.  There  was  an  accompanying  note 
“  from  Davitt,  saying  he  believed  it  was  a  police  trap,  and  witness  destroyed  that 
“  as  soon  as  he  read  it.  The  second  letter  he  tore  when  the  police  came.  It  had 
“  reference  to  a  secret  understanding  between  some  traitor  to  the  Fenians  or  some 
“  secret  society. 

“  By  Mr.  Griffiths. — On  his  oath,  Witness  never  attended  any  Fenian 
“  meetings.  He  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  at  that  time,  and  a  hawker  of 
“  cutlery.” 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  will  just  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  other  witnesses  on  your 
behalf  in  a  moment.  Was  that  evidence  of  Forrester’s  given  in  your  presence? — 
It  was. 

87.175.  Now,  having  heard  me  read  it  through,  do  you  remember  that  it  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  evidence  that  he  gave? — I  do.  I  have  not  read  it  for  20  years. 

87.176.  Then  was  there  called  Eliza  Greogeaghan,  of  41,  George  Leigh  Street, 
Manchester? — There  was. 

87.177.  Also  a  witness  for  you  ? — Yes. 

87.178.  “  Spoke  to  three  revolvers  and  some  cartridges  having  been  found  in  her 
“  house,  and  to  their  having  belonged  to  a  lodger,  James  Broderick,  who  had 
“  gone  away  and  left  them  for  rent  he  owed  her.  On  the  2l8t  of  April  her  house 
“  was  searched  by  the  police.  They  found  the  revolvers,  two  in  a  cupboard  and 
“  one  in  a  box  upstairs.  About  a  month  afterwards  Broderick  applied  to  her  for 
“  them. 

“  By  the  Attorney-General. — Her  husband  is  a  cabinet  maker,  and  an 
“  Irishman.” 

Was  James  Broderick  a  witness  also  called  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

87.179.  As  a  witness  for  you  ? — I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  remember.  If  it  is  so 
reported  there,  he  was. 

87.180.  “  James  Broderick,  the  lodger,  living  in  Taylor  Street,  Lower  Broughton, 
“  Manchester,  said  he  knew  the  prisoner  Davitt  in  April  last.  He  was  introduced 
“  to  witness  as  a  hawker  of  fire-arms,  and  he  bought  three  revolvers  and 
“  100  cartridges  from  him.  Witness  was  then  going  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
“  had  a  father  and  sister,  and  thought  he  could  buy  revolvers  cheaper  here  than 
“  there.  He  paid  27.s.  each  for  the  revolvers  ;  3Z.  down  before  he  got  them.  He 
“  afterwards  left  them  in  the  house  where  he  was  lodging,  because  he  then  owed 
“  the  landlady  2Z.  3s.  He  applied  to  her  for  them,  but  did  not  get  them. 
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“  By  the  Aitormy- General. — He  -wanted  one  revolver  for  himself,  another  for 
“  his  father,  and  a  third  for  a  friend  in  America,  He  -was  told  it  was  a  general 
“  thing  to  cany  a  revolver  there.  He  was  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  and  was  born 
“  in  Bristol.” 

Was  it  true  that  you  had  ever  been  a  hawker  of  revolvers  ? — No. 

87,181.  James  Clark,  was  he  called  as  a  witness? — I  really  do  not  remember.  If 
it  is  printed  there,  he  must  have  been. 


87,182.  I  mean  of  course  as  a  witness  for  the  defence  for  you? — I  really  do  not 
recollect ;  if  it  is  there,  he  evidently  was. 

87,182a.  “  A  copper  extractor,  living  at  Willington-on-Tyne,  said  he  knew  Davitt, 
“  and  remembered  buying  either  seven  or  nine  revolvers  of  him  about  eight 
“  years  ago  for  Father  Sh^arples,  the  parish  priest  there.  The  houses  of  some 
“  Catholic  priests  had  been  robbed  in  that  neighbourhood  about  that  time,  and 
“  Father  Sharpies  wanted  them  for  his  protection.  Davitt  then  gave  an  address 
“  in  Manchester.  Witness  paid  32s.  or  36s.  apiece  for  the  revolvers,  and  had  to 
“  pay  in  advance.” 

Was  that  true  ? — I  never  hawked  any  revolvers  in  my  life. 

87  183.  “The  Attorney-General  reminded  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  all  the 
“  revolvers  referred  to  in  the  case  were  No.  12,  and  that  all  the  ammunition  bore 
“  that  number.” 

There  was  an  alihi,  I  think,  set  up  on  your  behalf  ? — That  was  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  of  Cory  don,  whose  evidence  was  false. 

87,184.  There  is  only  one  other  matter  with  reference  to  this  trial.  I  ought  to  read 
it  exactly  in  the  words  I  put  to  you  yesterday.  On  the  previous  day  in  the  opening, 
before  the  witnesses  were  called,  on  the  18th  of  July,  there  is  this  by  Mr.  Griffiths. 
I  will  read  the  whole  if  you  like.  This  is  the  passage  I  read  to  you  yesterday  : — 

“  He  was  directed  by  the  prisoner  to  explain  that  after  leaving  his  situation 
“  as  a  compositor,  he  took  to  travelling  about  Lancashire  as  a  drapery  hawKer, 
“  and  that,  noticing  the  frequency  of  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland,  he  engaged 
“  merely  as  a  matter  of  profit  to  send  arms  for  the  safety  of  the  Irish  gentry 
“  These  he  procured  from  Wilson  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  -without 
“  the  slightest  concealment.  The  cheapness  of  the  arms  was  no  proof  that  they 
“  were  for  illegal  use,  neither  was  the  fact  of  the  prisoner  being  in  possession 
“  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  any  evidence  of  his  guilt.  He  concluded  by 
“  disclaiming  for  his  client  all  participation  in  the  Fenian  organization,  and  by 
■  “  reiterating  not  only  his  entire  innocence,  but  also  his  perfect  loyalty.” 


I  call  your  attention  to  that  statement ;  it  is  made  before  the  witnesses  are  called 
who  spoke  to  your  hawking  about  arms? — Yes. 

87.185.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  statement  counsel  was  directed 
to  make  for  the  prisoner  ?— I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life,  and  never  instructed, 
anybody  to  tell  him  to  say  that.  I  may  say  I  am  not  a  man  who  resorts  to  subterfuge. 
I  would  not  do  it  even  to  save  myself  from  penal  servitude.  Perhaps  you  would  have 
no  objection  now  to  read  what  I  said  after  1  was  sentenced. 

87.186.  Certainly  : — 

“  The  jury  then  retired,  and  after  an  absence  of  20  minutes  returned  into 
“  court  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  both  prisoners. 

“  Upon  that,  the  prisoner  Davitt,  as  sentence  was  about  to  be  passed,  made 
“  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Judge,  not  for  himself,  but  for  Wilson,  stating  that  if 
“  Wilson  was  guilty,  he  (Davitt)  was  to  blame  for  his  guilt,  and  that  Wilson 
“  never  knew  until  he  arrived  at  the  Paddington  station  that  he  (Davitt)  was  an 
“  Irishman,  or  that  his  name  was  not  Robert  J ackson.  He  would  cheerfully 
“  undergo  any  additional  punishment  if  Wilson’s  wife  and  family  could  be  saved 
“  from  a  workhouse ;  and  he  begged  that  his  punishment,  if  the  sentence  against 
“  Wilson  was  irrevocable,  might  be  added  to  his  (Davitt’s)  sentence. 


87,187.  Wilson  had  been  charged  with  you  for  sending  arms- 
with  misfeasance  of  treason. 


? — He  was  charged 
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87.188.  The  overt  acts  were  conveying  arms  to  Ireland  ? — No,  the  overt  act  on 
which  I  was  sentenced  was  that  sworn  to  by  Corydon,  that  I  attended  a  meeting  in 
Liverpool  at  which  the  subsequent  insurrection  in  Ireland  was  planned,  and  I  was  no 
more  there  than  you. 

87.189.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  wish  to  put  a  plain  and  specific  question  to  you, 
whether  the  charges  in  the  evidence  against  you  and  Wilson  were  not  for  consigning 
arms  which  were  going  to  Ireland  ? — That  was  the  minor  charge  ;  they  could  not  have 
given  me  15  years  penal  servitude  for  sending  arms  to  Ireland  unless  it  was  proved,  or 
tried  to  be  proved  that  they  were  going  there  for  an  illegal  purpose. 

87.190.  And  it  was  Wilson  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  sending  of  arms  to 
Ireland  ? — No,  Wilson  had  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  arms  for  me. 

87.191.  Which  were  forwarded  to  be  consigned  by  you  ? — Sent  to  Ireland  by  me,  and 
seized  by  the  police.  Now,  I  ask,  may  I  be  permitted  to  read  three  articles  from  the 
“  Times.”  The  “  Times  ”  is  my  accuser  here,  and  the  Attorney -Greneral  has  read  from 
the  “  Times  ”  a  report  of  my  trial.  I  want  to  know  if  I  have  a  right  to  reply  to  that 
accusation  from  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  ? 

{The  President.)  If  it  bears  upon  this  question  we  are  now  discussing  I  certainly 
would  allow  you  to  do  it ;  but  I  think  you  had  better  look  at  it.  Sir  Charles,  yourself, 
and  see  if  it  has  a  bearing  upon  this  question.  » 

{The  Witness.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  overlooks  the  fact  that  I  am  charged  here  in 
a  special  indictment  with  having  been  tried  as  a  Fenian  and  convicted  as  such  ;  I  am 
being  retried  here  again  for  what  I  did  20  years  ago,  and  which  I  have  legally  expiate  1, 
and  I  now  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  read  from  the  “  Times  ”  that  which  would 
explain  to  what  extent  I  was  legally  or  illegally  charged  with  the  crime  of  Fenianism. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  not  seen  it ;  I  shall  be  glad  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  it 
to  be  read. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  entering  into  a  discussion  with  the  witness  upon 
the  points  of  my  questions  or  the  reason  for  them.  If  it  is  read  now,  I  shall  not  have 
the  slightest  objection,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  Sir  Charles  should  have  seen 
it  first. 

{The  President.)  I  should  have  thought  so  too  ;  as  Sir  Charles  has  had  the  kindness 
to  examine  Mr.  Davitt  I  think  it  would  be  as  well. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Except  that  if  it  has  any  legal  effect  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  it 
read  now. 

{The  President.)  I  must  tell  you  I  do  not  see  how  reading  this  article  in  extenso  could 
be  applicable  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  for  that  reason  I  should  prefer  that  Sir  Charles 
should  look  at  it,  and  if  he  thinks  it  is  pertinent  I  should  allow  it  to  be  read. 

{The  Witness.)  One  of  the  articles  is  written  on  my  conviction. 

{The  President.)  Be  it  so ;  but  that,  I  think,  is  the  course  I  should  prefer  being 
taken. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Of  course  we  defer  to  your  Lordship’s  view  upon  this.  Mr.  Davitt, 
will  you  hand  me  the  articles,  and  I  will  look  at  them.  \Tlie  articles  ue/e  handed  to 
Sir  C.  Russell.) 

{The  Witness.)  One  is  the  29th  April  1858,  justifying  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  a  leading  article  from  the  “  Times  ” ;  the  next  is 
Tuesday,  July  7th,  1870,  a  leading  article  on  the  Fenians;  and  the  other  is  a  leading 
article  on  my  conviction. 

{The  President.)  The  article  on  your  conviction  seems  to  be  pertinent  on  the  matter, 
but  the  other,  about  an  attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  has 
really  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter. 

{The  Witness.)  It  is  a  justification  from  the  “  Times”  of  political  assassination. 

{The  Attorney-General^  If  your  Lordship  thinks  it  better  it  should  be  read  now;  I 
do  not  object  to  the  one  upon  the  conviction. 

{The  Witness.)  This  other  one  was  written  a  few  months  before  mv  arrest 
in  1870. 

87.192.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  must  ask  you  one  or  two  other  matters  I  do  not 
quite  understand..  You  said  you  had  never  seen  Arthur  Forrester  again  after  you 
came  out  ?  —No,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  chink  I  told  you  I  saw  him  a  couple  of 
years  after  I  was  released. 
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87.193.  That  would  be  about  1879?— Yes,  possibly  1879  or  1880 ;  and  then  again  in 
1884*,  and  lastly,  in  New  York  in  1886,  for  a  few  moments. 

87.194.  Was  Arthur  Forrester  on  the  staff  of  the  “  Irish  World  ? — No. 

87A95.  At  any  time? — He  had  been  recently — not  at  present. 

87ll96.  How  long  ? — He  was  at  the  time  I  met  him  in  New  York  in  1886. 

87’l97'.  In  1884  ?— I  think  not ;  I  think  1885  and  a  part  of  1886. 

87.198.  I  do  not  want  to  take  now  what  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  later  in  order  of 
date,  but  I  want  to  distinctly  understand  you  :  you  saw  him  in  1886,  and  you  knew 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  “'Irish  World  ”  ?— Yes  ;  he  is  not  on  the  staff  now  ;  he  has 

been  dismissed.  .  i  ,  r 

87.199.  In  1884? _ In  1884  in  Dublin,  I  think  that  was  the  last  time  before  he  left 

^^87?^*0.  And  where  in  1879  ?— I  think  it  was  in  Liverpool  1879  or  1880,  I  am 

^^87,2W.  As  I  gathered  from  your  evidence  yesterday,  you  do  not  disapprove  of  the 
Fenian  organisation,  or  of  the  Fenian  purpose,  it  is  the  absence  of  success  makes  you 
object  to  what  I  call  physical  force  ?— I  do  not  repudiate  the  idea  of  physical  force  ;  1 
believe  that  physical  force  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  modern  force.  ,  .  . 

8^,202.  You  have  no  objection  to  that? — Not  on  principle  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  it 

87,203^^  Either  upon  legal  or  moral  grounds  ? — I  expressed  myself  yesterday  in  this 
way,  that  if  we  had  sufficient  physical  force  in  Ireland  to  justify  a  movement  for  Irish 
National  Independence,  we  have  cause  enough  to  resort  to  such  methods. 

87,204.  And  you  yourself  would  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  part  in  it .  Not  the 

^  87,205.  What  I  put  to  you  is,  in  speaking  of  the  years  1879  up  to  1885,  that  that 
was  your  feeling,  that  you  would,  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  success,  have  ta^n 
a  movement  to  obtain  the  independence  of  Ireland  by  physical  force  ?  Yes ,  but  I 
knew  there  was  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 

87  206.  Your  objection  was  to  the  want  of  the  chance  of  it? — I  knew  there  was  no 
chance  whatever,  therefore  I  left  the  physical  force  movement  and  went  into  the 

constitutional  movement.  .  i  j-j 

87,207.  With  reference  to  one  or  two  overt  acts  before  the  time  of  your  trial,  diU 

you  approve  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Clerkenwell  Prison  ? — I  did  not. 

•  87  208.  Did  you  ever  express  any  disapproval  of  it  ? — I  really  do  not  know ;  1 
possibly  quoted  what  has  been  said  about  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  by  eminent 

sto-tssmsn* 

•87  209.  It  is  a  specific  question  whether  you  ever  up  to  this  time,  a  leading 
Nationalist,  expressed  any  disapproval  of  it?— I  think  in  private  conversation  I  have. 

87.210.  Because  of  its  want  of  success  ? — No,  because  it  was  a  cowardly  thing  to 
do,  and  such  a  thing  as  I  would  never  give  the  slightest  sanction  to. 

87.211.  Did  you  approve  of  the  attack  on  the  prison  van  in  Manchester? — I  had  no 
opportunity  of  disapproving  of  it,  because  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  occurred. 

87.212.  When  did  it  occur?— I  think  it  occurred  in  September  or  November  1869. 

87  213.  I  put  this  to  you  that  during  the  three  years  between  that  and  the  time  of 
your ’sentence,  I  understand  you  to  say  you  neither  expressed  approval  or  disapproval 

Qf  ? _ J  have  never  expressed  any  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  men  who  went  to 

release  their  chief,  and  I,  in  common  with  every  lirishman  in  the  World,  expressed 
regret  that  a  brave  policeman  lost  his  life  in  doing  his  duty. 

87.214.  I  was  dealing  with  the  act,  the  forcible  attack  on  a  prison  van  containing 
prisoners,  have  you  not  expressed  approval  of  that  conduct  ?  I  certainly  have  lauded 
the  men  who  went  there  to  help  their  comrade,  and  if  I  had  been  ordered  to  have  gone 
there  I  would  have  gone  there,  and  if  I  had  gone  there  would  have  been  no  life  lost. 

87.215.  As  an  act  of  warfare,  you  would  have  approved  of  it?  I  should  approve  of 
it  as  an  act  of  warfare  ;  I  should  not  approve  of  these  men  being  sent  to  penal  servitude 

for  it. 

87.216.  Whether  you  do  that  or  not,  you  did  not  express  any  disapproval  of  it  ?— I 
knew  nothing  of  it  beforehand,  therefore  I  could  not  disapprove  of  it. 
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87.217.  It  comes  to  this  then,  that  you  did  not  disapprove  of  the  act  whereby  rescue 
was  to  be  attempted  of  Fenians  who  were  going  to  be  tried  ? — I  knew  nothing  of  it 
beforehand,  therefore  I  cOuld  not  have  disapproved  of  it. 

87.218.  There  may  be  approval  afterwards  as  well  as  before.  I  put  it  to  you 
whether  you  have  not  repeatedly  expressed  approval  of  it  ? — I  have  lauded  the  men 
who  took  part  in  it,  because  I  think  they  were  brave  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
Ireland.  They  may  have  been  mistaken,  as  many  think.  I  have  here  a  speech  of 
John  Bright’s  on  the  subject.  I  got  it  from  the  “  Times.”  Will  you  allow  me  to 
read  it. 

87.219.  That  does  not  seem  to  bear  upon  the  question.  I  am  asking  you.  Sir 
Charles  Russell  can  read  it  if  he  thinks  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  question  when  he 
re-examines  you.  Now,  Mr.  Davitt,  when  you  were  released,  which  I  think  you  said 
was  on  the  19th  December  1887  ? — Yes. 

87.220.  There  was  a  breakfast  given  to  you,  was  there  not  ? — Many,  Mr.  Attorney. 

87.221.  I  mean  a  notable  breakfast,  when  you  were  received  with  a  reception  com¬ 
mittee  for  yourself.  Chambers,  McCarthy,  and  O’Brien  ? — Yes. 

87.222.  That  was  shortly  before  the  occasion  when  one  of  the  prisoners  died  very 
suddenly,  one  of  those  who  were  released  ? — The  very  morning  of  the  death  of  poor 
Sergeant  McCarthy. 

87.223.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  who  were  the  members  of  that  reception  committee, 
Mr.  O’Connor  Power  ? — I  think  you  are  mixing  up  different  things.  You  are  going 
away  from  the  breakfast,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Attorney  7 

87.224.  I  am  at  the  present  moment  asking  you  who  were  the  members  of  the 
reception  committee  in  1878  ? — There  would  be  about  10  or  15  or  20,  possibly.  I 
cannot  remember  their  names.  I  believe  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  was  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Parnell  was  a  member,  Mr.  Biggar,  and  possibly  Mr.  Egan. 

87.225.  I  think  the  date  of  the  release  was  in  December  1887  ? — The  19th 
December.- 

87.226.  And  the  occasion  of  this  reception  was  the  14th  January  1878  ? — On  my 
arrival  in  Ireland. 

87.227.  I  wish  to  get  from  you  with  reference  to  the  questions  I  put  to  you  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  were  the  members  of  the  committee  ? — I  have  told  you 
of  the  names  I  remember ;  'doubtless  there  are  more,  if  you  read  them  over  I  will 
answer  you. 

87.228.  The  address  that  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Dublin  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Biggar,  John  Dillon,  Patrick  Egan,  James  Carey,  and  Thomas 
Brennan  ? — Yes. 

87.229.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Parnell,  had  all  the  others  at  one  time  or  other 
been  Fenians  ? — I  cannot  answer  as  to  them  all. 

87.230.  Mr.  Biggar  ? — He  has  sworn  here  that  he  was. 

87.231.  John  Dillon  ? — John  Dillon  never  was  a  Fenian  to  my  knowledge. 

87.232.  Patrick  Egan? — I  think  Patrick  Egan  was. 

87.233.  James  Carey  ? — I  know  nothing  about  Carey  except  what  he  told  about 
himself  in  the  witness  box  in  Dublin. 

87.234.  Thomas  Brennan  ? — I  believe  Thomas  Brennan  was,  because  at  that  time 
every  man  worth  his  salt  in  Ireland  was  a  Fenian. 

87.235.  All  the  men,  as  I  gather,  worth  their  salt,  as  your  expression  is,  were 
members  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  working  class,  to 
which  I  belonged. 

87.236.  I  quite  understood  the  class  of  Nationalist  to  which  you  belonged  were  all 
Fenians? — Well,  all  those  who  had  good  characters  were  Fenians  in  those  days.  No 
man  who  was  not  a  man  of  good  character  was  allowed  into  the  organisation. 

87.237.  Had  you  formed  any  idea  as  the  time  you  came  out  of  prison,  or  before  you 
came  out  of  prison,  as  to  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  previous  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  ? — Yes.  I  wiled  away  many  an  hour  in  prison  thinking  over  past  failures  in 
the  struggle  for  Irish  liberty,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  movement  by  way 
of  secret  society  could  do  no  good  for  Ireland,  and  I  tried  to  persuade  people 
outside  who  had  been  in  the  secret  movement  with  me  to  take  the  New  Departure 
that  I  took. 
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87  238  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  giving  tliese  explanations  afterwards,  but 
I  wish  to’ ask  for  an  answer  to  a  particular  point  which  I  put  to  you  now.  You  had 
considered  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  previous  revolutions,  or  attempted  revolutions  i— 

I  liSrd 

87,239.  By  this,  I  presume  the  meaning  the  rising  in  1848?  Oh,  from  1798 

downwa^  Your  opinion  was,  was  it  not,  that  they  had  failed  because  they  had  never 
got  hold’ of  the  people?— Well,  they  failed  for  many  reasons;  the  vast  majority  of 
people  of  Ireland  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  secret  conspiracy.  . 

*  87  241  I  am  not  for  the  moment,  if  you  please,  on  the  distinction  between  secret 
and  open  movement.  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity,  as  I  have  said  before,  of  dealing 
with  that  question,  but  what  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  had  you  not  come  to  the 
opinion  that  the  movement  for  the  independence  of  Ireland  had  failed  for  tivo 

reasons —  _  . 

“  First  that  there  had  never  been  one  in  which  people  had  been  united ; 

“  secondly  ’that  the  movement  had  been  wholly  sentimental.  For  Irishmen  to 
“succeed  they  must  be  united— they^must  have  a  practical  issue  to  put  before 
“  Englishmen  and  the  world  at  large. 

lam  reading  what  I  may  tell  you  is  a  quotation  from  your  own  life  by  Cachman 
page  210,  revised  by  yourself  ?— No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  never  revised  anything  of 
the  kind-  however,  what  you  are  reading  now  is  an  extract  from  an  interview 
which  I  ’  gave  to  the  “  New  York  Herald  ”  in  1882,  and  is  substantially 

^°87,242.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  an  extract  from  an  interview.  You,  however, 
had  an  interview,  and  it  has  been  published  in  what  is  known  as  the  Balch  interview  ? 

— That  is  the  incident  to  which  I  refer.  i.?  v  T 

87,243.  What  I  read  to  you  is  substantially  accurate,  is  it  not  I — les,  it  is.  i  nave 
a  copy  of  that  interview  here. 

87  244.  “  Sentiments  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  move  neighbouring  nations,  and  when 
“  changes  of  great  political  importance,  involving  an  alteration  in  the  policy  of 
“  a  country  like  England,  Conservative,  and  somewhat  slow  to  move,  are  to  be 
“  brought  about,  there  must  be  something  practical  m  the  issue  put  forw^d.  I 
“  saw  Si  this,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  issue  upon  the  Home  Rulers, 
“  Nationalists,  and  obstructionists,  and  each  and  every  shade  of  opinion  existing 
“  in  Ireland  could  be  united  was  the  Land  Question.  I  at  first  proposed  my  plan 
“  to  leaders  of  the  Nationalists  when  a  short  time  out  of  prison,  but  they  refused 
“  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Constitutional  agitation.  Among  nations  of  the 
“  present  day  secret  political  associations  are  an  anomoly.  Ho  not  misunderstand 
“  me  If  the  right  of  free  speech  be  denied  them,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  that 
“  men  may  meet  to  plan  deliberate  and  resolve  upon  the  method  which  remain 
“  to  them  of  winning  justice  by  giving  a  voice  to  the  grievances  under  wmch  they 
“  labour  of  putting  their  case  clearly  before  the  world,  and  constituting  the  world 
“  the  judge  between  themselves  and  tyranny  ;  they  have  a  right  to  form  them- 
“  selves  into  secret  associations.  If  meetings  in  public  ^  cannot  take  place, 
“  meetings  in  private  should,  because,  before  all  things,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
“  some  front  to  tyranny  and  injustice.” 

I  have  read  the  whole  of  the  passage.  Does  that  represent  what  was  the  state  of 
your  mind  with  reference  to  the  question  when  you  came  out  of  prison  ?— It  was. 

87  245.  Who  were  the  leading  Nationalists  to  whom  you  proposed  your  points  to 
when  you  had  been  a  short  time  out  of  prison  ?— Members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  I.R.B.,  and  the  meeting  in  Paris,  to  which  I  referred  yesterday. 

87  246.  Who  were  they  ? — I  cannot  give  you  their  names  without  their  permission. 
Matthew  Harris  was  one.  Matthew  Harris  has  given  me  permission  to  mention  his 
name.  I  do  not  see  why  the  others  should  not.  If  I  could  communicate  with  them 
I  would  ask  them.  They  opposed  my  plan  honourably,  and  have  remained,  I  believe, 
to  this  day,  honestly  opposed  to  ray  views  as  to  constitutional  agitation,  but  having 
pledoed  my  word  not  to  revmal  their  names,  I  would  be  a  coward  and  doing  a 
dishonourable  act  if  I  gave  their  names,  and  handed  them  over  to  rum  without 

permissio  n. 
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{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  I  respectfully  submit  I  am  entitled  to  press  the 
question,  and  to  have  these  names. 

{The  President.)  You  have,  no  doubt.  You  are  entitled  to  ask  the  question,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Davitt  is  bound  to  answer,  but  we  shall  see  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  the 
examiuation  how  far  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  press  it  further. 

87.247.  {The  Attorney-General.)  There  were  certain  leading  Nationalists? — Yes, 
leaders  of  the  I.L.B. 

87.248.  The  members  of  the  I.R.B.  ? — Yes. 

87.249.  At  that  time  you  did  not  succeed  in  winning  any  of  them  over,  except 
Mr.  Harris? — No,  I  did  not  succeed  either  on  this  occasion  or  any  other  subsequent 
period. 

87.250.  I  wish  to  give  you  every  opportunity  of  explaining,  but  I  am  not  asking  you 
about  subsequent  periods  ? — I  will  answer  you  as  well  as  I  can. 

87.251.  Kindly  answer  the  question,  and  add  any  explanation  afterwards.  You  did 
not  succeed  at  that  time  in  winning  any  of  them  over? — No,  I  did  not. 

87.252.  Had  you  studied  at  that  time  the  movement  of  Lawlor,  I  think  you  call 
him? — Fenton  Lalor.  No  ;  I  had  not  read  any  of  his  articles. 

87.253.  {The  President.)  Lalor,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.,  No,  I  had  not  read  of  his  articles. 
It  was  subsequently  in  1880  and  1881,1  think,  I  read  his  article  in  the  “Felon.’’ 
I  think  that  was  the  period,  two  days  before  he  was  sent  to  prison. 

87.254.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  before  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  may 
not  be  accurate  about  it. 

87.255.  I  am  referring  to  a  speech  afterwards.  Just  tell  me  the  articles  you  did 
read  with  reference  to  Fenton  Lalor’s  scheme,  or  the  document  which  disclosed  Fenton 
Lalor’s  scheme,  which  you  did  subsequently  road  ? — I  think  I  read  most  of  them, 
Mr.  Attorney,  in  Mr.  Bagenal’s  book,  which  you  have  got  there,  the  “  Irish  in 
“  America.” 

87.256.  Did  you  read  the  “  Felon  ”  newspaper  ? — I  think  I  have  some  old  copies 
of  that  newspaper.  I  may  have  read  Fenton  Lalor’s  first  theories  there  before  reading 
them  in  Bagenal’s  book. 

87.257.  How  many  numbers  of  the  “  Felon”  newspaper  were  there? — I  cannot  tell 
you  accurately  ;  perhaps  someone  better  informed  in  Court  may  be  able  to  tell  you. 

87.258.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  three  ? — Possibly. 

87.259.  Well,  I  must  ask  you.  I  put  this  general  question  to  you  now  with 
reference  to  a  later  speech  I  will  take  in  order  of  date.  Did  this  scheme  of  Fenton 
Lalor  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  scheme  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  ? 
— It  did.  I  think  Fenton  Lalor  proposed  to  make  the  land  question  the  basis  of  the 
national  struggle,  as  I  did  in  my  Boston  speech  in  1878.  He  was  also  in  favour  of 
land  nationalisation,  as  I  am. 

87.260.  Keep  land  nationalisation  out  of  the  way  for  a  moment.  However,  perhaps 
I  had  better  ask  you  about  that  now.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  was  not  until  1882  you 
took  up  the  land  nationalisation? — I  think  in  my  Boston  address  in  1878  I  outlined 
it,  but  very  imperfectly. 

87.261.  You  were  bitten  with  Mr.  George’s  scheme  of  land  nationalisation  about 
1882  ? — I  was  what  ? 

87.262.  Bitten  by  it— attracted  by  it? — No  ;  I  was  a  land  nationaliser  before  ever  I 
met  Mr.  George  or  read  his  book. 

•  87,263.  Did  you  prominently  bring  forward  land  nationalisation  before  1882  ? — No, 

not  as  distinctly  as  I  did  afterwards. 

87.264.  I  understand  you  to  agree  with  me  that  Fenton  Lalor’s  scheme  in  connexion 
with  the  land  had  been  to  make  the  land  question  in  Ireland  the  basis  whereby  to 
secure  national  independence  ? — I  think  so. 

87.265.  Was  not  that  the  principle  which  you  yourself  adopted? — That  was  the 
principle  that  I  have  always  comprehended  and  tried  to  act  up  to. 

87.266.  And  to  make  the  land  question  a  stepping-stone  to  national  independence  ? 
— Yes,  jf  I  could;  because,  as  1  said  yesterday,  I  believe  thoroughly  in  complete 
national  independence  for  Ireland.  1  wish  to  God  I  could  get  it  to-morrow. 

87.267.  Treating  the  landlords  as  the  English  garrison? — Which  they  are,  and 
always  have  been. 

87.268.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you,  and  what  I  ask  you  to  answer  directly  is, 
have  you  not  repeatedly  stated  that  your  view  was  that  the  land  question  lay  at  the 
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root  of  a  successful  revolution,  whereby  the  English  power  was  to  be  driven  out  of 
Ireland  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  put  it  in  that  way  or  not. 

87,269.  I  am  not  pretending  to  put  your  words  ;  I  am  putting  the  substance  .  1 

think  that  gives  the  substance  of  it.  -ui 

87  270.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  your  own  speech? — But  you  may  possibly 
forget  the  programme  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Attorney— the  programme  of  the  Land 
League  in  1879  and  1880  on  the  land  question  has  now  become  the  programme  of  the 

"^^87  27r^i  do  not  know  whether  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question  I  am 
putting  to  you— you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  anything  you  wish  afterwards. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  in  your  speech  in  1884.  I  only  take  this  for  the 
purpoi  of  taking  your  mind  and  the  mind  of  the  Court  to  what  was  the  condition  of 

your  opinions  when  you  started  to  go  to  America?  In  1^84.  rk  v. 

87.272.  I  call  your  attention  to  your  speech  at  Maryborough  on  the  5th  October 

1884?— Would  you  kindly  supply  me  with  a  copy  ? 

87.273.  There  was  a  Mr.  R.  Lalor,  M.P.,  there - ? — Mr.  Richard  lialor. 

87.274.  And  Dr.  Higgins — and  you  were  said  to  have  said  this  : 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  wants  to  see  the  speech.  ,  .  i 

{The  Witness.)  Might  I  see  the  paper  with  the  report.  I  have  not  got  that  particular 

^^^7^275.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  read  this  particular  passage  from  the 

^  “  It  affords  me  infinite  pleasure  to  be  here  to-day  to  join  you  in 

“  demonstration  of  love  and  loyalty  towards  your  trusted  representatives,  i  have 
“  a  special  love  and  veneration  for  the  name  of  Lalor  in  Irish  National  politics, 
“  because  I  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  the  great  1848  man  of  that  name  who  has, 
“  since  the  Brehon  laws,  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  land  of  Ireknd  belonpd 
“  to  the  Irish  Nation  and  not  to  any  class.  As  a  humble  disciple  of  lenton  Lalor, 
“  I  am  proud  to  be  privileged  to  stand  on  the  platform  and  to  reiterate  his 
“  declaration  that  this  soil  of  his  fathers’  land  is  already  the  property  of  the  Irish 

I  will  not  at  present  ask  you  about  the  following  passap  of  that  spech  about 
land-grabbing;  lam  going  to  draw  your  attention  to  that  later  on  .—I  think  that  is 
a  fairly  accurate  report  of  what  I  said,  although  I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of 
the  speech,  but  I  accept  what  you  read  as  representing  my  sptimpt. 

87  276.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  with  reference  to  the  Lalor  scherne  which  you  have 

admitted  to  me  were  very  much  the  same - Question  ? 

87  277  On  the  Land  Question  as  the  scheme  which  you  were  advocating.  Uo  you 
remember  this  from  the  “  Irish  Felon  ”  of  July  1848,  which  I  think  you  quoted  ? 

(8ir  G.  Russell.)  W^here?  -•  i 

b,278.  {The  Attorney.General.)  In  one  of  the  speeches.  “  The  practical  psertion 

“  of  the  riffht  ” _ ?— Yes,  I  quoted  that  in  the  speech  I  made  in  Cork  in  LHbb. 

87.279.  You  quoted  it  in  a  speech  reported  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  29th  January 

1887*?— Yes,  that  is  the  reference.  ,  i  ? 

87.280.  I  wish  to  read  this  passage  to  you  ? — Is  it  from  the  speech  in  1837  . 

87’,281.  It  is  from  Lalor’s  programme  in  the  “  Irish  Felon  :  ,  .  ,  t,-  ^ 

“  The  practical  assertion  of  the  right  consists  in  two  parts  :  1.  Abolition  of. 

“  British  Government.  2.  Formation  of  a  National  one. 

“  1.  The  mode  of  action  which  this  country  might  have  recourse  to  consists 

“  in  refusal  of  obedience  to  usurped  authority. 

“  2.  In  maintaining  and  defeuding  such  refusal  of  obedipce. 

“3.  In  resisting  every  attempt  to  exercise  such  usurped  authority  and  every 

“  proceeding  adopted  to  enforce  obedience.  „  ^  j  c 

“  4.  In  taking  quiet  and  peaceful  possession  of  all  the  rights  and  powers  of 

“  Government,  and  in  proceeding  quietly  to  exercise  them. 

“  5.  In  maintaining  and  defending  the  exercise  of  such  rights  and  powers, 
“  should  it  be  attacked.  Strip,  then,  and  let  Ireland  strip.  Now  or  never,  if 
“  indeed  it  be  not  yet  too  late  to  achieve  independence. 

I  want  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  passage  i  i  4. 

“  There  is,  lam  convinced,  but  one  way  alone,  and  that  is,  link  repeal  to 
“  some  other  question,  like  a  railway  carriaife  to  the  engine— some  question 
“  strong  enough  to  carry  both  itself  and  repeal  together.  And  such  a  question 
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“  there  is  in  the  land— one  ready  prepared.  Ages  have  prepared  it.  An  engine 
“  ready  made — one  too  that  will  generate  its  own  steam  without  cause  or  care ;  a 
“  self^actino"  engine  if  once  the  fire  be  kindled.  Repeal  had  always  to  be  dragged. 
“  This  I  speak  of  will  carry  itself,  as  the  cannon  ball  carries  itself,  down  the 

“  hill.” 

Those  are  Lalor’s  words.  Do  you  remember  referring  to  that  1—1  think  I  referred  to 
that  article,  but  I  cannot  recollect  quoting  those  particular  words. 

87  282  However,  it  was  that  part  of  Lalor’s  programme  that  I  was  referring  to. 
There  is  a  similarity  between  the  two  movements  ?— Yes,  there  is  a  general  similarity 

between  what  he  there  proposes  and  what  was  in  my  mind.  -r  -  •  i  • 

87  283  About  what  time  was  it  in  187«  you  had  the  Pans  meeting  ?— I  tliink  it 
would  be  about  November  ;  I  am  not  sure  ;  it  is  a  long  time  ago  ;  probably  the  latter 

part  of  1878.  .  .  x  9  v  1  +  x  n  .1 

87  284-.  I  think  before  you  went  to  Amenca,  was  it  not ' — les, ;  but  i  really  do 

not  know  whether  it  was  before  I  went  to  America,  or  when  I  came  bapk — possibly 

before ;  if  it  was  before,  it  would  be  early  in  1878  ;  if  it  was  after,  it  would  be 


some  time  later.  ^  t  x  x  a 

87,285.  That  is  my  point  ? — No,  it  was  not  before  1  went  to  Amenca. 

87^286.  Are  you  quite  clear  about  it? — No,  I  am  quite  clear  about  it ;  it  was  after 

my  return  Horn  America.  ...  . 

87.287.  By  your  first  visit  to  America  you  mean  the  visit  in  1878  ?—i he  visit  in 

1878’,  after  my  release  from  prison. .  ... 

87.288.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  things  in  America  at  that  time ;  at  that 
time  a  great  many  of  the  Fenians  had  gone  to  America? — Yes,  they  had  all  nearly 
left  England,  and  returned  ;  the  men  that  I  knew  before  my  imprisonment  had  nearly 

all  gone.  ,  •  i  i  i  x-  n 

87  289.  The  national  feeling  in  America  at  that  time  developed  was  practically 

entirely  Fenian  ?— Well,  I  would  not  say  that ;  the  feeling  was  certainly  very  strong 

in  that  direction  amongst  a  class  of  Irish-Americans  ;  so  far  as  the  mass  of  Irish- 

Americans  were  concerned,  they  were  rather  indifferent  about  the  Irish  question.  ^ 

87,290.  Speaking  of  those  who  had  in  any  way  either  developed  their  policy  or 

studied  it,  it  would  be  true  to  say,  would  it  not,  that  they  had  been  members  of  the 

extreme  section  up  to  that  time  ? — It  would  be  that ;  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that 

every  man  had  been  a  Fenian  on  this  side  and  went  to  America  became  a  Fenian. 

87  291.  What  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  that  there  had  been  no  public  utterance  or 

development  of  any  open  movement  in  America  up  to  this  time  ?— That  I  cannot  say ; 

1  cannot  answer  that.  I  am  not  aware  of  any, 

87.292.  The  only  active  policy  at  that  time  in  America  was  Fenianism  ? — I  think 
Mr.  ’o’Connor  Power  had  gone  to  America  earlier  than  1878,  and  had  preached 
Mr.  Butt’s  federalism  as  a  solution  of  the  Irish  Question. 

87.293.  Who  did  you  put  yourself  in  communication  with  when  you  first  went  to 
America  ? — The  first  person  I  called  upon  in  Neyr  York  was  Mr.  James  O’Kelly,  who 
was  then  on  the  editorial  departm.ent  of  the  “  New  York  Herald,” 

87.294.  Is  that  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly  ?— Yes. 

87.295.  The  same  gentleman  ? — Yes, 

87.296.  The  Member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  the  Member  of  Parliament.  I  called 
upon  him  because  I  learnt  that  he  was  attached  to  the  “  Herald.” 

87.297.  Did  you  not  know  him  before? — I  knew  him;  I  knew  him  before  my 
imprisonment. 

87.298.  Then  I  must  just  ask  you  this  :  had  Mr.  O’Kelly  been  a  Fenian  at  the  same 
time  as  you  had  been  ? — I  will,  with  the  greatest  respect  to  you,  Mr.  Attorney,  refer 
you  to  Mr.  O’Kelly  himself. 

87.299.  Mr.  O’Kelly  is  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  against  whom  certain 
things  are  alleged? — I  would  prefer  you  would  ask  Mr.  O’Kelly ;  I  presume  he  will  be 
a  witness  here  ;  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  O’Kelly. 


87.300.  It  is  a  question  of  fact ;  do  you  allege  that  you  did  not  know  Mr.  O’Kelly  as 
a  Fenian  before  your  imprisonment  ? — I  can  only  say  I  knew  him  before  my  imprison¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Attorney. 

87.301.  Had  not  Mr.  O’Kelly,  before  your  imprisonment,  to  your  own  knowledge, 
been  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  arms  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
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87  302.  Had  not  Mr.  O’Kelly  acted  with  you  in  the  distribution  of  arms  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question  without  express  permission  from  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  I  have  not 

asked  for  it.  ^  ,  .  •  •  ^ 

87  303.  Will  you  say  that  Mr.  O’Kelly  had  not  acted  before  your  imprisonment  with 

you  in  the  distribution  of  arms  ?— I  must  respectfully  ask  you  to  put  the  question  to 

Mr.  O’Kelly.  ’  .  •  i:  •  .ui 

87.304.  I  am  pointing  out  to  you,  and  giving  you  the  opportunity  of  negativing  the 

position,  Mr.  Davitt ;  you  can  give  that  evidence  ;  will  you  say  Mr.  O’Kelly  had  not 

87.305.  Now  did  you  know  he  was  on  the  “  New  York  Herald  at  the  time  ?  Yes. 

87.306.  Had  you  communications  with  him  ? — No,  I  could  not  communicate  with 
with  anyone  for  seven  years  previously. 

87.307.  I  am  speaking  between  your  coming  out  in  December,  and  your  going  to 
America :  had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  O’Kelly  between  that  time  ? — No. 

87.308.  Did  you  communicate  before  you  went  out  with  Dr.  William  Carroll?  I 
cannot  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

87.309.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this,  the  Irish  World,”  24th  August  18/8  ; 
did  you  not  put  yourself  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  William  Carroll  for  lecturing  purposes  ? 
— After  my  arrival  in  America  ? 

87  310.  Yes  ? _ No,  I  did  not.  I  will  tell  you  what  occurred  if  you  will  allow  me. 

87  311'.  You  can  miswer  my  question? — I  have  answered.  I  said  I  did  not  put 
myself  at  the  disposal,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  to 

you,  I  will  tell  you  what  occurred.  ^  ^  tt  i  ,  du-i 

87.312.  {Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Tell  us  what  occurred?—!  went  from  New  York  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  my  mother  resided,  and  I  was  introduced  to  Dr.  William  Carrod  a  few 
days  afterwards.  About  a  week  subsequent  to  that,  he  invited  me  to  deliver  a  lecture 

in  Philadelphia,  and  I  delivered  the  lecture.  ^  n  i.  j  .q 

87.313.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Is  that  all  you  say  Dr.  William  Carroll  had  to  do 
with  your  lecturing  scheme  in  America ?— That  was  my  answer  to  your  first  question. 
Subsequently  I  delivered  about  20  lectures,  and  in  the  organization  of  some  of  them  in 
Pennsylvania  I  believe  Dr.  Carroll  did  assist. 

87.314.  When  did  you  leave  America  ? — I  think  it  was  in  August  1878. 

87.315.  What  day  in  August? — 1  cannot  remember. 

87.316.  As  near  as  you  can  recollect,  your  first  visit,  what  sh,p  did  you  go  by;  that 
will  help  us  to  give  you  the  date  ?— I  think  that  was  the  “  Baltic.” 

87.317.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  the  “  Irish  World  of 

the  24th  August  1878  ;  did  not  you  see  this  j  • 

“  Mr.  Davitt  will  remain  but  a  short  time  in  our  midst,  and  parties  desirous 

“  of  securinsr  his  services  as  a  lecturer  will  address — 

“  Dr.  Carroll, 

“  617,  South  16th  Street, 

“  Philadelohia.”  ? 


— It  is  possible  I  have  seen  it.  ^  ,  p  i.  ^  7  at 

87.318.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Dr.  Carroll  before  you  went  out  .  JNot 

one  word'.  Dr.  Carroll  lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  my  mother  resided. 

87.319.  Did  you  know  him  ? — Never  before  I  met  him  there.  •  ^  . 

87.320.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  Dr.  Carroll  was  an  advanced  hiationalist  ? 

— He  was  an  advanced  Nationalist.  _  t  a- a 

87  321,  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  he  was  an  advanced  Nationalist  .  i  did. 

87’,322.  Had  he  been  a  Fenian  ? — 1  do  not  think  he  had.  I  think  the  Fenian 

movement  had  ceased  to  exist  in  America  when  Dr.  Carroll  began  to  take  any  interest 

in  Irish- American  politics.  t.  1 7  tt  i  j 

87,323.  Had  he  been  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  lund  ?— He  liad. 

87*324  It  was,  I  think,  at  that  time  that  the  change  of  name  took  place,  or  very 
shortly  after  ?— Yes,  Dr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Mahone,  of  Rochester,  and  I  think  John 
Devoy  and  others  took  the  Skirmishing  Fund  from  O’Donovan  Rossa,  who  had^started  it. 

87  3‘''5  Did  you  not  know  one  way  or  the  other  whether  Dr,  William  Carroll  had 
been’a  member  of  the  I.  R.  B.  in  America?— I  never  heard  that  the  I.  R.  B.  existed  in 
America. 

87,326.  Or  the  body  called  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— I  can  say  nothing  about  Dr.  CarroU’s 
connexion  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  without  his  permission. 
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87.327.  Will  you  say  that  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  to  the  best  of  your  belief? — He 
was  an  advanced  Nationalist,  and  held  the  opinions  of  an  advanced  Nationalist. 

87.328.  Will  you  say  you  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  will  not, 

87.329.  Dr.  William  Carroll  had,  as  you  told  me,  been  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  ? — Not  of  the  Skirmishing,  of  the  National  Tjeague  Fund. 

87.330.  Now  pardon  me,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  at  that  time  ? — I 
think  not ;  I  have  no  knowledge  except  what  1  read  in  the  papers  at  the  time. 

87.331.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  commenced  in  1877  ? — Well,  I 
was  in  prison  in  1877,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

87.332.  After  you  came  out ;  I  am  not  referring  to  while  you  were  in  prison,  but 
after  you  came  out,  do  you  not  know  from  reading  the  newspapers  at  the  time  that  it 
was  called  the  Skirmishing  Fund  up  to  a  certain  date,  the  middle  of  1879  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  the  name  was  changed  in  1878  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to  the 
National  League  Fund.  Of  course,  I  may  be  incorrect,  but  I  am  speaking  from 
recollection . 

87.333.  Had  you  read  in  the  newspapers  before  you  went  to  America  of  the  objects 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — I  did  not.  There  was  nothing  in  the  papers  on  this  side 
about  it. 

87.334.  Did  you  know  nothing  about  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — I  was  in  prison  for 
seven  years  before  1  went  to  America. 

87.335.  You  said  vou  knew  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  trustee? — I  learnt  that  when  1 
'  «/ 

went  to  America,  a  few  months  before. 

87.336.  What  did  you  learn  about  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — There  was  a  report  in 

the  paper,  I  think,  started  by  O’Donovan  Rossa — that  the  objects  were  to  assist  Irish¬ 
men,  the  object  was  to  strike  England  anywhere  where  she  could  be  hurt — the  object 
of  this  Skirmishing  Fund  was - 

87.337.  To  lay  the  big  cities  in  ashes  ? — I  do  not  know.  That  may  have  been  the 
object  of  O’Donovan  Rossa. 

87.338.  Did  you  never  see  that  ? — I  may  have  seen  it  in  connexion  with  O’Donovan 
Rossa. 

87.339.  Did  you  never  see  that? — Yes,  O’Donovan  Rossa  may  have  wrote  it. 

87.340.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in  August  1&78,  that  the  other  trustees  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  were  John  Breslin  ? — Yes. 

87.341.  Thomas  Clark  Luby  ? — Yes. 

87.342.  John  Devoy  ?— Yes. 

87.343.  Thomas  Francis  Burke  ? — Yes. 

87.344.  Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Rossa? — Yes. 

87.345.  James  Reynolds  ? — Yes. 

87.346.  And  Dr.  William  Carroll  ? — Yes. 

87.347.  From  whom  did  you  learn  that?  —  From  the  papers — from  the  “Irish 
World,”  and  I  think  the  “Irish  American,”  and  a  few  other  papers,  which  occasionally 
published  cards  or  circulars  from  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  and  National 
League  Fund. 

87.348.  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  real  name  is  O’Donovan  ? — Jeremiah  O’Donovan. 

87.349.  Is  it  O’Donovan  or  Donovan  ? — O’Donovan. 

87.350.  He  is  an  Irishman  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

87.351.  And  you  knew  Breslin  ? — I  did. 

87.352.  Before  you  went  to  America? — No;  I  heard  of  him  as  a  man  who  rescued 
James  Stephens  from  the  Richmond  prison  in  Dublin ;  but  I  did  not  know  him 
personally. 

87.353.  Did  you  know  Breslin  as  a  man  who  was  mixed  up  with  the  extreme 
section? — I  heard  of  him  as  the  man  who  rescued  the  military  Fenian  prisoners  from 
Australia  in  the  “  Catalapa.” 

87.354.  You  would  agree  with  me  he  would  represent  the  physical  force  section  ? — 
Yes. 

87.355.  Thomas  Clark  Luby;  did  you  know  him?  —  Yes;  Thomas  Clarke  Luby. 
I  met  him  for  the  first  time  on  my  visit  to  America,  the  first  time,  not  before. 

87.356.  John  Clarke  ;  did  you  know  him? — No. 

87.357.  Did  you  know  what  Luby ’s  insurrection  was  ? — Yes;  he  was  tried  in  1865 
or  1866  in  Dublin  for  treason  felony,  and  sentenced  to  20  years’  penal  servitude. 
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87,358.  You  knew  his  history,  independently  of  any  communication  made  to  you  in 
America  ? — Yes. 

87  359.  John  Devoy  ;  did  you  know  him  ? — I  knew  him.  I  never  met  him. 

87*360.  What  did  you  know  of  his  history? — That  he  was  tried  in  Dublin,  and 
sentenced  to  10  years’  penal  servitude  in  1867. 

87.361.  Thomas  Francis  Burke? — He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  but  was  amnestied,  I  think,  three  years  afterwards. 

87.362.  'Jeremiah  O’Donovan  or  J.  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — He  was  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  and  amnestied  in  1870. 

87  363.  Dr.  Carroll  you  have  mentioned  ;  did  you  know  anything  about  him  ? — He 
was  a  distinguished  medical  officer  in  the  Federal  service  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
subsequently  became  a  most  respected  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  is  now,  I 
believe. 

87.364.  Thomas  Reynolds? — ^Yes,  I  met  Thomas  Reynolds  for  the  first  time 
in  1878, 

87.365.  Did  you  know  of  his  antecedents? — Xo. 

87.366.  Is  there  one  of  those  names  I  have  mentioned  to  you — you  know  they  are  the 
trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund — that  you  will  undertake  to  say  you  believe  not  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  cannot  answer  the  question  if  you  put  it 
that  way.  I  will  say  that  these  men  were  among  the  extreme  Nationalists  in  America. 
Just  now  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America,  I  believe,  for 
party  and  political  reasons,  and  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say  about  individuals. 

87.367.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  as  you  knew  of  it  at  the  time  of 
your  visit.  You  told  me  you  attended  meetings  up  to  1880-? — Subsequently. 

87.368.  Tip  to  1880,  I  said  ? — Yes. 

87.369.  My  question  is,  was  there  one  of  these  men  of  whom  you  wdll  say  to  the 
best  of  your  belief,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — -I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  again  tell  you  they  were  among  the  extreme  section  in  America,  and  they 
were  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

87.370.  Now,  about  this  time,  if  you  please,  was  a  Kelly  fund  got  up  ? — I  think 
there  were  two  Kelly  funds.  There  was  a  fund  got  up  for  Robert  Kell^,  a  man  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  an  attack  upon  Talbot ;  and  there  was  an  Edward  Kelly 
subsequently  released,  for  whom  a  small  testimonial  was  got  up. 

87.371.  I  am  speaking  of  Robert  Kelly.  You  say  he  was  imprisoned  for  an  attack 
upon  Talbot.  He  had  shot  Talbot  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  sentenced  for 
that ;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was  for  firing  at  a  policeman. 

87.372.  Was  that  policeman  Head  Constable  Talbot  ?— Well,  I  am  not  very  accurate. 
It  occurred  while  I  was  in  pri?on.  I  have  not  read  the  history  of  it.  ^  I  am  only 
speaking  now  from  vague  recollection  of  what  I  have  heard  said  about  it  since  I  came 
out  of  prison.  It  was  in  connexion  with  an  attempted  assassination  of  Talbot. 

87.373.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  did  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Kelly  was  the 
man  who  had  shot  him  ? — Oh,  certainly.  That  was  stated  in  the  appeal,  I  think, 
which  was  made  for  his  wife  and  children. 

87.374.  I  am  speaking  of  him,  if  you  please,  not  his  wife? — I  have  no  recollection 
of  an  appeal  for  himself.  I  do  recollect  a  fund  was  got  up  for  his  wife  and  children. 
I  think  I  subscribed  to  it. 

87.375.  Was  there  in  1878,  either  just  before  or  at  the  time  of  your  being  in 
America,  this  fund  got  up  for  Ri-bert  Kelly? — Very  likely. 

87.376.  Did  you  subscribe  to  that  ?— Possibly.  If  you  will  refer  me  to  the  account 
in  the  paper  I  will  answer  you  more  directly. 

87.377.  When  you  arrived  in  New  York  were  you  received  by  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  ? — AVhen  ? 

87.378.  In  1878  ? — No,  I  was  received  by  no  one.  There  was  only  one  man  in  New 
York  that  knew  me. 

87.379.  Who  was  that? — Mr.  O’Kelly. 

87.380.  J.  J.  O’Kelly.  Then,  shortly  after  your  arrival  in  New  York,  was  there  a 
reception  got  up  for  you? — No.  Well,  shortly  after  rny  arrival  in  America,  I 
attended,  I  think,  a  picnic  up  the  Hudson,  which  was  given  by  the  Irish  Volunteers. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  you  refer  to  ? 

87.381.  I  am  referring  to  an  occasion  when  an  address  was  presented  to  you  by  a 
committee  of  Irish  Nationalists  ? — AVell,  I  have  received  so  many  addresses  I  have 
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not  that  particular  one  in  my  memory.  Perhaps  if  you  will  read  it  out  I  will  help 

you.  , 

87.382.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  names  among  those  who 

presented  the  address  ? — What  was  the  occasion,  please  ? 

87.383.  It  is  reported  in  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  14th  September  1878? — I 
would  thank  you  to  let  me  look  at  the  full  report.  A  copy  of  what  you  are  reading  • 

will  do.  ,  . 

87  384.  It  is  not  a  full  copy.  It  is  only  certain  particular  names  which  are  given 

me.  ^  You  can  take  that.  It  was  an  address  to  you  and  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  I  think? — No, 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  received  an  address. 

87.385.  An  address  to  you  ? — It  does  not  give  the  occasion  here.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  occasion  was,  whether  it  was  a  lecture,  or  picnic,  or  demonstration. 

87.386.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  committee;  Chairman,  Lawrence  G.  Goulding ; 
Secretary,  J.  J.  Rossiter.  Do  you  know  him  ? — Yes,  I  remember  these  names. 

87.387.  Captain  Neil  J.  Breslin  ?— Yes. 

87.388.  J.  J.  O’Kelly  ?— Yes. 

87.389.  J.  J.  Breslin  ? — Yes. 

87.390.  James  Kavanagh  ? — Colonel  James  Kavanagh,  yes.  He  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine. 

87.391.  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  ? — Yes. 

87.392.  John  King  ? — Yes. 

87.393.  John  Devoy  ? — ^Yes. 

87.394.  Thomas  F.  Bourke  ? — Yes. 

87.395.  Speaking  of  those  men,  are  they  all,  so  far  as  you  recognise  their  names, 
members  of  the  extreme  Nationalists  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  about  some  of  them — 
Goulding  and  King  and  Rossiter.  I  know  nothing  about  them,  but  I  should  think 
Captain  Neil  Breslin,  and  Colonel  Kavanagh,  and  Mr.  Luby,  and  Thomas  F.  Bourke 
would  be  among  the  extreme  Nationalists. 

87.396.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  your  reply  which  I  will  read  to 
you  ? — Please  tell  me  what  the  occasion  was.  I  do  not  remember. 

87.397.  The  occasion  referred  to  in  that  extract  ? — There  is  no  occasion  referred  to 
in  that  extract. 

87.398.  I  will  look  and  see.  It  seems  to  be  an  excursion  of  the  Irish  volunteers 
in  New  York  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that  very  well. 

87.399.  On  tha.t  occasion,  was  an  address  presented  to  you  ? — There  was. 

87.400.  I  will  read  the  address  to  you  in  a  moment.  I  think  I  ought.  It  is  at 
page  5.  It  is  not  on  that  slip  I  have  given  you. 

“  Sir, 

“  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  respect  we  welcome 
“  you  to  our  adopted  country  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of 
“  Irish  Nationalists. 

“  Through  the  long  years  of  your  imprisonment  in  English  dungeons  we 
“  watched  with  sympathetic  pride  your  noble  fortitude  under  the  trials  and 
“  provocations  to  which  Irish' political  prisoners  are  subjected. 

“We  know  your  unwavering  faith  in  the  "sacred  cause  of  human  freedom 
“  was  never  better  evidenced  than  when  you  stood  behind  prison  bars ;  and  we 
“  honor  in  you  that  type  of  Irish  Nationalist  never  absent  from  our  history, 
“  which  in  defeat  has  known  how  to  win  the  world’s  sympathy  for  an  oppressed 
“  people. 

“We  know  your  services  to  Ireland  were  rendered  in  most  trying  times,  and 
“  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  and  the  shadow  of  the  Manchester  gallows  lay  like  a 
“  pall  over  our  cause  you  were  one  of  the  men  who  buttressed  the  shaken  edifice 
“  of  Nationality. 

“  For  your  labours,  your  devotion,  your  sacrifices  we  honor  you,  and  with  all 
“  our  hearts  we  offer  you  the  grateful  homage  of  our  esteem,  not  alone  as  Irish 
“  Nationalists  but  as  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  in  every  land 
“  and  among  every  people. 

“  The  service  you  have  rendered  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  in  bringing  to 
“  light  the  horrors  of  the  English  convict  system,  has  earned  for  you  words 
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‘‘  of  praise,  even  from  your  enemies,  and  for  this  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity 

“  we  heartily  thank  you.  t  t  i  i  /r  f  i.  i 

“  During  your  short  visit  to  our  adopted  land  we  oner  you  iraternal 

“  hosihtality,  and  sincerely  hope  that  your  visit  may  strengthen  your  convictions 

“  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  republican  government. 

And  the  names  are  given  which  I  have  just  given  you.  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  read  the 
address,  and  the  reply  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  will  be  found  on  the  sixth  page  of  the 
“  Irish  World.”  I  pause  for  a  moment  now  to  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  the  reply  to 

that  address.  Did  you  say  this  ? 

“  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  my  boyish  heart  thrilled  with  admiration  for 
“  the  men  who  confronted  Ireland’s  foe,  and  taught  from  the  dock  and  the  prison 
“  the  undying  principles  of  Irish  Nationality.  I  became  an  humble  disciple  of 
“  of  the  same  and  an  enemy  to  the  enemies  of  my  country.  In  my  nper  years 
“  I  have  adhered  to  the  principles  I  then  imbibed,  and  when  their  profession 
“  entailed  a  like  penalty  to  that  which  Dr.  Luby,  Mr.  Devoy,  Gen  Bourke, 
“  and  many  others  had  to  bear,  I  trust  I  endured  it  in  a  like  spirit  to  theirs,  and 
“  left  behind  me  a  prison  record  of  which  my  countrymen  need  not  feel  ashamed. 

“  You  are  already  aware  that  my  stay  in  America  is  to  be  of  short  duration,  and, 
“  as  a  public  expression  of  my  opinions  as  a  Nationalist  would  be  injudicious, 
“  I  therefore  refrain  from  any  allusion  to  them  beyond  saying  that  my  iraprison- 
“  ment  has  not  changed  my  political  convictions  in  ^  the  least,  nor  lessened  my 
“  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  enlisted.  ^ 

“I  am  under  a  sincere  obligation  to  the  officers  and  naen  of  the  Irish  volun- 
“  teers  for  the  compliment  conveyed  in  a  special  invitation  to  their  annual 

“  excursion,  and  thus  enjoy  at  once  the  gratification  which  the  society  of  so 

“  many  of  Ireland’s  exiles  afford  me,  and  the,  to  me,  highly  interesting  spectacle 
“  of  beholding  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  companies  of  Irish  soldiers  armed 
“  and  uniformed  in  the  national  cause.  Face  to  face  with  the  enemy  of  our 
“  country  since  my  birth,  I  feel  proud  to-day  while  gazing  upon  manly  forms 
“  and  resolute  arms  pledged  to  the  service  of  Ireland  alone.” 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  something  else  to  qualify  what  I  have  read  to 

YOU  ?— No,  I  adopt  every  word  of  it.  ,  ,  .  oi 

87,401.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  a  speech  which  would  appeal  to  constitutional 
.-action  ?~^Well,  no,  I  do  not  think  that  speech  would,  but  I  have  always  acted, 
Mr.  Attorney,  on  the  belief  that  the  most  unconstitutional  thing  in  Ireland  was  its 

^  87  402.  Why,  Mr.  Davitt,  was  the  public  expression  of  your  opinions  as  a  Nationalist 
injudicious  ?— Because  I  was  then  a  ticket-of -leave  man,  and  had  I  made  what  you 
would  call  a  violent  speech  in  America,  I  would  be  rammed  into  prison  again,  as  1  was 

87  403.  That  was  the  reason  — Yes,  that  was  the  reason  referred  to  there.  Moie- 
over  I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  not  to  speak  in  America  what  I  was  afraid  to 
speak  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic— at  least  I  always  preferred  speaking  out  here 
instead  of  going  to  America  and  sheltering  myself  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  ^ 

87.404.  I  particularly  wish  to  understand  this.  Your  statement  is  that  it  was 
imprudent  at  that  time  for  you  to  express  your  feelings  as  a  Nationalist?  Because  I 
was  a  ticket-of-leave  man. 

87.405.  And  you  go  on  to  say  they  were  perfectly  well  known,  and  your  opinions 
had  not  changed  at  all  ?— Yes,  they  were  perfectly  well  known  by  the  men  who 

presented  that  address  to  me.  . 

87.406.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this,  please.  Just  about  that  time  were  O  Meagher, 
Condon,  and  Meledy  released? — Yes,  they  were  released  as  few  months  after 

87.407.  They  were  the  people  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Manchester 
business,  I  think  ? — Condon  was  ;  Meledy  was  not  there  at  all.  .  ,  - 

87.408.  They  were  tried  for  it  at  any  rate? — ^  es,  Meledy’^  was  tried  for  being  theie, 

l)ut  he  was  in  London.  .  i  j  ^  j  . 

87.409.  Condon  was  tried  for  being  there,  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 

death  ? — He  was — sentenced  to  be  executed. 
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87,410.  And  afterwards  reprieved  ? — Yes. 

87  411.  Those  two  men  had  been  the  men  who  had  undergone  the  penalty  of  the  law 

in  connexion  with  the  Manchester  business  ?  Yes.  ^  ^  -t  t  j  • 

87.412.  Did  they  come  to  America  about  that  time? — Yes,  their  families  lived  in 
America.  They  arrived  about,  I  think,  three  or  four  months  after  I  landed  there. 

87.413.  Did  you  join  in  the  testimonial  to  them  ? — I  was  present  at  the  reception 
committee  meeting  in  New  York.  I  was  not  aware  that  a  testimonial  was  got  up. 
Possibly  there  was ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  that  I  subscribed  to  it. 

87.414.  Do  you  remember  the  terms  of  the  address  to  Condon  and  Meledy  ? — Indeed 

I  do  not. 

87.415.  I  think  I  can  put  my  hand  upon  it  at  the  present  time.  I  call  your  attention 
to  this  with  reference  to  what  I  put  to  you  before  about  expressing  approval  of  the 
action  in  the  attack  on  the  Manchester  prison  van.  The  meeting  at  which  Condon  and 
Meledy  attended,  after  arriving  at  New  York,  was  on  the  19th  October  1878,  was  it 
not  ? — I  have  no  recollection,  but  I  should  think  about  that  time. 

87.416.  Were  you  present  with  O'Donovan  llossa,  John  Devoy,  Major  James 
Haggerty,  Captain  John  McClure,  J.  J.  Breslin,  Colonel  Barke,  Thomas  Bourke, 
Lawrence  Groulding,  and  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  ? — And  about  150  others. 

87.417.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  address,  presented  to  them  in  your  presence  and 
read  to  them 

“  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  New  York,  we  congratulate  you  on 
“  vour  release  from  British  prisons,  and  offer  you  a  fraternal  welcome  to  the 
“  United  States.  You  were  tried  and  convicted  in  a  British  court  for  participa- 
“  tion  in  a  movement  for  the  liberation  of  our  native  land ;  a  movement  in 
“  which  we  are  proud  to  have  borne  a  part,  and  which  to-day  is  possessed  of  a  , 
“  more  vigorous  vitality  tlian  when  the  three  confessors  of  onr  political  faith  gave 
“  up  their  lives  for  Ireland  on  the  Manchester  scaffold.” 

87.418.  Do  you  remember  that  address  ? — Ido  not  remember  it.  I  remember  the 
address  being  presented.  I  cannot  recollect  the  sentences,  Doubtless  that  is 
correct. 

87.419.  I  am  reading  from  the  “  Nation,”  Mr.  Sullivan’s  paper  ? — I  have  never  read 
it  in  any  paper  since. 

87.420.  I  am  reading  from  the  “  Nation,”  of  19th  October  1878,  quoting  from  the 
“  Boston  Pilot.”  Was  the  “  Boston  Pilot  ”  a  Nationalist  paper? — It  was. 

87.421.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  with  reference  to  the  questions  I  put  this 
morning,  that  that  conveys  no  condemnation  of  thosa-'men  ? — Oh,  no. 

87.422.  Now,  hoAv  soon  did  you  consult  any  prominent  Nationalist  in  America  upon 

the  question  of  your  schemes  ? — Everywhere  I  lectured.  My  first  lecture  was  in 
Philadelphia.  ^ 

87.423.  I  am  not  upon  lectures  for  the  moment  ? — But  it  was  in  connexion  with 

lectures  that  I  consulted  representative  men  as  I  met  them  in  my  tour  through  the 
country,  .  - 

87.424.  It  may  have  been  in  connexion  with  the  lectures  :  but  you  do  not  quite  see 
the  point  of  the  question  I  put  to  you.  How  soon  after  your  arrival  did  you  consult 
any  prominent  Nationalist  in  reference  to  your  schemes  ? — Possibly  immediately  ; 
wherever  I  met  them. 

87.425.  Of  those  names  I  have  mentioned  to  you  of  those  trustees  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  you  became  acquainted  with,  who  may  I  take  it  were  among  those 
you  consulted  ? — Dr.  Carroll,  John  Devoy,  Patrick  Mahon  of  Rochester,  and  possibly 
Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  no  particular  recollection  about  it. 

87.426.  Breslin  ? — Possibly. 

87.427.  Did  they  all  take  it  up  at  once  ? — Oh,  indeed  they  did  not. 

87.428.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  some  of  them  were  opposed  to  it  at  first,  were 
they  not? — Oh,  yes,  and  a  large  number  remained  opposed  to  it  to  the  end. 

87.429.  So  you  have  said  more  than  once.  I  shall  have  to  test  that  presently.  But 
what  I  wanted  to  get  from  you  was  that  there  was  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  of  them  at  that  time  ? — Oh,  yes,  and  at  subsequent  periods. 

87.430.  Was  their  opposition  on  the  ground  that  they  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
movement  against  national  independence? — Yes,  principally.  They  believed  thai  if 
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the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  were  made  peasant  proprietors  they  might  become  luke¬ 
87  431.  Did  not  you  impress  upon  them  one  and  all  the  doctrine  which  you  had 
either  thought  out  or  imbibed  from  your  previous  study,  that,  if  you  could  link  the 
national  quistion  to  the  land  question,  yout  land  movement  would  be  a  step  towards 
independence,  and  not  a  step  in  the  other  direction  ?-I  did.  I  believe  that  now.  ^ 
87,432.  Up  to  that  time  had  not  the  farming  classes  kept  aloof  from  Feniamsm  . 

^87l’433!  V^y^largely  ?— I  should  say  the  sons  of  farmers  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 

Fenian  movement  in  Ireland.  •  t  i  i  j  .i 

87.434.  Had  not  a  verj  large  number  of  the  farming  class  in  Ireland  declined  to 

have^anything  to  do  with  Fenianism  ? — Certainly.  •  o  w  n 

87.435.  Had  the  Fenian  body  been  a  poor  body  up  to  that  time  .  Well,  it  was  not 

a  poor  body  in  America  in  1865.  •  t  i  j 

87  436.  In  Ireland  ?— Oh,  it  was  always  poor  in  Ireland. 

87  437  May  I  not  take  it  there  were  two  things  that  you  had  in  your  mind  to 
combat  or  get  over;  the  one,  that  the  Fenian  schemes  had  not  enlisted  the  national 
sentiment  as  you  call  it ;  and  the  other,  that  it  had  been  such  a  very  poor  body  ?— 
No ;  the  Fenian  body  had  enlisted  the  national  sentiment,  but  the  vast  majority  ot  the 

Irish  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  secret  societies.  -r,  •  • 

87,438.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Fenianism 

at  all’?— No,  nor  with  any  secret  society.  ^  „  ., 

87  439.  And  it  had  also  been  a  very  poor  body  -les,  it  uas. 

87’440.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  was  not  the  mam  objection  raised  by  the  A  ationalists 
in  A’merica  at  that  time  that  your  land  agitamon  would  be,  they  thought,  a  step 
ao-ainst  and  away  from,  national  independence  ?— That  was  one  objection ;  and  the 
o£  was  that  a  movement  of  that  kind  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  politicians  and 
their  movement  would  become  demoralised. 

87  441.  Did  you  not  combat  that  repeatedly  ?  Yes.  t? 

871442.  By  pointing  out  to  these  Nationalists  that  the  landlords  were  the  English 

o-arrison  ?— Certainly  ;  but  they  knew  that  as  well  as  I  did.  t  ^  i  Vw 

^  87,443.  Whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  I  am  entitled  to  an  answer  .  Yes,  I  took  a  ^ 

87  444.  Did  you  not  in  arguing  express  to  them  that  you  would  he  aMing  a  resolution 
akin  to  the  Fenian  revolution  by  attacking  the  landlord  garrison?-!  do  not  think  I 

lubstance  ?-I  explained  both  publicly  and  privately  that  if  the  tenant 
farmer  of  Ireland  was  made  independent  in  his  holding  that  he  would  3ust  be  gw‘1 
a  Nationalist  as  ever  he  was.  I  believe  that  now,  notwithstanding  the  Tory  programme 
to  make  the  tenant  farmer  in  Ireland  the  owner  of  his  holding. 

87  446.  Did  not  some  of  them  begin  to  take  your  view  after  not  very  long  con¬ 
sideration  ?— Oh,  possibly  many  of  them  may  have  had  the  same  opinions  as  myse 

^^87^447^7  wa^^im\  asking  about  their  previous  views.  I  wish  particularly  for  an 
answ’er  to  the  question  ?-I  wish  to  give  you  every  information  in  my  power. 

87  44S  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  comment,  nor  am  I.  I  am  asking  a  questio  . 
Speaking  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  September,  had  not  the  effect  of  yo^ 
interviews  with  Irish  Nationalists  been  that  several  of  them  came  to  your  views  . 

T  a  large  number  of  them  in  America  at  that  time  and 

'''Sr  Among  others  did  you  not  convert  John  Devoy  ?-Jolin  Devoy’s  contention 

"  87!45a  meD^r  it  be  a  contention  or  not,  did  not  John  Devoy  and  you  come  to*  be 
of  one  mind  with  reference  to  this  movement  ?— I  do  not  think  that.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  putting  it  accurately.  I  think  I  have  said  somewhere  that  I  found  John 
Devoy  and  some  others  holding  similar  views  to  mine  upon  the  lana  que^^tion 

87,451.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  already  in  evidence  (page  3,3/2)  of  IbbO. 

.speaking  of  this  time  of  1878  : 

“  Mr.  John  Devoy  followed  in  his  usually  vigorous  style,  giving  his  reasons 
“  as  a  :S.eparatist  for  joining  and  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Land  League. 
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Mr.  Devoy’s  remarks  could  not  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  his  hearers,  that  the 
fall  of  landlordism  would  be  the  first  substantial  breach  in  the  ramparts  of 
British  rule  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  Land  League  would  place 
the  Irish  people  in  a  better  position  than  they  even  occupied  before  the  working 
out  of  their  political  and  social  emancipation. 

Now,  observe,  **  the  first  substantial  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  British  rule  in  Ireland. 
Now’,  I  ask  you  very  shortly  after  you  came  to  America  (whether  it  was  you  converted 
him, ’or  Devoy  converted  you,  is  a  matter  which  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me),  did  you 
not  ’both  then  take  the  same  views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  land  agitation  ?— There  may 
have  been  a  similarity  in  our  views  ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  put  it  very  accurately  in 
that  way,  Mr.  Attorney.  John  Devoy’s  boast  is  that  he  converted  me  I  am  not 
going  to  claim  any  credit  for  having  converted  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did 

or  not.  . 

87.452.  I  am  not  upon  the  question  of  conversion.  Did  not  John  Devoy  become  an 

advocate  with  you  ? — He  became  a  Land  Leaguer,  certainly. 

87.453.  Did  "he  not  become  an  advocate  with  you  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  other 

Nationalists  to  join  in  this  movement  ? — Certainly. 

87.454.  On  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
dominion  ? — Certainly.  His  letters  read  here  show  that. 

87.455.  Now,  I  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  a  meeting  on  the  24th  September, 
after’  you  had  had  about  a  month’s  discussion  ?— What  are  you  quoting  from, 
Mr.  Attorney  ? 

87.456.  I  am  quoting  from,  I  think,  the  “  New  York  Herald”  ;  but  I  will  put  this 

to  you? _ I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  of  the  speech,  if  you  will  kindly  let  me 

have  it.  i  o  -nm 

87.457.  I  will  read  the  report  as  it  is  given  to  me.  I  must  read  it  ? — What  is  it  a 

report  of  ?  . 

87.458.  It  is  a  report  of  a  meeting  at  which  resolutions  were  passed,  a  meeting  held 

at  the  Cooper’s  Institute,  on  the  occasion  of  your  first  lecture— not  your  first  lecture  ? 
— I  think  it  was  my  first  lecture  in  New  York. 

87.459.  Your  first  lecture  in  New  York,  it  may  have  been,  on  the  24th  September 
1878.  I  will  read  to  you  what  I  have  got.  It  is  in  reference  to  -the  resolutions.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  resolution  proposed  by  Devoy  in  your  presence  after  your 
address  on  the  24th  September  1878  : — 

“  That  we  deem  the  present  a  fitting  opportunity  to  proclaim  our  conviction 
of  Ireland’s  right  to  an  independent  National  existence.  That  as  Ireland  has 
never  forfeited  her  right  to  independence,  and  as  no  action  on  the  part  of 
England  has  given  any  justification  for  the  acceptance  of  the  union  we  thereby 
--  protest  against  all  attempts  to  compromise  and  renew  our  resolve  to  work  for 
the  complete  overthrow  of  British  domination  ”  ? 

—  Possibly  that  resolution  was  passed. 

87.460.  You  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  You  read 
it  from  the  “New  York  Herald  ”  ? 

87.461.  I  read  it  from  the  “  New  York  Herald  ”  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  it  is 
right. 

87.462.  I  call  your  attention  that  this  is  a  resolution  renewing  the  resolve  to  work 
for  the  complete  overthrow  of  British  domination  ? — Yes. 

87.463.  Do  you  represent  that  that  would  bs  understood  by  the  extreme  section  in 
America  as  being  simply  advocacy  of  constitutional  action  ? — Oh  no,  not  at  all. 

87.464.  It  would  be  understood  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  previous  Fenian 
programme? — It  would  be  understood  as  a  declaration  in  favour  of  complete  national 
independence  for  Ireland. 

87.465.  Listen  to  the  next  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  carried,  following 
immediately  afterwards — 

“  That  the  landlord  system  forced  on  the  Irish  people  by  English  legislation 
is  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  the  civilization  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the 
direct  cause  of  the  expatriation  of  millions  of  the  Irish  race,  and  of  the  raiser-* 
able  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  That,  as  the  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  landlord  system,  and  the 
substitution  of  one  by  which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  will  be  fixed  permanently  ' 
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“  it,  and  holding  directly  of  the  state  is  the  only  true  solution  of  the  Irish  land 
“  question,  a  solution  whicli  an  Irish  republic  alone  can  effect. 

Do  you  remember  that  resolution  ?-Yes,  doubtless  that  resolution  was  proposed  by 

voted  unon  by  you? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  was  not  at  all  opposed  to  it. 

87  467'  You  did  not  in  any  way  dissent  from  it  ? — I  am  a  republican  on  princip  e. 
87’468'  Of  course  I  quite  understand  what  you  say  ;  but  what  I  want  to  get 

and  speaking,  were  party  to  these  resolutions  •  ^ 

87  469"^’d  yCC  -uld  not  that  resolution  appeal 

to  thfextome’  section  in  Imerica  as  advocating  a  step  whereby  the  dommron  of 

England  would  be  overthrown  ?— It  would,  undoubtedly.  extreme  section  were 

87,470.  And  would  work  in  the  direction  for  which  the  extreme  section 

87 Yw  you  taow  whether,  at  that  time,  either  Condon  or  Meledy  (the  two  men 
I  have  meninedTn  connexion  with  the  other  meeting  you  attended)  jomed  the 

‘^^88  4^*^  YouYOTe'’no'’tawkdge  of  it?-I  have  not ;  no  knowledge  whatever. 

f7%l  S  y~ember  the  Brooklyn  meeting  1-1  remember  dehvermg  a  lecture 

'Y®7'47“Y’ calf  yVuYparfeT^^^  Mr.  Devoy’s  speech  ;  it  is  already  in 

evidence,  at  page  2772. 

Tt26th  October  1878,  Irish  World/’ 

87  474a  I  think  the  actual  date  of  the  meeting  was  the  16th,  but  we  have  aireaay  got 
this  in  evidence  ;  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  passage. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell)  Was  he  there? 

,  you  were  there  ?_Certainly,  I  delivered  a  lecture  on 

*87°47TAnd  Mr.  Devoy’s  comment  is  upon  what  you  said  1-Upon  what  I  said.  My 

-8f477Yt^“ef^o;^Cti“  -  -  — 

notion  the  platform,  I  mean  1— For  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  he  was. 

87  479.  Patrick  Meledy  was  there  ? — Very  hkely. 

87*480  J  D  Carroll? — There  were  about  2,000  people  there, 

87  481  ■  Of  course  «  you  spoke  there,  large  numbers  would  come  to  hear  you ;  I 
am  stealing  of  the  platfoL  1-1  cannot  recollect ;  doubtless  if  their  names  are  there. 

‘’'87,48?  Devoy!’ Breslin,  Meledy,  and  J.  D.  Carroll  1-1  do  not  remember  any  of 

them  being  present,  but  probably  they  were.  0779  . _ 

87,483.  I  will  read  this  passage  to  you  from  page  . 

“  Now  there  is  one  clause  in  the  platform  proposed  by  Mr.  Davitt  that 
T  would  like  to  see  further  elaborated  and  made  more  clear  and  distinct. 
I  nTthe  ciause  about  the  Laud  question.  The  Land  question  is  the  question 

rlr V.’“ng"  i’mn.Tcl’li’:  if 

■fLt’rf  )'‘"The'Jafdlf  d  s“rs  l’frfat‘es«  inKdVLgiand 

°The  lan^  of  '■:'‘“"‘‘’Kow,‘i  b“riSh 

^Wenfttatl’fon’f  belLf^  be  worth  while  to  free  Ireland  if 

that  foreign  landlord  system  were  to  be  left  standing.  (C  eers.)  am  i 
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“  favour  of  sweeping  away  every  vestige  of  tlie  English,  connexion,  and  this 
“  accursed  landlord  system  above  and  before  all.  (Tremendous  applause.) 
“  But  while  I  think  it  is  a  right  to  proclaim  this,  and  that  the  National  party 
“  should  proclaim  that  nothing  less  than  this  would  satisfy  it,  I  know  it  is  a 
“  solution  that  cannot  be  reached  In  a  day,  and  therefore  I  think  we  should,  in 
“  the  meantime,  accept  all  measures  looking  to  the  prevention  of  arbitrary 
“  eviction,  and  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  as  a  step  in  the  right 
“  direction.” 

What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this ;  you  were  present  when  that  speech  was  delivered  'I 


—Yes. 


87.484.  Of  course,  the  driving  away  of  the  foreign  garrison,  or  the  foreign  landlord 
system,  as  a  step  to  independence,  would  commend  itself  to  Nationalists? — Oh,  yes, 
certainly. 

87.485.  Was  it  not  by  that  line  of  argument  and  advocacy  that  you  and  Devoy 
combined  endeavoured  to  persuade  whatever  dissentient  Nationalists  there  were  to 
join?— I  cannot  speak  for  Devoy.  I  can  speak  for  myself.  I  always  explained  in 
America  that  I  thought  the  making  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland  independent 
would  not  interfere  with  the  cause  (If  National  independence. 

87.486.  Did  you  not  almost  immediately  after,  and  contemporaneously  with  that 
meeting — I  believe  the  same  day — send  over  the  resolutions  which  are  referred  to  at 
page  2770  ? — Did  I  send  them  over  ? 

87.487.  I  will  ask  who  did  send  them  ;  were  they  sent  over? — Yes. 

87.488.  Did  you  know  of  their  being  sent  over  ? — Not  until  after  they  were  sent. 

87.489.  Did  you  know  of  their  being  proposed  ? — I  did  not. 

87.490.  Had  you  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — No,  I  was  at  St.  Louis,  1,000  miles 
away. 

87.491.  Then  these  resolutions  were  proposed  by  some  persons  quite  independently 
of  you  ? — Quite  independently  ;  it  was  all  the  work  of  John  Devoy. 

87.492.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  just  to  take  a  note  of 
the  actual  resolutions  ;  I  am  not  going  to  read  them  again  :  they  are  at  page  2770.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  words  of  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Parnell : — 

“  The  Nationalists  here  will  support  you  on  the  following  conditions : — First. 
“  Abandonment  of  the  federal  demand  and  substitution  of  a  general  declaration 
“  in  favour  of  self-government.” 

The  report  in  the  paper  is,  “  This  dispatch  was  signed  by  Mr.  William  Carroll, 
“  J.  J.  Breslin,  F.  F.  Millan,  John  Devoy,  and  Patrick  Mahon  of  Rochester.”  Did  it 
come  to  your  knowledge  afterwards  that  those  persons  had  signed  it  ? — I  read  of  it  in 
the  press  at  St.  Louis  about  a  week  after  the  despatch  was  sent. 

87.493.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  five  names  appended  to  the  resolutions  dictating 
the  terms  upon  which  the  Nationalists  in  America  would  support  Mr.  Parnell? — Yes. 

87.494.  Are  every  one  of  those  five  leading  extreme  Nationalists  ? — Yes,  you  can  put 
it  that  way ;  they  are  representatives  of  tlie  extreme  Nationalist  sentiment. 

87.495.  Mr.  William  Carroll,  J.  J. Breslin,  F.  F.  Millan — was  that  G-eneral  Millan? — 
I  think  so. 

87.496.  Did  you  know  him  ? — I  met  him  in  New  York. 

87.497.  Was  he  an  extreme  Nationalist  ? — He  was. 

87.498.  He  had  been  a  general  in  the  Army  ? — I  think  in  Mexico. 

87.499.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

87.500.  Do  you  believe  him  to  have  been  ? — I  would  rather  not  express  my  belief ; 
he  is  dead  now. 

87.501.  Then  it  cannot  hurt  him  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  it  might  hurt  his 
relatives. 

87.502.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest,  Mr.  Davitt,  that  you  object  to  answering  this 
question  because  it  would  hurt  his  relatives  ? — It  might  give  them  pain. 

87.503.  Do  you  believe  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  would  rather 
not  answer  the  question. 

87.504.  Patrick  Mahon  of  Rochester — the  six  names  of  those  who  signed  you  have 
already  answered  me  were  all  extreme  Nationalists  ? — Ail  extremists. 
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87.505.  Had  those  six  persons,  other  than  John  Devoy,  been  persons  who  at  first 
liad  been  disposed  to  question  the  policy  you  were  discussing  1—1  do  not  think  so. 

87.506.  Not  any  of  them  1—1  do  not  think  so. 

871507.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  1 — I  think  l  am. 

87.508.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  some  of  tnose  six  were  not  persons  who  at  first 
thought  that  your  land  movement  might  not  be  favourable  1— Possibly  Breslin,  who  is 
now  dead :  he  might  be  one  who  objected  ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  apply  to  the 

87.509.  It  came  to  your  knowledge  afterwards,  did  it  not,  that  these  resolutions 
rather  frightened  Mr.  Parnell  at  first  1  He  never  received  them. 

87.510.  Do  you  represent  that  you  know  thatl — Certainly. 

87  511.  Who  did  receive  themi — They  were  sent  to  the  late  Charles  J.  Kickham. 

87.512.  Did  he  receive  them  1 — He  did. 

87.513.  And  he  did  not  send  them  on  to  Mr.  Parnell  1— No. 

87.514.  That  was  a  communication  from  him  1 — It  was  told  to  me  on  my  return 
from  America ;  he  disbelieved  in  the  policy,  and  he  would  not  be  any  party  to  sending 

them  to  Mr.  Parnell,  or  to  anyone  else.  j  nr  t,  n  ^ 

87.515.  Were  those  resolutions  subsequently  disCussed  between  you  and  Mr.  Farnell . 

— I  do  not  remember. 

87.516.  Thinki— Ido  not  remember.  r  lo'rn?  t  i  ^ 

87.517.  Were  not  those  resolutions  discussed  in  the  earlier  part  of  i87y  f — 1  do  not 

think  so ;  I  certainly  have  no  recollection,  nor  has  Mr.  Parnell. 

87.518.  You  cannot  speak  for  Mr.  Parnelll— Well,  but  I  have  asked  him 

87.519.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  resolutions  were  not  discussed  1  1  will ; 

because  I  cannot  remember  any  discussion  whatever  upon  the  point  of  these  resolutions 

between  him  and  me.  .  j  ■4.x. 

87  520.  Was  the  programme  discussed  1 — Subsequently  in  1879  I  discussed  with 

Mr.  Parnell  the  advisability  of  starting  a  land  agitation  in  Ireland,  but  we  certainly  on 

that  occasion  did  not  refer  to  these  resolutions. 

B7,521.  Was  not  one  of  the  points  discussed  between  you  and  Mr.  Parnell  whether  a 
policy  which  embodied  anything  approaching  to  Irish  independence  yodld 
Iway  what  were  described  as  “  timid  land  reformers  ”  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think 
LIr.  Parnell’s  objection  was  to  a  large  organisation  that  would  ultimately  escape  the 

control  of  those  who  had  initiated  it.  t.-  f 

87.522.  Kindly  apply  your  mind  to  my  question  :  aye  or  no,  was  not  the  question  ot 
a  policy,  which  embodied  Irish  independence,  discussed  as  being  likely  to  scare  away 
some  of  the  supporters  1 — Certainly  not. 

87.523.  Never  1— Not  to  my  recollection.  n  . 

87.524.  Was  it  discussed  at  all  1—1  do  not  recollect  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  the 

■  question  of  national  independence  being  discussed  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  myself  at 
any  time  until  1886,  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  was  brought  in.  ^  , 

87.525.  And  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Parnell  in  favour  of  a  National  independence  or 

not  1 — What  do  you  mean  by  National  independence  1 

87.526.  I  mean  what  you  have  been  demonstrating— complete  separation  1— 
Mr.  Parnell  never  has  been  in  favour  of  complete  separation.  We  have  always  differe 
upon  that  point,  and  differ  now ;  although  if  Mr.  Parnell  got  his  measure  of  National 

independence,  I  ■would  give  a  loyal  support  to  it. 

87.527.  You  met  Ford  as  you  have  told  usi— On  the  occasion  of  that  Brooklyn 

lecture  for  the  first  time.  it*  j.-  u  * 

87.528.  During  your  visit  to  America — I  was  going  to  conclude  my  question,  but 

1  do  not  mind  taking  your  form  1 — I  want  to  give  you  accurate  information  if  1 

87.529.  Had  you  several  interviews  with  him  1—1  had  one  interview  with  liim  on 
the  eve  of  my  departure  to  Ireland,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  George,  ■whom  I  met 

there  for  the  first  time.  ^  i  •  i.  t  f  t 

87.530.  Had  you  several  interviews  with  himi — No,  only  the  one  to  which  i  refer;  1 

was  simply  introduced  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  Brooklyn  meeting. 

87.531.  Did  not  Ford  at  first  abuse  your  policy  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  what  I  may  call  “  strong  ”  enough  for  him  1 — I  have  no  recollection ;  he 

may  have.  _  .  ,  x  4.x.  4. 

87.532.  Did  not  he  express  at  first  the  opinion  similar  to  those  the  other  extre¬ 
mists  had  expressed,  that  your  land  policy  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  independence 
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of  Ireland? — No,  lie  had  preached  a  land  policy  similar  to  what  you  call  my  policy 
years  before  I  was  released  from  prison.  I  have  extracts  in  1876  here  from  the  “  Irish 
World”  which  shows  that  he  was  in  favour  of  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords  at  a  cost 
of  three  hundred  millions,  a  generosity  I  would  not  be  guilty  of. 

87,533.  I  will  read  to  you  from  the  “  Land  of  Eire  ”  ? — What  is  that  ? 

87^534.  Mr.  Devoy’s  book  ?— The  “  Land  of  Eire.” 

87.535.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Davitt,  you  did  not  know  what  I  was  referring  to  ? 
— I  do  not  want  to  quibble. 

<  87,536.  The  “  Land  of  Eire,”  is  that  the  way  you  wish  it  pronounced  ?— If  you 
like. 

87.537.  The  “  Land  of  Eire  ”  was  the  book  I  was  referring  to. 

He  (Davitt)  had  been  introduced  to  Patrick  Ford,  of  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  a  few 
“  davs  after  his  arrival,  and  found  that  gentleman  perfectly  ready  for  an  agitation 
“  of  the  most  extreme  kind  on  the  land  question,  but  through  ignorance  of  the 
“  actual  state  of  Ireland,  totally  unprepared  for  any  effort  to  obtain  control  of  the 
“  local  public  bodies,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  popular  sentiment  on  the 
“  National  question.  He  had  several  interviews  with  him,  and  succeeded  in 
“  making  a  lasting  impression,  although  Mr.  Ford  had  been  at  first  inclined  to 
“  denounce  Davitt  for  advocating  what  _^he  considered  a  halting  and  half-hearted 
•“  policy.” 

Is  that  true  ? — It  is  utterly  untrue. 

87.538.  {Beading) — 

“  The  result  was  very  satisfactory.  For  a  considerable  time  the  “  Irish 
“  World  ’  dropped  its  vague  and  meaningless  denunciations  of  ‘  great  blasphemies’ 
“  and  its  advocacy  of  ‘  Eternal  principles  ’  that  were  not  stated,  and  went  into 
“  plain,  downright  recommendations  for  an  agitation  against  the  existing  land 
“  system  in  Ireland.  This,  together  with  Davitt’s  vigorous  recommendations, 
“  increased  its  sale  immensely  in  Ireland,  and  for  a  long  time  it  became  the 
“  recognised  organ  of  the  most  advanced  form  of  disaffection  to  British  rule  in 
“  Ireland.” 

Is  that  statement  true  or  not  ? — It  is  nearly  all  untrue  ;  it  is  untrue  with  reference  to 
the  interview  with  Patrick  Ford  ;  it  is  untrue  with  reference  to  Patrick  Ford’s  oppo¬ 
sition  to  my  views,  and  it  is  untrue  with  reference  to  my  winning  him  ultimately 
over. 

87.539.  That  is  untrue,  is  it  ? — It  is. 

87.540.  You  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  advocate  the  “Irish  World”  being  sold  in 
Ireland,  did  you  not  ? — Subsequently,  yes,  and  I  did  my  best  to  circulate  it. 

87.541.  That  part  of  the  paragraph  is  true  then? — That  part  is  true,  the  “  Irish 
World”  always  supported  my  land  nationalism  theory  as  against  Mr.  Parnell’s  peasant 
proprietary. 

87.542.  Do  you  suggest  that  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Devoy’s,  or  not  ? — It  is  a  history 
written  by  Mr.  Devoy,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  that. 

87.543.  My  question  is  whether  you  suggest  it  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Devoy’s  ? — I 
have  told  you  already  that  what  he  has  said  about  myself  and  Mr.  Ford  is  not  true. 

87.544.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Devoy’s  ?— I  say  it  is  not 
true  ;  I  am  not  going  to  try  Mr.  Devoy  here.  I  had  one  interview  only  with  Mr.  Ford, 
as  I  told  you,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  George.  It  lasted  about  an  hour  on  the  eve  of 
my  departure  for  Ireland. 

87.545.  In  1878  ? — In  1878,  having  met  him,  simply  being  introduced  to  him  at  the 
Brooklyn  meeting. 

87.546.  You  have  been  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  Mr.  Devoy  up  to  this  time, 
have  you  not  ? — No,  Mr.  Devoy  is  to-day,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  I  have. 

87.547.  From  when  ? — Possibly  from  1882  ;  I  met  him  once  only  since  1882  until 
1886. 

87.548.  Do  you  allege  that  from  1882  Mr.  Devoy  has  been  your  bitter  enemy  ? — 
Yes. 

87.549.  From  1882  ? — 1882,  except  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  New  York  in  1886, 
when  I  searched  him  out,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  with  reference  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  ;  I  learned  in  the  papers  that  he  was  going  to  lead  a  faction  there. 
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and  I  wanted  to  get  at  him  to  know  what  their  plans  were,  in  order  to  frustrate  him  a^ 
the  Convention  in  Chicago  in  the  interests  of  peace.  _ 

87  550.  To  prevent  dissension  in  the  Convention? — io  prevent  dissension. 

87  55 1 .  What  I  want  to  know  distinctly  is,  do  you  allege  from  1822  that  he  has 
been  an  enemy  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  has  constantly  attacked  me  in  his  paper. 

87  552.  Did  Devoy  come  over  from  America  in  the  fall  of  1878  i  I  met  Devoy  in 
his  father’s  house  in  Dublin  repeatedly  in,  I  think,  1879,  the  early  part  of  1879,  there 
was  no  legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  coming  to  Ireland,  his  sentence  had  expired. 

87.553.  I  am  not  upon  legal  obstacles,  I  ^ish  to  get  plain  facts;  did  he  come  over 
in  the  fall  of  1878  ?— I  met  him  in  Dublin  at  the  fall  of  1878. 

87.554.  Did  he  come  over  with  you  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

87A55.  Do  you  know  what  steamer  he  came  in  ?— I  do  not.  ,  v  i.  i  n  r 

87,556.  Do  you  know  when  he  left  ? — I  do  not ;  probably  he  has  published  all  of  it 

87!557.%^d  you  see  the  letter  of  the  16th  November  in  the  “  Irish  Nation  ”  ?— The 
16th  November,  what  year?  Do  you  mean  the  “  Dublin  Na,tion  ?  a  a 

87  558.  Yes,  I  mean  what  is  called  the  New  Departure  letters?— It  appeared  first 
in  the  “  Freeman,”  and  was  copied  into  the  “  Nation’’  afterwards. 

87  559.  Had  you  seen  it  at  all  before  you  left  America  ?—l  had  not._ 

87.560.  Had  you  seen  any  of  Devoy’^  letters  before  they  appeared  in  the  papers  . 

No. 

87.561.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — Certain.  „ 

87  562  Did  you  notice  the  arguments  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  your  own 
arguments  used  in  the  Boston  speech  ?— I  cannot  help  that,  possibly  they  do. 

-  87  563  You  now  recognise  the  fact  that  those  arguments  do  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  those  used  by  you  ?-I  should  think  he  goes  over  the  samo  lines,  he 

J  thTs  Xf ihat  Devoy  had  the  same  policy,  call  it  the  new 

denarture  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it  ? — Practically  the  same.  ^  ? 

87.565.  Was  John  Devoy  known  in  Ireland  as  being  a  Fenian,  or  ex-Fenia  . 

I  think  very  little  was  known  about  him  in  Irelaiid  at  all. 

87.566.  Had  he  been  punished  in  any  way  ? — He  had  been  in  prison. 

87  567  For  being:  a  Fenian  ? — Yes.  u  . 

87  568'  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  John  Devoy  s  naine  would  not  appea 

Fpib an s  in  Ireland?— Oh,  yes,  to  the  Fenians,  but  you  said  Ireland.  .  ,  ^  . 

87  569  John  Devoy  writing  a  signed  letter  in  any  Irish  newspaper  in  the  beginning 

thVF:ni™^^  Som-Weu,  the  extxeme 

DirtoeU'’MXDc“m?o^  met  General  Millan  in  Dublin 

in  1879.  . 

87,572.  How  many  times  ? — Once. 

87  573.  Only  once  ? — Once. 

87’574.  What  was  General  Millan  over  for?— That  I  cannot  answer. 

87’575!  Are  you  sure,  did  you  not  inquire  ?— I  know  what  he  came  over  for. 

87  576  What  did  he  come  over  for  ? — That  I  cannot  answer.  _ 

87  577'  Did  not  you  inquire  ? — There  was  no  necessity  for  inquiring,  I  knew. 

87,578',  What  did  he  oome  over  for  ?-I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  am  bound 

“  87,579.  Let  me  just  understand  that  ?— I  will  answer  in  this  way,  that  it  was  nothing 
whatever  in  connexion  with  land  agitation. 

87,580.  How  bound  by  secrecy  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that?— I  J  “ 

in  Dublin,  along  with  other  leaders  of  the  extreme  movement.  I  was  pledged  to 

secrecy  with  reference  to  this  meeting. 

87  581.  I  really  do  not  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  to  say  thern  was  a  Particular 
meeting  at  which  you  were  pledged  to  secrecy  ?— Every  meeting,  out  I  am  called  upo 
to  tell  you  that  I  was  there  because  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it. 

87^582.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  to  your  knowledge  General  Millan  had  not 
come  over  to  inspect  the  I.R.B.  forces? — Possibly. 
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87.583.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  object  which  General  Millan  came  over  for  ? — I 
can  only  answer  that  by  saying  he  did  not  come  over  in  connexion  with  what  you  call 
the  Land  agitation. ' 

87.584.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question  at  all.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  object 
that  General  Millan  had  in  coming  over,  except  to  inspect  the  I.R.B.  forces? — You  are 
suggesting  that  yourself.  I  am  not  going  to  contradict  you. 

87.585.  Did  he  present  a  report  to  you  ? — He  did  not. 

87.586.  At  no  time  ? — Certainly  not. 

87.587.  Or  to  you  and  others  ? — No  ;  not  that  I  can  recollect. 

87.588.  Will  you  pledge  your  word  he  did  not  ? — Well,  I  cannot  recollect.  I  would 
not  like  to  pledge  my  word. 

87.589.  Not  being  able  to  recollect,  and  not  pledging  your  word,  can  you  suggest 
any  other  object  that  General  Millan  had  in  coming  over  except  the  inspection  of  the 
I.  R.  B.  organisation  from  a  military  point  of  view  ? — No,  I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
any  other  object. 

87.590.  Did  he  come  over  with  Devoy  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  have  no  knowledge. 

87.591.  You  are  quite  sure  you  have  no  knowledge  of  that  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
came  over  with  Devoy. 

87.592.  You  saw  them  together,  I  understand  ? — That  I  cannot  answer ;  I  saw  both 
of  them  in  Dublin. 

87.593.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  them  together  ? — I  saw  both  of  them  in 
Dublin. 

87.594.  At  the  same  time  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

87.595.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  it  was  not  at  the  same  time  ? — No,  I  will  not, 

87.596.  How  long  was  General  Millan  in  England  or  in  Ireland  ? — I  have  not  sufficient 
information  to  answer  that  question. 

87.597.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  some  months  ? — I  only  met  him  on  that  one 
occasion. 

87.598.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  how  long  was  he  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? — 
He  might  have  been  here  a  month — two  months. 

87.599.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  was  he  not  here  two  or  three  months  ? — 
Possibly. 

87.600.  Did  you  hear  of  him  as  being  at  other  places  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

87.601.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  hear  of  him  being  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  besides  Dublin  in  the  north,  for  instance  ? — It  is  a  long  time  ago  ;  possibly  I 
may  have  heard  it. 

87.602.  In  the  north,  at  Middlesborough  ? — No,  I  never  heard  that, 

87.603.  Do  you  know  John  Walsh  ? — Of  Middlesborough  ? 

87.604.  Yes  ? — Yes. 

87.605.  Was  John  Walsh  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Fenian  organization,  the 
I.  R.  B.  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

87.606.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  was  not  John  Walsh  connected  with  it  ? — Johu 
Walsh  was  always  an  extreme  Irish  Nationalist. 

87.607.  Did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  General  Millan  was  in  Middlesborough 
in  company  with  John  Walsh  ? — No,  I  never  heard  it  until  you  mention  it  now. 

87.608.  Did  you  know  of  General  Millan’s  visit  to  Matthew  Harris  ? — I  did  not. 

87.609.  Have  you  never  heard  of  that  ? — Never. 

87.610.  Or  where  he  was  in  Ireland? — No,  outside  of  Dublin. 

87.611.  Did  you  know  he  was  coming  before  he  came  ? — I  did  not, 

87.612.  Were  you  surprised  to  see  him  there? — I  was  not. 

87.613.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  that  coming  over  just  at  the  same  time  as  John 
Devoy,  he  might  have  some  particular  object  in  view?' — Well,  he  very  likely  had  some 
particular  object. 

87.614.  What  did  John  Devoy  come  over  for  ? — Well,  I  know  he  came  over  to  visit 
his  family  :  that  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

87.615.  Will  you  say  that  was  the  real  object? — I  have  given  you  one  ieas3u  that 
he  came. 

87.616.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  the  real  object  of  his  visit  ? — No,  I  do  not 
suggest  that. 
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87  617  What  was  the  object  of  his  visit?— That  I  cannot  answer.  I  think  it 
has  been ’referred  to  here  over  and  over  again.  I  would  rather  you  tool^  his  own 

account  of  himself. 

87.618.  Excuse  me,  I  must  ask  you  questions;  I  may  not  see  Mr.  Devoy  ? — Ido 
not  see  why  you  should  not. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  You  have  the  report. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Excuse  me,  Sir  Charles,  there  is  no  reason  for  your 
interfering  at  all.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Davitt  these  questions. 

87.619.  Did  you  not  know  at  the  time  what  John  Devoy  was  over  here  for. — 

Possibly  I  did. 

87.620.  What  was  it  ? — I  have  told  you  already  I  cannot  answer  without  breach  of 
honour. 

87  621  If  Devoy  had  stated  it,  either  to  you,  or  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  what_  the 
object  of* his  visit  was,  what  breach  of  honour  is  therein  your  answering  the  question? 
—If  John  Devoy  has  stated  it  in  his  paper,  or  in  any  of  his  writings,  I  suppose  it 

87  622  Do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that  John  Devoy  was  over  here  for  the 

purpose  of  enlisting  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  your  new  movement  ?— That  was  possibly 
one  of  his  objects  in  coming  over. 

87,623.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  ? — Except  the  one  I  have  told  you,  that  ho  came 

to  visit  his  father  and  his  sisters  in  Dublin.  ,  ^  w;iVoo  Par-t 

87  624.  Have  you  had  curiosity  enough  to  read  his  report  to  the  Wilkes  rark 

Convention  ?— I  listened  to  it  here,  but  I  never  heard  it  before  or  after, 

87  625.  This  is  at  page  2470.  You  know  of  course  that  that  particular  document 
put  in  is  a  contemporary  document  ? — It  was  put  in  by  the  witness  Beach,  I  believe. 
87,626.  Whoever  it  was  put  in  by,  you  know  it  purports  to  be  a  contemporary 

document  ? — Yes.  _  i  .  i.  j  i. 

87  627.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Davitt,  having  read  thax,  or  heard  that 
document  read,  you  did  not  know  that  those  were  the  ob]ects  of  John  Devoy  s  commg 
liere  ? _ I  suppose  John  Devoy’s  report  explains  the  obiect  of  his  coming  over,  and  I 

87  628.  Assuming  John  Devoy’s  document  to  be  a  genuine  document,  that  is  to  say, 
not  the  invention  of  the  witness  Le  Caron,  you  do  not  suggest  that  Devoy  ^as  at  that 
time  wilfully  misrepresenting  his  object  ?— I  have  no  reason  for  suggesting  that. 

87  629.  You  and  John  Devoy  at  that  time  were  on  perfectly  friendly  terms  .  Yes, 

we  were  friendly  then,  and  only  for  a  short  time  afterw^ds.  •  i  x  i  n 

87  630.  How  long  was  John  Devoy  over  here  ?— Well,  he  might  have  been  in 
Ireland  for  a  couple  of  months ;  I  think  he  spent  some  time  in  France,  and  visited 

^^sTb^l^^Did  you  say  a  couple  of  months  ?— Possibly,  I  have  no  distinct  recollection. 
Itmight’haveWforacoupleof  months.  I  know  I  met  him  several  times  at  his 
fathers  house  in  Dublin,  and  he  visited  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Amiens  Street  once  or 

87  632  What  was  the  subject  discussed  at  those  meetings  at  which  General  ^^^lan 
Devoy,  and  yourself  were  present  ?-The  ^ibject  discussed  at  the  two  meetings  of  the 
wJine  Council  •  the  main  subject  was  Devoy’s  dispatch  from  New  loiA. 

^  87,633.  What  has  been  called  the  new  departure  ?— Yes  ;  these  resolutions  that  were 

yTu  was  not  that  with  the  view  of  getting  the  Irish  Repuhlieayar^ 
in  Eue-land  to  support  the  Land  League  movement,  or  Land  movement  I  wi  1  call 
voumarobiecrto  thewor  league,  at  that  time?-John  Devoy’s  proposals  differed 
Lm  mine ;  he  proposed  in  those  resolutions  a  union  between  the  extreme  force  and 

the  constitutional  force.  . 

87  635.  I  am  calling  attention  to  the  dispatch  ? —Yes,  I  am  referring  to  it. 

87*636  The  letter  of  December,  published  in  the  “  Freeman  an  t  e  x  'ation, 

it  th;  nL  departure ;  was  not  the  object  of  those  meetmgs  to  enl.st  the  sympathj-  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  the  proposals  outlined  in 
the  new  departure «— No,  the  only  subject  discussed  in  the  papers,  and  the  mam 
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subject  discussed  at  tbe  meetings  in  Dublin  was  this  despatch  that  John  Devoy  ha 
sent  on  his  own  responsibility  from  New  York  to  Mr.  Kickham. 

87.637.  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  subsequently  to  that  there  had  been  long 
letters  appearing  both  in  the  “Nation”  and  “Freeman’s  Journal,”  signed  by  John 
P)eyoy  ? — That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1879. 

87.638.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  December  1878  and  January  1879  ? — 1878,  yes. 

87^,639.  That  is  to  say,  within  a  month  after  the  scheduling  of  the  resolutions  ? — 

Yes.’ 

87,640.  Do  you  represent  that  upon  your  return,  when  this  meeting  took  place,  there 
was  no  discussion  with  reference  to  these  proposals  of  Devoy  which  had  appeared  in 
his  name  in  the  paper  ? — No,  there  was  no  discussion  with  reference  to  his  proposals. 

I  think  his  letters  in  the  “  Freeman  ” — I  do  not  know  about  the  first  one,  but  certainly 
the  second  one  was  written  after  John  Devoy  had  discovered  that  the  supreme  council 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  proposal,  or  with  any  alliance  with  the 
constitutional  party. 

87,611.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Devoy  altogether? — Well,  I  think  I  may  have 
met  him  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  father’s  houSe. 

87.642.  More  ? — I  will  not  say  that. 

87.643.  And  other  places  as  well  ? — He  came  to  my  lodgings  in  Amiens  Street ;  he 
went  about  Dublin  without  any  disguise,  and  came  to  my  lodgings  two  or  three 
times. 

87.644.  I  understand  you  did  not  have  any  discussion  with  Devoy  on  the  subject  of 
his  letters  to  the  paper  ? — Devoy  and  I  discussed  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the 
I.  R.  B.  with  reference  to  our  policy. 

87.645.  Do  I  understand  that  you  had  no  discussion  with  John  Devoy  as  to  what  he 
was  doing  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  very  likely. 

87.646.  What  was  the  object  which  John  Devoy  told  you  he  had  in  view  in 
coming  over  ? — I  have  told  you  already.  There  is  a  report  there  which  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  contradicting,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary  it  is  a  genuine 
report,  and  John  Devoy  explains  his  mission  and  his  motives. 

87.647.  Do  you  represent  now  to  my  Lords  (never  mind  the  report  for  the  present) 
that  at  the  time  it  did  not  come  to  your  knowledge  in  interviews  with  John  Devoy 
as  to  what  he  was  doing  in  Ireland  ? — I  imagine  it  was  likely  we  discussed  that  and 
other  subjects  of  any  interest  to  the  Irish  people. 

87.648.  Now  I  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  the  criticism  upon  these- 
publications  that  appeared  in  some  of  the  documents  already  in.  The  “  Nation  ”  was 
a  paper  of  considerable  weight,  was  it  not  ? — You  mean  the  “  Dublin  Nation.” 

87.649.  I  will  call  it  the  “  Nation”  ? — Yes,  the  paper  has  a  very  honourable  record  ; 
but  at  that  time  it  had  not  a  very  extensive  circulation. 

87.650.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  admit  or  deny  that  that  was  a  paper  which 
would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Nationalist  organs  ? — Not  at  all  read  by  the 
extremists  in  Ireland. 

87.651.  I  am  not  asking  you  anything  about  the  extremists  in  Ireland? — Well,  let 
me  give  you  all  the  information  I  possess.  I  am  very  anxious  to  assist  you  as  well  as 
I  can. 

87.652.  If  you  would  answer  my  question,  that  would  be  nearer  the  point.  I  ask 
you  whether  or  not  you  admit  or  deny  that  it  was  a  paper  read  by  the  Nationalists  in 
Ireland  ? — Well,  we  might  difier  as  to  who  are  meant  by  the  word  “  Nationalists.”  The 
Federalists — men  who  followed  Mr.  Parnell — called  themselves  Nationalists,  and 
always  have  ;  the  extremists  have  been  called  Nationalists  in  years  gone  by.  The 
“  Nation  ”  did  not  circulate  among  the  extremist  party  in  Ireland. 

87.653.  1  call  your  attention  to  the  article  of  the  16th  of  November,  at  page  2767, 
in  which  this  statement  is  made  : — 

“  The  change,  it  is  said,  by  those  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject — ”  ? 

— I  may  say,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  was  not  a  reader  of  the  “  Nation.”  I  very  seldom  read 
the  paper. 
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87  654  “  The  change,  it  is  said  by  those  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject - 

{Sir  d  Bussell)  My  Lord,  if  the  Attorney-General  wishes  to  have  this,  ought  he 

(The  Attorney-General.)  1  will  foMTid  a  ({ne^tioTi  upon  it.  ,  . 

(The  President.)  It  must  not  be  read  in  its  entirety.  I  gather  from  you  there  is 
some  change,  in  fact,  and  that  you  want  to  found  a  question  upon  it. 

87.655.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly. 

“  The  change,  it  is  said  of  those  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  will  take 
“  the  shape  of  a  combination  between  the  advocates  of  the  physical  force,  ^d 
“  those  who  believe  in  constitutional  agitation,  such  as  will  leave  the  former  free 
“  to  prepare  for  active  work,  while  in  the  meantime  giving  a  reasonable  support 
“  to  a  dignified  and  manly  demand  for  self-government  on  the  part  of  the 

“  constitutionalists.” 

Was  not  that  passage  brought  to  your  attention  t-I  do  not  know,  I  have  read  it  in 
the  “  Nation.”  I  have  heard  it  here  several  times  before^  t  -n 

87.656.  Was  not  that  an  argument  used  repeatedly  ? — That  would  be  John  Devoy  s 

^^7  657^  You  are  not  attending  to  my  question.  Was  not  that  argument  used 
repeatedly  both  by  yourself  and  John  Devoy,  that  it  would  leavp  the  extreme  par  y 
‘‘  free  to  prepare  for  active  work  ”  ?-I  do  not  know.  I  pt  it  in  that  way.  I  have  told 
youlput  my  views  before  the  American  and  the  Irish  people,  namely,  that  making 
the  tenant  farmers  independent  of  poverty  and  eviction,  no  injury  could  be  done  to 

the  cause  of  national  independence.  i  i  t 

87  658.  I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  particular  words  which  I  had  in  my  mind, 
and  which  I  questioned  you  upon,  leaving  them  free  to  make  their  preparations. 

I  put  it  to  you,  did  you  not  repeatedly  point  out  that  what  I  may  call  the  Extreme 
section— the  advanced  physical  force  section— would  be  free  to  go  on  and  make  - their 
preparations  for  action  when  the  Land  League  had  done  its  work  ?-I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  put  it  in  that  way.  I  certainly  have  no  recollection  If  you  refer  to  any 
speech  of  mine  in  which  I  put  it  in  that  way  I  wi  1  certainly  ^mit  it 
^87  659.  You  do  not  dijffer  from  that  here,  I  understand  ?— Well,  I  do  not  l^now 
87’660  Will  you  point  to  any  speech  or  writing  in  which  you  have  asked  the 
Fenians  either  to  abandon  their  ideas  of  force  of  arms  or  to  suspend  their  preparations  ? 

_ Oh  in  many  speeches  since  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the  Home  Rule  policy  r 

Ireland  I  have  called  upon  Extremists  everywhere  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  which  they 

I  thought  our  minds  were  on  the  same  point.  I  ask  you,  before  1886,  will 
you  point  to  any  speech  or  writing  in  which  you  directly  or  md^ectly  ask  tLe  Fenians 
OT  the  Extreme  party  to  suspend  their  operations  ?— No,  but  I  know  m  their  speeches 

Extremists  and  others  and  I  myself  had  changed  my  opinions.  , 

87  662.  Can  you  point  to  any  speech  m  which  you  asked  the  Fenians  to  suspend 
their’operations  ?— Yes,  I  think  I  delivered  many  speeches  m  America,  in  which  I 
I  have  called  upon  the  Extremists  to  give  Mr.  Parnell  s  movement  a  fair  trial. 

87,663.  Can  you  point  to  any  speech  in  which  you  asked  the  Fenians  to  suspen 

their' operations  ? — I  suppose  I  did  not  put  it  that  way.  .  ,  ^  u 

87  664.  1  am  not  suggesting ;  I  use  your  language.  Can  you  point  to  anj'  spee^ 
in  which  you  have  asked  the  Fenians  to  suspend  their  operations  for  active  warfare 
I  believe  I  have,  in  over  50  speeches,  called  upon  the  most  extreme  Irjshmen  there  to 
give  Mr.  Parnell’s  movement  a  fair  trial,  and  I  believe  if  that  movement  succeeded, 

Ireland  would  be  satisfied  and  contented,  and  free  from  poverty. 

87,665.  And  would  not  require  to  have  separation.  Now,  think  before  you  answer 
the  question  ?— Well,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  total  separation  myself,  and 
there  are  many-tens  of  thousands  of  the  Insh  race  also-but  I  answer  if 

Mr.  Parnell’s  movement  were  successful,  I  would  give  it  loyal  support,  and  I  belie  e 

the  idea  of  separation  would  ultimately  die  out. 

87  666.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  upon  ? — I  am  trying  to  answer  your  question. 

87  667.  I  must  take  my  own  view  of  that.  I  am  asking  you  to  deal  with  before 
1886— befoie  what  you  call  the  Gladstone  policy-and  I  would  again  ask  you  will  you 
point  to  any  speech  or  document  in  which  you  invited  the  Fenians  ever  to  suspend 
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their  operations  ? — I  have  publicly  declared  that  I  had  left  the  Fenian  organization, 
and  I  gave  that  invitation,  and  I  believe  I  have  in  many  speeches — I  cannot  recall  them, 

87.668.  Nothing  but  that  ? — I  did  not  put  it  in  your  way,  but  I  put  it  in  my 
own. 

87.669.  Did  you  at  any  time  invite  the  Fenians,  or  the  Extreme  section  to  give  up 
their  operations  ? — In  the  way  I  have  explained,  "over  and  over  again. 

87.670.  That  is  all  ? — And  by  my  own  example,  by  my  appeals  in  America,  not  only 
on  the  public  platforms,  but  in  the  camps  of  the  Clan-na  Gael  ;  there  is  a  change  of 
feeling  in  England  now.  We  know  the  English  people  better,  and  they  know  us 
better. 

87.671.  I  am  not  asking  you  that?— Well,  I  want  to  say  that. 

87.672.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your  saying  that? — I  have  good  cause  to 
hate  the  English  people,  and  there  is  no  particle  of  hatred  in  me  towards  them.  They 
have  injured  me  more  than  any  man  of  the  Irish  race. 

87.673.  Do  you  remember  in  May  1879  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Young  ? — Yes,  I 
remember  reading  that. 

87.674.  Were  there  some  men  named  Weld^  and  McHugh,  who  were  charged  with 
it? — Yes,  McHugh  and  Weldon  were  arrested  and  charged  with  this  murder,  and  kept 
in  prison  without  a  trial,  I  think,  for  12  months.  They  were  subsequently  tried  and 
acquitted,  or  the  prosecution  was  abandoned,  I  do  not  know  which. 

87.675.  I  am  referring  to  what  happened  in  1879.  Do  you  remember  the  defence 
fund  got  up  for  them  ? — I  do.  I  either  started  the  defence  fund  myself,  or  subscribed 
to  it,  believing  them  to  be  innocent,  which  they  were  ultimately  proved  to  be. 

87.676.  That  was  the  reason  of  your  taking  that  action  at  that  time  ? — Certainly. 

87.677.  Now  in  1879  was  there  a  meeting  in  Cannon  Street  in  London  ? — In 
where  ? 

87.678.  In  Cannon  Street,  London  ? — Of  what  ? 

87.679.  Of  anybody  ? — I  never  attended  a  meeting  in  Cannon  Street. 

87.680.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  London  ? — Many  hundreds. 

87.681.  Shortly  after  you  returned  in  1879  ? — Shortly  after  I  returned  ? 

87.682.  Yes  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  attending  any  meeting.  I  paid  repeated 
visits  here  to  London  in  1879  and  1880. 

87.683.  Was  Dr.  Carroll  over  here  in  England  ? — I  think  he  was,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  meeting  Dr.  Carroll  in  London. 

87.684.  Did  you  meet  Dr.  Carroll  while  he  was  in  London  ? — No,  I  met  him  in 
Ireland. 

87.685.  The  same  Dr.  William  Carroll  of  Philadelphia  ? — The  same  Dr.  Carroll. 

87.686.  What  was  he  over  here  for  ? — Well,  I  would  rather  not  answer. 

87.687.  Was  Dr.  William  Carroll  ever  here  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  and  plans 
that  you  had  discussed  with  him  in  America  ? — Certainly  not. 

87.688.  Nothing  to  do  with  them? — Nothing  whatever. 

87.689.  What  was  your  reason  for  not  wishing  to  state  why  Dr.  Carroll  was  over 
here  ? — Because  I  met  Dr.  William  Carroll  in  Dublin  with  other  Extremists,  and  I  am 
pledged  to  secrecy  with  reference  to  that  meeting. 

87.690.  Can  you  suggest  any  purpose  for  which  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  over  here 
except  the  same  purpose  that  brought  John  Devoy  and  Millan  over  here? — No, 
Dr.  William  Carroll  or  General  Millan  came  to  Ireland  with  reference  to  the  New 
Departure  or  the  Land  Agitation. 

87.691.  Can  you  suggest  any  purpose  for  which  Dr,  William  Carroll  was  over  here 
except  the  same  purpose  that  had  brought  John  Devoy  and  Millan? — No,  I  am  not 
going  to  suggest  any  other  purpose. 

87.692.  If  it  is  an  innocent  purpose,  Mr.  Davitt,  what  reason  is  there  why  you 
should  not  state  it  ? — An  innocent  purpose  ? 

87.693.  Yes? — I  believe  it  was  innocent  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  from  a 
legal  point  of  view  in  Ireland,  probably  not.  Ma  ry  things  that  are  innocent  in  them¬ 
selves  are  illegal  in  Ireland. 

87.694.  And  in  England,  too  ? — Well,  possibly,  as  things  are  managed  just  now. 

87.695.  Will  you  let  me  put  this  to  you  about  this  meeting.  Have  you  any 
recollection  of  any  meeting  at  which  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  present  ? — I  have  no 
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recolleolion  I  am  certain  I  never  met  Dr.  'William  Carroll  m  London.  I  certainly 
Lave  no  recollection  of  it.  and,  if  1  had.  I  would  mention  it  as  I  have  with  reference  to 

Sme”  I  pu?“to'you,  did  you  have  a  meeting  in  1879.  I  will  give  you  the  names. 

I  had  better  rW  them  all  through  :  John  Devoy,  Dr.  William  Carroll,  Daniel  0  ^ell, 

1  ^rleTP.  N.  Fitzgerald,  M  Davitt,  C.  J.  Kickham,  and  John  Mclnemy  were 
present  No  such  meeting  was  ever  held  m  London  to  my  knowledge.  ^  i  _ 

87  697.  I  said  nothing  about  London?— I  never  attended  such  a  meeting  elsewhere. 
87'698.  You  never  met  those  gentlemen  anywhere?  Not  together. 

87.700.  I  amtpetkilig  of  any  ^of  them  in  a  meeting,  collectively  ?— I  have  stated 
already  I  met  Dr.  Carroll  and  John  Devoy. 

87.701.  At  the  same  time  ?-  No. 

87^702  Never? — Not  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  „  ^  ^  i. 

87!703!  At  no  time  in  1879  did  you  meet  them  together  ?— Certainly  not ;  noton 

this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  ,  •  1 1  j.  t  t  i  ^4- 

87  704.  I  am  sneaking  of  that  ?— I  am  certain  that  I  did  not 

87^705  John  Torley  ? — I  have  met  J^n  Torley  at  many  public  meetings. 

R  N.  Xer”n-I™-c"l“;  Tl  Fitzgerald  several  times  recently,  but 

"TTOsYamLoL  pulring'  S  to  vou.  I  am  putting  to  you  about  meetings  ?-Oh  1 
Mr  Fitr^rai”isafneudofmine.  ‘l  meet  him:  when  he  comes  to  Dublin  he  comes 
?o  se!  me  I  met  Urn  We  in  London  a  few  months  ago.  He  is  a  very  extreme  man 
and  differs  with  me  radically  on  my  policy,  but  he  is  an  honest  man  ;  he  is  a  bitte 

°'’§??709.'p.‘n.  Kt^eraU  was”  FWauW^  acquitted  on  some  charge 

°*8^7\o  "do  you  believe  he  was  a  Fenian  ?-I  do  not  think  he  was  a  Fenian 

87  711  No/at  all  ?— Years  gone  by.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  he  is 
now,’exc;pt  LLt  he  is  a  bitter°opponLt  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy,  and  my  views  on  the 

land  question  Fitzgerald  in  the  year  1879 1-1879  no ;  I  do  not 

recoiled ;  Firbavfmet  him  in  Corl.  I  have  no  recollection.  I  think  I  met  him 

"'8\®fl3Tot''Vcfne:n7l-r  m'erM  of  Limerick,  it  that  is  the 

geSn  *7  “e'r  to,  once,  1  think,  in  Dublin,  and  once  at  a  Fenian 

“  S^ld.  r  really  am  not  on  the  question  of  his  being  a  Fenian.  I  am  upon  ^he 
question  of  the  meeting  at  which  these  persons  were  present?- No,  I  never  met 
M.  McLm^ny^at  any -et.ng^^^  ^  ^ 

land  agitation.  these  men  besides  those  you  have  admitted-Devoy 

and’earrorarof  those  n\mes  1  mentioned,  “  ” 

who  he  is.  .  ,, 

87,718.  John  Torley?— I  know  him  wed.  ,  , 

87J20.  ?L7ato  s”to‘ofTh:b‘-rh'a;7n:  recollection.'  He  presided  at  a  meeting 

''7!72L7''7.'^F”tz77l7’yru°7h'^7^^  o™-? 

792  Kickham  ?— I  met  Mr.  Kickham  twice  or  three  times  in  1879. 

87,723!  And  John  Mclnerny,  when  ?— I  met  Mr.  Mclnerny  only  once  in  my  li  e, 

''t7!7f4.Tid  noi  meet  those  gentlemen  in  1879  with  reference  to  obtaining 

their’ support  for  your  movement? — A o,  certainly  not. 

87^725?^  At  no  time? — Not  except  in  the  way  I  have  explained. 
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87.726.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  have  told  you  about  two 
meetings^  one  in  Paris  and  one  in  Dublin,  where  my  policy,  such  as  it  is,  was  discussed 
and  rejected  by  the  leaders  of  the  I.R.B. 

87.727.  Whether  rejected  at  this  meeting  or  not,  did  you  meet  these  gentleme.i 
separately,  or  one  or  two  at  a  time,  to  induce  them  to  support  you  in  your  movement  ? 

_ ]^o  I  do  not  remember  ever  trying  to  induce  any  of  these  men  on  this  side  of  the 

A  tlantic  to  go  into ,  my  movement.  I  may  have  discussed  the  quettion  with 


Dr.  Carroll, 

87,728.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you 


did  not  ? — I  will  undertake  to  say  I  did  not, 


with  Dr.  Carroll.  ,  ^  , 

87,729.  You  put  a  particular  name,  I  put  several.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  yqja 
did  not  meet  these  gentlemen,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  beginning  of  1879,  with  a  view 
to  induce  them  to  support  you? — I  have  already  tried  to  answer  you.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  catch  what  your  meaning  is.  You  are  mixing  up  persons  and 

meetings  ^  ^  . 

87  730.  Is  that  your  answer  ? — I  think  I  have  answered  you  over  and  over  again. 

I  nevW  met  Mclnerny  at  any  meeting  to  my  knowledge  at  all.  I  met  Mr.  Torley 
repeatedly  at  public  meetings  in  Dublin.  I  meet  Mr.  Fitzgerald  frequently  when  he 
comes  to  Dublin.  I  never  met  him  at  a  Fenian  meeting,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  a  Fenian  now  or  not. 

87.731.  Did  you  pay  several  visits  in  order  to  see  what  support  you  could  obtain 
from’ the  Fenians,  or  the  members  of  the  I.  R.  B.  in  various  parts  of  Ireland? — I  do 
not  understand  the  quesrion — pay  several  visits  to  where  ? 

87.732.  To  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I  travelled  all  over  Ireland. 

87,’733.  I  am  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  1879  ? — Beyond  the  meeting  to  whmh  I 
refer  I  do  not  know  that  I  travelled  to  any  part  of  Ireland  to  convince  a  Fenian  with 
reference  to  public  policy.  In  going  to  address  meetings  in  the  south  or  north 
of  Ireland,  if  I  met  men  of  extreme  views  at  these  meetings  I  might  reason  with 


87.734.  What  date  do  you  fix  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  period  which  you  held 
meetings  ? — What  meetings  ? 

87.735.  Meetings  in  support  of  the  land  agitation? — The  first  meeting  of  the  land 
agitation  was  Irishtown. 

87.736.  What  date?— I  think  the  20th  of  April  1879. 

87.737.  Now  we  will  keep  ourselves  before  that  date.  Did  you  go  to  Ballycraugh 
in  January  1879  P — No. 

8”, 738.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  sure  I  was  not  at  Ballycraugh  in  1879 

87.739.  Did  you  go  to  the  county  Mayo  ? — Oh,  repeatedly. 

87.740.  Before  April  ? — Yes.  I  travelled  through  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Ireland 
before  the  Irishtown  meeting. 

87.741.  Through  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Ireland? — Well,  there  are  villages  and 
towns  I  did  not  visit.  I  went  through  the  greater  part  of  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon, 
Leitrim,  and  Connemara. 

87.742.  You  did  not  go  to  Ballycraugh  ? — No,  it  is  a  small  insignificant  place.  I 
have  no  remembrance  of  going  there. 

87.743.  I  am  putting  to  you  whether  you  visited  Ballycraugh  in  1879? — I  must 
answer,  I  did  not. 

87.744.  Did  you  see  J.  P.  Walsh  at  that  time  ?— Yes,  I  met  J.  P.  Walsh  after  my 
release  from  prison ;  he  came  up  from  the  west  of  Ireland  to  see  me. 

87.745.  I  am  confining  it  to  the  beginning  of  1879,  as  the  period  I  want  to  have 
your  attention  to.  Did  you  see  J.  P.  Walsh  in  the  beginning  of  1879  ?— Repeatedly. 

87.746.  He  was  Walsh  of  Castlebar ?— No,  of  Balia;  there  was  another,  Joseph 
Walsh  of  Castlebar,  and  J.  W.  Walsh  of  Balia. 

87.747.  Did  you  see  J.  W.  Walsh  of  Balia  or  Joseph  Walsh  of  Castlebar?— 
Certainlv ;  they  are  both  relatives  of  mine. 

87.748.  Were  they  both  Fenia  is? — Joseph  Walsh  never  was. 

87.749.  Was  J.  W.  Walsh? — I  do  not  know ;  he  certainly  was  not  at  that  time. 

87.750.  Did  you  invite  them  to  join  in  your  movement — did  you  press  them? — It 
required  very  little  persuasion  to  get  them  to  go  into  a  movement  of  mine. 

87.751.  Did  you? — Very  likely.  I  was  staying  with  Mr.  Walsh  in  Balia  at  that 
time. 
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87  752.  Did  you  ever  know  O’Kane?— Of  Claremoms  .  Yes,  I  knew  kim. 

87  753  Did  you  know  him  before  that  time  .  1  did  not.  n  j  4. 

Was^e  connected  with  Mr.  Matthew  Hams  at  that  time  ?-I  really  do  not 

87  755.  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  I  think  you  said,  you  did  not  know  personally  in  the 

n  ■  *  'no-  nf  1879'^ _ Oh  ■  I  think  I  met  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  very  shortly  after  nay 

rekas^hf  1877  I  beliere  in  1878,  and  1  visited  him  frequently  in  1879,  at  his  home  in 

Ballinasloe.  •  ^4.7 

87  756.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  in  order  to  enlist  him  in  your  movement . 

T  think  it  is  very  likely  I  went  to  discuss  my  views  with  Mr.  Hams  m  Ballinasloe. 
H’Jwas  a  very  notorious  man  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  universally  respected,  as  he  is 

*°87  75^  DM  vou'’go'To°CloXr?-Yes,  I  went  to  aonbur  several  times. 

87’758.  Where  is  it  ? — It  is  on  the  borders  of  Mayo  ;  I  think  in  Galway,  on  the 

borders  of  Mayo.  „  x  t  n  4.-  4^1,^ 

87  759  Did  you  visit  a  man  named  O’Malley  there  ?-I  have  no  recollection  of  the 

name  I  tWnk^I  went  to  visit  a  Father  Walter  Conway,  who  was  a  priest ;  that  is  the 
”t7,m  Diry:n“ltVVarS™V”^^“^  I  have  no  recollection  of  meeting 

“TTef  You  dXot  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pat  Kearney  ?-No. 

87  76^  lie  you  quite  sure  ?-It  is  very  likely  I  met  him.  I  met  a  number  of 

people.  The  name  does  not  recall  the  person  to  my  memor;^  neighbourhood  ? 

^  87  763.  Anybody  at  all  as  being  a  member  of  the  I.  R.  B.  in  that  nei^ghbo  . 

—Certainly  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  members  of  the  I.  R.  B.  in 

ra^tmCsTf  ihet  rrrS‘’ l^ulhf  of  the 

that  tit' a^d  came'^to  me;  whenever  I  went  to  Ireland  they  came  and  introduced 
“’sW^Vgather,  you  looked  for  them-your  words  were,  you  “  sought  them  out”  ? 

“87,76™'’&ordiyyou‘get  their  names !-.!  might  have  got  their  names  from  the 

county  centre.  n  ,• 

7fi8  Of  rourse  vou  miffht  ?— I  have  no  distinct  recollection, 
m  7fi9  T  nS  it  to  vou  dfd  you  not  get  the  n.ames  of  the  local  Fenian  leaders— the 
BTeaderefn  MayoArom  the  centre,  in  order  personally  to  visit  them  as 
local  I.  R.  B.  tea  ,  likely  ;  I  have  no  distinct  recollection. 

You  tove  no  doubt  you  «d,  hLe  you!-It  is  very  likely  indeed  I  did. 
wu  T  thmmht  there  was  likely  to  be  any  opposition  either  in  Ireland  or  America 

to  m"  ™ews,tdt  tWs—  which  Mr.i^ar'S^sll  leads,  I  went  there  to  try  and  put 

'‘“OTinT'ftOT  the  first  meeting  did  you  continue  to  go  about  various  parts  of  the 

coSirJ  to  hold  varLs  meetings ?-f  think  I  went  nearly  every  Sunday  to  the 

"1‘;772^  Kf  y';f  ^sceH ^rbSeTo"  went  if  you  did  not  know  them,  the  names 

°'^7:7"n  yo"u“ai;  no't1-I  think  I  can,  because  I  have 

no  recollection  whatever  of  having  done  so  „  ^  ,  ,1  Xfallvq  for  the 

87,774.  Did  you  know  the  Nallys  before  that  tirae  .  Ko,  J 

first  time  when  I  visited  Mayo  in  1878.  •  „  ?  t  tin  nnt  know  I  do  not 

87  775  Did  you  know  the  Nallys  had  been  Fenians.  I  p  4  ■  1  o-ni- 

think  they  were  Fenians  at  that  time,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Patrick  Nally  got 

imprisoned  subsequently  for  the  Crossmalina  case.  I  believe  he  was  not  a  Fenian, 
I  met  them  for  the  first  time  in  1878,  they  are  a  very  respectable  family  in  Mayo. 
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87.776.  Whether  respectable  or  not,  did  you  see  them  in  1879  ? — Certainly. 

87.777.  Did  you  know  one  or  both  of  them  were  a  Fenian  in  1879  ? — I  do  not  think 
Scrab  Nally  was  ever  a  Fenian,  because  I  do  not  think  any  Convention  would  trust  to 
the  discretion  of  so  foolish  a  man  as  Scrab  Nally. 

87.778.  He  was  not  discreet  enough? — No,  I  think  he  does  more  injury  to  himself 
than  any  other. 

87.779.  Did  you  endeavour  to  enlist  P.  W.  Nally  in  the  support  of  your  movement? 
— I  did  ;  he  ultimately  followed. 

87.780.  James  Daly,  of  Castlebar;  did  you  go  and  see  him  ? — Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  Daly _ 

very  likely. 

87.781.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  I.R.B.  ?— No,  he  never  had  cared  to  be  a  Fenian. 

87.782.  Do  you  swear  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body  ? — I  swear  from  my 
belief  he  never  had  the  courage  to  be  anything  of  the  kind. 

87.783.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  he  had  courage  or  not,  but  do  you  swear  that 
he  was  not? — To  my  knowledge  James  Daly,  of  Castlebar,  was  never  a  Fenian. 

87.784.  Never  a  member  of  the  I.R.B.  ?^Never  a  member  of  the  I.R.B. ,  though 

your  chief  witness.  Beach,  swore  he  went  and  attended  a  Clan-na-Gael  meeting  there _ 

the  fact  was,  he  never  went  to  America  in  his  life. 

87.785.  We  will  see  the  witness  when  he  comes.  Did  J,  W.  Walsh,  of  Balia,  visit 
many  places  with  you  ? — He  was  a  commercial  traveller  in  Ireland. 

87.786.  You  know  the  person  I  mean  ?— Yes  ;  I  visited  several  places  with  him  on 
several  occasions  when  I  visited  the  West  of  Ireland. 

87.787.  J.  W.  Walsh?— Of  Balia, 


87.788.  J.  W.  Walsh  is  the  man  you  say  who  has  been  a  Fenian  ? — No,  no,  I  do  not 
think  he  was. 

87.789.  Were  not  the  names  of  the  local  leaders  of  the  I.R.B.  known  to  Walsh? _ 

Possibly  ;  he  was  a  man  that  was  generally  respected. 

87.790.  Did  not  Walsh  go  with  you  to  various  places  because  he  knew  the  names  of 
many  of  the  local  leaders  ?— Though  not,  I  think,  a  member  of  the  I.R.B.  himself,  he 
was  a  convinced  Nationalist,  and  was  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  everybody  in  Mayo. 

87.791.  And  knew  who  were  the  leading  Fenians  ? — Very  likely. 

87.792.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  (I  am  speaking  of  the  months  of  May,  June,  Julv 
1879),  is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  went  about  with  Walsh,  seeing  the  Fenians  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  in  his  company  ? — Oh,  I  did  go  for  that  express  purpose. 

87.793.  But  when  you  happened  to  go  there  you  did  see  them  ?— Certainly, 

wherever  I  knew  there  was  a  local  leader  of  the  Fenians,  I  went  to  have  a  talk  with 
him.  • 


87.794.  Did  you  go  to  Ballinasloe  ? — Several  times,  to  see  my  friend  Mr.  Harris. 

87.795.  [The  President.)  Which  Mr.  Harris? — Mr.  Matthew  Harris. 

87.796.  {The  Attofn^y-Geueral.)  Louden,  I  think  you  said  (I  do  not  quite  remember, 

V  knew  at  that  time,  or  did  you  only  become  acquainted  with  him  at 

the  Westport  meeting?  I  first  made  Mr.  Louden’s  acquaintance  at  the  Westport 
meeting,  and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Louden  never  was  a  Fenian, 
being  a  lawyer  he  was  a  little  too  cautious. 

87.797.  Too  cautious,  I  understand  yqji  to  say  ?— In  that  respect.  He  took  a  very 

organising  the  Irishtown  and  other  meetings  in  Mayo. 

87.798.  the  three  counties  you  said  you  visited  principally  in  that 

SieV“  ?-Mayo,  and  Sligo,  and  Galway-the  Conemara  part  of  Galway 

87.799.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  on  any  of  those  visits  from  any  of  those 

o’nn  been  there  too? — I  think  he  had  visited  Mayo. 

87.800.  Before  you  were  there? — No,  I  think  it  was  aftey  I  first  went  to  Mayo, 
t  thmk  it  was  during  the  time  he  was  in  Ireland. 

T  w  knowledge,  in  the  CQurse  of  going  about,  that 

J .  W.  Walsh  was  going  about  in  Mayo  in  1879,  and  that  Devoy  had  paid  visits  round 

to  Mayo. 

87.802.  Did  you  also  learn  it  from  the  Fenian  or  I.R.B.  local  leaders  down  there?— 
1  learnt  in  Claremoms  that  he  had  visited  that  town. 

87.803.  Did  Mr.  Devoy  tell  you  what  he  had  visited  these  districts  for  ?— No  ;  but 
I  knew  what  hp  went  down  there  for. 
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87,804.  What  was  it  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question  for  the  reasons 

gTsO^^'comf.'Mr;  Davitt,  can  you  suggest  any  other  reason,  except  to  go  round 
and  enlist  the  local  leaders  of  the  Fenians? — Possibly  that  was  it. 

87  806.  Now,  did  you  not  explain  to  these  Fenians  you  saw  between  the  meetings, 
the  memberf  of  the  I.R.B.,  that  you  were  promoting  this  movement  with  a  view  to 

Nationalindependence?— It  is  possible,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  It. 

87.807.  wSl  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  do  it  repeatedly  .  ^o,  this  is 

what’ I  will  undertake  to  say.  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  Ireland  and  in  America,  that 
^my  bilief,  the  land  movement,  which  originated  in  Irishtown,  would  not  be  an  injury 
to  the  cause  of  National  independence.  That  is  the  way  I  put  i  . 

87.808.  That  is  an  expression  in  the  same  direction  I  am  putting  .  Put  your  own 

87S^*i°do  not  want  to  put  my  own  interpretation.  The  Court  have  to  do  that 
But  you  have  told  me  in  between  the  meetings  you  were  travelling  about  in  various 

narts  of  Ireland.  You  remember  saying  that  ?— Yes.  ^  .  n 

^  87  810  You  have  also  told  me  you  took  the  opportunity  of  seeing  practically 
wherever  you  went,  or  at  any  rate  at  a  great  many  places,  those  whom  you  believed  to 

™rim7^e^*upo?lose  leaders  over  and  over  agaio  that  the 
drivine  out  of  the  landlord  garrison  would  be  the  first  and  great  step  to  Irish  indepen 
dencef— Very  likely.  It  was  rather  a  favourite  argument  of  mine,  I  think,  though 
the  pourse  of  events  has  changed  my  opinions  on  that  point.  x-  r  v, 

87,812.  You  regarded,  then,  the  driving  out  of  the  English 
landlords— the  landlord  garrison— as  being  a  constitutional  action  .  Certainly,  f  t 

cnrof  Tho^'men  (and  I  ask  you  if  you  say  to  anyone  to  give  me 
the  name)  diTVrever  snggest  they  should  suspend  their  Fenian  preparations? 
-No  1  do  not  re^lmber  that!  ever  dW,  except  in  the  way  I  told  you  a  while  ago 
by  my  own  example  in  favouring  a  public  against  a  secret  mo\emen  . 

‘'87,814.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  arms  were  being  distributed  .  I  read  from  time 

to  time  that  ‘‘‘Tanswer.  If  arms  were  seized  by  the  police  it 

would  be  ii  ^templto  distribute  them  1-1  did  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that 

arms  were  being  distributed  at  that  time.  i  d-n  Txrzx-ro 

87.816.  Did  you  believe  it  at  the  time?— It  is  very  likely  they  were 

87.817.  Did  you  meet  J.  J.  O’Kelly  in  the  years  1879,  1880,  . 

remember  meeting  him  in  1879.  I  think  I  met  him  in  Ireland  in  1880,  at  the  time  of 

thfi  o-eneral  election.  My  recollection  is  not  very  clear.  ."  .1  iq'-q 

87T18  Did  yTu  know  what  work  Mr.  O’Kelly  was  engaged  in  in  the  years  18,9 
and  1880  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  was  engaged  in  any  particular  wor  . 

87  819  Did  you  know  ?— Well,  I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection  about  it 

^7:820.  W&  knowing  tha’t  he  was  eu gaged  in  -7  P-t"'^"TZnd"in  1879  or 
1880  ?— I  do  not  think  he  was  engaged  in  any  particular  work 

1880.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  except  during  the  general  election,  when  he  was 

^^^87!821;  Not  knowing  he  was  engaged  in  any  particular  wo  A,  it  come 

knowledffe  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  arms  .  ,  j  f 

LZ  to^y  kmTwledge  thft  ho  was  visiting  the  West  of  Ireland  as  correspondent  for 

Mr^O’kelly  been  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  arms  before  your 
imprisonment  ? — I  will  not  answer  that  question. 

87.823.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  he  had  hfr  O-keliris  Ukelv 

question,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given.  I  have  to  y  -  •  ^  ^ 

to  be  a  witness  here,  and  he  has  a  clearer  knowledge  of  his  own  career  tnan 

87.824.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  to  jour  own  knowledge  he  had  not .  I  will 
answer  that  question,  with  all  respect  to  the  Court. 

87.825.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  to  your  own  knowledge,  by  -^“ch  1  mean 
information  you  received  as  to  what  was  going  on,  he  was  not  distributing  arms  in  the 
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years  1879  and  1880  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  that  he  was  doing  anything  of 
the  kind. 

87,826.  Not  the  slightest  ? — Not  the  slightest.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not 
believe  Mr.  O’Kelly  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Fenian  movement  in  1879 
or  1880.  I  think  he  was  expelled  from  it,  like  Mr.  Egan. 

87,^27.  You  said  you  heard  arms  were  being  seized  by  the  police  ? — I  have  read 
from  time  to  time  they  were  seized  by  the  police. 

87.828.  On  many  occasions? — Not  many. 

87.829.  I  am  confining  your  attention  particularly  now  to  the  years  1879  and 
1880? — Yes,  I  think  there  were  some  seizures  in  1879  or  1880. 

87.830.  Did  you  at  all  take  any  steps  to  inquire  where  those  arms  had  come  from  ? . 
— I  did  not. 

87.831.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  “  Clan-na-Gael  ”  had  been 
sending  over  arms  ? — No ;  I  made  no  inquiries  whatever,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
had  been  sending  over  arms. 

87.832.  Do  you  know  that  the  “  Clan-na-Gael  had  in  previous  years  sent  over  arms  ? 
No  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  that  they  did  anything  of  the  kind.  • 

87.833.  Do  you  believe  it? — I  do  not  believe  it. 

87.834.  You  believe  they  had  not  ? — I  do  not  believe  they  have  sent  any  arms  to 
Ireland. 

87.835.  Who  do  you  believe  sent  arms  to  Ireland  ? — When? 

87.836.  At  any  time  in  the  years  1879.  and  1880  ? — I  do  not  know  that  any  arms 
were  ever  sent  from  America  to  Ireland  ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

87.837.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  Europe? — No,  my  Lord;  I  have  sent  arms  from  England  to  Ireland 
repeatedly. 

87.838.  Europe? — No,  I  never  heard  that. 

87.839.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  suppose  you  are  speaking  of  the  earlier  time  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  sent  rifles  and  revolvers  to  Ireland  in  1869  and  early  in  1870. 

.  87,840.  Where  had  the  money  come  from  then  ? — From  the  subscriptions  of  the 
circles. 

87.841.  In  America  ? — ^No. 

87.842.  None  in  America  ? — None  whatever  in  my  time. 

87.843.  Do  you  know  what  John  Walsh  was  doing  in  1879  and  1880  ? — ^Which  John 
Walsh  ? 

87.844.  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesborough  ? — I  think  in  1880  he  was  organiser  for  the 
Land  League  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland. 

87.845.  Very  Mkely.  Do  you  know  whether  John  Walsh  had  at  any  time  been 
concerned  in  the  sending  of  arms  to  Ireland  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  that  he 
had. 

87.846.  Your  belief?' — Well,' I  have  no  knowledge.  Belief  is  based  on  knowledge, 
and  I  have  no  knowledge. 

87.847.  Your  belief  ? — Well,  it  is  not  unlikely,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  it. 

87.848.  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr,  Davitt,  you  know  ? — Perhaps  you  are  confusing  two 
Walsh’s.  There  was  a  Thomas  Walsh  tried  here  in  London  for  sending  arms  to 
Ireland,  but  I  do  not  know  that  John  Walsh  had  ever  anything  to  do  with  sending 
arms  to  Ireland. 

87.849.  I  am  not  making  any  confusion,  but  I  will  take  it,  please.  Did  you  know 
Thomas  Walsh  ?— I  knew  Thomas  Walsh  in  1868  or  1869  here  in  London. 

87.850.  Did  you  see  Thomas  Walsh  after  you  came  out  of  prison  ? — I  do  not  think 

so.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  him  since  1869. 

•  _ 

87.851.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not? — Well,  I  have  no  recollection 
whatever.  If  I  had  I  would  tell  you,  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  very  honest  poor 
fellow  who  has  suffered  a  good  deal  for  what  he  did. 

87.852.  Did  you  know  what  he  was  doing  ? — When  ? 

87.853.  In  1879  and  1880? — No,  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

87.854.  Did  you  know  of  his  trial? — His  trial  did  not  take  place  in  1879  or  1880. 

87.855.  I  did  not  say  it  did,  I  said  did  you  known  of  his  trial? — Subsequenily, 

yes.  . 
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87.856.  At  a  time  prior  to  his  trial  did  you  not  know  at  all  (I  mean  by  information 
conveyed  to  you)  what  Thomas  Walsh  had  been  doing? — No,  I  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  what  he  was  doing  before  his  trial.  I  had  practically  left  the  Fenian 
movement  in  1879  and  I  did  not  trouble  myself  very  much  afterwards  with  what  was 

going  on  there.  •  , 

87.857.  Had  Thomas  Walsh  been  engaged  with  you  in  the  Fenian  movement  before 

your  imprisonment  ? — He  was. 

87.858.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Thomas  Walsh  had  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  I.R.B.?— Well,  I  did  not  know.  I  lost  sight  of  him  after  ray  imprisonment,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  him  since. 

87.859.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you,  please.  Did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
money  was  being  sent  for  arms  ? — Money  from  where  ? 

87.860.  From  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — The  rule  was  when  I  was  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  every  man  to  subscribe  something  a  week  or  a  month,  for  the  purchase  of 
arms.  It  was  a  very  small  amount,  threepence  a  month,  I  believe,  or  something  of 

that  kind.  •  „  .  o  Tr 

87.861.  Did  you  believe  in  1879  or  1880  that  was  still  going  on,  or  not?— Very 

likely  it  was  going  on.  After  I  left  the  movement  I  took  no  further  interest  in  what 

was  being  done.  •  • 

87.862.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  when  you  were  about  m  Mayo  in  1879  and 
1880'with  J.  W.  Walsh,  that  arms  were  being  sent  to  various  parts  of  Ireland? — Well, 

I  cannot  say  that  it  came  to  my  knowledge.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  did,  but  I  have 
no  distinct  recollection.  I  remember  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  some  seizures  were 
made  either  in  Mayo  or  Sligo,  I  cannot  remember  which,  and  it  may  have  been  in 

1879  or  1880.  . 

87.863.  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  that  after  Devoy  s  visit,  which  was  refeired  to, 
as  you  know,  in  the  report  which  I  have  read  which  speaks  of  the  beginning  of  1879, 
in  the  course  of  your  visits  about  Ireland,  when  you  saw  these  leading  local 
Fenians,  did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  arms  were  being  sent  by  somebody  to 
the  local  Fenian  men  ? — I  am  certainly  not  aware  that  arms  were  sent.  If  I  was, 
and  if  I  recollected  it,  I  would  certainly  answer  it,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

87.864.  Did  you  disapprove  of  arms  being  sent  to  Ireland  ? — Oh,  not  the  slightest. 
I  think  all  people  have  a  right  to  carry  arms. 

87.865.  Revolvers  and  rifles,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I  do  not  see  why  not.  In  free 
countries  people  are  allowed  to  carry  arms,  and  if  you  governed  Ireland  justly  you 
might  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  they  would  be  your  defence  instead  of 
a  menace  to  your  authority. 

87.866.  For  peasants,  you  mean ? — Why  not?  * 

87.867.  For  what  lawful  purposes  do  you  suggest  the  peasantry  of  Mayo,  Galway, 
and  these  counties  should  have  rifles  and  revolvers  ? — Because  it  is  their  right  to  have 

arms  if  they  so  wish.  '  j 

87.868.  Then  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  to  say  that  if  it  had  come  to  your 
knowledge  in  1879  or  1880  that  arms  were  being  secrectly  distributed  about  the 
country  you  would  not  have  disapproved  of  it  all  ? — I  would  not  have  interfered.  I 
believe  that  every  man  in  Ireland  has  a  right  to  have  a  rifle  if  he  so  wishes.  .  I  hope 
some  day  that  will  be  the  case— when  the  fact  of  his  having  a  rifle  will  not  frighten 
the  English  people. 

87.869.  For  what  lawful  or  constitutional  purpose  do  you  suggest  that  the  secret 
distribution  of  arms  in  1879  and  1880  was  going  on  ? — If  there  was  a  secret  distribu¬ 
tion  of  arms  in  Ireland  in  1879  or  1880  it  would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  the 
I.R.B.,  which  policy  was  to  overthrow  by  force  of  arms  the  British  Empire  in  Ireland 
which  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

87.870.  You  said  you  approved  of  it  ?— I  approve  of  every  man  having  a  rifle  if  he 
so  desired. 

87.871.  You  approved  of  the  distribution  of  arms  in  Ireland  ? — I  was  not  called  upon 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  because  I  took  no  part  in  it. 

87.872.  You  did  not  disapprove? — I  was  not  called  upon  to  disapprove  of  it. 

87.873.  If  it  came  to  your  knowledge  that  arms  were  being  distributed  by  people  in 
Ireland,  you  did  not  endeavour,  to  dissuade  them  from  the  distribution? — No,  I 
would  endeavour  to  dissuade  them  from  using  those  arms  for  a  wrong  purpose. 
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87.874.  Till  the  right  opportunity  came  ?— The  right  opportunity  will  never  come  in 
that  direction. 

87.875.  It  is  no  use  sending  money  for  the  distribution  of  arms  if  the  right  moment 
will  not  come  ? — If  the  landlords  and  agents  in  Ireland  have  arms,  why  should  not  the 
people  have  arms.  You  very  often  put  arms*  in  the  hands  of  one  class  to  shoot  down 
the  people.  If  you  gave  arpis  to  the  whole  of  the  people,  they  would  probably  become 
of  one  mind  and  contented. 

87.876.  In  July  1879,  at  the  Claremorris  meeting,  both  the  Nallys  were  present,  I 
think,  were  they  not  ? — I  think  both  the  Nallys  attended  all  the  first  meetings  in  Mayo. 
That  is  the  Irishtown,  Westport,  Claremorris,  and  Miltown  meetings.  As  well  as  I 
can  recollect,  they  attended  all  these  meetings. 

87.877.  You  have  said  that  J.  W.  Nally  was  a  man  who  would  not  be  trusted  by  the 
Fenians,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  injudicious  ? — Well,  I  do  not  want  to  say 
anything  about  poor  Scrab.  He  is  an  unfortunate  poor  creature,  but  he  is  not  a  man 
that  nature  ever  wasted  any  discretion  upon,  and  he  would  consequently  not  be  admitted 
into  the  Fenian  organisation.  He  is  a  man  who  could  no  more  keep  a  secret  than  a 
seive  could  keep  water. 

87.878.  Were  you  acquainted  with  his  speeches  before  they  were  read  in  evidence  in 
this  Court? — I  remember  that  whenever  Scrab  Nally  stood  on  a  platform  with  me,  I 
prohibited  him  from  speaking  in  my  presence. 

87.879.  That  is  not  my  question.  Were  you  acquainted  with  his  speeches  ? — I  never 
read  them  in  a  paper,  because  they  were  not  reported.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
heard  them  read  at  the  State  trial  in  Dublin  in  1880. 

87.880.  Then  I  may  take  it,  if  you  please,  that  your  answer  is  that  your  knowledge 
of  Scrab  Nally’s  speeches  comes  from  having  heard  them  in  Dublin,  and  heard  them  in 
this  Court.  Is  that  it? — Yes. 

87.881.  When  you  required  the  loan  in  August  1879,  I  am  right  in  saying,  am  I  not, 
that  you  wrote  to  Patrick  Ford,  John  Boyle,  O’Reilly,  John  Devoy,  and  Carroll  ? — You 
will  kindly,  to  be  correct,  alter  your  question.  I  did  not  require  a  loan. 

87.882.  Very  well,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  only  refer  to  the  incident.  I  do  not  wish 
to  put  anything  into  your  mouth  you  have  not  said.  At  that  incident  to  which  you 
refer  those  are  the  four  gentlemen  you  wrote  to  ? — I  wrote  to  John  Boyle  O’Reilly, 
John  Devoy,  Patrick  Ford,  William  Carroll,  and  the  late  IMr.  Mahon,  of  Rochester. 
You  will  find  the  whole  thing  in  the  interview  in  the  “New  York  World”  for  1882, 
published  seven  years  before  this  Commission  was  thought  of. 

87.883.  William  Carroll,  Patrick  Ford,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  John  Devoy,  and 
P.  Mahon,  of  Rochester.  We  know,  I  think,  that  three,  if  not  four,  of  them,  had 
signed  that  telegram  which  came  over  with  John  Devoy’s  own  authority? — Their 
names  were  put  to  the  telegram  by  John  Devoy. 

87.884.  A  far  as  you  know,  that  telegram  has  never  been  repudiated  by  them  ? — I 
'think  it  has. 

87.885.  Where  ? — I  think  Dr.  Carroll  has. 

87.886.  Where? — My  recollection  is  that  he  has  said  somewhere  that  Mr.  Devoy 
acted  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  I  am  certain  he  did  with  reference  to 
P.  T.  Mahon,  of  Rochester. 

87.887.  Where  did  you  say  it  was  published? — I  have  a  dim  recollection  it  was 
published,  because  I  know  that  Dr.  Carroll  became  an  honest  opponent  of  the  Land 
League  policy  very  early,  and  was  never  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

87.888.  Were  those  all  gentlemen  who  had  sympathised  with  you  in  your  agitation 

after  the  matter  had  been  discussed ?  Never  mind  the  Land  League  for  a  moment? _ 

Yes;  Dr.  Carroll,  I  think,  unwillingly.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  the  land 
agitation  would  simply  enable  the  Parliamentary  party  to  control  the  whole  country, 
which  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  ’ 

87.889.  But  you  did  not  write  to  him  as  not  being  a  sympathiser? — He  was  a 
sympathiser  with  me.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  who  extended 
his  hospitality  to  me  in  Philadelphia,  a  man  whom  I  very  highly  respect. 

87.890.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  that  the  four  or  five  men  to  whom  you  com* 
municated  in  August  1879  were  members  of  the  extreme  section  in  America  ? — They 
were  all  extreme  men  in  Irish- American  politics. 
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87  891  And  all  had  sympathised  with  you,  at  any  rate,  before  you  left  America  in 
the  schemes  which  you  had  proposed  ?— Yes,  subject  to  what  I  have  said  with  reference 
to  Dr.  Carroll;  that  he  believed  it  would  only  end  in  building  up  a  strong  con¬ 
stitutional  party  and  destroying  the  revolutionary  movement  on  both  sides  of  the 

Atlantic,  and  that  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  j 

87  892  Was  it  at  about  the  same  time  that  you  were  in  communication  with,  rord 
as  to  being  the  correspondent  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? -I  do  not  know  whether  I 
began  to  write  letters  for  the  “  Irish  World,”  for  which  I  was  paid  at  that  period. 

I  think  it  was  later. 

87  893  Let  me  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  the  letter  that  you  wrote  to 
John’ Boyle  O’Reilly  at  page  2784.  It  is  under  date  10th  September  1879 

“  My  dear  O’Reilly,  I  am  sending  you  an  article  for  the  ‘  Pilot,’  on  the 
“  next  phase  of  the  National  Land  Movement,  This  land  agitation  is  destined 
“  to  do  more  for  Ireland  than  all  the  movements  since  ’98.  The  entire  country 
“  has  accepted  the  proposal  for  abolishing  landlordism.  All  the  known  and 
“  active  Nationals  will  combine.  A  convention  is  shortly  to  be  summoned  which 
“  will  endeavour  to  weld  the  two  sections  of  National  politicians  into  one.  I  hope 
“  YOU  will  endeavour  to  arouse  the  healthy  Irish- Americans  to  a  generous  appre- 
“  ciation  of  what  this  rational  movement  demands  at  their  hands,  if  they  care 
“  anything  at  all  for  Ireland.  Hoping  yourself  and  family  are  as  well  as  I  would 
“  wish. — =1  am,  sincerely  yours,  Michael  Davitt,” 

Yes,  I  wrote  that  letter. 

87.894.  You  meant  to  represent  .the  truth  when  you  wrote  that  letter?  I  possibly 
exaggerated  a  little,  but  that  is  my  letter,  and  I  do  not  repudiate  it 

87.895.  Did  you  mean  it  to  be  a  true  letter  when  you  wrote  it .  Certainly,  i  would 

be  verv  sorry  to  write  a  letter  I  did  not  mean  to  be  true.  ,  ,  .  ,  ^  ,  o 

87  896.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  up  to  that  time  had  never  stated  his  abandonment  ot 
his  Fenian  principles  ?— He  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian  years  before.  John  Boyle  0  Reilly 

has  not  been  a  Fenian  since  he  escaped  from  ^stralia. 

87  897.  Then  we  will  call  him  advanced? — There  is  no  reason  to  call  mm  a  reman. 
87  898  Is  he  of  advanced  Nationalist  views? — Well,  no;  I  think  he  is  rather  a 
Conservative.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  Conservative  Nationalists  in  Americi.  He  is  an 

opponent  of  secret  societies  on  principle,  -  •£  4-v,of  QV»r»iif 

87  899.  I  must  put  something  to  you  with  reference  to  this,  if  you  say  that  about 

Mr.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly.  Did  you  write  to  him  as  a  leading  Nationalist,  or  not  . 

_ Certainly,  as  a  representative  man,  and  as  a  personal  friend  of  my 

87  900  “  ^his  land  agitation  is  destined  to  do  more  for  Ireland  than  all  tne 
“  movements  since  ’98  ”  ?— That  is  one  of  my  many  exaggerations. 

87.901.  Did  you  mean  it  at  the  time  ?-t-I  hoped  at  that  time  it  would  ;  but  i  am 

afraid  I  did  exaggerate.  . „  . 

87.902.  Did  you  mean  at  the  time - -  ? — I  believed  enthusiastically  at  the  time  in 

the  movement  that  was  started  in  Mayo.  _  ,  tt  j  4-  n  r  #  t 

87  903.  I  am  sur©  -you  do  not  moan  to  intorrupt  m©  .  Under  that  belief  1  may 

have  exaggerated  to  the  extent  that  is  seen  in  that  letter.  .  i  .  c  •  v.  ? 

87,904  That  is  not  the  point  of  my  question.  I  only  want  you  to  let  me  finish  it  ( 

_ I  thought  you  had  read  it  over  once.  ‘  .  .„  ^ 

87  905.  I  am  not- upon  the  reading  over;  I  am  putting  a  specific  question  to  you. 
Did  you  mean  at  the  time  to  indicate  that  the  movement  would  tend  towards  revolu¬ 
tion?— No,  I  dp  not  think  so.  ^  ,  11.1  4.  • 

87  906  Why  did  you  say  “  more  for  Ireland  than  all  the  movements  since  yo  . 

I  believed  that  at  the  time,  because  it  looked  then  as  if  the  movement  was  going  to 
unite  all  Irishmen  on  one  platform,  and  no  previous  movement  had  succeeded  m  doing 

87,907.  In  both  1848  and  1867  there  had  been  revolutions  or  attempted  revolutions  ? 

— Yes,  very  poor  attempts  at  revolution.  v  i  i  a- 

87  908.  “  The  entire  country  has  accepted  the  proposal  for  abolishing  landlordism  . 
“ _ yjs,  and  now  if  I  writing  again  I  might  say  the  Tory  party  had  joined  t  e 

country  in  that  belief, 
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87.909.  You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  for  the  third  time  ? — I  hope  I 
am  not  offending. 

87.910.  Having  interjected  that,  we  will  go  on  :  “  The  entire  country  has  accepted 
“  the  proposal  for  abolishing  -landlordism.”  Did  you  not  mean  to  appeal  to  John 
Boyle  O’Reilly’s  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  Er^glish  garrison? — Very  likely,  although  at 
that  time  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  was  not  what  you  would  call  an  extremist  in  Irish- 
American  politics. 

87.911.  “All  the  known  and  active  Nationals  will  combine”? — Well,  that  would 
refer  not  to  Nationalists  as  meaning  Fenians.  We  had  in  Ireland  the  followers  of  the 
1848  movement,  P.  J.  Smyth  and  others,  who  called  themselves  advanced  Nationalists, 
and  several  of  those  joined  our  movement.  The  Fenians  did  not  monopolise  the  term 
“  Nationalist”  in  1879  and  1880. 

87.912.  “  A  convention  is  shortly  to 'be  summoned  which  will  endeavour  to  weld  the 
“  two  sections  of  national  politicians  into  one.”  Did  you  not  mean  by  that  the  extreme 
physical  force  section  and  the  Home  Rulers  ? — I  think  I  should  have  said  that  it  “  would 
“  endeavour  ”  to  weld  all  parties  in  Ireland  on  one  platform. 

87.913.  Did  you  not  mean  by  that  the  combination  of  the  extreme  section  with  the 
less  extreme  ? — I  did  not  mean  any  explicit  combination  between  extremists  and 
constitutionalists.  I  believed  then,  as  I  have  over  and  over  again  expressed,  that  our 
movement  started  in  Mayo  would  bring  all  Irishmen, — Fenians  and  Orangemen, 
Federalists  and  Nationalists, — upon  one  platform. 

87.914.  {The  President.)  Which  were  the  two  sections  you  meant  here  ? — I  think, 
my  Lord,  that  would  refer  to  the  constitutionalists  and  the  extremists. 

87.915.  {The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  what  I  put  to  you,  Mr.  Davitt.  Now,  I 
must  anticipate  a  little.  This  letter  was  written  to  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  ? — Yes. 

87.916.  Have  ypu  been  intimate  with  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  ever  since  ? — Ever  since. 
He  is  one  of  my  warmest  friends  in  America,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
admiration. 

87.917.  You  have  seen  him  whenever  you  have  gone  to  America  ? — Yes,  whenever 
I  have  gone  to  Boston  I  have  seen  him.  • 

87,918  Has  he  been  over  in  England  or  Ireland  at  all  ? — No  ;  you  will  not  let  him 
come. 

87.919.  You  may  think  that  an  answer,  I  only  take  the  fact? — He  escaped  from 
Australia.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  he  cannot  come  over. 

87.920.  You  have  continued  in  friendship  with  him  ever  since  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

87.921.  You  have  represented  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  in  connexion  with  my  questions 
as  being  what  I  may  call  a  moderate  man? — He  is  now  considered  a  very  Conservative 
Nationalist  in  America,  that  is,  a  staunch  follower  of  Mr.  Parnell’s. 

87.922.  Did  you  know  John  Boyle  O’Reilly's  views  with  reference  to  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  ? — No.  I  recollect  that  he  denounced  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  very 
strongly  in  his  paper,  and  I  think  he  offered  a  reward,  or  he  in  conjunction  with  the 
Land  League  or  Boston  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  authors  of  the 
6th  of  May  tragedy. 

87.923.  Do  you  remember  the  Brady  anniversary  ? — Which  Brady  anniversary  ?  I 
remember  this  thing  being  read  a  dozen  times  in  this  Court — -something  about  a  Brady 
anniversarv  in  New  York. 

•r 

87.924.  Do  you  remember  reading  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  the  report  of  the  Brady 
anniversary  ? — In  what  year  ? 

87.925.  1884  was  the  date? — I  do  not  think  I  got  the  “  Irish  World”  in  1884  ;  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  do  not  recollect  reading  that  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  I  have  heard  it 
read  here. 

87.926.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  hear  of  the  Brady  anniversary  taking 
place  shortly  after  it  did  take  place? — Well,  I  really  do  not  recollect.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  reproduced  in  any  Irish  paper.  It  may  have  been. 

87.927.  Do  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that  you  cannot  remember  whether  you  read 
of  such  a  thing  as  the  Brady  anniversary  ? — I  certainly  cannot  remember  having  read  at 
the  time  about  what  you  call  the  Brady  anniversary. 
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87  928.  “  What  I  call  ”  ;  it  is  what  other  people  call  it ;  but  we  will  see.  Did  you 
approve  of  the  Brady  anniversary  ? — I  was  not  called  upon  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  it.  I  was  not  there.  I  took  no  part  in  it  whatever. 

87  929.  Did  you  approve  of  the  Brady  anniversary,  as  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
it  read  in  this  Court  or  from  previous  knowledge? — Why  am  I  called  upon  to  say 
whether  I  approve  of  a  thing  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  I  may  not 

have  read  about  ?  .  ,  »  ■  •  nir  i  oo/i 

87  930.  You  must  answer  my  question,  please.  Assume  an  anniversary  in  May  1884 

to  celebrate  the  execution  of  Brady,  the  Phoenix  Park  murderer.  Do  you  approve  of 

tliat  ? _ No,  I  do  not  approve  of  it  if  it  was  in  celebration  of  the  deed.  I  reprehended 

the  deed  at  the  time,  and  I  do  now,  and  I  think  any  celebration  that  would  elevate 
that  deed  into  something  to  be  remembered  and  admired  by  the  Irish  people  is  very 

87  931  I  have  much,  I  regret  to  say,  to  put  to  you  about  that  later,  but  I  must,  in 
consequence  of  your  answer  about  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  put  this  to  you  before  we 
adiourn.  Did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  a  signed  letter  from  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly  was  read  at  the  Brady  anniversary  ?— I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

87  932.  Never  till  this  moment  ? — Never.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  read  here. 
I  have  been  an  attentive  listener  to  nearly  everything  which  has  been  read  here.  I  do 

not  recollect  that.  „  ,  -r.  t  t  •  v 

87.933.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Brady  anniversary  in  the  Irish 

World”  of  May  1884? — I  told  you  I  had  not  read  it. 

87.934,  Then  1  will  produce  it  to  you  afterwards. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


87,936.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  one  particular  matter  in  it ;  perhaps  I  had 


“  Joe  Brady’s  memory. 

“  Grandly  honored  by  New  York  Emergency  rnen. 

“  One  of  the  most  pronounced  demonstrations  it  has  ever  knpwq. 
Thousands  cheering  the  hero  martyrs.” 

These  are  all  separately  marked  paragraphs  to  catch  the  eye. 

“  And  solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  aid  in  the  work  inaugurated. 
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very  reprehensible,  still  at  the  same  time  that  is  consistent  with  the  belief  that  I  had, 
that  this  poor  unfortunate  man  Brady  was  actuated  by  what  he  thought  were  proper 
motives.  His  deed  did  a  great  injury  to  the  Irish  cause — nearly  killed  Mr.  Parnell’s 
movement ;  but  as  he  has  died  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  act  I  like  to  speak  of  him 
with  charity. 

87.941.  {The  Attorney-General).  Do  just  look.  .  I  do  not  want  to  draw  you  now  into 
a  discussion  of  Patrick  Ford  and  the  “  Irish  World,”  I  will  take  that  by  itself,  but  look 
at  the  fourth'  column  of  that,  where  there  is  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
John  Boyle  O’Keilly  ? — It  does  not  follow  that  every  letter  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  a  man  was  written  by  him. 

87.942.  Do  you  suggest"  that  Ford  did  publish  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  John  Boyle  O’Eeilly,  which  was  not  genuine  ? — Perhaps  a  forged  letter  might  have 
been  sent  to  Patrick  I'ord  or  any  other  paper. 

87.943.  And  never  withdrawn.  I  call  attention  to  that.  Do  you  represent  that  you 
think  that  letter,  signed  by  John  Boyle  O’Eeilly,  was  not  written  by  O’Eeilly  for 
publication? — Well,  I  have  no  opinion  about  it.  It  strikes  me  it  would  not  be 
contrary  to  what  John  Boyle  O’Eeilly  would  be  likely  to  do;  I  think  he  would  judge 
of  the  man  as  I  do,  with  charity,  now  that  he  is  dead,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
crime. 

87.944.  Let  me  just  read  it  to  you.  This  is  the  invitation,  signed  by  John  Boyle 
O’Eeilly. 

“  Dear  Sir,  Boston,  22nd  of  May. 

“I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept,  on  account  of  other  engagements,  your  kind 
“  invitation  to  attend  the  memorial  service  on  May  I5th.  Ho  matter  whether 
■“  we  agree  with  his  principles  or  not,  the  man  who  gave  his  life  for  them  is  a 
“  man  to  be  honoured,  and  remembered.  All  Irishmen  did  not  agree  with  Joe 
■“  Brady’s  way  of  righting  a  robber’s  wrong,  but  all  the  patriots  on  earth  must 
“  respect  him.  Thanks  for  your  kind  invitation. 

“  I  remain, 

“  Truly  yours, 

“  John  Boyle  O’Eeilly.” 

In  reference  to  what  you  said  about  Mr.  John  Boyle  O’Eeilly,  I  must  ask  you 
whether  you  approve  of  that  letter  ? — I  am  not  called  upon  to  approve  of  it. 

87.945.  Pardon  me,  you  must  answer;  do  you  approve  of  it? — I  would  not  write 
the  letter.  " 

87.946.  Do  you  approve  of  a  letter  which  speaks  of  Brady  righting  a  robber’s 
wrong,  and  all  the  patriots  on  earth  respecting  him  ?--No,  I  would  not  approve  of 
that,  no  more  than  I  approved  of  an  article  in  the  “  Times”  in  1858,  which  defended 
the  assassination  or  attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

87.947.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  in  “  Casliman,”  to  ask  you 
whether  it  is  not  true.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  read  “  Cashman,”  and  you 
believed  it  to  be  a  book  that  you  believed  added  immensely  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  people  ? — I  did  not  say  that;  I  said  that  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Sullivan’s  book. 
I  believe  I  have  read  that. 

87.948.  “  The  life  of  Michael  Davitt,  founder  of  the  National  Land  League,  to 

which  is  added  the  secret  history  of  the  Land  League  by  Michael  Davitt  ”  ? — That 

refers  to  the  interview  published  in  the  “  New  York  World,”  and  that  was-  edited,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Ferguson,' Publisher,  of  Glasgow. 

87.949.  You  have  read  this  book? — I  do  not  think  I  have  read  the  whole  of  the 
book  3'^ou  have  there ;  I  have  read  editions  of  it — part  of  it. 

87.950.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  opposition  to  the  Land  League  was  headed  by 
James  Stephens  ? — -I  was  not  “aware  of  that.  I  believe  he  was  opposed  to  it  at  first, 
and  Mr.  John  O’Leary  and  other  men  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  Fenian  movement 
were  opposed  to  it. 

87.951.  James  Stephens  being  still  an  open  war  Fenian? — I  believe  James  Stephens 
has  retired  from  revolutionary  politics  years  ago. 

87.952.  I  am  speaking  of  1879  ? — It  is  just  possible  in  1879  Stephens  might  have 
written  something  or  said  something  against  the  Land  League. 

87.953.  Was  he  not  believed  to  be  an  open  war  Fenian  at  that  time? — He  was 
known  to  be  a  man  who  had  changed  his  principles ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  taken 
much  notice  of  then. 

i  55696.— Ev.  101. 
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87,954.  And  John  O’Leary,  was  he  the  same  ?— He  was  an  open  warfare  man,  who 

would  not  resort  to  any  dishonourable  action  whatever. 

87  955.  I  will  read  a  passage  from  page  72,  of  Cashman,  published  in  188.J,  or  1886, 

1  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date,  and  ask  you  whether  that  is  not  true  ; 

“  In  the  beginning  much  opppsition  was  given  to  the  Xew  Departure,  as  it 
“  was  called.  The  ‘  Dublin  Irishman  ’  condemned  the  idea  that  patriots  should 
“  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament,  and  ridiculed  the  presence  of  a  Nationalist  in 

“  Westminster.” 

Is  that  true?— Yes,  I  think  the  “  Irishman  ”  took  that  attitude. 

87,956.— 

“  The  executive  of  the  I.R.B.,  or  a  body  calling  itself  by  that  name  for 
“most  certainly  it  was  not  the  ‘Supreme  Council’  of  the  I.R.B.— issued  a 
“  manifesto  condemning  the  New  Departure.” 

Was  not  that  true?— I  do  not  know  but  what  the  Supreme  Council  may  have  issued 

a  manifesto  in  1879  and  1880,  condemning  the  Laud  League.  .  r  n  . 

87  957.  Did  you  ever  see  it? — There  were  two  or  three  manifestoes  published  at 

that  time  with  that  object.  i  n  r  .  i 

87  958  I  put  it  distinctly,  was  not  the  manifesto  one  which  was.  belie\ed  to  be 

issued  under  the  auspices  of  Stephens,  to  which  O’Hanlon  was  a  party,  and  not  by  the 
Sunreme  Council  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  you  call  the  working  of 
the  O’ Hanlon  or  Stephen’s  party,  and  I  do  not  think  Stephens  had  anything  to  do  with 

the  issuing  of  that  manifesto.  .  „  ,  rs  /-y  -i  r 

87  959  But  are  you  able  to  tell  me  any  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  who  were 

parties  to  it? — No,  but  the  Supreme  Council  may  have  issued  a  manifesto. 

87  960  May  have  ? — Yes,  in  1880  or  1881. 

87  961'  Do  yoh  remember  a  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  in  September  1879  which  is  also 
reported  in  Cashman,  I  call  your  attention  to  it,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Home  Rule 
League  in  Dublin  ?— I  very  likely  read  the  speech  in  the  papers. 

87,962.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  citation  from  it  at  page  101  of  Cashman . 

“  Unless  we  unite  to  a  great  extent  all  shades  of  political  opinion  in  the 
“  country,!  fail  to  see  how  we  can  expect  ever  to  attain  to  National  independence  , 

“  and  I  think  now,  when  we  are  considering  what  we  are  to  do  for  the  future, 

“  when  we  are  taking  this  very  important  step,  we  should  endeavour  to 
“  along  with  us  as  many  men  as  possible  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  we  should 
“  endeavour  to  close  up  our  ranks,  and  not  create  unnecessary  stumbling-blocks 
“  in  the  way  of  men  joining  the  National  movement  who  otherwise  might  be 
'  “  disposed  to  join  it,  but  are  prevented  by  one  cause  or  another  from  taking  part 

“  in  the  work.” 

Do  you  remember  that  speech  ?-I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  speech  before 

answering  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  extract.  .g  t£ 

87  963.  I  can  only  give  you  what  I  have  at  present,  the  extract  .—If  it  appeare  i 
the  ‘‘Freeman’s  Journal”  I  very  likely  did  read  it;  but  what  Mr  Parnell  would  mean 
there  by  National  independence  would  not  be  what  I  mean  by  National  independence. 

87  964  Now,  Mr.  Davitt,  I  must  call  your  attention  just  here  in  passing  to.  two 
matters  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  year  1879.  and  formed  a  subject  of  discussion 
afterwards.  You  remember,  of  course,  the  preparation  of  the  Land  J.eague 

^  87,965.  Was  the  Land  League  programme  framed  so  as  “  not  to  scare  away  any 
“  timid  land  reformer?  ”— I  think  I  used  that  expression  m  a  speech  in  America. 

87.966.  Is  that  true  ?— But  I  do  not  think  that  was  in  Mr.  Parnell  s  mind  when  he 
drew  up  the  programme,  Mr.  Parnell  was  anxious  to  bring  a  an  re  ormers  in  o 

the  movement  on  one  platform.  ,  ^  4. 

87.967.  I  call  attention  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt  s  at  page  2222.  Was  R  tme  that 

the  organiser  of  the  conference  had  been  asked  to  consider  the  advisability  of  framing 
such  a  programme  as  would  not  scare  any  tiiriid  land  reformer  away  .:  a  was  my 

way  of  putting  it,  probably  it  was  not  an  accurate  way.  Mr..Parnell  wanted  to  draw  up 
a  platform  that  would  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  land  reformers  in  Ireland, 
whether  Radicals  or  Conservatives. 
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87,968.  Do  you  suggest  ttiat  was  not  true  ? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  it.  I  did  not  write 
it.  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  any  opinion  about  it. 

87  969.  It  formed  the  subject  of  great  discussion  afterwards,  did  it  not  ? — If  it  is  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  “  New  York  Tablet  ”  in  reply  to  a  letter 

from  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan - 

87.970.  The  “  New  York  World  ”  ? — The  “  New  York  World.” 

87.971.  Which  appeared  in  the  “  Nation  ”■  and  “  United  Ireland”  ?— I  was  attacked 
by  John  Devoy  at  the  time,  and  I  replied  to  the  attack  in  that  letter,  and  that  expression 
you  have  now  quoted  occurs  in  that  letter. 

87.972.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  same  letter  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 
read  the  whole  of  the  letter  ;  I  have  got'  it  here. 

87.973.  It  has  been  read  more  than  once.  I  must  put  this  question  to  you  : — 

“  What,  then,  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was  founded  ? 
“  I  maintain  that  it  was  the  complete  destruction  of  Irish  landlordism ;  first,  as 
“  the  system  which  was  responsible  for  the  poverty  and  periodical  famines  which 
“  have  decimated  Ireland;  and,  secondly,  because  landlordism  was  a  British 
“  garrison  which  barred  the-  way  to  national  independence  ”  ? — 

Those  were  my  sentiments  at  that  time. 

87.974.  Is  that  true  ? — Certainly,  I  wrote  those  words. 

..87,975.  And  you  meant  it  to  be  true? — Yes,  certainly,  but  nobody  else  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  sentiments  but  myself.  At  that  time  I  was  not  in  active  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Land  League  movement. 

87.976.  You  were  the  founder  of  the  Land  League? — Of  the  Land  League;  but 
this  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  National  League. 

87.977.  I  am  dealing  here  with  a  statement  which  you  made? — Written  at  what 
time,  1884? 

87.978.  For  my  purpose  it  makes  no  difference,  but  the  actual  date  was  May  1884? 
— I  -wrote  what  you  read  ;  those  were  my  sentiments  at  the  time  or  I  would  not  write 
them,  and  I  am  hot  going  to  repudiate  them  here. 

87.979.  Those  being  your  sentiments,  you  were  the  founder  of  the  League  ? — The 
founder  of  the  League. 

87.980.  The  father  of  it — the  moving  spirit  in  it  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  It  was  taken 
out  of  my  hands  before  very  long.  The  Land  League  was  the  people’s  movement  and 
the  politicians  got  hold  of  it,  and  it  became  a  political  movement. 

87.981.  Was  there  anything  in  the  programme  of  the  League  which  referred  to 
landlordism  or  independence  of  the  landlord  garrison? — No,  there  was  not. 

87.982.  I  would  remind  you  of  the  resolutions  in  America,  and  remind  you  of  the 
arguments  that  you  used  to  get  the  Fenians  to  join  in  America? — Yes. 

87.983.  You  have  assented  to  my  views,  not  adopted  the  language  ? — Yes,  you  are 
generally  accurate  in  what  you  have  said  about  my  views. 

87.984.  Was  it  not’ the  fear  of  scaring  away  timid  land  reformers  that  kept  the 
independence  and  the  removal  of  the  British  garrison  out  of  the  published  programme  ? 

^ — That  was  my  view  of  putting  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  fairly  or  accurately  represented 
what  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  view  when  he  drafted  that  programme.  I  think  it  was  a  bond 
fide  programme,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Parnell,  but  it  was  not  a  programme  that  I  would 
draw  up. 

87.985.  But  it  was  a  programme  to  which  you  assented  ? — Yes,  I  believe  Mr.  Parnell 
commands  the  majority,  or  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  race,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
thwart  his  movement. 

87.986.  Can  you  suggest  anything  else  that  was  left  out  which  would  scare  away  the 
timid  land  reformer  ? — I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Parnell  left  anything  out  to  scare 
anybody  away.  He  drew  up  ’that  programme,  and  he  invited  as  many  Irishmen  as 
possible  on  to  his  platform. 

87.987.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  language  - 

“  The  organizers  of  the  Conference  had  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
“  framing  such  a  programme  as  would  not  ‘  scare  ’  any  timid  land  reformer  away 
“  from  the  projected  movement,  and  it  was  further  considered  necessary  to  render 
“  it  eminently  constitutional,  for  the  double  purpose  of  legal  protection  against 
“  the  Castle,  and  to  enable  Members  of  Parliament  to  defend  it  within  the  House 
■“  of  Commons.  What,  then,  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  Land-  League  was 

F  2 
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“  founded  ?•  I  maintain  that  it  was  the  complete  destruction  of  Irish  land- 
“  lordism.” 

Those  were  my  views  then,  and  they  are  my  views  now,  only  other  Land  Leaguers 
had  views  of  their  own,  which  differed  from  mine. 

87.988.  You  have  net  the  least  limited  that  to  any  statement  of  your  own  views,  you 
have'stated  it  as  a  broad  principle,  of  what  the  ground  of  the  organisation  of  the  Land 
League  was  'I — I  am  afraid  I  have  to  accuse  myself  of  exaggerating  my  own  importance 
occasionally  in  the  Irish  movement. 

87.989.  In  this  case  I  do  not  think  you  were  at  all  exaggerating,  but  minimising  it  ? 

— I  think  I  was.  •  .  . 

87.990.  I  want  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  of  the  Ist  November  1879  ;  I  will  just  get 

this  in  passing,  you  had  become  the  agent  of  both  the  “  Irish  World  ”  and  “  Boston 
Pilot  ”  ? _ No,  I  became  the  correspondent,  and  subsequently,  of  about  a  dozen 

American  papers.  .  •  •  i  n  •  • 

87.991.  I  want  to  know  had  you  secured  in  America,  on  your  first  visit,  the  allegi¬ 
ance  and  support  of  any  other  paper  except  the  “Irish  World”  and  the  “  Boston 

Pilot”  ? I  do  not  know  that  I  tried  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  any  paper  ;  I  met  the 

editors  of  some  Irish-American  papers,  and  I  possibly  discussed  with  them  the  policy  I 

was  proposing.  ,  .  ,  .  j 

87.992.  Can  you  name  any  two  other  American  papers  which  m  1879  you  secured  ^s 

supporting  you,  besides  the  “  Boston  Pilot,  John  Boyle  0  Reilly  s  paper,  and.  the 
“  Irish  World,”  Patrick  Ford’s  paper  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  secured  the  support  of 
any  paper  in  the  sense  in  which  you  put  the  question  j  I  have  already  said  that  I  may 
have  spoken  to  the  editors  of  several  Irish-American  papers  about  the  policy  I  was 
proposino'. 

87,993°  Do  you  remember  Dr.  William  Carroll  issuing  an  address  in  October  1879  I 
— No,  I  do  not. 

87.994.  Which  was  published  in  the  “Freeman's  Journal  of  the  Ist  November 

I879’? _ I  have  no  recollection  of  any  address  ever  having  been  issued  by  Dr.  William 

Carroll  ;  it  is  just  possible  it  may  have  been  done  without  coming  under  my 

notice.  -rrr-iT  mi- 

87.995.  I  call  you  attention  to  the  manifesto  of  WiUiam  Carroll,  ihomas 
Clark  Luby,  John  J.  Breslin,  Thomas  F.  Bourke,  James  Reynolds,  and  John  Devoy, 
published  in  the  “Freeman”  of  the  1st  November  1879  ?— That  is  a  manifesto  by 
several  people — I  am  not  trying  to  catch  you,  Mr.  Attorney. 

87.996.  That  is  the  distinction,  is  it? — I  had  no  recollection  of  any  manifesto  by 
Dr.  William  Carroll,  but  I  have  read  several  manifestoes  in  the  “  Irish  World”  signed 

by  those  very  names.  ^  r  -l 

87.997.  I  call  your  attention  to  these  names  as  being  the  names  of  men  with  whom 

you  were  in  immediate  connection  when  you  were  in  America  in  1878  ?  Yes. 

87.998.  We  have  got  on  to  November  1879,  which  is  just  after  the  formal 
formation  of  the  Land  League  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  ?— Yes,  we  are  progressing  very 

87.999.  That  is  perfectly  true  ;  I  call  your  attention  to  this  manifesto.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  yet  in  if  my  learned  friends  will  help  me  about  it.  Do  you  suggest  that 
these  gentlemen,  Carroll,  Luby,  Breslin,  Bourke,  Reynolds  and  Devoy,  were  not  at  that 

time  giving  you  hearty  support  ? — What  part  of  1879  ?  •  j  i  1 

88,000.  November  1871,  you  had  written  to  five  of  them,  and  had  received  back  a 
cheque  ? — I  would  say  that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  my  views  then  on  the  Irish 
Land  Question. 

■  88,001.  In  hearty  sympathy?—!  do  not  know.  Dr.  William  Carroll  very  soon  after¬ 
wards  repudiated  the  Land  League.  -u  v, 

88,002.  We  have  heard  that  very  often,  we  may  possibly  some  time  or  other  see  the 
repudiation,  if  you  say  Dr.  Carroll  did  repudiate?  I  have  it  here  if  you  want  to  see 
it.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  that  manifesto  in  the  Freeman  s 

Journal.”  ,  .  .  y  t  ^ 

88,003.  That  is  not  my  question,  I  can  read  it  without  your  having  seen  it .  i  do 

not  object.  ’  .  .  j  vu 

88,004.  My  question  is  a  simple  one,  were  not  these  six  men  in  hearty  accord  witn 

you  at  that  date. 
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88,005.  [The  President.)  Leaving' out  your  word  “hearty”  he  says  they  were  in 
sympathy  with  him  ?— I  have  said  that  several  times. 

{The  Attorney.^General.)  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  I  will  read  some  passages,  my 
learned  friend  can  read  the  whole. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  I  understand  has  not  been  read. 

88,006.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  has  not;  I  read  some  of  it  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
it  has  not  been  put  in.  It  is  the  1st  November  1879. 

“  The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  Ireland  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
“  action  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists  in  this  country.  It  is  no  time  for  idle 
“  talk,  but  for  serious  preparation  for  the  stern  work  that  is  before  us,  the  National 
“  movement  is  fast  approaching  a  crisis  when  its  members  must  be  prepared  to 
“  make  larger  sacrifices  and  work  with  redoubled  zeal,  so  that  the  hour  of  trial 
“  may  not  find  them  unprepared.  In  view  of  the  change  of  the  situation  it  has 
“  been  decided  with  the  concurrence  of  several  of  the  tursted  friends  in  the 
“  National  party  to  enlarge  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Pund,  and  to 
“  appeal  once  more  to  the  Irish  people  here  for  their  support.” 

That  National  Fund  was  the  fund  to  which  you  previously  referred  as  a  fund  called 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — The  Skirmishing  Fund. 

88,007.  Part  of  this,  my  Lord,  is  already  in  at  page  3980.  I  need  not  read  more 

than  certain  passages. 

• 

“  The  National  Fund  was  started  with  the  view  to  provide  the  means  of 
striking  a  telling  blow  against  England,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  present 
“  itself.  Its  object  was  at  first  distinct  from  the  general  movement  for  Irish 
“  independence,  and  not  influenced  by  any  particular  crisis  in  Ireland  calling  for 
“  immediate  action.  Its  originators  never  calculated  that  it  should  perform  more 
“  than  a  small  portion  of  the  work  of  driving  the  foreigner  from  the  soil  of 
“  Ireland.” 

Of  course  that  would  be  driving  the  Englishmen  out  ? — Yes. 

88,008. 

“  It  was  intended,  in  short,  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  advent  of  Ireland’s 
“  opportunity  by  inflicting  injury  upon  England  at  vital  points  and  at  a  critical 
“  moment,  while  showing  the  Irish  people  the  immense  power  lying  unappreciated 
“  in  their  hands  for  the  destruction  of  that  Empire  which  has  robbed  them  of 
“  land  and  liberty,  and  driven  them  homeless  over  the  earth.  The  call  was 
“  responded  to  chiefly  by  that  class  of  Irish  people  in  America  who  can  less  aflPord 
“  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  under  the  pressure  of  unprecedently  hard  times  there 
“  was  no  apparent  prospect,  except  for  a  very  brief  period,  of  England  becoming 
“  involved  in  foreign  war,  no  evidence  of  vigorous  political  life  in  Ireland,  no 
“  unusual  danger  menacing  our  countrymen  at  home ;  nothing,  in  short,  to 
“  stimulate  Irish-Americans  to  unusual  activity,  and  yet,  taking  all  the  circum- 
“  stances  into  account,  the  amount  subscribed  was  very  creditable.” 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  paragraphs  respecting  the  foreign  landlord  system.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  whole  of  it  printed  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  read 
it  now. 

88,009.  Do  you  wish  it  all  read? — If  your  object  is  to  make  out  that  it  is  a 
manifesto  in  favour  of  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland  I  should  ask  that  it  should  be 
read,  because  I  deny  that  it  has  that  object. 

88,010.  This  is  a  manifesto  signed,  as  you  have  admitted,  by  persons  who  at  that 
time  were  in  sympathy  with  you  ? — In  sympathy  with  my  personal  views  on  the  land 
question. 

88,011.  Do  you  know  that  this  is  a  manifesto  which  would  appeal  to  constitutional 
action  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  that  manifesto,  or  of  the 
okirmishing  Fund. 

88,012.  Have  you  ever  expressed  disapproval  of  that  manifesto  ? — I  may  have  read 
the  manifesto,  but  it  had  escaped  my  memory  until  you  began  to  read  it  to-day. 

stated  just  now  that  you  did  not  approve  of  it  ? — I  never  approved  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund. 
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88,014.  Have  you  ever  “ 

S  ™l‘olTeX“"rthe  — ^  question  uSl  you  read  it,  therefore  I  could 

n8"rir?“VghTtrrrra^^ 

‘  Kisrs  rs^sr-s'f 

“"srsisri;.  “ ^  ■  -  -i-- 

fat  ™eTthef  "al  boLaltic  manifestoes  issued  in  America,  which  have  done 
nothing  but  bring  ridicule  on  the  •u®™™™*'  attention  to  the  names  first  of  all  which 

a.  -W.I 

^'^88,018.  And  the  “  New  York  Herald.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  Uke  this  to 
aoDGar  i'll  exto'iiso  on  tli©  not©.  .  •,  i  ia 

fe;  SS  1 1:  ft  S:  f  ^  ft  fe:Lee.  You  asked  him  whether 

bo  saw  it,  and  li©  said  b©  did  not.  .t,  j-i  ^  r,  ^ 

as  a  general  reader  of  the 

“  Fr©©man’s  Journal  ”  I  may  bav©  r©ad  it.  pvidenc©  b©ino-  in  the 

..  |fe»olS'ertd  ^  FLmp:  dournar  Nationalist’  pape?  at  this 

nisS  ’SESsiS  2inr:i=rc?.:'«  «s 
SSrstiS  ‘rs 

88  023  Do  you  happen  to  bav©  the  iGttGr"?  Tnd©©d,  I  bav©  not. 

3rw2;i'  f  iSfi  "’c 

York  “  Irish  World  ”  t— I  think  about  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Americ  . 

S027;  HaryoTwriZone  or  two  'ett-s  “fter 
Lue?l  a?d  ll-  n^etrthe  cable  lexers  from  a  defective  file 

"“srn'ttlTtime  you  were  agent,  were  you  uot  constantly  receiving  the  ”  Irish 
.  3d  ’■  f-Yes,  I  think  it  came  v°ery  regularly  to  Ireland  in  18/9  and  ISbO, 
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88,029.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  your  telegram  of  the  5th  May  1880,  3655, 
already  in. 

“  Copies  of  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  shall  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Bishop 
“  Moran  of  Ossory  (a  nephew  of  Cardinal  Cullen)  denounced  it  and  the  Land 
“  League.  May  Heaven  open  his  eyes  to  the  truth.  Spread  the  light.” 

Bid  you  send  that  telegram  ?— I  do  not-  know  I  used  the  expression  “  spread  the 
“  light  ”  ;  very  possibly  I  did. 

88,030.  At  any  rate  that  telegram  appeared  in  that  newspaper  with  vour  name 
on  it  ? — I  cannot  repudiate  it.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Ford  would  put  anything  over  my 
name  that  I  had  not  written  myself.  ^ 

88,031.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  words  “  spread  the  light”  in  that 
paper  ? — Yes,  it  meant  scattering  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World.” 

88,032.  Had  you  also  been  aware  of  the  uSe  of  that  word  by  “  Transatlantic  ”  in 
many  of  his  writings  up  to-  that  date  ? — He  was  constantly  using  it  in  his  letters.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  remember  reading  that. 

88,033.  Did  you  know  “  Transatlantic”  ? — Ho,  I  never  met  him. 

88,034.  Did  you  approve  of  his  writings  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — Indeed  I  did  not ; 
I  did  not  approve  of  a  great  deal  he  wrote — it  was  criminal  and  foolish. 

88,035.  If  you  did  not  approve  of  what  he  wrote  why  did  you  go  on  stating  that  the 
“Irish  World”  should  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  spread  the  light?— I  meant 
that  the  “  Irish- World  ”  should  be  circulated  among  the  peasantry  on  account  of  its 
tone  of  personal  independence,  which  was  very  much  needed  in  Ireland  as  the  peasants 
were  the  abject  slaves  of  their  landlords ;  and  then  it  advocated  my  views  of  land 
naturalization. 

88,036.  You  were  advising  the  peasants  that  they  should  read  the  parts  that 
“  Transatlantic  ”  wrote  ?— Very  likely  I  would,  but  I  certainly  did  not  ask  it  to  be 
circulated  that  they  might  read  what  “  Transatlantic  ”  wrote. 

88,037.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  words  “spread  the  light,”  which  were  used  by 

“  Transatlantic  ”?— He  might  have  used  them  in  a  totally  different  sense  to  what 
I  did. 


88,038.  You  think  “  spread  the  light  ’  as  used  by  you,  and  appearing  in  the  body 
of  the  “Irish  World”  by  you,  would  not  be  understood  by  the  reader  as  referrino-  to 
•the  other  parts  where  “spread  the  light”  was  used  by  “Transatlantic”? — Certainly 
not ,  the  Irish  people  know  I  have  well-defined  views  and  my  convictions,  right  or 
wrong,  are  expressed  by  me  as  well  as  I  can  in  speech  and  letter. 

League  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  distribution  of  the 
Irish  World  ? — Hot  so  far  as  the  distribution  in  1879  and  1880  is  concerned  ;  I  think 
I  hore  the  expense  out  of  the  money  to  which  I  refer  :  the  money  that  was  sent  to  me 
by  Patrick  Ford  and  John  Devoy. 

88,040.  Do  you  represent  that  the  evidence  with  reference  to  the  “  Irish  World” 
being  sent  to  a  number  of  the  local  secretaries  of  the  Land  League  branches  is 
^  believe  that  these  parcels  may  have  been  sent  by  my  direction. 

direction  to  the  Land  League  secretaries  ?— Well,  I  do  not 
think  they  were  sent  exclusively  to  Land  Leaguers,  they  were  sent  to  .  land 

oo  nimisters,  and  to  people  that  we  wanted  to  convert. 

88,042.  Whether  exclusively  or  not,  if  you  desire  to  sever  the  Land  League  from 
the  circulation  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  and  say  it  was  your  individual  act,  why  did  you 
select  the  Land  League  secretaries  to  send  it  to  ?— The  Land  League  secretaries 
L^acn^eS^^^^  ^  Land- Leaguers,  and  I  sent  them  to  Irishmen,  not  Land 

88,043.  Did  you  get  them  stamped  for  “  free  distribution  ”  ?— Ho,  I  think  thev  were 
stamped  before  they  came.  ^ 

..  Do  you  represent  that  ?— I  have  no  recollection.  I  never  saw  one  stamped 

n  knowledge,  until  I  saw  it  in  Court. 

88,045.  In  what  office  were  the  parcels,  when  they  came,  broken  up  into  smaller 
parcels  and  sent  off?— I  think  Mrs.  Keogh,  who  was  agent  for  the  “Irish  World”  in 

^oJton  street,  did  it  sometimes ;  and  the  correspondent,  Mr.  O’Heill  Larkin  I  think 
he  did  it  on  one  occasion. 
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88,046.  Was  it  done  at  the  Land  League  office  ? — It  may  have  been. 

88,047.  Do  you  represent  you  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I  have  no 
recollection.  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  parcels  were  sent  at  my  request. 

88,048.  Sent  to  various  parts  of  Ireland  at  your  request  ? — Very  likely. 

88,049.  Now,  did  not  that  go  on  for  something  like  a  year  or  18  months? — Oh,  no. 
88,050.  Dor  how  long  ? — I  do  not  think  it  lasted  more  than  three  months  to  my 


recollection. 

88,051.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that? — I  will,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

88^052.  What  time  do  you  say. it  lasted  those  three  months  ? — I  think  through  the 
latter  part  of  1879,  or  early  in  1880,  before  I  went  to  America.  My  recollection  does 
not  enable  me  to  be  more  accurate  than  that. 

88,053.  I  understand  you  do  not  know  how  it  was  being  distributed  after  you  left 
for  America  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  it  was  distributed. 

88,054.  You  left  no  directions? — No,  I  left  no  directions  and  took  no  part  in  its 


distribution  after  my  return. 

88,055.  Now,  is  there  any  book  or  account  which  will  show  us  where  this  money 
was  paid,  which  you  say  you  paid  for  postage  and  cartage  ?— No,  I  have  no  book 
whatever.  I  paid  it  out  of  the  fund  sent  to  me  by  Patrick  Ford  and  John  Devoy,  and 
it  was  ultimately  sent  back  as  I  have  stated. 

88,056.  You  did  from  time  to  time  receive  some  money  from  the  Land  League,  we 
]jjiow  ? — From  the  Land  League.  I  received  money  from  the  Land  League  ? 

88,057.  Yes? — What  for? 

88,058.  Did  you  not  receive  money  from  the  Land  League? — For  personal 
services  ? 

88,059.  Did  you  not  receive  money  from  the  Land  League  ? — Well,  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  Land  League.  I  paid  the  clerks  their  salaries,  and  I  paid  the  expenses  of 

organizers. 

88  060.  During  what  period  did  that  relate  to  ?— The  latter  part  of  1879  and  1880, 
and  after  my  return  from  America  in  1880  and  the  beginning  of  1881  before  I  was 

arrested. 

88,061.  Have  you  any  document,  bills,  or  anything  to  show  us  how  this  distribution 
of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  was  done  by  you  as  a  personal  matter  and  not  paid  by  Land 
League  moneys  ?— Indeed,  I  have  not ;  my  papers  were  all  scattered  when  I  was 
arrested. 

88,062.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  charge  it  ? — I  will  undertake  to  say 
I  did  not  charge  the  Land  League  a  penny  for  my  services  for  the  distribution  of  the 


Insli  W 

88,063.  I  said  will  you  undertake  to  say  that  no  part  of  the  distribution  was  paid 
for  by  Land  League  monies  ?— No  part  of  the  distribution  was  paid  for  by  any  person 

^^S^064.  the  “  Irish  World  ”  paid  for?— No,  it  was  sent  gratuitously  by  the 

proprietor  to  Ireland  owing  to  The  Spread  the  Light  Fund.  it  t 

88  065.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  not  charging  the  expenses  to  the  Land 

League  ^ _ There  were  many  members  of  the  Land  League  executive  who  differed  as 

widi  as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  teaching  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  we  would  have 
no  right  to  take  the  Land  League  funds  for  that  purpose. 

88  066.  You  deny  that  your  name  was  connected  with  the  Land  League  from 
beginning  to  end  as  long  as  the  Land  T.eague  lasted  ?— It  would  be  very  natural  for 
you  to  infer  that  because  I  distributed  this  “  Irish  World  that  therefore  the  Land 

League  distributed  them  ;  it  would  be  a  natural  inference.  u  j  x* 

88,067.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  any  person  in  Ireland  would  draw  a  distinction 
between  an  act  done  by  you,  and  an  act  done  by  the  Land  League .  1 

think  so. 


88,068.  At  that  time? — At  that  time.  i  xx  £ 

88,069.  Did  you  ever  yourself  pretend  to  be  acting  on  a  different  platform  from 

them  ? — No,  not  until  1  was  separated  from  them.  t  j  t  a:  ■?  t 

88,070.  I  remind  you  that  these  were  sent  out  from  the  Land  League  office  .  i  am 
saying  you  may  be  right  in  that.  I  may  have  had  some  of  the  papers  sent  by  a  Land 
League  clerk  from  the  Land  League  office ;  it  is  very  likely  I  have. 
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88, 071. Mr.  Qainn  was  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  was  he  not? — Yes,  after  all 
the  other  secretaries  had  been  put  in  prison,  Mr.  Quinn  became  the  secretary  in  turn, 
and  went  to  prison  in  turn  also. 

88,072.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  2nd  July  1881,  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Quinn  : _ 

“We  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  sympathisers  of  suffering  humanity 
“  to  send  the  ‘Irish  World’  to  Ireland.  The  success  of  the  cause  is  to  be 
“  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  acceptance  of  its  principles.  When  the  ‘  Irish 
“  World’  is  read  in  every  hamlet,  in  every  county,  it  will  be  beyond  the  power 
“  of  earth  and  hell  to  perpetuate  the  landlordism  in  Ireland.” 

88,073.  {Mr.  Lochwood.)  Is  not  that  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  prison  ? _ It  makes  a 

great  difference  to  me. 

{The  President.)  The  question  is  whether  the  distribution  was  to  be  regarded  as  his 
own  individual  act  or  the  act  of  the  Land  League  ? 

88,074.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Yesj?— My  Lord,  I  assume  Mr.  Quinn  at  that  time 
was  acting  as  correspondent  for  the  “  Irish  World,”  as  I  was  at  the  end  of  1879  and 
1880,  and  that  Mr.  Quinn  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  distributing  the 
“  Irish  World,’  as  I  had.  ^ 

88,075.  Mr.  Davitt,  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  it  has  been  suggested  by  you  that 
this  act  of  circulating  the  “Irish  World  ”  was  your  act  and  not  the  act  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Over  the  period  to  which  I  refer. 

88,076.  If  that  is  so,  how  do  you  account  for  Mr.  Quinn,  the  secretary,  teleffraphino- 
to  send  the  “  Irish  World  ”  to  every  Irishman,  and  that  the  success  of  the  cause  wa'^s 
measured  by  the  extent  of  the  acceptance  of  its  principles  ?— A  man  might  be  acting 

as  secretary  for  the  Land  League  and  acting  as  correspondent  for  a  paper  at  the  same 
time. 


88,077.  It  is  at  page  3,379,  already  in  evidence.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you 
also  divide  Mr.  Quinn  into  two  corporate  capacities  ? — No  ;  I  am  trying  to  explain  what 
1  think^  would  be  Mr.  Quinn’s  motive  in  advocating  the  circulation  of  the  “  Irish 
World.  He  was  its  correspondent  after  I  had  been  sent  to  prison.  A  man  who  is 
a  correspondent  of  a  paper  takes  an  interest  in  it  and  is  very  anxious  to  increase  its 
circulation.  Doubtless  Mr.  Quinn  believed  in  the  circulation  of  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
among  the  Irish  people. 

88,078.  Do  you  represent  the  Irish  people  distinguished  between  Mr.  Quinn  as 
secretly,  and  Quinn  as  an  individual  ? — I  do  not  know  that  Quinn  did  send  it  out  as  I 
aid.  ihat  telegram  calls  upon  people  in  America  to  send  it  to  people  in  Ireland. 

lens  of  thousands  of  copies  came  to  individuals  in  Ireland,  sent  by  their  relatives 
in  the  United  States. 

88,079.  Are  you  aware  of  Brennan’s  telegram  ?— He  was  correspondent  after  I  was 
m  prison  ;  and  then  he  was  put  in  prison,  and  Mr.  Quinn  became  correspondent ;  and 
after  he  was  imprisoned  someone  else.  I  am  assuming  all  these  acted  in  the  same 
way  1  did,  on  their  individual  responsibility.  I  do  not  believe  one  penny  of  the  Land 

circulating  the  “  Irish  World  ”  in  Ireland. 

»»,080.  {The  President.)  Have  you  in  your  mind  that  one  witness  has  said  the 

postage  was  paid  ?— Perhaps,  my  Lord,  he  may  have  referred  to  what  I  have  stated  that 
1  paid  tor  the  postage. 

88,081.  He  said  it  was  paid  out  of  the  Land  League  funds  ?— That  must  have  been 
when  I  was  not  there.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

88,082.  {The  Attotney- General.)  You  were  in  Court  when  that  witness  was  examined 
e  wi  ness  Farragher  ?  Do  not  take  me  as  agreeing  with  what  Farragher  swore, 
what  was  not  true  in  reference  to  myself. 

evidence  Court  when  he  was  examined  ? — Yes,  and  I  disbelieved  his 

wSd Transatlantic  in  the  “Irish 
ss  -—No,  I  do  not.  I  may  have  read  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

of  “pi- 

“  The  Irish  agrarian  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Irish  Land  Leacrue 
owes  more  to  Transatlantic  than  to  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.”  ° 

-Uo  you  remember  reading  that  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  unmitigated  rubbish, 
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88,086.  It  is  in  Ford’s  paper  ?— No  matter. 

88,087.  “  Into  that  movement  the  ‘  Irish  World’  threw  itself  with  all  the  energy  it 
“  was  able  to  command.  That  energy  manifested  itself  in  ‘  The  Spread  the  Light  ” 
“  work.  Every  week  44,000  copies  of  this  paper  were  sent  to  do  missionary 
“  work  across  the  sea.  Every  cabin  in  the  island  was  ablaze.  But  the  impulse 
“  to  that  work  was  the  effect  of  the  inspiration  derived  ?rom  Transatlantic.”  ? 

_ That  is  manifest  exaggeration.  Mr.  Transatlantic  is  now  dead ;  but  he  was  not 

overburdened  with  modesty.  He  is  dead  now. 

{The  President.)  I  thought  you  called  that  the  obituary  article. 

88,088.  {The  Attorney -General.)  I  did.  I  call  your  attention.  It  is  not  sounding 
his  own  praise ;  it  is  an  obituary  notice.  You  can  scarcely  attribute  that  to  his 
overwhelming  pride? — Well,  he  praised  himself  first,  as  he  generally  did,  and  then 
praised  the  “  Irish  World  ”  afterwards. 

88,089.  I  call  your  attention.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  this  particular  point  up  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  a  telegram  also  in  evidence 
at  page  3384  from  Hishen.  Do  you  know  Daniel  Hishen? — Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Hishen. 

88,090.  Was  he  ever  the  agent  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

88,091.  Did  you  know  of  his  telegraphing  or  asking  for  “Spread  the  Light,”  to 
supply  Irishmen. with  the  “Irish  World”?— I  never  heard  it  before— many  things 
occurred  while  I  was  in  prison.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  .  ^ 

88  092.  You  have  said  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  all  this  “  Irish  World  was 
your  own,  and  nobody  else’s  ?— I  did  not  say  that.  I  told  you  what  I  had  done  myself 

in  citculating  the  “Irish  World.” 

{The  President.)  Where  is  this  last  telegram  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  3384,  my  Lord,  I  am  told.  . 

88,093.  To  whom  was  that  last  telegram  sent  ? — That  was  sent  to  the  “  Irish 


88,0*94.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  get  the  secretaries  to  write  spontaneously  for  the 
“  Irish  World.”  I  mean  the  secretaries  of  the  Land  League  ? — What  for. 

88  095  For  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — No  ;  I  think  on  one  or  two  'occasions  in  America 
in  public  speeches  I  asked  the  readers  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  there  to  send  the  papers  to 

their  friends  in  Ireland  after  they  had  done  with  it.  _  .... 

88  096.  Now,  as  I  understand,  your  action  was  of  two  kinds  circulating  it  yourself, 
and  pleading  for  its  circulation  ? — During  a  limited  time. 

88  097  During  three  months,  or  a  limited  time — asking  the  readers  of  it  to  send  it 
over  ’when  they  had  done  with  it?— That  was  while  the  “  Irish  World  ”  was  supporting 
the  Land  League  policy  and  when  it  had  abandoned  the  advocacy  of  physical  force. 
88,098.  Up  to  the  end  of  1882,  or  the  beginning  of  1883  ?— I  think  I  wrote  up  to 

1879’ or  1880.  '  .  ,  r  .a  t  ^  ^  ioqo 

88,099.  You  stated  it  abandoned  advocating  the  Land  League  at  the  end  ot  1882,  or 

the  beginning  of  1883? — Yes. 

88,100.  That  was  your  statement?— Yes.  ^ ^ 

88  101.  The  period  when  you  yourself  was  party  to  the  sending  of  it,  was  the  end  or 
1879’or  1880  ? — Yes,  the  period  of  my  imprisonment  intervened ;  I  do  not  know  what 

it  was  advocating  at  that  time.  „  ^  i  j  4.  • 

88  102.  Are  you  aware  that  upwards  of  500  names  of  the  members  and  secretaries 

of  the  local  branches  of  the  League— secretaries  or  members  of  the  Land  League— are 
put  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Irish  World”  as  asking  for  copies  to  be  sent  to  them  or 
acknowledged  for  ?-It  is  very  likely,  probably  Mr.  Ronan  knew  them  all.  . 

88,103.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  answer,  that  probably  Mr.  Honan  knew  them 

all  ?^Wel,  I  am  not  aware  of  500  secretaries.  ,  . 

88  104.  Are  you  aware  that  the  names  of  individuals  to  the  number  of  500  appeared 
in  th’e  year  1880  or  1881  asking  for  or  acknowledging  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? 

_ I  was  not  aware  of  it  before  you  drew  my  attention  to  it.  ■  ^ 

88  105.  If  your  statement  is  correct  thar  you  were  the  only  person  during  that  time 
who  obtained  the  circulation  of  the  “Irish  World,”  can  you  suggest  where  or  by  what 

means  the  editor  of  the  “Irish  World”  got  all  those  names  ?— I  believe  those  indi- 

duals  may  have  written  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  for  copies.  Possibly  their  ^relatives  in 
the  United  States  may  have  sent  their  addresses  to  the  “Irish  Y  orld,  seeing  the 
object  of  “  Spread  the  Light  Fund.” 
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88.106.  I  am  putting  to  you,  there  appears  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  in 
the  years  1880  and  1881  upwards  of  500  signed  letters  from  persons  in  Ireland,  many 
of  them  secretaries  of  the  Land  League,  acknowledging  copies  or  asking  them '  to  be 
sent  ? — I  do  not  say  that  letters  would  not  be  sent. 

88.107.  I  mean  spreading  over  the  periods , for  1880  and  1881,  names  of  various 
persons  with  the  letters  sent  ? — That  is  very  likely. 

88.108.  You  cannot  suggest  how  those  got  over  ?— Except  the  way  I  mentioned 
awhile  ago.  They  may  have  written.  These  very  people  in  America  may  have  sent 
them  to  the  “  Irish  World.”  No  list  of  secretaries  or  persons  was  ever  sent  out  to  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  from  the  Land  League— at  least,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

88.109.  You  went  back  to  America  in  1880  ? — Yes,  in  May  1880. 

88.110.  You  were  received  again  by  a  number  of  leading  Nationalists,  were  you  not  ? 
1  attended  the  Joint  Land  League  Convention  in  America  the  very  dav  of  mv 

arrival.-  J  j  y 

88,111  Did  you  find  there  a  number  of  leading  Nationalists  whom  vou  had 
previously  seen  on  the  last  occasion? — Yes,  and  a  large  number  whom  I  had  not 
previously  seen,  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  seen  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit. 

88.112.  J.  J.  McCafferty,  was  he  president  of  the  Convention  ? — He  was  eleeted 
president. 

88.113.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — No. 

88.114.  Do  you  say  that  ? — 1  do. 

88.115.  At  no  time  ?— At  no  time  to  my  knowledge.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  Lowell, 
belonging  to  the  Conservative  section  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 

a  member  of 

•mPTifn  rl  fL  fi,  ^ pi’esidont  was,  as  was  previously 
mentioned,  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  Massachussetts.  ^ 

cq’JJo'  w  '  Rochester.  Did  you  know  him  ?— Slightly. 

««  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

QQ  ion  Lawrance  Walsh,  treasurer  ?— Oh,  certainly  not. 

88,120.  William  Carroll?— He  was  an  Extremist. 

uq’I li'  ^  know  anything  of  him. 

Ml  no  Reilly  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

as’ioa  k  • — Walsh  is  a  yery  common  name  in  America, 

an  Ertremte  individual  ?— I  knew  P.  K.  Walsh  of  Cleveland,  he  was 

of  Mm^^'  Rhode  Island  ?— I  do  not  know  anything 

CamlfanPp  ^’wTn/°v  Jou  have  known  have  been  William 

tfooTi  m  n '  Walsh  ?— Yes,  there  must  have  been  other  Extremists.  I  think 

Eitremi’sto'^  Po»®i>>ly  one-third  of  them  might  have  been 

S0?ral^hn,rf7i!^  *°^“0W  in  reference  to  that  period  of  time.  I  am  sorry  to  occupy 
as  tTe  nlanf  rte  ‘he  destruction  of  landlordism  then  commenced, 

88  128  L  n  always  put  it  so. 

vv’  u  J  remind  you  again  that  the  destruction  of  landlordism  forms  no  nart  of  its 

‘aadlordism  does;  it  amou"L  to’^Ae  Im^ 
q/x  ruction  IS  meant  the  abolition  of  the  same  system. 

„r.i.  Y  *  ^  will  not  quarrel  about  terms.  I  will  take  your  answer  I  wifi  call 

re”ch  ther:"v‘ou  td  no?  S  M^iiru 

“  Cston  Pdot”  Lo^^  produce  that  yesterday  ?-No,  I  told  you  I  had  not  the 
report.  '  ^  ^  ^  ^  speech,  but  you  would  find  it  in  the  “Irish  World” 

naaM^Li  attention  to  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech,  which  I  must  read  from 

the  “iSh  Worid”Tn,’  f  Poi-t  I  iiave  at  present  ?— I  have  a  copy  of 

afterwards!  much  of  the  speech  as  is  necessary,  and  will  deal  with  it 

G  2 
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88,133.  (rie  PresMemf.)  What  IS  the  date? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  29th  of  May  1880,  it  appeared  the  5th  of  June. 

~88  m  “sth  of^ June^SSoT-I^gave  the  date  of  the  Trenner  Hall  convention 

88  135'  A  small  portion  of  it  I  think  is  in,  a  very  small  portion,  at  pap  3305.  It 
was  ;ead  by  SS  n/nry  James,  or  by  Mr.  Atkipon.  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  this 

with  reference  to  some  of  your  answers  given  to-day.  „  n  Prv 

.  SE 

”°88,13r“  tordutHs  to  thank  this  Convention  for  the  privilege  of  being 
“  present.” 

This  is  John  Dillon.  .  i  •  „ 

1  feel  oroud  to  Bnd  so  many  able  and  intelligent  men  earnestly  working  to 
1  1  •  ,1  landlordism.  This  movement  extends  from  Dublin  to  San 

^  ^  l/is  a  good  omen  that  it  will  succeed  when  it  reaches  out  so  far, 

Francisco,  it  is  g  .  ,  other  movements.  I 

and  interests  Landleague  movement  in  Ireland  is  in  capital  hands 

am  happy  to  say  that  the  j^anai^  g 

and  trim,  having  a  series  of  successes  aurmg  ^^tisfied  with  them, 

successes  are  only  succeeded  all  along  the  line,  and  what  we 

have  =‘l:“dy  ao"e  IS  a  ^  outlined  by  the  Land  League 

action  to-dp^  y  nmittpd  the  industrial  question  of  the  movement,  it 

“  suffers  through  any  loss. 

T  would  call  your  attention  to  the  two  next  paragraphs : 

“  T  can  assure  you  now  that  the  addition  which  yp  hpe  made  to  the 

i;:i“ 

“  I  am  glad  that  this  later  addition  to  it  is  made  heie  also.  .... 

88,139.  You  mean  you  remember  (1  the  Land  League 

..  K  »■  -f-' 

it  is.  It  sounds  yery  much  like  noint  of  it  is  with  reference  to  what  1 

wa?p^utUrytu^°-n;‘SrgM^to"^^^^  cannot  remember  all 

rs:t°Lid’;hoL“wo|:,^L“d  if 

and  to  the  prevalent  feeling  in  ^  f  ?  You  meant  to  state  what 

88.143.  I  mus  ask  yop  Mr  DavitL^^^^^  ^ 

was  true,  did  you  not  •— ^  .  speech  and  Mr.  Parnell  had  chiefly  to 

ronsulted  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  time  1  made  that  speecu,  ^ 

do  wi  h  the  orcranising  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  in  October  18/9. 

do  with  tne  «  &  referrino-  to  the  movement  for  the  aboli- 

88.144.  I  must  repeat  my  question  I  am  refemn„  already  read  to  you  this 

tion  of  the  Irish  landlord  spoke-  of  the  Irish  landlord  system  as  the 

rrf  ,rs;;  S:."S  v“rci  t. »... ^ 
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in  Boston.  It  was  generally  referred  to  by  Irish-Americans  as  the  inception  of  the 
Land  League  movement. 

88,145.  “  I  thank  you  warmly,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  Land  League, 
“  for  the  magnificent  support  you  have  given  them  in  the  past,  and  for  your 
“  generous  preparations  for  the  future.  With  such  aid  we  will  soon  dispose  of 
“  the  greatest  enemy  to  Ireland’s  welfare  and  progress.  The  organization  of  land 
leagues  is  now  going  on  rapidly  in  the  four  provinces,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
“  that  the  farmers  in  Ulster  are  following  the  example  of  those  of  Leinster, 
Connaught,  and  Munster  in  the  grand  work.  The  plan  we  work  on  is  simple' 
“  We  resort  to  every  fair  means  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  tyrant  landlordiLi' 
“  and  to  trample  it  in  the  dust  of  its  own  rottenness.  We  cannot  do  it  by  parlia- 
“  mentary  action  alone,  and  we  don’t  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  means 
“  What  we  propose  is  that  the  action  of  our  men  in  Parliament  shall  be  the  reflex 
“  of  the  work  going  on  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  action  of  no  compromise  ;  and  no 
“  man  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  can  say  that  our  people  will  be  satisfied 
“  with  fixity  of  tenure,  or  other  mild  reforms. 

“  There  are  two  means  which  we  pursue  to  accomplish  our  end.  The  first  is 
“  a  policy  of  destruction  by  hammering  against  landlordism.  We  are  satisfied 
“  with  nothing  but  its  total  abolition.  In  the  House  of  Commons  we  pursue  a 
“  constructive  policy,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  reconcile  the  speeches  in  Ireland 
“  against  landlordism,  and  the  speeches  in  the  House  which  might  not  seem  to  be 
in  keeping  with  those  delivered  by  members  of  the  same  party  in  Ireland  If  a 
“  landlord  evicts  a  tenant,  then  the  Land  League  takes  action  in  the  courts 
“  against  him  ;  and  in  every  case,  so  far,  we  have  won  a  victory.  I  don’t  think 
“  in  the  face  of  the  feeling  prevailing  at  present  in  Ireland,  that  many  wholesale 
evictions  will  take  place,  and  I  don  t  think  a  Liberal  Government  could  afford 
to  permit  them.  We  aim  to  impress  the  farmers  with  the  necessity  of  refusino-  to 
“  take  any  farm  from  which  another  tenant  has  been  evicted,  nor  to  bid  for  any 
cattle  sold  for  rent.  As  an  instance,  a  farmer  named  Eeddington  had  his 
cattle  seized  for  rent ;  but  previous  to  the  seizure  he  branded  their  horns  with 
“  the  words  ‘rack  rent.’  When  the  sale  took  place  there  were  few  bidders 
“  although  many  persons  attended;  and  the  cattle  were  sold  for  one-third  of 
“  their  value. 


“  In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  full  of 
‘‘  confidence  in  you,  and  I  think,  from  what  I  have  seen  here  to-day,  that  they 
‘‘  will  not  be  mistaken.  I  can  pledge  to  you  their  warmest  gratitude  for  the 
sinews  of  war  which  you  have  furnished  them  to  fight  their  great  battle.” 

Do  you  remember  .that-  speech  ?— Yes,  I  delivered  that  speech ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  was  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  work  which  was  going  on  in  Ireland. 

Whether  accurate  description  or  not,  is  it  a  fair  report  of  your  speech  ?— 
Well,  1  do  not  say  it  is  a  very  accurate  report. 


-—But  I  am  not  going  to  repudiate  it.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
possibly  have  meant  to  convey  that  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  would  act  one  wav 
and  speak  one  way  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  and  act  in  a  different  way  and  speak  in 
a  different  way  outside  lhat  would  be  very  unjust  to  the  Irish  Members,  and  I  want 
at  once  to  say,  it  i  used  that  language  I  must  have  misrepresented  them. 

88,148.  If  there  is  any  mention  of  the  report  in  the  “Irish  World  ”  I  will  put  it  in. 
p  my  friends  in  any  wa,y  to  put  it  in.  I  have  read  it  verbatim  from 

Lashman  .  V  ery  likely  you  have  read  ir.  as  it  was  written  down  at  the  time.  You 
know,  Mr.  Attorney,  in  America  the  weekly  papers  have  no  stenographic  reporters 
and  ^ery  often  many  of  the  speeches  I  delivered  in  America  were  taken  down  in 


88,149.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  consecutive  report,  at  any  rate  ? — Well  I  think  il¬ 
ls  a  very  stupid  speech.  ^  ^  ^ 

to  ’ftat  you  have  said  about  your 

Where  was  it  delive?edf“ 
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88.151.  I  think  it  is  the  same  occasion  as  when  Mr.  Dillon  spoke  about  breaking  up 
the  constabulary,  I  think  it  is  New  York.  The  5th  June  1880  is  the  report? — 
Would  that  be  at  the  same  Convention? 

88.152.  1  should  think  not.  It  may  be  though  possibly.  This  report  is  from  the 
“  Nation  ”  ? — 1  never  read  it  in  the  “  Nation.” 

88.153.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  passage  : — 

“In  sight  of  some  Munster  hill,  or  Connaught  stream,  or  Ulster  plain,  at 
“  this  very  hour,  some  members  of  the  Dublin  Land  League  are  holding  forth 
“  on  this  same  question,  holding  out  hopes  to  those  in  Ireland  of  the  moral 
“  support  they  will  receive  from  you,  and  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
“  this  cursed  remnant  of  feudalism  will  be  swept  away,  .and  Ireland  s  rights 
“  regained  by  Ireland’s  own  children.  This  public  instruction  by  public 
“  meetings,  this  organisation  in  every  parish  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  -vdll  be 
“  carried  on  there  so  long  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  organise  the  one  and  maintain 
“  the  other.  These  great  doctrines  will  be  promulgated  from  the  platform 
“  and  in  the  press  whenever  and  wherever  landlordism  is  to  be  struck  down  and 
“  the  rights  of  the  people  asserted.  We  have  men  in  Ireland  of  courage  and 
“  consistency  to  carry  on  this  fight.  If  one  be  struck  down  20  will  spring  up  to 
“  take  his  place;.  At  last  we  have  got  a  movement  in  Ireland  that  must  succeed 
“  and  overthrow  the  first  garrison  of  an  alien  and  hostile  G-ovemment.” 

88.154.  Your  speech  ?— Well,  I  do  not.  If  you  will  tell  me  where  it  was  delivered, 

I  may  possibly  recollect  it.  . 

88.155.  It  is  already  in  evidence  ? — How  could  the  speech  be  put  in  evidence? 

88.156.  A  report  of  the  speech,  of  course,  I  mean  has  been  put  in  evidence  ?— As 
you  found  it  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  I  suppose  ? 

88.157.  Either  the  “Irish  World”  or  the  “  Nation,”  I  forget  which.  The  “Irish 
World,”  I  think? — The  “  Nation,”  in  Dublin,  could  not  report  a  speech  I  delivered  in 
.A.in0i*iC3j 

88.158.  It  is  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — Is  it  at  Jones’  Wood  ? 

88.159.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes?— I  remember  speaking  at  Jones’ Wood.  I  do  not 

think  you  have  read  it  all.  i-  n  r  o 

88.160.  {The  Attorney- General.)  No.  I  am  quite  willing  to  read  it  all,  of  course  i — 

I  think  I  made  some  reference  in  that  speech,  which  I  recollect  now  to  the  Land 
League  movement  being  a  movement  which  invited  all  Irishmen  upon  one 
platform. 

88.161.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  want  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  1  have 
reminded  you  that  we  allege,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this  destruction  of  the  Irish 
landlords  was  the  theme  or  principle  which  you  originated  in  1878  ? — That  is  the  Irish 
oratorical  way  of  saying  the  abolition  of  landlordism. 

88.162.  You  have  made  mention  of  that  more  than  once.  I  have  no  objection  to 
your 'making  it  again,  but  you  do  not  follow  my  question.  I  have  reminded  you  that 
the  destruction  of  Irish  landlordism  was  the  theme  which  you  started  in  1878  ? — That 

was  my  view.  ,  p  ,  t  i  t  i.  -i. 

88.163.  That  which  you  said  in  1884,  was  the  plank  of  the  Land  League  when  it 

was  founded  in  October  1879  ?— From  my  point  of  view. 

88.164.  I  remind  you  that  when  you  speak  in  1880 — that  is  when  you  go  back  to 
America  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  people  for  the  Irish  Land  League — you  again 
refer  to  that  ? — I  again  expressed  my  own  views  and  convictions,  as  I  have  always 
tried  to  do ;  but  I  never  spoke  for  anybody  else  but  myself. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  ask  you  for  the  reference  you  gave  in  Cashman. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  no  report  of  the  speech. 

88.165.  Mr.  Lockwood  asks  me  to  ask  whether  or  not  there  is  any  other  report  of 

the  speech  reported  in  Cashman?  _ 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  first  one  which  you  recognise  as  being  used  ? — At  the  Trevor 
Hall  Convention.  I  think  you  will  find  a  report  of  it  in  the  “  Irish  World.” 

88.166.  What  date?— About  the  29th  of  May  or  June.  ^Perhaps  the  29th  of  May. 
I  think  that  is  the  date  of  the  report  in  the  “Poston  Pilot.” 

{The  T*residciU.)  Yes,  it  seems  to  have  been  fixed  upon  as  of  the  29th  of  May,  at 
page  3305. 

88.167.  {The  Attorney-General)  There  is  one  matter  which  I  think  in  •  fairness  1 
ought  to  put  to  you.  Do  you  lemeinber  the  controversy  in  which  it  was  said  that  you 
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had  alleged,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Redmond,  that  you  got  the  money  from  Patrick 
Ford,  and  not  from  John  Devoy  ? — Yes,  I  was  mistaken  in  that. 

88.168.  But  you  did  say  it  ?— Oh,  yes.  My  memory  was  confused  over  the  matter, 
and  I  corrected  it  the  following  day. 

88.169.  But  you  gave  the  reason  also  at  the  time— becouse  you  thought  the  English 

Government  would  lose - ? — No ;  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  ° 

88.170.  That  was  untrue  ?— I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  concealed  nothing 
about  it  at  all.  I  published  the  whole  facts  in  1882,  as  I  have  given  them  from  this 
box  here.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  about  it  or  to  be  ashamed  of. 

88.171.  I  must  ask  whether  or  not  you  contradict  this  as  being  a  true  statement  of 
what  you  are  said  to  have  said  ?— 1  do  not  think  I  said  that,  i  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  saying  anything  of  the  kind,  because  I  had  nothing  to  conceal  from  the  British 
Government ;  otherwise,  why  should  I  publish  the  whole  thing. 

88.172.  I  am  not  reasoning  with  you.  A  statement  is  made  that  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  William  Redmond  he  simply  said  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  British  Govern 
ment  believe  he  had  received  it  from  Patrick  Ford,  a  man  who  had  given  un  his 
connexion  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  than  from  John  Devoy,  who  was  still  connp^tpd 

with  It  ?-I  think  that  IS  self-contradictory.  The  English  Government  thought 

Patrick  lord  a  much  more  dangerous  name  than  John  Devoy  at  that  time. 

88.173.  In  1879  ? — Yes,  from  his  connexion  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund* 

88.174.  In  1879  ?— Not  in  1879  but  in  1878. 

„  I  am  putting  1879  ?-Ie  1879  Patrick  Ford  had  ceased  to  advocate  the 

Skirmishing  Fund,  but  he  was  still  the  editor  of  a  powerful  paper  in  America  and  was 
a  much  stronger  man  then  and  ever  since  than  John  Devoy.  ’ 

88,176.  You  have  drifted  into  argument:  You  have  not  followed  me.  Did  von  or 
did  you  not  say  m  the  presence  of  Mr  Redmond  that  you  substituted  the  name  of 
Patrick  Ford  for  the  name  of  Devoy '—Certainly  not,  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind 
88,177  That  IS  untrue?— Dtterly  untrue.  I  would  not  consoiomly  do  anything  so 
mean  as  that,  i  had  nothing  to  conceal  about  it.  ^  & 

88.178.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  is  , not  the  point  ?— It  is  not  true.  I  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  would  not  be  true  if  I  said  so. 

88.179.  That  is  your  answer  ?— In  the  public  interview  I  explained  that  the  matter 
had  slipped  my  memory,  and  that  I  had  made  the  mistake  which  Mr  John  Devov 

called  my  attention  to,  but  you  will  not  find  any  language  of  that  kind  in  that 
interview.  --  o 

88.180.  You  have  at  times  made  speeches  against  land-grabbing,  Mr.  Davitt  have 

you  not  ? — Oh,  yes.  o  > 

88.181.  Your  theory  is,  I  understand,  that  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  is  a  crime  ?— 
My  theory  is  that  the  taking  of  a  farm  out  of  which  a  man  has  been  evicted  is  in 
erery  instance  in  Ireland  the  stealing  of  that  man’s  property,  and  then  I  know  that 

SurWr^""^^^  farmers  leads  to  agrarian  crime  and 

88,182  I  have  not  interrupted  you,  but  I  think  I  must  ask  for  an  answer.  When 
you  say  stealing  a  man  s  property  you  mean  a  crime  ?— What  the  feeling  of  the  people 
consider  is  very  wrong— very  unjustifiable.  P  1  « 

la  88,183.  That  is  your  view  ?— Certainly,  not  a  crime  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

^  report  of  your  lecture  at  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  on  the  10th  of  July  1880.  It  is  abridged  from  the  “  Boston  Pilot  ”  If 

you  wish  to  alte  •  the  report  of  course  you  can  do  it  afterwards  ?— No,  it  is  possiblv 
an  accurate  extinct.  pusbiuiy 

88,18.5.  John  .loyle  O’Reilly  introduced  you,  and  said: — 

I  rediember  how,  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  this  man  came  to  Boston - 


to 
how 


i  rediember  how,  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  this  man  came  to  Boston 
meet  tvb  or  three  who  had  worked  in  the  Irish  National  field  for  years  and 
^  w  he  staHled  them  with  the  new  proposition.  ‘  I  tell  you,’  he  said,  ‘  the’  true 
base  of  Irish  national  movements  is  the  land.’  ” 

0’RpmvVD?!f‘+/  ?FL  IT  1878  ?— I  have  no  recollection.  If  Mr.  Boyle 

U  Reilly  has  stated  that  I  said  it,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  correct.  ^ 

88,186.  It  wodld  not  be  inconsistent  with  anything  you  had  said  ?— Not  at  all. 
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88,187. 


“  No  Irish  revolutionist  or  reformer  had  struck  the  vital  note  before,  and,  as 
“  I  said,  his  hearers  were  startled.  He  had  thought  it  out  in  the  years' he  spent 
“  in  English  prisons,  loving  Ireland.  That  the  movement  was  ripe,  for  the  reform 
“  was  proved  five  weeks  later  by  the  thrilling  response,  when  this  man  addressed 
“  10,000  tenant-farmers  at  Balia,  in  Mayo.” 

In  the  course  of  your  speech  you  said, 

“  In  that  period  no  less  a  sum  than  3,500,000,000/.  had  been  stolen  from 
“  Ireland  by  the  lazy,  idle,  and  morally  worthless  landlords.  Admitted,  then, 
“  that  this  system  is  wrong,  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  abolish  it?  It  will 
“  not  be  abolished  by  mere  wishing.  Something  more  is  required. 

“  A  voice. — ‘  Money,  organization,  and  bayonets.’ 

“  Mr.  Davitt. — My  friend  says  by  money,  organization,  and  bayonets.  Well, 
“  we  have  commenced  the  organization.  If  organization  will  not  settle  the 
question,  and  the  other  part  of  the  advice  have  to  be  resorted  to,  the  Irish  land* 
“  lords  and  the  English  government  must  accept  the  responsibility.  In  the  past 
“  the  Irish  tenant  faimers  have  been  divided,  or  rather  no  political  party 
“  came  to  the  front  to  stand  between  them  and  their  enemies.  They  were  told 
“  that  by*and-bye  their  rights  would  be  regained,  but  until  the  tenant  farmer 
“  could  be  shown  a  power  superior  to  the  landlords  he  never  placed  any  faith  in 
“  the  promise  that  the  land  would  be  free.  He  wanted  to  see  some  power  which 
“  would  stand  between  him  and  the  evicting  power  of  the  enemy  of  his  homestead 
“  and  children.  This  has  now  been  supplied  him  by  combina,tion  among  his  own 
“  class,  and  hence  the  determined  spirit  which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  tenant 
“  farmers  of  Ireland  during  the  past  12  months.  The  Land  League  purposes  that 
“  a  branch  of  its  body  shall  be  ‘started  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
“  tenant  farmers  in  all  those  parishes  must  enrol  themselves  in  that  mission  to 
“  strike  down  the  system.  This  will  bo  a  protecting  power  to  the  tenantry  in  the 
“  locality.  If  the  landlord  attempts  to  crush  a  single  tenant,  the  theory  of  the 
“  bundle  of  sticks  will  be  put  into  practice.  The  next  plan  in  connexion  ^hh 
“  this  movement  is  the  comer-plank  of  the  Land  League  platform.  After  18^ 
“  when  the  peasant  class  were  almost  crushed  by  the  exactions  of  the  landlords 
“  and  the  ravages  of  the  famine,  they  could  be  easily  thrown  out,  because  other 
“  farmers  would  take  the  holdings;  but  to-day,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
“  south,  not  a  man  could  be  found  who  would  dare  to  take  the  farm  of  an  evicte 

“  tenant.” 

Did  you  say  that  ?— Certainly. 


88  188 

If  aTimild  bft  found  so  recklessly  indifferent,  it  would  be  simply 


If  cTimild  bft  found  so  recklessly  indifferent,  it  would  be  simply 
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“  country.  We  have  demanded  it  for  Ireland  also,  and  are  resolved  to  work  for 
“  It  in  a  way  that  will  not  admit  of  failure.  We  know  by  bitter  past  experience 
“  how  unscrupulous  an  enemy  England  is,  and  we  are  resolved  to  sap  and  under- 
“  mine  her  Irish  garrison  of  landlordism,  while  keeping  out  of  range  of  our  enemv’s 
“  guns.  After  appealing  to  the  audience  to  push  on  the  Land  League  movement 
“  in  Boston,  Mr.  Davitt  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  applause.” 

Is  that  a  fair  report  of  your  speech  ? — I  think  so. 

88.189.  I  will  ask  you  first  how  long  did  you  remain  in  America? — In  1880  ? 

88.190.  Yes? — From  May  to  December. 

88.191.  On  the  same  occasion  while  you  were  in  America  did  this  question  of  the 
abandonment  of  what  I  may  call  the  preparation  for  arms,  or  for  physical  force,  come 
up  at  all  ? — J\ot  to  my  knowledge. 

88.192.  Did  you  on  the  occasion  of  that  visit  on  any  occasion  either  ask  the  Fenians 

or  t  e  extreme  party  to  suspend  their  operation  or  to  alter  their  mode  of  action  ^  I 

am  aware  you  have  said  by  joining  yourself,  but  I  am  speaking  of  direct  invitation 
or  request  ?— I  do  not  recollect.  ®  x^viuduon 

88,193  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  This  is  a  letter  which  I  believe  you 

printed  at 

page  3360?— The  whole  of  the  letter?  ^  ^ 

88,194.  I  do  not  know  about  all,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  this  passage : _ 

«  rni  Land  League  movement  is  but  a  temporary  one . 

he  land  movement,  therefore,  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the  task  which  other 
organisations  are,  and  have  been  engaged  in  here  in  America  in  working  for 
Ireland  in  another  direction.  ^ 

wm.18  rr  to  which  you  refer  iu  that  letter  ?— I  think  that 

aTat^t?  2  r:;;:rf'rhr  b’odTe^ 

arS^Ameril™®  armsP-Well,!  do  not  think  they  distribute 

88.197.  {The  President.)  Not  in  America  ? _ No. 

88.198.  {The  Attorney -General.)  “  Other  organisations  are  and  have  been  eno-ao-ed  in 

here  in  America  in  working  for  Ireland  in  another  direction  ”  "  "  ^ 

88.199.  I  want  to  know  what  the  work  was  which  those  other  organisations  bnri 

^88  f  -^^Jg^^isaLons,  and  military  training,  probably. 

there  is  a  c ‘-To  ^ee  Ireland  if 
“  SucI?oik “oiMuf  r “  dnsice  to  interfere 

departmenrof;aTiorafilTrVrfo'*f  ‘thf  La^nd  Wu?"  “i  'Tt  °d^ 

fto“  di  pTr^rt  ?-f  Smply  Sft  ‘thlfthf  La^t 

orc^anisSionttst  htd^h  or  member  of  any 

arrires  1“  A*  independence,  by  force  if  the  proper  time 

88,204.  Never  mind  about  recent  years.  I  am  not  refem'no"  In  oi-  ^  t 

:.rc  cs.  t  s:  i“s.J 

r?AFA.antd;‘A/°"’ "  bTany  m^X 

his  practices  ?Lt  wouldToTyey'‘?hartL 
cause  of  complete  naZnaUnd:Sce 

»  T.'  *... 


i  55696. — Ev.  loi. 
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You  were  the  representative  in  America  of  Mr.  Parnell  i  I  represented 
Do  you  say  you  did  not  represent  the  Land  League?— In  18S0,  yes. 


88  205  And  that  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  did  not  expect— note— the  men 
PTi framed  in  the  other  work  to  transfer  their  exertions  from  one  department  of  national 
labour  to  the  other  ?— That  would  be  true  of  me,  but  I  would  have  no  right  to  speak 

of  anv  other  leader.  _ .  r  j  _i- 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  not  quite  a  correct  quotation.  It  is  from  one  depart- 

“  ment  of  national  labour  to  this  of  the  Land  League.’  r  i  , 

88  206  (The  Attorney- General.)  The  Land  League  was  the  representative  of  ^hat 
YOU  ’would  call  the  constitutional  work?— I  represented  one  wing  of  the  Land 
League,  which  was  called  the  radical  wing,  and  Mr.  Parnell  represented  the 

*^°8^2(^  You  are  importing  matter  into  the  answer  which  does  not  affect  my 
ouestion  ’  I  do  not  want  to  lengthen  the  discussion.  I  want  to  give  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  if  I  can,  of  explaining  this  ?— And  I  want  to  give  as  correct  an  answer  as  I 

can. 

88,208. 
myself. 

88,209. 

certainly.  .  -.;r  i  o  t  tvt 

88  210.  You  went  out  in  March? — in  May.  t.  n  t.  j  i.  n 

8I2II.  You  went  out,  you  stated  yesterday,  because  Mr.  Parnell  had  to  come  home 

gg^2ll*''D^Vo«°  represent  that  you  would  not  be  understood  by  the  Nationalists  m 
aS/ub  representteg  the  Land  League  ?-The  Nationalists  of  America  knew  very 
well  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  myself,  both  on  the 
national  question  and  the  land  question.  I  would  be  taken  as  the  representative  o 

thfi  Land  Leasrue,  if  that  is  what  you  want.  i.  a. 

ftS  213  I  notice,  that  as  the  representative  of  the  Land  League,  you  purport  to  speak 
for  itf  leaders  1-i  had  no  right  to  speak  for  Mr.  Parnell  in  that  letter,  or  on  any 

'tslir  D?vo™t2that  the  readers,  of  that  letter  would  not  understand  you 
as  speaking  fortherLgnised  leaders  of  the  League  1_They  would  understand  me  as 

*’’8^215  ^Gi^you*  give^afrother  interpretation,  which  a  reasonable  man  would  put 
unofthakezceptthit  they  need  not  abandon  their  preparations  ?-That  is  the  mter- 

nretation  which  any  reasonable  man  would  put  upon  it  coming  from  me ,  a 
land  League  was  not  inimical  to  movements  for  the  complete  independence  o 

And  the  interpretation  yon  meant  to  be  .put  upon  it?— -Oh,  I  cannot 
sayf  but  f  wanted  to  prevent  e/tremists  in  America  from  attacking  the  Land 

^'88  217.  You  stated  yesterday,  that  your  principal  object  was  to  ^ 

upon  the  Land  League  by  the  extreme  party  in  America  !-Certainly.  That  wa»  my 

of  the  aan-na-Gael  ?- 

^8^21^  Do'*?  understand  that,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  you  ever 
said  aiiythhag  different  to  that  ?-No,  I  think  that  would  about  represent  what  I 

*“88  220  Did  you  at  any  meeting  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ask  them  to  abandon  the 
preparatiohs  for^  warfare?— At  every  meeting  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  I  asked  them 
give  a  fair  trial  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  statement. 

j&«w1KdTt  before.  I  think  the  result  is  that  in  no  other  way 

^'\ne^AttLieij-ameral.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  am  perfectly  satished  i— No,  by  that 

way  and  by  the  way  of  my  own  example. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  you  have  said  before. 

(The  Attorney-General]  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  resolution  of  the  Co  - 
‘‘  mitLe  of  Seven  ”  in  the  year  1882.  I  am  obliged  to  take  this  a  little  out  of  order 
of  time,  because  it  is  in  reference  to  this  particular  point.  Do  you  recollect  the 
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resolution  of.  the  Chicago  Committee  of  Seven  in  the  year  1882  ? — In  connection 
with  what  ? 

88.223.  Were  you  at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1882  ? — No,  there  was  no  convention 
in  Chicago  in  1882  to  my  knowledge. 

88.224.  Was  there  a  Committee  of  Seven  appointed  by  the  Convention  of  1881  ? — 
1  think  there  was,  to  call  the  next  convention. 

88.225.  Did  you  act  with  that  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  executive  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  ? — When,  and  where  ? 

88.226.  Well,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  of  the  15th  July 
1882;  I  read  this  to  you;  you  are  supposed  to  have  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  ? — There  was  no  such  body  in  existence  at 
that  time. 

88.227.  When  ? — In  1882.  It  was  suppressed  in  1881. 

88.228.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not ;  whether  it  was  supposed  to  be  suppressed  or  not ; 
1  am  referring  to  the  body  which  I  understand  you  were  the  corresponding  secretary 
of,  the  Irish  National  Land  League  which  had  this  branch  in  America  ? — No,  there 
was  no  Irish  National  Land  League  in  existence  then,  and  I  was  not  corresponding 
secretary  of  any  body  at  that  time. 

88.229.  Let  us  look  at  the  paper.  I  think  you  are  only  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
form,  and  not  a  matter  of  substance.  Were  you  in  America  in  July  1882  ? — I  was. 

88.230.  With  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  ? — No. 

88.231.  What? — No,  I  never  went  to  America  with  Mr.  O'Connor  Power. 

88.232.  With  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  ? — ^No,  certainly  not.  I  was  in 
prison  when  they  were  in  America. 

88.233.  Were  you  there  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  ? — Indeed  I  was  not.  T.  P.  O’Connor 
and  I  would  get  on  very  badly  together  anywhere. 

88.234.  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  interposing  just  for  the  purpose  of 
laughing.  If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  will  gladly  correct  it  ? — I  did  not  intend  to 
ruffle  your  feelings  at  all.  I  may  correct  you  if  you  will  let  me.  It  may  refer  to 
Mr.  Redmond,  who  weilt  to  America  in  1882. 

88.235.  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  catch  you  on  any  point.  I  want  to  get  the  facts 
out  ? — And  I  want  to  help  you,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

88.236. 

“  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  conference  held  on  Friday 
“  week  of  the  executive  committee  elected  at  Chicago  and  the  central  council  of 
“  the  Land  League  of  America.” 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

[The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  said  to  be  the  15th  July  1882. 

[The  President.)  From  what  are  you  reading? 

[The  Attorney-General.)  From  the  “Nation,”  my  Lord,  at  page  14  ? — Oh, I  remember 
the  conference  you  refer  to.  It  was  the  conference  in  Astor  House  between  myself 
and  a  committee  of  seven  which  had  been  appointed  at  the  Convention  of  1881  in 
Chicago. 

88.237.  That  is  what  I  put  to  you.  I  put  to  you  that  a  committee  of  seven  had 
been  appointed  an  executive  in  Chicago.  I  do  not  want  to  prove  myself  right  (but  to 
remind  you),  and  that  you  met  that  committee  of  seven  in  the  year  1882  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

88.238.  Now  listen  ; — 

“  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  held  at  Chicago  and  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Land  League  held  at 
Washington,  this  conference  earnestly  recommends  that  the  executive  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  be  requested  to  delegate  Mr.  Parnell  and 
others  of  their  number  to  meet  this  body  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  purposes 
of  devising  means  and  perfecting  arrangements  for  a  conferation  of  the  Celtic 
“  race  in  America  to  effectively  aid  the  people  of  Ireland  in  their  struggle  for 
the  freedom  of  the  land  and  self-government. 

“Resolved, — That,  as  Ireland  is  now  passing  through  a  crisis  which  strains 
the  moral  and  financial  resources  of  the  people  under  the  merciless  reign  of 
coercion  and  eviction,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  whole  Irish  race  to  steadily 
continue  their  efforts  in  their  several  organizations,  and  to  forward  ample  con¬ 
tributions  to  enable  the  Irish  people  to  fight  to  the  end  their  great  battle.” 
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88.239.  (The  President.)  I  see  it  is  signed  by  you  on  behalf  of  the  executive  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League. 

(The  Attorney-General) : — ■ 

“  Boland,  Ford,  Collins,  Wallace,  Birdsall,  Sullivan,  Brown.  —  Executive 
“  Committee  of  Seven. 

•‘Mooney,  Bev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  Hynes. — Central  Council  of  the  Irish 
“  National  Land  League  of  America. 

“  Davitt,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive,  Irish  National  Land  League.” 

88.240.  Were  you  not  there  at  that  conference  representing  the  executive  of  the 
old  Land  League  which  had  been,  as  you  say,  nominally  suppressed  in  1881  ?— I  could 
not  represent  an  executive  that  was  not  in  existence,  and  I  was  not  commissioned  by 
any  of  my  colleagues  on  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  to  represent  them  at  that 
conference  or  any  other  conference  in  1882. 

88.241.  It  is  a  matter  of  argument  whether  you  could  or  could  not? — It  is  a  matter 
of  fact. 

88.242.  {The  President.)  Did  you  sign  yourself  in  that  character? — No, my  name  was 
signed  to  the  thing  by  whoever  acted  as  secretary. 

1S8,243.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Who  did  you  represent  then? — I  represented 
mvself. 

*88,244.  Do  I  understand  that  anybody  at  that  period  would  distinguish  you  at  that 
time  from  the  other  leaders  in  Ireland  ? — Oh,  certainly.  I  think  I  referred  in  my  direct 
examination  to  that  conference.  I  think  I  said  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  I  had  had 
a  consultation  in  New  York  with  some  leading  Irish  Nationalists  as  to  a  plan  for  the 
revival  of  the  Land  League  movement,  and  when  I  submitted  this  plan  to  Mr.  Parnell 
in  London,  he  declared  he  would  go  out  of  Irish  politics  if  I  tried  to  put  it  in 
operation. 

88.245.  You  signed  it  yourself  ? — Yes. 

88.246.  You  did  not  disapprove  of  it  ? — Not  at  all. 

88.247.  Now  I  cal!  your  attention  to  it ; — 

“We  earnestly  appeal  to  the  whole  Irish  race  to  steadily  continue  their  efforts 
“  in  their  several  organisations.” 

That  would  represent  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Irish  Republican  Brother¬ 
hood,  and  the  Land  League  ? — No,  it  would  represent  the  Land  League  organisation 
throughout  the  United  States  which  were  then  in  existence. 

88.248.  You  say  that? — Yes. 

88.249.  Now  Boland,  Ford,  Collins,  Wallace,  Birdsall,  Sullivan,  and  Brown  were  the 
Executive  Committee  of  seven  ? — Yes. 

88.250.  Were  they  all  solely  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  believe  some  of  them 
were  members  of  other  organizations,  but  they  were  appointed  by  a  Land  League 
Convention  as  a  Committee  of  Seven  to  call  the  next  Convention. 

88.251.  Was  Boland  a  Clan-na-Cael  man? — I  do  not  know;  that  is  I  have  no 
absolate  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

88.252.  Do  you  believe  him  to  have  been  ? — I  -would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 
I  have  no  absolute  knowledge,  and  I  could  not  answer  it  accurately. 

88.253.  Do  you  believe  that  he  is  not  ? — I  have  explained  this  morning  that  there 
are  reasons  why  at  the  present  time  I  should  not  answer  a  question  of  that  kind. 

88.254.  There  really  is  no  reason  of  the  kind  ? — There  is.  There  is  a  hue  and  cry  in 
America  now  against  the  Clan-na  Gael. 

88.255.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  year  1882.  Do  3*ou  believe  Boland  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  1882? — I  had  no  absolute  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

88.256.  Was  Ford  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Never,  nor  of  any  seeret  society. 
He  never  was  a  member  of  any  secret  society. 

88.257.  Is  that  Patrick  Ford  ? — Yea. 

88.258.  Was  Collins  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

88.259.  Wallace? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

88.260.  You  represent  he  was  not? — I  know  nothing  about  it. 

88.261.  Birdsall  ? — Birdsall  is  an  American. 

88.262.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  spelt  here  Bindsall  ? — It  is  Birdsall.  I  think  he  is  a 
man  holding  some  Government  position  in  Connecticut.  He  is  not  an  Irishman.  He 
is  an  American. 
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88,263.  {The  Attorney- General.)  That  would  not  prevent  him  being  a  member  of  the 


Clan-na-Gael.  Sullivan? — Mr.  Sullivan  of  Chicago ? 

88,264-  Alexander  Sullivan  ? — Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  is  a  well-known  extremist. 

88.265.  Brown  ?— I  do  not  know  anything  about  Brown.  There  was  a  Mr.  Brown 
in  St.  Louis  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  That  may  be  hinj. 

88.266.  I  have  reminded  you  of  your  letter  which  was  published  in  July  1880  ?— 
Y"  es. 

88.267.  JSTow,  I  put  it  to  you,  would  not  that  be  understood  by  any  of  the  friends  of 

the  extreme  party  as  your  agreeing  in  a  resolve  that  all  the  organisations  should 
continue  their  respective  work  ?— All  the  organisations  of  the  Laud  Leao-ue  in  America 
which  still  continued  to  exist.  o  . 

88.268.  You  represent  that  is  how  it  would  be  understood  ?— Certainly 

88.269.  Were  those  resolutions  passed  with  reference  to  the  coming  convention  of 
the  year  1883?— No,  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  reference  to  auy  coming  convention 

88.270.  It  was  passed  with  reference  to  what  I  may  call  the  general  policy  of 
the  Irish  question  in  America?— I  think  the  resolution  itself  explains  what  it  is 


88.271.  I  must  go  back  now,  if  you  please,  to  the  year  1881.  Was  there  an  advance 
obtained  at  any  time  for  “  United  Ireland  ”  ?— I  was  in  prison  when  “  United  Ireland  ” 
was  started,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

88.272.  I  must  ask  you,  if  you  please,  to  answer  to  the  best  of  your  information  on 
the  subject  ? — I  have  no  information  at  all. 

88.273.  Do  I  understand  you  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other?— No,  except  what 
1  have  heard  here  and  what  I  may  have  read  in  the  papers. 

88.274.  However  your  information  was  obtained,  I  ask  you,  to  the  best  of  your  in¬ 
formation,  was  or  was  not  an  advance  obtained  from  any  fund  in  America  for  the 
purpose  of  United  Ireland  ?— I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing  ever  occurred.  I  believe 

United  Ireland  was  started  with  funds  belonging  to  the  Land  League  in  Ireland. 

88,2/5.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this  question  of  arms.  Did  you  refer  to  the 
question  of  arms  being  sent  to  Ireland  while  you  were  in  America,  in  the  year  1880  ? 
— l^have  no  recollectiou.  Perhaps  you  will  call  my  attention  to  any  speech  you 

88,276.  Do  you  remember  any  speech  in  1880,  at  Chicago— in  Ogden  Groye?— I  did 
make  a  speech  at  a  demonstration  in  Ogden  Grove,  in  1880. 

^  attention  to  this  passage  which  is  already  in  at  page  3362  ^ _ 

date,  eo  that  we  caa  see  the  whole  speech. 

88,278.  Ihe  28th  of  August  1880.  ^ 

{Mr.  Loekwood.)  3362  is  the  page  on  the  shorthand  notes. 
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Was  that  “  Order  ”  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  ? — That  had  reference  to  an 
address  presented  to  me  by  a  military  company  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in 
Chicago. 

88.282.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  that.  It  has  been  represented  here  on 
some  occasions  that  this  was  a  purely  charitably  body  ? — So  it  is. 

88.283.  Had  they  a  military  department  ? — Yes,  but  temperance  societies  in  America 
have  military  companies,  and  religious  societies  have.  The  Americans  are  not  afraid 
to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  citizens. 

88.284.  My  question  is,  whether  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  had  drilled 
companies  ? — It  is  not  a  military  organization,  but  they  have  miltary  orders  attached 
here  and  there. 

88.285.  Drilled  companies  ? — Yes. 

88.286.  Armed? — Yes. 

88.287.  With  uniform? — Yes;  so  have  temperance  societies;  so  have  religious 
societies,  and  many  other  societies  in  America. 

{The  Attorney -General).  I  am  very  sorry,  but  there  is  a  particular  matter  I  have  to 
call  Mr.  Davitt’s  attention  to,  though  I  cannot  find  the  reference  to  it  at  the  present 


time. 

88.288.  Did  you  see  Devoy  in  America  in  1880? — Yes;  he  was  at  the  Trevor  Hall 
convention. 

88.289.  Did  you  see  John  O'Leary? — Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  O’Leary  in  New  York. 

88.290.  Do  you  remember  any  discussion  taking  place  at  any  meeting  which  you 
were  at  as  to  any  application  of  part  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — No,  I  do  not 
remember  any  such  meeting  for  that  purpose. 

88.291.  I  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  this  extract  in  the  “Nation,” 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  paper,  of  the  31st  July  1880,  page  6,  third  column. 

“  John  Devoy,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  said  : — The 
“  substance  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Philadelphia  committee  is  that  the 
“  trustees  shall  admit  Mr.  Crowe  and  Mr.  Brennan  as  part  of  their  body.” 

Did  you  know  either  Mr.  Crowe  or  Mr  Brennan  ? — No. 

88.292.  Neither  of  them? — Neither  of  them. 

88.293.  “  or  that  they  shall  set  apart  $5,000  to  be  used  for  a  blow  against  England 
“  by  persons  beyond  our  control.  Both  these  proposals  have  been  declined  by 
‘‘  the  trustees.  We  do  not  recognise  the  committee  as  having  any  authority. 
“  We  shall  take  steps  to  call  an  authorised  representation  of  the  subscribers,  and 
“  satisfy  them  that  Fossa’s  charges  are  confounded.  We  regard  it  as  an  act 
“  of  treachery  that  Rossa  should  have  exposed  one  act  of  the  trustees,  which  was 
“  to  take  measures  to  prevent  or  punish  wholesale  evictions  in  Ireland.” 

Did  any  measures  taken  to  punish  wholesale  evictions  in  Ireland  come  to  your 
, notice? — None  whatever.  I  never  heard  any  such  thing.  With  reference  to  John 
()’Lear\^  I  think  you  have  mixed  up  his  name  in  reference  to  this  Skirmishing  Fund. 
1  know  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  is  more  opposed  to  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  idea  than  John  O’Leary.  ^ 

88.294.  I  did  not  mix  up  John  O’Leary’s  name  with  it?  —  I  thought  you 

did.  ’ 


“We  had  made  certain  preparations  with  that  object,  but  Mr.  Rossa’s 
“  biitrayal  of  the  secret  led  to  the  prevention  of  the  plan  going  into  effect.  We 
“  have  in  preparation  an  address  in  defence  of  the  trustees*  which  will 
“  soon  be  ready  for  publication.  It  was  our  action  with  reference  to  evictions 
“  that  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  we  had  used  the  money  for  parliamentary 
“  agitation  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Rossa  has  no  evidence  that  we  have  made  any  such 
“  use  of  the  money.  ’ 

Did  that  paragraph  come  to  your  notice  at  all  at  that  time  ? — No,  1  never  read  the 
paragraph,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  such  action.  If  there  was  any  such  thing 
contemplated,  and  if  Rossa  prevented  it,  he  has  rendered  one  service  to  the  Irish  cause 
wdiich  I  thank  him  for. 

■  88,296.  Y  ou  remember  speaking  at  Kansas  ? — Kansas  City  ?  Yes*  I  spoke  once  or 
twice  at  Kansas  City,  I  think — once  in  1880.  - 1  do  not  know  whether  1  spoke  there 
in  1886,  or  not.  I  remember  well  being  there  in  1880. 
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88.297.  Now,  with  reference  to  a '  suggestion  I  make  to  you,  that  throughout  you 
were  encouraging  the  advocates  of  Fenianism  and  physical  force  to  make  their 
preparations  and  bide  their  time,  and  that  you  were  only  helping  on  their  work.  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  putting  it  fairly. 

88.298.  That  is  my  suggestion.  I  do  not  say  whether  you  have  done  it  or  not ;  but 
in  connexion  with  it  I  call  your  attention  to  this  extract  from  your  speech  at 
page  3368. 

( Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  date  ? 

88.299.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  is  the  11th  September  1880. 

“  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  declared  an 
“  unceasing  war  against  landlordism — not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to  shoulder 
“  the  rifle  and  go  out  in  open  field  and  settle  the  question  that  is  now  agitating 
“  Ireland,  although  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  settlement  of  that  nature  providing  I 
“  could  see  a  chance  of  success,” - 

— Certainly. 

88.300.  Do  you  remember  using  that  language  ? — Oh,  I  very  likely  used  it  20  times, 
or  50  times  ;  very  likely  I  used  it  in  that  speech. 

88.301.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  would  be  understood  by  your  hearers  to  be  an 
invitation  to  abandon  preparation  for  what  I  may  call  physical  force  at  the  proper 
time  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

88.302. — 

“  but  for  the  fourth  time  during  the  present  century  we  have  tried  a  phjsicsl 
“  struggle  with  England,  and  instead  of  hurting  England,  we  have  generally  hurt 
“  ourselves  ”  ? 

— That  is  perfectly  true. 

88.303. — 

“  Now,  I  believe  it  is  far  better  to  meet  on  difierent  ground,  and  to  do  battle 
“  in  a  different  mode.  And  in  declaring  this  war  against  Irish  landlords,  in  not 
“  paying  rent  in  order  to  bring  down  their  garrison  in  Ireland,” - 

— “  In  England  ”  I  think  that  should  be. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  no  ;  in  Ireland. 

[The  Attorney-General.)  It  makes  no  difference  for  the  purpose  of  the  meaning. 

“  we  know  we  are  doing  a  proper  work.  We  are  preparing  the  way  for 
that  independence  which  you  enjoy  in  this  great  American  Republic.  At 
“  present,  however,  we  are  engaged  in  a  peaceful  revolution.” 

I  do  not  suppose  my  learned  friend  wants  the  rest  of  that  read.  I  wish  to  read  that 
passage,  but  I  do  not  want  to  comment  upon  it.  I  am  obliged  to  bring  it  to  your 
attention. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  goes  on  — 

“  It  is  a  war  of  ideas  rather  than  a  war  of  blows.” 

t 

{The  Witness.)  You  had  better  read  it,  Mr.  Lockwood,  please. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes. 

“  It  is  a  war  of  ideas  rather  than  a  war  of  blows.  We  put  justice,  reason, 
“  and  common  sense  against  theft,  tyranny,  and  barbarism,  and  we  are  goino-  to 
“  win  in  the  contest.  Already  we  have  more  than  100,000  enrolled  in  the  Leao-ne 
“  and  it  will  be  increased  to  over  300,000,  and  they  represent  Avith  their  famflies 
“  over  1,000,000  ■  of  the  people.  England  cannot  afford  to  keep  Ireland  in  this 
“  constant  state  of  unsettlement,  and  we  mean  to  keep  Ireland  in  that  state  until 
“  England  shall  banish  the  landlord  system.” 

88.304.  {The  Attorney-Gew'ral.)  Now,  I  call  your  attention  that  there  you  have 
distinctly  referred  to  the  physical  struggle,  and  not  paying  rent  in  order  that  you  mav 
get  rid  of  the  English  garrison — that  is,  the  landlord  garrison? — Yes;  and  I  thei>i 
declare  it  was  not  a  war  of  blows,  but  a  war  of  ideas,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  a  War 
of  ideas  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution. 
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88.305.  That  is  your  speech.  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  that.  I  take 
you  now  to  September  1880.  At  that  period  you  were  then  still  advocating  what  you 
"believed  would  best  promote  the  Land  League  policy  in  America  ? — Yes,  I  endeavoured 
wherever  I  went  to  convince  men  that  our  movement  would  do  for  Ireland  all  that  we 
required,  and  I  was  most  anxious  to  prevent  extremists  from  attacking  it. 

88.306.  I  call  your  attention  please  to  your  speech  at  page  3370.  The  date  is 
23rd  October  1880  ? — Where  was  it  please? 

88.307.  At  Virginia  City  ? — In  Nevada,  Oh,  yes. 

:  88,308.— 

“  In  1847  there  was  no  public  sentiment,  such  as  now  exists,  and  many 
“  well-to-do  Irish  farmers  and  tradesmen,  as  well  as  English  speculators,  aided 
“  the  landlords  by  bidding  for  the  land  from  which  tenants  were  evicted.  There 
“  is  none  of  this  competition  for  land  this  time.  There  are  not  four  cases  in 
“  Ireland  to-day  where  a  farm  has  been  occupied  by  a  neighbour  when  the  tenant 
“  was  turned  out.  The  byelaws  of  the  Irish  Land  League  declare  that  no  person 
“  who  bids  for  the  land  or  cattle  of  a  tenant  evicted  for  inability  to  pay  rent  shall 
“  be  admitted  to  the  League,  and  that  no  matter  how  many  farmers  are  evicted,  the 
“  land  shall  remain  untenanted  until  the  system  shall  be  abolished.  No  sale  of 
“  goods  shall  be  effected  and  no  land  tenanted  after  eviction  ”  ? 

— I  do  not  think  there  were  such  byelaws.  I  have  no  recollection  of  them. 

88.309. — 

“  As  a  consequence,  land  has  depreciated  in  price  one-half  in  18  months.”  ? 

— I  do  not  know  that  that  was  an  accurate  description  of  the  Land  League  programme. 
I  cannot  remember  whether  we  had  byelaws  which  exactly  stated  that.  Of  course  I 
said  that. 

88.310.  Whether  you  had  byelaws  or  not,  do  you  deny  that  that  was  the  system 
which  was  the  written  or  unwritten  law  ? — Well,  I  would  call  it  the  unwritten  law. 

{Mr.  Loclavood.)  There  is  a  portion  there  which  I  think  should  be  read. 

[The  Attorney-General.)  Read  it  by  all  means  if  you  wish  it. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  on  the  same  page.  I  am  not  reading  the  whole;  there  is 
another  extract. 

“  Nothing  is  concealed.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  publicity  given  our  aims 
“  and  methods,  the  better  our  chances  of  success.  It  is  this  organisation,  and  not 
“  eloquent  speeches,  that  has  caused  the  people  of  America  to  look  at  the  move- 
“  ment  and  array  their  sympathies  on  its  side.” 

88.311.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Now,  I  remind  you  that  it  was  on  that  same  visit  to 
America  that  Mr.  Devoy  made  the  speech  which  I  read  to  you  this  morning,  that  his 
reason  for  joining  was  that  the  first  substantial  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  British  rule 
would  be  the  removal  of  the  landlords  ? — That  was  John  Devoy  s  reason  ? 

88.312.  Yes  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  reason. 

88.313.  Do  you  suggest  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  passage  I  have  read  to  you  from 
your  own  speeches  ? — Not  very. 

88.314.  You  remember  in  America  speaking  about  the  Ladies’  Land. League? — 
When. 

88.315.  In  the  year  1880? — No,  there  was  no  Ladies’  Land  League  in  the  year 
1880. 

88.316.  Do  you  remember  in  America  ? — -Oh,  there  was  a  Ladies’  Land  League  in 
America.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  thought  you  referred  to  Ireland. 

88.317.  When  do  you  say  the  Ladies’  Land  League  was  started  in  Ireland  ? — On 
the  eve  of  my  arrest  in  1881.  I  think  I  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Ladies’  Land 
League  the  very  day  before  I  was  arrested. 

88.318.  I  do  not  think  the  date  of  the  particular  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
wrong  ? — It  may  possibly  refer  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League  of  America,  which  had 
been  established,  I  think,  in  the  middle  of  1880,  by  Miss  Fanny  Parnell,  sister  of 
]\Ir.  Parnell. 

88.319.  There  had  been  a  Ladies’  Land  League  then  started  in  America  ? — Yes,  in 
Washington,  I  think,  and  in  a  few  cities  in  the  East:  Washington,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia. 
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88.320.  Let  me  understand.  I  cannot  finish  that  particular  point  to-daj,  but  I 
will  go  as  far  as  I  can  in  it.  To  whom  did  you  suggest  the  formation  of  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  ? — In  Ireland  ? 

88.321.  Yes  ?^- At  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League,  I  think,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 

I  think,  1881 :  the  day  before  I  was  arrested.  '  ’ 

88.322.  It  is  reported,  is  it  ? — It  is  reported  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  I  may 
have  talked  to  Miss  Anna  Parnell. 

88.323.  Anna  Parnell  or  Fanny  Parnell? — ISTo,  Miss  Fanny  Parnell  lived  in  America. 
It  was  she,  I  think,  who  first  organised  the  Ladies’  Land  League  in  America. 

88.324.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League  in  Ireland  was  by  Miss  Anna 
Parnell  ? — It  was  by  me,  and  I  borrowed  the  suggestion  from  America. 

88.325.  Can  you  tell  me  who  the  officers  of  th^e  Ladies’  Land  League  were  ?  I  am 

speaking  of  in  Ireland  or  England?— As  I  have  told  you,  the  organisation  of  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  came  into  existence  actually  after  I  was  arrested,  and  practically 
ceased  when  I  came  out  of  prison.  ^ 

88.326.  I  will  give  you  the  names  from  your  own  interview  please.  Was  Mrs.  Dillon, 
the  aunt  of  John  Dillon,  the  president? — I  think  she  was  honorarv  nresident 

88.327.  Is  she  living  ? — She  is. 

88.328.  Where  does  she  live  ? — In  Ballydereen,  County  Mayo. 

88.329.  Were  the  treasurers  Mrs.  Moloney  and  Miss  O’Leary.? — They  were. 

88.330.  Are  they  alive  ? — I  believe  so,  and  I  hope  so. 

88.331.  Of  course  we  all  hope  so.  That  is  not  the  question.  Where  do  they  live  ? 
—Ido  not  know.  I  believe  Mrs.  Moloney  lives  in  London.  Where  Miss  O’Leary 
lives  I  do  not  know.  She  is  a  sister  of  Dr.  O’Leary,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield. 

88.332.  Is  she  still  Miss  O’Leary,  or  is  she  married  ? — I  do  not  know. 

88.333.  Were  the  secretaries  Anna  Parnell,  Miss  Lynch,  and  Miss  Strvtch  I 

believe  so.  ^ 

88.334.  Are  they  alive  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

88.335.  Was  Mrs.  Moore  one  of  the  organisers? — I  believe  she  was. 

88.336.  Was  she  an  American? — No;  she  is  in  America  now. 

88.337.  Where  does  she  reside? — I  believe  in  New  York. 

88.338.  Miss  Reynolds,  was  she  an  organiser  ? — She  was.  She  was  imprisoned,  I 

88.339.  Is  she  married  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

88.340.  What  is  her  name,  please  ?— Mrs.  Kenny,  I  think.  She  married  a  man 
named  Kenny  in  King’s  County. 

88.341.  Does  Mrs.  Kenny  still  live  in  Ireland  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  she  lives  in 
Ireland. 

oo’of?'  • — I  clo  not  know  ;  possibly  in  England  or  America 

88,343  Possibly  anywhere  ?— Still  I  do  not  think  she  lives  in  Ireland.  I  have  not 
seen  her  for  years. 

QQ  organiser  ?-^There  are  several  Miss  O’Connors. 

88,345.  Several  Miss  O  Connors  organisers,  do  you  mean  ?— No,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  Miss  O  Connors  connected  with  the  Ladies’  Land  Leao-ue,  I  think 
6  88,346.  Was  a  Miss  O’Connor  an  organiser?—!  believe  there  was.  I  believe  she 
was  sister  of  Mr.  T.  P.  0  Connor.  She  was  imprisoned. 

88.347.  Is  she  living  ? — I  think  so. 

88.348.  Miss  Yates? — Ido  __  _  ............ 

She  was  connected  subsequently  with  a  project  that  I 
industries  down  in  Connemara. 

88.349.  I  arn  taking  it  in  your  own  statement  in  your  interview? — I  supDos<^  if  i 
stated  it  there  it  must  have  been  so. 

88.350.  Did  those  ladies,  or  some  of  them,  keep  a  book  called  the  Book  of  Kells  ^ _ 

80  1  was  told. 

whom  ? — By  some  of  the  ladies,  I  suppose. 

Qo  recollection.  It  is  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

88.353.  Did  you  see  the  Bjok  of  Kells  ?— I  may  have.  I  know  I  visited  the  Ladies’ 

Land  league  office  shortly  after  my  arrival  from  Portland  Prison  in  1882,  and  poss  b'v 
I  may  been  shown  this  book.  '  ^ 

88.354.  When  did  you  last  see  it  ? — I  believe  on  that  occasion. 


not  know  whether  Miss  Yates  was  an  organiser  or  not. 


started  to  promote  cottage 
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88.355.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  now  ? — I  do  not.  ^ 

88.356.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  not  seen  it  since  then  ? — I  am  certain  I  have 
not  seen  it  since  1882. 

88.357.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  this  is  a  correct  description  of  the  Book  of 
Kells,  as  you  knew  it,  or  understood  it : — 

“  They  have  an' enormous  book  which  they  call  the  ‘  Book  of  Kells,’  after  an 
“  ancient  manuscript  history  of  Ireland.” 

There  was,  I  suppose,  an  old  manuscript  history  called  the  Book  of  Kells  ? — Yes. 


88,358.— 


“  This  is  a  register  containing  information  about  all  parts  of  Ireland  as 
“  collected  by  the  b^ranches  and  collated  in  the  central  office.  In  it  there  is  a 
“  record  of  every  estate,  the  number  of  tenants,  rents  paid,  the  Government 
“  valuation,  the  spirit  and  financial  condition  of  the  people,  the  standing  of  the 
people  towards  the  Land  League,  the  number  of  people  who  have  paid  rent, 
“  the  number  of  evictions  which  have  taken  place  and  the  number  pending, 
“  the  character  of  the  landlord,  of  the  agent,  if  there  be  one,  and  of  the  con- 
“  stabulary.  In  fact,  it  would  be  excessively  difficult  to  say  what  is  not  in  that 
“  book.  Every  week  reports  come  in  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  which  are  at 
“  once  condensed  and  put  into  this  book.  This  is  the  chief  work  in  the  central 


From  whom  did  you  get  that  description? — Evidently  from  some  of  the  ladies,  but  it 
was  carrying  out  an  idea  that  was  embodied  in  my  proposal  at  the  Castlebar  Con¬ 
vention  in  1879. 

88.359.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  that  is  a  description  of  the  book  ? — Oh, 
yes,  I  believe  it  is  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  book. 

88.360.  Do  you  think  by  to-morrow  morning  you  could  possibly  ascertain  for  me 
AA'here  that  book  is  ? — Indeed  I  could  not. 

88.361.  Could  you  endeavour  ? — ^How  can  I  ? 

88.362.  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  many  friends  still  ? — I  do  not  know  tbe  address 
of  a  single  one  of  the  ladies  to  whom  you  refer.  If  any  one  communicates  with  me, 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  go  and  see  them,  because  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
services  they  rendered  to  the  National  cause, 

88.363.  We  will  ask  about  the  services  to  morrow. 


[Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30,] 


I 
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Mr.  Michael  Davitt  recalled. 

Further  cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

88.364.  {The  Attorney- General.)  When  the  Court  adjourned  yesterday  I  was  asking 
some  question  about  the  Ladies’  Land  League.  I  presume  you  are  not  able  to  give 
information  this  morning  as  to  where  the  Book  of  Kells  is? — No,  I  cannot. 

88.365.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  please,  did  you  yourself  suggest  the  mode 
in  which  the  Ladies’  Land  League  should  work  ? — I  do  not  well  recollect  whether  I  did 
or  not.  That  is  the  day  before  my  arrest  in  1881.  I  think  at  some  time  previously 
I  may  have  suggested  a  system  of  Land  League  administration  similar  to  that  which 
the  Ladies’  Land  League  attempted,  or  something  like  that  which  the  ladies  attempted 
to  carry  out  afterwards. 

88.366.  I  am  not  on  the  question  of  date,  but  I  am  upon  the  question  of  whether  it 
is  a  fact  that  you  organised  or  arranged  the  organisation  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? 
— No.  I  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League,  say,  to-day,  and  I  was 
arrested  to-morrow. 

88.367.  Is  that  all  you  had  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? 
— Beyond  having  an  interview  with  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  I  think  a  few  days  before  I 
made  this  suggestion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin. 

88.368.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  speech  of  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  reported,  I 
think  it  is,  the  2nd  of  April  1881 — as  far  as  I  can  judge  the  print — of  the  “  Nation.” 

I  only  want  to  get  just  the  part  of  it,  so  as  not  to  read  more  than  is  necessary. 

“  You  see  before  you  the  ruins  of  a  time  when  Ireland  had  something  to  ruin. 

“  There  is  not  anything  left  in  a  material  sense  to  ruin  in  Ireland  now.  I  observe 
“  that  we  have  succeeded  to-day  in  getting  rid  of  the  man  nearly  entirely — 

“  (laughter) — and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  much  more  comfortable  in  conse- 
“  quence.  (Renewed  laughter.)  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  men  have  been 
“  driven  to  get  on  the  top  and  plant  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  ruin,  of  one  of 
the  ruins  of  Ireland,  so  perhaps  it  is  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come,  and  that  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  may  succeed  in  forcing  the  men  of  Ireland  to  plant  their 
‘‘  feet  once  more  and  for  ever  upon  the  ruin  of  England’s  greatness.  (Applause. ) 
The  resolutions  passed  to-day  describe  this  Ladies’  League  as  being  jointly  mv 
work  and  that  of  Michael  Davitt.  Now,  it  was  wholly  his  work.  I  did  not 
“  have  anything  to  say  to  it  till  it  was  done.  We  did  not  put  our  heads  together 
“  about  it.  Mr.  Davitt  settled  it  all  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  he  informed  the  ‘ 
world  that  I  was  going  to  do  it,  to  carry  his  ideas  out,  and  never  asked  my 
consent  at  all.  I  am  glad  now  that  he  did  not,; because  I  might  have  hesitated  ; 
but  now  I  see  that  he  was  right,  and  that  this  Ladies’  Land  League  was  the 
“  proper  thing  to  form  in  the  crisis  at  which  we  have  arrived.  (Applause.)  I 
tnink  that  certain  people  in  Dublin  Castle  have  the  same  opinion,  because  1 
observe  that,  of  all  those  who  have  been  arrested,  it  is  the  special  friends  of  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  who  have  been  pounced  upon,  Michael  Davitt  was  the  first.” 

I  ask  you  whether  that  is  a  true  statement,  or  not,  that  you  had  prepared  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  so  to  speak,  or  the  resolutions,  on  which  the  Ladies’  Land  League  were  to 

Paraell  ? — I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  contradict  a  lady,  and 
if  Miss  Parnell  says  that,  I  accept  it. 
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88.369.  That  is  your  answer.  Now,  I  must  put  it  to  you.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  books  of  the  Land  League  have  gone  ? — I  cannot.  If  I  could  I  would  with  pleasure. 
I  am  under  the  impression,  like  many  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League,  they  were 
destroyed.  That  is  my  impression. 

88.370.  Lrom  whose  information  is  that  impression  derived? — Well,  I  think  it  is 
from  general  conversation  amongst  those  who  are  accused,  or  since  this  inquiry 
happened. 

88.371.  Prom  general  conversation  amongst  the  parties  charged,  your  impression  is 
that  the  books  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  have  been  destroyed  ? — That  is  my  im- 
pression.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  they 
have  not  been  destroyed. 

88.372.  Have  you  in  any  way  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  became  of  the  money 
the  Ladies’  Land  League  had  control  of? — No,  I  never  doubted  for  one  moment  that 
anything  improper  was  done  with  the  money  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League. 

88.373.  I  was  asking  you  a  simple  question.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the 
information,  we  have  heard  that  between  6O,O0OL  and  70,000?.  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  in  a  period  of  something  like  a  year  or  15  months.-  I  put  it 
to  you — as  I  understand  that  of  that  sum  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  went  in  relief — have  you 
any  information  which  you  can  put  before  the  Court  as  to  the  actual  way  in  which  the 
money  was  spent  which  passed  through  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — I  have  not ;  I  have 
no  actual  information. 

88.374.  Has  anybody,  as  far  as  you  know,  made  any  inquiry  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
that  information  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  individual  or  number  of  individuals  nave 
made  that  inquiry. 

88.375.  I  think  it  would  be  here  convenient  if  I  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  which 
I  told  you  yesterday  I  had  to  ask,  following  up  that  question  on  the  subject  of  land¬ 
grabbing.  You  expressed  your  view  yesterday  about  land-grabbing.  It  is  your  view 
— whether  legally  or  not — you  said  that  it  was  morally  a  theft  ? — Yes  ;  in  my  owm 
belief  and  in  the  belief  ^of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland. 

88.376.  Were  you  aware  that  prior  to  1884  that  a  large  number  of  acts  of  violence 
against  persons  and  property  had  been  coramiited  against  persons  who  were  land- 
grabbers  ?— I  had  heard  of  such  outrage  in  the  papers  ;  that  was  the  motive  attributed 
to  the  people  who  carried  out  the  outrages  in  such  newspaper  reports  ;  whether  it  was 
true  or  not  of  course  I  cannot  say. 

88.377.  Be  it  as  it  may,  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  you  are  aware  of  it  having  been 
so  reported  ? — Yes. 

88.378.  I  must  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  one  or  two  matters  in  connexion 
with  this  question  of  land-grabbing.  You  had  yourself  denounced  land-grabbers  as 
being  traitors,  did  you  not,  in  public  ? — Well,  I  think  so.  I  think  in  a  few  speeches  I 
spoke  generally  of  land-grabbers  in  strong  language,  but  I  never  in  my  life,  I  think, 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  single  individual  in  connexion  with  land-grabbing.  I  cannot 
recollect,  I  may  have,  and  if  I  did  so  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  it.  I  denounced  laud¬ 
grabbing  generally  because  it  resulted  in  the  taking  from  a  tenant-farmer  the  property 
he  had  got  in  his  holding  for  a  long  time,  for  a  few  pounds  debt  to  the  landlord ;  and 
it  also  led  to  disturbances  and  crime. 

88.379.  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  your  evidence? — I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  make 
the  explanation.  | 

88.380.  But  my  question  is  :  You  had  been  party  to  resolutions  and  speeches  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  which  land-grabbers  and  land-grabbing  were  denounced  as 
being  a  crime  against  the  people  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  I  was. 

88.381.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  October  1884  at  Maryborough ;  this  is  the 
resolution  to  which  you  spoke  : 

“  Land-grabbing  is  treason  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  a  gross  outrage  on  the 
people,  and  a  legal  robbery.” 


I 


i 


Do  you  remember  that  resolution? — Well,  I  do  not  recollect;  but  I  will  not  caU  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  in  question.  3 

88,382.  Maryborough  National  League  meeting,  5th  October  1884,  Mr.  Lalor  in  the  : 
chair  ? — It  is  very  likely  that  was  the  resolution  ;  I  will  not  doubt  it.  T  I 
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88.383.  You  say  : — 

“  I  want  to-day,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  to  men 
“  who  may  be  contemplating  the  commission  of  this  social  crime  against  the 
“  interests,  and  the  peace,  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  the 
“  language  of  one  of  your  resolutions  ‘  Land-grabbing  is  treason  to  the  cause 
“  ‘  of  Ireland,  a  gross  outrage  on  the  people,  and  a  legal  robbery.’  I  have 
“  never  in  my  political  experience  seen  this  social  crime  so  well  described  and 
summed  up  as  in  these  words  from  your  resolution,  ‘  land-grabbing  is  treason,’ 
“  because  the  national  sentiments  of  the  country  constitutes  a  supreme  danger  to 
“  the  feelings  of  the  popular  cause,  and  the  man  who  disregards  this  feeling 
“  ranks  himself  amongst  the  forces  of  our  enemies.  ‘  Land-grabbing  is  the  greatest 
“  outrage  ’  upon  those  rights  which  landlords  have  ever  trampled  upon  in  con- 
“  nexion  with  the  farmers  of  Ireland.  Land-grabbing  is  an  accomplice  in  legal 
“  theft ;  it  is  a  violation  of  those  feelings  which  our  hearts  hold  in  the  most 
“  sacred  regard  by  the  Irish  race — the  rights  and  principles  of  the  domestic 
“  hearth.” 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  ever  denounced  land-grabbers  by  name.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  anything  as  proved  against  you  further  than  the  passages  I  have  read 
Avarrant  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  but  I  ask  you,  assuming  there  were  people,  I  care  not 
whom,  a  band  of  moonlighting  marauders  or  any  one  else  who  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  threaten,  denounce  and  outrage  land-grabbers,  either  in  person  or  property,  do 
you  represent  that  these  words  were  calculated  to  prevent  outrage? — Well,  if  any 
outrage  has  ever  been  carried  out  upon  any  individual  as  a  consequence  of  language 
like  that  of  mine  I  would  certainly  plead  guilty  to  the  interpretation  you  put  upon  it. 

88.384.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question.  Do  you  represent  to  my 
Lords  that  that  language  would  be  likely  to  prevenc  outrage,  assuming  that  in  the 
counties — I  do  not  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  in  the  counties — such 
language  as  I  have  read  coming  from  you  was  heard  by  Nationalists,  Nationalists  in 
Ireland  ?— -I  do  not  think  that  any  outrage  would  follow  that  as  an  appeal  to 
Nationalists,  because  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  whether  you  call  them  extreme 
Nationalists  or  Home  Rule  Nationalists,  are  as  much  opposed  to  outrage  upon  a  land- 
grabber  as  I  am.  And  in  that  very  county  where  that  speech  was  made  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  outrage  was  perpetrated  upon  a  land-grabber  or  any  other  person. 

88.385.  What  county  is  Maryborough  in  ? — Queen’s  County  ;  I  think  it  has  been 
free  from  crime  all  through  the  Land  League. 

88.386.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  speech  just  shortly  before  in  Queen’s  County  ; 
it  is  reported  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  the  9th  August  1880  ; 

‘‘  I  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened 
“  to  me  and  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  tenant-farmers  now  present.  It  is  possible 
“  that  when  the  next  gale  comes  round  some  of  those  tenants  who  were 
“  readmitted  as  caretakers  yesterday  ” — ■ — 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  gave  the  report  ? — Is  it  reported  in  the  “  Nation  ?” 

88.387.  It  is  I  believe  : — 

“  may  be  again  evicted.  .  If  such  a  thing  will  happen,  recollect  that  in 
driving  round  these  farms  to-day  I  have  placed  a  line  round  each  holding, 
“  across  which  let  no  land-grabber  dare  walk  (Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 

“  (A  voice  :)  Once  again.  Bravo  Davitt.  (Renewed  cheering.) 

“  (Mr.  Davitt ;)  If  he  wishes  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  part  of  Ireland  and 
“  to  respect  the  public  sentiments  of  its  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  say  no 
“  more.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  this  advice  will  be  followed — (cries  of  ‘  It 
“  will  ’) — -because  four  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  to  give  similar  advice  in  another 
“  part  of  the  Queen’s  County  in  connexion  with  an  eviction  which  took  place  in 
I^nockaroo.  Since  that  day  until  the  present  hour  that  farm  has -remained 
“  unoccupied. 

“  (A  voice  ;)  A  model  farm.” 
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I  call  your  attention  to  the  words— 

“  I  have  placed  a  line  round  each  holding  across  which  let  no  land-  grabber 
“  dare  walk  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  part  of  Ireland.” 

If  vour  idea  was  that  denunciation  of  land-grabbers  would  not  cause  an  attack  upon 
the  person,  or  an  attack  upon  his  property,  why  did  you  say  “  If  he  wishes  to  preserve 
“  the  peace  of  thia  part  of  Ireland  Well,  I  knew  very  well  in  years  gone  by  the 
takino-  of  land  out  of  which  a  tenant-farmer  had  been  evicted  had  led  to  outrage  and 
crime';  and  I  point  to  the  record  of  that  county  as  proof  that  no  outrage  followed  this 

general  denunciation  of  land-grabbing.  i  j  ^  j  tt  rpLoi- 

88  388.  No,  no,  that  no  farm  had  been  taken,  not  no  outrage  had  followed.  ^ 

“  until  the  present  hour  that  farm  has  remained  unoccupied  ”  ? — And  it  is  unoccupied  to 
the  present  day,  and  out  of  that  farm  an  old  man  who  had  lived  there  all  hm  life, 
Malachy  Kelly  and  his  family,  were  evicted  in  the  most  heartless  manner,  and  died  on 

the  roadside.  j 

88  389.  The  Land  League  law  was  obeyed  ? — And  the  peace  was  preserved. 

88  390.  I  am  calling  y  our  attention  to  this  :  the  Land  League  law  was  obeyed  and 
the  peace  preserved  ?— It  was  not  the  Land  League  law,  it  was  my  advice. 

88  391  We  will  call  it  your  advice  :  Your  opinion  was  that  if  that  advice  had  been 
respected  or  followed  the^ peace  would  have  been  preserved ?— Very  likely;  it  had 
been  broken  over  and  over  again  for  generations  for  the  same  thing. 

88  392.  That  you  knew  ? — I  did,  unhappily,  from  my  reading  of  Irish  history. 

88,393.  You  knew  the  effect  of  taking  evicted  farms,  according  to  your  reading  or 
history,  at  some  remote  period  ? — No,  at  recent  periods. 

88  394.  That  outrage  had  followed  ? — Certainly. 

88^395.  I  put  it  to  you  again,  as  I  mean  to  comment  upon  it  afterwards : 

“  I  have  placed  a  line  round  each  holding  across  which  let  no  land-grabber 
“  dare  walk.” 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Court  that  that  might  not  have  conveyed  the  meaning  that 
It  wLld  be  dangerous  to  take  the  land?-Oh,  it  might ;  I  admit  that,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  no  outrage  followed.  I  think  it  is  permissible  to  say  that  in  your  opening  state- 
ment,  Mr.  Attorney,  you  said  I  never  advocated  outrage  upon  the  poor  tenant-farmei 

^^88  396.  Now,  contemporaneously  with  that,  Mr.  Davitt — I  will  not  say  ^ntempo- 
raneously,  but  in  connexion  with  that— I  wish  now  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  were 
acquainted  with  what  was  being  done  by  the  Land  League  in  connexion  with  what  has 
been  called  boycotting  or  intimidation  ?— I  am  acquainted  with  what  was  bmng  done  by 
individuals  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  in  the  way  of  boycotting. 

88  397.  I  will  take  your  expression — acquainted  with  what  was  being  done  by 
individuals  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  .  As  reported  in  the 

^"^88  I  want  to  ask  you  to  keep  your  attention  particularly  to  what  I  am  upon  ; 

I  am’ not  now  at  the  moment  dealing  with  the  worst  form  of  outrage  ;  I  am  dealing 
with  what  is  called  intimidation  as  distinguished  from  exclusive  dealing.  Ha%n  }Ou 
in  any  one  of  your  speeches  ever  drawn  the  distinction,  and  directed  your  heaieis  o 
directed  your  followers  to  draw  the  distinction,  between  boycotting  which  mcliidel 
intimidation  and  boycotting  which  stopped  short  of  it?  Certainly. 

88,399.  When  ? — Oh,  I  think  several  of  my  speeches  on  that  very  point  have  been 

^^88  40a  VaT^take  it,  except  those  read  before  the  Court,  have  you  any  you  would 
wish  to  put  before  the  Court  ?-I  think  I  could  tind  many  more  of  my  speeches  if  I 
had  time  to  look  over  all  the  speeches  I  have  delivered  during  the  seven  01  eight 

^  88  401.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  any  others  than  fkose  I  have  ? 
_ I  have  only  been  able  to  collect  instances  that  have  been  referred  to  by  counsel 

for  the  other  side  in  this  inquiry.  ,  1  • 

88  402.  At  present  I  may  take  it  you  refer  to  the  speeches  already  in  evidence  as 

draw’ing  the  distinction,  if  there  be  any,  between  boycotting  which  includes  intimida¬ 
tion  and  boycotting  which  does  not? — Yes. 
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88.403.  You  have  just  referred  to  the  advice  you  gave  in  Queen’s  County  in  1880, 
and  at  a  place,  I  think,  called  Knocknaroo.  I  will  call  attention  to  what  that  language 
was.  It  is  from  the  report.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  can  give  you  what  report  that  is 
from,  it  may  be  from  an  official  report  ? — "Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  date. 

88.404.  The  date,  I  think,  was  the  22nd  January  1880,  it  is  the  speech  you  referred 
to  as  the  previous  speech  which  you  made  at  Queen’s  County. 

“  Why  should  we  not  publish  all  oui*  manhood  and  demand  from  the  Govern- 
“  ment  the  abolition  of  this  system.  Now,  not  to  keep  you  any  longer,  as  my 
“  friend  Mr.  Ferguson  is  to  follow  me.  But  before  I  give  place  to  him  I  have  a 
“  little  advice  to  give  you.  This  farm  I  trust  will  not  be  tenanted  by  any  man 
“  in  the  Queen’s  County.  If  such  a  traitor  to  your  cause  enters  this  part  of  the 
“  country,  why,  keep  your  eyes  fixed  upon  him — point  him  out— and  if  a  pig  of 
“  his  fall  into  the  boghole  let  it  lie  there.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  man  of  this 
“  county  would  play  into  the  hands  of  your  enemy.” 

I  call  your  attention  to  that,  do  you  suggest  that  would  be  considered  by  a  person 
as  boycotting,  short  of  intimidation  ? — I  would  rather  see  the  whole  speech.  It  is  just 
possible  there  may  be  some  qualifying  observation  there  before  or  after,  it  is  a  long 
time  ago. 

88.405.  I  will  give  the  whole  copy  of  the  speech  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  ? — I  should 
be  very  sorry  if,  in  consequence  of  what  I  have  said,  I  should  have  to  inflict  the  whole 
speech  upon  the  Court. 

88.406.  I  will  give  the  whole  speech  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  he  can  qualify  it,  if 
there  is  anything,  by  reading  it.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  letter  already  in 
evidence  which  brought  this  matter  markedly  to  your  attention,  or  I  think  ought  to 
have  done,  in  December  1888,  Mr.  Hegarty’s  letter? — Yes. 

88.407.  Now  let  me  read  one  or  two  passages  of  Mr.  Hegarty’s  letter.  It  is  addressed 
to  you  at  the  offices  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin? — Yes. 

88.408.  You  are  aware  that  it  was  published  in  the  Dublin  press  ? — Yes,  and  I 
believe  in  the  London  press  too. 

88,409  It  is  at  page  1305.  You  got  the  letter  ? — Ido  not  doubt  I  got  the  letter, 
I  am  sure  it  was  published. 

88,410.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  practice  of  the  League  as  early  as  the  26th 
December  1880,  which  would  be  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  this  former  speech. 
Your  attention  is  markedly  called  to  it  in  connexion  with  the  district  of  Cork,  Mill- 
street. 

“  A  meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  held  here  on  Tuesday  last  at  which  a 
“  resolution  was  carried  to  boycott  me.  This  was,  I  believe,  opposed  by  the 
“  chairman,  &c  ,  and  when  he  failed  in  his  opposition  he  insisted  upon  reasons 
“  being  assigned  for  such  an  extraordinary  act.  This  they  also  declined  to  do, 
“  and  proceeded  during  Tuesday  night,  posting  notices  calling  upon  the  people 
to  have  no  dealings  with  me  or  my  family  in  very  offensive  and  unbecoming 
“  language,  in  addition  to  which  a  sentry  of  members  of  the  League 
“  were  posted  opposite  my  business  to  intimidate  people  from  entering  my 
house.  They  also  have  attempted  personal  violence  to  myself,  and  on  several 
“  occasions,  during  the  past  three  nights,  have  broken  into  my  brother-in- 
law’s  house  in  the  public  street  at  Millstreet  (and  for  which  Jinformations  have 
“  been  lodged  against  them)  for  no  reason  except  that  they  have  been  active  in 
my  hour  of  trial  on  my  behalf.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  active, 
“  useful,  and  honest  members  in  the  Millstreet  Land  League.  On  the  other  hand, 
“  it  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  members  who,  if  looked  at  from  any  point  of 
view,  are  certain  to  bring  disgrace  upon  all  the  League  or  ganisations  throughout 
this  country.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  particularise  their  conduct  here,  but  I 
“  say ,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  every  district  in  Ireland  is  governed  by 
‘‘  the  same  reign  of  terror  as  Millstreet,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  suspended 
m  its  most  hideous  form.  I  know  numbers  of  people  who  are  coerced  into  this 
business  of  the  League  by  open  and  defiant  threats  of  violence.” 
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at  the  end  of  the  letter  there  is  this : — 

“  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  educate  and  maintain  fairly  a  larp  young 
family,  and  because  a  number  of  insolent  rowdies  here  have  been  enabled  under 
r  auspices  of  the  Land  League  to  stop  me  of  following  my  usual  calling,  I  am 
irbe  ruined  and  prevented  from  supporting  that  family,  though  there  is  no 
cLrge  advanced  against  me.  If  trial,  suffering  and  deprivation  of  persona 
iSybe  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  Land  League  here  in  the  name  o 
freedom  patriotism,  and  all  that  -is  dear  and  sacred  to  Irishmen  at  home  and 
abroad,  I’call  upon  the  Government  to  exercise  its  prerogative,  and  crush  out 

and  for  ever  such  tyranny.” 


""Ts  KTyrlTs^^'u nor  now  accept  that  as  an  accurate  or 
’  f  oi  ai-jlfpmPTit  of  facts  •  but  I  am  certain  that  on  the  receipt  of  that  letter  I  wrote 
to  thfpresident  of  the  Millstreet  branch.  I  have  made  inquiries  since  Mr.  Hegarty 

was  here  and  I  am  informed  that  such  a  letter  was  received.  t  a 

RR  412  You  cannot  say  what  you  were  informed;  who  is  the  president .  I  do  not 
know  hfs  nire,  but  it  ^as  someoL  from  that  locality  who  is  concerned  in  this  investi- 
trnfinn  who  told  me,  but  I  will  make  inquiries  and  let  you  know.  t  -n  ^ 

”  88,413.  What  is  the  name,  please  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  name,  I  will  n  i  ou 

^^88^4  Has  he  been  here  as  a  witness  ? — 1  really  could  not  tell  you. 

88:tl5:  Have  you  seen  him ?-I  have  not,  I  have  not  been  here  all  through;  it  is 

toil.ri  ''sbouldYubmit,  my  Lord,  that  when  the  Attorney-General  is 

inniiirinff  what  he  did,  the  witness  is  entitled  to  say. 

President.)  He  is  entitled  to  say  he  made  inquiries  ;  he  is  not  entitled  to  say 

wliat  was  said  to  him.  i  j 

n  Bussell.)  I  understood  him  to  say  he  had  written. 

ITie  Attm-nev-Generat)  He  said  he  had  written.  It  was  when  he  wias  stating  what 
he  S  beL  told  by  a  person  that  I  ventured  to  say  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  put  that 

President.)  I  have  said  you  are  not  entitled  to  say  that ;  the  object  is  to  know 

‘""ssAie.  Tt*  *** 

A17  Do  T  understand  you  have  not  at  present  found  out  what  the  name  of  the 
gentonan  was1-“  have  been  told  and  forgotten  it ;  I 

think  it  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hegarty  s  evidence. 

8)s  418  Be  it  so  or  not ;  have  you  seen  the  gentleman  here  •  c  /j  -4 

(The  President.)  Just  look  at  Mr.  Hegarty’s  evidence,  and  see  if  you  can 

Mtnrney-General)  I  have  it  before  me,  my  Lord  He  is  cr^s-examined  y 
Mr.  Reid  first.  I  notice  his  answer  to  this  question.  Question  21, /9U  . 

“  I  remember  receiving  your  letter  ” 

88,419.  (Mr.  Justke  A.  L.  Smith.)  At  page  1307  it  says  O’Connell  and  Reardon  were 

“fCiTlorney-ecmral.)  Yes,  O’Connell  and  John  Rearto  were  secretaries. 

88  420  Are  either  of  those  two  people  known  to  you  .  ...  o.  . 

88,421:  Now  I  win  come  to  w^al  you  ask.  You  say  at  Question  21,790,  page 

1317’:—  ^  . 

“  (Q.)  I  remember  receiving  your  letter,  and  I  thought  I  had  written  a  rep  y. 
“  Are  you  certain  that  you  got  no  reply  ?— 

“  of  tL  local  branch  of  the  League  being  reprimanded  by  me  for  its  conduct 
»  towards  you  ?— (A.)  Never.  (Q.)  You  never  heard  of  it?— (A.)  Never.  *  was 
“  of  opiniol  at  all  events  (of  course  your  explanation  now  is  very  satisfactory) 
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“  that,  of  course,  if  T  had  received  your  reply  it  would  have  run  in  the  direction 
“  in  which  I  wrote  the  letter,  from  my  previous  knowledge  of  what  you  have  said, 
“  and  what  I  thought  you  meant,  that,  at  all  events  the  League  would  have  to 
“  take  upon  itself  the  transaction  on  its  own  account  altogether.  (Q.)  You  have 
“  no  recollection  of  my  ever  saying  anything  in  public  in  Ireland  in  the  way  of 
“  encouraging  such  boycotting  as  you  have  been  subjected  to  ? — {A.)  No,  I  have 
“  not.  (Q.)  You  say  in  the  letter  the  League  in  Millstreet  has  been  prostituted, 
“  and  probably  it  will  be  so  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  to  gratify  spleen  and 
“  private  malice  ? — (A.)  Yes,  I  think  so.  {Q.)  Then  you  think  that  trade  jealousy 
“  or  opposition  in  Millstreet  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  boycot- 
“  ting  ? — (A.)  There  is  no  doubt.  I  am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion ;  but  you 
“  will  allow  me  to  explain  that  that  could  not  have  succeeded  or  been  carried 
“  into  effect  were  it  not  for  the  cloak  and  the  protection  the  members  of  the 
“  National  League  gave  it.” 


I  think  you  will  find  he  gives  the  name  of  the  president,  and  he  says  the  president  of 
the  League  did  not  sympathise  with  the  boycotting. 

88.422.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  cross-examining  you  upon ;  you  have  said  that 
you  think  now  that  you  wrote  to  somebody  there,  I  ask  you  whether  you  can  give  me 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  wrote  ? — I  cannot  now,  but  I  know  I  made 
inquiry  ;  the  name  must  have  been  given  to  me,  I  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  will  make 
inquiry  again,  and  will  let  you  know. 

88.423.  Were  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  working  at  the  Land  League  ? — I  was  in  charge  of 
the  Land  League  at  the  time. 

88.424.  And  Hegarty’s  letter  would  have  been  kept  on  the  files  of  the  Land 
League  t — Well,  I  am  afraid  the  letters  were  not  filed  at  all.  The  affairs  of  the 
League  were  conducted  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
filing  of  letters  such  as  you  would  have  in  a  regularly  organised  office. 

88.425.  Whether  it  was  a  regularly  organised  office  or  not,  we  have  had  some 
evidence  about  it.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  letter  would  be  destroyed  at  that  time, 
Hegarty’s  letter? — I  believe  thousands  of  letters  were  destroyed. 

88.426.  I  am  putting  this  letter  ? — Very  likely  it  was  destroyed  amongst  thousands 
of  others. 

88.427.  Were  any  copies  of  letters  kept? — No,  there  was  not  a  letter  copying  book 
in  the  Land  League  to  my  knowledge.  I  believe  there  is  in  the  National  League. 

88.428.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  a  letter  copying  book.  I  am  asking  you  are 
you  certain  that  no  copies  of  any  kind  were  kept  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  when  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  organisation. 

88.429.  Did  you  write  these  supplies  yourself,  or  were  they  written  by  clerks?—! 
wrote  hundreds  myself. 

88.430.  You  did  not  write  them  all  yourself,  some  were  written  by  clerks  ? — Very- 
likely  I  may  have  written  that  letter  myself. 

88.431.  You  do  not  suggest  you  wrote  all  the  letters  yourself  ? — I  wrote  hundreds. 

88.432.  How  were  your  letters  written,  by  dictation  ? — Yes. 

88.433.  By  a  shorthand  clerk  ? — Yes,  I  had  a  shorthand  clerk  a  few  months  before 
I  was  arrested  in  1881,  and  I  dictated  the  letters  to  him. 

88.434.  The  shorthand  note  w^s  kept  as  a  record  of  the  letters  you  sent? — Yes,  that 
shorthand  clerk  was  Mr.  Wall,  who  is  now  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  “  New  York 
Tribune.” 


88.435.  The  other  gentleman  who  was  assisting  you,  I  think,  up  to  that  time  in  the 
active  work  of  the  League  was  Mr.  Brennan  ? — Mr.  Brennan  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Land  League. 

88.436.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  to  try  as  nearly  as  you  can,  and  tell  me 
who  were  in  the  office  of  the  Land  League  at  that  time — that  is  the  beginning  of  1881 
—yourself  and  Brennan  you  have  mentioned? — Mr.  Brennan,  myself,  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn, 
M:r  Richard  Walsh,  a  man  named  Burton.I  cannot  recall  any  other  names. 

88.437.  How  many  others  ? — I  think  about  five  or  six  other  clerks. 

88.438.  Five  or  six  more  ? — Probably,  five  or  six  more. 

88.439.  Cannot  you  think  of  any  other  names,  except  Walsh  and  Burton  ?  You 
mrationed  Wall  as  the  shorthand  writer  ? — He  was  my  shorthand  writer. 

88.440.  How  long  had  he  been  -with  you  ? — I  think  for  about  two  months. 
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88  441.  What  was  Wall’s  Christian  name? — I  do  not  know  what  his  Christian  name 


was. 


88,442.  His  initials? — I  do  not  know.  ^  i  i  -l  1  w  1  l  t  1 

88  443.  Walsh,  I  think,  you  gave  the  name  of  Richard? — Richard  Walsh,  i  think, 

of  Tuam,  in  Galway.  ,  ,  •  •  •  •  i 

88  444.  Burton  ? — I  do  not  know  what  his  initials  were. 

88,445.  Can  you  not  remember  anybody  else?  — I  cannot ;  the  others  were  not  under 

my  charge,  they  were  under  Mr.  Brennan’s. 

88  446.  Brennan,  we  understand,  is  in  America  ? — In  America ;  ps. 

88',447.  He  has  never  been  back  since  1883,  as  far  as  you  know  ?  Ao  ;  like  tens  ot 
thousands  who  have  gone  to  America,  he  has  gone  to  remain. 

88  448.  Richard  Walsh,  where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  America. 

88’449.  When  did  he  go?— Now,  I  am  not  certain  whether  be  has  returned  from 
America  or  not.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  meeting  him  in  Chicago  in  J  882.  1 

cannot.be  certain.  0  t  j 

88.450.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — 1  do  not.  ^,.11  .  •  -r,  i-v 

88.451.  Burton,  do  you  know  where  he  is? — I  do  not.  I  think  he  is  in  Dublin. 
Anyhow,  I  have  no  information.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  1881. 

88.452.  Wall,  the  shorthand  writer? — He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  ‘  Tribune,  or  was  a 

few  years  ago  when  1  was  in  New  York. 

88.453.  In  America?— In  America;  yes.  .  n  ^  ...q 

88  454.  Mr.  Quinn,  is  he  in  England  ? — Mr.  Quinn  was  in  this  Court  yesterday. 

88455.  Mr.  Quinn  has  been  constantly  here?— No,  he  is  constantly  in  Dublin. 

88  456.  I  do  not  mean  constantly  in  this  Court ;  he  has  not  left .  -No,  Mr.  Qumn 
was  imver  in  America,  he  has  been  residing  in  Ireland  all  the  time.  He  is  a  medical 

student  in  Dublin.  tot  m 

88  457.  Cannot  you  recollect  any  other  names  of  the  people  ?— I  cannot,  i  would 

be  very  glad  to  give  you  all  the  names  if  I  could  recollect  them,  but  they  must  have 

been  subordinate  clerks  under  Mr.  Brennan’s  control.  ^  ,  .  ,  , 

■  88,458.  What  was  Mr.  Quinn’s  position  then  ? — He  was,  I  think,  senior  clerk. 

88*459.  Under  Mr.  Brennan  ? — Yes.  ^  ,  1  •  j  ^ 

88,460.  What  was  Mr.  Burton’s  position  ? — I  think  he  was  a  kind  of  messenj^er, 

hall  porter,  something  of  that  sort.  ,  ,  t  i 

88  461.  And  Mr.  Richard  Walsh,  what  was  he  ? — I  think  he  was  a  clerk. 

88  462.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  money  part  of  it  at  that  time  .— JNone  at 
all,  except  occasionally  to  pay  the  clerks  when  Mr.  Egan  would  be  busy  with  his  own 

*  I*S 

88  463.  You  have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Egan  yet  ? — He  was  treasurer 
88*464.  Was  Mr.  Egan  at  work  at  the  Land  League  then  Freqimntly ;  after 
business  was  over  in  the  day  he  would  come  in  the  evening  and  help  Mr.  Brennan  and 

^8,465.  Patrick  Egan  was  the  other  permanent  person  who  was  there  as  treasurer  ? 

88  466.  Then,  except  occasionally  paying  the  clerks  them  weekly  wages,  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  financies  ?— I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  finances  of  that  or 

'''^&'^46Y  Yord^norknow  who  the  money  was  received  from,  where  it  came  from, 
or  wiiere’it  went  to  ?— No.  I  can  only  give  you  general  information  .  ? 

88  468.  I  do  not  want  general  information,  I  am  asking  for  particular  inforination  . 
—I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  particular  information,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I 

^°88!469.  Did  you  during  this  time  pay  any  more  visits,  1  am  speaking  of  the  end  of 
1880  and  the  beginning  of  1881,  to  the  west  of  Ireland?— Oh,  yes,  I  went  down  ier> 

^,470.^  Did  you  go  to  other  countries  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  these  visits,  beginning 

in  1879  ? — I  have  visited  and  spoken  in  every  county  in  Ireland. 

88  471.  Through  the  year  1881,  in  between  the  meetings,  did  you  not  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  local  Fenian  leaders  in  the  same  way  as  3  011 
answLed  my  question  with  reference  to  your  seeing  them  in  18/9  ?-I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection,  but  doubtless  it  may  be  true  of  many  parts  of  Ireland.  I  never  avoided 
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meeting  any  man,  no  matter  what  his  opinions  were,  neither  in  1880  nor  in  any  other 
year. 

88,472.  I  am  going  a  little  more  specifically  than  not  avoiding  meeting,  because  the 
people  might  be  glad  to  see  you  ? — In  the  sense  of  searching  out  the  parties  to  which 
you  refer,  I  do  not  think  I  did, 

88,743.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  through  the  year  1880  as  in  the  beginning 
of  1879,  you  did  not  ascertain  before  you  were  going  to  particular  places  and  particular 
neighbourhoods,  who  were  believed  to  be  the  local  Nationalist  leaders  in  those  parts? — 
Certainly  not  to  the  extent  I  did  in  1879,  because  I  was  in  America  for  eight  months 
in  1880. 

88.474.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  went  over  parts  of  Ireland  when  you  were  in 
America.  I  was  dealing  with  the  period  between  your  return  to  America  and  your 
imprisonment  ? — You  asked  me  a  while  ago  whether  I  did  this  through  the  year  1880 
as  I  did  in  1879,  and  I  tell  you  I  was  eight  months  in  America  in  1880. 

88.475.  You  are  quite  right  to  be  watchful.  I  expressed  myself  carelessly.  I  did 
not  mean  that.  I  meant  to  deal  with  the  visits  to  Ireland  subsequently  to  your  return 
to  America,  and  before  your  arrest  ? — I  returned  in  December  1880. 

88.476.  You  were  arrested  ? — On  the  3rd  February  1881. 

88.477.  That  is  a  period  of  not  quite  two  months  ? — Yes. 

88.478.  Before  you  went  to  America  in  1880  you  were  visiting  various  parts  of 
Ireland  ? — I  was,  yes. 

88.479.  That  would  be  up  to  what  time  in  1880,  July  ? — No,  I  left  on  the  9th  of  May 
for  America. 

88.480.  I  put  it  to  you  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  your  visiting 
various  parts  of  Ireland  between  January  and  May  1880  and  the  occasion  of  your 
visiting  between  December  1880  and  February  1881,  you  did  not  before  you  went  to  a 
particular  place  ascertain  the  names  of  the  leading  Fenian  leaders  or  Nationalist 
leaders  ? — I  have  no  recollection  whatever  to  enable  me  to  answer  your  question. 

88.481.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not? — No;  I  think  it  is  very  likely.  I 
sought  out  the  local  leaders  of  the  “  Extremist  ”  if  I  learned  that  the  local  leaders  were 
hostile  to  the  Land  League.  It  is  very  likely  I  would.  It  was  my  general  policy. 

88.482.  Or  if  they  were  not  hostile  to  the  Land  League  ? — If  they  were  personal 
friends  I  certainly  would  have  called  upon  them, 

88,  483.  Who  was  the  centre  of  Connaught  ? — I  could  not  actually  from  knowledge 
answer  that,  but  if  I  new  who  he  was  I  could  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  tell  you  his 
name. 

88.484.  Who  was  the  secretary  in  the  county  of  Connaught?— I  do  not  know. 

88.485.  Was  it  a  person  named  Mr.  O’Kane  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

88.486.  Do  you  know  Mr,  O’Kane? — I  did  ;  I  knew  him  in  1879  intimately,  but  he 
very  soon  became  hostile  to  the  Land  League. 

88.487.  Had  you  known  him  in  1879  and  1880  ? — Ye.s. 

88.488.  Was  he  the  provincial  secretary  to  the  I.R.B.  ? — I  cannot  tell  you;  he 
was  an  enthusiastic,  respectable  young  fellow,  of  such  a  class  of  young  men  in  Ireland 
who  made  the  backbone  of  the  Fenian  organization, 

88.489.  Having  given  him  that  certificate  of  character,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
appreciated,  coming  from  you,  I  would  like  to  ask,  did  you  see  Mr.  O’ Kane  at  any 
time  prior  to  your  visit  to  various  parts  of  Ireland,  the  west,  and  other  parts,  early 
in  April  of  1880? — Very  likely.  I  very  likely  called  upon  Mr.  O’Kane  every  time  I 
went  to  Claremorns  ;  he  was  in  charge  of  a  large  drapery  establishment  there. 

88.490.  O’Kane,  of  Claremorris,  was  the  name  I  was  going  to  put  to  you,  What 
county  is  that  in  ? — Mayo. 

88.491.  Did  you  get  from  Mr.  O’Kane  an  introduction  to  the  Connaught  centres? — 
Certainly  not.  I  knew  as  much  about  Mayo  as  Mr.  O’Kane  did.  It  is  my  native 
county. 

88.492.  I  am  not  limiting  it  to  Mayo.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  obtain 

from  Mr.  O’Kane  the  names  of  the  county  centres  ? — I  will  undertake  to  swear  I  never 
did. 

88.493.  Any  of  them  ? — Any  of  them. 

88.494.  At  this  time  were  you  in  communication  at  all  with  Thomas  Walsh  ? — 
Thomas  Walsh  of  London. 

88.495.  Yes?— No. 

o  55696. — Ev.  102. 
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never  knew 


88  496.  Not  at  all  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  seen  Thomas  Walsh  of  London  since  1869. 

88*497.  You  were  not  in  communication  with  him  at  all  ?  —  I  was  not. 

88  498.  Did  you  learn  from  O’Kane  what  Thomas  Walsh  was  doing  .  I 

that ’o’Kane  knew  who  Thomas  Walsh  was. 

88,499.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  ;  did  you  or  did  you  not  learn  it  from 

88  500.  Did  you  ascertain  in  the  course  of  those  visits  that  arrns  were  being  sent 
down  to  some  of  the  very  places  you  mentioned?—!  did  not,  but  I  learned  as  I  told 
you  yesterday  that  some  seizures  of  arms  had  been  made  in  Mayo,  and  from  that  I 

would  iudffe  that  arms  were  being  sent  there,  .  . 

88  501.  I  put  this  specific  question  to  you;  did  you  make  any  inquiry  upon  the 
occasion  of  your  visits  to  America  at  the  beginning  of  1880  as  to  where  the  arms  were 
TorSnl  from  ?-I  did  not  at  that  time  ;  as  I  told  you  yesterday  I  had  severed  my 
connexion  with  the  I.K.B.,  and  I  was  not  interested  in  their  ivork  •  n  . 

88  502  Did  you  know  the  man  Tobin,  John  Tobin  ?— I  have  tried  to  rwollect  the 
name  but  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  ever  having  been  brought  into  contact 
with  such  a  man.  It  is  a  common  name  in  the  Irish  race,  and  it  is  possible  I  may  bar  e 

met  him,  but  I  have  no  recollecdon 

88  503.  Did  you  know  John  Doolan  ? — Of  where .  ^  n  i.-  i 

88*504.  Well  it  may  be  of  Halifax  ?-It  is  very  likely.  I  cannot  recall  a  particular 
man ’of  that  name,  but  it  is  very  likely.  I  have  been  in  Halifax.  I  was  in  Halifax 
when  I  was  connected  with  the  Fenian  movement,  and  I  have  been  there  since  the 

^^88,5^t^I  am°IpSng  of  1879  and  1880 ;  did  you  know  John  Doolan  then  ?-I 

88^506.  Does  the  name  of  John  Doolan  bring  back  no  recollection  to  you  at  all?  It 

507  Not  the  slightest? — Possibly  in  1869  and  1870  I  may  have  been  in  Halifax 
on  business  connected  with  the  I.R.B.,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  on  that  occasion  I 

have  not  met  a  man  of  the  name  of  Doolan.  £  t  v 

88  508.  I  wish  particularly  to  know  whether  the  mention  of  the  name  of  John 
Doolan  brings  back  to  you  a  man  in  connexion  with  those  earlier  years,  hrst  •— “0 
personality,  but  -very  likely  J  have  met  such  a  man,  but  I  cannot  remember  the 

“sSMo'ln  the  years  1879  and  1880,  will  you  undertake  to  say  you  were  not  in 
coScation  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Doolan,  of  Halifax?-!  undertake  to 
say  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  such  communication  in  those  years. 

88  510.  You  will  not  go  further  than  that  ? — No.  ^  i-r  i 

88*511  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  man,  John  Doolan,  of  Halifax,  who  was 
connected  with  the  I.R.B.  movement? — I  will  not  say  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
not  say  there  was  not.  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  there  being  such  an 

“  88, Perhaps  I  may  not  pronounce  it  rightly  ?— Tes,  you  do,  you  are  very  correct 

™88,tl3™It“mry  be  Dolan?— Both  names  occur  in  the  Irish  race,  Doolan  and  Dolan, 

the v*ori finally  must  have  been  the  same  name.  ,  t  -r,  -r,  •  i.-  ? 

88,514.  Was  the  expression  “  Black  List”  known  lO  the  I.R.B.  organisation. 

What  was  the  Black  Listl-The  list  of  persons  expelled  from  the  Fenian 
organisation  for  stealing  funds,  for  blackguard  conduct,  and  for  general  bad 

88,516.  Or  for  treachery  ?— Yes,  that  might  be  included. 

88  517.  Was  it?— 1  would  think  so.  It  would  be  very  reasonable  to  say  that  it 
was,  ’but  my  recollection  of  the  Fenian  movement  when  I  was  in  it  is  ^jiat  no  man  of 
bad  character  would  be  allowed  to  be  a  member,^  and  you  will 
constitution  of  the  I.R.B.  contained  in  that  interview  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

88  518.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  anv  questions  at  the  present  time  about  what  you 
stated  respecting  Mr.  Ford  and  the  ‘‘ Irish  World utterances  on  thePhcenix  Park 
murders,  because  I  have  put  those  to  you  collectively;  and  1  will  pass  by  that  period, 
which  is  the  year  1882.  You  came  out,  as  you  told  us  in  your  examination-in-chief,  in 
the  month  of  May  1882  ? — On  the  6th  of  May  1882. 
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88.519.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  of  your  views  in  connexion  witk  the  detection  of 
crime.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  best  way  of  preventing  crime  is  that  the  real  criminal 
should  be  discovered  ?— My  view  is  that  the  best  way  of  preventing  crime  is  -to  denounce 

the  cause  of  the  crime.  .  _  ^  -n  i  a.*  i 

88.520.  I  must  ask  you  to  apply  your  mind,  if  you  kindly  will,  to  the  particular 

question  I  am  asking  you.  Assuming  an  outrage  to-  have  been  committed,  I  wish 
particularly  to  know  whether  it  is  your  view  that  the  best  method  of  deterring  people 
from  committing  outrages  is  by  the  real  criminals  being  discovered  and  punished  ? — 
From  a  legal  point  of  view  of  course  that  would  be  the  case. 

88.521.  I  am  not  speaking  from  a  legal  point  of  view  alone.  I  wish  to  have  a  very 
clear' exposition  of  your  views  on  the  matter,  and  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  repre¬ 
sent  to  my  Lords,  or  whether  you  have  any  opinion  upon  this  question,  that  assuming- 
crime  to  have  been  committed,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  both  of  deterring  crime  and  of 
justice  that*  the  real  criminal  should  be  discovered  ? — Yes,  certainly,  if  it  is  a  crime 
that  injures  the  community  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  community  that  the  criminal 

should  be  discovered.  . 

88.522.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  is  subse¬ 
quently  called  the  Widow  Walsh’s  case  ? — Of  where  ? 

88.523.  Does  that  convey  nothing— bring  back  nothing  to  your  memory  1  I  am 

referring  to  page  212  ? 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Where  did  this  occur  ? 

{The  Witness.)  Is  it  in  connexion  with  the  Letterfraek  murder  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Letterfraek,  or  not,  I  think  it  is. 
{The  Witness.)  Yes. 

88,524-5.  Were  you  acquainted  with  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  remember  the  instance, 

88.526.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  at  that  time  that  the  mother,  Mrs.  Walsh, 
knew  who  the  real  criminal  was  ?— No  ;  I  remember  now  distinctly  the  woman  writing 
to  me  in  behalf  of  her  young  son,  who  had  been  arrested  in  connexion  with  some  crime 
in  the  locality,  and  her  telling  me  he  was  entirely  guiltless  of  this  murder ;  and,  I 
think  she  said,  the  man  who  had  committed  it  had  gone  to  America.  I  am  only 
speaking  from  vague  recollection. 

88.527.  Forgive  me,  you  must  allow  me  to  put  my  question  to  you  specifically,  and 
I  must  ask  for  an  answer.  You  have  told  me  just  now  that  the  widow  wrote  to  you  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  my  recollection. 

88.528.  Now  had  you  knowledge  from  any  source  of  information  at  this  time  that 
it  was  alleged  that  the  boy  charged  was  innocent,  and  that  she  knew,  or  he  knew, 
who  was  the  real  culprit  ? — I  think  that  must  have  been  the  substance  of  the  letter 

,  she  wrote  to  me.  I  may  have  heard  it  from  other  sources. 

88.529.  Did  you  not  get  that  information  before  the  trial  took  place  ?— I  have  no 
recollection  whatever  when  I  got  the  information,  whether  it  was  before  the  trial  or 
after  the  trial. 

88.530.  I  think  it  was  Lyden.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  mother  wrote  to 
you  respecting  her  son,*  who  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  which  he  was  wholly 
innocent  ? — -That  is  my  recollection. 

88.531.  Was  not  the  son  then  waiting  trial?: — It  is  very  likely  she  would  write  to 
me  before  the  trial,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  date. 

88.532.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trial  -^as  in  August  1882  ?  I  do 
not  think  I  was  in  Ireland  in  August  1882. 

88.533.  I  must  ask  you,  have  you  got  the  letter  ? 

{The  President.)  What  page  did  you  give? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  first  page  I  gave  was  2212;  the  actual  detail  with 
reference  to  the  crime,  so  far  as  we  have  got  it  at  present,  is  No.  45,  Galway,  page  6  of 
the  Official  Return. 

{The  Witness.)  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  was  in  Ireland  in  August. 

88.534.  It  is  not  a  question  of  your  being  in  Ireland  on  a  particular  date  or  not  ? — 
You  had  put  the  date  to  me  as  August,  and  I  was  telling  you  I  did  not  remember  being- 
in  Ireland  in  August. 

88.535.  I  put  the  date  to  you  in  order  to  try  and  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  date 
of  the  trial.  You  told  me  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  mother  wrote  to  tell  you  that 
her  son  was  wholly  innocent,  and  was  either  about  being  tried  or  about  being  punished 
for  this  offence  ? — That  is  mj^  recollection. 

13  2 
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88,536.  Try  and  tell  me  when  you  received  that  ? — I  am  trying  to  the  best  of  my 

^^88^37-  When  did  you  come  out  of  prison? — The  6th  of  May  1882.  I  left  for 
America  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  came  back  either  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early 

in  September.  .  ,  ,  t  •  j 

88.538.  Have  you  got  that  letter  ? — I  have  not,  nor  any  of  the  letters  that  1  received 

in  those  years.  ,  j  •  ,  i 

88.539.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it  ? — I  am  sure  it  was  destroyed  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters.  p  t  i.  •  i  •  • 

88.540.  I  call  your  attention  first  to  the  paragraph  of  a  speech  of,  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  Mooney,  if  I  remember  right,  in  America  in  1883  ? — Was  I  present? 

88.541.  It  is  not  for  that  purpose  I  am  putting  the  question  ;  lam  sure  Ido  not 
remember,  at  the  present  moment  i  were  you  in  America  in  May  1883  ?  xsot  in  1883, 
no. 

88.542.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  at  page  2212  ? 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  is  it  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  an  extract  from  a  speech. 

{The  Witness.)  I  do  not  remember  reading  it  either. 

88.543.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  reading  it  or  not 

“Referring  to  the -^37,609  sent  to  the  mother  of  the  boy  Walsh,  who  was 
“  hanged  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  informed 


“  that  the  poor  woman  knew  who  had  committed  the  murder,  but  like  the  noble 
“  Irish  mother  that  she  was  she  would  rather  sacrifice  her  son  than  turn  informer.” 


First,  I  ask  you,  do  you  approve  of  that  ?— Well,  it  would  be  a  very  noblo  action  on 
the  part  of  this  mother,  if  she  did  sacrifice  her  son  in  order  to  save  her  and  him  from 
the  stigma  of  informer. 

88.544.  In  order  to  prevent  a  real  criminal  in  a  murder  case  being  brought  to 
-justice  ? — I  am  speaking  of  my  opinion  of  the  woman’s  action.  If  she  did  it  it  was  a 
noble  action.  I  have  sufiered  penal  servitude  because  I  would  not  tell  of  a  man  who 
had  committed  a  crime  for  which  I  was  punished. 

88.545.  I  understand  you  to  approve  of  the  concealment  of  the  name  of  the  real 
murderer  in  order  that  the  person  who  could  give  the  name  may  not  be  styled  an 
informer  ? — I  do  not  think  you  are  putting  it  quite  fairly.  What  I  said  was  if  that 
statement  is  true,  and  if  that  woman  did  sacrifice  her  son  rather  than  that  he  should 
turn  informer,  I  say  it  was  a  noble  action  on  her  part. 

88.546.  He  being  innocent,  you  observe  ? — Yes. 

88.547.  I  understand  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that  you  think  it  a  noble  act  to 
sacrifice  the  life  of  an  innocent  person  in  order  that  you  yourself  or  that  person  may 
not  be  termed  an  informer? — That  is  my  view  of  this  woman’s  action. 

88.548.  I  ask  you,  did  not  you  know  before  that  boy’s  death  that  the  mother  or  he 
had  in  their  possession  information  who  was  the  true  murderer  ? — I  did  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

{The  President.)  I  thought  I  caught  from  you  that  she  wrote  you  that  the  man 
who  was  really  guilty  had  gone  to  America  ?  Had  gone  to  America ,  that  is  my 
recollection.  I  have  only  a  vague  recollection  about  it. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  is  not  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  your  Lordships  understood  me  to  represent 
this  as  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech. 

88.549.  I  call  your  attention  upon  the  statement  you  have  now  made,  the  person 
guilty  had  gone  to  America  ? — That  is  my  recollection  of  what  the  woman  wrote  to  me 
in  her  letter. 

88.550.  And  so  it  would  be  extremely  improbable  whether  the  person  who  was 
actually  guilty  would  be  hung  at  all,  or  caught  at  all  ? — That  would  not  lessen  the 
stigma,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Irish  peasant.  It  is  an  unhappy  condition  of 
things  in  Ireland  tha^  the  peasantry  have  to  take  that  view,  which  would  be  wrong 
altogether  in  an  orderly  and  properly-governed  community. 

88.551.  You  were  the  leader  of  the  people  at  that  time? — I  was  nothing  of  the 

kind. 

88.552.  You  were,  at  any  rate,  supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  people  at  that  time  ? 
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— I  represented  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  probably  some  of 
their  good  qualities,  too  ;  that  is  all. 

88.553.  You  now  state  that  it  was,  in  your  opinion,  a  noble  act  for  the  mother  and 
the  son  to  decline  to  give  the  name,  even  though  it  would  save  the  innocent  boy  s 
life  ? — That  is  on  account  of  the  horror  which  the  Irish  peasantry  have  of  the  name 
of  an  informer. 

88.554.  Did  you  write  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  this,  on  the  15th  of  October  1882  ?  It 
is  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  11th  of  November  1882.  Did  you  write  a  letter  on 
that  subject,  dated  the  15th  of  October  1882?— I  very  likely  did.  I  have  no 
recollection.  If  you  will  read  the  letter  I  will  answer  the  question. 

88.555.  It  is  in  the  “  Irish  World”  of  the  11th  November  1882,  page  1,  column  5, 
“  A  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt.”  Of  course,  any  other  parts  you  wish  read  I  will  show 
them  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  ? — I  would  rather  you  would  produce  the  whole  of  it,  if 
you  are  going  to  try  me  over  it. 

88.556.  I  am  not  going  to  try  you  at  all.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  questions.  My 
extract  does  not  quite  fully  set  it  out,  so  I  will  read  it  from  the  paper : — 

“Michael  Walsh  is  still  unreprieved,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of 
“  the  packed  jury  which  found  him  guilty.  [Cable  despatches  report  that  the 
“  sentence  has  been  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. — Ed.  News.]  From 
“  the  accompanying  certificate  of  birth  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boy  is  only  15 
“  years  old.  As  .did  his  brother  from  the  moment  of  his  sentence  until  he  mounted 
“  the  scaffold  in  Galway  Gaol  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  does  Michael  Walsh  proclaim 
“  his  innocence  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  I  have  it  from  the  most  trust- 
“  worty  authority  that  the  men  who  killed  constable  Kavanagh  at  Letterfrack 
“  have  long  since  left  the  country,  and  that  this  poor  boy,  like  his  brother,  is  to 
“  sacrificed  to  circumstantial  evidence  and  the  thirst  for  vengeance  which  now 
“  possesses  the  landlord-ruled  Castle  Executive.” 

{The  Witness.)  And  has  possessed  it  for  centuries. 

88.557.  I  call  your  .attention  to  this  letter  of  the  year  1882  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  that 
letter,  and  I  stand  by  every  word  of  it. 

88.558.  Who  was  the  trustworthy  authority  who  told  you  ? — His  mother,  evidently. 

88.559. — 

“  The  mother  of  the  poor  boy  Walsh,  hearing  that  efforts  were  being  made  to 
“  induce  her  son  to  become  an  informer,  went  to  the  prison  last  week  afid  exhorted 
“  him  to  meet  his  fate  like  his  brother,  rather  than  bring  dishonour  upon  his  name 
“  by  becoming  a  hated  informer.  This  poor  woman  also  refuses  to  see  Earl 
“  Spencer,  whom  she  looks  upon  as  the  executioner  of  her  other  boy,  to  beg  for 
“  mercy. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Davitt,  that  at  some  time  prior  to  the  execution  of  those  boys  the 
mother  had  come  to  you  and  said  they  were  innocent  ? — Come  to  me  ?  No. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  was  the  execution  of  one. 

88.560.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  quite  right.  The  execution 
of  one,  and  the  other  was  reprieved  ? — I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  the  woman  in 
my  life. 

88.561.  Writing  to  you  ? — -Very  likely  she  wrote  to  me. 

88.562.  Innocent  men  were  about  to  be  hanged?— Not  the  only  innocent  men 
hanged  in  Ireland. 

88.563.  That  is  not  my  question,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  I  think  you  know  it  perfectly 
well  ? — That  is  my  answer. 

88.564.  I  call  your  attention  that  information  was  given  to  you  by  the  mother 
that  her  son  or  she  had  information  which  would  lead  to  the  innocent  men  being  let 
off? — I  must  have  written  and  sent  that  despatch  on  account  of  getting  this  letter  from 
her.  What  the  precise  terms  of  the  letter  were  I  cannot  say. 

88.565.  Why  did  you  not  communicate  with  the  authorities  yourself  ? — The 
authorities  ? 

88.566.  Yes? — No,  I  did  not  communicate  with  the  authorities,  and  never  will  so 
long  as  the  authorities  in  Ireland  are  ruling  the  country  as  they  are  ruling  it  now.  I 
say  that  the  authorities  in  Ireland  are  the  criminals  in  Ireland. 

88.567.  Just  observe,  Mr.  Davitt.  It  was  in  your  power  to  give  information  to  save 
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an  innocent  life  ?— No,  it  is  not  stated  there  that  I  knew  their  names, 
there  that  I  got  information  from  the  woman. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  is  October  and  the  trial  was  in  August.  •  t  .i 

{The  Attorney-General)  Mr.  Davitt  has  already  given  evidence  before  their  Lord- 

shins  with  regard  to  that.  _  ^  i,  j 

88  568  Now,  I  put  this  to  you,  Mr.  Davitt.  This  boy,  as  we  know,  was  not  hanged. 

He  was  reprieved.  What  I  wish  to  put  to  you  is  this.  On  what  ground  do  you  say 
that  YOU  iustify  not  communicating  with  the  Executive,  whoever  it  ke,  in  order  to  save 
an  innocent  man  from  punishment  ?-If  I  went  to  communicate  with  the  Executive  in 
Ireland  at  that  time  they  would  very  likely  charge  me  with  complicity  in  that  or  anj 

^^^88  569.  That  you  state  as  your  reason? — I  would  not  communicate  with  them 
because  I  believed  then,  and  believe  now,  they  are  the  criminals  in  Ireland;  the  cause 

of  all  this  crime  and  unhappy  disturbance.  .  i 

88  570.  (The  President.)  But,  surely,  Mr.  Davitt,  if  they  were  savages,  you  know, 
vou  would  give  information  which  would  save  an  immcent  man  would  you  not  .— 

I  had  not  the  information.  I  had  not  the  information  about  the  names  of  those 

^^^^The  President.)  I  quite  appreciate  that'answer,  but  that  is  a  different  fjiing. 

88,571.  {The  Attorney-General.)  The  mother  comes  to  you? — I  have  said  she  did  not 

*^°™8t5^72.  Well  writes  to  you ; — Very  well ;  stick  to  the  truth,  if  you  are  going  on 

^'^8^5^73.  The  mother  writes  to  you  respecting  her  boy,  who  is  in  prison 

88  574-  She  tells  you  that  she  is  appealing  to  him  not  to  turn  informer  .  es. 
88^575.  Therefore  it  came  to  your  knowledge  that  somehow  or  other  •.  ihat 

she  had  information. 

88  576.  That  she  or  the  son  had  the  information  ? — les.  •  x-  ^ 

88*577  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  no  reason  for  communicating  tha 
to  the  Executive  or  the  authorities  except  that  they  were  the  real  criminals  ?— Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  „  TVT  X 

'88,578.  Any  other  reason,  then  ? — None  whatever.  i  j  x  i 

88,579.  Did  you  write  to  the  poor  woman  in  reply  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 

*''88!58a  My  question  is,  did  you  do  not  recollect.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I 

^^1^8  581  Do  vou  know  where  the  widow  Walsh  is  now? — I  do  not. 

88*582.'  DidVou  see  her  in  America  at  all  ? — I  did  not ;  not  to  my  knowledge.^ 

88*, 583a  There  is  one  passage  I  did  not  read.  The  following  appeared  in  the  Free¬ 
man  ”  of  yesterday  : — 

“  The  greatest  revulsion  of  feeling  is  manifest  in  the  wLole  district,  and, 
“  indeed  it  may  be  said  in  the  whole  country,  at  the  contemplation  of  a  second 
“  execution  in  succession  so  rapid  in  the  quiet  old  city  of  Galway,  particularly  as 
»  the  circumstances  of  the  same  unfortunate  family  furnish  the  victims,  the 
“  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  first,  who  died  with  a  protestation  on  his  lips, 
“  and  the  extreme  yoath  of  the  boy  no;y  awaiting  the  hangman,  are  so  excep- 

“  tionally  heart-rending.” 

Now  just  observe,  Mr.  Davitt? — I  am  remembering.  ? 

88,584.  That  this  poor  boy  died  protesting  his  innocence,  do  you  observe  that  i 

585.  And  just  observe  that  according  to  this  theory  the  poor  boy  who  dies  pro¬ 
testing  his  innocence  is  to  die  because  it  is  not  right  for  him  to  give  the  name  of  the 
real  cnminal  ?— Many  men  have  done  that ;  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  Ireland  rather 

than  give  the  names  of  those  who  are  not  guilty.  _  ,000  a 

88  586.  That  I  understand  you  represent,  speaking  at  that  time,  188-,  was  cond  c 
of  which  you  approved  ?— Well,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  I  thought 
it  wms  a  noble  act  on  the  part  of  the  mother  if  she  did  give  that  advice  to  her 

^^88.587.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  approve  of  it?-r-Well.  I  would  have  to  be  put  in  a 
similar  position  in  order  to  answer  the  question. 
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88.588. — 

“A  few  years  since  Stephen  Walsh  held  a  mountain  farm  of  about  700 
“  acres  at  Kilkyle,  county  Galway.  An  action  was  taken  against  him  for  300/., 

“  tried  in  Dublin,  and  a  verdict  got  against  Walsh.  The  costs  brought  the 
**  amount  to  500/.  A  writ  was  served  on  ^iV^alsh,  and  60  head  of  cattle  and  200 
“  sheep  were  sold  at  Clifden  in  May  1877  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  writ.  The 
“  Walshes  had  then  to  leave  the  home  where  Mrs.  Walsh’s  family  lived  for  ages. 

“  They  got  possession  of  a  small  house  and  2  acres  of  land  at  Letterfrack  on 
“  payment  of  money  amounting  in  all  to  55/.  Stephen  Walsh  died  of  a  broken 
“  heart  a  few  months  after. 

“  Mrs.  Walsh  and  the  remainder  of  her  children,  six  in  number,  will  be  sent 
“  to  America  by.the  aid  of  sympathising  friends  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  May  I  ask, 

“  through  the  columns  of  the  “  News,”  for  some  kind  attention  to  this  brave- 
“  hearted  Irish  mother  from  our  friends  in  New  York,  upon  here  arrival  there  ? 

“  Few  have  ever  left  this  unfortunate  country  who  has  a  higher  claim  upon  the 
“  sympathy  of  our  exiled  people  than  she  who  knows  that  her  sons  are  guiltless  of 
“  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffered,  and  who  yet  can  tell  her  brave  boy  of  15  to 
“  meet  his  death  as  did  his  brother,  but  not  dare  to  become  an  informer.” 

That  was  your  language  ? — Yes,  and  I  stand  by  it. 

88.589.  Now,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of  your  own  already  in  at  page 
2257  in  the  same  connexion  — 

“  He  then  gave  them  a  short  history  of  the  martyrdom.  They  knew  as  well 
“  as  he  did,  and  as  the  English  Government  of  the  day  knew,  that  Sergeant  Brett 
“  was  not  purposely  shot  in  the  Manchester  rescue.  He  knew  that  neither  Allen, 
“  Larkin,  or  O’Brien  had  fired  that  shot,  for  he  had  several  times  spoken  in 
“  America  to  the  man  that  fired  that  shot  to  burst  the  prison  van,” 

That  was  true? — That  was  true.  Well,  as  to  “several  times,”  I  remember  once 
meeting  him,  I  think  in  either  Providence,  Bhode  Island,  or  Laurence,  Massachusetts. 

88.590.  When  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  America,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  his  name  was  Cahill.  He  was  one  of  the  attacking  party.  The  object 
was  to  break  open  the  van  and  effect  the  release  of  Kelly  and  Deasy.  The  attacking 
party  instead  of  taking  a  hammer  to  do  that,  got  one  of  the  party  to  fire  a  shot  through 
the  key -hole,  which  was  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  platform  of  the  van.  At  that 
moment,  unfortunately  and  unhappily,  Sergeant  Brett  was  looking  through  the  key-hole 
at  the  attacking  party  and  the  shot  took  effect  in  the  eye. 

88.591.  {The  President.)  That  is.  what  this  man  told  you  ? — No,  these  are  facts  which 
came  out  on  the  trial. 

{The  President.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

88.592.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Observe,  Mr.  Davitt,  if  you  please.  Was  Cahill  a 
Fenian? — Certainly,  or  he  would  not  be  there. 

88.593.  What  do  you  mean  by  volunteering  Cahill’s  name  to-day  as  a  Fenian  and  as 
*  a  man  who  fired  this  shot  when  you  have  declined  to  give  the  names  of  other  persons  ? 
— Because  I  am  certain  from  his  conversation  with  me  that  he  would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  state  the  facts. 

88.594.  But  you  had  never  met  him  except  under  the  oath -bound  sanction  ?— I  did 
not  meet  him  at  all  under  oath-bound  circumstances  in  America.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  place.  It  was  well  known  to-  alC'who  knew  him  that  he  had  fired  this  shot. 
There  was  no  secrecy  about  it  at  all.  If  there  was  I  would  never  have  told  you, 

88.595.  You  had  never  known  him  before  ? — Never  in  my  life. 

88.596.  Now  listen  to  this,  if  you  please,  having  stated  that  “  He  had  several  times 
“  spoken  in  America  to  the  man  that  fired  that  shot  to  burst  the  prison  van  ”  ? — Yes, 
several  times  was  an  exaggeration.  I  remember  only  once. 

88.597. — 

“  The  fact  that  it  was  an  accident  was  well  known  to  England’s  Government 
“  of  the  day,  but  notwithstanding  that  three  men  were  immolated  to  satiate 
“  England’s  vengeance  against  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality.” 
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1  must  read  two  other  passages  in  the  speech,  please : 

“  The  landlords  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  the  men  in  power  to-day 
«  —who  were  ruling  the  destinies  of  this  country — were  those  who  murdered  our 
“  three  countrymen  in  Manchester.” 

—Yes. 

88.598.  This  is  the  5th  December  1885  : — 

“  It  was  by  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fore- 
“  fathers  that  they  were  called  upon  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  Irish  freedom. 

“  If  he  or  they  might  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to  follow  the  example  of  A.llen, 

“  Larkin,  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  it  was  their  duty  to  imitate  that  sacrifice,  and  prove, 

“  if  necessary,  that  death  would  be  welcome  in  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty. 

I  feel  it  right  to  put  that  speech  to  you.  Have  you  any  explanation  to_  offer  of  that 
sneech?— None  whatever.  I  endorse  every  word  of  it  here.  I  am  certain  those  men 
never  went  there  to  kill  this  brave  policeman,  and  if  I  had  been  there  I  would  have 
prevented  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  life.  The  men  who  went  there  would  not  have  done 

it  It  was  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy  accident.  j  j  . 

88.599.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  They  shot  a  horse,  did  not  they,  and  wounded  two 

other  policemen  ? — They  shot  a  horse  to  stop  the  van.  n  4-  -m-  , 

88  600  They  wounded  two  other  policemen,  did  not  they  ( — I  do  not  recollect.  My 
memory  is  not  very  clear  about  all  the  facts,  but  it  is  very  likely  it  may  have  taken 

^^7The  President.)  It  is  evident  your  memory  does  not  carry  the  circumstances. 

88  601  (The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  60?-  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  Tvall  refer 
to  a  speech^eported  in  the  “  Times  ”  by  Mr.  John  Bright  in  1876,  in  which  he  gives 

the  very  facts  I  state  here.  .  -  r.- 

88  602  That  is  not  the  point  of  my  question  to  you.  I  am  calling  your  attention 

to  this  speech  in  1885  ?— Every  word  of  which  I  endorse,  if  that  is  what  you 

88  603.  At  that  time  you  were  the  advocate  of  constitutional  action  ?  I  was  always 
the  advocate  of  my  own  views  and  nobody  else  is  responsible  for  them  but  myself. 

At  that  time  I  was  not  taking  an  active  part  in  the  National  League. 

88  604  “  The  landlords  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland  were  those  who  murdered 
our  three  countrymen  in  Manchester”  ?— And  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish  as  well 

have  been  murdered  by  the  same  system.  ^  ^  •  -l  u- 

88  605  May  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  holding  up  as 
heroes  three  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  whatever  it  was,  as  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O’Brien  had  been  ?— Three  men  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  devotion 

to  what  they  called  and  believed  the  cause  of  Ireland.  .r  •  i.  v 

88.606.  Holding  them  up  as  heroes  ? — Holding  the  sacrifice  up  as  something  to  be 

lauded  and  praised  by  Irishmen.  f  vu  ^ 

88.607.  And  imitated  ?— And  imitated,  if  necessary,  in  the  cause  ot  liberty.  _ 

88.608.  And  themselves  as  heroes  ? — Certainly  ;  the  heroism  of  sacrifice  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  worshipped  in  mankind.  .  ..  n-  v  i-u  + 

88  609.  Observe,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  at  the  same  time  telling  your  hearers  that  the 

lardfords  are  their  murderers  ? — Well,  that  was  perhaps  not  an  accurate  way  of  putting 
it  I  was  referring  to  the  landlord  government  of  Ireland  and  the  landlord  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  class  government,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the 
killing  and  starving  under  their  system  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  Ireland  and 

0lSBWll©I*0  *  • 

88  610  '  Do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  inflame  the  minds  of  your  hearers  agamst 

the  landlords  of  Ireland  or  not  ?— It  would  inflame  the  minds  of  my  audience  against 
the  landlord  system  of  Ireland,  not  against  the  landlords  as  individuals.  I  have  never 
nreached  any  crusade  against  the  landlords  as  individuals.  ^  I  would  be  very  soiTy  o 
do  it.  They  are  the  accidents  of  a  bad  system,  and  it  is  the  system  I  have  preached  a 

crusade  against,  and  will  as  long  as  I  can  ever  utter  a  word.  ^  v  tv. 

88.611.  You  spoke  in  your  evidence  in  chief  of  your  meeting  Emerty  .  les,  i  nave 

met  Mr.  Finerty  every  time  I  have  gone  to  Chicago.  rr  •  • 

88.612.  So  I  understood.  I  think  you  said  he  was  a  very  fine  man  .  He  is  in 
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personal  appearance  probably  the  finest  looking  man  in  America,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  orators  amongst  the  Irish  race  in  America. 

88.613.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  when  a  passage  was  read  to  you,  or  referred  to 
by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  you  thought  Finerty’s  speech  had  not  been  understood  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  had  understood  it,  by  his  audience  ? — Well,  no ;  and  I  wiU  tell  you 
why,  if  you  will  allow  me.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Ireland,  and  he  has  studied 
the  facts  of  Irish  history  until  he  has  them  all  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  in  his  speeches  he 
dwells  upon  the  massacres  of  Mulloughmask  and  other  incidents  in  Irish  history  where 
the  English  Government  resorted  to  wholesale  and  individual  assassination.  He  is 
full  of  all  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  because  I  do  not  like  his  inculcating 
revengeful  feelings  over  the  past  history  of  Ireland. 

88.614.  You  associated  with  him  ? — I  did,  and  would  to-morrow,  if  I  went  to 
Chicago. 

88.615.  On  several  occasions  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

88,615.  I  am  referring  to  specific  charges  in  the  course  of  “  Pamellism  and  Crime.” 
Do  you  suggest  that  this  utterance  of  his  was  a  single  or  unique  utterance  ? — Oh,  no  ; 
with  reference  to  what  he  said  at  the  convention  I  never  read  of  his  saying  anything 
like  that  before,  but  he  has  always  been  fierce  in  his  denunciation  of  English  rule  in 
Ireland. 

88.617.  I  remember  your  evidence-in-chief  the  certificate  you  gave.  Amongst  others 
you  spoke  to  Finerty  r — Yes. 

88.618.  What  I  should  wish  to  put  to  you  is,  were  you  acquainted,  at  the  time  ^you 
associated  with  him,  with  his  utterances  respecting  dynamite  ? — Tes,  very  likely. 

88.619.  I  call  your  attention  to  his  speech  at  page  2817  just  after  the  dynamite 
explosions  in  London  and  Liverpool  had  attracted  very  great  attention.  You  probably 
remember  the  publication  of  a  number? — It  is  very  likely  I  read — indeed,  I  think  I 
read — all  the  speeches  which  were  delivered  on  dynamite  about  the  time. 

88.620.  This  is  the  time  when  the  attention  of  English  people  being  called  to  it  the 
prominent  Americans  were  being  interviewed  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that  fact.  I 
remember  the  time  very  well,  because  I  think  I  placed  on  record  my  emphatic 
condemnation  of  dynamite  and  those  who  advocated  it, 

88.621.  I  am  reading  from  the  “  Nation,”  already  in  at  page  2817  : — 

“  The  Hon.  John  Finerty,  Congressman,  from  the  Third  Illinois  District  ” — 

That  was  the  gentleman,  was  it  not? — Yes;  and  he  never  would  have  been  elected 
if  it  was  thought  he  would  resort  to  the  use  of  dynamite. 

88,622 


“  was  interviewed  to-day  in  regard  to  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Government 
‘‘  building  in  London.  He  said  :  ‘  I  may  say  I  am  very  sorry  it  was  not  more 
‘  successful.  I  applaud  the  Irish  in  everything  they  do  to  get  rid  of  England 
and  her  accursed  rule.  England  brought  this  on  herself,  and  Gladstone,  more 
^  than  anyone  else,  has  himself  to  thank  for  it.  His  Midlothian  speech  was 
‘  quoted  against  him  by  the  Tories.  Did  he  not  say  that  agitation  would  be 
“  ‘  useless  unless  Clerkenwell  Prison  was  blown  up  ?  ’  ” 

Did  you  read  that  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  not  an  accurate  representation  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

88.623.  We  are  not  discussing  that  for  the  moment  at  all.  Have  you  any  doubt  you 

published? — Oh,  I  am  almost  certain  to  have  read  it. 

88.624.  And  that,  at  any  rate,  was  an  utterance  of  Finerty,  I  presume  you  admit,  of 

certainly  a  very  disgraceful  character  ? — Certainly,  it  was  an  utterance  that  I  would  not 
r^b  iTld  h^  f^*  ^‘t*"  made  a  similar  utterance  in  my  presence  I  very  strongly 

88.625.  And  which  you  would  very  strongly  repudiate  now  ? — Certainly,  I  would.  I 
ave  never  held  two  opinions  about  dynamite,  whether  it  is  used  by  individuals  against 

in  London,  or  used  by  England  against  Zulus  in  South  Africa. 

Did  you  read  Mr.  Finerty’s  speech  at  the  meeting  to  celebrate  Brady  the 
recollect,  but  it  is  very  probable  I  did. 

+  V-  stated  to  the  Court  that  Finerty’s  utterance  would  not  be  under- 

s  ooa  bis  hearers  in  the  sense  in  which  we  regard  the  words.  I  must  put  this  to 
you,  whether  you  did  not  see  and  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Finerty’s  speech  at  the  Brady 

o  55696. — Ev.  102.  q  Jr  J 
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Martyr’s  meeting  reported  in  the  “  Irish  World  ’’  of  2l8t  July  1883  ?— No,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  that  copy  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ;  but  if  the  speech  was  copied  into 
any  Irish  or  English  papers  it  is  very  probable  I  read  it  there. 

88.628.  I  must  put  this  to  you  in  consequence  of  what  you  said  respecting  Mr. 
Finerty.  I  assume  a  report  of  Finerty’s  speech  in  the  “  Irish  World”  would  not  be 
what  I  might  call  a  fraud  or  a  concoction  ? — Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 

88.629.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  It  is  the  21st  July  1883,  an  extract  from 
.lohnF.  Finerty’s  speech  at  the  Chicago  “  Martyr’s  Meeting  ” 


“  Ireland  at  home  went  to  the  length  of  repudiating  the  act  (t.e.,  the  Phoenix 
“  Park  murders),  but  her  thanks  was  the  passage  of  the  most  infamous  Coercion 
“  Act  that  Ireland  had  ever  known.  There  were  cities  in  America  that  met  and 
“  repudiated.  Chicag  onever  did.  (Cheers,  and  a  voice,  “  And  never  will — (cheers.)) 
“  They  were  asked  to  be  ashamed  of  this  act  that  was  committed  in  Dublin  under 
“  the  impulse  of  persecuted  desperation.  They  were  told  if  the  blow  had  fallen 
“  on  some  other  it  would  not  meet  with  this  condemnation ;  that  Lord  Cavendish 
was  an  innocent  man.  In  a  sense  he  was  an  innocent  man,  who  died  for  the 

“  crimes  of  others . They  met  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that, 

although  these  men  committed  the  act  (if  they  did)  as  regarded  Cavendish  it 
“  it  was  not  premeditated,  as  regarded  Burke  they  said  nothing— they  were  less 
“  guilty,  less  cowardly,  less  treacherous  than  the  English  Government  that  used 
“  what  it  called  a  ‘  Constitutional  system  ’  to  hunt  and  hang  boys  on  the 
“  testimony  of  hired  informers.” 

J  ask  you  to  note  this,  Mr.  Davitt,  please  ?— I  am  listening. 

88,630.— 


it 
(( 
(( 
( ( 
(( 


“  For  his  own  part  (that  is  Finerty’s)  he  had  never  apologised  for  any  act 
the  Irish  people  had  committed— (cheers)— and  never  intended  to.  (Cheers  and 
cries  of  ‘  That’s  right.’)  He  was  sorry  that  a  worse  man  than  Cavendish  was 
not  in  his  place.  If  England  had  minded  her  own  business,  and  Cavendish 
when  he  came  over  as  a  messenger  of  peace  had  been  found  in  the  company  of 
a  friend  and  not  of  an  enemy  of  Ireland  he  would  have  been  living  to-day. 

“  He  died  because  he  was  in  bad  company — was  with  Thomas  H.  Burke,  the 
Fouche  of  Ireland.  (Applause.)  ...  He  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  days  when 
Ireland  would  have  her  own  flag  and  be  recognised  by  all  the  other  nations  as 
worthy  of  being  a  sister  and  a  peer.  (Cheers.)  Although  he  did  not  believe 
Parliamentary  agitation  would  accomplish  much,  still  he  was  willing  to  go  with 
them  ;  and,  as  a  piece  of  good  news,  he  announced  the  election  in  Protestant 
Ulster  of  Timothy  M.  Healy.” 


B8  631  You  probably  remember  that  that  is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in 
“  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  very  reprehensible  speech. 

88  632  So  I  understand.  But  I  must  call  your  attention  that  that  speech  was 
sorae’whit  in  accord  with  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Finerty  at  the  convention  to  which 
YOU  refer  No.  I  think  what  I  took  objection  to  at  the  convention  was  some 
statement  of  his  that  English  officials  in  Ireland  should  be  killed.  I  immediately 
took  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  that,  and  a  row  ensued.  But  I  would  be  very 
sorry  to  think  that  John  Finerty  would  really  mean  what  that  language  would  convey 
to  you.  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  man  that  would  injure  any  human  being  in  that  way. 
It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  oratory  in  America,  that  there  are  too  many  unhappy  facts  in 

Irish  history  that  prompt  such  speeches  as  that.  .  ,  ,  t  • 

88.633.  You  have  represented  that  there  was  hearty  condemnation  by  the  “  Irish 
Worid  ”  and  hearty  condemnation  by  Finerty  as  I  understand  it  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder?— I  think  I  have  got  a  copy  of  this  paper,  the  “Chicago  Citizen,”  in 
which  he  strongly  condemned  the  assassination  at  the  time.  I  think  I  have  a  copy 

of  it 

88.634.  Very  well,  see  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  The  date  is  1883.  That  is 
only  a  year  afterwards.  It  is  the  anniversary.  Now  I  call  your  attention,  if  you 
please  to  a  report  also  of  a  speech  of  John  Finerty’s  of  the  8th  of  September 
1883  in  the  “Irish  World.”  Listen  to  this.  It  is  reported  to  be  John  Finerty’s 
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“  Honest  John  Mitchel  used  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  the  Irish  people  had 
“  not  shot  half  enough  Irish  landlords ;  he  would  go  further,  and  deliberately  say 
“  he  was  ashamed  of  the  Irish  people,  if  they  had  powder  and  shot,  they  had  not 
“  shot  them  all.  The  whole  Cabinet,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
“  the  Privy  Council,  were  all  guilty  of  murder,  and  if  any  man  could  have  power 
“  to  place  them  all  beneath  a  single  guillotine,  and  lop  their  heads  off  at  once, 
“  that  man  would  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.” 

Now,  however  exaggerated  that  language  may  be,  do  yon  approve  of  it  ? — I  certainly 
do  not.  I  think  it  is  most  reprehensible  language,  but  it  is  just  possible  Finerty  may 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  facts  of  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  where  Thistlewood 
planned  the  assassination  of  Lord  Cavendish.  You  would  not  on  that  account  call  the 
English  people  a  nation  of  assassins. 

88.635.  Now  Curley  was  one  of  the  prisoners  convicted  for  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder  ? — Yes. 

88.636.  Was  he  hanged  ? — He  was. 

88.637.  Did  you  know  that  Mrs.  Curley  went  to  America  ? — I  did  not.  Well,  I  may 
have  read  it,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact ;  I  may  have  read  it. 

88.638.  This,  again,  you  will  find  is  one  referred  to  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and 
referred  to  in  my  opening  statement.  This  is  a  report  of  Finerty’s  speech  of  the  20th 
of  September  1883  on  Mrs.  Curley’s  reception. 

{The  President.)  Where  is  it  reported? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  In  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  20th  of  September  1883. 

“  He  was  proud  to  meet  and  to  greet  with  them  upon  that  platform  the  widow 

“  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Daniel  Curley . It  did  not 

“  become  any  Irishman  the  world  over  to  apologize  for  any  act  committed  by  his 

“  outraged  countrymen  against  that  infamous  Government . The 

“  speaker  then  said  that  although  his  audience  and  himself  might  approve  of 
“  sterner  means  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Ireland  if  they  were  immediately 
“  available,  still  they  owed  a  tribute  of  respect,  obedience,  and  admiration  to 
“  that  great  man  who  had  arisen  as  a  mom’mg  star  on  the  horizon  of  Irish 
“  politics,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.” 

— I  do  not  know  that  I  read  the  speech. 

88.639.  I  do  not  want  at  all  to  put  things  which  you  may  feel  may  be  painful  to 
you,  but  I  must  put  it  to  you,  do  you  disapprove  of  that  speech  ? — I  disapprove  of  any 
speech  which  holds  up  that  unhappy  incident  to  the  memory  and  recollection  of  the 
Irish  race.  The  sooner  it  is  allowed  to  die  out  the  better.  I  said  yesterday,  nothing 
has  occurred  in  modern  times  that  went  so  near  destroying  the  hopes  of  Ireland  as 
that  unhappy  event.  There  is  more  real  sympathy  amongst  the  Irish  race  the  world 
over  for  the  memory  of  Lord  Cavendish  to-day  than  there  is  possibly  in  England  ;  and 
the  other  unhappy  man  too. 

88.640.  At  what  date  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  date  your  reconciliation 
with  Mr.  Ford  ? — Reconciliation  ? 

88.641.  Yes  ? — Oh,  we  never  fell  out  as  friends.  I  disapproved  strongly  of  his 
advocacy  of  dynamite,  and  I  have  said  so  in  public,  and  I  have  written  to  himself 
about  it ;  and  I  claim  that  ultimately  I  largely  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  abandon 
dynamite  for  ever.  I  am  sure  he  never  will,  and  I  hope  he  never  will,  advocate  such  a 
criminal  policy  again. 

88,542.  Those  matters  I  have  to  put  to  you  I  hope  directly,  but  what  I  want  to  bring 
to  your  mind  is  this.  I  rather  gathered  that  your  view  was  that  before  the  beginning 
of  1883  or  the  last  part  of  1882  the  “Irish  World  ”  was  not  advocating  dynamite  at 
all  ? — No,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes  the  “  Irish  World  ”  did  not  advocate  dynamite 
during  the  time  it  was  supporting  the  Land  League  policy. 

88.643.  It  is  necessary  to  fix  the  date,  please.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  chief  to 
Sir  Charles  Russell  that  the  “  Irish  World”  did  not  advocate  dynamite  before  either 
the  beginning  of  1883  or  the  extreme  end  of  1882  ? — That  is  my  recollection.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  a  matter  of  a  few  months. 

88.644.  Now,  then,  I  gather  you  never  were  separated  from,  or  unfriendly  with.  Ford 
at  all  ?  No,  I  never  ceased  to  regard  Mr.  Ford  as  a  very  self-sacrificing  and  very 
honest  man.  Of  course  I  disapprove  entirely  of  his  policy  of  dynamite  and  his  attaclcs 
upon  the  Irish  parliamentary  party.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  many  members  of  the 
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Irish  parliamentary  party  have  been  very  severe  and  unjust  towards  him  and  that  may 
have  aggravated  his  action. 

88.645.  It  does  not  in  the  least  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  I 
should  have  it  at  the  present  moment ;  you  differed  temporarily  with  Mr.  Ford  with 
reference  to  his  dynamite  advocacy  ? — Yes. 

88.646.  Then  either  by  your  conversion  to  him  or  your  influence  with  him  you 
became  fast  and  united  friends  upon  all  points  ?— Well,  when  I  went  to  America  in 
1886  I  called  upon  him,  and  at  that  time  he  had,  in  common  with  999  out  of  every  1,000 
extremists  in  America,  abandoned  the  advocacy  of  extreme  revolutionary  ideas  and 
accepted  the  Home  Rule  proposals  of  1886. 

88.647.  I  am  at  a  period  before  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  proposals  of  1886  ? 

—1885  or  1886. 

88.648.  I  call  your  attention  to  that  letter  to  the  “  Irish  World”  of  the  7th  October 
1885':  this  is  what  you  wrote,  you  know.  It  is  in  “  Pamellism  and  Crime  ”  ? — I  would 
thank  you  to  read  the  whole  letter. 

88.649. — 

“  The  ‘  Irish  World,’  which,  of  course,  means  Patrick  Ford,  has  almost  always 
“  been  ‘a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend’  of  mine  since  my  liberation  from 
“  Dartmoor ;  and  if  I  have  had  to  differ  occasionally  with  some  of  its  teachings, 
“  and  to  criticise  the  wisdom  of  its  plans  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  I  have  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  the  unselfish  patriotism  which  prompted  such  plans,  or 
“  foro-ot  the  unparalleled  services  which  you  rendered  to  the  Land  League  move- 
“  ment  from  its  very  inception  until  its  organisation — but  not  its  spirit — was 
“  suppressed  by  the  Government  of  England.  Indeed,  no  truthful  historian  can 
“  write  the  record  of  that  organisation  and  its  giant  assault  upon  the  citadel  of 
“  felonious  Irish  landlordism  without  recognising  the  fact  that  the  chief  inspira- 
“  tion  of  the  movement,  its  spirit,  and  most  of  its  financial  strength  came  from  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World.’  ” 

You  wrote  that  ?— I  wrote  that  letter,  but  I  think  I  was  in  an  exaggerating  mood  at 
the  time  ;  and  possibly  owing  to  this  fact,  that  just  then  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  being 
attacked  and  repudiated  by  every  parliamentary  party.  And  at  that  tinie  I  was 
being  attacked  and  repudiated  by  the  parliamentary  party  myself.  I  differed  myself 
strongly  with  the  parliamentary  party  for  its  alliance  with  the  Tories,  and  was  very 

nearly  driven  out  of  it  on  account  of  it.  •  •  i  i 

88.650.  I  do  not  understand  this,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
plans  which  were  prompted  by  unselfish  patriotism  which  you  object  to  were  the 
plans,  if  I  may  call  them,  of  warfare  by  dynamite  or  otherwise  ?— I  am  satisfied 
Patrick  Ford  would  not  do  anything  through  criminal  motives  ;  if  he  advocated  that 

policy  he  must  have  done  it  conscientiously.  _ 

88.651.  The  plans  you  refer  to  as  being  prompted  by  unselfish  patriotism  were  the 
plans  with  regard  to  dynamite  warfare,  or  other  warfare  ?  Yes;  but  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  any  outrage  was  ever  committed  by  this  policy  of  Patrick  Ford. 

88  652  The  statement  that  “  the  movement,  its  spread,  and  most  of  its  financial 
“  streno-th,  came  from  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  ”  you  do  not  suggest  that  was  an  exagger¬ 
ation  ?— I  believe  most  of  the  money  that  came  from  America  did  come  through  the 
“Irish  World,”  from  the  working  classes. 

88.653.  Your  own  word  was  “  through,”  I  do  not  care  whether  you  take  it  as 
“  from  ”  or  “  through  ” — you  mean  collected  by  subscription  ? — I  mean  subscribed  by 
the  readers  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  and  others,  who  saw  their  subscriptions  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  this  paper  with  an  immense  circulation. 

88.654.  Now,  you  know  you  have  spoken  of  this  as  the  language  of  exaggeration  ; 
do  let  me  just  remind  you  ? — I  am  afraid  I  very  often  do  speak  in  that  way. 

88.655.  Do  let  me  remind  you  of  several  utterances  of  yours  before  there  was  any 
motive  to  prompt  you  to  exaggerate;  in  the  first  place  let  me  refer  to  t^  11th  Sep¬ 
tember  1880.  It  is  in  the  “  Spread  the  Light  ”  column  of  the  “  Irish  World,  and 
called  “  Davitt’s  Advice.”  Is  not  this  a  faithful  record  of  what  you  said  at  St.  Louis  ? 
— You  read  that  yesterday,  did  you  not? 

88.656.  No,  excuse  me,  I  did  not,  your  memory  is  us  ally  accurate. 

“  The  closing  words  of  Davitt’s  great  speech  which  we  reported  last  week 
were  omitted  by  an  oversight ;  they  were  an  exhortation  to  his  hearers  to  send 
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“  the  “Irish  World”  to  Ireland  as  one  of  the  deadliest  batteries  that  has  been 
“  opened  on  landlordism,  and  as  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  hastening  the  day  of 
“  its  final  overthrow.” 

Do  you  remember  saying  that  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  likely  I  said  that ;  but  at  the  time 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  was  not  advocating  dynamite. 

88.657.  30th  October  1880,  speaking  at  Leadville,  did  you  characterise  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  as  one  of  the  noblest  friends  of  the  Irish  people  ? — Very  likely. 

88.658.  March  1882 — first,  you  were  quite  right  in  saying  I  did  read  it  yesterday. 
I  am  obliged  to  put  the  11th  March  to  you — 

“By  all  means  send  the  “Irish  World”  into  Ireland,  its  power  for  good  is 
“  wonderful.” 

No,  I  did  not  read  it. 

“  Of  all  the  strengthened  forces  among  the  Irish  people,  and*  I  cannot  speak 
“  too  strongly  on  the  subject.” 

Do  you  remember  that  ? — No,  I  was  then  in  Portland  Prison,  and  I  was  not  allowed 
even  to  read  the  “  Times,”  not  to  speak  of  the  “  Irish  World.” 

88.659.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  see  what  you  mean.  The  quotation  from  your  speech 
is  of  an  issue  of  a  date  you  were  in  Portland  Prison.  I  understand  you.  I  pass  that 
for  a  moment.  You  do  not  deny  you  had  said  words  to  that  efiect  when  you  were  in 
America  ? — It  is  very  likely  I  said  that  in  a  speech  in  America. 

88.660.  In  June  and  July  1882  it  is  reported  in  the  Balch  interview  at  page  195  of 
Cashman — 

“  The  largest  subscription  was  sent  through  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  It  is  but 
“  justice  to  Mr.  Ford  I  should  state  in  the  most  public  manner  that  the  work  he 
“  has  done  for  the  League.  His  support  has  never  waivered  for  a  moment,  and 
“  his  paper  has  always  been  foremost  in  aiding  anything  and  everything  which  it 
“  could  on  behalf  of  the  League.” 

That  was  not  the  language  of  exaggeration  ? — Those  were  my  views  at  the  time,  and  I 
think  they  were  very  nearly  just.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  right  to  say  Mr.  Parnell 
always  took  the  opposite  view  about  Patrick  Ford  and  the  “  Irish  World.” 

88.661.  I  am  cross-examining  you  ? — I  want  to  be  just  to  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  same 
time. 

88.662.  Did  you  on  the  28th  May  1886  say  that  three  fourths  of  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  received  by  the  Land  League  from  America  were  subscribed  through  the 
appeals  which  were  made  by  Patrick  Ford  in  his  paper,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  hundreds  of  branches  of  the  auxiliary  American  League,  through  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  ? — Yes,  I  possibly  said  that. 

88.663.  Now  I  must  ask  you  in  reference  to  your  statement  that  your  reference  to 
the  “  Irish  World  ’  was  at  a  time  when  it  did  not  advocate  dynamite  ;  have  you  looked 
through  the  extracts  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  which  have  already  been  put  in  in  this 
case  ?  Well,  no,  I  do  not  think  I  have  read  them  ;  I  cannot  say  if  they  were  read  out 
while  I  was  in  court. 

88.664.  What  ? — They  may  have  been  read  out  while  I  was  in  court.  Which 
extracts  do  you  mean  ;  the  extracts  read  while  Mr.  Parnell  was  under  examination  ? 

88.665.  No ;  read  in  the  course  of  the  case  ? — It  is  very  likely  I  heard  them  read  here. 

88.666.  I  must  put  this  to  you,  the  12th  June  1880,  this  is  at  a  time  when  the  “  Irish 
World  was  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  ? — 
Yes. 

88.667.  “  Some  think  it  is  an  open  question  whether  ” - 

{Sir  C.  Hussell.)  We  want  the  whole  paper, 

{The  Attorney -'General.)  It  is  the  12th  June,  at  page  3306,  you  will  find  the  extract 
there. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  want  the  whole  paper. 

{Th^  Attorney-General.)  I  am  reading  it  from  the  notes. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  that. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  reading  what  is  in  the  evidence. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  But  I  recollect  there  was  a  context  in  that ;  let  me  have  it,  please  ? 
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(The  Attorney-General.) — 

“  Some  think  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  political  agent  ^lled  dynamite 
was  first  commissioned  in  Russia  or  first  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  not  of  much 
consequence  which  of  the  two  countries  takes  precedence  in  this  onward  step 
“  towards  ‘  civilisation.”  Still,  we  claim  the  merit  for  Ireland.  True,  the  intro- 
“  ductory  blast  was  blown  in  England,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy  s 
“  head-quarters,  but  the  work  itself  was,  no  doubt,  done  by  one  or  two  Irish 
“  hands,  which  settles  both  the  claim  and  the  priority. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? — I  have  listened  to  it  in  court,  of  course,  and  I  may  have 

read  it  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  but  what  is  the  date  of  that  ?  ,  •  ^ 

88  668  That  is  the  I2th  June  1880?— Well,  that  would  be  3ust  the  time  that  a 
dynamite  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  James  Macdermott,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  became  a  Government  spy,  advocated  Nihilism  and  dynamite  against 

660  Will  vou  observe  whether  it  is  that  time  or  not?  You  have  said  distinctly 
that  up  to  the  eS  of  July  1882  or  the  beginning  of  1883  the  ‘‘Irish  Worid ”  had  not 
advocated  dynamite  ?— Yes,  I  have,  that  is  my  belief  then,  and  that  is  my  belief  now, 

88  670  Do  you  regard  this  as  an  advocacy  of  dynamite  or  not?— I  am  astonished 
that  ’appeared  at  the  time,  I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  number  before  I  answered 

your  question.  _  .  i.  i. 

'  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  remember  there  is  a  context  to  it.  t  j  * 

(The  Attorney  General)  The  12th  June  1880  was  referred  to  at  the  time.  I  do  not 
recall  that.  Sir  Charles  Russell  may  add  anything  he  likes  about  it. 

(Sir  C  BusselO  I  remember  there  is  a  context  that  will  show  that.  The  reason  I 
asked  to  see  the  paper  was  because  my  learned  friend’s  recollection  and  my  own  is  that 
there  was  a  qualification,  and  it  shows  that  it  was  not  in  the  advocacy  of  the  paper. 

{The  President.)  I  see  the  same  sort  of  discussion  arose  before.  I  was  trying  to  see 

whether  you  ever  did  put  in  any  qualification. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  We  never  did;  it  is  a  point  we  have  to  clear  up. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Perhaps  my  learned  friend  will  read  it  now  if  there  is  any. 
(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid’s  recollection  is— I  do  not  pledge  my 
own— that  the  paper  was  put  in,  but  in  some  way  or  another  not  printed,  that 

is  so. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  so.  .  ,  ,  • 

^  The  Attorney-General.)  However,  if  you  will,  read  anything  you  want  now. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  you  did  not  call  attention  to  it.  ,  ,  ,  . 

(Mr  B  T.  Beid.)  What  happened  was  this :  this  passage  was  read,  and  then  afterwards 
Mr  Asquith  on  the  following  day  drew  attention  to  it,  and  pointed  out  it  refe^ed 
to  Russia  rather  than  to  Ireland,  and  the  passage  through  some  inadvertence  or  other 

was  not  read. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  is  at  page  3359.  j  .  i,  i,-  „ 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  learned  friend  has  not  happened  to  refresh  his  memory 
MS  T  have  been  obliged  to  do.  My  learned  friend  is  inaccurate  ;  it  is  only  a  question 
whettr  Russia  or  Imerica  was  to  have  the  first  merit  of  sending  the  ^st  dynamite 
My  recollection  is  that  this  was  read  from  a  paper  produced  by  Mr.  Davitt  himself,  bir 

Charles  Russell  says : — 

“  Mv  Lord  a  paragragh  was  read  from  the  paper  of  the  12th  June,  which 
“  be^an  as  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  thus  :-Some  think  it  is  an  open  question 
“  whether  the  political  agent  called  dynamite  was  first  commissioned  in  Russia  or 

“  first  in  Ireland.” 

Then  Mr.  Asquith  says  : — 

“  I  do  not  want  to  read  the  whole  article,  my  Lords ;  the  only  reason  why  I 
“  wish  to  read  further  extracts  is  to  show  that  it  was  an  article  upon  what  was 
“  going  on  in  Russia  at  the  time,  rather  than  on  what  was  going  on  m 
“  Ireland.  After  the  extract,  which  my  learned  friends  have  read,  it  goes  on  in 
“  this  way  : — ‘  It  is  now  some  14  years  ’  ” - 

You  had  better  listen,  Mr.  Davitt. 

{The  Witness.)  I  am  listening. 
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88.671. — 

“  It  is  now  some  14  years,  just  about  the  length  of  John  Mitchel’s  sentence 
“  of  transportation,  since  a  hatful  of  the  ‘  scientific  ’  disestablished  a  wing  of 
“  Clerkenwell  Prison,  in  the  city  of  London.  Somebody  has  written :  ‘  The  souls’ 

‘  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed,  lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time 
“  ‘  has  made.’  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ‘  light  ’  thus  let  in  reaches  only 
“  the  individual  soul  immured  in  that  one  cottage.  Now,  the  ‘  chink  ’  made  in 
“  the  Clerkenwell  Prison  let  in  a  light  that  ‘  flashed  frantic  and  far  ’  over  the 
“  three  kingdoms  first.  And  then,  if  our  estimate  of  dates  be  correct,  flashed 

“  across  to  St.  Petersburg,  taking  Moscow  in  its  way . So  the 

“  new  light  or  force,  or  ‘  army  equivalent,’  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it, 
“  did  stay  quiet,  for  there  is  a  peculiar  good-natured  inertia  ” - 

I  will  read  the  whole  of  it  if  my  learned  friend  wishes  it. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  quite  accurate. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordships  will  see,  about  the  middle  of  the  page,  what  the 
statement  is  ;  that  is  not  a  leading  article,  but  a  letter  from  “  Transatlantic.” 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Is  there  any  other  correction  you  wish  to  make? 

{Sir  0.  Bussell.)  It  is  not  making  corrections  ;  you  wished  to  have  the  context  read. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No ;  the  10th  July  is  the  “  Transatlantic  ”  letter. 

{The  President.)  It  is  lower  down  that  that  appears. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon,  that  is  quite  so. 

{The  President.)  Then  to  the  extent  which  that  is  a  qualification,  it  appears  this  was 
already  put  in. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  point  this  out I  am  sorry  if  I  was 
inaccurate  in  any  respect,  but  I  am  sure  I  was  substantially  accurate,  because  Mr 
Asquith  proceeds : — 

“  To  shorten  the  ma+ter  I  will  just  simply  say  that  in  that  number  I  ask  your 
“  Lordships  to  note  a  leading  article  called  ‘  Carry  the  War  intO'  England.’  ” 

That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 

88.672.  {The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  not  discuss  with  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  whether  the. 
subsequent  passage  qualifies  what  went  before  or  not ;  but  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  it. 
My  question  is,  do  you  regard  that,  as  you  have  heard  it  read,  as  being  in  favour  of 
dynamite  or  against  it  ? — As  read  it  would  certainly  be  in  favour  of  dynamite.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  was  in  the  “Irish  World”  of  that  period.  Perhaps  you  would 
allow  me,  Mr.  Attorney,  to  show  you  a  report  of  the  first  dynamite  convention  in 
America. 

88.673.  Porgive  me,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  I  am  upon  ? — But  I  ask 
for  the  privilege  of  stating  this. 

88.674.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  in  re-examination  ? — I  think  you 
are  really  getting  at  the  dynamite  outrages,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  object 
was. 

88.675.  I  am  cross-examining  you  upon  your  statement,  and  you  must  pardon  me 
for  keeping  you  to  the  point,  that  up  to  the  end  ef  1882,  that  is  te  say  during  the  time 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  was  supporting  the  Land  League,  it  did  not  advocate  dynamite  ? — 
That  is  my  belief. 

88.676.  Now  comes  the  10th  July  1880,  a  letter  from  “  Transatlantic,”  do  you 
attach  any  importance  to  the  parts  of  a  paper,  as  to  whether  “  Transatlantic’s  ”  name 
is  signed  at  the  end  of  the  article  or  not  ? — A  great  deal  depends  upon  what  a  reader 
thinks  of  a  correspondent.  Many  of  the  readers  of  the  “Irish  World”  called 
“  Transatlantic  ”  an  inspired  lunatic. 

88.677.  Speaking  of  what  I  may  call  the  extreme  section  who  might  read  the  “  Irish 
W  orld,”  can  you  point  to  any  single  passage  in  which  the  utterances  of  “  Trans¬ 
atlantic  ”  at  this  time  were  repudiated  by  any  member  of  the  Land  League  in  any 
speech? — I  question  whether  the  members  of  the  Land  League  bothered  their  heads 
about  what  “  Transatlantic  ”  wrote  ;  I  know  I  did  not. 

86.678.  Can  you  point  to  any  passage  in  whicn  the  party  repudiated  “  Transatlantic  ”  ? 
No,  I  cannot. 

88.679.  Do  not  you  know  that  “  Transatlantic’s  ”  letters  appeared  year  after  year 
after  his  death  ? — Oh,  miles  of  them. 
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88,680.  I  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  page  3360,  lOth  July  1880 1  What  paper 

is  that  from  1  ,  t  v.  i. 

88  681  The  “  Irish  World  ”  ?— I  would  like  to  see  that  paper,  because  i  have  here 

aa  extract  from  a  New  York  paper,  the  10th  July  1880,  from  which  paper,  I  think,  you 
quoted  during  the  examination  of  some  witness. 

88  682.  I  must  be  allowed  at  present  to  examine  you  in  my  own  way  ;  I  am  referring 
to  what  is  already  in  evidence? — Well,  I  would  like  to  see  that  paper. 

88.683.  It  is  the  10th  July  1880. 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  We  are  entitled  to  see  the  paper.  ^  ^ 

(The  Attorney-General)  My  Lord,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  my  fnend  seemg 
it,  but  I  must  remind  your  Lordship  that  the  paper  was  produced  at  the  time  my 
learned  friend  cross-examined ;  and  my  learned  friend  said  at  the  end  of  the  day ,  it 
there  was  anything  further  to  go  in,  he  would  then  put  it  in. 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  merely  say  I  desire  to  see  the  paper  ;  it  is  not  in  this  paper. 

88.684.  (The  Attorney-General : — ) 

“A  hearty  coming  together  of  our  scattered  race— the  ‘Sea  divided  Gael’— 

“  with  honest  and  courageous  leaders,  a  united  watchword  ‘  free  land  in  free 
“  Ireland.’  We  have  in  those  elements  material  power,  not  only  to  free  our 
“  island  from  the  felon  grasp  of  the  English  aristocracy,  but  to  foUow  the  felons 
“  if  we  think  it  best  into  their  own  country,  and  there  defeat  them  in  open 
“  and  in  their  cities,  and  thus  destroy  at  once  and  for  ever  the  ‘  British  Empire, 

“  the  greatest  scourge  which  the  human  race  ever  experienced. 

Were  you  aware  of  that  ?— Well,  I  may  have  read  it,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  fact 
88  685.  Now  page  3363— the  “  Irish  World  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  this?— 
Well’,  reaily,  I  would  like  to  see  the  papers,  because  there  may  be  qualifying  matter 

in  them,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Ford  it  should  be  read.  .  . 

88  686  Only  fair,  I  quite  agree.  Mr.  Davitt,  it  is  not  the  first  time  an  examination 
lias  been  made  to  see  whether  qualifying  matter  could  be  adduced;  but  if  there  is  any 
qualifying  matter  in  any  one  of  these  extracts  I  will  undertake  to  read  it.  1  do  not 
want  Ly  request  to  do  it.  At  present  I  am  referring  to  what  is  Pf  “ 
far  back  as  March  of  this  year.  This  is  in  the  ‘‘Irish  World  of  the  20th  August 
1880.  I  put  to  you,  was  not  Ford  doing  his  level  best  for  you  .  He  was. 

88,687.— 

“  Five  years  ago  O’ Donovan  Kossa,  through  the  columns  of  this  paper,  made 
“  known  to  the  Irish  people  the  idea  of  skirmishing.  .  .  .  ...  He^ 

“  not  himself  write  the  address  that  was  published.  Eossa  called  for  ^,000. 

“  The  first  notion  seemed  to  rise  no  higher  than  the  rpcue  of  a  few  henian 
“  prisoners  then  held  in  English  gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  ‘knock  a  feather 
“  out  of  England’s  cap.’  That  sort  of  theatrical  work  did  not  satisfy  us, 
“  nor  did  it  commend  itself  to  some  others  either.  Eossa  then  said  he  was  willing 
“  to  burn  some  shipping  in  Liverpool ;  ‘  Why  not  bum  down  London  and  the 
“  ‘  principal  cities  of  England  ?  ’  asked  one  of  the  two  whom  Eossa,  in  the 
“  beginning,  associated  with  him  in  the  movement.  Eossa  said  he  was  m  favour 
“  of  anything.  The  question  of  loss  of  life  was  raised.  ‘  Yes,  said  he,  who  had 
“  ‘  put  forward  the  idea.’  Yes,  it  is  war,  and  in  all  wars  life  must  be  lost ;  but,  m 
“  my  opinion,  the  loss  of  life  under  such  circumstances  would  not  be  one  te^*^ 
“  that  recorded  in  the  least  of  the  smallest  battles  between  the  South  and  Eorth 
“  Some  one  suggested  that  plenty  of  thieves  and  burglars  in  London  could  be  got 
“  to  do  this  job  Here  we  interposed,  ‘  Why  should  you  ask  others  to  do  what 
“  ‘  you  yourself  deem  wrong  ?  After  all,  would  it  not  be  yourself  that  would  be 
“  ‘  committing  the  sin  ?  ’  Gentlemen,  if  you  cannot  go  into  this  thing  with  a 
“  good  conscience  you  ought  not  to  entertain  the  notion  at  all.  Here  now,  two 
“  questions  presented  themselves :  (1.)  Was  the  thing  feasible.  (-.)  If  feasi 
«  4at  would  be  the  probable  result?  That  the  idea  could  be  carried  into  execu- 
“  tion  that  London  could  be  laid  in  ashes  in  24  hours  was  to  us  self-evident. 
“  Eno-land  could  be  invaded  by  a  small  and  resolute  band  of  men,  say  ten  or  a 
“  doz'^en,  when  a  force  of  a  thousand  times  this  number,  coming  with  ships  and 
artillery,  and  banners  flying,  could  not  effect  a  landing.  Spaniards,  in  the  days 
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“  of  the  ‘  Invincible  Armada  ’  and  Zulus  to-day,  could  not  do  what  English- 
“  speaking  Irishmen  can  accomplish.  Language,  skin,  colour,  dress,  general 
“  manners,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  Irish.  Then  tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen 
“  from  long  residence  in  the  enemy’s  country  know  England’s  cities  well.” 

Now  listen  to  this? — I  am  listening. 

88,688 

“  Our  Irish  skirmishers  would  be  well  disguised.  They  woidd  enter  London 
“  unknown  and  unnoticed.  When  the  night  for  action  came,  the  night  that  the 
“  wind  was  blowing  strong,  this  little  band  would  deploy,  each  man  setting  about 
“  his  own  allotted  task,  and  no  man,  save  the  captain  of  the  band  alone,  knowing 
“  what  any  other  man  was  to  do,  and  at  the  same  instant  ‘  strike  with  lightning  ’ 

“  the  enemy  of  their  land  and  race . In  two  hours  from  the  word 

“  of  command  London  would  be  in  flames,  shooting  up  to  the  heavens,  in  50 
“  difierent  places.  Whilst  this  would  be  going  on,  the  men  could  be  still  at  work. 
“  The  blazing  spectacle  would  attract  all  eyes,  and  leave  the  skirmishers  to  operate 

“  with  impunity  in  the  darkness . Of  the  feasibility  of  the  thing 

“  we  are  perfectly  satisfied.  What  would  be  the  probable  result  of  all  this  ?  ” 

I  have  read  that  at  length  to  you,  it  being  Ford’s  article.  I  must  ask  you  is  that, 
or  is  it  not,  a  dynamite  policy  ? — Pardon  me  if  I  do  not  answer  you  direct,  but  in  that 
very  article  you  have  quoted  he  is  giving  a  history  of  what  his  views  and  opinions 
were  when  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  published,  and  ypu  will  find,  if  you  produce  a 
copy  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  he  says  thq,t  he  no  longer  advocates  that  policy,  and  I  call 
for  that  article. 

88.689.  If  there  is  any  such  article  pei'haps  mj’’  learned  friend  will  read  it.  This 
I  will  not  read,  because  it  does  not  vary  it  at  all,  page  3364.  I  call  your  Lordship’s 
attention  to  it? — You  will  permit  me  to  say  I  would,  for  myself,  be  strongly  opposed 
to  any  such  policy,  and  also  opposed  to  any  such  policy  carried  out  by  your  own 
Government,  with  reference  to  Alexandria,  a  few  years  ago. 

88.690.  Just  observe,  Do  you  say  that  does  not  advocate  dynamite  ? — He  does  not 
in  that ;  he  is  giving  a  history  of  what  his  views  were. 

88.691. — 

“  Destroy  London  and  you  destroy  her  credit.  Lay  London  in  ashes  and 

down  go  her  banks,  her  insurance  companies,  and  her  prestige . 

What  then?  Would  not  Englishmen  play  at  this  game,  too?  Might  not 
Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway  share  the  fate  of  London?  Possibly,  but 
not  likely.  But  if  so,  then  lay  Liverpool,  Manphester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield 
“  likewise  in  ashes  !  The  four  English  cities  are  worth  more  than  the  four  Irish 
cities.  What  then  ?  Then  the  flag  of  the  Revolution  would  appear  in  England 

“ . Ireland  would  be  England’s  regenerator  as  well  as  her  own 

“  emancipator ;  and  over  the  blackened  ruins  the  English  Republic  and  the  Irish 
Republic,  forgetting  and  forgiving  the  past,  would  sign  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
peace,” 

I  put  it  to  you  if  there  is  anything  to  qualify  that,  let  it  be  read.  Do  you  represent 
that  is  as  article  deprecating  dynamite  ? — If  that  article  appeared  as  you  read  it  in 
that  copy  of  the  “Irish  World”  it  would  be  very  reprehensible,  and  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  opinion  I  formed  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  at  the  time. 

88.692.  Now,  I  call  my  Lord’s  attention  to  this  at  page  5600,  Question  86,774  in 
your  evidence-in-chief ^ 

“  {A.)  Whenever  I  have  gone  to  America  afterwards  his  was  the  first  house 
“  to  which  I  bent  my  footsteps  in  New  York  after  arriving,  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  this  about  him  ;  He  is  a  man  altogether  misrepresented  in 
“  England.  I  know  a  large  number  of  people  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  I 
have  yet  to  meet  a  better  man  morally  and  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  ph^lan- 
“  thropist  than  Patrick  Ford.” 

Now,  I  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  paper? — I  am  speaking  of  him,  not  of  his  paper, 
and  I  endorse  every  word  of  that ;  I  speak  of  him  as  I  found  him  not  as  he  is 
represented  in  this  paper,  or  your  paper,  or  any  other,  aad  I  am  not  going  to  con- 
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demn  a  man  who  is  a  repentent  sinner,  it  is  contrary  to  Christian  charity  to  do  it,  he 
has  given  up  dynamite,  and  I  am  very  glad  he  has. 

“  Now  I  would  ask  you  in  reference  to  his  paper,  one  period  of  his  paper 
“  particularly,  up  to  1883,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  had  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  in  any 
“  way  countenanced  or  suggested  the  use  of  dynamite? 

—Now  listen  to  your  answer,  Mr.  Davitt •  t  i  i.  j  ^  i 

“  I  think  not.  Before  the  land  movement  started  in  Ireland  it  had  advocated 

“  the  Skirmishing  Fund  policy,  which  was  started  by  O’Donovan  Rossa,  but  when 
“  the  agitation  sprang  up  in  the  west  of  Ireland  it  ceased  to  advocate  resort  to 
“  revolutionary  methods,  and  gave  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  a  continuous  and 
“  generous  support  up  to  what  is  known  as  the  Kilraainharn  Treaty.  ^ 

_ _ Yes,  I  think  I  can  find  proof  of  that  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Irish  M  orld,  that  is  my 

belief  at  the  time,  and  that  is  my  belief  now.  ,  ,Tr  u  ..  r  00  ^  r  ^  u 

88.694.  Now  page  3371,  my  Lord.  It  is  the  ‘‘^h  World  of  23rd  of  Oct^er 

1880.  I  asked  you  about  the  use  of  the  words  “  Spread  he  hght  m  your  telegram  ?-Yes. 

88.695.  You  said  you  knew  that  “  Spread  the  light  referred  to  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  1-1  did  not  say  that.  I  said  I  knew  “  Spread  the  Light  Fund  referred  to 

sending  the  “  Irish  World”  to  Ireland.  .  .  ^  ,  i.  .  ^  % 

88.696.  Had  been  used  in  connexion  with  it.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  not  got  quite 
your  answer  in  my  mind  ? — I  think  not. 

88.697.  20th  November  1880,  page  3372 :  1^1-04.4.4.1,  a 

“  Spread  the  light  my  countrymen,  spread  the  light !  Better  than  dynamite 
“  though  a  grand  ‘  factor  ’  in  our  affairs— better  still  is  the  light  of  truth.” 

Do  you  remember  that?— I  think  from  the  language  that  is  part  of  Transatlantics 
raving  at  the  time.  You  must  not  take  his  meaning  of  “  Spread  the  light  as  my 

{The  President.)  It  is  signed  “  T.A.”  ?— That  is  Transatlantic,  my  Lord.  I 

®'‘8r699*mri«orMy-efflw«i.)  Now  the  24th  of  September  1881.  Do  I  understend 
Mr.  Davitt  you  exclude  in  your  mind  Patrick  Ford  altogether  from  anything 
annears  in  his  paper  signed  by  Transatlantic  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  l  am  not  the 
manager  of  a  paper  mylelf,  but  if  I  was  I  would  be  reluctant  to  accept  the  ryponsi- 
bility  for  what  every  contributor  would  send.  Legally,  I  suppose,  every  editor  is 

responsible,  morally  it  would  be  otherwise.  .  ,  i  •4.-  a  ^ 

88,700.  Do  you  represent  when  you  speak  of  Patnck  Ford  as  a  Christian  and  moral 

man? — Which  he  is.  i  ,1.  a  ^ 

88  701.  That  would  justify  you  in  excluding  every  article  that  appeared  week  by 

week  by  Transatlantic  ? — I  do  not  know  how  he  would  look  upon  it.  Probably  he 

takes  a  different  view  of  the  matter  from  what  I  do.  ■,  t  .5  x  » 

88,702.  24th  of  September  1881.  “  Irish  World  still  advocating  the  Land  League  ? 

_ I  suppose  so.  I  was  in  prison  then  and  had  no  knowledge. 

88  703  Your  evidence  in  chief  was  given  with  reference  to  specific  periods,  and  1 
have  read  several  passages  to  you.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  their  Lordships  you 
do  not  believe  that  in  September  1881  Ford  was  advocating  the  Land  League  poljcy  ?— 
I  told  you  I  believe  so,  but  I  had  not  the  same  opportunity  of  judging  as  I  had  both 
before  and  after  I  came  out  of  prison. 

88,704.  Now,  just  listen  to  this  :— 

“  It  is  on  the  24th  September  1881.  I  follow  my  letter  with  arguments, 
recommendations,  and  proofs  to  show  my  countrymen  the  weak  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  teach  them  where  and  how  to  strixe.  there 
is  plenty  of  dry  kindling  wood  in  England  and  Scotland  to  set  the  whole 
working  population  in  a  blaze.  The  farm  labourers,  the  factory  hands,  the  ^bons 
of  paupers  disinherited  from  the  common  lands  by  the  rich,  the  186,000  im¬ 
prisoned  English  criminals,  the  half  million  uncaught  criminals  in  Englan^  the 
falling  English  manufacturers,  the  idle  workpeople  and  their  starving  children. 
Here  are  abundant  materials  for  the  prophet  of  the  people.  He  must  be  some¬ 
where  in  the  crowd,  at  present  obscure.  Let  him  come  forth  to  save  the  people, 
spread  the  light  through  England.” 


a 
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I  think  you  will  find  that  is  another  of  Transatlantic’s. 
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88.705.  The  28th  October  1882,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Rowe  ? — That  would  come  nearly 
within  the  period  in  which  I  said  yesterday  the  “Irish  World”  ceased  to  support 
Mr.  Parnell’s  policy,  October  1882,  near  the  time  of  the  open  hostility  of  the 
“  Irish  World.”  I  think  you  will  find  some  articles  in  the  “  Irish  W  orld  ”  that  you 
have  been  reading,  showing  that  it  was  then  in  hostility. 

88.706.  I  think  you  are  in  error,  but  still  I  will  take  that  at  present.  Do  you 
suggest  to  me,  that  speaking  so  far  as  Ford  is  concerned,  it  is  not  fair  to  read  it  ? — 
Well,  I  would  think  not  at  that  period,  because  he  took  strong  exception  to  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  from  that  time  forward  for  a  couple  of  ye^rs  he  was  attacked 
on  that  side  by  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  he  struck  back- 

88.707.  Did  not  you  refer  to  Edward  J.  Rowe  ? — I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  his 
name  in  this  inquiry. 

88.708.  Did  you  know  him  ? — No. 

88.709.  Not  in  America  ? — I  may  have  met  him,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  fact. 

88.710.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — Quite  sure.  You  remind  me,  I  think  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  opening  statement,  that  he  drafted  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention,  in  fact  he  was  not  there  at  all.  I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  names  and  I  do 
not  find  the  name  there. 

88.711.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  list.  Did  you  know  Mr.  E.  J.  Rowe? — It  is 
just  possible  I  may  have  met  him  amongst  the  tens  of  thousands  of  people  I  met  in 
America,  but  the  name  does  not  recall  individuality, 

88.712.  I  do  not  mean  in  that  sense  ?— JN’o,  I  may  have  met  bi™,  I  am  not  sure,  and 
I  would  not  like  to  be  positive  one  way  or  the  other.  Yet,  stay,  I  think  I  have  a 
remembrance  of  a  meeting  in  New  York,  at  which  a  little  child  five  or  six  years  old 
gave  me  some  flowers,  of  the  name  of  I^owe,  and  it  is  possible  she  may  have  been  the 
daughter  of  that  man.  The  mention  of  the  name  brings  the  circumstance  to  my  mind, 
and  if  it  is  so,  and  he  is  the  father  of  that  child,  then  1  must  have  known  him. 

88.713.  I  understand  your  yIow  to  be,  speaking  of  dynamite  as  distinguished  from 
the  Phoenix  Park  murder  or  anything  of  that  kind,  you  recognise  the  fact  that 
through  1883  and  1884  I  will  put  it.  Ford  was  advocating  dynamite  ? — Oh,  yes,  he 
was  advocating  a  policy  of  dynamite  which  nearly  destroyed  his  own  paper  and 
alienated  a  great  number  of  friends  and  supporters  from  him  in  America  and  Ireland, 
and  I  am  very  glad  he  has  abandoned  it  for  evep. 

88.714.  When  do  I  understand  you  to  say  he  abandoned  dynamite  ? — I  would  think 
some  time  in  X885,  I  am  not  very  accurate.  I  fancy  in  1885. 

88.715.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  ? — No,  I  have  prepared  an  index  of  the  “  Irish  World,” 
but  I  am  sprry  to  say  I  have  not  it  here. 

88.716.  Of  course  if  you  would  give  me  a  date  when  you  say  that  Ford  abandoned 
the  dynainite  policy  I  will  see  whether  there  are  any  extracts  that  can  be  got  ? — I 
can  only  speak  from  general  recollection,  and  I  think  it  was  some  time  early  in  1885, 
but  I  may  be  wrong.  I  have  an  index  of  the  paper  containing  a  whole  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  I  will  be  able  to  srive  you  to-morrow  if  unfortunately  you  are  not  done 
with  me  to-day. 

88.717.  Just  listen  to  this,  25th  March  1882 ;  gain  it  is  “  Transatlantic,”  I  read 
that  at  once  froni  the  “  Irish  World  ”  : — 

“  A  E[int  for  English  Gloyernment  Spies. 

“  Bailey,  who  informed  the  Dublin  police  concerning  deposits  of  arms  and 
ammunition  concealed  in  the  premises  of  the  Whelans,  of  Kevin  Street,  Dublin, 
“  came  to  an  untimely — rian  informer’s — end  the  other  ^.e  was  found  in 

Skinner’s  Alley  by  a  police^uaii  lying  Qb  his  face.  Believing  fhat  he  was  in  a 
“  drunken  fit,  they  conveyed  hina  to  Jervis  Street  Hospital,  when  on  examination 
“  by  the  surgeons  he  was  found  to  be  dead.  Two  shots  had  been  fired  at  the 
“  man,  ppobably  from  a  revolyer.  One  passed  through  the  forehead  entering  the 
“  brain,  and  the  other  behind  the  ear,  also  penetrating  the  skull.  The  man  has 
“  been  recognised  as  Bernard  Bailey,  a  bacon  curer,  who  gave  information  as  to 
“  fhe  Fenian  store  of  arms  sei2sed  in  Kevin  Street  last  December.  Bailey  had 
been  under  police  protection  until  about  a  fortnight  ago.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
four  children.  No  arrests  have  been  made.” 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  wol’fiS)  “  came  to  an  untimely — an  informer’s — end  the 
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”  ?— A  verv  criminal,  stupid,  and  reprehensible  thing  to  say  even  about  an 

informer  I  am  not  in  favour  of  killing  anybody. 

718  You  are  not  in  favour  of  killing  an  informer  ?— 1  am  not. 

88  719  I  call  your  attention  to  a  signed  article  of  Patrick  Ford  s  of  the  4th  December 
I88fi  That  I  gather,  Mr.  Davitt,  would  be  rather  more  than  a  year  after  a  year  and 
Thalf  after,  according  to  you,  Ford  had  finally  abandoned  the  dynamite  policy  ?-I  am 

you  knew  ?-I  told  you  my  belief  was  it  was  some 

72L  You  have  already  said  more  thai,  once  that  ho  absolutely  gave  it  up  when 

he  heard  of  the  Home  Rule  scheme  of  1886  ?— That  is  my  belief. 

88  722.  This  “  gospel  of  dynamite,” — this  is  the  4th  September  18^.  I  remember 
fhflt  verv  article,  and  I  have  something  to  say  wheiryon  have  uoue. 

88  723.  Very  well,  I  will  read  it,  it  has  not  been  read,  I  think.  If  it  had  been  read 

I  would  give  you  the  page  at  once,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

{The  Witness.)  Please,  Sir  Charles,  look  that  up,  it  is  very  important. 

“  This  gospel  of  dynamite  is  one  of  those  subjects.  Well,  all  that  I  have 
“  ever  said  on  this  subject  I  stand  by  now  ;  and  I  stand  by  it  not  because  I  said 

..  . but  because  I  believe  1  am  right.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that 

“  ‘  every  creature  of  God  is  good.’  Dynamite  then,  considered  in  its  origin  and 
“  elements  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  is  necessarily  good  •  •  •  • 

“  Now  dynamite  has  been  abused  by  the  anarchists.  For  any  member  of  a 
“  community  to  endeavour  by  violence  to  resist  the  Government,  and  overturn 
“  the  laws  of  that  community,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chicago  anarchists  I 
“  care  not  whether  the  community  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic— I  hold  to  be 
“  altogether  wrong.  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere 

“  dynamite  employed  in  the  direction  given  to  it  by  Irish  patriotism  was  never 
“  intended  for  anarchical  purposes.  It  was  not  a  war  against  society.  It  was  a 
wcLT  between  the  two  nutions. 


a 


That  in  the  original  is  in  italics: — 

“  Por  centuries  the  conquering  nation  has  waged  in  one  form  or  another  a 
“  War  of  Extermination  against  the  people  of  the  conquered  nation  .  .  .  . 

“  The  Irish  cannot  fight  on  the  honourable  conditions  which  their  English  con- 
“  nuerors  mockingly  prescribe.  If  they  are  to  fight  at  all  they  must  avail  them- 
“  sWes  of  such  methods  and  such  agencies  as  nature  and  science  put  within  their 

“  reach. 


(( 


»  I  don’t  advise  anything.  I  am  merely  explaining  my  position  ^d  pointing 
out  what  seems  to  me  the  inevitable.  It  is  vain  to  cry  out  Peace  .  Peace .  when 
?here  is  no  peace  ....  General  Buller,  who  leads  the  enemy  employed 
dvnamite  against  his  unfortunate  victims — women  and  children  in  the  caves  of 
7ululand  .^  ...  If  the  Irish  accept  battle  from  him  they  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  fio-ht  him  with  his  own  weapon,  and  wage  the  war  of  extermination 
from  one  sMe  or  the  other  to  the  bitter  end.  Father  Cronin  asks  if  I  want  to 
set  aside  Parnell  and  the  policy  that  has  bom  such  golden  fruit  ?  I  answer  no 
Thave  laboured  too  long  and  too  hard  to  build  up  the  movement  of  which 
Parnell  is  the  supreme  head  to  think  now  of  undoing  my  work.  I  feel  that  1 
Lve  not  laboured  in  vain.  I  am  loyal  to  Parnell  but  not  his  slave.  PameU  in 
my  judgment  has  made  some  mistakes.  The  Kilmainham  treaty,  so-ca  led,  I  think 
wJs^  a  mistake  ;  his  forcing  O’Shea  on  the  people  of  Galway  I  think  was  a 
mistake;  and  his  denial  in  the  House  of  Commons 

in  his  Cincinnati  speech  I  cannot  regard  but  as  a  mistake.  But  takin 
him  in  all  I  do  not  believe— and  this  I  say  in  all  sincerity--that  Parnells 
place  could  so  well  be  filled  by  any  other  man  now  living.  There 
Ls  a  time  when  I  thought  Ireland  might  be  aided  by  other  than 
Parliamentary  methods  without  making  Parnell  in  any  way  re^onsi  e, 
but  at  no  time  did  I  oppose  Parnell’s  policy  on  its  merits.  One  idea 
was  ever  before  me,  and  that  was,  no  matter  what  plan  was  adopted 
or  set  aside,  the  union  of  the  Irish  race  was  essential  to  success  ;  and  so  I  ceased 
to  advocate,  though  I  did  not  denounce,  all  other  schemes  save  the 
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“  Parliamentary  programme.  I  said  to  my  friends  :  Let  us  give  Parnell  a  fair 
trial.  And  what  I  meant  by  a  fair  trial  was  not  that  we  should  step  aside  and 
“  give  him  the  right  of  way,  not  that  we  should  fold  our  arms  and  do  nothing  to 
“  embarrass  him,  but  that  we  should  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  co-operate  with  him 
“  heartily  and  in  good  faith,  and  then  having  given  Parnell  this  fair  trial,  having 
“  worked  with  him  loyally  and  faithfully,  if  he  failed,  if  we  all  failed,  on  that  line 
“  of  policy,  we  were  resolved  that  the  Irish  cause,  too,  should  not  be  voted  a  failure, 
but  that  another  policy  and  other  methods  now  in  abeyance  should  be  brought 
“  into  play,  and  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  until  the  close  of  the  war,  until  Ireland 
**  was  free,  or  the  Irish  people  were  blotted  out  and  exterminated  from  Irish  soil. 

“  My  personal  acts  and  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  in  the  ‘  Irish  World’  will 
“  attest  the  good  faith  of  these  declarations.  I  have  encouraged  the  I'arnell 
“  Parliamentary  Fund.  I  have  subscribed  to  that  fund  out  of  my  own  private 
“  purse.  I  have  published  the  reports  and  manifestoes  of  its  officers,  and  all  con- 
“  tributions  to  that  fund  committed  to  my  care  I  have  cheerfully  forwarded  to 
“  the  reverend  treasurer.  On  the  very  day  Father  Cronin  was  denouncing  me  as 
an  enemy  of  Parnell  I  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  O’Reilly  a  check  for 

“  82,000  to  aid  Parnell . I  went  to  Chicago  to  gratify  others 

“  not  to  please  myself . I  was  in  ill-health . I 

“  had  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  at  home . But  when  my  friends 

“  urged  me  to  go  and  when  Mr.  Redmond,  in  whose  face  I  noticed  an  expression 
“  of  anxiety,  said  to  me  that  my  presence  at  the  Convention  would  give  the 
“  appearance  of  union,  I  dismissed  all  thought  of  personal  discomfort  and  went 
“  with  them. 

“  The  night  before  the  Convention  there  was  a  privy  council  consisting  of 
“  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  Mi'.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  Patrick 
“  Egan,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  myself.  The  necessity  for  such  a  council 
“  on  such  an  occasion  must  be  obvious  to  every  man  of  sense.  The  delegates 

“  from  Ireland  were  at  sea  so  to  speak . and  to  whom  had  a 

“  right  to  look  for  guidance,  first  of  all,  if  not  to  the  president  of  the  League  in 
“  this  country  ?  What  passed  at  that  meeting  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state. 
Every  one  expressed  his  mind  freely,  and  all  were  in  thorough  accord  at  the 

“  conclusion . In  New  York  the  honour  of  writing  the  address 

“  of  welcome  to  the  Parnell  delegates  was  assigned  to  me.  I  apprehended  the 
“  honour,  but  for  Parnell’s  own  sake  I  declined  in  favour  of  a  more  suitable  hand. 
“  At  the  meeting  above  referred  to  it  was  decided  that  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 


O’Brien  and  Mr.  Davitt  I  was  to  have  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  resolutions. 


“  I  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  directly  or  by  implication  that  might  be  made 
“  use  of  by  enemies  on  the  other  side  to  embarrass  Parnell  at  the  least.” 

— I  have  read  that,  Mr.  Davitt,  to  you. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  that  the  whole  of  it  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  read  all  I  have  got. 

88.724.  In  the  first  place  I  ask  you,  do  you  consider  that  as  a  repudiation  of  the  dyna¬ 
mite  policy  or  not  ? — If  taken  from  the  context  it  would  appear  to  be  an  advocacy  of 
dynamite,  but  the  facts  are  these  if  you  will  allow  me. 

88.725.  You  must  not  put  facts  upon  me,  I  ask  you  about  the  speech,  please. 

{Sir  0.  Russell.)  Why  should  he  not  if  he  is  explaining  the  context  ? 

{The  President.)  I  think  it  will  come  naturally. 

{The  Attormy- General.)  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

{The  Witness.)  The  facts  are  these  :  The  Rev.  Father  Cronin,  of  Buffalo,  who  had  been 
a  very  prominent  and  influential  Land  Leaguer,  and  who  is  editor  of  a  paper,  made  a 
fierce  attack  upon  Patrick  Ford  for  going  to  the  Convention  of  Chicago.  He  reminded 
his  readers  that  Patrick  Ford  had  advocated  dynamite,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  being 
at  that  convention  would  do  incalculable  injury.  Patrick  Ford  replies  in  that  number 
of  the  “  Irish  World”  and  gives  a  justification  of  his  previous  advocacy  of  dynamite. 

{The  President.)  No.  He  says,  “  This  gospel  of  dynamite  I  stand  by  now. 

{The  Witness.)  I  think  if  the  whole  of  it  was  read - 

88,72G.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  thought  you  were  putting  something  which  had 
no  relation  to  what  I  read,  but  I  have  read  all  I  have  got;  if  there  is  anything  else  I 
will  read  it,  but  I  must  again  ask  you,  speaking  of  that  article  I  have  read,  do  you 
deny  what  it  says  ? — I  repeat,  if  taken  from  the  context  and  if  the  facts  are  not  known,  ^ 
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tL  advocacy  of  dynamite  for  ever,  and  that 

he  would  never  stand  t)y  it  ^  -l  c,o„g  “  The  gospel  of  dynamite  is  one 

88,727.  I  call  your  ^tention  ^  jha‘  «  7  h  -  this  subject  I  stand  by  now.” 

..  of  those  them  as  being  uttered  by  a  man 

How  do  yon  understand  t  .  ^  from  conscientious  motives,  but  that  would 

5  •.< “c 

hafl-No,  but  they  have  the  context  of  that  article ;  I  know  it  was  not  wntteu  m  that 
''*l8:72f  I  understand  you  to  say  that 

Lwa  Fenian  or  intend  to  be  a  Fenian 

Is  732  fl*as  weU  Str1“he\'’ue^^^^^^  wS  ^  ermine  you  upon?-That  is 
aboui  the  privy  councih  certainly. 

"  d  IZ  wh\f  1  heard  when  I  landed  >"Sdtal‘ 

of  that  that  I  in  my  rooms,  at  my  a  talk  with  Mr.  O’Brien  and  myself, 

If Zife  m!n“%Tenttarfeared  or  expected  to  advocate  dynamite  at  that  Con- 

'llires.  Was  not  mTftLrm'rthropr^^^^^^^^  Tf 

satisfy  y^dynamite  party,  so  h^  h  y  g^  resolutions  were  not  drawn  up  m 

JX'iSiir- 7».s»  poll.,.  «■  »••"> •“  ■« 

‘^^88J37.’  You  said  you  heard  from  the  papers  that  dynamite  might  be  heard  of  at  the 
convention  Certainly.  forward  that  policy  ?— Eossa  had  declared  in 

Anvbodv  else?— No,  I  do  not  lemember  anybody  else  except  Le  Caron,  who 
says  he  wefovrto  support  i  dynamite  policy,  but  he  was  then  in  the  pay  of  your 

want  just  to  understand  this  The  meetmg 

Ford  and  men,  so  that  I 

“iVd?  ?LC-entX'eSg 

•'ss  "i  «p:;  S” -  “" 

'"isrsr;r:;'r.';f  «-  »•»“< 

Do\?uTp?ef  S"d  nonfe™p1ace  ?A  'leprLA®  ?hat  did  not  take 

place  pu  that  occasion. 
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88.747.  Or  on  any  occasion  ? — Or  on  any  occasion. 

88.748.  Before  that  convention  ? — I  am  certain  that  the  subject  of  dynamite  was 
not  mentioned  at  that  conference ;  I  am  certain  resolutions  were  not  drawn  up.  They 
were  drawn  up  on  the  following  day  by  me,  and  submitted  to  the  committee  on  reso¬ 
lutions,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

88.749.  I  was  not  asking  you  at  the  moment  again  about  dynamite  being  discussed, 
but  I  was  putting  to  you  the  specific  point.  Was  it  not  decided  at  that  meeting  that 
you,  Ford,  and  O’Brien  should  act  in  the  framing  of  the  resolutions  ? — I  certainly  have 
no  recollection,  and  Mr.  Ford  did  not  act,  neither  Mr.  O’Brien  did;  therefore,  I  think 
that  report  is  a  misstatement. 

88.750.  This  report  says  Ford  did  not  act;  did  not  Mr.  O’Brien  and  you  ? _ No; 

Mr.  O’Brien  had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  he  was  away  at  the  club  while  I  was 
drafting  the  resolutions. 

88.751.  Who  were  present  at  the  drafting  of  the  resolutions? — You  will  find  the 
names  in  the  oflBcial  record.  I  will  give  them  to  you  in  a  moment.  I  believe  Mr. 
O’Brien,  and  the  other  Irish  delegates,  and  Mr.  Ford  were  nominated  members  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  and  that  they  did  not  attend  the  committee  meeting,  and 
took  no  part  whatever  in  framing  the  resolutions. 

88.752.  The  point  I  put  to  you,  and  which  you  seem  to  admit  I  put  to  you 
accurately,  was  that  you  and  O’Brien  were  chosen  at  this  secret  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  the  resolutions  that  were  made  ? — That  is  not  so.  We  were  not 
chosen  at  the  private  meeting ;  the  names  were  nominated  on  the  following  day  at  the 
Convention,  and  the  names  were  put  on  the  committee. 

88.753.  Was  it  arranged  that  you  should  be  elected? — No,  it  could  not  be,  because 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  in  America. 

88.754.  Never  mind  the  rules ;  it  is  a  coincidence,  is  it?— It  is  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Ford. 

{Sir  0.  Russell.)  It  was  not  a  coincidence. 

88.755.  {The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  says  it  was  not  a  coincidence.  The  next 
day  you  three  were  nominated  ? — Along  with  20  or  30  others. 

88.756.  Nevermind  that.  You  three  were  nominated? — It  would  be  very  likely 
that  we  would  be. 

88.757.  At  the  speech  at  Ogden  Grove  only  a  week  before - ? — I  think  three  days 

before. 

88.758.  At  the  speech  at  Ogden  Grove  a  few  days  before — I  think  on  the  28th  of 
August  1886 — did  not  this  question  of  whether  there  should  be  any  reference  to 
dynamite  come  up  ? — No,  the  question  was  not  raised  at  the  Ogden  Grove  demonstra¬ 
tion,  but  I  heard  from  Le  Caron  here  that  he  came  to  that  meeting  in  order  to  sustain 
the  dynamite  policy,  and  I  went  there,  as  Mr.  Parnell’s  representative,  to  oppose  it,  if 
it  came  up. 

88.759.  I  really  must  put  this  to  you  as  briefly  as  I  can.  At  the  meeting  at  Ogden 

Grove - ? — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  are  quoting  from? 

88.760. ^  I  am  quoting  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  28th  of  August  1886.  At  the 
meeting  just  before  the  private  session  to  which  I  have  referred, — at  that  meeting, 
amongst  other  things,  had  not  Finerty  said  this  ? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Ogden  Grove  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Ogden  Grove,  yes. 

“  They  found  no  fault  whatever  with  their  acceptance  of  such  concessions  as 
“  they  had  wrung  from  England  if  they  regarded  those  concessions  as  simply 

“  ‘  instalments  of  justice,’  and  not  ‘  final  settlements  ’  in  any  sense . 

“  Did  Mr.  Parnell,  did  Mr.  Davitt,  did  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  suppose 
“  that  he  (the  speaker)  or  the  Irish  Nationalists  at  home  and  abroad  would 
“  consent  to  have  that  brave  old  flag  (catching  the  fringe  of  the  Irish  banner 
above  him)  which  during  700  bloody  and  bitter  years  had  waved  over  Irish 
patriots  phalanxed  against  the  crimes  and  the  pretensions  of  the  foreigner 
quartered  in  provincial  degradation  upon  the  hateful  Union  Jack  ?  They  wanted 
policy  upon  the  Irish  people  at  home,  but  they  would  not  surrender 
^  ^  terrible  account  to  settle  with  England. 

«  T  many  wrongs  to  complain  of  and  to  avenge  as  the  people  of 

^  Ireland  themselves.  The  bones  of  their  dead — their  emigrant  dead  shoved  off 
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“  Irish  soil  by  England — bad  whitened  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  They  (the 
“  American-Irish)  were  the  survivors  or  the  heirs  of  the  men  and  women  dnven 
a  ’4-7  ‘  with  a  vensreance,’  and  with  brutal  and  bitter  words.  Let  the 
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forth  in  ’47  ‘  with  a  vengeance,’  and  with  brutal  and  bitter  words.  Let  the 
Irish  in  Ireland  pursue,  if  they  choose,  their  paths  of  peace,  but  if  they  (the 
American-Irish)  could  do  anything  to  injure  England  to  annoy  England,  to 
keep  her  awake  o’  nights  they  would  and  they  ought  to  do  it,  and  the  Insh 
leaders  would  manifest  great  wisdom  in  not  denouncing  them  for  ^hat  they 
mio-ht  accomplish.  He  (the  speaker)  believed  that  the  English  should  be 
allowed  to  do  their  own  denouncing.  They  should  receive  no  help  from 
Irish  patriots.  If  some  poor  peasant  avenged  the  destruction  of  his  hoine  an 
family  on  an  exterminating  landlord’s  carcass,  let  him  not  be  denounced.  If 
his  act  could  not  be  approved  of,  neither  ought  it  to  be  condemned.  The  poor 
fellow  would  have  to  face  the  hangman-he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  face 
the  denunciation  of  Irish  patriots.  He  (the  speaker)  was  bom  m  Connaught- 
in  the  city  of  Galway-and  was  partly  brought  up  in  Tipperary  The  expen- 
ence  of  his  youth  rose  before  him.  In  Galway  the  people  took  off  their  hats  to 
thriandlords.  In  Tipperary  the  landlords  took  off  their  hats  to  the  people. 
The  people  of  Galway  never  shot  an  evicting  landlord— the  people  of  Iipperaij 
did  Well,  the  county  of  Galway  was  almost  depopulated— the  farmers  of 
Tipperary  held  their  own.  He  would  leave  themselves  to  draw  the  moral  from 
“  the  comparison  he  had  made.” 

88  761.  Was  that  speech  reported  as  I  have  read  from  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

FiLrty  in  your  presence  at  Ogden’s  Grove  ?-And  replied  to  by  me,  in  which  I  con- 

^^^88^762!^That  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  have  referred  in  the  evidence  which  I 

not  he  1-Mr.  Sullivan  spoke,  yes 

88.764.  You  spoke  first,  I  think,  Mr.  Davitt  ?— I  spoke  after  the  chairman,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sullivan  spoke  at  the  evening  meeting. 

88.765.  Very  well.  “  Indeed  at  that  meeting  Are  you  quoting  from  my 

Riippch  now  ?  If  you  are,  I  will  ask  to  see  the  whole  of  it.  t'.  > 

88.766.  By  all  means.  1  ]iad  better  just  read  the  next  passage  of  Mr.  Finerty  s 

speech  ; — 

“  Mr.  Davitt  had  counselled  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  England. 

"  the  Irish  heart  was  broad  aud  generous.  It  had  forgiven  (jladstone— tyrant, 
hypocrite,  and  pharisee  as  he  had  been  to  Ireland.  It  had  forgiven  even  Earl 
Spencer,  if  possible  a  worse  tyrant  than  Gladstone  has  been.  Mr.  Davitt  was 
much  better  acquainted  with  Earl  Spencer  than  he  (Mr  Finerty)  was  So  also 
were  many  other  good  Irishmen  in  the  audience.  But  Gladstone  and  S^ncer 
had  repented  and  retracted.  Forgiveness  was  great,  chanty  was  great,  but 
“  England  was  not  yet  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  When,  as  a  penitent,  she  had 
“  restored  to  Ireland  her  plundered  rights,  and  acknowledged,  as  Gladstone  and 
"  Spencer  had,  her  crimes  and  her  errors,  the  Irish  people  would  forgive  her,  but 

“  never  until  then.” 

Then  at  the  evening  meeting  Mr,  Alexander  Sullivan  spoke,  did  not  he?— He  did, 

^*88,767.  I  am  reading  from  the  same  report  of  the  Evening  Exercises  in  the  “  Irish 

World”  of  the  28th  of  October. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  speech  was  at  Ogden  Grove  J 
(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes.  ^  ^ 

{Sir  a  Bussell.)  You  have  not  read  Mr.  Davitt  s  gpeech. 

{The  Witness.)  The  “Irish  World”  is  a  weekly  paper  published  in  New  York.  Ihose 
speeches  would  be  published  in  the  daily  papers  m  Chicago,  900  miles  away.  1  think 
it  would  be  better  to  refer  to  the  immediate  contemporary  reports. 

88,768.  {The  Attorneij- General)  I  will  read  Mr.  Davitt  s  speech  in  a  moment.^  Just 
listen  to  this.  Alexander  Sullivan  speaks  the  same  evepmg,  reported  m  the  Irish 
World  ”  of  the  28th  of  August: — 

“  Falsely  and  malignantly  the  man  who  imprisoned  Parnell  and  Da%dtt  had 
“  said  that  they  were  associated  with  dynamiters  and  extremists  and  rebels,  an 
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that  they  were  responsible  for  the  sentiments  entertained  by  all  these  elements, 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  were  dynamiters,  that  there  are  men  who 

would  rather  take  liberty  on  the  field  of  arms  than  through  an  English  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  a  falsehood  to  say  that  wherever  the  Irish  were  scattered 
the  world  over  enemies  of  the  English  flag  were  not  to  be  found.  And  it  was 
an  infamous  falsehood  to  say  that  Parnell  or  Davitt  or  the  Irish  parliamentarv 
party  was  responsible  for  the  existence  of  these  elements.  Parnell  and  Davitt 
made  no  dynamiters.  The  English  laws  and  the  English  administration  of  laws 
had  made  dynamiters  and  physical  force  men  of  the  race  the  world  over. 
Parnell  and  Davitt  had  not  created  their  sentiments  and  could  not  unmake 
their  convictions.  The  English  Government,  which  made  the  Irish  dynamiters 
was  the  only  power  on  earth  which  could  unmake  them,  and  it  could  onlv 
unmake  them  by  giving  Ireland  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  and  she  could 
get  these  blessings  only  when  she  governed  herself.” 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  your  speech. 

G.  Busssll.')  Is  this  the  speech  at  Ogden  Grove  ? 

{The  Attwmuj-Gmeral.)  The  speech  immediately  following  Alexander  Sulliran's 
{^ir  b.  UusselL)  Are  you  passing  the  Ogden  Grove  speech  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  That  has  already  been  read. 

{The  President.)  The  question  is,  what  are  you  proposine-  to  read 
Mr.  Davitt  at  Ogden  Grove  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  A  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt  at  the  evening 
also  at  Ogden  Grove  on  the  28th  ofjAugust.  ° 

{The  Witness.)  Yes,  it  was  I  remember. 

{The  President.)  Where  Mr.  Davitt  replied? 

{Ths  Witness.)  Not  to  Mr.  Sullivan.  I  replied  to  Mr.  Einerty,  because  Mr.  Sullivan 
has  never  advocated  dynamite.  h^umvau 

88,769.  {The  Attorney- General)  This  is  immediately  after  Sullivan 

“  My  remarks  this  afternoon  did  not  excite  much  enthusiasm.  Being  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  intending,  please  God,  to  go  back  there,  I  cannot  talk  about 
an  Irish  army,  because  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  old  countrv.  We 
believe  that  we  can  fight  out  the  destiny  of  our  country  even  without  the 
aid  of  the  sword.  In  Ireland  borrowing  weapons  from  the  constitutional 
armoury  of  England  and  turning  those  weapons  against  herself  in  Ireland 
ave  made  Irish  national  sentiment  supreme  within  her  borders,  and  our 
cause  to  be  respected  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  spoken 
^me  truths,  which,  I  trust,  will  attract  attention  in  England.  It  was  n  t 

called  the  dynamiters  into  England. 

1  this  vas  done  by  England,  and  if  men  here  in  America  choose  to  fight  for 
revenge,  choose  to  resort  to  retalisation  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  and 
their  country,  we  cannot  be  to  blame.  It  is  England  that  is  to  blame.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  we  m  Ireland  believe  we  can  work  out  the  destiny  of  our 
country,  we  can  vindicate  Irish  national  sentiment;  we  can  realise  Irish  patriotic 
aspirations  without  the  aid  of  dynamite  or  any  policy  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Sullivan 
said  tbere  are  men  m  America  who  would  rather  win  Irish  liberty  on  the  battle 
field  than  through  the  Imperial  Parliament,  I  say  I  would  not.  I  would  rather 
win  Irish  liberty  without  resorting  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  war.  (A  voice : 

ou  will  never  get  it  j  I  don’t  know  my  friend  whether  we  will  or  not  I 
believe  we  will,  and  5,000  000  of  people  in  Ireland  are  of  the  same  belief.  ‘ 

I  find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Fmerty  or  Mr.  Sullivan  for  the  sentiments  they 
express.  l  am  not  going  to  pass  judgment  upon  any  Irishman.  Judgment  has 
very  often  been  passed  upon  myself  with  very  unpleasant  consequences.  We 
Ireland,  niust  face  the  enemy  and  fight  the  battle  of -our  country.  We  are 
e  men  in  the  gap.  We  have  to  run  all  the  risk  ;  we  have  to  take  the  conse- 
providing  we  make  a  false  step.  Therefore,  we  are  the  men  I  think 

ou^'t.hTr  of  Ireland,  shall  work 

America  oTfr't  h  “^T''  There  is  little  account  taken  here  in 

voTlhik  the  n  l-‘^i‘^i  home.  Don't 

J-ou  think  the  policy  which  has  brought  so  much  about  is  the  wisest  policy  for 

O  55696.— Ey.  102.  ^  ^ 
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U8  to  pursue.  Anyhow  we  are  going  to  pursue  it.  I  am  certain  that  in  a  short 

time  we  will  win  this  ,  '  ’  ’  V  knowledge  of  things  at  home  and 

o  I  can  pledge  you  "S^Pa^eU  aid  his  followerl  that  in  a  very 

from  my  belief  in  ^e  h  ^  ^  g^me  of  us  to  come  out  here,  not  to  a 

NTtiorarW  clvention,  Lt  to  tell  you  what  measures  we  intend  to  propose 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green. 


“  in  the  insn  raintuitcuu  -o  i  •  n 

Now  before  I  read  Bnd^lo  Vult  with  Mv^vlertT^  Mr.  SulUvan 

attention  to  your  words  q  *a”? _ Well  taken  with  the  context,  Mr.  Attorney, 

i  tlTnk  ;t  e^^iin:t  me:'nin7  I  am  very  m’uch  obliged  to  you  for  reading  the  whole 

AUornsrOeneral.)  Very  weU^  I  wmh  wt  biflt-g-‘ulated 

o  Mr..  Sullivan  then  —  by  showing 

::  “ZTtlVX  W  0* 

“  dissension  >"  ^''ZaZSid  that  Michael  Davitt  agreed  w-ith  him  that 
“  Alexander  S]ilbvan  saia  remove  them  only  by  removing 

“  dynamitards  pisted,  and  _  ^  g  given  to  the  Irish  race  the 

“  English  politics  from  re  ^  t]  While  he  hoped  for  a  peaceful  ending  to 

benignity  and  gen  le  heart  of  remedy  which  might  be  con- 

“  the  present  troubles,  he  Irish  people  were  ready  to  give  it  a 

“  ceived  m  an  English  Parliame  ,  country  but  he  was  not,  perhaps,  fully 

“  trial.  Davitt  was  not  a  Irish  Nationalists  in  this  country  was  with- 

“  aware  that  if  the  support  o  country  would  be  like  an  eel — 

“  drawn  from  Ireland  the  moyement  in  that  country  wou 

“  without  a  vertebrae  introduced  to  present  a  motion  to  show 

In  ee^^elusion  John  F^F  y^^  held 

::  toZZvitt  .%  moveZ'^voteof  tbauks  to  Mr.  Davitt  for  hrs  presence  at 
SSJTO.’ Hlvtgtad  that  to  you  I  ask  you  agmn^did  ^you 

rlzrof%n^a3ZTtZo— 

from  that  speech,  because  ?.  “T^sa’s Taper  and  other  New  York  papers 

ZZTPSZ;  and  I  was  resolved  to  put  it 

''“Sj7D  N^,  I  must  gotack  a  little  in  dat^  ^oing*tot"ggTt  arTZm 

Patrick  Ford  not  connected  wit  ynami  ’  .  , ,  Patrick  Ford.  Of  course  I  have 

.stent  with  tho.position  you  repres^  those. articles.  I 

read  this  morning  to  /«“  Do  you  cLsider  that  those  articles  respec- 

ought.  perhaps  to  put  J  p  muZrs  are  consistent  with  the  yew  you 

ting  Brady  and  Curley  and  the  Phcenix  .  murder  » _ ^Well,  I  think  I  have 

have  represented  of  Mr.  Ford  s  opmio^  tospectiug  tto^ 

answered  about  a  example  ot  admiration,  but  at  the  same  time  these 

"’l8,772"‘! am  dealing  with  the  effect  of  1* 

L:”  rj^Ttii:  L“.^nraS\i 

piZTd^^^nirr^ZXVXt^  uTt  -  wa%  advocating 

Mr.  Parnell's  policy  or  not  ?— N®.  I  <1®  merely  mention  the  fact,  that  at  that 
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88.775.  You  must  be  perfectly  aware  it  is  not  a  question  of  bolding  you  responsible  ? 
— What  is  the  object  of  reading  all  this  then  ? 

88.776.  You  have  referred  in  very  marked  language  to  Mr.  Ford,  and  his  attitude, 
his  character,  and  his  conduct  ? — During  certain  periods,  and  I  have  spoken  of  him 
personally  as  I  know  him,  as  I  generally  do  of  everyone.  I  speak  of  them  as  I  know 
them. 

88.777.  I  desire  to  know  whether  or  not  3^ou  judge  a  man  by  his  writings  as  well  ? — 
I  judge  a  man  as  I  know  him,  and  then,  of  course,  I  have  to  judge  about  his  writings. 
I  have  condemned  some  of  Mr.  Ford's  writings. 

88.778.  A  man  who  is  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  great  paper  which  is  supposed 
to  circulate  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  has  done  for  the  Land 
League  what  you  say  it  has  done  ? — Yes.  • 

88.779.  I  call  attention  to  this.  It  is  the  23rd  June  1883 ; — 

“  Messrs.  Tynan,  Walsh,  and  Sheridan,  according  to  report,  have  been 
“  accused  of  murder  in  Ireland.  ‘Murder,’  says  Noah  Webster,  ‘is  the  act  of 
“  ‘  killing  a  human  being  with  malice  prepense.’  Simple  killing  is  not  murder. 
“  A  man  may  be  killed  in  war,  or  he  may  be  killed  on  the  scaffold,  or  he  may 
“  be  killed  eccidently,  and  he  is  not  necessarily  murdered.  In  the  last  instance 
“  of  course,  he  would ^  not  be  murdered.  The  malicious  intent  must  be  there! 
“  And  this  malicious  intent  is  divisible  into  two  parts  :  the  gratification  of  some 
“  passion  in  the  actor  which  is  personal  to  himself,  or  else  the  ruin  of  the  victim 
“  through  hatred  of  the  individual  struck  down.  This  is  murder,  and  murder  is  a 
“  crime  against  humanity.  All  good  men,  therefore,  must  reprobate  it.  If 
“  Tynan,  Walsh,  and  Sheridan  are  murderers,  then  they,  too,  should  be  reprobated. 
“  But  who  is  it  that  makes  the  accusation  ?  It  is  England,  between  whom  and 
“  the  people  of  Ireland  there  is  chronic  war,  that  would  lay  hands  on  Sheridan  ; 
“  and  the  charge,  or  rather  the  insinuation,  is  that  when  Lord  Cavendish,  the 
“  standard-bearer  of  England’s  domination  in  Ireland,  was  slain  in  Phoenix  Park, 
“  Sheridan  had  a  hand  in  his  taking  off. 

“  Whether  Sheridan  did  or  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  Phoenix 
“  Park  business  we  do  not  know,  nor  (from  the  treaty  point  of  view)  is  it  worth 
“  while  inquiring.” 

Had  there  been  a  question  about  Sheridan  being  extradited  ? — I  believe  so. 

88.780. — 

“  From  an  Irish  standpoint  the  taking  off  of  Cavendish  was  an  execution  not 
“  a  murder.” 

{The  Wit'mss.)  It  is  an  atrocious  sentiment  that  is  foreign  to  the  whole  Irish  race  as 
I  know  it-  I  do  not  know  that  any  more  atrocious  crime  was  committed  in  Ireland  than 
the  murder  of  that  man,  who  went  there  as  a  friend  of  the  country. 

88.781.  Mr.  Davitt,  it  is  a  leading  article  in  Ford’s  paper  ? — I  do  not  care.  If  I 
was  present  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  life  to  have  saved  him. 

88.782.  I  call  your  attention  that  it  is  a  leading  article  ? — It  is  atrocious  language. 
You  do  not  hold  me  responsible  for  it  ? 

88,873.  It  is  a  leading  article  of  a  man  you  have  described  as  to  whose  morality  and 
Christianity  you  have  said  you  know  no  better  man  ? — And  he  is  now  a  penitent,  and 
he  may  have  known  at  the  time  that  the  “  Times  ”  palliated  the  attempted  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Therefore  you  would  not  call  the  “  Times  ” 
people  assassins. 

88,784.— 

“  It  was  a  political  offence,  and  political  offenders  are  not  extraditable. 

“  It  is  another  thing  as  to  whether  that  act  was  a  wise  act,  or  whether  it  was 
morally  right  or  wrong.  The  ‘Irish  World’  regarded  it  as  a  blunder  at  the 
‘‘  time.  Perhaps  it  was.  And  yet,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  it  may  be  for 
‘‘  Ireland’s  ultimate  good  ....  This,  however,  we  put  forward  without 
‘‘  fear  of  contradiction — that  in  whatever  category  Brutus,  Cassius,  Cinna, 
‘‘  Metellus  Cimber,  and  William  Tell  are  to  be  placed  in  that  category,  too! 
‘‘  must  Tynan,  Walsh,  and  Sheridan  be  included.  The  whole  Irish  race  reo-ard 
the  act  as  political  England  herself  so  regards  it.  Did  not  England  insist 
It, was  the  work  of  the  Land  League  ?  Was  it  not  charged  that  the  agents  and 
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the  means  for  its  execution  were  supplied  by  that  organisation  ?  England, 
now  perhaps,  thinks  she  has  talked  too  fast.  She  seems  to  realise  that  in  so 
far  L  she  proved  anything  against  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  she  proved  too 

much  for  her  purpose  in  America.  j  •>  -r 

“  But  was  it  not  a  cowardly  thing  to  strike  down  unarmed  men.  inis,  ir 
true  is  sentiment  and  not  law.  But  it  is  not  strictly  true.  Cavendish  was  not 
unprotected.  He  had  40,000  soldiers  and  12,000  sworded  police  at  his  beck, 

and  a  disarmed  nation  at  his  feet.  ^  t  i  i.* 

“  It  will  be  said  that  Cavendish  was  not  the  author  of  Ireland  s  subjugation, 
nor  the  cause  of  her  misfortunes.  No;  but  Cavendish  was  the  active  agent  of 
a  power  that  had  no  right  to  exist  at  all  in  Ireland.  He  took  the 
responsibility  of  representing  that  power,  and  he  paid  the  penalty.  .  ,  ,  , 

“  Then  a  man  holding  a  position  under  the  British  Government  m  Ireland 
may  be  killed  at  any  time,  by  any  person,  under  any  pretence,  ^d  the  act  must 
not  be  called  murder.  No  ;  we  do  not  say  that  an  English  official  in  Ireland 
miffht  be  killed  by  robbers  for  his  money,  or  he  might  be  killed  for  personal 
hatred,  and  in  that  case  he  would  be  murdered.  With  such  offenders  the  Irish 

people  could  not  and  should  not  have  any  sympathy.  rv 

“  But  Cavendish  personally  had  done  no  evil  to  the  Irish  people.  On  the 
contrary  his  administration  promised  to  be  one  of  a  conciliatory  character. 
Why,  then,  was  he  struck  at  ?  Wendell  Phillips  answers  this  question  in  this 

‘  Lord  Cavendish  was  an  honourable  man,  and  personally  innocent  of  any 
“  ‘  evil  intent.  But  nationally  and  officially  he  represented  Gladstone  and 

^  Forstj0i* '  • 

“  That  is  just  it.  Cavendish  was  a  fair  specimen  of  English  domination  in 

“  Ireland.  That  domination  is  utterly  intolerable,  and  it,  with  all  its  specimens, 

“  fair  and  foul,  must  disappear  from  Irish  soil.  n  i 

“  But  why  was  Forster,  who  had  rendered  himself  personally  odious,  allowed 
“  to  escape,  while  Cavendish,  with  his  olive  branch,  was  made  to  bite  the  dust  . 

“  The  question  cannot  bo  answered.  It  seems  to  be  an  ordination  of  fate  that  tne 
“  least  guilty  shall  be  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  an  evil  system.  Witness  Louis 

“  XVI.” 

Well  YOU  have  expressed  your  condemnation  of  that  article  in  the  strongest  terms  ? 
Unhappily  there  are  many  parallels  up  to  that  in  history.  There  are  innocent  men 
who  have  been  struck  down  who  have  represented  bad  systems. 

88,785.  I  am  unwilling  to  supplement  these  by  too  m^ny^but  one  or  two  I  must  ^ 
to  you  in  consequence  of  what  you  have  said.  “  Irish  V.  orld,  27th  October  188  . 

That  is  a  few  months  la' er. 

“  No  combination  of  events  can  be  pointed  to,  either  in  current  or  in  modern 
“  Irish  history,  to  bear  comparison  for  significance  and  importance  with  the 
“  execution  of  the  traitor  Carey,  and  the  consequent  substantial  evidences  that 
“  the  act  met  with  the  emphatic  approval  of  the  Irish  all  over  the  ■I>e\er 

during  the  centuries  of  England’s  infamous  rule  in  Ireland  have  Irish  abhorrence 
of  that  rule  and  the  fierce,  resolute  determination  of  the  Irish  people  to  utter!}- 
overthrow  it  been  so  pointedly  demonstrated.  The  issue  involved  in  sequence 
“  of  circumstances  to  which  we  refer  was  plain  and  unmistakeable.  Irora  the 
“  occurrence  in  the  Phoenix  Park  on  the  6th  of  May  1882  to  the  occurrence  at 
“  Port  Elizabeth  there  was  nothing  to  which  a  moments  luisappreheiision  should 
“  be  entertained.  The  whole  chain  of  facts  furnished  an  illustration  for  the 
“  thousandth  time  of  the  Irish  race  in  front  of  its  deadliest  fc^  with  fixed  and 
“  stern  resolve  to  crush  that  foe,  or  in  the  attempt  perish,  like  Carthage  of  old. 

“  from  out  the  catalogue  of  nations.  .  ^  • 

“  Englishmen  may  have  deluded  themselves  into  the  notion  that  the  slaying 
“  of  Burke  and  Cavendish  was  the  work  of  a  gang  of  ruffians  whose  i  ct  and 
“  -wffiose  motives  were  repudiated  by  the  mass  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  e 
“  them  not  continue  to  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  their  souls. 

[  call  your  attention  to  this  article.  .  The  date  of  it  is  October  1888,  you  know,  not 
.  .wo  vears  after  the  crime.  .  '  . 
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“  Let  them  not  cease  to  remember  that  the  position  between  Ireland  and 
“  England  is  one  of  war ;  that  there  is  no  truce,  no  treaty,  and  above  all  let  them 
keep  carefully  in  mind  that  in  the  waging  of  this  war  the  policy  of  Ireland  is 
“  no  quarter  to  the  enemy,  no  hesitancy  as  to  the  use  of  means,  not  a  moment’s 
“  wavering  in  purpose  or  relaxation  in  energy  so  long  as  England  claims  or 
“  exercises  a  shred  of  potver,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  within  the  four  seas  of 
“  Ireland. 

“  The  men  who  struck  down  Burke  and  Cavendish  were  not  ruffians.  They 
“  were  the  soldiers  of  Ireland,  fighting  Ireland’s  baitle.  Burke  was  an  Irishman 
“  who  preferred  the  friendship  and  the  pay  of  the  enemy  to  the  service  of  his  own 
“  country.” 

That  is  the  murdered  Burke. 

“  For  years  he  had  been  the  adviser  and  prompter  of  all  the  most  ruthless 
“  atrocities  of  the  Castle.  He  selected  his  side  in  the  contest,  and  he  died,  as 
“  he  deserved  to  die,  the  death  of  a  traitor  to  his  own  land.  Cavendish,  though 
perhaps  personally  blameless,  was  on  Irish  sod  as  the  agent  and  instrument  of 
“  Ireland’s  enemy.  In  the  battle-field  there  can  be  no  distinctions.  Be  he  who 
“he  may,  personally  irresponsible  or  otherwise,  the  man  who  takes  his  place 
“  under  the  hostile  flag  is  an  enemy,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  The 
“  people  of  Ireland  repudiate  English  rule  in  their  country.  They  are  engao-ed 
“  in  a  struggle  to  destroy  that  rule.  The  man  who  sets 'foot  on  Irish  soil  to 
“  administer  or  enforce  any  other  law  than  the  law  and  will  of  the  Irish  nation 
“  must  do  so  prepared  to  abide  the  consequences.  This  we  take  to  be  the  position 
and  this  we  are  convinced  is  the  view  of  nine-tenths  of  our  people  everywhere. 

The  act  of  Carey  was  an  act  of  treachery  to  his  own  people.  His  crime 
was  precisely  identical  with  that  of  Arnold  in  the  American  Revolution.  The 
“  latter  betrayed  his  country  and  escaped.  England  to-day,  with  infinitely  greater 
“  might  and  resources  than  a  100  years  ago,  was  powerless  to  protect  the  Irish 
“  Arnold.  The  Irish  race  uttered  its  verdict  on  Carey,  a  verdict  which  freemen 
“  throughout  the  world  endorsed.  There  was  only  wanting  the  execution  of  the 
“  national  will,  and  the  man  who  supplied  that  want  is  now  and  everywhere,  except 
“  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  recognised  as  the  instrument  of  justice,  the  aVenger 
“  of  an  outraged  people. 

“  That  we  accurately  and  truthfully  interpret  the  sentiments  of  Irishmen  in 
respect  to  this  latest  development  of  the  national  struggle  the  contents  for  some 
“  months  past  of  the  last  page  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  abundantly  prove.  Let 
“  English  and  other  enemies  of  Ireland  glance  over  those  letters  and  take  to  heart 
the  lessons  they  convey.  Five  men  on  our  side  are  seized  and  put  to  death.  The 
“  moment  the  disaster  is  known,  thousands  rush  into  the  breach  and  pour  out 
“  their  money  freely  to  sustain  the  families  of  the  victims.  Another  soldier, 
“  O’Donnell,  fads  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  there  is  still  another  gallant  move 
“  forward  by  his  comrades  of  Ireland’s  battalions.” 

I  call  your  attention  that  O’Donnell  was  the  man  who  shot  Carey,  you  know. 

Those  dollars  coming  in  by  the  thousands  weekly,  and  those  letters  voicing 
the  deep  and  strong  hatred  of  the  writers  for  the  power  which  drove  them  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers  and  scattered  them  over  the  world,  loudly  proclaim  the 
“  Irish  resolve,  and  emphatically  accentuate  the  Irish  approval  of  every  act  of 
“  war  against  the  enemy.  By  the  Martyrs’  and  the  O’Donnell  Fund  the  Irish 
people  plainly  intimate  that  that  war  shall  be  relentlessly  waged  by  every 
means  which  God  and  human  ingenuity  place  at  their  command,  until  foreio-n 
rule,  its  instruments  and  abettors,  are  swept  clean  out  of  Ireland,  and  the 
“  national  will  will  be  the  only  arbiter  of  the  national  destinies.” 

I  have  read  you  that  leading  article  from  the  “Iriih  World  ”  of  the  27th  of  October 
1883,  Mr.  Davitt.  Do  you  approve  of  it  ?— No,  I  do  not.  It  is  very  much  to  ba 
regretted  that  these  sentiments  grow  out  of  and  have  grown  out  of  the  unfortunate 
state  of  things  between  England  and  Ireland. 

88,786.  I  call  your  attention  to  three  things,  if  you  please,  that  are  there  advocate  I 
or  referred  to  by  the  writer.  The  glorification  of  the  heroes  of  the  Phoenix  Park ; 
approval  of  the  muraer  of  Carey  ;  and  exfoliation  of  O’Donnell,  the  man  who  had  shot 
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deplored. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

88,787.  (The  f  J, 

please.  I  think,  perhaps.  >t  J f  “  any  difference  of  opinion  between 

to  a  date.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  disa^earanw  or  a  y  ^ 

Mr.  Ford  and  the  National  League  wa  _  wliatever  it  was  or  rather  the  throwing 
fhe  beginning  o£  1884  ;  that  ;Xy  of  Mr  pi™!!  only  extendel 

cold  water,  to  teginMng  of  iWst  one  year  1-Ob,  I  think  it 

from  the  beginning  of  not  think  Mr.  Ford  ever  gave  any 

extended  over  a  longer  period  '  j  recollect  it,  except  that  he  made 

support  to  the  National  j  ^.^^are  that  he  ever  approved  of  the 

?8?4,  which  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  article.  It  is  under  the  heading 

“  The  Irish  not  disunited. 

“  TW  Sr  'rL‘’SrofrrisL*n  beirev?  i“s^arfPef'rd 

“tiers  advolate"^  moral  -f faZ' to ‘sol  disslnsior  among 

vllir  *  —  e  igra^p  -  scbem  Meanwhile,  the 

"  Leai^ue,  and  more  power  to  dynamite. 

AT  M  mv^tt  T  nut  it  to  YOU,  that  after  that  date  no  articles  speaking  against  the 
Now,  in  England  or  America,  appeared  in  Ford  s  paper  1 

u  1  r^rfhat  artide  win  d  be  most  injurious  to  the  National  League  by  making 
“rbere  wa  no  dWerenIe  whatever  betwein  the  National  leaders  and  the  leaders  in 

tl^d^T^^dicy  th^  -Hat 

88,789.  My  Lord  «!!  judg«  °t  awte.®aud%fn  yo“  produce  any  artiole  against 

rST.iT  r;\-S‘X.‘:^Ti:ji"iisi:;s.‘z-  fiiS 

SsTsf  That  is  a  matter  of  reasoning.  I  will  ask  you.  please,  to  answer  my  ques- 

^ofumns  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ?-E-ept  in  the  way  I  Lave  exiila.ne<L 
call^”u^t:i&ro?tVor^^  of  Mr.  Foard’S,  or  In  mI.  Ford’s  paper. 
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in  connexion  with  the  question  of  crime,  murder,  and  outrage,  including  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder.  I  call  attention  to  this  of  the  28th  of  October  1882  : — 

“Already  the  cry  for  vengeance  against  landlordism  has  laid  low  many  of 
“  the  land-robbers.  Within  three  or  four  years  there  fell  in  the  ‘  land  war  ’  on 
“  the  landlords’  side  : — 

“  Lord  Leitrim. 

“  Lord  Mountmorris. 

“  Lord  Cavendish. 

“  Secretary  Burke, 

“  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Kilkenny. 

“  Mr.  Bourke,  of  Loughrea. 

“  His  Military  Protector. 

“  Blake,  of  Loughrea. 

“  His  Bailiff. 

“  Boyde,  of  Kilkenny.” 

I  think  that  is  a  mistake  for  Killarney. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Boyd  is  right. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Herbert  is  probably  Killarney.  It  is  so  stated  in  the  notes. 

“  Wheeler  of  County  Limerick.  Together  with  some  forty  or  fifty  bailifls 
“  and  informers. 

“  On  the  people’s  side  only  two  have  yet  been  hanged,  and  not  over  ten  are  in 
“  penal  servitude  for  terms  of  five,  seven,  and  14  years.  These  may  be  amnestied 
“  sooner  than  the  land-robbers  imagine  .  .  .  Spread  the  Light !  Spread 

“  the  Light !  ” 

{The  Witness.)  That  is  Transatlantic  again,  I  am  sure. 

88.794.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  ;  I  said  it  was  ? 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  you  said  it  was  an  article. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  quoted  Transatlantic  in  my  question. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  not  hear  it  then. 

{The  Witness.)  I  did  not  hear  it, 

{The  Attorney- General)  I  said  articles  or  publications  in  Mr.  Ford’s  paper  ? — ^Of  course 
you  would  include  that  in  Mr.  Ford  s  paper. 

88.795.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again? — I  am  afraid  that  this 
ground  has  been  gone  over  20  times  before. 

88.796.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  Transatlantic’s  name,  there 
it  is  ? — Of  course.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  that. 

88.797.  Certainly,  I  wish  you  to  say  that.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  Mr. 
Ford’s  report,  or  the  “  Irish  World’s  ”  report,  of  the  Joe  Brady  anniversary  on  the 
24th  of  May  1884  ? — Is  it  the  one  we  had  yesterday  ? 

88.798.  No? — Another  anniversary. 

88.799.  The  last  anniversary  was  1883? 

{The  President.)  This  is  the  next  year. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  one  I  referred  to  this  morning  was  in  May  1883,  or  on 
some  day  in  1883. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  21st  of  July  1883. 

88.800.  {The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  the  24th  of  May  1884  : — 

“  On  May  14,  1884,  the  first  anniversary  of  Joe  Brady’s  execution,  a  meeting 
“  was  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York.  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  was 
“  chairman.  ‘  He  has  given  to  us,’  he  said,  ‘the  weapon,  the  only  weapon,  that 

“  ‘  will  be  successful,  and  that  is  dynamite.  (Loud  applause.) . We 

“  ‘  can  make  the  Government  of  Ireland  by  England/  he  continued,  ‘  one  of  the 
“  ‘  most  costly  experiments  that  ever  the  frenzied  and  crazy  imagination  ever 
“  ‘  took  in  hand.  (Applause.)'  We  can  create  such  a  condition  of  things  that  to 
“  ‘  every  Engl'sh  Ministry  and  every  English  official  in  Ireland  it  will  be 
“  ‘  absolutely  a  living  hell,  and  government  will  be  a  living  death--(loud 

“  ‘  applause) — . and  woe  be  to  the  time  when  any  of  the  wretched 

“  ‘  Guelphs,  the  Queen’s  sons  or  the  Queen  herself,  dare  to  put  their  or  her  feet 
“  ‘  on  the  streets  of  Dublin — (loud  applause) — for  we  mean  to  take  the  avenging 
“  ‘  knife  that  killed  Caesar  in  the  Senate  House  in  Rome — (applause) — and  any 
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“  ‘man  who  refuses  to  recognise  this  means  of  dealing  with  the  enemies  of 
“  ‘  Ireland,  put  him  outside  the  camp,  and  have  no  connexion  with  him. 

“  ‘  (Applause  ) . Do  therefore  everything  in  your  power  to  honour 

“  ‘  the  memories  and  imitate  the  deeds  of  men  who  through  good  rupute  and  bad 
“  ‘  repute  proved  a  strong  fidelity  to  principle  and  knew  how  to  die. 

•Is  this  Dr.  Williams  ^ 

88,801.  Yes,  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams?— An  ex-official  of  the  English  Government. 

88302 

“  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  whom  you  will  glad 
“  to  hear.  He  has  proven  himself  one  of  the  wisest  in  council,  one  of  the  calmest 
“  in  debate,  one  of  the  bravest  that  was  ever  found  in  the  ranks  of  any  revolu- 
“  tioiiary  movement,  I  allude  to  Mr.  Prank  Byrne.  (Applause.)  And  should  I 
“  forget  to  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  Byrne.  (Applause.)  A  woman  who  shows 
“  she  is  as  true  as  steel  to  all  those  heroic  ideas  of  womanhood  which  typify 
“  the  feminine  character  of  Ireland.” 


Then 


Mr.  Byrne  himself  spoke  at  the  meeting : 

“  He  warmly  applauded  Joe  Brady’s  ‘  noble  act.’  ‘  There  is,’  he  said  ‘  one 
=  broad  statement  which  I  am  prepared  to  make,  and  it  is  this,  that  it  is  the 
'  duty  of  the  Irish  people  to  kill  every  English  official  who  comes  into  their 
‘  country.  (Loud  and  continued  applause,  again  and  again  renewed.) 

“  ‘  I  would  ask  you,’  he  said,  ‘  are  you  in  earnest  ?  If  you  want  to  honour 
‘  Joe  Brady’s  memory,  if  you  want  to  imitate  his  example,  you  will  have  to 
‘  work.  (A  voice,  “  Quite  right.”)  I  therefore  ask  those  of  you  present  who 
‘  are  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  Joe  Brady  to  stand  up.’  ” 


And  the  report  says  ; — 

“  At  this  invitation  every 


_  _  ^  man  and  woman  in  the  vast  audience,  with  the 

exception  of  about  half-a-dozen,  stood  up  amid  groat  enthusiasm . 

“  ‘  You  who  think  these  men  are  going  from  this  country  to  do  the  work  are 
“  ‘  mistaken.  The  men  at  home  will  do,  and  all  they  want  is  the  money  and  the 
“  ‘  word  of  order.  (Applause.)  Give  them  the  money  and  the  commands  will 
“  ‘  follow,  and  the  work  will  be  accomplished.’  ” 

Then  O’Donovan  Rossa  spoke  : — 

“  ‘  I  hold,’  he  said,  ‘  that  every  Englishman  who  goes  into  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
“  ‘  pose  of  administering  English  law  should  be  slain  within  24  hours.  (Thunders 
“  ‘  of  applause.)’  The  meeting  resolved  ‘  that  they  regarded  all  means  looking 
“  ‘  to  the  destruction  of  foreign  domination  in  Ireland  to  be  justifiable  and 
“  ‘  commendable,’  and  ‘  that  they  would  sustain  the  Emergency  Fund.’  ” 

The  origin  of  the  Emergency  Fund  has  already  been  proved  in  this  Court,  in  an  article 
Avhich  has  been  read.  It  was  very  similar  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — It  was,  and  I 
think  in  some  number  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  Mr.  Ford,  when  attecked  for  supporting 
this  policy,  said,  by  way  of  extenuating  the  policy,  from  his  point  of  view,  it  was  in 
retaliation  for  the  savage  Coercion  Act  that  had  been  passed  in  Ireland.  Of  course 
that  does  not  justify  the  objects  of  the  Emergency  Fund,  and  I  must  not  be  taken  as 
approving  of  its  objects. 

88.803.  I  must  really  ask  your  careful  attention  to  this.  I  call  your  attention  that 
there  are'three  or  four  columns  to  Joe  Brady’s  memory  in  this  number  of  the  “  Irish 
AVorld,”  with  a  picture  of  the  Spartan  parents  of  Joe  Brady.  It  is  a  prominent  thing 
in  the  paper  ? — In  1884  ? 

88.804.  In  May  1884  ? — That  is  the  last  anniversary,  I  think,  that  has  been  held.  I 
do  not  think  you  will  find  any  record  of  an  anniversary  after  that. 

88.805.  I  think  you  are  under  a  mistake  as  to  that,  but  we  will  see  presently  ?— That 

is  my  opinion.  ...  '  •  -n  •  i 

88.806.  You  will  forgive  mo,  I  think  it  is  not  so.  I  call  your  attention  to  Fatrick 

Ford’s  letter  to  the  holders  of  this  anniversary  : — 
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“  Office  of  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  New  York, 
“May  14th,  1884. 

“  Mr.  Richard  Murphy,— Your  kind  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of 
“  arrangements  to  be  present  at  the  memorial  meeting  to-night  has  lust  been 
“  received. 

As  this  is  publication  night  with  me  I  am  afraid  I  will  not  be  permitted 
“  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you. 

“  You  do  well  in  honouring  the  memory  of  Joe  Brady  and  his  comrades 
“  In  behalf  of  the  principle  for  which  they  died  every  true  Irishman  will  contend 
that  principle,  freely  translated,  is,  ‘  Ireland  for  the  Irish.’  England  sought  to 
“  disgrace  them,  and  she  did  so  because  she  feared  the  effect  of  their  terrible 
•  “but  heroic  example  and  self-sacrificing  devotion.  That  in  itself  would  be  a 
“  reason  why  Irishmen  should  honour  them.  May  the  influences  of  their 
“  heroism  go  on  widening,  and  never  cease  to  operate  until  English  domination 
“  IS  swept  utterly  from  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Patrick  Ford.” 


Did  you  see  that  letter  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  the  letter  or  heard  it  read 
before ;  but  it  is  very  likely  Mr.  Ford  would  write  such  a  letter. 

88.807.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  did  you  see  that  letter?— To  the  best  of  mv 

recollection  I  never  saw  or  heard  the  letter  before,  but  I  will  take  it  as  representing 
Mr.  Fords  sentiments.  ® 

88.808.  It  is  only  right  to  ask  it,  you  had  not  such  a  letter  in  your  mind  when  you 

answered  the  question  ? — I  had  not.  ^ 

88.809.  Y^ou  had  not  it  in  your  mind? — No.  I  knew  at  the  time  when  I  was 

answering  Sir  Charles  Russell,  he  had  during  those  years  expressed  sentiments  of  that 
kind. 

88.810.  This  is  not  a  question  of  emergency  policy.  This  is  Joe  Brady  “  who  died 

on  behalf  of  the  principle  which  every  true  Irishman  will  contend  for.  England 

‘‘  sought  to  disgrace  them,  and  she  did  so  because  she  feared  the  effect  of  their  terrible 

but  heroic  example  and  self-sacrificing  devotion.”  Had  you  that  kind  of  thing  in 
your  mind  when  you  answered  ?— I  had  not  read  it,  and  never  heard  it  before  ;  but 
it  IS  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  he  was  then  advocating. 

88.811.  You  had  that  kind  of  thing  in  your  mind? — I  knew  there  was  a  general 
kind  of  advocacy  going  on  in  that  paper.  I  said  this  morning  that  if  Patrick  Ford 
had  advocated  these  ideas  conscientiously  that  is  not  saying  I  approve  of  them 

They  were  very  wrong  ideas,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  while  he  was  advocating 
them  in  his  paper.  ^ 

88.812.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  date  ? — I  put  that. 

88.813.  Among  the  other  gentlemen  you  gave  a  certificate  of  character  to,  scarcely 
diflermg  m  estimation,  was  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  ? — Yes. 

88.814.  You  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him  ? — Yes,  very  high  indeed. 

88.815.  A  Christian  man  ? — Yes,  unfortunately  the  records  of  Christianity  show 
there  has  been  even  assassination  in  that.  We  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  and 
he  committed  murder. 

O’Meagher  Condon?— Yes,  I  knew  him  very  well, 
w  11  0  Meagher  Condon  a  gentleman  whose  views  you  sympathise  with  ? — 

oi  o  ^  Condon  is  just  now  a  very  pronounced  opponent  of  mine. 

88.818.  I  did  not  say  just  now  ? — And  has  been  some  time. 

88.819.  Were  you  at  one  with  O’Meagher  Condon  in  the  years  1883,  1884,  and  1885  ? 

know  that  O’Meagher  Condon  was  ever  a  member  of  the  Land  League 

88.820.  A  supporter  of  the  policy  of  the  Land  League  ?— That  I  cannot  say.  I  think 

®  ^  sympathiser  with  the  policy  of  the  Land  League.  I  am  not  aware 
although  he  may  have  been. 

88,821  Do  you  remember  he  was  chairman  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  reception  committee  ?— 
^  A  not  be  a  Land  Leaguer.  I  do  not  deny  he  was  the  chairman. 

»8,822.  And  suported  the  policy  at  that  time  ?— He  may  have  taken  the  chair  on 
that  occasion  to  show  courtesy  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  yet  he  opposed  to  Mr.  Parnell’s 
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88  823.  I  do  not  care  particularly  about  the  words  of  the  letter  a  letter  from 
Captkin  6’ Meagher  Condon?— I  never  read  the  letter,  and  I  never  heard  the  letter. 

88  824.  Apologizing  for  not  being  able  to  attend  ?  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  very 

bkelv  to  do  so.  lie  had  very  advanced  views.  .  ,  .  . 

88  825.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Arthur  Forrester  attended  at  that 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Brady  Anniversary  ? — No,  I  have  not  interested  myself  very 
much  in  the  views  or  sayings  of  Arthur  Forrester  for  many  years. 

88  826.  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  calling  your  attention  to  that  in  order  of  time. 

I  cali  your  attention,  please,  to  the  constitution  and  byelaws  of  the  Irish  National 
Emergency  Association.  That  was  started  by  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  was  it  not.  Yes, 
but  I  must  say  I  never  read  the  rules  or  constitution,  I  never  knew  there  was  one. 
88,827.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  what  you  said  about  Patrick  lord. 

(Sir  d  Bussell)  How  are  these  rules  proved  ?  ^  ^  ^  ^  t 

(The  Attorney-General)  I  cannot  give  my  learned  friend  the  date  of  the  paper.  1 
would  rather  not  read  it  until  I  have  traced  it  in  the  “  Irish  World.  I  will  postpone 

it  for  the  present,  and  I  will  take  one  already  proved.  _ 

88  828.  I  rather  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Ford  was  n(^  a  repentant  sinner  in 
connexion  with  this  kind  of  utterance?— I  put  it  that  way.  Perhaps  I  have  not  his 
authority  to  defend  him  here  at  all.  All  I  know  is  he  assured  me  in  1886  he  had 
abandoned  dynamite,  and  he  would  not  advocate  it  again.  And  tor  that  alone  I  am 
anxious  to  speak  gratefully  of  the  man.  In  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  we  ought  to 

be  generous  to  those  who  repent.  ,  ^  ^  -  a  onrl  T  mof 

88.829.  When  was  this? — I  was  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  America  in  188b,  and  1  met 

him  several  times  in  New  York. 

88.830.  I  would  not  quarrel  with  your  answer? — I  am  sure  you  are  fair,  Mr. 

88  831  I  am  not  calling  your  attention  by  any  means  to  dynamite  only,  but  such 
things  as  the  murder  of  landlords,  and  such  crimes  as  you  yourself  have  denounced 
Now^I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  obituary  notice  of  a  brave  Irisji 
80th  of  January  1886.  That  was  at  a  period  when,  according  to  Ford  had 

abandoned  all  ideas,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dynamite  policy  ?— Yes,  I  think  so  at  that 

time. 

88,832.—  .  .  ,  T  j 

“  Death  of  a  brave  Irish  Lady. 

“On  Sunday  morning,  January  24th,  there  died  in  Brooklyn  an  Irishwoman 
“  who  had  been  identified  with  almost  every  national  movement  of  this  century. 
“  Born  in  Dublin  in  1826,  Mrs.  Jane  MacMahon.” 


88,832.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  MacMahon? — No. 

“  Daughter  of  Edward  Gannon,  a  prominent  citizen,  whose  house  was  the 
“  rendezvous  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Catholic  party,  was  in  her  youth  brought 
“  into  contact  with  such  men  as  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  with  whom  she  was  a 
“  favourite  child  ;  O’Connell,  Steele,  and  there  corjrhes,  and  imbibed  an  ardent 
“  patriotism  that  no  damper  ever  diminished,  and  that  endeared  her  to  the  heart 
“  of  every  Irish  patriot  who  ever  made  her  acquaintance.  In  1848  she  was  the 
“  intimate  friend  of  Terence  Bellew  McManus,  in  Liverpool,  and  was  the  last  to 
“  see  him  off  on  that  ill-fated  journey  which  ended  in  his  arrest,  and  sentence  to 
“  penal  servitude.  In  1865  she  made  cartridges  and  haversacks  for  the  Man- 
“  Chester  Fenians  who  crossed  to  Cork  and  Dublin.” 

88,834.  Does  that  re-call  the  name  at  all  ? — No. 

“  In  1867  her  house,  always  open  to  an  Irish  political  refugee,  was  the  resting 
“  place  of  every  hunted  fugitive  from  the  bloodhounds  of  British  law.  John 
“  Carroll  and  Charles  Moorhouse  were  found  sheltered  in  her  house  after  the 
“  daring  rescue  of  Kelly  and  Deas}''.  Faithful  to  the  last,  although  her  own 
“  husband  was  in  prison  awaiting  trial  on  the  same  charge,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
“  volunteer  her  services  as  a  witness  to  prove  an  alibi  for  Carroll  and  Moorhouse, 
“  and  at  this  very  time  had  hidden  in  her  home  another  hunted  Irishman,  Stephen 
“  Houlahau,  who  had  assisted  in  the  breaking  of  the  prison  van.’ 
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88.835.  Houlahan,  was  that  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester  prison  van  ? — It  must 
have  been,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  name. 

“  Later  still,  she  went  to  reside  with  her  son-in-law,  Arthur  M.  Forrester,  in 
“  Dublin,  and  here  again,  in  1883,  was  found  in  conflict  with  English  autho- 
“  rities.” 

88.836.  Did  you  know  where  Arthur  M.  Forrester  lived  in  Dublin  ?— No ;  I  knew 
where  he  lived  in  Manchester,  and  I  think  I  told  you  yesterday.  I  knew  his  mother- 
in-law  in  Manchester.  If  that  is  the  same  lady,  I  certainly  must  have  known  her. 

88,836a.  That  is  why  1  asked  you  whether  you  knew  the  name? — Well,  the  name  is 
a  very  common  name. 

88,887.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  mislead  you.  I  said  Mrs.  McMahon,  Forrester’s 
mother-in-law? — Speaking  of  Mrs.  Mahon  in  Ireland  is  like  speaking  of  Jones  in 
Wales. 

“  On  the  night  of  Saturday,  January  13th,  1883,  when  the  wholesale  arrests 
“  of  the  Dublin  Invincibles  took  place,  Mrs.  McMahon  was  arrested  in  house  of 
“  one  of  them,  Joe  Mullett,  and  marched  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning,  by  a 
“  police  escort,  in  a  pelting  and  merciless  shower  of  rain,  through  mud  and 
“  slush,  across  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  to  her  home,  which  was  subjected  to  a 
“  rigorous  search,  while  the  peelers  stood  guard  over  the  poor  old  woman  with 
“  drawn  revolvers  to  terrify  her  into  betrayal  of  some  of  the  Invincible  secrets 
“  they  believed  she  possessed.  They  failed,  though  at  the  very  moment  they 
“  were  terrorising  her  she  had  concealed  in  her  bosom  documents  that  had  been 
“  entrusted  to  her  by  Mullett.  In  the  Dublin  trials  she  appeared  as  a  witness, 
“  to  prove  an  alibi  for  Michael  Fagan,  the  third  of  the  Invincibles  hanged,  and 
“  had  to  pass  a  terrible  ordeal  of  cross-examination  from  the  Crown  counsel  as  to 
“  her  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  uncaptured  Invincibles,  whose  hiding 
“  places  she  was  believed  to  know.  The  awful  stress  of  these  troublesome  times 
“  broke  down  a  constitution  always  delicate,  and  when  she  quitted  the  scenes  of 
“  cruel  oppression  and  tyranny  that  she  had  made  every  sacriflce  to  destroy,  and 
“  arrived  in  this  country  in  June  of  last  year,  only  a  wreck  of  the  brave  friend  of 
“  Moore,  O’Connell,  McManus,  the  Fenians,  and  the  Invincibles  remained.  For 
“  a  few  months  only  she  lived  to  enjoy  the  free  air  and  the  glorious  Christianity 
“  of  this  Eepublic.  She  loved  every  star  and  stripe  in  its  banner,  second  with 
“  a  love  to  that  only  she  bore  the  old  green  flag.  She  died  fortified  by  all  the 
“  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  her  last  moments  were  soothed  by  the 
“  sympathising  presence  of  such  old  friends,  both  of  Ireland’s  cause  and  her  own 
“  self,  as  John  Walsh  and  Frank  Byrne,  whom  England  strove  so  hard  to 
“  have  extradited.  Captain  B.  O’Meagher  Condon,  the  author  of  the  Slogan 
“  ‘  God  save  Ireland,’  and  her  devoted  husband  and  daughter,  to  whom,  as  well 
“  as  her  attached  son-in-law,  Arthur  M.  Forrester,  of  our  stafif*,  at  whose  home 
she  died,  we  offer  our  condolence  in  this  their  hour  of  sorrow.  At  a  meeting 
“  of  the  Parnell  Parliamentary  Fund  Association  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  Brooklyn, 
“  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

“  Resolved  :  That  we  tender  to  the  family  and  friends  of  Mrs.  John  McMahon, 
who  departed  this  life  this  morning,  our  sincere  expression  of  condolence  and 
“  regret,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  deceased  lady  was  through  life  a  firm  and 
devoted  friend  of  Ireland,  and  was  closely  identified  with  every  national 
“  movement  during  the  past  22  years.  Her  connexion  with  the  defences  of 
the  Manchester  Martyrs  in  1867,  and  her  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
patriot,  M.  Fagan,  who  was  brutally  murdered  by  the  English  Government 
because  of  his  connexion  with  the  execution  of  two  of  the  English  enemy  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  in  1883,  have  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of  all]  of 
the  Irish  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts.  A  lady  in  the  full  and 
complete  sense  of  the  words,  she  lived  a  life  of  exemplary  purity,  and  died 
surrounded  by  all  the  consolations  of  her  faith. 

“  The  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Richard  Machale,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Frank  Byrne,  and  supported  by  Mr.  John  Walsh.  Both  of  the  latter  gave 
touching  instances  that  had  come  within  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  readiness 
of  expedient,  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  deceased  lady.” 

Does  that  strike  you  appearing  in  Mr.  Ford’s  paper? — I  think  it  is  obvious  that  is 
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written  by  Forrester  who  was  then  on  the  staff  of  the  paper.  He  was  paying  a  tribute 

SS^Ssl^'^Arthur  Forrester  was  on  the  paper  at  the  time.  You  do  not  suggest 
heTnvSed  the  resolution ?-No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  think  rt  .s  obvious  that 

™88^839.’  Do  you  say  that  Arthur  Forrester  invented  the  resolution  t— No,  I  could  not 
Rflv  that  I  say  that  that  was  written  by  Arthur  Forrester. 

88  840  That  would  show  that  Arthur  Forrester  had  intimate  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  tciLts  ?-if  he  was  the  writer  it  would  show  that  he  was,  and  it  is  very  likely 

•  *^88  84r^You  said  a  short  time  ago  that  there  was  no  other  celebration  of  the 
memorial?— Well,  I  should  not  have  spoken  positively,  I  express^  my  opinion. 

88  842  I  do  not  wish  to  catch  you,  I  wish  to  have  facts.  You  had  no  re^on  for 
thinking 'that  in  1884  the  feeling  of  Mr.  Ford  with  reference  to  the  Phoenix  Park 

tTe«:adTn"g°;^^^^^^^^  a^in  which  the  Ph.nix  Park 

muTder  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  which  you  have  properly-if  I  may  humbly  say 

^Ha^d  ymi^aTWthing  in  your  mind  as  indicating  there  was  a  change  of  opinion 
of  Palick  FordCck  /gain?-!  had  in  my  mind  that  Patrick  Ford  at  that  time  aW 
1885  had  ceased  to  advocate  the  principles  with  which  the  paper  was  mdentified  for  a 
1  ;  nnrl  he  ceased  to  write  in  this  manner.  I  have  been  looking  up  the 

“Irish  World”  during  this  inquiry  down  to  the  present  ^  ^ 

you  win  find  the  anniversary  of  the  6th  of  May  carried  on  later  than  1884  or  1885.^ 

^  88  845  Are  you  aware  of  the  Phoenix  Park  banquet  of  the  6th  of  May  1885  .  I 

”  8it6.“lo:rTns::r'  tbougbt  I  did  not  speak  positively.  I 

“lt'847“'fam  pltt^'toyou  certain  facts  with  reference  to  this  particular  banquet 
in  1885  I  want  to  a®k  you  Brst  do  you  know  whether  Arthur  Forrester  attended 
that?  T  do  not  indeed.  I  have  not  read  anything  about  the  banquet.  I  have  been 
SokLg  over  the  hies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  here.  It  may  have  caught  my  eye,  but  I 

’^"SsiTriterToYyTlYsly  that  Arthur  Forrester  was  on  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

for  a1twinths?-No,Yidnot%aythat.  I  to^  I  learnt 

'^81'!  “ills  tt:  “  Lth  Wo°rid’’’  “hfietlTMay  1885,  Did  you.  know  of 
Arthur  Forrester  being  at  the  Alay  1885  banquet  ?  I  think  that  is  the  occasion  vhen 
fteltTmlmai  was  presented  to  Mrl  Byrne  ?-No,  I  did  not  know  any  hmg  about 

88  850  Was  the  man  you  referred  to,  as  having  been  on  the  staff  of  the  i^ana 
League,  J.  M.  Wall  ?-I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  initials^  ^ 

88  851  I  think  you  said  ho  was  111  America  ? — On  the  staff  of  the  tribune  ,y  • 
88852  In  1885^?— I  found  him  there. in-1886,  when  I  was  in  ^^ew  York.  I  cannot 
spealfabout  1885;  because  I  was  not  in  the  country  then.  He  m.ght  have  been  there 

88  sS’^TctlUoYTtention  to  a  report  of  the  Phcenix  Park  Martyrs  on  the  16th  of 
Mav  ’l885  I  only  wish  to  remind  you  of  one  or  two  incidents  here  reported.  Did  you 
k  Jw  of  atestimlM  being  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ?-I  have  read  cf 

*''88,854.  Who  is  Mr.  Austin  E.  Ford !— Austin  E.  Ford  is  the  nephew  of  Patrick 

^°8S  855  Is  he  connected  with  the  “  Irish  Woril  "  1— Yes  ;  not  now,  I  think. 

88,856.  Was  he  in  1885  ?— Yes,  he  was  at  that  time.  Ho  is  editing  a  papei  calle 

the  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  in  Kew  York  now.  ,  a  ,,  ,  f;mp?_Yes 

ftS  He  was  connected  with  the  “  Irish  World  at  that  time  .  les. 

88858  I  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Forrester  are  reported  to  have  oeeii  present,  ilr. 
F  J  Bowe  and  a  nuinberof  other  names.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of 
whft  Frank ’Uyi-no  is  reported  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  as  kavmg  sanl 
at  that  meeting  of  the  Phoenix  Park  Martyrs  Memorial.  Mi.  Aus^tm  hold,  tue  ^entie 
man  who  is  on  the  “  Irish  World  ”  staff’,  commeiiaed  to  their  warm  reception— 
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“Mrs.  Frank  Byrne,  and  ask  you,  Mrs.  Byrne,  to  receive  this  testimonial 
“  (handing  the  lady  a  well-filled  purse)  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  that  the  men  of 
to-day  hold  you  in.  Mr.  Byrne  said  :  The  blow  inflicted  on  England  in  the 
“  Phoenix  Park  three  years  ago  was  the  greatest  since  Bryan  smote  the  Dane  at 
“  Clontaf.  ’ 


You  probably  remember  that  (I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  alludino-  to  it  before) 
as  being  one  of  the  things  quoted  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”? — Yes°  I  have  read 
that. 

88.859. — 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  English  connexion  that  English- 
“  men  were  taught  that  if  they  meant  to  come  to  Ireland  and  to  continue  to 
“  oppress  the  people  they  would  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Two  men  of  the 
“  Irish  Army  met  and  killed  two  men  of  the  English  Army.  The  doctrine  that 
“  the  rifle  alone  will  free  Ireland  is  dead.  ’J  he  doctrine  that  the  rifle  sunple- 

“  mented  by  modern  improvements  will  free  Ireland  is  alive.”  ' 

Did  you  know  Colonel  J.  P.  O’Flvnn  ? — No. 

88.860.  I  think  you  said  you  knew,  but  did  not  know  intimate! v,  Mr.  Edward  .) 
Rowe? — Well,  I  told  you  what  called  the  name  to  ray  mind. 

88.861.  I  made  a  mistake— Edward  L.  Carey  I  mean  ?— Yes,  I  knew  Carev  verv 

well.  He  is  a  large  coal  merchant  in  New  York.  ^  ^ 

88.862.  I  think  you  were  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  were  you  not  ? _ T  have  seen 

Mr.  Carey  nearly  every  time  I  have  been  to  New  York.  He  is  a  veiy  well  known  local 
democratic  leader,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and 
was  a  Fenian  in  the  olden  times.  ’ 

88.863.  Has  Edward  J.  Carey  been  with  you  on  many  platforms  ? — I  would  think 
that  Mr.  Carey  Avould  attend  any  meeting  that  I  addressed  in  New  York. 

88.864.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  your  policy  in  New  York  and  America  ?— I 

think  he  would  be.  I  have  no  specific  recollection,  but  I  think  he  would  be  a  supporter 
of  the  Land  League.  ^ 

88.865.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  Edward  L.  Carey  is  reported  to  have  said  at 

this  same  banquet  in  honour  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  : _ 

‘  ].  bear,  unfortunately,  the  same  name  as  the  informer,”  said  Mr.  Carey,  “  but 
gentlemen,  none  of  the  blood  of  that  traitor  dog’  runs  in  my  veins.  James 
Carey  betrayed  heroic  men  who  struck  a  blow  for  Irish  liberty,  but  he  perished, 
“  and  so  perish  all  traitors  to  the  immortal  cause  with  which  Joe  Brady  was 
“  associated.” 


Who  was  Mr.  Robert  Ford?— With  reference  to  Mr.  Carey  I  would  not  from  my 
knowledge  of  him  think  he  would  speak  that  way.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  con¬ 
tradict  what  you  have  read  ;  but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  idea  of  him.  He  was 
a  very  inoffensive  quiet  man,  who  I  think  would  not  do  harm  knowingly  to  any  one. 

88.866.  I  suppo»e  from  what  you  have  said,  with  respect  to  other  utterances 
in  that  paper  regarding  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  that  you  would  strongly  disapprove 
of  that  ? — Certainly,  I  would. 

88.867.  I  already  gather  from  your  answers  that  you  would  not  take  the  same  view 
ot  an  anniversary  to  the  Manchester  Martyrs  ?— No,  I  would  not.  I  would  participate 
in  a  CCTemony  of  that  kind  with  a  very  clear  conscience,  simply  on  the  ground  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  brave  and  unfortunate  man  Brett  was  intentionally  killed.  If 
he  was  it  would  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it. 

^  call  your  atiention  that  in  the  report  of  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

m  the  ^th  November,  of  the  New  York  Manchester  Martyrs’  anniversary  dinner,  at 
Patiick  lord  s-  you  were  not,  I  think,  in  America  at  that  time  ? — No. 

.  88,869.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  those  who  were  said  to  be  present — O’Meagher 

Condon  Austin  E.  Ford,  Arthur  Forrester,  J.  H.  Parnell— that  was  Mr.  Parnell’s 
brother  .  That  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  brother. 

88,870.  Edward  J.  Pvowe,  Fiank  Byrne.  I  can  give  any  learned  friend  now  the 

J  ^  ^  proposed  to  refer  to  the  National  Emergenev  Fund 

started  by  Mr.  Ford  ;  the  10th  of  May  1884,  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  page  8  column  1 
Constitution  and  Byelaws  of  the  Irish  National  Emergency  Association.  The  name  of 
^  ^  Irish  National  Emergency  Association. 

(mr  C.  Russell.)  What  is  the  question  upon  this  ? 
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(The  Atteyrney-General.)  I  was  dealing  with  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Ford  or  the 
organisation  to  which  he  was  a  party,  as  .inconsistent,  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  view 
that  Mr.  Ford  presented  to  Mr.  Uavitt. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  says  that  was  m  1884.  _ 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  see  if  I  can  put  it  shortly. 

“  Constitution  and  Byelaws  of  the  Irish  National  Emergency  Association. 

“  New  York  ‘  Irish  World  ’  print,  1884.  The  name  of  this  organisation  shall 
“  be  the  Irish  National  Emergency  Association.  The  branches  shall  be  known  as 
“  emergency  clubs,  and  each  may  be  designated  by  such  patriotic  preiix  as  the 
“  members  may  choose— as,  for  instance,  the  Robert  Emmet  Emergency  Club. 

FA  list  of  appropriate  names  follows.]  ^ 

^  “  The  obiect  of  the  Irish  Emergency  Clubs  shall  be  to  co-operate  with  the 

“  active  forces  in  Ireland  in  every  practical  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Irish 
“  national  independence,  to  stimulate  to  deeds  of  heroism,  to  punish  informers, 

“  to  reward  heroes  while  living,  and  to  honour  their  memories  and  look  after  their 
“  dependents  when  they  have  passed  from  the  field  of  action ;  and  the  pnncipal 
“  means  of  this  co-operation  shall  be  by  the  collection  of  funds,  the  holding  of 
“  public  meetings,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  healthy  public  in  America,  ihe 
“  organisation  desires  to  do  its  own  work  without  antagonising  any  other  societies, 

“  but  shall  seek  to  bring  within  its  ranks  all  who  believe  in  the  principles  set 
“  forth  and  have  confidence  in  the  methods  indicated. 

“  No  oath  to  be  taken,  but  the  following  pledge  ^  ^  t  ,  t 

“  Recoo-nising  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  England  and  Ireland,  1 
“  fname^  hereby  declare  that  I  subscribe  to  the  principles  and  join  this  Emergency 
“  Club  iA  good  faith,  and  agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  to  the  Emergency 

“  Fund  till  such  time  as  its  object  shall  have  been  accomplished. 

Is  the  Emergency  Fund  still  in  existence?— No.  I  doubt  if  there  were  20  cjubs  of 
this  organisation  organised,  and  I  know  from  personal  acquaintance  I  have  made  with 
the  mimbers  of  Mr!  Ford’s  family  that  the  starting  of  this  Emergency  Fund  nearly 

wLther  it  ruined  his  paper  or  not,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  know  what 

amounts  were  subscribed  ? — I  do  not  know.  ^  a  \ 

88,872.  Are  you  aware  that  up  to  the  17th  May  as  much  as  10,780  dollars  had  been 

subscribed  ? — That  would  be  about  2,000L  ?  ,  t-»  •  •  i  t<  •  ’ii,  i  <■ 

88  873.  Yes,  2,000L  ? — It  is  not  a  large  sum  to  destroy  the  British  Empire  with,  but, 

unfortunately,’it’is  too  large  a  sum  with  Avhicli  to  carry  out  any  crime.  ^ 

88,874  I  call  your  attention  to  the  words  “  to  punish  informers,  to  reward  heroes  ( 

— It  is  hardly  enough  for  that.  ..i 

88  875.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  do  not  know,  one  way  or  the  other,  that 

the  Emergency  Fund  existed  for  years  after  that,  and  that  larger  amounts  were  paid 

? _ j  do  not  know  ;  I  never  learned  myself  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Emergeimy  Fund, 

but  I  should  be  surprised  if  it  ever  reached  anything  like  a  respectable  sum,  because  1 
am  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people  in  America  were  opposed  to  any  such 

fund  and  any  such  policy.  .  t  j  i.  i  ^ 

88  876.  I  will  endeavour,  if  I  can,  to  get  the  actual  amounts.  I  understood  you  to 

refer!  and  I  am  sure  some  of  the  witnesses  did,  to  Mr.  Belts  ?  Yes,  to  Mr.  Belts ;  very 

well,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Belts.  ^  ,  .  -n  •  . 

88,877.  George  C.  Belts,  is  it  not  ? — George  C.  Belts ;  he  is  an  Episcopalian  ministei 

in  Louisville,  and  was  in  St.  Louis  for  six  or  eight  years.  ,  ,  , 

88  878  I  rather  fancy  that  Mr.  George  C.  Belts  was  one  of  those  who  has  been 
referred  to  more  than  once  ?— Oh,  yes,  he  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once. 

88.879.  As  a  gentleman  advocating  moderate  views? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  1 

would  put  the  Rev.  Mr.  Belts  down  amongst  the  extreme  IS  ationalists,  but  1  certainly 
would  not  say  he  would  be  a  man  who  would  resort  to  dynamite  or  approve  of  dynamite, 
and  it  is  true  to  say  that  Mr.  Belts  was  a  supporter  of  the  LaM  League.  .  .  , 

88.880.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  George  C.  Belts,  reported  m  the 

**  Irish  YTorld  ”  on  the  21st  March  1885. 

“  He  believed  that  if  Emmet  were  living  now — — 

{Sir  0.  Russell.)  Was  Mr.  Davitt  there  ? 
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{The  Attorney- General.)  No,  certainly  not. 

“  lie  would,  instead  of  fighting  with  pikes  and  guns,  use  that  other  weapon  which 
“  modern  science  has  given  to  the  friends  of  liberty.  (Cheers.)  The  time  was 
“  when  England  laughed  contemptuously  at  Ireland’s  methods  of  opposing  her, 

“  but  now  when  some  Irishman  knocks  a  chip  off  an  English  palace  -  (renewed 
“  cheering) — England  holds  up  her  hands  in  holy  horror  and  straightway  invokes 
“  public  opinion  to  condemn  the  act.  But  no  one  should  hesitate  about  the 
“  methods  to  correct  the  wrong  when  Might  holds  Right  under  its  heels.” 

{The  Witness.)  I  would  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Belts  ever  used  that 
language.  I  think  if  a  clergyman,  either  of  the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
America  spoke  in  that  way  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  him. 

88.881.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  in  the  “  Irish  World”  of  the  2Ist  March 
X885  ? — Everything  reported  in  a  newspaper  is  not  true,  Mr.  Attorney. 

88.882.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  is  a  false  report,  an  invention  ? — I  have  already 
answered  that  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  that  language  was  used  by  Mr.  Belts, 
and  I  differ  entirely  from  him.  I  do  notj^hat  if  Robert  Emmet  was  alive  he  would 
resort  to  the  criminal  weapon  of  dynamite. 

88.883.  M.  B.  Gannen,  do  you  know  him  ?— Only  very  slightly.  I  think  I  met 
Mr.  Gannen  once,  and  that  was  at  the  Convention  in  Chicago  in  1886. 

88.884.  He  is  the  gentleman  Avhose  speech  is  already  in  ? — Yes,  the  speech  delivered 
by  him  at  Boston  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  presence  there  has  been  read,  I 
think. 

88.885.  Was  Mr.  J.  M.  Wall  imprisoned  as  a  suspect  ? — He  was. 

88.886.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  report  in  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  Brooklyn 
celebration,  in  which  it  is  said  that  “  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Wall,  a 
“  gentleman  who  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  Chief  Secretary  Forster’s  political 

“  prisoners  during  the  Land  League.”  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  is  the  same  • 
gentleman  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  same  man. 

88.887.  That  was  the  gentleman  who  was  your  secretary  or  shorthand  writer? — He 
was  my  shorthand  writer  for  about  three  months  before  I  was  arrested  in  1881. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  The  14th  March  1885. 

88.888.  I  rather  gather  you  do  not  know,  beyond  meeting  Mr.  Wall  in  America,  what 
he  was  ? — No  ;  I  only  know  he  was  one  of  the  staff  of  the  “  New  York  Tribune  ”  in 
1886.  I  believe  he  was  associated  afterwards  with  Mr.  O’Brien’s  visit  to  Canada,  and 
saA’ed  Mr.  O’Brien’s  life  when  he  was  fired  upon  by  Orangemen  in  Canada. 

88.889.  I  think  I  have  asked  you  sufficiently  about  people  you  met  upon  your  first 
visit  to  America,  which  was  in  1879.  Your  second  visit  was  in  the  year  1880.  Did 
you  go  between  1880  and  1886  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  went  in  1882,  about  the  9th  June,  and 
came  back  about  the  latter  part  of  August  1882,  or  early  in  September. 

88.890.  I  do  not  know  if  we  have  had  any  reports.  Did  you  take  part  in  any  public 
meetings  during  that  time  ? — Indeed  I  did.  I  remember  addressing  14  meetings  in 
14  days. 

88.891.  In  1882  ?— In  1882,  yes. 

88.892.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  reports  of  your  speeches  here  ? — I  think  I  have 
a  number  of  my  speeches.  I  fancy  you  will  find  them  reported  in  the  “Irish  World  ” 
of  that  period.  I  have  not  now  the  reports.  I  remember  one  of  the  speeches  was  in 
connexion  with  the  labour  demonstration  in  Union  Street,  New  York,  where  I  rebuked 
a  man  who  called  out  “  dynamite.”  I  think  that  was  read  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

88.893.  Do  you  remember  delivering  a  lecture  at  the  Rotunda  in  August  1885  ? — 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  delivered  quite  a  number 
of  lectures  there.  Was  this  a  lecture  with  reference  to  the  James  Stephens  Fund? 

'  88,894.  It  had  reference  to  the  20  years  of  Irish  history? — That  is  it.  I  have  a 
report  of  that  here,  I  think. 

88.895.  I  have  put  several  questions  to  you  with  reference  to  what  I  suggest,  namely 
the  origin,  the  sprmg  of  this  League,  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League,  that 
it  was  with  a  view  to  remove  the  English  garrison,  so  that  it  would  lead  a  step  to 
Irish  independence  ? — That  was  the  way  I  put  it. 

88.896.  Let  me* call  your  attention  to  the  statement  respecting  the  matter  in 
August  1885.  I  read  it  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  1st  August  1885  ? — I  have  got 
a  full  report  of  it,  if  I  can  find  it. 
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88  897  I  have  it  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  ?— I  think  you  will  find  a  fuller  report  in 
the  ‘‘  Freeman’s  Journal.”  “  United  Ireland  ”  is  a  weekly  paper,  and  will  possibly 

condense  it.  t  i  ^  t 

88.898.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  what  1  have  i 

President.)  I  thought  you  were  on  the  point  of  finding  it,  Mr.  Davitt  ? 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  I  have  a  full  report  of  it  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  some¬ 
where  and  I  would  like  to  follow  the  Attorney  while  he  reads  from  it.  No,  I  have 
left  it  behind  me  at  the  hotel,  thinking  I  might  diminish  the  documents  from  the 
number  of  days  I  have  been  under  examination.  I  made  a  mistake. 

88.899.  {The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  the  1st  August  1885. 

“  Mr  Davitt  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  origin  and  motive  of  the  Land 
“  League’.  The  rise  and  paHial  fall  of  the  Land  League  movement  is  too  recent  to 
“  permit  the  formation  of  unbiassed  judgment  as  to  its  work. ^  Bora  of  the 
“  people  it  inherited  the  people’s  weakness  along  with  the  people  s  might.  If  it 
“  won  nothing  else  but  the  admission  of  England’s  statesment  that  its  unwritten 
“  law  constituted  the  de  facto  government  of  Ireland,  it  would  have  deserved  well 
“  at  the  hands  of  Irish  Nationalists  all  the  world  over. 


I  stop  for  a  moment  to  ask  you  that  was  your  opinion,  was  it  not?— Evidently,  if  I  so 
expressed  it.  I  might  have  been  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  Land  League 
because  I  was  its  founder,  but  I  am  not  going  back  from  that  statenaent  now. 

88  900.  And  it  does  not  unfairly  represent  your  opinion  .  Well,  I  am  subject  to 
the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  very  apt  to  laud  my  own  work. 

88  901.  We  will  take  it  that  you,  not  unnaturally,  desired  to  do  that  which  you  say  £ 
_ Yes.  I  think  that  was  from  a  quotation  from  a  speech  made  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 

cote  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1881. 

88,902.  You  do  not  suggest  it  is  untrue  ? — No. 

88’903.— 


“  It  is  true  it  was  a  new  departure  in  Irish  national  effort.  The  appeals 
“  which  it  addressed  to  the  Irish  peasant  mind  were  not  born  of  the  exalted 
“  patriotism  of  Thomas  Davis,  and  did  not  excite  to  a  practice  of  the  \nrtues  of 
“  disinterested  patriotism.  It  appealed  to  self-interest,  I  adrnit,  rather  than 
“  to  self-sacrifice;  but  who  will  say  that  in  this  instance  the  end  did  not  justify 
“  the  teaching,  when  no  other  would  have  aroused  the  tenant-farming  class  to  an 
“  assertion  of  their  unquestioned  social  rights,  and  a  vindication  of  their  despised 
“  and  trampled  manhood.  (Cheers.)  The  stigma— if  stigma  it  is— of  selfishness 
“  has  been  cast  at  the  Land  League.  But  by  whom  1  By  that  very  class  which 
“  has  elevated  property  into  a  social  deity,  and  who  have  made  self-interest  the 
“  ritual  of  its  "worship.  The  Land  League  has  been  denounced  for  ha^  ing  changed 
“  the  character  of  the  Irish  peasant.  Yes.  The  landlords  would  have  preferred 
“  that  he  should  remain  the  ignorant,  rent-paying,  soulless  helot  who,  next  to 
“  what  was  due  to  God,  would  place  in  moral  obligation  the  tax  upon  his  industry 
“  that  was  exacted  by  his  landlord  ;  they  would  have  preferred  that  his  political 
“  education  should  have  halted  at  the  formula  of  Palmerston,  that  tenant  right  was 
“  landlord  wrong.  It  has  been  charged  against  the  Land  League  movement  that 
“  it  relegated  the  national  question  to  the  background  in  the  popular  move- 
“  ment  and  did  nothing  to  advance  the  interests  of  nationality  with  the  vast 
“  resources  entrusted  to  it.  This  charge  I  deem  to  be  as  unmerited  as  it  is 
“  obviously  unjust.” 


88,904.  That  you  represented  to  be  so  ?— Certainly. 

88  905 _ 

“  I  claim  that  the  movement  of  the  Land  League  did  more  to  weaken  alien 
“  rule  in  Ireland  than  any  and  every  movement  that  has  sprung  up  since  1798.” 
That  you  expressed? — That  I  expressed.  I  may  have  been  mistaken.  I  may  ha\e 
been  exaggerating,  but  I  believed  it  at  the  time  that  I  said  it. 

88.906.  By  alien  rule  you  meant  the  English  rule  in  Ireland?  Castle  go% eminent. 

88  907. _ 

“Its  enemies  have  made  the  admission.  It  welded  the  Irish  people  the  world 
“  over  into  one  great  organisation  against  the  citadel  of  Castle-landlord  domina- 
“  tion  ;  it  proclaimed  the  great  truth,  that  a  pauperised  country  could  never  lift 
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“  itself  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  until  the  cause  of  its  beggary  was  destroyed ; 
“  and  it  banded  its  exertions,  therefore,  to  the  destruction  of  Irish  landlordism.” 

Listen  kindly  to  this,  please  : — 

“  This  vile  demoralising  system  is  not  yet  overthrown  I  admit.  Tar  from  it, 
“  I  regret ;  but  the  means  for  its  complete  annihiliation  are,  thank  God,  always 
“  within  reach  of  our  people,  and  eternal  justice  itself  has  decreed  its  doom.” 

I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  you,  do  you  think  that  that  speech  would  be 
calculated  to  inflame  your  hearers  against  the  landlords  ?— No,  it  might  arouse  their 
feelings  against  the  system.  I  have  never  preached  any  crusade  against  any  in¬ 
dividual  landlord  in  Ireland,  and  I  challenge  you  to  find  a  speech  of  mine  in  which  I 
have  done  it. 

88.908. — 

“  But  the  Land  League  worked  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  in  the  advance- 
“  ment  of  the  National  cause.  It  captbred  the  municipalities  and  other  public 
“  boards  nearly  all  over  Ireland  from  the  hands  of  the  West  Britons.” 

Who  were  the  West  Britons  ? — The  anti-Home  Rulers. 

88.909. — 

“  It  taught  the  country  that  whenever  there  was  a  representative  post 
“  occupied  by  an  enemy  there  a  Nationalist  should  be  placed ;  and  it  began  the 
“  work  of  driving  out  the  anti-Nationalists  from  such  positions  when  it  evicted 
“  the  landlords  from  the  constituencies  in  1880  and  enabled  Mr.  Parnell  to  return 
“  the  men  who  elected  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  party. 
“  (Cheers.)  From  its  ashes,  as  you  know,  the  present  National  League  has 
“  sprung;  and  with  all  this  record  of  solid  work  performed  for  the  National 
“  cause,  the  Land  League  can  well  afibrd  to  wait  the  favourable  veriict  of 
“  impartial  Irish  history.” 

Anything  that  you  wish  to  be  read  qualifying  what  I  have  read  it  can  be  read  for  you 
afterwards  ? — I  think  you  have  given  a  very  fair  extract. 

88.910.  Mr.  Redmond  was  at  tbat  meeting,  I  think  ? — Both  the  Mr.  Redmonds,  I 
think,  were  there. 

88.911.  I  am  referring  to  Mr.  William  Redmond  ? — Yes. 

88.912.  Do  you  recollect  his  speech  ? — Ido;  I  remember  ail  the  speeches  made  on 
that  occasion. 

88.913.  Was  it  a  violent  speech  of  Mr.  William  Redmond’s  ? — I  would  not  call  it 
violent.  Mr.  Redmond  is  an  enthusiastic  Nationalist ;  I  do  not  think  he  has  any 
violence  in  his  nature.  I  remember  there  was  an  attack  made  on  me  there  by  some 
member  of  the  Parliamentary  party  who  believed  I  was  unjust  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  that 
very  speech. 

88.914.  I  will  find  a  report  and  put  it  in  of  a  speech  of  yours ;  and  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  find  it  now  ? — I  may  possibly  have  it,  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  it  is. 

88.915.  I  want  a  report  of  your  speech  at  Swords,  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — Here 
it  is.  I  think  that  is  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

88.916.  I  mean  a  speech  at  Bodyke  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  the  3rd  of  June 
1887  ? — I  have  not  got  it. 

88.917.  Did  you  speak  at  Bodyke  in  June  1887  ? — Oh,  several  times. 

88.918.  June  1887  is  the  time  I  am  referring  to  ? — I  made  some  very  strong  speeches 
there  during  what  has  been  known  as  the  Bodyke  eviction  fight. 

88.919.  I  should  like  to  have  the  exact  report,  but  I  will  put  this  to  you.  I  susre-est 

that  you  said r  r  ^5 

“  I  trust  that  every  young  man  here  to-day  will  have  registered  in  his  heart 
‘‘  a  vow  which  I  made  30  years  ago,  to  bear  towards  England  and  England’s 
Government  in  Ireland  all  the  concentrated  hatred  of  my  Irish  nature.” 

Do  you  remember  that  ? — Yes,  I  remember  using  very  strong  language  of  that  kind, 
and  possibly  that  is  an  accurate  extract  from  the  speech.  The  whole  speech  was  a 
very  strong  speech,  and  I  used  language  of  that  kind.  I  think  I  made  some  correction 
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Freeman  ”  or  tlie  “  Press  Assaciotion  ”  of  that 


the  following  day,  either  in  the 

I. 

88,920.  Did  you  say  this 

T  and  .  .  others  have  been  preaching  to  our  people  for  the 

last  six  or  eight  years,  ‘  Do  not  commit  any  outrage  ;  do  not  be  guilty  of  any 
‘  V  olence  ;  do  not  break  the  law.'  I  say  it  here  to-day,  and  I  do  hot  care  who 
taC  down  my  words.  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  ever  having  given  such 
Idvice  to  the  Irish  people  ....  Would  to  God  we  had  the  nieans-the 
weapons  by  which  freemen  in  America  and  elsewhere  have  struck  down 

“  tyranny.” 

Tv-j  f-Lof?  Vfi<a  T  think  mv  oorrectioD  was  with  referenco  to  one  expression 

fhaVl  ^dl^Trai  I  I  delivered  that  speech  while  suffering 

irreat  excitemenh  I  was  witnessing  evictions  all  the  day,  and  I  saw  a  poor  old  woman 
of  80  years  of  age  dragged  out  of  her  own  house  by  emergency  men  and  the  officers  of 

the  law,  and  I  spoke  under  strong  feeling. 

88,921.— 

“  We  will  make  our  children  repeat  the  experience  of  to-day  and  swear,  as 
manTof  us  have  sworn,  to  carry  on  this  fight  at  ay  cost  to  y  rselves,  till  land¬ 
lord  tyranny  and  English  government  are  destroyed  in  Ireland. 


—Yes-  Imav  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  following  morning,  and  every 
ZtlTl  v2d*ter;'hor’  fromTmfthJ  “opk  were  tote  ev.btTJd  removed 

Sled  dol  tee,  and  the  people  Ultimately  won  the  fight,  and  the  landlords  and 

themselves  are  getting  on  very  well  now.  nnW  ^neakin^  from  recollec- 

ftS  099  Where  is  the  correction  of  anything  ?— 1  am  only  speaxing  irom  lecuiieo 
tinf  ’  I  think  l  did  corrLt  some  sentence  there  with  referyce  to  hating  England  m 
Mand  Tte  correction  was  English  Government  in  Ireland  as  represented  by  Castle 

™88,923.  What  paper  ?-I  think  it  was  either  the  “  Freeman  ”  or  the  “  Press  Associa- 

tion.”  I  do  not  know.  ,  •  •  i 

ftft  Q94-  T  trv  and  find  out  ? — It  was  a  trivial  correction.  ^  j 

ss’gis  It  does  Lt  alter  the  substance  of  what  I  put  to  you?— No,  it  does  not.  I 
feel  ver^'stoongly  on  evictions,  indeed  I  do  not  like  going  to  evictions  because  thy 
excite  ™!»d  I  think  they  are  the  cause  of  most  of  the  unhappiness  and  all  the 

toill  te‘Tht  same  month  within  a  week  (at  page  2267  already  read  by 

Sir  Henry  James)  you  said,  ^ 

“  T  hnvp  not  learned  the  language  or  the  habit  of  the  hypocrite,  and  I  wi 

TetratrteTardtd^^^^^^^^ 

“  behest  of  an  accursed  land  system. 

^^^881928.  You  knew  him  while  you  were  working  for  the  Land  League  ?  I  did.  I 

knew  that  he  was  an  organizer.  T  <bd  but  not  often.  Mr.  Sheridan  and 

88.929.  You  saw  him  Irom  time  to  time?—!  did,  Dur  not  oiien 
I  were  never  what  you  would  call  intimate 

88.930.  He  left,  I  think,  about  the  early  ^  ^  ’ 

I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in  Ireland  at  all  in  1883. 
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88.931.  You  did  not  see  him  at  any  rate  in  Ireland  after  the  beginning  of  1883  ?— I 
did  not. 

88.932.  Did  you  see  Brennan  in  America  ?— Oh,  yes.  Brennan  is  a  most 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a  very  prosperous  merchant  in 

Omaha.  n  •  i 

88.933.  You  never  saw  Brennan  after  1883  ?— I  saw  him  in  Ireland,  either  the  latter 

part  of  1882  or  the  beginning  of  1883.  •  r  ^  j  £ 

88.934.  My  question  is  the  beginning  of  1883.  You  never  saw  him  in  Ireland  after 

that  date  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

88.935.  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  you  never  saw  in  Ireland  after  the  beginning  of  1883  1 — 

No,  nor  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who  left  Ireland  for  good  to  go  to  America. 
Unfortunately  our  people  do  not  come  back.  I  wish  they  did.  ^ 

88.936.  I  am  giving  you  a  particular  date,  the  beginning  of  1883.  Mr.  O’Eorke, 
you  never  saw  him  in  Ireland  after  1883  ? — What  Mr.  O’Borke? 

88.937.  A  partner  of  Egan’s  ? — Mr.  O’Rorke  is  a  co-director  with  myself  now  in  the 
North  City  Milling  Company.  He  is  one  of  the  most  respected  merchants  in  Dublin, 
and  I  wish  Ireland  had  a  few  more  such  sterling  men. 

88.938.  Mr.  O’Eorke  is  in  Dublin  ?— Certainly.  Mr.  O’Eorke  has  never  been  charged 
with  anything  but  being  a  highly  respected  man.  He  was,  like  many  more  such, 
arrested  and  put  into  prison  without  a  trial  in  1882. 

88.939.  Did  Mr  O’Eorke  not  go  to  America  ? — When  ? 

88.940.  At  any  time  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

88.941.  When  ? — He  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  who  is  his  nephew,  and 
to  Mr.  Egan,  who  was  once  his  partner  in  1886  ;  and  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  cor¬ 
recting  you  in  one  point  in  your  opening  statement,  I  think,  Mr.  Attorney,  you 
referred  to  Mr.  O’Eorke  as  the  brother-in-law  of  Patrick  Egan.  That  same  statement 
was  made  by  Le  Carron  and  by  other  of  your  witnesses,  and  there  is  no  relationship 
whatever  between  them. 

88.942.  1  am  not  on  the  question  of  any  statement  of  relationship  ? — But  it  shows 
that  your  “  Times  ”  witnesses  carefully  read  your  statement. 

88.943.  I  have  already  said  I  made  a  mistake  about  O’Eorke.  I  was  confusing  him 
with  another  name  for  the  moment.  I  was  thinking  of  another  name  altogether.  I 
got  confused  by  the  similarity.  I  quite  understand  Mr.  O’Eorke  did  not  leave.  He 
has  been  over  to  America  as  a  casual  visitor  ? — He  went  over  to  visit  his  nephew, 
Brennan,  and  his  previous  partner,  Egan. 

88.944.  You  say  no  charge  or  suggestion  was  ever  made  against  him  ? — No,  he  was 
never  connected  with  any  revolutionary  or  secret  society. 

88.945.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Boy  ton  is  now  ?— I  have  heard  that  he  is  in  Sou  . 
Africa  ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge.  I  have  had  no  communication  whatever  with  him 
I  saw  him  in  London  last  in  1884  or  1885.  I  am  not  sure  which. 

88.946.  Mr.  Frank  Byrne ;  I  suppose  you  have  never - ? — No,  I  met  Frank 

Byrne  possibly  about  three  times  in  my  life. 

88.947.  What  years  were  those  ? — I  think  I  knew  him  in  Manchester  in  1868  or 
1869.  He  kept  a  small  stationer’s  shop  in  Oldham  Eoad  or  off  Oldham  Eoad,  and  I 
met  him  here  in  London  on  the  evening  of  my  release  from  Portland  on  the  6th  May 
1882. 

88.948.  Was  Mr.  Byme  a  Fenian? — Well,  I  think  he  has  said  so  himself  and  I  would 
not  contradict  him. 

88.949.  Did  you  see  him  after  1882  ? — No,  I  have  never  seen  him  on  any  of  the 
occasions  of  my  visits  to  America.  He  has  been  pronounced  opponent  of  mine,  and 
believes  that  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  what  he  calls  the  Irish  cause. 

88.950.  Did  you  know  his  wife,  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ? — No.  I  may  have  met  his 
wife  in  Manchester  in  1868  or  1869,  but  never  since.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
seeing  her  since. 


Ee-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Eussell. 

88,951.  Mr.  Davitt,  you  have  been  examined  now  for  about  two  days  or  more.  I  wish 
to  put  this  question  to  you  which  has  not  been  put  by  the  Attorney-General.  You  are 
aware  you  have  been  charged  with  connivance  at  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  and  with 
the  systematic  use  and  encouragement  of  and  connivance  at  crime  and  outrage.  Is 
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there  any  truth  in  that  allegation  against  you  ?-None  whatever,  I  would  be  very  sorry 

88!952.  You  understand  that  is  the  charge  made  against  you  in  these  libels  ?  Yes, 
but  like  many  other  charges  it  has  not  been  substantiated. 

88  953.  I  will  ask  you  about  some  names  which  have  ]ust  recently  been  put  to  you 
by  the  Attorney-General.  Sheridan,  I  understood  you  to  say,  you  were  never  intimate 

with  ? — Not  intimate  with.  .  dot  '>  at  t  i, 

88  954.  And  have  not  seen  him  so  far  as  you  recollect  since  1881  -—No,  I  have  not 

seen  Mr.  Sheridan  since.  I  believe  he  is  now  out  in  Colorado  on  a  ranche,  a  sh^p 
farmer.  But  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  very  respectable  man  in  his  part  of  the  country  and 

^^SsTS.^What  was^his  part  of  the  country  ?— Sligo.  He  is  a 
would  not  be  suspected  of  doing  any  crime,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  assassina¬ 
tion  That  is  his  general  character.  -d  i.  9  -d 

88  956.  What  do  you  know  of  Boyton  ?  What  countryman  was  Boyton  Boyton 

was  born  in  Kildare,  hut  he  spent  some  10  or  12  years  in  America,  I  think,  before  the 

^^88,95Y^I  thSk^^Tave^heard  that  he  claimed  American  citizenship  1— Yes,  I  think 

^^88^S™^What  did  you  know  about  him?  Were  you  at  all  intimate  with  him ?--I 
think  it  was  on  my  recommendation  he  was  appointed  as  an  organiser  of  the  Land 

88  959.  For  what  district,  do  you  recollect?— I  think  it  was  for  part  of  Leinster. 
88960  You  have  been  here  during  the  greater  part  of  this  case.  Can  you  recall 
anvtW  alleged  against  Boyton  ?-No,  I  do  not.  I  would  be  very  much  surprised 
if  Lythfng  could  be  proved  against  Boyton  in  the  way  of  carrpng  out  crime,  0 
svSthv  with  crime.  I  think  Boyton  never  belonged  to  any  secret  society. 

^8^ 961  Now  as  regards  Byrne.  We  have  heard  that  Byrne  was  secretly,  I  think 
duSertl  Mr.  1I..C  Baft’s  time,  to  the  Home  Bale  Confederat.on  ?-Ye- 

88  962  Was  his  business  principally  in  that  connexion  confined  to  England  .  Con- 
fined’to  England  exclusively.  He  had  never  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  of 

^^88^9^63  Now  I  just  take  these  topics  up  as  you  have  been  recently  asked  about  them. 
You  have  explained  the  circumstances  of  excitement  under  which  you  made  your  speech 

flt  Rod vke.  which  has  been  referred  to  ? — Yes.  . 

88  964  The  quarrel  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenants  there  has  since  been 
compLed,  has  ?t  not?-Yes,  I  think  the  landlord.  Colonel  O’Callaghan  gave  even 
betth  terms  than  those  first  demanded  hy  the  tenants  and  I  have  learned  from  Father 
Murphy  recently  that  landlord  and  tenants  are  living  tappily  together. 

iillb.  In  reference  to  this  speech  or  lecture  which  you  delivered  “  20  years  of 
Irish’ history,”  on  the  1st  of  August  1885  in  the  Rotunda,  I  think  you  said—  ?-Yes. 

88.966.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  heard  the  speech  of  Mr.  William  Redmond. 

Td  Vip  fhp  vounffcr  of  the  two  Redmonds  ?  Yes.  _ 

88.967.  Vere  there  also  present  on  that  occasion  Mr.  T.  Harrington  and  Mr.  John 

I  thhik  thev  took  exception  to  your  speech  ?— Mr.  John  Redmond  took  very 
Tvio-nrnus  exceution  to'^what  I  had  said  about  the  parliamentary  party. 

“88,969.  They  ‘toug_ht^ ^you  W  that  time'ttee”  as  a 

qui teTTetweerhyself  and  the  parliamentary  party  because  I  was  the  only  one  in  the 
movement  that  objected  to  the  Parnellite  Tory  alliance  in  1885. 

88,970.  And  you  had  a  strong  diflference^  with^them  upon  that  grounU  .  lea. 

88  971  Till  that  alliance  came  to  an  eud? — Yes.  , 

88  972.  I  will  now  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  “^^ters  as  to  which  you  were 
asked  You  have  said  that  assassination  was  not  approved  of  by  the  leadeis  of  the 
Fenian  body,  and  that  you  always  disapproved  of  it  ?— Certainly  not,  it  never  was 
approved.  I  never  direeV  nor  indirectly  had  anything  to  do  with  any  such  ernne. 

^88  973.  In  reference  to  this  letter  which,  as  my  Lord  has,  obviously  coirectly,  said 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  you  have  given,  I  wish  to 
Lk  you  one  or  two  questions.  First  of  all,  could  you  have  given  the  explanation  w^ch 
YOU  did  i^ive  afterwards  to  your  friends,  and  many  times  publicly,  without  implicating 
the  two  persons  who  are  designated  under  the  names  of  litz  and  Jem  as  being  parties 
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in  an  illegal  confederation  or  conspiracy,  the  Fenian  conspiracy  ? — I  could  not  possibly 
do  so.  The  day  will  come  (I  am  sure  of  it)  when  those  gentlemen  from  America  will 
substantiate  what  I  said  here,  and  I  trust  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
thing  will  do  me  the  justice  of  telling  the  truth  also. 

88.974.  Well,  you  have  made  an  appeal  publicly  ? — Which  I  hope  sincerely  will  be 
responded  to. 

88.975.  In  your  examination  here,  I  wish  to  ask  two  further  things  upon  that.  You 
have  pledged  your  oath  first  of  all  that  when  this  matter  was  mentioned  yon  yourself 
remonstrated  with  the  young  man  who  proposed  it  ? — I  did  in  the  first  instance. 

88.976.  You  then  afterwards  heard  when  in  Scotland  that  he  was  persevering  not¬ 
withstanding  your  remonstrance  ? — Yes. 

88.977.  And  you  then  wrote  this  letter  making  it  a  condition  that  before  he  did 
anything  he  should  consult  these  two  persons  ? — Precisely. 

88, 97k  And  you  wrote  to  those  two  persons  ? — I  wrote  to  them  very  strongly  urging 
them  to  warn  him  that  if  anything  of  the  kind  was  attempted  he  would  be  held 
accountable. 

88.979.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  it  again.  I  want  to  finally  ask  this — ^as  a  matter 
of  fact  your  remonstrance  had  effect  ? — Undoubtedly. 

88.980.  And  nothing  happened  to  the  object  of  this  man’s  animosity  ? — Nothing 
whatever;  and  I  have  here  the  report  of  Forrester’s  examination  before  the  magistrate 
in  Liverpool,  and  it  was  on  his  person  that  the  letter  was  found.  He  was  simply 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

{Sir  G.  Russell. )  My  Lord  was  good  enough  to  suggest  that  the  articles  you  refer  to 
should  be  handed  down,  and  I  find  in  one'  of  those  articles  this  statement. 

{The  President.)  Which  of  the  articles  is  that  ? 

{Sir  G.  Biissell.)  It  is  an  article  in  the  “  Times”  of  19th  July  1870. 

88.981.  It  is  an  article,  the  tone  of  which  you  do  not  make  any  complaint  of  ? — It  is 
an  article  on  my  conviction. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  this  passage  from  the  observations 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  not  in  the  summing  up,  but  earlier  in  the  case  ;  — 

“  The  Chief  Justice  seems  to  have  intimated  a  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  the  arms  in  question 
“  rather  than  have  instituted  this  proceeding.” 

88.982.  Is  it  a  fact  that  until  this  letter  was  put  in  against  you  the  Chief  Justice 
took,  what  I  may  call,  a  lenient  view  ?  —  Of  course,  I  cannot  say  what  was  in  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice’s  mind;  but,  undoubtedly,  he  believed  that  letter. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Anything  that  appears  in  the  report,  well  and  good  ;  but  I 
object  to  this. 

{The  President.)  I  think.  Sir  Charles,  you  should  content  yourself  with  what  is  in 
that. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  what  I  was  venturing  to  submit, 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  can  make  it  apparent,  my  Lord,  in  this  way. 

(The  Witness.)  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  “  Times  ”  to  say  in  that  connexion  that 
that  is  a  quotation  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  observations  to  the  grand  jury, 

88.983.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  ? — And  subsequent  to  that  this  letter  was 
produced,  and  I  believe  it  prejudiced  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  very  much 
against  me. 

88.984.  That  is  simply  the  fact  I  wanted  to  get.  It  was  after  that  obsorvation 
that  prominence  was  given  to  this  letter  ? — Yes. 

88.985.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  other  article  referred  to  I  do  not  think  I  should  refer 
to  ? — I  would  respectfully  claim  it  as  a  right. 

{The  President.)  You  must  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  submit  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  an  article  in  which  the  “  Times  ” 
seems  to  justify  in  one  sense  political  assassination. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  asking  for  this  article  about  the  conviction, 

{The  President.)  Well,  we  can  no  more  have  that  than  a  disquisition  upon  the  death 
of  Caesar. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  press  it  in  this  connexion.  It  may  be 
referred  to  hereafter. 

88.986.  Then  in  the  article  also  there  is  a  reference  to  your  generosity  in  making  an 
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ajipeal  for  your  fellow  convicts  t— Yes,  the  “  Times  ”  was  a  little  more  generous  in 

those  days  than  it  is  now.  i  n  u 

88.987.  I  think  you  have  also  said  that  you  had  never  seen  your  counsel  at  all  who 

defended  vou  on  that  occasion  1—1  never  spoke  to  him  at  all. 

88.988.  "And  so  far  as  the  question  of  conducting  your  defence  was  concerned 
Forrester  was  called  against  your  will  1 — Against  my  expressed  will  and  direction  to 
the  attorney  that  was  managing  the  case.  But  Forrester  insisted  upon  coming  forward 

to  clear  himself,  because  the  letter  was  found  upon  him  in  Liverpool. 

88.989.  I  wish  further  to  make  this  clear.  Apart  from  the  letter  the  evidence  was 
the  evidence  of  the  man  Corydon  as  to  your  supposed  presence  at  Liverpool  ^es. 

88.990.  Were  you  in  Liverpool  at  all? — I  was  not.  I  was  not  at  all  present  at  those 
meetings  ;  he  swore  I  attended,  and  at  which  meetings  the  subsequent  Fenian  rising  in 
Ireland  was  planned.  I  was  working  in  a  post  office  50  miles  away  at  the  time. 

88.991.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  asked  you  before,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  you  ever 
seen  Corydon  before  you  saw  him  as  a  witness? — Never  in  my  life.  I  ne-^r  saw 

88.992.  Or  spoke  to  him? — I  never  spoke  to  him  until  he  confronted  me  m  the 

88.993.  I  presume  that  when  you  were  taken  up  on  this  charge  you  remained  in 

custody  until  you  were  tried ;  you  were  not  bailed  out  ? — No,  I  was  not.  ^ 

88.994.  After  your  conviction  you  were  sent  formally  to  your  sentence  and  remained 

in  prison  ? — Seven  years  and  eight  months.  i.  .  t  i  + 

88  995  In  reference  to  this  attack  on  the  prison  van  at  Manchester  1  have  only  to 
ask  you  one  question.  You  have  made  your  statement  from  your  point  of  view  as  to 
what  you  regarded  as  the  true  account  of  that  matter  that  the  young  mp  however 
illegal  their  act,  had  no  intention  to  commit  murder  ? — That  is  my  firm  benef. 

88.996.  What  ages  were  these  three  young  men  who  were  in  fact  hanged, 

Larkin,  and  O’Brien?— I  remember  meeting  Allen  once  in  Manchestei.  I  would  say 
he  would  be  about  19  or  20.  I  may  not  be  very  accurate. 

88.997.  Larkin?— Larkin  was  an  older  man.  tt 

88.998.  O’Brien  ?— O’Brien  had  been  an  American  officer,  I  think.  .tie  wouia 

probably  be  about  28  or  30.  ^ ^  i 

88.999.  Then  the  youngest  of  these  was  Allen  ? — Allen  who  was  a 

89,000.  You  have  been  asked  a  question  but  I  do  not  think  anything  was  followed 
up  in  relation  to  it? — I  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say.  Sir  Charhs,  with  the  kind 
iiermission  of  the  Court,  that  there  was  another  man  sentenced  to  death  on  the  same 
evidence  as  that  which  convicted  Allen,  Larkin,  and  0  Brien,  and  he  was  afterwards 

^^89^001.  We  have  already  had  that  fact.  You  were  asked  a  question  which  I  think 
was  not  definitely  followed  up  in  relation  to  the  “  Irish  Felon,”  that  was  a  paper,  was 
it  not,  which  was  started  and  edited  by  Mr.  John  Martin  after  John  Mitchell  s 

conviction  ? — I  think  so. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  No.  ,  ,  .  ,  r  t  at 

{The  President.)  I  think  the  only  object  was  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Land  League 

or  the  land  movement. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Or  the  land  idea.  w  v 

{The  President.)  Suggesting  that  it  was  due  to  Finton  Lalor,  and  probably  it  was 

{The  Witness.)  Yes,  he  advocated  similar  ideas  to  those  which  I  tried  to  express  in 

the  Land  League  movement.  t  i  o-  nn  i 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  only  venture  to  interpose,  because  I  think  Sir  Charles  was 

wrong  in  stating  it  was  John  Martin.  _ 

{SW  C,  Bussell.)  I  think  I  am  right,  but  it  is  of  no  importance.  Lalor  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  probably.  .  ,  i  i  ^  a 

89,002.  Youhaye  told  us  already,  and  it  appears  in  the  letter  ivhich  has  already 

been  read,  that  you  had  while  in  prison  been  turning  over  in  your  mind  a  scheme  tor 
withdrawing  your  countrymen  from  secret  organisations  and  conspiracies,  winch  had 
failed  m  the  past,  and  devoting  their  efforts  to  some  open  movement  .  les. 

89,003.  For  the  redress  of  practical  grievances  ? — Yes. 

89,004.  Not  losing  sight  of  the  ultimate  point  of  Irish  self-government .  Uh,  no, 
not  at  all. 
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89,005.  And  believing  that  your  movement  on  the  land  question  would  not  weaken 
but  would  strengthen  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people  to  self-government? — Exactly. 

89,006.  And  that  is  your  position? — Yes. 

89,007.  Which  you  have  always  avowed  openly? — That  was  my  position  then.  That 
is  my  position  now.  I  have  never  disguised  il. 

89,008.  I  see  that  in  a  letter  which  has  already  been  road  (at  page  3739  appears  the 
passage  in  question)  written  to  the  “Standard”  you  say  this.  This  is  immediately 
upon  your  release  on  the  6th  of  May  ? — Two  days  after  the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
6th  of  May. 

89,009 

“  I  will  only  ask  if  it  be  just  to  hold  that  the  man  of  mature  years  must  be 
“  held  to  the  opinions  of  his  youth.  And  this,  at  least,  let  me  say  for  myself. 

If  in  the  hot  blood  of  early  manhood,  smarting  under  the  cruelties  and  indignities 
“  perpetrated  on  my  country  I  saw  in  an  appeal  to  force  the  only  means  of  suc- 
“  couring  her,  there  has  dawned  upon  my  graver  thoughts  in  the  better  solitude 
“  of  a  felon’s  cell  a  nobler  vision,  a  dream  of  the  enfranchisement  and  fraternisa- 
“  tion  of  peoples,  of  the  conquering  of  hate  by  justice.” 

Does  that  or  not  honestly  express  the  key-note  of  your  action,  since  you  emerged  from 
prison? — It  does.  I  have  endeavoured  every  year  since  then  to  bring  about  a  closer 
understanding  and  a ’closer  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  democracy  of  Ireland 
and  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain,  believing  that  the  people’s  cause  is  one  the  world 
over. 

89,010.  Believing  what  you  consider  the  oppression  of  the  English  Government  in 
Ireland  was  not  the  oppression  of  the  English  people? — Certainly.  When  the  English 
people  had  not  the  extended  franchise  they  have  now  they  could  not  be  held  politically 
responsible  for  the  government  of  Ireland.  When  the  franchise  was  extended  they 
changed  their  policy.  Now  it  is  more  friendly. 

89,011.  I  am  following  still  rather  irregularly  as  they  came  the  topics  touched  upon 
by  the  Attorney-General.  He  has  asked  you  a  quest. on  about  Mr.  O’Kelly.  Since 
Mr.  O’Keily  became  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Parnell  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
in  any  shape  or  fashion  Mr.  O’Kelly  was  in  any  way  connected  with  any  Fenian 
organisation  ? — I  am  absolutely  certain  he  was  not,  because  I  know  he  has  incurred 
with  myself  a  good  deal  of  hostility  at  the  hands  of  extremists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  for  our  joining  Mr.  Parnell’s  movement. 

89,012.  I  wish  also  to  ask  you  this,  still  following  the  order  in  which  you  were  inter¬ 
rogated.  You  have  spoken  of  the  skirmishing  fund  as  being  originally  started  by 
O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — Yes. 

89,013.  And  afterwards  taken  out  of  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  hands  ? — Yes. 

89,014.  By  whom  was  it  taken  out  of  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  hands  ?  Just  explain 
what  you  mean  ? — I  think  by  the  committee,  the  names  of  which  were  read  by  the 
Attorney-General  yesterday  :  Dr.  Carroll,  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester,  John  Devoy, 
Breslin,  and  Augustine  Ford  ;  and  I  honestly  believe  that  Dr.  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Mahon  resorted  to  that  step  in  order  to  prevent  Rossa  from  doing  mischief  with 
the  fund.  They  were  men  who  would  not  on  any  account  sane  don  the  blowing  up  of 
buildings  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite. 

89,015.  That  leads  to  this  question  which  I  wish  to  make  clear.  You  have  spoken 
in  answer  to  questions  put  to  you  of  Dr.  Carroll  and  others  as  being  what  you  would 
call  the  extreme  section  of  Irish  politicians  in  America.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Mahon  as  extremists,  I  would  not  say  they  were 
extremists  in  the  sense  that  Rossa  is.  They  would  be  in  favour  of  complete  national 
independence  as  against  Federal  Home  Rulk 

89,016.  But  what  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this.  Take  Dr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Mahon,  and 
Alexander  Sullivan  ? — Certainly.  I  would  include  Alexander  Sullivan  in  that. 

89,017.  From  anything  you  have  ever  known  of  any  of  those  men,  would  you 
suggest  that  they  have  ever  been  advocates  of  a  dynamite  policy  ? — I  would  not. 

89,018.  Now,  you  have  been  asked  a  good  deal  about  John  Devoy  and  John  Devoy ’s 
mission  to  Ireland  in  1879.  You  have  heard  read,  have  you  not,  what  purports  to  be 
a  report  from  John  Devoy  as  to  what  he  describes  as  the  rather  feeble  condition  of  the 
reman  movement  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I  listened  to  that  report. 

89,019.  Would  you  reckon  John  Devoy  as  an  advocate  of  dynamite  or  not? — No,  I 
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would  not.  John  Devoy  now  is  a  very  pronounced  eneiny  of  mine,  but  I  wrtamly 
would  not  class  him  with  those  who  are  in  favour  of  dynamite.  I  do  not  ^y  but  what 
he  mav  have  made  a  speech  in  that  direction  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  speaking 
from  my  knowledge  of  him  in  those  years  I  would  certainly  not  class  him  with  the 

^^89™2a  ^Now  you  have  said  that  the  Supreme  Council  whose  matings  you  have 
referred  to  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Devoy’s  proposal  or  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  movement? — Nothing. 

89,021.  Nothing  whatever  ?— Nothing  whatever. 

89  022.  What  do  you  suggest  is  the  difference  between  your  suggestion  of  an 
open’ movement  and  the  suggestion  which  came  from  Devoy  as  to  his  mowment. 

John  Devoy ’s  suggestion,  as  contained  in  those  propositions  cabled  from  New  York 
was  that  there  should  be  an  active  alliance  between  the  revolutionary  party  and  the 

constitutional  party.  I  never  proposed  that.  •  v  i  #  vLo*? 

89  023.  Now  I  wish  you  to  define  your  position  as  contradistinguished  from  that  ?— 

My  position  was  that  the  extreme  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland  should  give  up  ^^et 
societies— the  system  of  secret  organisations— and  come  out  bodly  into  a  public  policy 
of  their  own,  not  in  antagonism  with  the  constitutional  policy. 

89,024.  In  other  words,  you  did  not  decline,  but  rather  sought,  the  help  of  all 

^^^8^025.  Whether  they  had  been  Fenians  or  not  ?— Of  all  individuals,  but  I  never 
advokted,  because  I  knew  the  thing  would  be  absurd  and  i  mpossible,  an  allian^ 
between  an  obviously  illegal  organization  and  an  organization  which  was  to  work  by 

lee’al  and  constitutional  means.  ,  .  . 

89,026.  In  other  words,  you  would  like  the  assistance  and  presence  of  individual 

members  of  the  body  ?— Certainly  ;  always  did.  „  „  .la,.  j  Yes  T  alwavs 

89,027.  And  would  be  glad  to  have  them  won  over  to  your  side?— fes,  1  always 

'**89  028.  Now,  the  Attorney-General  has  frequently  asked  you  (I  did  not  quite 
understand  what  was  meant  by  it)  whether  you  had  in  any  speech  asked  the  Fenians 
to  suspend  their  operations.  Will  you  just  tell  the  Court  what  was  your  view  of  the 
effect  of  the  open^movement.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  open  movement  upon 
^crVt  organizaLus  both  in  America  and  in  Ireland  ?-WeU,  in  Ireland  it  has  almost 
destroyed^the  secret  societies.  It  has  destroyed  the  I.R.B.  It  has  taken  away  the 
voung  men  from  its  ranks  who  belonged  to  it  in  years  gone  by.  ^  as  g 
Whole  country  a  hope  and  a  confidence  that  everything  that  is  required  for  Ireland 
Thort  of  complete  independence  can  be  got  by  Mr.  Parnell  s  method.  The  ^ct 
his  movement  and  of  the  influence  be  fercmed  over  the  Irish  people  in  A^ 
been  very  marked.  I  do  not  know  wbat  the  strength  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  is  there 
to-day  but  I  know  that  the  yast  majority  of  the  Irish  people  in  America  are  hear  y 
Supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  and  a4  opposed  to  any  policy  that  would  run 

“89,S.‘ “ifthat  connexion  I,  a  little  out  of  order  will  refer  to 

which  were  put  to  you.  You  were  referred  to  the  “  Irish  World  of  the  10th 

1884,  in  which  Mr,  Patrick  Pord  appears  to  have  advocated  an  emergency  fun  . 

^^89  030  In  reference  to  which  you  said  that  that  proposition  of  his  had  nearly  ruined 
his  paper  Will  you  tell  the  Court  why  and  how  ?-An  immense  number  of  those  who 

had  taken  his  paper  disapproved  entirely  of  the  ^ 

they  fell  ofiT,  and  I  iias  told  that  the  paper  was  brought  to  the  doors  of  rum  in  conse 

‘'T9!oVl  h  orei'words,  the  subscribers  who,  I  P“> '^7^ 

Irish. American  class  l-Yes  ;  principally  from  the  working  classes  among  the  Irish 

'^'SS^  They  dropped  subscribing  to  the  paper,  and  disapproved  of  that  policy  ?— 

'"me  Prnident.)  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  iiiv^  anything  S 

but  we  have  never  had  the  constitution  of  this  N  atioual  Emergency  Association,  and 

do  not  know  wbat  it  was  for.  •  r 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  Attorney-General  did  read  a  portion  ot  it. 

{The  W'itness.)  This  morning  ;  yes. 
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{The  President.)  No ;  I  think  he  threatened  us  with  it  on  another  occasion. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  ;  I  read  the  objects  of  it. 
I  was  perfectly  willing  the  whole  of  it  should  go  in  from  the  paper  itself.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  invite  hearsay  statements  about  it,  but  I  rather  deferred  to  a  suggestion  of 
Sir  Charles  Russell  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  I  got  the  objects  of  the  fund,  and 
afterwards  proved,  if  necessary,  the  total  amount  subscribed. 

( The  President.)  I  daresay  it  is  my  fault,  but  I  missed  what  those  objects  were. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  will  be  upon  the  note  to-morrow. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  Attorney-General  said  it  was  the  punishment  of 
informers  and  reward  of  heroes. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  a  summing-up.  I  read  it. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  I  tried  to  catch  it,  but  failed. 

89,033.  {Sir  0.  Russell.)  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  still  following  the  order  in 
which  you  were  interrogated.  You  were  asked  whether  you  had  subscribed  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  two  persons  called  Weldon — McHugh,  in  1877? — Yes. 

89,034.  And  I  think  you  said  you  either  had  or  would  be  glad  to  think  you  had  ? _ I 

think  I  had.  I  think  I  did  subscribe  to  a  fair  trial  fund  for  them,  and  they  were 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  and  acquitted  as  innocent  of  the  charge. 

89,035-6.  Whether  the  feeling  be  well-founded  or  ill-founded,  or  from  whatever  cause 
it  arises,  is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  very  widespread  distrust  of  a  great  part  of  the 
administration  of  law  in  Ireland  ?  I  am  speaking  of  the  criminal  la.w  ? — There  is  now 
and  always  has  been  as  long  as  I  can  recollect,  but  with  reference  to  subscribino-  to 
have  a  fair  trial  got  for  people  accused.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Government  in 
Ireland  very  often  defrays  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  prisoners ;  for  instance,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  some  of  the  men  charged  with  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders. 

89,037.  Yes,  that  is  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understood  the  suggestion  (I  may 
have  misconceived  it)  but  a  number  of  names  were  put  to  you,  which  I  have  got  here, 
Neill,  Torley,  Fitzgerald,  Kickham,  Mclnemey,  John  Devoy.  They  were  put  to  you! 
as  I  understand,  as  suggesting  the  names  of  persons  whom  you  had  met  some  time  or 
other  in  London  in  secret  conclave  ? — Yes. 

89,038.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  such  a  suggestion  ? — No,  I  never  met  those 
gentlemen  in  secret  conclave  in  the  sense  mentioned  by  the  Attorney -General 

89,039.  What  I  mean  is  some  of  them  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  know,  but  the 
majority  of  them  you  said  you  did  know  ? — Yes,  individually. 

82,040.  My  point  is,  had  you  ever  met  them  at  any  concerted  meeting  at  which 
these  men  attended  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

89,041.  Again,  you  have  been  asked  about  your  visits  to  Connemara,  and  to  various 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  to  your  seeking  out  or  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  persons  who  were  prominently  connected  or  had  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  Fenian  movement,  and  you  have  given  your  answer  about  that.  I  wish  broadly  to 
put  this  to  you :  Did  you  upon  every  occasion  that  you  could  address  those  who  would 
be  likely  to  be  opposed  to  the  Land  League  movement,  so  as  to  get  them  to  join  in  the 
Land  League  movement  and  stay  their  opposition  to  it  ?— Certainly. 

89,042.  Whether  they  were  Fenians  or  whether  they  were  not  Fenians  ? — Whether 
they  were  Fenians  or  whether  they  were  Orangemen. 

89,043.  Whether  they  were  suspected  to  be  Fenians  or  Orangemen  or  any  other 
class  ?  —  Certainly. 

89,044.  Did  you  pursue  in  relation  to  the  Fenians  or  any  of  the  Fenians  any  attempt 
to  constitute  an  alliance  with  them  ? — I  did  not. 

89,045.  In  any  shape  or  form  ? — I  did  not. 

89,046.  And,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  is  there  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  story  (whatever  its  difficulties  may  be)  any  ground  for  suggesting,  as  far  as 

your  knowledge  extends,  that  there  ever  was  such  an  alliance  ? — There  is  not  one  word 
of  truth  in  it. 

89,047.  Whether  it  relates  to  the  I.R.B.  in  Ireland  or  to  the  U.B.  or  Clan-na-Gael 
•  Whether  it  relates  to  them  or  to  any  secret  revolutionary  body  whatever, 
Mr.  Faraell  would  never  sanction  any  such  alliance— would  never  be  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  a  revolutionary  body  of  that  kind. 

89  048.  In  reference  to  the  spread  of  the  Land  League,  you  have  told  us  already  that 
Mr.  rarnell  at  first  was  greatly  opposed  to  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  difficult 
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for  the  ccBtral  body  to  keep  control  over  the  branches  1— Yes,  he  had  then,  and  I 
hpliove  he  has  now,  a  strong  objection  to  an  extensive  organisation. 

89  049  Starting  in  1879,  except  in  some  of  the  western  counties,  progress 

of  the  Land  League  at  first  slow  ?-It  was  exceedingly  slow  until  the  Government 
fortunately  for  the  Land  League,  foolishly  for  the  landlords,  prosecuted  ^^self  an 
others’in  Sligo  in  the  latter  part  of  1871.  It  was  confined  practically  to  Mayo  and 
Sliffo  until  that  time.  The  prosecution  attracted  an  immense  amount  of  attention. 

Then  it  extended  into  Connaught  and  into  a  few  other  counties.  . 

89  050  Do  you  recollect  a  little  later  any  Parliamenta^  event  happening  which 
still  Later  impetus  ?-Yes,  that  was  while  I  was  absent  in  America  ^  1880. 
The  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  was,  I  think,  defeated  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
mid  thrLd  an  immense  effect  in  Ireland.  It  brought  a  large  number  of  very  mode- 

aloof  had  stood  aloof  from  it:  and  in 

fact  the  oro-anisation  then  extended  into  every  corner  of  Ireland. 

89  052  in  your  judgment,  at  that  crisis,  was  a  starting  of  the  combination  of  the 
toiLt  ctss  k  li  eland  a  necessity  of  the  case  ?-Absolutely  a  necessity  to  avert  what 
would  have  been  a  far  greater  trouble  than  even  that  which  occurred  afterwards,  in 

89  053°^Now  in  reference  to  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to  you  as  to  your 
aiisLring  the  appeL  or  letter  which  Mr.  Hegarty ,  of  Millstreet,  addressed  to  you,  you 

have  told  us  what  your  recollection  was  ?— Yes.  imnortant. 

(^rr  n  Fiissell)  My  Lord,  I  wish  in  this  connexion,  and  I  P 

to  call  vonr  attention  ^to  Mr.  Justice  Barry’s  charge  (he  then  was  Mr.  Justice  Ban-y  , 
now  Lord  Justice  Barry)  on  the  trial  of  certain  persons  ^ 

Herald,”  of  the  25th  March  1881,  Mr.  Justice  Barry  said  in  that  case  . 

«  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  Land  League,  but,  so  far  as  ^ 
observe”  the  Land  League  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 

no  question  between  landlord  and  tenant,  no  question  of  land  connected  with 
matters  so  much  discussed  throughout  the  country,  with  reference, to  whiA  this 
orgaSsatL  tlie  Land  League,  h\d  been  formed.  The  suggestion  of  the  Crown 

was  that  Murphy - ” 

That  was  one  of  the  prisoners  or  defendants,  my  Lord 

having  some  animosity  against  Jer.  Hegarty  about  a 

beinff^a  member  of  the  Land  League,  or  having  some  influence  with  that  body, 
tha/he  made  use  of  his  position  in  connexion  vnth.  the  Land  League  for  the 
purpose  of  cLying  out  his  own  private  spite.  That  was  the  case  made  by  the 
CroL  If  the^ offence  was  committed,  whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Land  Leao-ue  or  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  feeling,  the 
nothing  to  do  with.  There  was  some  suggestion  that  a  resolution  had  been 
passed^y  the  Land  League,  but  that  resolution  appeared  to  have  been  Passed 
because  Mr  Heo-arty  had  made  some  attack  on  a  man  named  Nunan,  a  membei 
oHhe  Land  League,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  atteinpt  to  inpre 
HeQ-arty  in  the  carrying  on  of  his  trade ;  therefore  the  Land  League  had 
?othing^ whatever  to  ^do^with  the  case.  The  charge  before  them  was  that  th 
name  li  the  Land  League,  or  its  powers  or  organisation  had  beem  made  use  of 
for  the  gratification  of  private  spite.  So  much  for  the  question  of  motn  e. 

on  the  22nd  December,  and  the  resolution  of  the  j^ad  no 

until  the  24th,  so  that  it  could  not  affect  the  case._  The 
more  to  do  with  the  case  than  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  Tran.^aal 

present.’  ” 

89  054  I  do  not  know  whether  your  knowledge  of  this  matter  does  suggest  ^^at— 
a,t  aZveiite  at  tL  time-Mr.  HJgarty’a  boycotting 
iealoiisy  or  dispute?— I  think  I  suggested  that  in  my  questions 
was  here  ;  that  the  annoyance  given  to  him  ""o-bt.  have  aiisen  out  o 

dispute. 
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89,055.  And  under  the  colour  of  the  Land  League  the  particular  individuals  had 
been  gratifying  their  spite  ? — Yes.  Then  again  the  people  in  the  locality  turned 
against  Hegarty  because  he  was  one  of  themselves,  and  he  went  over  to  the 
landlord’s  side.  His  father  died  of  famine,  I  think,  in  the  workhouse  in  Millstreet 
in  1848. 

89,056.  The  letter  addressed  to  you,  I  think,  was  in  the  year  previous  to  this,  that 
is  to  say,  1880,  December  26th,  1880,  and  this  trial  was  in  1881.  Now  you  have  been 
asked  some  question  about  land-grabbing.  I  should  wish  you  just  to  tell  me  this. 
You  have  said  that  you  never  did  denounce  any  individual  landlord,  but  waged  war 
against  the  landlord  system  ? — Against  the  system  which  gives  the  power  to  individuals 
to  carry  out  evictions  and  rack-renting,  and  other  things  of  that  kind. 

89,057.  Now  as  to  land-grabbing,  what  was  your  justification,  or  the  view  you  took 
in  relation  to  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  from  land-grabbing  ? — I  knew  from 
my  study  of  the  Irish  agrarian  question  and  my  reading  of  Irish  history  that  the  taking 
of  farms  out  of  which  peasants  were  evicted  generally  led  to  outrage  and  crime,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  avoid  anything  that  would  lead  to  outrage  and  crime,  knowing  very 
well  that  crime  and  outrage  would  do  incalculable  injury  to  the  land  movement  and  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmers.  Then  again  I  looked  at  it  in  this  light — that  a 
family  might  be  on  a  holding  for  a  whole  generation,  might  have  put  their  lives’  labour 
into  their  little  land  and  into  the  house ;  then,  because  in  a  bad  season  or  under  a 
misfortune  they  might  fall  into  arrears  in  rent  of  a  few  pounds,  they  would  be  turned 
out  of  that  house  and  off  that  land,  and  driven  into  the  workhouse. 

89,058.  Of  course  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  land  vacant  and  not  producing  what 
nature  intended  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ?— If  a  man  went  and  took  land  as  a  means 
of  earning  his  living,  if  he  had  no  other  resource,  I  certainly  would  not  be  opposed  to  that, 
because  1  think  any  human  being  has  a  right  to  free  access  to  that  which  God  created 
for  his  sustenance.  But  the  land-grabbing  I  denounce  is  where  a  man  has  a  farm  of 
his  own,  and  where  he  goes  and  takes  a  farm  occupied  by  a  neighbour  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned. 

89,059.  Your  experience  and  your  reading  of  past  Irish  history  has  shown  that  con¬ 
stantly  led  to  crime  ? — Yes ;  I  can  give  innumerable  instances  1  have  copied  from  the 
London  “  Times  ”  of  past  years  when  men  were  shot  for  taking  land  and  paying  rent, 
and  things  of  that  kind ;  instances  of  moonlighting  taken  from  the  “  Times.” 

89,060.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  widow  Walsh,  one  of  whose  sons  was  hanged 
and  the  other  of  whose  sons  was  sent  to  imprisonment  in  relation  to  a  murder,  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  dates.  A  passage  was  read  from  page  2212  of  a  speech 
(which  was  not  your  speech,  and  I  think  you  said  you  were  not  there)  relating  to  the 
case? — Yes;  I  was  not  present  when  that  speech  was  made.  It  was  made  in 
America. 

89,061.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  statement  which  was  in  some  fashion  conveyed 
to  you  that  the  younger  Walsh  was  not  the  true  criminal  was  conveyed  to  you  after 
the  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  real  criminal  had  left  for  America  ? — I  could 
not  answer  that  question  accurately.  I  have  no  recollection. 

89,062.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstances  ? — Not  of  the  exact  time  at 
which  I  learnt  it. 

89,063.  The  real  criminal  had  gone  to  America ;  but  do  you  know  whether  that  was 
before  or  after  the  trial  of  the  young  man  ? — I  could  not  answer  that.  I  have  no 
accurate  information. 

89,064.  W e  can  refer  at  greater  length,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  at  this  stage, 
to  the  speech  at  Ogden  Grove,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  Now,  you  have 
been  referred  to  the  “  Irish  World”  of  28th  August  1880.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  looked  at  it  since,  and  whether  you  are  now  able  to  say  whether  that  is  a 

present  advocacy  of  dynamite^^by  Ford  or  a  history  of  the  past  movement  ? _ It  is  a 

history  of  the  past  movement,  and  in  that  article  he  gives  an  account  of  the  part  that 
he  played  in  that  movement,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  near  the  end  of  that 
article  he  says  that  he  no  longer  advocates  the  policy  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  or  the 
policy  of  violence ;  I  think  so,  but  I  will  look  it  up  to-night. 

89,065.  I  rather  think  that  is  in  the  paper  of  4th  September  1886  ? — I  think  it  will 
be  found  in  that  of  1880. 

89,066.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  In  the  paper  of  the  4th  September  1886  he  says  he 
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stands  by  what  he  has  said  upon  the  subject,  as  my  Lord  pointed  out 

'■“89  067:  DWtou  understand  that  paper,  although  conveying  that  idea  of  stantog  by 

whathe  said,  Z  conveying  any  present  advocacy  of 

(The  Attorney-General.)  With  great  deference,  the  paper  speaks  for  itself . 

{The  President.)  Its  only  relevance  is  the  state  of  the  witness  s  mind. 

{Sir  0.  Russell.)  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  That  ia  jouT  at&tement.  -.i, 

(Ihe  Presidmt.)  I  agree  that  is  so.  We  are  now  dealing  with  the  state  of  the 
witness’s  mind.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  I  take  a  favourable 

view  of  the  article.  .  ,  ,  ^  a  a 

{The  Witness.)  The  whole  of  the  article  has  not  been  produced. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  take  anything  but  a  favourable  view  of  ^ 

89  068  That  is,  at  all  events,  as  you  understood  it.  And  as  tne  reaaers  o 
“  Irish  World  ”  would  understand  it,  as  you  would  see  if  you  saw  the  whole 

'"’sd  069  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  hereafter  of  referring  to  it  at  greater  length. 
You  have  been  askU  as  to  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1^6,  and  as  to  a  supposed 
y  of  wliifdi  Mr  William  O’Brien,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  Patrick 
?oT|  yUU^and  m"  JlirCy  drafted  resolutions  !-No,  Mr.  John  Devoy  was 

^^89  OTO^^Perhaps  I  took  that  name  by  mistake.  I  should  like  to  understand  th^ 
What  is  the  machinery  for  drafting  resolutions  at  those  Conventions  in  America  . 
There  is  a  committee  on  resolutions,  nominated,  I  think,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
InTo^and  S  th  s  committee  alone  is  delegated  the  work  of  preparing  resolutions  to 
Te  suWted  to  the  Convention,  so  that  this  meeting  the  Attorney- 

General  refers  to  could  not  possibly  have  taken  m  hand  the  work  of  preparing  resolu- 

*'“89  0n.%Ttty"rght,“orc''o™;  have  discussed,  if  they  were  ou  the  committee  of 

direction _ ?— /he  general  policy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  that  occasion  the  Conve 

tion  was  discussed  in  all  its  possible  phases,  but  certainly  the  meeting  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  resolutions  which  were  subsequently  suggested  by  me  to  the 

r«r>T>Tmi+tpp  and  adonted  bv  the  Convention  unanimously. 

So“2  What  1  wish  to  ask  you  very  distinctly  and  have  your  v.ew  about  very 
clearly  is  this.  You  have  said  that  in  O’Donovan  Eossas  paper  there  was  » 
that  there  might  be  at  the  Convention  advocates  of  a  renewed  dyaamite  PoLcy  •  ^e*' 

i  think  he“alleduDon  all  true  men  agreeing  with  him  to  go  there  and  uphold  the 
Lt  policy  S  he  believed  would  do  good  for  Ireland.  Facts  afterwards  showed 

tViat  there  were  no  advocates  of  dynamite  there  at  all.  _  /-k>Tv 

8^073.  First  of  all,  I  would  ask  you  this  question.  At  that  time  was  0  Dono^  an 
Rossa  regarded  at  all  as  an  important  factor  in  Irish  American  politics  .  ° 

not  nearfv  as  important  as  he  once  was.  His  following  has  fallen  off  considerably 
diming  the  last  fL  years,  but  in  1880,  when  the  dynamite  policy  was  first  preached  in 

down.  He  would  not  have  got  a  hearing.  cue-ffestion  of 

dynamite  at  a  Convention  of  July  1880  m  Amenca  which  the  Attorney-General  d^d 
not  think  was  an  explanation  of  anything  he  was  then  asking  ^  J^m 

desire  to  say  about  it?-The  Attorney-Generah  I  think  on  one  „,tting 

the  “  Weekly  Union  ”  of  New  York,  of  the  10th  of  July  1880,  and  1  have  a  cutting 

from  that  paper.  I  cut  it  from  the  paper  at  the  time  I 

a  report  of  the  Eossa  new  revolutionary  organisation,  and  in  that  Convention 

(The  Attorney- General.)  This  in  no  way  arises  out  of  anytnmg  ^  , 

(TheWituesi)  There  is  an  express  resolution  passed  there  condemning  the  Land 
League  which  I  would  ask  their  Lordships’  permission  to  read. 
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{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  very  important  indeed,  Mr.  Attorney.  At  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  dynamite  policy,  which  was  in  1880,  there  was  a  resolution  passed  con¬ 
demning  the  Land  League. 

{The  Witness.)  And  myself  personally ;  and  in  that  Convention  James  McDermott 
preached  nihilism  and  dynamite  against  England.  I  have  the  report  of  it  here,  and 
I  will  show  it  to  the  Attorney  if  he  cares  to  look  at  it. 

89,077.  And  I  think  you  mentioned  something  about  the  subsequent  career  of 
McDermott  ? — Yes ;  I  have  here  a  report  of  a  letter  of  his  addressed  to  Eossa  from 
Ireland. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  see  how  McDermott’s  name  is  properly  introduced  in  this 
re-examination. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  put  some  question  to  Captain  Plunkett  with  reference  to  McDermott’s 
presence  in  Ireland. 

{Sir  0.  Bussell.)  It  was  to  show  that  McDermott  was  playing  the  same  part  as  Le 
Caron  was  playing,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  and  questions  were  put  to  Captain 
Plunkett  to  found  this. 

{The  President.)  We  are  now  dealing  with  the  cross-examination  of  the  Attorney- 
General. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  so.  However,  I  will  take  it  shortly. 

89,078.  McDermott  was  no  friend  of  the  Land  League  ? — No,  never  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Land  League. 

89,079.  No  friend  of  the  open  movement  ? — None  whatever. 

89,080.  At  this  meeting  he  attended  amongst  others,  where  there  was  a  statement 
of  the  dynamite  policy,  thei’e  was  also  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  open  Land 
League  movement  ? — Condemning  the  Land  League  and  condemning  me  expressly. 

89,081.  There  is  one  other  question  I  may  ask  you  before  the  Court  rises.  I  notice 
that  you  speak  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  man  Parragher’s  evidence  in  reference  to 
yourself ;  that  is  the  man  who  was  dismissed  from  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

89,082.  He  was  one  of  the  early  witnesses,  1  think?  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
stated  .fully  what  you  desired  to  say  with-regard  to  the  incorrectness  of  his  evidence? 
— Yes,  I  stated  that  in  my  direct  examination. 

89,083.  There  is  nothing  more  you  wish  to  add  ? — No. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  put  upon  the  note  to-day 
with  reference  to  what  Sir  Charles  Eussell  has  just  read  of  Mr.  Justice  Barry’s 
summing-up  with  reference  to  Hegarty,  a  signed  letter  of  John  Eiordan,  honorary 
secretary,  John  Rbrke,  president,  and  M.  J.  Murphy,  treasurer  of  the  Millstreet  Land 
League  which  appears  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  7th  of  May  1881.  That  is  within 
the  period  for  which  I  am  entitled  to  put  it  in.  Of  course  it  would  be  relevant  now 
with  reference  to  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  said,  and  what  Mr.  Davitt  has  said. 
This  is  the  letter  : — 

“  From  his  increasing  tyranny  and  intolerance,  his  oppression  and  emnity 
to  the  Land  League,  he  has  been  most  thoroughly  ‘  boycotted.’  He  has  also 
^  been  beaten  in  the  Poor  Law  Board.  He  instituted  Crown  prosecutions  against 
a  number  of  our  people  for  alleged  boycotting,  and  succeeded  in  getting  two 
of  our  best  men  imprisoned  for  a  year.  The  evidence  was  verv  weak,  but 
‘‘  this  viper  has  so  much  influence  at  the  Castle  (it  is  even  said  freely  that  he  has 
a  yearly  pension  since  1867)  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  he,  by 
tlm  judge’s  charge,  chiefly  succeeded  only  too  well.  On  Friday,  March  25th, 
when  the  evil  tidings  were  known  a  tremendous  crowd  attacked  his  house. 

“  That  was  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  prisoners,  who  are  men  of  good 
families  here,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  their  present  circumstances  are  any- 
“  thing  but  flourishing.  The  efiPect  of  taking  them  away  at  present  is  simply 
‘‘  ruinous  to  their  wives  and  large  young  families,  if  the  generosity  of  their  coun- 
‘‘  trymen  at  home  and  abroad  does  not  come  at  once  to  their  assistance.  From 
the  start  of  the  Land  League  those  two  men  have  been  foremost  in  the  good 
work,  sparing  neither  time  nor  expense.  They  were  true  to  the  backbone,  and 
AT  incurred  the  hate  of  Jeremiah  Hegarty.  Their  relations  are  all  true  men. 
JNo  expense  has  been  spared  in  defending  them. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  John  Riordan,  Hon.  Sec. 

“  John  Rorke,  President. 

Millstreet  Land  League.  “  M.  J.  Murphy,  Treasurer.” 
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(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  My  not  boycot- 

tiig  at  a  l"a?e  than  I  h^ve  given  your  Lordship,  that  is  to  say.  at  the  tnal 

(The  Attorney-General)  I -d,-  what  I  was  pointing  out  to  your 
{Sir  C.  Bussell)  Dafitt  was  written  to  this  was^the  state  of  things  as 

“?yTh1  '*  ^ 

and  proceeding  from  private  animosity. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 


f 


Uncorrected  ProoJ.’'" 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1, 

Friday,  5tli  July  1889. 


Mr.  Michael  Davitt  recalled. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  there  were  some  points  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence  as  to 
which  he  would  have  desired  to  give  some  explanation,  which  would  consist  chiefly  in 
reference  to  other  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  other  speeches ;  but  I  have  advised 
him  the  explanation  will  come  more  intelligibly  when  he  comes  to  address  your 
Lordships ;  so  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  him.  He  desires,  my  Lord,  to  call  a 
witness  himself  relative  to  his  own  particular  action. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  had  intended  to  call  several  witnesses,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  witness,  if  your  Lordship  will  permit  me. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  had  better  not  commit  yourself  to  that. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  He  said  at  present. 


Mr.  John  James  Louden  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

89,081.  You  reside  at  Kiltongan  Lodge,  Westport,  Mayo  ?—Kilton ran  House 
Westport,  Mayo. 

89,085.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — Since  my  father’s  death  in  1875. 

89,086.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I  am  a  barrister  by  profession. 

89,087.  Besides  the  profession  of  a  barrister,  have  you  any  other  calling  or  pro¬ 
fession  ? — I  have  a  sheep-ranch,  a  cattle-ranch,  and  a  horscrranch. 

89,088.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  7,000. 

89,089.  7,000? — About  that;  I  think  about  7,000. 

89,090.  What  is  your  gross  rental  for  that  holding  ?— Well,  some  of  it  is  very  old 
takes;  it  was  originally  belonging  to  my  father  under  a  transplanter’s  certificate  in 
Lromwell  s  time,  and  it  is  simply  a  nominal  rent ;  but  my  gross  valuation  would  be 
about  700Z.  a  year,  that  is  the  poor  law  valuation. 

your  landlord  or  landlords? — In  one  case  I  hold  from  the  Marquis 
of  Migo,  and  in  the  other  case  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 

89,092  The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  is  he  a  resident  landlord  ?— No,  he  has  been  all  his 
hte  an  absentee  landlord  ;  when  I  say  he  has  been  all  his  life  an  absentee  landlord,  I 
believe  he  was  very  poor  in  1847  and  1848,  and  resided  at  home ;  but  as,  soon  as  he  got 
any  money  he  has  lived  away,  ever  since,  here  and  abroad. 

89,093.  Ho  does  not  visit  his  estate  periodically  ?— No,  except  to  audit  his  rents,  or 
what  he  can  get  of  them. 

89,094.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  goes  round  to  visit  his  tenants  to  see  how  their 
houses  are,  or  how  they  live  ? — No,  he  never  has  g:one  round  once  ;  from  time  to  tim.e 
he  sends  his  representative  to  evict  tenants. 

89,095.  To  evict  tenants? — Yes. 

89,096.  I  will  come  to  that  by-and-by.  Prior  to  1879  had  you  taken  any  part  in 
politics  in  Ireland  ? — Prior  to  1879,  yes  ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Home 
Rule  League,  I  think  from  the  foundation  of  that  body,  and  I  took  part  in  local  politics. 
1  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  from  a  very  early  date,  and  so  on. 

89,097.  What  was  the  Home  Rule  League  ? — The  Home  Rule  League  was  an 
organisation  presided  over  by  Mr.  Butt ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  a  very 
attenuated  form  of  autonomy  for  Ireland,  ^ 
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89  098  Did  tliat  Home  Rule  League  exclude  Conservatives  vien  it  was  first 
started  ?— No,  not  at  all ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  moat  directly  Conservative  organisa¬ 
tion,  for  I  myself  began  my  career  by  denouncing  Mr.  Butt  for  taking  it  into  the 

hands  of  the  Conservative  party.  ^  -i.!.  hit  -d  4.^  • 

8^  099  There  were  quite  a  mumber  of  Conservatives  associated  with  Mr.  Butt  m 

it  Yes’  Mr.  Galton  ;  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Galton  was  Mr.  Butt’s  secretary  of  the  League, 
and  he  got  an  appointment  the  other  day  from  the  present  Government. 

89  100.  Subsequently  to  1879  you  were  for  sometime  chairman  of  the  Westport 
Board  of  Guardians  ?— Well,  from  the  foundation— anyhow  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century— Lord  Sligo  was  the  chairman,  and  his  brother  Lord  John  Browne,  ^nd  we 
organiLd  an  attack  upon  them  in  the  Land  League  days  and  put  them  out,  and  they 

have  been  out  ever  since,  and  I  became  chairman. 

89  101  As  a  member  of  that  and  other  local  bodies  have  you  taken  part  from  time 
to  time  in  the  administration  of  money  for  the  relief  of  distress  -Yes;  since  I 
entered  public  life  I  have  administered  several  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 

^102.  In  conjunction  with  other  resident  gentlemen  of  ^ke  place?— Some  of  the 
fun^were  charitlble  funds,  such  as  the  Land  League  Fund  of  1879  ;  other  funds  were 
funds  such  as  the  Belief  Act,  passed,  I  think,  by  the  Government 

I  administered  the  Belief  Act,  or  acted  upon,  or  helped  a  body  called  the  Presentment 
Sessions  a  body  which  passes  presentments  for  the  grand  3ury,  and  whicl^akes  into 
considerktion  an  investigation,  the  malicious  injuries  under  the  Act  of  William  the 

^^89^103.  You  are  familiar  with  a  number  of  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  the 

relief  of  distress  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  a  great  many.  .  •  j  •  4. 

89104  Will  you  name  them?-There  was  that  Act  I  mentioned  just  now  the 
Relief  Act,  I  thiik  it  was,  of  1880.  Well,  I  of  courae  administered  the  Act  of  1^6 
as  chairman  of  the  Westport  Board  of  Guardians,  because  my  union  was  a  settled 

Now  the  distress  has  been  periodical  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  where  you  have 

yoi^tell  me  if  the  landlords— the  Marquis  of  Sligo  and  other  landlorfs-- 
contributed  in  any  way  (when  this  distress  occurred)  to  the  relief  of  the  tenants  .  Oh, 
no  they  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  relief ;  the  landlords  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  a  shilling,  while  the  shopkeepers  of  England,  and  Frenchmen,  and  America,  and 
people  of  the  world  were  contributing  to  the  relief  of  those  people  who  were  in  destitu¬ 
tion,  because  the  landlords  had  robbed  them.  xi-  • 

89  107  Never  mind  that ;  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  please,  if  you  believe  this  is  a  co^ect 
description  of  the  landlords  in  that  locality  in  periods  of  distress.  I  am  quoting  from 

a  book  published  by  the  “  Times  ’  in  1880.  i  -x  •  1 4. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  not  objecting  if  Mr.  Davitt  thinks  it  right. 

“  But  nothing  will  strike  so  deadly  a  blow,  not  only  at  the  dignity  of  Irish 
“  character,  but  also  the  elements  of  Irish  prosperity,  as  a  confederacy  of  rich 
“  nroprietors  to  dun  the  National  Treasury,  and  to  eke  out  from  their  resources 
“  that  employment  for  the  poor  which  they  are  themselves  bound  to  provide,  by 
“  every  sense  of  duty,  to  a  land  to  which  they  derive  their  incomes.  It  is  too  bad 
“  that  the  Irish  landlord  should  come  to  ask  charity  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
“  mechanic,  in  a  year  in  which  the  export  of  produce  to  England  has  been  beyond 
“  all  precedent  extensive  and  productive.  But  it  seems  that  those  who  forget  all 
“  duties  forget  all  shame,  the  Irish  rent  must  be  paid  twice  over. 

89  108  Would  you  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  “  Times  in  that  description  of  the 
Irish  landlords  ?— Yes,  the  “  Times  ”  was  truthful  on  that  point,  anyhow. 

89  109.  This  is  a  publication  by  the  “  Times  ”  in  1880,  and  is  a  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  “  Times  ”  in  1846  and  1847  ;  the  page  of  the  book  is  36. 

(Sir  E  James.)  My  Lords,  I  really  do  not  know  how  far  we  can  have  this ;  1  am 
very  unwilling  to  object  to  Mr.  Davitt  putting  it  in,  but  this  is  a  matter  refeirmg  to 

the  conditions  of  things  in  1846  and  1847.  .  ,  ,  1  1  •  1  -n  ^ 

{Mr.  Davitt. )  I  will  read  your  Lordships  the  preface  of  the  book  which  will  explain 

the  whole  thing.  The  preface  is  as  follows  :  ,  ,  xi.  1.1  •  a-.. 

“  The  recurrence  of  severe  distress  in  Ireland  has  suggested  the  publication 

“  of  this  volume,  and  it  contains  a  reprint  from  the  “  Times  of  (leading  articles 
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“  letters  and  parliamentary  and  other  public  statements  during  the  great  famine 
“  of  1845-46.  It  is  thought  that  such  reproduction  of  the  measures  then 
“  proposed  or  adopted,  and  the  opinions  then  expressed,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
“  instructive  and  interesting,  now  that,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  30  years,  the 
“  sister  island  is  again  suffering  from  deficient  harvests.” 

This  was  published  in  1880  and  the  articles  contained  in  that  book  are  contemporaneous 
with  the  land  agitation  and  the  Land  League. 

89.110.  Now,  what  do  you  attribute  the  recurrence  of  distress  to  in  the  West  of 

Ireland? — The  requirements  of  the  tenants — the  landlords  increasino- the  rent  as  the 
tenants  improved  their  holdings,  and  never  giving  them  a  chance  to  ^ve  a  halfpenny 
for  a  bad  year.  ^ 

89.111.  In  what  you  call  a  number  of  good  times  in  your  part  of  the  country,  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  people  who  paid  these  rents  to  Lord  Sligo  and  other  landlords  ? 

W  orse  than  the  condition  of  any  peasantry  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  nart 
of  Europe.  ^ 

89.112.  What  is  their  staple  food  ? — Potatoes  ;  many  years  unfit  for  human  food. 

89.113.  If  your  Lordships  will  permit  me  to  read  another  small  article  from  this 
book,  I  will  ask  you  to  say  whether  you  agree  with  the  opinions  here  expressed  and 
the  facts  stated.  It  is  from  page  30  of  this  book : — 

“  But  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  hungriest  and  most  squalid 
“  bog-trotter  in  Connaught,  whatever  his  present  condition,  if  it  should  be  con- 
“  sidered  an  object,  could  with  judicious  treatment  be  brought  to  bear  a  dinner 
“  of  turtle  soup,  roast  beef,  pheasant,  and  ice  punch  every  day  of  his  life,  without 
“  being  very  much  the  worse  for  the  change.  So  thoroughly  are  we  the  creatures 
of  habit,  and  so  easily  adapted  to  the  most  disagreeable  changes.  The  potato, 
“  therefore,  has  no  more  claim  to  be  considered  the  Irishman  s  national  food  than 
“  that  very  wholesome  and  palatable  dish  which  is  called  in  this  country  an 
“  ‘  Irish  stew,’  or  any  other  production  of  which  Ireland  is  proved  to  be  capable. 

It  is  not  in  the  physzy^ue  of  the  peasant,  but  in  the  moral  and  commercial 
“  system  of  the  landowner,  that  we  must  look  for  the  natural  habitat  of  this  root. 
“  It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  landlord  exacts  a  rent  wholly  out  of  pro- 
“  portion,  not  indeed  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  capital  invested 
“  upon  it.  In  a  country  without  capital,  and  without  that  security  for  life  and 
“  for  property  which  capital  requires,  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  bfe  pull 
“  against  rent.  Could  the  Irish  live  on  the  tops  of  their  potatoes  they  could 
“  then  give  the  roots  to  their  landlords.  Could  they  go  abroad  without  clothes, 
“  each  family  would  pay,  perhaps,  ten  shillings  more  than  it  does,  such  being 
possibly  the  annual  outlay  in  that  fasionable  luxury.  The  commercial  principle 
“  of  this  view  is  familiar  to  every  householder.  No  person  of  ordinary  prudence 
“  will  keep  a  hunter  to  do  the  work  of  a  nag,  a  horse  to  do  the  work  of  an  ass,  or 
a  ma,n  to  do  the  work  of  a  boy,  A  regard  for  appearances  will  occasionally 
require  a  deviation  from  this  rule,  for,  whatever  a  certain  noble  lord  may  think 
to  the  contrary,  even  a  curate  s  wife  will  hardly  think  a  ‘  donkey  cart  ’  a  suitable 
“  conveyance.  Where  profit  is  the  question,  the  general  rule  is  to  adapt  the 
means  to  the  end,  and  to  be  as  thrifty  as  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  we  have 
“  to  deal  and  our  own  charity  or  delicacy  will  allow. 

“  It  is  for  a  good  reason,  therefore,  that  Irish  landowners  are  always  so 
ready  to  back  up  the  potato.  [‘  Pat  thrives  upon  it,’  they  cry ;  ‘  see  what 
“  ‘  work  he  does  on  a  good  dish  of  murphies  ;  he  would  not  thank  you  for  bread.’ 

“  In  ordinary  times  nothing  can  compare,  we  are  told,  with  the  potato,  ‘  Bring 
‘  it  into  England,’ our  provincial  philanthropists  are  exclaiming;  ‘give  every 
‘  man  his  quarter  acre  of  potatoes,  and  he  is  independent,  No  need  then  of 
‘  poor  laws  or  labour  rates.’  Happily,  however.  Nature,  in  a  larger  sense  of  that 
much-abused  term,  protests  against  this  deliberate  degradation  of  her  sons. 
Every  now  and  then  she  throws  in  an  item,  peculiarly  her  Qwn,  which  fearfully 
“  disturbs  the  false  balance  of  the  base  calculation.  Blind  ignorance  and  mad 
r  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  dearth  and  ])estilence,  and  every  other 

disorder  incident  to  human  existence  reduced  to  the  very  zero  of  support, 
prove  to  the  statesman,  if  not  to  the  landlord*  that  there  must,  after  all,  be 
an  error  in  the  account.  The  cheapness  of  savagery  fails  to  compensate  for 
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the  expense  of  controlling  its  outbreaks.  A  nation  of  barbarians  may  be  cheap 
to  the  landowner,  but  it  is  ruinous  to  the  State.  A  costly  soldiery  and  police 
must  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  the  domestic  standard ;  and  when  the 
lowest  possible  average  of  life  sinks  occasionally  to  a  level  below  the  stretch  of 
“  the  most  elastic  endurance,  the  nation  is  called  in  to  supply  the  terrible  gap. 

“  That,  in  fact,  is  what  the  landowners  are  now,  with  an  importunity 
“  approaching  to  impudence,  demanding  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  Legis- 
“  lature.  The  potato  has  disappointed  us  for  once,  they  say,  ‘  so  you  must  make 
“  ‘  it  up  this  year,  and  help  us  on  to  the  next.’  The  only  use  of  com  is  to  prop 
“  up  the  potato.  Instead  of  considering  that,  whatever  is  done,  the  wretched 
“  policy  of  encouraging  this  crop  has  already  entailed  a  serious  loss  to  the  nation 
“  by  enhancing  the  price  of  all  other  food.  These  gentlemen  consider  that  the 
“  State  itself  must  immediately  aggravate  that  loss  by  an  immense  artificial  drain 
“  of  food  into  Ireland,  since  it  is  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  most 
“  wantonly  squandered.  ‘  All  that  Ireland  wants  is  the  potato,’  but  then,  when 
:  “  the  potato  fails,  the  whole  notion  is  to  advance  a  loan  or  a  gift,  for  it  is  much 

'  “  the  same  thing,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  million  quarters  of  wheat,  in 

‘  “  order  to  make  up  the  failure.  This  is  like  doing  without  warm  clothing,  but 

“  reproaching  one’s  neighbours  with  inhumanity,  because,  when  the  winter  does 
“  at  last  set  in,  they  will  not  part  with  their  blankets  and  greatcoats.  If  we 
“  are  exaggerating  the  tone  of  these  aristocratic  mendicants,  we  beg  to  refer  to 
“  their  words.  At  a  great  meeting  of  landlords  held  at  Castlebar  last  Saturday 
“  the  Earl  of  Lucan  presiding,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  proposed  ^and  carried,  we 
have  no  doubt  very  triumphantly,  the  following  resolution 
Now,  the  two  landlords  there  mentioned,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  and  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 

were  Mayo  landlords  ? — Yes.  n  j  o  t>  i. 

89,114.  One  of  them,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  was  your  landlord  ?— Loth. 

89’ll5.  Now,  I  will  quote  this  extract,  and  these  words,  and  ask  your  kind  attention 

to  them  : — 

“  On  the  fact  itself,  unhappily,  there  cannot  be  any  dispute.” 

89,116.  {Sir  H.  James.)  What  was  the  resolution? 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  The  resolution  is  : — 

“  The  social  system  of  Ireland  being  founded  and  dependent  on  the  potato, 
“  as  the  food  and  main  resource  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people,  its  entire 
“  loss  must  effect  so  complete  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  that  we 
“  rely  on  Her  Majesty’s  Government  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  passing 
“  such  legislative  remedies  as  its  totally  altered  condition  most  urgently  requires, 
“  and  without  which  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  general  distress  (if  not  general 
“  disorganisation)  must  prevail.” 

And  the  article  concludes  : — 

“  On  the  fact  itself,  unhappily,  there  cannot  be  any  dispute.  We  are  only 
“  remarking  on  the  marked  shamelessness  of  the  admission  in  a  county  meeting  of 
“  Irish  landowners.  One  grain  of  confession  would  at  least  have  helped  to  atone 
“  for  the  error  here  revealed.  Had  the  landlords  only  resolved  that,  owing 
“  to  the  unfortunate  heartlessness,  extravagance,  and  folly  of  themselves  and 
“  their  predecessors,  their  tenantry  were  dependent  on  the  least  nutritious  and 
“  most  precarious  of  diets,  we  might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hailing  some 
“  promise  of  amendment ;  we  might  have  accorded  a  munificent  grant  in  the  hope 
“  of  return.  But  it  is  too  clear  that  so  long  as  the  State  is  ready,  at  the  cost  of 
“  all  the  provident  and  generous  part  of  the  nation,  to  prop  up  the  occasional 
“  break-down  of  this  wretched  dependence,  the  Irish  landlords  will  still  continue 
“  to  consider  the  potato  the  natural  food  of  the  Irish  peasant.” 

89.117.  {Sir  H.  James.)  May  we  have  the  date  of  the  article? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  The  original  article  is  dated  September  18th,  1846.  That  is  a  fair 
sketch  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland. 

89.118.  Now,  with  reference  to  1879,  was  that  a  year  of  severe  distress  for  the 
tenants  in  your  part  of  Irelan(^? — Yes,  in  1879  the  potato  failed  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  the  oat  crop  was  almost  an  entire  failure.  I  myself  have  seen  the  oats  and  rye 
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standing  in  the  month  of  November  uncut ;  it  did  not  ripen  that  year  ;  there  was  no 
sunlight. 

.  89,119.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  witnesses  testifying  as  to  the  distress  in 
1879!  I  will  not  pursue  that  much  further.  I  ask  you  this  question  :  Was  the  distress 
in  1879  or  1880  in  any  way  mitigated  by  the  Land  Act  of  1870  ?— Oh,  in  no  way.  On 
the  contrary,  I  should  say  it  was  the  reverse.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  created  the  very 
worst  feeling  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  for  10  years  they  were  almost  in 
open  warfare.  The  landlords  would  be  inclined  to  do  nothing  for  their  tenants  ;  they 
had  no  rio-ht,  they  thought — to  a  certain  extent  they  had — but  they  thought  they  had 
not  the  right  of  taxing  their  tenants  improvements. 

89.120.  I  gather  from  your  evidence,  you  being  a  barrister,  knew  that  the  working 
of  the  Act  of  1870  failed  to  give  security  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  ? — I  did, 
because  the  landlord  had  still  the  right  to  serve  the  notice  to  quit  and  evict  on  it. 
The  Land  Act  of  1880  gave  compensation  for  disturbance,  and  also  compensation  for 
improvements,  but  the  Land  Act  of  1870  did  not  destroy  notices  to  quit,  nor  did  it 
give  the  tenant  the  right  to  his  improvements  ;  it  only  gave  him  a  right  to  compensa- 
tiion  when  it  was  made  out. 

89.121.  And  to  get  this  compensation  under  this  Act  a  law  suit  would  be  required  ? 
— It  was  practically  very  little  or  no  value. 

89.122.  And  lawyers  in  that  part  of  Ireland  did  not  take  up  cases  for  nothing  any 
more  than  they  do  over  here  in  England  ? — I  am  told  lawyers  in  England  are  acting 
for  nothing  up  to  the  present. 

89.123.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  an  increase  of  rent  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Sligo  ? — Oh,  yes;  in  1875  Lord  Sligo  determined  to  drive  a  coach  and  four  through 
the  Act  of  1870,  and  he  sent  a  man  named  Jay  down  to  the  estate,  who  served  the 
tenants  who  refused  to  pay  the  increased  rent,  with  notices  to  quit,  and  I  myself  have 
seen  the  notices  to  quit  when  we  were  trying  cases  in  the  court. 

89.124.  These  notices  to  quit  were  served  on  the  tenant? — Yes,  on  the  tenant  who 
refused  to  pay  the  increased  rent. 

89.125.  Who  would  be  required  to  give  their  tubers  in  rent,  if  they  were  made  to 
live  upon  the  stalks  ? — 1872,  1873,  1874,  and  1875  were  good  years,  and  the  landlords 
of  the  West  of  Ireland  thought  they  could  raise  their  rents  and  try  it  on,  and  Lord 
Sligo  succeeded. 

89.126.  When  Lord  Sligo  increased  their  rents,  did  any  of  the  tenants  refuse  to 
pay  ? — Yes,  I  told  you  ;  and  he  served  notice  to  quit  on  those  tenants  who  did  refuse, 
and  I  have  seen  the  notices  he  served  on  every  tenant  on  the  estate  who  had  not  a 
lease.  These  notices  were  produced  in  -the  Land  Court  later  on,  calling  upon  them  to 
pay  the  increase,  and  to  sign  an  agreement  containing  conditions  very  much  against 
them. 

89.127.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  landlords  generally  with  regard  to  the  reme¬ 
dial  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  ? — They  combined  to 
defeat  every  remedial  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  tenants  ; 
and  they  were  enabled  to  do  so  as  magistrates,  as  grand  jurors,  as  members  of  the 
presentment  sessions,  and  from  their  social  condition. 

89.128.  That  again  would  to  a  great  extent  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  Legislature 
here  in  London  ?— Oh,  entirely. 

89.129.  The  consequence  would  be  that  the  tenants  would  have  to  look  either  to 
combination  among  themselves  for  protection,'  or  the  support  of  any  party  from 
England,  and  elsewhere? — Certainly;  so  much  so  that  in  1878  and  1879  the  Land 
League  tried  to  enforce,  I  think,  the  ninth  section  of  the  Land  Act  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenants  who  were  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  to  get  compensation  for 
improvements,  and  we  succeeded  in  .Mayo,  where  Mr.  Richard,  an  upright  judge, 
presided,  but  we  tried  it  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  and  failed. 

89.130.  I  would  only  ask  you  whether  you  agree  that  w'^hat  is  in  this  book  at 
page  78  is  correct.  I  will  only  read  a  few  lines  : — 

Every  working  man  in  this  island  has  an  Irish  peasant  on  his  back,  and 
“  may  deem  himself  only  too  fortunate  if  both  are  not  floundering  in  the  mud 
“  before  next  August.  But  if  these  50,000  able-bodied  Irish  navigators  have  no 
“  particular  claim,  no  more  have  the  landlords*  Give  them  170/.  per  acre  for 
“  their  land, — give  them  their  shares  at  a  premium, — what  is  there  to  tie  the 
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“  money  down  to  the  Irish  soil,  and  stay  it  from  going  that  road,  marked  by 
“  footsteps  all  one  way,  that  leads  to  the  den  of  the  devouring  absentee  ?” 

Now  what  would  you  gather  from  that  “  the  den  of  the  devouring  absentee.”  What 
would  you  gather  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  writer  in  the  “  Times  I  would  say  this 

as  a  matter  of  fact.  ^  .  ...  ^  t 

89  131.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Surely  Mr.  Davitt  will  see  that  we  cannot  save  this — 1  am 
not  obiecting  ? — I  am  not  going  to  answer  that  question  ;  but  I  do  think  that  all  the 
money  voted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  relief  in  Ireland  has  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  The  Act  of  1882  as  administered  by 
the  ^presentment  sessions  presided  over  by  the  landlords;  they  gave  the  money 
certainly,  not  to  the  tenants  but  to  the  contractors,  who  employed  horses  and  carts 
belonging  to  the  rich  people,  and  the  money  went  back  to  the  landlords  and  not  to  the 
tenants  to  pay  the  rent.  And  money  for  years  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords, 
and  all  the  money  passed  by  legislature  ultimately  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords.  It  is  simply  a  swindle  on  the  people  of  this  country. 

89  132.  I  could  quote  many  more  articles.  Would  the  reader  of  that  article — being 
an  excited  and  wicked  individual  like  myself,  for  instance — would  that  be  calculated  to 
cause  me  to  support  the  system  of  absentee  and  general  landlordism  in  Ireland  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Well,  my  Lord -  .  ,  , 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Davitt  must  see  that  those  sort  of  questions  are  not  calculatea 
to  impress  us,  because  we  must  form  our  own  opinion.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think 
Mr  Davitt  was  justified  in  putting  it  as  a  tu  quoQ^ie  ;  it  has  been  a  form  of  question 
addressed  to  a  great  many  witnesses— whether  this  or  that  would  be  calculated— 

therefore  I  do  not  think  this  • 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  will  not  go  any  further,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  No;  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  should  not  stop  you  putting  the 
quUtion,  warning  you,  however,  that  this  was  a  point  that  we  should  have  to  form  an 

opinion  on  for  ourselves.  .  i.  x  u  xi  -u 

(Mr  M  Davitt.)  I  was  anxious  to  read  these  extracts,  not  because  they  were  by  the 

writers  in  the  “  Times,”  but  because  the“  Times  ”  republished  these  sentiments  in  1880. 

■  (r/ie  Preridewi.)  I  think  that  does  make  it  admissible. 

89  133  (Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Now,  Mr.  Louden,  you  took  part  in  the  agitation  which 
was  inaugurated  in  the  month  of  April  1879  ?— Yes  ;  I  helped  to  get  up  that  agitation, 

with  you  and  others.  ,,  i-rji-  -u-a  i.  4. 

89  134.  Would  you  briefly  tell  their  Lordships — as  briefly  as  you  can — what  you 

thought  the  object  of  that  Irishtown  meeting  was?— The  object  of  the  Irishtown 
meeting  was  to  obtain  a  temporary  abatement.  It  was  expressed  in  the  resolution,  to 
obtain  a  temporary  abatement  of  rent  for  the  tenantry,  and  consequently,  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  Lord  Sligo  and  other  landlords  had  raised  the  rents  in  1875,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Act  of  1870,  thus  confiscating  the  improvements  of  the  tenants,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  fresh  legislation  was  necessary  ;  and  the  object  of  the  Irishtown 
meeting  was,  in  the  second  instance,  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  remedy  the 

wrongs  which  still  exist.  ^  ,  x-  mi,  i,  •  •  a  u 

89  135  Now,  who  occupied  the  chair  at  that  meeting? — ihe  chair  was  occupied  by 

James  Daly,  a’  tenant  farmer  of  the  district,  not  the  editor  of  the  “  Connaught 
Telegraph,”  who' was  alleged  to  be  there  as  chairman  and  alleged  to  be  m  America.  He 

.  89136  We  will  come  to  that  by-and-by,  if  necessary.  Ihere  were  two  resolu¬ 
tions  proposed  and  spoken  to  at  that  meeting,  I  believe  ?— At  the  Irishtown  meeting  ? 

89,137.  Yes?— At  least  two.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  j  x 

(ilfr  Davitt.)  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  whether  these  resolutions  were  read  or  not, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  to  read  them,  as  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  agitation. 
(The  President.)  I  do  not  remember  those  resolutions. 

(Mt.  Justice  A..  L,  Smith.)  I  do  not  think  they  were  read. 

(The  Witness.)  They  were  resolutions  received  from  Mr.  Davitt.  They  were  written 
by  Mr.  Davitt,  and  were  sent  to  the  meeting  to  be  proposed  and  seconded,  and  they 

were. 

(Mr.  Davitt,)  This  is  the  first  resolution  : — 

"  “  Whereas  the  sociaL  condition  of  the  Irish  people  having  been  reduced, 

“  through  their  subjection  to  England  and  its  coercive  legislation,  to  a  state 
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“  bolow  that  of  any  civilised  country  in  the  "world ;  and  whereas  the  mouthpiece 
“  of  English  public  opinion  ”  - 

89,138.  Would  you  gather  from  that  that  the  “  Times  ”  meant  to  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  English  public  opinion  at  that  time?— Yes,  we  have  always  considered  the  “  Times  ” 
to  renresent  the  opinion  of  Englishmen. 

89*139. _ 

“  And  whereas  the  mouthpiece  of  English  public  opinion  when  speaking  of 
**  continental  misgovernment  in  late  years,  have  declared  that  government 
“  ‘  should  be  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  whatever  rules  will  fully  and 
“  ‘  persistently  postpone  the  good  of  their  subjects,  either  in  the  interest  of 
“  ‘  foreign  States  or  to  assist  theories  of  religion  or  politics,  such  rules  have  thereby 
“  ‘  forfeited  all  claim  to  allegiance  ’  ;  be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  we  Irishmen 
“  assembled  to-day  in  our  thousands  do  hereby  endorse  the  foregoing  declarations 
“  as  embodying  the  position  and  wrongs  of  our  misgoverned  and  impoverished 
“  country,  and  as  likewise  affording  us  a  justification  for  recording  our  unceasing 
“  determination  to  resort  to  every  lawful  means  {compatible  with  an  outraged 
“  civilised  people,  whereby  our  unalienable  rights — political  and  social — can  be 
“  regained  from  our  enemies.” 

That  resolution  was  proposed  and  seconded  and  carried. 

89.140.  Who  were  the  speakers  on  that  occasion  ? — The  speakers  on  that  occasion 
were’  Malachy  Sullivan,  Matthew  Harris,  Thomas  Brennan,  John  Ferguson,  of 
Glasgow,  John  O’Connor  Power,  who  was  then  member  for  the  county,  and  myself. 

{TJie  President.)  What  was  the  other  resolution,  Mr.  Davitt  ? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  will  read  it  at  once. 

89.141.  Was  this  the  second  resolution? 

“  That  as  the  land  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  every  other  country,  was  intended 
“  by  a  just  and  all-providing  God  for  the  use  and  sustenance  of  those  of  His 
“  people  to  whom  He  gave  inclination  and  energies  to  cultivate  and  improve  it, 
any  system  which  sanctions  its  monopoly  by  a  privileged  and  non-operative 
“  class  or  assigns  its  ownership  and  control  to  a  landlord  caste  to  be  used  as  an 
“  instrument  of  usurious  or  political  self-seeking,  demands  from  every  aggrieved 
“  Irishman  an  undying  hostility,  being  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  first  principles 
“  of  their  humanity — self-preservation.” 

There  was  a  third  resolution  demanding  a  temporary  abatement  of  rent  from  the 
landlords. 

89.142.  I  have  not  got  that.  Was  that  the  purport  of  it,  demanding  an  abatement 
of  rent  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  purport  of  it.  These  you  have  read  were  the  two  sent  by 
you  to  the  meeting,  and  there  was  one  drafted  by  ourselves  demanding  a  temporary 
abatement  of  rent. 

89.143.  Now,  I  will  not  read  the  extracts  I  have  here  from  Mr.  Brennan’s  speech  or 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  speech,  unless  I  am  asked  to  do  it,  just  to  save  time;  but  I  will  read 
an  extract  from  the  concluding  portion  of  your  own  speech  on  that  occasion.  You 
spoke  there  ? — Oh,  yes. 

89.144.  - 

“  Now,  turning  to  our  own  country — if  we  have  not  witnessed  remarkable 
“  changes  we  have  witnessed  remarkable  developments  of  public  opinion.  The 
“  eyes  of  the  English  people  have  been  opened  to  the  system  of  misgovernment 
“  which  was  to  us  a  scourge,  to  them  a  disgrace.  Our  wrongs  are  now  not  only 
“  discussed  at  public  meetings  and  in  the  press ;  they  are  debated  in  the  Houses 
“  of  Parliament.  The  ballot  has  placed  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of 
“  the  people.  If  our  grievances  be  not  now  speedily  redressed  we  have  only 
“  ourselves  to  blame.  If  measures  having  for  their  object  the  vindication  of 
“  popular  rights  are  rejected,  it  is  because  our  representatives  misrepresent  or 
“  betray  us.  Let  the  people  of  Ireland  return  true  men.” 

By  that  you  meant  return  true  men  to  Parliament  ? — I  meant  the  old  rotten  party  that 
existed  before  the  present  Parliament. 

89.145.  But  you  meant  returning  representatives  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  ? — 
Certainly,  yes. 

89.146.  - 

“  Let  the  people  of  Ireland  return  true  men,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will 
“  have  a  Land  Bill  which  will  leave  you  secure  in  your  homes  for  ever.  You 
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“  will  have  more — you  will  have  a  Parliament  on  College  Green.  Thus  will 
“  arrive  the  time  when  Ireland  will  be  mistress  of  her  own  destiny ;  thus  will 
“  arrive  the  time  when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Irishmen  to  undertake  the  considera- 
“  tion  of  those  social  problems,  upon  the  solution  of  which  will  depend  the  place 
“  their  country  will  take  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  ”  ? — 

In  alluding  to  the  ballot  and  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  I  wished  to  substitute  in 
fact  the  ballot  for  bullets,  and  I  wished  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  from  secret 
societies  to  the  new  order  of  things  whereby  they  might  redress  their  wrongs  through 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

89.147.  And  can  you  honestly  say  that  was  in  your  belief  the  purpose  of  that 
meeting  and  the  object  of  the  speakers  who  spoke  there  ? — I  swear  it  was,  because  I 
had  the  getting  up  of  the  meeting  myself. 

89.148.  Now,  the  next  meeting  with  which  you  were  connected  and  one  that  a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  here,  was  the  meeting  at  Westport? — Yes,  that 
meeting  was  important,  because  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt. 

89.149.  Well,  I  will  not  read  any  speeches  from  that  meeting,  unless  I  am  asked  to 
do  so  by  Sir  Henry  James,  but  I  will  just  read  the  resolution. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Kindly  give  the  date. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Perhaps  you  can  give  me  the  date  of  the  Westport  meeting,  Mr. 
Louden  ;  I  have  notit  ? — The  Westport  meeting  was  in  June. 

89.150.  Did  Mr.  Parnell  propose  the  following  resolution?  Mr.  Parnell,  you  say, 
was  one  of  the  speakers  ? — He  was. 

89.151.  - 

“  That,  whereas  many  landlords,  by  successfully  asserting  in  the  courts  -of 
“  law  their  power  to  arbitrarily  increase  their  rents,  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
“  the  holdings  on  their  estate,  have  rendered  worthless  the  Land  Act  of  1870  as 
“  a  means  of  protection  to  the  Irish  tenants,  we  hereby  declare  that  not  only 
“  political  expediency,  but  justice,  and  the  vital  interests  of  Ireland,  demand  such 
“  a  re-adjustment  of  the  land  tenure — a  re-adjustment  based  upon  the  principle 
“  that  the  occupier  of  the  (land  shall  be  owner  thereof,  as  will  prevent  further 
“  confiscation  of  the  tenants’  property  by  unscrupulous  landlords,  and  will  secure 
“  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their  natural  right  to  the  soil  of  their  country  ”  ? — 

Yes. 

89.152.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  the  key-note  of  that  meeting,  and  of  the 
subsequent  meetings  you  attended  in  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

89.153.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  organisation  of  the  Irishtown  and  Westport 
meetings,  do  you  know  if  the  Fenian  body  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  that 
■work  ? — No,  they  had  not — not  as  a  body  ;  there  may  have  been  Fenians,  but  as  a  body 
they  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  it. 

89.154.  You  had  chiefly  to  do  yrith  the  organisation  of  the  Westport  meeting  ? — 
Yes. 

89.155. -  You  paid,  I  believe,  most  of  the  expenses  attendant  upon  it? — Yes,  I  bore 
the  expenses  of  that  meeting. 

89.156.  In  fact  you  had  been,  I  think,  connected  with  a  local  Tenants’  Defence 
Association,  had  you  not  before  that  time? — Yes,  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association ;  I 
was  president  of  it. 

89.157.  Up  to  this  time  the  Land  League  had  not  been  founded  ? — No. 

89.158.  Did  any  money  come  to  you  from  America,  or  from  Dublin,  or  from  any 
quarter,  with  reference  to  the  organisation  of  these  meetings  ? — Which  meetings  ? 

89.159.  The  Westport  and  IrishtoAvn  meetings  ? — Oh,  not  a  shilling. 

89.160.  After  the  Westport  meeting  the  agitation  extended  into  all  parts  of  Mayo, 
did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

89.161.  And  you  attended  many  more  meetings  ? — I  did. 

89.162.  In  company  with  whom? — Mr.  Brennan  and  yourself,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  John  O’Connor  Power. 

89.163.  You  remember  the  convention  held  in  Castlebar  on  the  16th  of  August 
1879? — Yes,  held  immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  Convention  Act. 

89.164.  And  at  that  convention  the  Land  League  of  Mayo  was  founded? — Yes. 

89.165.  You  heard  during  my  examination  the  constitution  and  rules  and  conditions 
of  membership  adopted  at  that  convention  and  read  here  ? — Yes. 
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89.166.  You  presided  at  that  convention? — Yes,  I  was  elected  president  of  the 
Land  League — of  the  organisation. 

89.167.  Who  had  to  do  with  the  bringing  together  of  the  delegates  at  that  con¬ 
vention  ? — I  think  you  had,  • 

89.168.  Had  any  secret  organisation  or  body  ? — Oh,  no,  the  secret  organisations 
never  interfered.  The  secret  organisations  had  nothing  to  say,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  that  meeting  or  to  any  other  meetings. 

89.169.  There  might  have  been  individual  Fenians  present  at  the  convention? _ 1 

presume  there  were,  and  a  good  many. 

89.170.  You  were  elected  president  of  the  League  in  Mayo  ? — I  was,  yes. 

89.171.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  any  secret  society? — Never. 

89.172.  Did  fftie  people  of  Mayo  .and  the  other  western  counties  come  spontaneouslv 
into  the  agitation  to  support  it  ? — Yes.  The  people  joined  in  that  agitation  with  an 
enthusiasm  they  never  showed  before  in  any  other  agitation  or  in  any  other  political 
movement.  The  people  of  Ireland  always  looked  upon  the  land  as  their  own,  and  as 
long  as  I  remember  they  looked  upon  the  landlords  as  robbers.  They  remember  that 
the  land  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  Celts  and  not  to  the  adventurers  that  came  ia  with 
different  parties. 

89.173.  Well,  we  will  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  that  now.  At  the  time  when  it 
was  declared  from  public  platforms  and  in  the  press  that  severe  distress,  if  i  ot  famine, 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  what  did  the  landlords  or  the  agents  and 
the  grand  jury  of  Mayo  do;  what  was  their  action  ?— They  passed  a  resolution 
demanding  additional  powers  (these  were  the  words  used)  from  the  Executive  of  the 
Government  to  meet  the  new  agitation.  The  old  cry  of  coercion  was  raised  at 
once. 

89.174.  Were  any  steps  taken  at  that  period  to  provide  any  relief  for  the  tenantry  of 
these  landlords  in  the  face  of  this  impending  distress? — No;  at  that  time  steps  were 
taken  by  the  landlords  to  evict  wholesale.  That  was  in  July  of  1880. 

89.175.  Subsequently  in  1880  there  was  a  Relief  of  Distress  Act  passed,  was  there 
not  ? — Yes,  I  alluded  to  that. 

89.176.  You  were  a  member  of  the  presentment  sessions? — Yes. 

89.177.  Which'had  the  administration  of  the  funds  under  that  Act? — Yes. 

89.178.  What  was  the  class  that  composed  the  presentment  sessions  ? — Well,  with 
the  exception  of  myself  and  I  think  one  more,  the  members  were  Lord  John  Brown 
and  Lord  Sligo’s  agent,  and  they  represented  the  landlord  class  solely. 

89.179.  Would  you  say  the  fuud  was  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

of  the  .Act  ?— No,  I  stated  that  the  money  was  given,  not  to  the  poor,  but  given  to  con¬ 
tractors  who  gave  it  to  their  friends,  who  paid  it  to  the  landlords  in  rent.  It  was  a 
system  of  road-making,  and  the  roads  were  let  out  to  contractors.  The  poor  were 
not  employed  at  all.  .  ^ 

89.180.  Now  we  will  come  down  to  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League.  You 
remember  the  conference  in  the  “  Imperial  Hotel  ”  in  Dublin  at  which  Mr.  Parnell 
founded  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

89.181.  Did  you  receive  a  circular  from  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 

89.182.  With  reference  to  that  conference  ? — I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell 
asking  my  co-operation. 

{Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  do  not  think  this  letter  has  been  put  in,  my  Lord,  but  I  will  put 

in  now.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Lpuden. 

{The  Witness.)  I  think  you  had  better  read  that. 

89.183.  - , 
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My  MAR  Sir,  September  29th,  1879. 

bOME  friends  have  urged  upon  me  the  strong  desirability  of  forming-  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  our  countrymen  abroad,  and  rnore 
especially  in  America,  for  assistance  in  forwarding  the  new  land  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  occupier,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
Of  upholding  the  tenants  during  this  terrible  crisis  by  the  promotion  of  organi¬ 
sation.  i  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  appeal  that  we  have  drawn  up,  and  trust 

a  you  wi  permit  yourself  to  be  added  to  the  committee  and  allow  your 
name  to  be  appended  to  the  appeal. 

“  I.  am,  dear  Sir, 

««  T  T  T  1  -n  -r.  ■  “  Yours  Very  truly, 

J.  J.  Louden,  Esq.,  B.L.  Chakles  S,  1'arsell.” 
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Yes,  that  was  the  first  move  to  extend  the  organisation  of  which  I  was  president  to  all 

^^89,184.  Did  you  attend  that  conference  ? — No,  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Parnell  asking  him  to 

nut  my  name  down  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  „  ,  ,  i  vv  .1  at  i 

89.185.  After  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  in  Dublin  the  Rational 
Land  League  of  Mayo  as  a  distinct  county  organisation  ceased  to  exist?— Yes,  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Land  League  executive  in  Dublin,  and  went  to  Dublin,  and  the 

organisation  in  Mayo  was  merged  in  the  larger  organisation. 

89  186.  Now,  you  have  doubtless  heard  during  this  isquiry  reference  made  to  a  man 
called  Scrab  Nally,  and  one  called  P.  J .  Gordon,  of  Claremorris?  Yes,  I  heard  the 
names  mentioned  here,  and  I  read  the  names  mentioned  in  the  opening  ^latement  of  the 

Attorney-General. 

89,187.  Do  you  know  those  two  men  ? — Oh,  yes. 

89’,188.  Have  you  seen  them  at  meetings  in  Mayo  ?— Often  ,  n 

89  189.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  the  Attorney-General,  I  think,  that  ocrab  Nally 
and  P.  J.  Gordon  were  organisers  of  the  Land  League?  It  was  so  stated  in  the  opening 

3iCldl*0SS 

89  190  Was  that  correct?— It  was  incorrect.  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally,  who  is  sometimes 
called  Scrab,  attended  meetings,  but  he  held  no  position  under,  the  Land  League  at  any 

time  of  his  life.  .  i  u 

89  191.  He  was  never  an  organiser  ?— Never  an  organiser.  He  may  have  been  a 

member  of  some  local  branch  for  aught  I  know ;  but  he  was  not  an  organiser  of  the 

Land  League.  That  I  swear.  Neither  was  Gordon.  ,  •  , 

89  192.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Land  League  in  Mayo,  having  been  its 
president,  and  from  your  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  Land  League  from  being  a 
member  of  the  executive  in  Dublin,  do  you  know  if  any  money  was  ever  given,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  Scrab  Nally  or  P.  J.  Gordon  as  organisers  of  the  Land  League  ?— 
Certainly  not.  Gordon  got  no  money  from  the  Land  League.  I  believe  his  wite  got 
some  money  while  Gordon  was  in  gaol  out  of  the  relief  fund,  but  he  got  no  money  as 

an  organiser.  He  was  not  an  organiser.  »  1  t  ^  t  •  t»  ut 

89.193.  You  attended  meetings  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  m  Dublin 

frequently,  did  you  not? — Oh,  yes;  I  was  there  nearly  all  the  time.  -j  j  ^ 

89.194.  Now,  what  was  the  nature,  generally  speaking,  of  the  subjects  considered  by 
the  executive  of  the  Land  League  when  you  were  present  ? — Policy  ;  you  mean  the 

meetings  of  the  executive  strictly  so  called  ?  i  i  •  t  n 

89.195.  Yes  ? _ Well,  you  know  there  was  a  committee  to  deal  with  finance.  Une  or 

two  or  three  would  deal  with  finance.  Then  correspondence  would  be  considered. 
The  general  meetings  of  the  executive  dealt  with  policy,  the  sending  of  organizers 
here  and  there,  and  so  on,  and  drafting  Bills  in  Parliament.  From  time  to  time  we 
had  to  consider  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Disturbance  Bill.  . 

89  196  Do  you  know  whether  any  money,  great  or  small,  was  ever  voted  by  the 
executive  of  the  Land  League  for  the  promotion  of  outrage  or  crime,  or  for  the 
payment  of  money  to  men  who  carried  out  outrage  or  crime  .  Certainly  not. 

89  197.  If  such  payment  had  ever  been  made,  would  it  come  to  }  Our  knowledge  . 
Decidedly,  The  only  allusion  to  the  subject  ever  made  was  that  made  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  here  in  connexion  with  this  grant  made  by  John  Fergusson,  of  which  I  never 

heard  before.  ^  ,  x  .  x  •  i.-  u  u  •  • 

89,198.  Was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  to  prevent  evictions  by  bringing 

about  a  change  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland  ?— Certainly.  j  ,  o-  xv  t  a 

89  199  Are  you  familiar  with  evictions  in  the  West  of  Ireland? — bince  the  Land 
League  was  established  in  my  county  they  served  a  great  many  ejectment  processes 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  very  few  people  went  out.  They  tried  to  evict,  but  failed. 

89.200.  You  know,  I  assume,  that  a  large  number  of  evictions  ^ 

ask  me  my  experience,  I  tell  you  this,  that  in  my  county  in  1847,  1848,  1849,  iboU, 
and  1851  whole  districts  were  cleared  of  people,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

89.201.  You  have  experience  of  evictions  in  those  years  1  Certainly. 

89.202.  From  that  experience,  would  you  say  that  evictions  provoke  disturbance  and 
lead  to  crime  and  outrage? — Most  decidedly.  I  do  not  know  anything  calculated 
more  to  excite  a  man  than  to  see  the  house  which  shelters  his  wife  and  children 
knocked  down  over  their  heads,  or  not  exactly  over  their  heads,  but  they  driven  out 
first  and  the  house  knocked  down  afterwards. 
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89.203.  From  your  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  county  and  the  tenantry,  would 
you  say  the  houses  are  built  by  the  tenants  themselves  or  built  at  the  expp'nse  of  the 
landlords  \ — Yes  ;  before  the  Sub^Oommission,  I  think,  in  Mayo  only  four  cases  were 
cited.  I  know  on  Lord  Sligo’s  estate  one  was  produced  where  the  landlord  gave  any 
money  for  the  building  of  a  house,  and  that  was  a  sum  in  aid,  and  it  was  given  to  an 
ex-Bible  reader,  an  Orangeman. 

89.204.  It  is  true  to  say  generally  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  that  houses  are  built 
either  by  the  tenants  or  by  their  predecessors  in  title  ? — Built  by  the  tenants  or  by  their 
forefathers. 

89.205.  And  when  they  are  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  for  a  holding,  that  is 
for  land,  they  are  also  turned  out  of  the  house,  which  is  their  own  property  ?— -Where 
an  eviction  takes  place  now,  the  tenant  is  robbed  of  what  the  Imperial  Parliament 
gave  him,  namely,  his  improvements,  which  include  the  buildings  on  the  land. 

89.206.  You  have  said  that  not  many  evictions  occurred  in  Mayo  after  the  Land 
League,  but  you  are  aware  that  a  large  number  of  evictions  took  place  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  during  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

89.207.  Do  you  know  if  the  Land  League  provided  food  and  shelter  in  mary 
instances  for  such  evicted  people  ? — Certainly. 

89.208.  Could  you  say  to  what  extent  of  their  funds.  Have  you  any  knowledge  to 
what  extent  their  funds  were  allocated  for  that  purpose  ?— Certainly. 

89.209.  Can  you  speak  as  to  any  certain  sum  ? — I  can  speak  roughly  that  more  than 
one  half  went  for  the  support  of  tenants  either  in  relief  in  1881  or  in  the  actual  relief 
given  to  evicted  tenants.  That  is  my  opinion,  I  have  never  made  up  that  question, 
although  I  was  constantly  dealing  with  it.  I  had  the  voting  of  the  money  with 
Brennan,  Egan,  Parnell,  Sexton,  and  others,  but  my  belief  is  that  at  least  one-half 
went  for  relieving  in  one  way  or  another  tenants  evicted  or  non-evicted. 

89.210.  Anyhow  you  would  say  a  large  amount?— A  large  amount,  decidedly, 

89.211.  Went  from  the  Land  League  funds  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  people 
who  were  turned  out  of  their  own  houses  ? — Yes ;  and  I  say  now,  on  consideration,  that 
much  more  than  one-half  was  so  given. 

89.212.  You  have  heard  questions  put  here  repeatedly  to  witnesses  about  boycotting  ? 
— Yes. 

89.213.  Did  the  Land  League  invent  boycotting  ? — I  never  heard  the  te^m  until  that 
expedition  of  Orangemen  down  to  Lough  Mask. 

89.214.  Of  course  you  know  what  I  mean  by  boycotting  ? — Perfectly. 

89.215.  Had  you  any  experience  of  it  in  Ireland  from  any  class  towards  another 
before  the  Land  League  ? — The  classes  so-called  boycotted  everybody  opposed  to  them- 
•I  was  boycotted  myself. 

89.216.  How  would  you  describe  the  treatment  you  received.  How  would  you 
describe  how  you  were  treated  ? — Social  ostracism  and  obstruction  to  professional 
advancement  and  obstruction  in  every  way.  They  do  everything.  They  use  the 
church — all  churches  if  they  can — to  ruin  a  man’s  reputation.  Their  principle  is  to 
destroy  every  man  opposed  to  them. 

89.217.  You  remember  the  .rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill  in  1880  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  anorher  piece  of  boycotting. 

89.218.  What  effect  had  that  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  from  your 
knowledge  and  experience? — Well,  it  accentuated  the  bad  feeling  which  already 
existed  in  their  minds  towards  the  classes.  They  saw  that  the  people  of  England  were 
inclined  to  serve  them,  and  they  found  that  a  wretched  minority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
had  the  power  to  upset  the  deliberate  act  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

89.219.  Would  you  say  that  the  rejection  of  that  measure  tended  in  any  way  ^o 
spread  the  Land  League  agitation  throughout  Ireland  ? — I  will  not  say  that ;  but  it 
certainly  tended  to  produce  crime  in  Ireland.  It  tended  to  make  men  desperate. 

89.220.  Desperate  at  seeing  what  they  believed  would  give  them  protection  rejected  ? 
— Desperate  at  seeing  an  act  of  open  war  committed  by  the  landlords  against  them. 
They  looked  upon  this  rejection  of  the  Bill  passed  by  the  Commons  as  an  act  of  open 
warfare  committed  by  the  landlords  against  the  tenants.  That  is  the  way  they  looked 
at  it. 

89.221.  Now,  with  reference  to  these  meetings,  official  reporters  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  attended  them,  as  a  rule  ? — Policemen  ? 
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89  222.  Yes? _ There  were  what  they  used  to  call  journeyman  reporters.  They  were 

amateurs ;  they  were  not  professional  reporters.  ,  v  i  .9 

89,223..  Large  bodies  of  police  attended  these  meetings,  as  a  rule,  did  they  not  t— 
Oh,  yes;*  some  of  the  meetings.  I  remember  the  largest  meeting  we  held  m  the 
county  of  Galway,  at  Williamstown,  there  were  only  four  policemen  j  resent. 

89,224.  What  would  you  say  was  the  policy  of  the  Land  League  with  regard  to 
representatives  of  the  Government  and  forces  of  the  Grown  at  these  meetings?  At  all 
the  meetings  in  Mayo  there  was  the  very  best  entente  between  the  people  and  the 
police  In  fact,  I  know  a  very  important  land  meeting  that  was  subscribed  to  by  the 
police’ of  the  district;  and  I  know  of  the  police  over  and  over  again  subscribing  for 

the  relief  of  the  people  who  were  evicted.  ,  ,  n  j 

89  225.  You  have  mentioned  that  early  in  the  agitation  the  landlords  ot  Mayo 
demanded  additional  powers  to  put  down  the  land  movement  ?— That  was  their  act ; 
that  was  their  contribution  to  what  existed  then  in  the  shape  of  distress.  t  u-  i 

89,226.  What  Government  was  then  in  power  when  that  Act  was  passed  .  i  think 

89,22?.^  (%>  U.  James.)  Which  Act  is  this  ?— No,  I  think  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
if  I  mistake  not,  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Yes,  the  Tories  were  then  in 
office,  and  I  may  say  they  took  no  action  whatever  on  the  resolution  of  this  grand 

^^^8^9  228  {Mr  M.  Davitt.)  They  ignored  the  resolution  ?— Yes,  they  brought  in 
another  Coercion  Bill.  The  resolutionVas  taken  up  by  the  grand  jury  of  Rosscommon, 
and  of  Galway,  and  passed  unanimously,  and  the  Government  did  nothing.  Un  the 
contrary,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  got  up  a  fund,  and  she  and  her  son,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  did  a  great  deal  to  relieve  the  distress  which  existed. 

89  229.  You  have  heard,  I  think,  during  my  examination  of  my  arrest  and  the 
arrest  of  Daly  and  J.  B.  Killen.  Who  was  Mr.  James  Daly  ? — He  was  part  owner  of 

a  local  paper  in  Mayo.  _  „  ^  ^  ' 

89  230.  Do  you  know  him  intimately  ? — W  ell,  I  know  of  him  very  well. 

89  231.  You  have  heard  it  possibly  sworn  here  by  the  witness  Beach  that  James 
Daly’  of  Castlebar,  attended  a  Clan-na- Gael  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1883?— That 
was"^ evidently  a  mistake.  He  never  was  in  America  in  his  life.  It  may  have  been 

more  than  a  mistake.  -•  9  tt  i. 

89.232.  He  would  not  be  the  kind  of  man  to  go  to  such  a  convention  .  Be  was  not 

in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings.  •  -,0-^9  xr 

89.233.  Mr.  James  Daly  was  prosecuted  with  me  in  bligo  in  18/ y  i — Be  was. 

89 ’234.  Were  you  counsel  for  him  ? — Yes,  I  appeared  as  counsel  in  that  case. 

89  235.  What  was  the  result  of  that  prosecution? — The  charge  was  for  conspiracy — 
I  think  it  was  for  sedition.  They  were  all  sent  for  trial.  The  case  came  on  at 
Garrick  on-Shannon,  and  it  fell  through.  I  think  the  indictment  was  wr^g. 

80  236.  You  have  spoken  about  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  ihe 
orff.aAisation  had  a  large  number  of  branches  throughout  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

89  237.  Who  as  a  rule  organised  those  branches? — As  a  rule  they  were  organised 
bv  sons  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  the  district  at  which  the  branch  was  got  up. 

9*^8  After  holdinsr  meetings  and  passing  resolutions,  what  methods  were  adopted 
bvthfLnd  League  fo  bring  about  a  change  in  the  land  laws  of  Ireland  ?-The 
question  was  agitated  in  the  papers  and  brought  before  Parliament  sevm’al  times.  At 
one  time  we  had,  I  think,  representatives  from  all  the  newspapers  in  Lugland.  I  or 
example,  at  that  prosecution  you  speak  of  in  Sligo  there  were  representatives  from 
half  a  dozen  American  papers,  and  even  from  a  Parisian  paper.  . 

8Q  98Q  Can  vou  rouffhlv  Sfive  US  the  number  of  Land  League  branches  in  Ireland, 
say  in  1881 1-lf  o,  I  think  not.  I  remember  at  one  time  there  were  .850,  and  they 

increased  very  largely  after  that.  .  ,  /-vi 

89,240.  Would  the  branches  meet  as  branches  periodically  ?— Oh,  yes,  they  were  in 

constant  communication  with  the  head  office.  p  .  •  i  , 

89  241.  Would  the  branch  itself  hold  a  meeting  weeWy  or  fortnightly  or  monthly  i 
_ _ a  rule  fortnightly ;  we  held  our  meetings  in  Dublin  fortnightly  at  first,  and  then 

we  had  to  hold  them  weekly  afterwards.  i  9  m 

89,242!  At  that  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  branches  speeches  would  be  made  .  On, 


yes 


89,243.  Would  that  meeting  be  open  to  the  police  ? — Certainly. 
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89.244.  You  would  say  that  on  an  average  three  or  four  speeches  would  be  made  at 
each  meeting  ? — Or  more. 

89.245.  We  will  not  go  into  calculations  ? — No,  it  is  better  not. 

89.246.  You  could  calculate  the  number  of  speeches  there  would  be  made  in  12 
months  ? — You  can  calculate  it  if  you  like. 

89.247.  If  as  alleged  the  speeches  led  to  crime  and  outrage,  ought  there  to  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  crime  and  outrage  in  .Mayo  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of 
speeches  made  in  12  months  ? — Certainly,  if  outrage  followed  speeches. 

89.248.  In  1881,  Mr.  Louden,  the  Government  brought  in  its  Land  Bill  dealing  with 
the  land  question  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  it  was  brought  in  by  the  Liberal  Government. 

89.249.  Would  you  say  that  that  Bill  of  the  Government  bore  any  resemblance 
to  the  programme  of  land  reform  that  was  drafted  by  you  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Parnell  for  the  Land  League  in  April  1880  ? — Yes,  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  please  us,  and  to  please  the  old  Whigs  who  were  represented  by  the 
bishops  of  Ireland,  and  issued  the  programme. 

89.250.  Never  mind  that ;  would  you  say  that  the  Land  Act  of  the  Government  in 
1881  embodied  any  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  programme  of  Parliamentary 
reform  drawn  up  by  the  Land  League  in  1880  ? — The  purchase  portion  of  the  Act 
certainly  would,  to  a  great  extent,  embody  that  programme. 

89.251.  That  programme  has  been  put  in,  my  Lords.  If  that  programme  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Government,  say  in  1880,  and  had  become  law,  do  you  think  it  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  quieting  down  the]  country  ? — Certainly  it  would,  and  further¬ 
more  of  going  a  long  way  to  settle  the  land  question.  There  was  a  provision  in  that 
Act  to  enable  the  Government  to  buy  up  land  of  broken  down  landlords,  and  to  let  it 
to  Crown  tenants,  equal  to  2|  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money.  That  would  have  met 
the  whole  difficulty,  but  in  the  result  more  money  was  spent  than  would  have  bought 
out  the  landlords  in  question. 

89.252.  Would  you  say  that  if  that  programme  was  embodied  in  legislation,  it 

would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  Land  League  any  further  ? _ 

Most  decidedly  it  would,  and  at  half  the  expense  incurred  by  a  tinkered-up  Act. 

89.253.  In  that  programme  that  has  been  read  the  landlords  were  offered  20  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  at  Griffith’s  valuation  for  their  interest? — Yes;  and  now  they 
are  offering  to  sell  at  15  per  cent.,  that  is  25  per  cent,  less  than  Griffith’s  valuation. 

89.254.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  prices  which  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
yourself  offered  to  the  landlord  in  1880  are  higher  and  more  generous  than  the  terms 
they  are  getting  now  in  Ireland  ?— Certainly  by  25  or  30  per  cent.,  and  when  we  made 
that  offer  to  the  landlords  we  were  denounced  by  the  “  Daily  Ixpress  ”  and  other  Tory 
organs  as  being  communists,  spoliators,  robbers,  &c.,  &c. 

89.255.  That  programme  of  land  reform  will  be  found  at  page  3698,  my  Lords. 
You  have  had  some  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  ? — Yes  ;  as  much  experience,  I  think,  as  any  lawyer  in  Ireland. 

89.256.  Would  you  say  that  that  Act  proved  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 

difficulties  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — The  present  Government  had  another  Act 
1887^^  fixed  by  their  own  Commissioners,  that  is  the  Act  of 

89.257.  And  you  think  that  all  these  expenses  and  leading  difficulties,  and  what  not, 
would  have  been  obviated  if  the  proposal  of  the  Land  League  of  1880  had  formed  the 
basis  of  legislation  ?  Certainly,  the  programme  of  the  Land  League  was  a  compre¬ 
hensive  measure  proposed  by  men  who  understood  the  country,  and  the  1881  Act  was 
a  tinkered-up  Act,  and  prepared  by  men  who  did  not  understand  Ireland,  or  they  would 
never  have  passed  such  an  Act. 

89.258.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Act  of  1881  as  a  settlement  of  the  differences  with 
the  tenantry  ?  Because  of  the  provisions  for  the  fixing  of  rents,  that  rents  were  fixed 
at  a  time  when  values  were  going  down,  foreign  competition  was  going  on,  meat 
coming  from  America,,  wheat  coming  from  America,  oats  coming  from  America, 
mutton  coming  from  New  Zealand,  frozen  mutton  coming  from  Australia,  beef  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  competing  with  our  produce,  values  have  gone  down  30  or  40 
^r  cent,  since,  and  any  measure  which  provides  for  the  fixing  of  rents  must  necessarily 
be  a  bad  measure  because  land  values  are  constantly  changing. 

89.259.  Whilst  that  constant  depreciation  was  going  ont  the  Land  Courts  were 
fixing  what  I  call  judicial  rents  ? — Yes,  in  the  most  irregular  fashion,  some  Comrais- 
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sioners  knew  their  humneBs,  fixing  rents  properly,  others  who  wore  army  officers  and 

‘ol  SLerst-DuhHn  Castle,  of 

“89,201.  Dublin  Castle  is  not  an  institution  in  touch  with  the  people  is  it  in  Ireland  ?  . 

“lV20™\’purtfe  qutdrn’TnS  w^^  the  people  of  Ireland  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  tribunal  that  adjudicated  upon  the  rents  .-Except 

You  “re‘‘'aTar^ that  tenants  have  been  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  the 

89‘Kan  Jou  gitetoces  where  such  evictions,  even  under  such  circumstances.  • 

the  Court  where  the^c^ 

evictions  for  any  unjust  re  •  I  u.o  Ugen  proved  by  the  action  of  the  present 

1—'  — ■ 

‘‘m  26f  llside!  tCqattii^orfldg^competiti^^  and  the  consequent  falling  in  the 

vafu?oTfanrptdCe,\re  ^ 

SSSs  ^  ?£^p:^ 

*%t!2tr8“‘’mtt  we?e‘‘’they?-I  mentioned,  from  one  cause  or  another,  bad  harvest,  and 

“89,269.  Butin  adddion  f with  Tfe’i^nt'to  ^  Act;  did  they  in 

-  89,270.  No,  the  action  rf  ,_i  must  say  this,  that  the 

any  way  facilitate  the  just  at  mini  1881  as  they  did  to  every  other 

laifdlorh  off-d  *he  “OSt  o^struu^^^^^^  ‘t:c“o™n  cLld  be  advaLed  in 

remedial  measure  ,  for  ex  p  ’  .  .  ^  which  is  the  first  proceeding  taken  ; 

Court  was  advanced  against  t  g-  g  _  >  upon  a  whole  estate,  the  estate 
every  technical  objection  “  Sroh^Xrt^^  this.  Sho’rtly  before 

purchased  from  the  Law  L  i  ,  ■  J  „  written  ae-reement  by  the  agent  of  the 

he  sale  the  tenants  were  ““Pf  C“Ifd  Whence  casi  came  into 

owner,  the  tenants  signe  Kelly.'and^is  lawyer  asked  a  tenant  who 

Court  the  purchaser  i™”  a  wAten"^  agreement  1  The  tenant  said  “  Yes, 

came  upon  the  taMe,  did  ^  j  produced  and  the  landlord  raised  objection 

I  signed  a  paper  Then  the  ^  and  then  took  the  benefit 

that  it  was  not  stamped  He  at  first  cheateu  t  dismissed  because  the 

of  his  own  robbery  by  cheating  the  ‘®“^>  ^  „  loj,  upon  it.  That  was 

tL“rrTof%"TtlieTanaiord  after  the  Act  of  1881 ;  they  took  every  advantage 

tIipv  pould  of  tlio  tonSfiits.  .  ,  ,  ^  .  i 

89  271  We  will  leave  that  branch  of  the  inquiry.  Have  you  had  in  any  official  or 
adSJvalapacity  to  deal  with  agrarian  crime  in  your  part  of  Ireland  ?-Yes,  as 

^  y^CTotvelg-  cases  of  farm  burnin,  1-House  burning,  caftle 

mSgicatUe^'uLt  compensatiinfordestrucyio^^^^^^  turf,  and  so  on,  humi.ig  hay 
.  Stacks,  burning  ricks  of  corn,  reference  to  the  origin  of  this  class 

TtZZ  in™rL“  rei^S'jf^malice.  and  it  is  largely 
of  outrage  it  is  almost,  invaiiciu  j  r  as— well  they  were 

Lea™  ag“l-The^  were  decidedly  injurious,  because  they  were  used  as  a  means 
to  btacken  the  character  of  the  Land  League. 
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89.275.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  the  Land  League  resorted  to*  farm  burning 
and  the  maiming  of  cattle  to  propagate  its  principles  ? — No,  my  experience  is  that 
outrages  were  committed  oftener  on  the  Land  Leaguers  than  others ;  that  is  of  course 
in  1879. 

89.276.  Have  you  taken  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  graver  forms  of  crime, 
Mr.  Louden,  for  instance,  murder,  firing  with  attempt  to  kill,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  before 
1879  I  appeared  as  counsel  for  persons  who  passed  presentments  before  the  grand 
jury  for  sums  of  money  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  relatives  who  were 
murdered.  I  think  before  1879,  from  1872  to  1879,  we  had  six  or  seven  bad  agrarian 
murders  in  Mayo,  in  my  county,  and  I  appeared  for  the  people  in  many  instances 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  subsequently  of  course  I  had  to  go  into  an  investigation  of 
those  cases. 

89.277.  With  reference  to  these  graver  forms  of  outrages,  what  would  you  say, 
speaking  generally,  was  the  cause  of  them? — ^Are  you  speaking  before  1879,  or  after? 

89.278.  Along  the  line  of  your  experience? — I  will  give  you  the  facts  as  they  were 
in  Mayo. 

89.279.  As  briefly  as  possible  please? — I  am  trying  to  be  brief.  Before  1879  we 
had  several  bad  agrarian  murders  in  Mayo  and  attempts  at  murder.  For  example,  I 
think  in  1872  and  1873  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Grotty,  a  Mayo  landlord.  On  the  first 
occasion — he  was  shot  at  several  times — he  got  five  bullets  put  into  him  ;  on  the  second 
occasion  he  was  again  wounded,  and  I  think  he  was  fired  at  a  third  time,  if  I  mistake 
not.  That  was  clearly  agrarian.  He  was  continually  fighting  with  his  tenants  and 
they  were  trying  to  shoot  him. 

89.280.  That  was  before  the  land  agitation  ? — In  1872  and  1873.  I  remember  the 
case  because  I  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  for  the  tenants,  and  though  he  was 
wounded  very  badly  the  compensation  that  he  got  was  not  very  high.  There  was 
the  shooting  of  Hunter  before  1879,  a  very  bad  agrarian  murder. 

89.281.  In  Mayo? — In  Mayo.  There  was  the  shooting  of  Tunbridge,  in  Mayo, 
before  1879,  a  very  bad  agrarian  murder,  and  then  there  were  a  good  many  cases  of 
firing  at  with  intent,  which  were  agrarian  also. 

89.282.  All  before  the  land  agitation  ? — All  before  the  year  1879. 

89.283.  I  will  just  read  one  short  extract  now,  and  one  only,  from  this  publication 
by  the  “  Times,”  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  agree  here  with  a  view  therein  set 
forth  (page  108) : — 

“  Jacob  Omnium  may  be  unfortunate  in  the  scenes  of  his  visitation.  All 
“  places  may  not  be  hke  Letterbruk  ;  all  landlords  may  not  be  like  the  Mulligan. 

“  But  why  is  it  that  in  Ireland,  and  nowhere  but  in  Ireland,  events  occur  such  as 
“  he  witnesses,  and  men  are  found  such  as  he  paints.  We  believe,  for  our  own 
parts,  that  there  are  no  few  good  landlords  in  Ireland  ;  we  also  believe  that 
“  there  is  no  small  viciousness  in  the  peasantry.  But  why  is  it  that  the  former 
“  are  lost  and  buried  in  the  general  leaven  of  their  class  ?  Why  is  it  that  the 

•  “  latter  is  so  potent  for  mischief?  This  is.  only  throwing  the  question  a  degree 
“  back.  The  condition  of  Ireland  is  not  caused  by  the  number  of  bad  landlords 
or  bad  tenants.  It  is  caused  by  that  neglectful  and  indifferent  state  of  things, 
that  want  of  system,  that  absence  of  social  regulation,’  without  which  the 
rich  and  the  poor  are  ever  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility.  In  Ireland  the  rich 
man  has  been  taught  to  think  that  the  poor  man  has  no  claim  upon  him.  The 
poor  man,  neglected  by  the  law,  has  learned  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  its 
infringement.  The  one  extorts  and  oppresses,  the  other  cheats  or  assassi- 
“  nates.  The  worst  effect  then  of  a  bad  system  is  thus  realised.  The  good 
“  suffer  for  the  bad.  The  tenant,  demoralised  by  a  sanctioned  iniquity,  evades  the 
“  payment  of  his  rent.  His  lessor  treats  his  own  landlord  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
thus  many  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  practising  that  charity  which  is  at 
“  once  congenial  to  their  natures  and  accordant  with  their  station.  On  the  one 
“  hand  the  peasantry,  made  callous  by  the  affliction  of  one  year  and  the  injustice 
“  of  many,  filch  from  their  landlords  their  legal  dues  and  from  the  land  its 
“  natural  tribute  of  labour  in  order  to  transport  the  joint  accumulations  offfraud 
“  and  imposture  to  some  foreign  shore  or  remote  province.  On  the  other,  the 
landlord,  irritated  by  the  pride  of  caste  and  jealousy  of  covetousness,  blinds  his 
conscience  to  the  wretchedness  of  his  starved  dependents,  and  while  he  stoops 
“  to  solicit  for  his  own  kinsman  or  household  the  degrading  arms  of  English 
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“  charity,  shuts  his  ear  and  his  purse  to  the  wail  of  destitute  industry,  to  the 
“  rightful  demands  of  the  worn  out  and  infirm  labourer  and  the  plaintive  suppli- 

“  cation  of  orohan  or  widowed  helplessness. 

“  If  there"  is  one  class  of  human  beings  which  more  than  any  other  should 
“  pray  for  a  Poor  Law  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls,  it  is  that  of  the  Irish  land- 
“  lords.  The  present  state  of  things  should  be  intolerabh>  to  them.  They  should 
“  not  live  one  day  more  under  its  despotism.  They  should  struggle  to  set  them- 
“  selves  free,  as  from  an  overwhelming  burden  of  obloquy,  infamy,  and  disgrace. 

“  No  matter  how  good  they  may  be  individually,  their  class  is  branded  with  the 
“  stigma  of  a  heartlessness  hard  as  the  nether  millstone.  It  may  be  often  an 
uniust  accusation ;  but  it  is  one  to  which  partly  their  own  folly,  and  partly  the 
“  folly  of  the  Legislature,  have  exposed  them.  They  have  lived,  and  do  live,  in  a 
‘‘  state  of  society  which  recognises  no  dependence  of  poor  on  rich  ;  no  claim  of 
“  poverty  on  property ;  no  duties  of  the  few  to  the  many.  When  this  licence  is 
guaranteed,  is  it  not  natural  that  many  should  avail  themselves  of  it  ?  When 
“  they  do  so  is  it  fiot  intelligible  that  the  reputation  of  their  class  should  suffer 
“  for  it  ?  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  some  of  their  body,  instead  of  helping 
“  bv  their  means,  or  suffering  in  company  with  those  by  whose  labour  they  have 
“  been  supported,  came  forward  couching  and  crying  to  the  voluntary  ^ent  of 
“  English  charity  for  a  sop  of  his  eleemosynary  sportula,  is  it  strange  that  English 
“  indignation  should  be  kindled  at  this  shamelessness,  and  should  denounce  that 
“  miserable  system  which  has  made  one  class  of  Irishmen  at  once  mean  and 
oppressive,  while  it  has  made  the  others  helpless  as  slaves  and  reckless  as 

“  savages,” 

_ Yes. 

89,284.  You  agree  with  those  views? — I  agree  with  the  sentiment  generally. 

89’, 285.  It  is  published  by  the  •“  Times  ”  in  1880  ? — Yes.  .  ^  i  .q  9  v  •  ^  f 

89  286.  With  reference  to  the  cause  of  grave  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  les,  in  tact 
before  1879  agrarian  crime  was  so  great  in  Mayo  that  the  grand  jury  tried  to  get  the 
Westmeath  Act  extended  to  our  county.  An  attempt  was  made,  I  think  by  Mr.  Justice 
Barry,  who  was  then  Attorney-General,  to  get  the  Westmeath  Act  extended  to  our 

[Sir  H.  James.)  I  assume  we  may  take  this  as  a  reprint  of  the  whole  of  the  1847 

date ;  it  is  republished  in  1880.  .  „  .  ^  .-u  ^ 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  is  republished  in  1880  by  the  “  Times  in  consequence  of  the  great 
distress  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  and  I  know  it  as  expressing  a  contemporary  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  “  Times.”  In  1880  the  “  Times  ”  were  bringing  these  charges 

against  Mr.  Parnell  and  ourselves.  _  .  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

89.287.  Now,  Mr.  Louden,  as  to  the  grave  agrarian  crimes  which  took  place 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League,  can  you  give  us  any  instances  in  Mayo. 

_ Since  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  agrarian  murder 

in  Mayo.  I  know  of  an  attempt  at  murder,  which  was,  I  believe,  an  agrarian  case,  which 

was  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Shaen  Carter,  ,  4.  •  .1, 

89.288.  And  you  speak  of  the  county  from  your  experience  as  a  resident  in  tne 

county,  and  from  your  professional  duties  as  a  barrister  ?  Yes. 

89  289.  Did  you  make  auy  inquiry  into  the  murders  of  Lord  Mountmorres,  Feenck, 
Tnd  Dillon,  which  have  been  mentioned  here  so  often? — I  did  ;  Mr.  Brennan  and  I 
discussed  that  question,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
and  to  ascertain  who  the  persons  were  who  were  committing  those  outrages,  or  whether 
they  were  commited  by  any  organisation,  and  I  investigated  them. 

89.290.  You  did? — I  did;  linquired.  _  i,-  1  t  i 

89.291.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation  into  these  matters  which  1  have 

mentioned  ? — If  you  will  take  them  separately  I  will  feel  obliged. 

89.292.  Take  Lord  Mountmorres  ? — In  the  case  of  Lord  Mountmorres  1  think  that 
the  police  you  saw  here  swore  pretty  accurately  that  it  was  because  of  the  genmal 
lielief  among  the  people  that  he  was  a  spy.  Lord  Mountmorres  was  in  the  habit, 
although  a  man  of  ancient  lineage,  of  going  about  to  public-houses  and  drinking  with 
everybody,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that-  he  supplemented  his  wretched  income  as 
a  landlord  by  taking  bribes  from  litigants  in  the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions. 

89.293.  Had  the  Land  League  of  Mayo  anything  to  fear  from  spies  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment? — No,  in  fact  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  was  committed  two  days  before  the 
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Land  League  was  started  in  Clonbur ;  there  was  no  Land  League  nearer  than  Clar- 
morres,  I  think,  at  the  time. 

89.294.  With  reference  to  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  man  Feerick,  did  you 
make  an  investigation  into  that  case  ? — I  defended  the  prisoners  who  were  arrested  for 
the  murder. 

89.295.  You  defended  the  prisoners  on  that  occasion  ? — I  did. 

89.296.  Did  you  get  any  instructions  from  the  Land  League  or  any  money  with 
reference  to  the  defence  ? — No,  Mr.  Daly  swore  that  the  money  was  subscribed  by  the 
friends  of  the  prisoners,  and  he  swore  accurately. 

89.297.  Was  Mr.  Daly  the  solicitor  who  instructed  you  ? — He  was. 

89.298.  And  he  was  here  as  one  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  Times  ”  ? — He 
was  produced  by  the  “  Times  ”  ;  there  were  five  men  arrested.  Mr.  Sheehy,  the 
resident  magistrate  who  tried  the  case,  refused  to  send  them  for  trial ;  there  was  no 
case  whatever  against  them. 

89.299.  They  were  discharged  ? — He  refused  ;  he  did  not  not  return  them  for  trial. 

89.300.  Were  you  of  opinion,  having  an  intimate  knowledge*  of  the  case,  that  the 
murder  of  Feerick  was  in  any  way  agrarian  ? — The  murder  of  Feerick,  I  believe,  was 
caused  by  his  bullying  disposition.  He  armed  himself,  and  he  was  going  about  from 
public-house  to  public-house  drinking  and  using  this  expression,  “  Let  the  captain  of 
“  the  Fenians  come  before  me  and  see  what  I  will  do  with  him.”  And  he  would  have 
a  revolver  in  his  hand  at  the  time. 

89.301.  Did  it  transpire  at  the  investigation,  or  come  to  your  knowledge  in  anyway, 
that  the  Land  League  had  anything  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Feerick? — No,  the  Land 
League  had  nothing  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  murder  of  Feerick  ;  some 
young  fellow  who  took  up  the  challenge,  I  understand,  met  him  on  the  road  and  shot 
him  down.  He  was  shot  in  open  daylight  on  the  mail  cart  road  leading  from  Ballin- 
robe  to  Westport,  within  200  or  300  yards  of  a  funeral  where  there  were  a  lot  of 
people.  It  was  a  most  daring  act. 

89.302.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  murders,  not  agrarian,  which  were  attributed 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Land  League  to  the  Land  League  ? — Committed  where  ? 

89.303.  Have  you  any  experience  of  murders  in  Mayo  during  the  time  of  the  Land 
League  which  the  enemies  of  the  Land  League  attributed  to  that  - organisation  ? — 
The  enemies  of  the  Land  League  attributed  to  the  Land  League  every  crime  which 
was  committed ;  even  murders,  they  tried  to  fix  the  murder  of  Feerick  on  the  Land 
League,  and  the  murder  of  Dillon  and  the  attempt  of  the  shooting  at  Sidney  Smith 
and  so  on  There  has  been  no  agrarian  murder  in  May,  that  I  know  of  since  1879. 

89.304.  Have  you  made  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  agrarian  crime  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  county  of  Galway? — Yes. 

89.305.  During  the  time  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes.  The  largest  portion  of  land 
I  hold  does  not  exactly  join,  but  is  separated  from  the  Letterfrack  district  by  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  called  Killorly  Bay,  and  for  several  reasons  I  have  had  to  investigate 
outrages  in  this  way,  Lyden’s  murder,  Huddy’s  murder,  and  the  outrage  on  Mrs. 
Blake. 

89.306.  Take  the  Huddy  murder? — The  Huddy  murder  was  in  the  district  of  what 
they  call  Joyce’s  country,  a  mountainous  country,  extending  from  Loughmask  to  the 
shores  Of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

89.307.  How  many  murders  had  there  been  in  that  district  at  this  time  ? — I  suppose 
there  had  been  a  dozen  people  killed  in  that  district,  and  other  cases  of  firing  with 
intent ;  sheep  killing,  pitching  sheep  over  clifts,  what  the  gentleman  called  the  other 
nay  “  clifting,”  driving  cattle,  and  burning  houses,  burning  hay  ricks  ;  in  fact  that 
county  was  the  most  lawless  in  Ireland  bar  Kerry. 

89.308.  Was  the  Land  League  strong  in  that  district  of  Galway  ?— Oh,  no,  there 
was  only  a  nominal  league  at  Clonbur ;  there  was  a  league  at  Letterfrack  presided 
over  by  Father  McAndrew,  but  that  was  a  nominal  organisation,  I  believe  he  scarcely 
convened  a  meeting  of  that  body  at  all. 

89.309.  Now,  Mr.  Louden,  I  will  ask  you  this  very  serious  question;  what  is  your 
theory  as  to  the  Ly dens,  the  Huddy,  and  the  Kavanagh  murders? — All  these  outrages 
were  committed  at  the  instance  of  a  body  called  the  Herds  League,  proved  here  by  a 
policeman  in  Roscommon.  He  swore  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  murder  orgaui- 
sation,  started  through  the  Land  League  themselves  somewhere  in  the  ne  ghbourhood 
of  tastlereagh;  and  an  emissary  from  their  body  oame  down  to  this  district,  ami  all 
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the  murders  that  were  committed  there,  as  the  result  of  my  investigation  there,  were 
committed  either  by  or  at  the  instance  of  that  organisation  through  the  individuals  m 

that  organisation.  «  -r,  ,  i  i  j 

89,310.  Please  tell  us  what  the  Herd’s  League  was?— Purely  and  simply  a  murder 

^^89?SL^^Had  the  Herd’s  League  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ?— 

Except  to  shoot  Land  Leaguers.  ,  i  j  , 

89,312.  To  shoot  Land  Leaguers  ?— Yes,  and  to  destroy  cattle  and  sheep  and  other 

property  of  the  Land  Leaguers.  x  x  j  u  xt.  • 

89  313  Have  you  any  instance  of  where  Land  Leaguers  have  been  so  treated  by  this 

organisation  ?— Oh,  most  decidedly.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  examined  here, 
but  they  were  subpoenaed  by  the  “  Times.”  Mr.  Michael  0  Neill,  and  Pat  0  Neill,  large 
tenants  under  Mrs.  Blake ;  Pat  King,  and  so  on  ;  those  were  the  men  whose  cattle  were 

thrown  over  the  cliff,  and  whose  sheep  were  killed. 

89.314.  Who  was  Mr.  Michael  O’Neill?— He  presided  at  our  great  meeting  at 
Lenane.  He  was  chairman  at  our  Land  League  meeting,  and  a  most  popular  man  of 

the  district.  ,  .  „  ^  j  x.- 

89.315.  An  outrage  was  perpetrated  upon  him  ? — Certainly  there  was,  and  his  cattle 

were  driven  over  the  cliff. 

89.316.  What  year  was  that  ?— That  would  be  1880,  I  believe. 

89  317.  He,  you  say  was,  a  Nationalist  and  Land  Leaguer  ? — He  was  the  chairman 
of  the  great  meeting  at  Lenane,  and  Mr.  Pat  O’Neil,  of  Clifton,  is  a  man  of  wealth— 
of  very  great  wealth  too.  '  He  is  in  half  a  dozen  businesses,  and  he  was  a  Land 
Leaguer.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  but  he  was  a  supporter  of 

the  Land  League  cause,  and  a  good  Irishman.  -n  •  tt  ;i>  a 

89.318.  Do  you  know,  as  the  result  of  your  investigation,  if  this  Herd  s  murder 

organisation  was  in  any  way  connected  with  and  mainly  in  the  pay  of  the  police  . 

Oh,  decidedlv ;  Head  Constable  Whelahan  who  lost  his  life  - 

89.319.  (The  President.)  What  authority  ? — The  result  of  investigation. 

89^320.  (The  President)  What  authority  have  you  for  making  such  a  charge  ?—i he 
authority  of  that  is  the  statement  of  men  connected  with  it,  a  man  called  Gavan,  a 
herd  with  Mr.  Houston,  and  several  persons.  •  • 

89  321.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Do  you  represent  that  the  police  were  instigating 
these  murders  ?— Most  decidedly  I  do  ;  1  swear  that  Head  Constable  Whelahan  had 
these  men  organised  to  commit  murder,  and  he  lost  his  life  at  that  work ;  and  they 
knew  a  man  called  Tracey  who  was  in  that  district,  and  who  I  say  was  given  to  me  as 
being  the  author  of  these  outrages,  and  he  is  a  bailed  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  at  present.  They  had  him  over  here,  but  he  has  gone  over  to  Ireland  again  ; 

that  man  can  tell  the  whole  story.  ^  t  i  ^  tt  u  i  ^  4: 

89  322.  That  man  was  brought  over  here  and  in  England  ? — He  was  brought  over  from 

Belfast  Gaol  from  here,  and  has  not  been  examined.  I  only  wish  to  say  Mr.  McKeon, 
a  Protestant  gentleman,  and  owner  of  a  large  hotel  at  Clewer-— • 

(The  President.)  1  cannot  have  that,  you  are  exceeding  all  limits;  charges  of  this 
sort  ought  not  to  be  made  except  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  and  not  upon  hearsay. 
89,323.  (Mr.-  Davitt.)  Now,  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  has  been  mentioned  here ;  do  you  know 

89  324  Was  he  present  at  the  convention  at  Mayo  in  Castlebar  in  1879  ?  He 
in  the  town  of  Castlebar  ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  in  the  room  or  not  where 

we  held  our  meeting. 

89  325.  You  heard  it  read  from  the  report  of  the  convention  by  the  Attorney- 
General  that  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  was  elected  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  tne  Land 
League  of  Mayo ;  have  you  any  knowledge  about  that  ?— He  was  ^  ^  ’ 

John  Walsh  ;  I  think  they  were  not  elected  as  joint  secretaries,  but  the  elec^n  took 
place  in  this  way.  It  was  Pat  Nally,  and  in  case  he  refused  to  act  on  as 
think  that  is  the  way  the  election  took  place. 

89.326.  Did  Mr.  Nally  accept  that  post ;  had  he-  anything  to  do  with  the  Land 
Liagueof  Mayo?— He  refused  point  blank 'to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Land 
League,  and  he  never  acted  as  secretary  as  the  meeting  intended. 

89.327.  Do  you  know  if  he  was  ever  a  member  of  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  in 
Mayo  ? — Mr.  Patrick  Nally  was  not. 
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89.328.  Would  you  say  Mr.  Patrick  Nally  was  a  respectable  man,  and  was  considered 
so  by  all  classes  in  Mayo  ? — I  think  he  was  when  I  knew  him ;  I  knew  him  up  to  the 
time  of  his  arrest ;  he  never  drank  ardent  spirits ;  he  was  I  think  a  teetotaller ;  he  was 
a  champion  athlete  of  the  county,  and  one  of  the  finest  young  men  in  Ireland. 

89.329.  Would  he  be  a  man  likely  to  take  part  in  murder  or  outrage  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  know  Patrick  Nally  did  everything  in  his  power  to  put 
down  the  Herd’s  League,  and  the  emissaries  of  the  murder  organisation  generally. 

89.330.  I  have  only  a  very  few  more  questions  to  ask  you.  .  Have  you  any  knowledo-e 
about  the  Crossmolina  murder  conspiracy  that  was  alluded  to  ? — Yes,  I  was  instructed 
to  defend  Pat  Hally  in  that  case  by  Mr.  Horgan,  of  Cork.  I  was  brought  down  by 
wire,  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  Mayo  on  very  important  business,  and  did  not  return,  and 
the  case  was  adjourned  for  a  week  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown,  when  he  was  defended 
by  Dr.  Webb. 

89.331.  Were  you  in  Court  when  the  informer  Colman  gave  evidence  for  the 
“  Times  ”  of  that  conspiracy  ? — In  Cork  ? 

89.332.  In  court,  here  ? — I  was. 

89.333.  I  cannot  ask  you  with  reference  to  his  evidence  whether  it  was  true  or  not, 
but  would  you  say,  from  your  experience  gained  at  the  trial,  and  from  your  knowledge 
of  P.  W.  Hally,  that  you  believe  he  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Crossmolina 
case  ?— I  know  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  he  was  in  Manchester  ;  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  it  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

89.334.  Would  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  that  case,  that  this  murder  con¬ 
spiracy  was  organised  by  Coleman. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  must  really  ask  you - 

89.335.  {The  President.)  What  was  the  result  of  the  trial  ?— The  prisoners  were 
found  guilty,  and  got  10  years’  penal  servitude. 

89.336.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  were  letters  of  his  ? — There  are  letters 
here. 

89.337.  There  were  letters  of  P.  W.  Hally  produced? — I  do  not  know  whether  they 
v/ere  produced,  but  I  know  the  Crown  had  a  large  number  of  letters  printed ;  there  are 
some  letters  of  Coleman  put  in.  here  which  were  in  a  box,  and  the  Crown  did  not 

produce  that  letter  on  the  trial ;  if  they  did  there  would  have  been  no  verdict— lib  at 
letter  was  kept  back. 

_  89,338.  {Mr.  Bamtt.)  You  probably  heard  the  witness  Beach  swear  that  someone  told 

council  of  I.  R.  B.  with  Mr.  Patrick  Egan?— I  beg  your  pardon. 

8y,ddy  Were  you  in  court  when  the  witness  Beach  swore  someone  told  him  you 
were  on  the  council  of  the  I.  R.  B.  with  Mr.  Egan  ?— I  do  not  think  he  swore  that 
exactly  ;  1  tfiink  he  swore  I  was  on  the  council,  and  then  he  hedged  a  bit.  I  was  not 
on  the  council  of  the  I.  R.  B.  with  Egan. 

89.340.  Were  you  ever  on  any  council  of  the  kind  with  Egan  ? — I  think  on  the 

council  of  the  Home  Rule  League.  I  was  an  active  member  of  the  Home  Rule  League 
with  Patrick  Egan.  ® 

89.341.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  1.  R.  B.  ?— Hever ;  I  did  not  know  of  the 

supreme  council  until  I  heard,  I  think,  Mr.  Biggar’s  evidence. 

«y,d42.  You  remember  the  statement  of  the  Attorney-General  that  you  were  an 
organiser  ot  the  Hational  League? — I  was  never  a  member  of  the  Hational  League  ; 
not  an  orpniser  and  not  a  member  ;  never  joined  the  Hational  League.  As  a  matter 

ot  tact,  I  never  attended  any  of  its  meetings,  or  what  were  considered  to  be  its 
meetings,  at  any  rate. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

89.343.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Uar,  I  think  you  say  ? — I  am. 

89.344.  The  Irish  Bar  ?— Yes. 

^  member  of  the  Irish  Bar? — I -think  since  1871. 
nf  i-hI  t  ■  n  ^  period  you  have  been  speaking  of  you  were  a  member 

tlown  to  the  present  tinie. 

in  Mayo^?— Quite  said’that  you  rented  some  land  which  you  occupy 

«q’Sq'  landlord  ?— Lord  Sligo  and  Lord  Lucan, 

y,  y.  that  IS  the  Lord  Sligo  you  have  been  speaking  of? — Yes. 
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89,350.  You  were,  therefore,  a  tenant  occupying  land  under  a  landlord!  Yes,  a 
*'’s9“3'll  Just  a  word  or  two  first.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Land  Act  of 

1870  aggravated  the  position  between  lan,flord  and  tenant,  and  creased  lU-feehng  .- 

^“89  352  Tnd  made,  therefore,  tenants  more  angry  with  their  landlords  !-It  made 
iAna  mdutj,  ^he  landlord’s  attitude  towards  the  tenant. 

rhe  SaS  was  the  result  of  fhe  feeling  fhat  their  rights  were  senously  mvaded  by 

‘“5“  YoTevidence  is  too  grave  for  me  to  play  upon  words  ?-I  assure  you.  Sir 
Henry,  I  am  not  attempting  that.  ^  understood  vou  to  say  that  the  Land  Act 

of“  aT*e“Xt‘7a1gXting  t^^^  between  landlord  and  tenant  !-Of 

’“sTssrYottfdtgfavlSg,’’^^^^^^^ 

-S  i-ediately  after  the  year  1870,  and  that 

probably  it  began  to  die  out  as  the  .  ^^en  did  the  feeling 

89,358.  You  must  tell  evidently  in  the  breast  of  the 

-begin  to  pass  away  to  roll  away  .  frspfa  of  the  case  from  1870  down  to  the 

Mfrquis  0/  SHgo.  I  must  CO  ^^ojh"  ^  ^  p,,t)ably  I  may  say  but  in 

passing  of  ^  j  survey  the  land,  and  re-value  it,  and  in  187o 

^Sutd'“oSo"^enan^^  o"n  the  estate  who  were  not  leaseholders,  askmg 
them  for  a  very  large  increase  '“vent  ^ 

hy"''"4ten""r;?heY':«^  ‘0  volf  away  after  1870  !-I  must 

Ym:rmy  point.  It  is  I-r  own  answer  !-B^tl  ™ - 

the  several  estates  ;  the  feeling  may  e  increase  the  rent  there  from  1870  to 

For  example,  I  take  an  estate  was  no  bad  feeling  at  all. 

1871,  the  bad  feeling  was  dying  O"*’  jgyg  ?_Yes,  most  decidedly. 

B0  8R1  Lid  the  bad  feeling  exist  at  all  attei  tne  year  loio  ,  ,■  i  ,. 

outea«s-com™i:trelLt\%ntyrS^^^ 

bad  teeling  existed  !-Yes,  I  gave  you  » ^id  the  outrages 

,.s  u".“ ‘,r  .r.  sw.  g—.--......!.™ 

1S,r:‘S  ...a..  1  i-i.... 

the  fact  as  stated  by  you.  jgyo! — Mv  answer  is,  I  have  looked 

after  this  bad  feeling  came  into  e.xistenoe,  attei  lo/o. 

into  no  reports  whatever.  ,  u  •  x  ^  -..nnnrfia  i\-lntever  to  "ive  my  evidence 

lTa“  ^tl  a-uT Bl.  ^Oks  im  r^Tes^an^ 

'®®9.367.  No,  I  did  not  put  ‘bat  quesLon  to'you  ^  ‘ba‘^- 

asS'.X'i~b” 

ti  lie  i 
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89.368.  All  the  past  time  ?— No,  there  was  more  agrarian  outrage  in  1847  and  1848, 
when  Lord  Sligo  and  Lord  Lucan  cleared  whole  districts ;  when  men  were  evicted,  not 
by  ejectment  process,  but  wholesale,  and  the  whole  side  of  the  country  cleared  out. 

89.369.  You  need  not  compare  it? — You  told  me  to  compare  it,  and  so  I  did,  and  I 
have  answered  you. 

89.370.  Take  the  period  before  1870  ?— That  is  a  difficult  question. 

89.371.  I  put  it  to  you,  now  answer  it  ? — For  the  five  years  previous  to  1870  I 
cannot  answer  the  question,  for  this  reason,  I  do  not  know  what  outrages  took  place  for 

five  years  before  1870.  *  t  •  t 

89.372.  Were  you  living  in  Mayo  at  that  time  ? — I  was  not  \  I  was  in  London. 

89^373.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Mayo? — I  went  to  Mayo  in  1871  after  my  call  to 

the  bar. 

89.374.  For  the  first  time  ? — Oh,  no,  not  for  the  first ;  I  was  out  of  Mayo ;  I  used  to 
be  there  for  a  part  of  the  summer  ;  but  for  the  most  of  my  life  up  to  1870  I  have  been 
out  of  the  county. 

89.375.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  what  you  have  heard  you  represent 
agrarian  outrage  increased  during  the  time  of  the  bad  feeling  which  you  say  existed 
in  1870? — I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  only  state  outrages  from  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  in  1870  to  the  Land  Act  in  1879.  I  have  gone  into  that  question  and 
compared  with  what  occurred  from  1879  to  the  present,  and  not  before  1870. 

89.376.  Let  us  go  by  steps ;  when  did  you  say  the  Land  League  first  came  into 
operation  in  county  Mayo  ? — The  Land  League  first  came  into  operation  when  the 
organisation  was  founded,  and  that  organisation  was  founded  at  the  meeting  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  Castlebar  at  which  I  was  elected  president. 

89.377.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  In  August  1879  ? — That  would  be  August  1879. 

89.378.  (Sir  E.  James.)  There  was  a  movement  before  that? — Yes,  Sir  Henry,  there 
was  a  movement  before  that ;  the  movement  chrysalised  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  April 
1879  in  the  meetiug  at  Irishtown. 

89.379.  Would  you  recognise  the  term  Nationalists  of  Mayo? — The  Nationalists  of 
Mayo  is  a  very  loose  and  vague,  term  understood  differently  by  different  people. 

89.380.  I  will  supply  you  with  the  explanation,  it  was  one  used  by  Mr.  Davitt ; 
what  did  you  understand  it  to  mean  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  ask  any 
person  what  idea  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  another  person.  You  ask  me  what 
does  Mr.  Davitt  mean  by  it. 

89.381.  Give  me  an  answer  if  you  can,  if  Mr.  Davitt  spoke  of  the  Nationalists  of 
Mayo,  of  whom  would  you  understand  he  was  speaking  ? — At  what  date  ? 

89.382.  I  will  take  it,  speaking  of  the  time  of  1879? — Cp  to  1879. 

39.383.  Speaking  of  the  period  of  1879  ? — Oh,  all  the  period  of  1879  ? 

89.384.  Yes,  of  that  year? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that. 

89.385.  What  is  your  answer  ? — It  was  applied  to  I.R.B.  men,  it  was  applied  to 
Home  Rule  Leaguers,  that  is  to  say,  the  members  of  the  Home  Rule  League,  or  .the 
members  of  the  Home  Rule  League  in  Dublin  who  were  acting  under  Mr.  Butt 
invariably  called  themselves  Nationalists. 

89.386.  I  am  speaking  of  Nationalists  in  Mayo  ? — Yes,  but  in  Mayo,  there  were  a 
very  large  number  of  people  who  were  members  of  the  Home  Rule  League.  I  myself 
was  a  member  of  the  Home  Rule  League.  I  think  most  of  the  people  at  that  time  in 
Mayo  were  members  of  the  Home  Rule  League. 

89.387.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  ? — I  am  talking  of  Nationalists. .  I  say  the  term 
Nationalists  was  applied  to  all  those  men. 

89.388.  If  Mr.  Davitt  speaks  of  the  Land  League  having  been  promoted  by  the 
Nationalists  of  Mayo,  whom  should  you  understand  he  was  speaking  of  ? — I  tell  you  I 
cannot  possibly  answer  the  question  like  that  as  to  the  idea  which  is  in  another  man’s 
mind.  I  say,  speaking  generally,  if  Mr.  Davitt  was  speaking  of  a  Land  League  meeting 
in  1879,  he  would  use  the  term  Nationalist. 

89.389.  Of  Mayo  ? — Nationalists  of  Mayo. 

89.390.  Mr  Louden,  listen  to  me ;  you  said  in  your  evidence  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  if  you  heard  Mr.  Davitt  speak  of  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo,  you  could  not  have 
known  of  whom  he  spoke  ? — Put  that  way  it  would  depend  upon  the  context  of  his 
speech. 

89.391.  The  context  is - ? — No,  no,  no;  if  I  saw  a  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt  I  could 

judge  of  the  context  at  once,  if  you  would  read  something. 
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89.392.  I  will  tell  you  ? — Then  I  will  be  able  to  answer  you. 

89.393.  Mr.  Davitt  says  after  the  Irishtown  meeting  several  meetings  followed 
carrik  on  chiefly  by  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo  ;  of  whoin  did  you  understand  him  to 
speik  ?— I  believe  that  taking  into  consideration  the  context  there,  Mr.  Davitt  meant 
by  that  all  even  who  were  opposed  to  alien  rule  in  Ireland,  to  British  rule  in  Ireland — 
that  is  to  say  to  British  rule  existing  under  Dublin  Castle. 

89.394.  As  IS  ationalists  ? — Certainly,  most  decidedly,  in  a  case  like  that,  where  he 

said  carried  on  by  Nationalists.  If  I  swore  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  carried  on  I 
know  what  you  are  driving  at — by  men,  not  Fenians- - 

89.395.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  know  what  I  am  driving  at? — I  think  so ;  you  want 
to  make  out  that  Mr.  Davitt  did  that ;  used  that  term  at  that  time  for  secret  society 
men. 

89.396.  Then,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I  was  driving  at? — Then  I  am  wrong. 

89^397.  Should  you  speak  of  Nationalists  as  the  Fenian  body? — That  would  be 

included  decidedly ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  spoke  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  Land 
League  I  should  decidedly  mean  those  who  had  honestly  followed  np  the  Land  League 


89.398.  Who  were  the  persons  between  the  Irishtoi\-n  meeting  in  August  1879  who 
had  taken  up  the  Land  League  agitation  in  Mayo  ?  The  people. 

89.399.  Had  any  Fenians? — At  every  meeting  held  the  tenant  farmers  of  the  whole 
district  came.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  abstentions. 

89.400.  Had  Fbnians  taken  up  the  movement  ? — It  has  been  said  here  over  and  over 
again.  I  stated  it  a  large  number-  of  the  Fenians  honestly  took  it  up,  and  without  any 
arriere  pensee  took  up  the  Land  League  movement. 

89.401.  If  you  or  Mr.  Davitt  say  that  the  meetings  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
Nationalists  would  you  apply  those  words  to  the  persons  who  attended  the  meeting,  or 
promoted  the  meeting  ?— Most  decidedly,  to  the  persons  promoting  the  meeting,  and 
in  a  sense  to  the  persons  who  attended  the  meeting,  for  if  the  tenant  farmers  had  not 
been  got  to  attend,  the  whole  thing  would  have  fallen  through  at  once. 

89.402.  I  am  speaking  of  the  promoters  of  the  meetings  as  you  suggest  to  me 
carried  on  by  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo?— You  refer  to  the  promotion  of  the  League. 
The  promoters  would  be  any  body  of  persons  who  promoted  it ;  and  as  a  rule,  where 
the  meeting  was  got  up  in  a  district,  the  tenant  farmers  who  subscribed  threepence  or 
sixpence,  and  every  man  who  subscribed  one  penny,  would  be  prorhoters. 

89.403.  You  call  them  promoters  ? — The  men  who  supplied  the  sinews  of  war  are  as 


much  promoters  as  any  other. 

89.404.  Listen  to  me.  Would  you  call  a  person  a  promoter  who  attended  a  meeting 
held  or  caused  the  meeting  to  be  held  ? — Oh,  most  decidedly. 

89.405.  Were  those  men  Fenians  or  not? — Certainly  not;  not  as  far  as  I  know. 
89*406.  None  of  them  ? — Allow  me  to  give  you  the  meeting  at  Irishtown — that  was 

promoted  by  me,  and  I  am  not  a  Fenian. 

89.407.  Partly  by  you  ?— To  a  large  extent  by  me. 

89.408.  Mr.  Davitt  drew  the  resolution  ? — Mr.  Davitt  drew  up  the  resolution. 

89.409.  We  have  got  his  account  of  it.  I  will  not  go  through  it  ? — Yes,  yes. 

89.410.  You  will  not  dispute  anything  that  Mr.  Davitt  said  as  to  it  ? — Language 
long  before  the  Irishtown  meeting. 

89.411.  In  August  previous  to  Mr.  O’Connor’s  meeting.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
several  meetings  carried  on  following  the  Irishtown  meeting.  Keep  to  these  several 
meetings  following  that  ?— The  principal  meeting  that  followed  Irishtown  was  West- 

port.  I  am  responsible  solely  for  Westport. 

89.412.  When  Mr.  Parnell  attended?—!  invited  Mr.  Parnell  to  attend  Westport. 
I  invited  Mr.  Davitt.  Mr.  Davitt  of  course  knew  that  the  meeting  was  being  got  up, 
because  he  had  a  controlling  influence  in  the  whole  agitation.  I  invited  Matt.  Harris, 
and  I  paid  Matt.  Harris’s  expenses  to  Westport.  They  were^  not  paid  by  any  other 
source.  I  paid  them  by  my  own  cheque  and  I  paid^Malachy  Sullivan. 

89.413.  He  said  they  were  promoted  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Nationalists. 
Y^ou  are  not  sole  ^representative  of  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo.  We  will  put  you  in  a 
prominent  position. — Well,  Sir  Henry,  you  have  ^one  into  the  question  of  promotion. 
I  gave  you  my  opinion  that  the  tenants  who  attended  and  subscribed  were  the  pro¬ 
moters.  Then  you  came  to  an  individual,  namely,  the  person  who  was  getting  up  the 
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.meeting — and  there  you  reduced  it  to  a  very  poor  limit  indeed.  I  then  followed  you 
to  Irishtown  and  I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  like,  sticking  to  one  or  the  other  or  as 
many  as  you  like.  ,  * 

89.414.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  words  used  by  Mr.  Davitt.  “  Carried  on  by  the 
Nationalists  ”  ? — But  I  am  on  my  oath  now,  and  there  is  a  great  difference  in  a  man 
speaking  in  a  witness-box  and  the  same  person  speaking  on  a  platform. 

89.415.  Does  that  apply  to  yourself,  Mr.  Louden  ? — Certainly ;  I  am  more  cautious 
here  than  in  speaking  on  a  platform. 

89.416.  That  is  your  view  ?— Most  decidedly. 

89.417.  I  am  speaking  of  what  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

89.418.  I  think  this  is  stated - 1  think  I  ought  to  be  more  accurate,  I  am  reading 

from  question  2848.  First  of  all  I  will  ask  if  this  last  statement  of  yours  is  true  which  I 
should  not  myself  attribute  to  him  :  “  Several  meetings  followed,  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
“  Nationalists  of  Mayo,”  do  you  represent  that  to  be  the  loose  speaking  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
or  not  ? — In  regard  to  the  term  “  Nationalist.” 

89.419.  With  regard  to  all? — I  say  that  if  Mr.  Davitt  meant  that  the  meetings  were 
carried  on  by  the  Nationalists  who  were  Fenians,  that  he  said  what  was  not  a  fact. 

89.420.  You  have  told  me  what  you  think  Mr.  Davitt  meant,  and  you  have  said  the 
meetings  would  not  be  promoted  by  Fenians.  I  will]read  you  the  words  of  Mr.  Davitt : 

“  Several  meetings  followed  at  Irishtown  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Nationalists 
“  of  Mayo,  I  ^^do  not  mean  by  them  as  a  society  ;  I  do  not  mean  by  them  as  a 
“  society,  but  as  individuals.” 

— I  will  go  back  now - 

89.421.  Having  read  that  to  you  I  am  going  to  ask  you - ? — I  will  go  back  to  my 

meaning. 

89.422.  I  will  go  back  to  my  question  which  has  not  been  put  yet  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon. 

89.423.  “  By  them  as  a  society, ”  what  society  do  you  understand? — But  I  must 
understand  where  I  am.  We  are  talking  now  of  the  promoters  of  the  meeting,  and 
you  exclude  all  men  who  subscribed,  and  reduce  it  to  the  persons  who  were  behind  as 
opposed  to  those  who  subscribed  and  attended.  Well,  confining  myself  to  that,  I  here 
declare  that  the  meetings  were  not  promoted  by  Nationalists  in  the  sense  that  Fenians 
promoted  them  ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  the  names  of  the  meetings  I  will  give  you  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  did  promote  them,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  they  were 
Nationalists  or  not  in  the  sense  I  understand. 

89.424.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  apply  your  mind  to  my  question  which  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  answer  you  have  given  : 


“  Several  meetings  followed  at  Irishtown  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Nationalists 
of  Mayo ;  I  do  not  mean  by  them  as  a  society.” 

What  society  did  you  understand  Mr.  Davitt  to  refer  to  there  ?— The  Fenian  Society  ; 
well  I  am  wrong  there — I  mean  a  secret  society. 

89,425.  I  have  said  nothing  about  a  secret  society.  Mr.  Davitt  has  said  nothing 
about  a  secret  society.  Will  you  attend  to  the  language  : 

K  Several  meetings  followed  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo ;  I 
do  not  mean  by  them  as  a  society,  but  as  individuals.” 


I  think  you  understand  the  passage  ? — -Yes,  yes,  yes. 

89,426.  Pardon  me,  perhaps  you  do  not  nnderstand  what  I  was  driving  at  as  you 
said.  Just  keep  if  you  please  now  to  the  question.  You  do  understand  Mr.  Davitt  to 

mean  “  them  as  a  society,”  them  as  a  Fenian  society? — I  consider  that  extraordinary 
loose  language. 

•  89,427.  Did  you  understand  him  to  mean  what  you  said  you  understood  him  to 
mean  as  a  Fdnian  society  ? — I  really  cannot  say  what  Mr.  Davitt  meant.  Of  course  I 
ynll  admit  at^  once  that  that  language  used  would  go  to  show  that  he  spoke  of 
maividual  lenians  as  opposed  to  Fenians  as  a  body,  but  I  mean  to  say  this,  Mr.  Davitt 
AOQ  the  term  ‘‘  carried  on,”  and  you  have  used  the  term  “promoted.” 

«9,428.  1  have  discussed  that  with,  you,  and  I  will  not  go  back,  carried  on,  pro¬ 
moted,  or  whatever  it  was,  Mr.  Davitt,  according  to  you.  considering  his  lanffuao-e  by 
your  statement  now,  says  that  he  does  not  mean  that  these  meetings  were  carried  on 
bylenians  as  a  society,  but  by  Fenians  as  individuals  ?-—I  say  that  the  language 
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,  •  1  fLof  hnf  thpn  I  for  mv  part,  wish  to  answer  for  myself  and. 

would  certainly  Mr  ’  Davitt  is  asked  to  account  for  Mr.  Ford,  and 

not  ior  the  language  of  anybody.  iJav  ^  ,ay  o^a 

LTwlSge  that  Se“meetg“were  neiiher  carried  on  nor  promoted  by  Fenians  and 
m?n  who  were  members  of  a  society 

f  J-y  • 

TuM  coTryThIt  wLn  he  spo^e  of  a  society  that  he  spoke  of  individual  members  of 

a  secret  society,  probably  the  Fenians.  language  right  or  wrong 

89.430.  Taking  t  e  y ^  ^  ^  meetings  Avere  promoted 

i;VSs  aTtadklt  anfnrt  aT: b^  would  swear  what  was^not  accurate,  . 

because  they  were  not  promoted  by  Fenians,  «‘ter  ^  a  be 

89.431.  If  Mr.  Davitt  said  what  you  say  it  appears  to  mean 

What  vou  sav  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  presence  ?— Most  decidedly. 

«Q  T^sunoLe  you  agree  in  the  estimate  taken  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  that 
he  k  t  be  reSed  L  Soremost  man  in  Ireland  ?_The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ? 

'  89  434.  Ye?,  Dr.  McHale  ;  you  agree  with  that,  I  suppose  .—At  what  time  . 

QQ  4-^5  Do  you  limit  it  as  to  time  ?  Yes,  certainly.  t,,-  n-  i  •  s-i,  vtqqt.  iftTQ 
M  «6  WbL  should  you  say  of  the  year  1879  1-Dr.  McHale-in  the  year  1879- 

what’ did  he  say— he  wrote  a  letter,  I  remember,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

89,437.  NeyL  mind  what  I  am  driying  at?-I  did  not  use  the  word.  In  1879,  he 

wrote  a  letter  about  the  formed  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  speaking  of  Arch- 

bist’^^™^^^^^  Sg  the  ““ 

deSntia  1-1  say  he  was  suffering  from  weakness  of  mind  as  the  result  of  extreme  old 

2firrsita‘“iS7i;  t. -.r;  •^z\r.:LZ  ps 

In  1879,  when  performing  his  duties  as  Archbishop  * 

f9M2.  I  had  not  quite  finished  my  may  be  cross- 

;rDrlStufferi"ng  froi  dementia  1-1  should  be 

tTm^tfl  s:ySDrMcM“L7nT^^^^^^  and  strength  of  mind  in 

--  of  the  letter  he  wrote  on 

June’hth!  1879.  at  page  3973 1-He  never  wrote  that  letter. 

89  445.  Signed  it  ? — I  believe  he  did  not. 

«Q*4,4fi  Forgery  1 — I  will  tell  you  how  that  occurred.  ttqt.  Tr-rntp  it  ^ 

IIm7.  No!  ao^i  yes  or  no,  jist  answer  my  question.  You  say  he  never  wrote  it . 
'ids.  Nor  signed  it ;  I  ask  you  is  it  a  forgery  l-Well,  no,  I  w^  “ 

^”1)749'’ wZdo^ofreietefrtsfgLf^ra^ 

classes.  nnw  namp  had  or  had  not  authority  to 

89.450.  Do  you  represent  the  gentlemen  y  ^  particular 

sign  the  letter  1-A  general  authority  tf’vlJnr  jI^HMe  as  an  Irishman,  would 
authority  to  sign  that  letter,  and  I  do  not  believe  Dr.  Mctlale,  as  a 

ever  put  his  hand  to  the  letter.  having  written  that 

89.451.  Have  you  ever  charged  any  person  at  any  ^ 

letter  1—1  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  that  in  which  1  directly  cndi„ 

■  Me  Kean  was  the  author  of  the  letter. 
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89.452.  Will  you  produce  that  letter  I  spoke  about  which  you  said  had  been  signed 
without  Dr.  McHale’s  authority  ?  Have  you  the  letter  ? — I  have  not  the  letter  here. 

89.453.  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  shall  find  it  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly.  * 

89.454.  Where  ? — I  will  tell  you  in  a  minute.  I  think  it  will  appear  in  two  papers. 

It  would  appear  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  immediately  followina:  the  letter  nurnnrt- 
ing  to  be  Dr.  McHale’s.  It  would  also  appear - 

89.455.  One  will  do  ? — Oh,  no,  no.  It  would  also  appear  in  the  “  Connaup’ht 

Telegraph.”  ® 

89.456.  We  have  got  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  here.  June  5th  is  the  date  of  this 
letter  ? — Yes. 

89.457.  Would  it  appear  within  the  week  subsequently  to  June  5th,  1879  ? _ I  cannot 

be  sure  whether  it  appeared  in  the  “  Freeman”  or  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ”'or  in  both. 
I  believe,  in  fact  I  am  almost  certain,  it  appeared  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  and  I 
can  tell  you  the  contents  of  the  letter.  I  remember  the  contents. 

89.458.  No,  no,  we  have  the  paper.  I  would  rather  take  it  from  that.  You  think 

Dr^^Tom  Mc^^n^’  ^  directly  that  the  letter  was  written' by 

89,459  I  have  a  reason  for  putting  this  to  you.  We  will  see  it  if  we  can.  This 
letter  of  June  5th  purporting  to  be  signed  by  John  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  published 
was  it  not,  m  the  newspapers  ?— It  was  published  either  in  the  “  Connaught  Tdeo-ranh ’’ 

^  sent  the  letter  in  reply  immediately  afterwards.  ^ 
89,460.  You  need  not  trouble  about  the  letter  in  reply.  We  shall  have  it  in  a 
moment  or  two.  This  letter  I  will  read  and  call  your  Ittention  to.  “  Westport 

na^h?TetegrapT”f’—  “  Co- 

IrJminWoural  ■■  o"  tolb™:  SraugjJ  Ttgjph  'T 

at  appears  as  a  published  letter.  It  is 

at  page  oy/o.  I  hat  is  not  given. 

“  Sir, 

««  •  “ J  message  exhibited  towards  towards  the  end  of  last  week 

in  a  public  room  of  this  town,  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament  had  unwittinglv 
expressed  his  readiness  to  attend  a  meeting _ ”  ° 


Do  you  know  who  that  Member  of  Parliament  was  ? 


-Mr.  Parnell. 


“  w"fc  on  sZTyte” 

89!464-5.  - 

“  Trplnr/I  Catholic  clergy  for  the  rack-rented  tenantry  of 

Ireland,  and  of  their  willingness  to  co-operate  earnestly  in  redressing  their 

“  nafrn^r^^^’  abundant  evidence  exists  in  historic  Mayo  as  elsewhtwe.  But  ni<yht 
“  That  and  words  of  menace,  with  arms  in  hand,  the^fanation  of 

“  all  the  result  of  lawless  and  occult  association, 

“  d  rPPiW^  condemnation  of  the  ministers  of  religion  as 

—Yes  tending  to  impiety  and  disorder  in  church  and  in  society.” 

niffht'^patro^hnV^^^^rt^^^^^^^  you  that  according  to  your  information  there  had  been  no 
til  l/tP  nf  fl  "^P  formation  of  the  Land  League  in  1879 

h  and  T  I®  bad  they  tried  to  get  the  Westmeath  Act  applied  to 

that  that  Y®  a  ?air  desc^LoTo^w^It^^^^^^ 

shortfy  Lfore  to'’ ^  .y°«  *0  question,  is  it  true  that 

shortly  before  ?  ■"g'^t  patrolling  was  going  on  ?— Does  it  say 

w.nYe1oo?erurto1nswe/.°t“  tb  l  "  R 

were  oulrages  an/nigh  plrolPng  “1^ 
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89.470.  And  immediately  up  shot ;  shortly 

ticular  instances,  but  I  ,  hoforc  that  a  very  grave  outrage  was  committed 

no  doubt.  ^^Tovfpd  When  was  Hunter  shot? — Hunter  was  shot, 

89.471.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  diverted,  w  nen  was  xi 

I  think,  about  1877  or  1878.  occurring  in  June  1879  ?— I  have  answered 

89.472.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what  was  occurring 

you  by  saying -  to  attend  to  my  question.  Shortly  before 

Jufefl;  S.  rsnighfp— g^going  on  in  Mayo  t-I  was  just  going  to  answer 

"'^^9,474.  Then  be  f  ^TLilevTit 

particular  instance  of  night  patrolling, 

‘L^h'ow  many  years  before ?-Very  likely  since  1867.  the  foundation  of  the 
’'^sliri^isted  without  interruption  between  1867  and  1879 1-Oh.  decidedly. 

moru;r;:cession  m  my  life,  and  I  do  not  know 
"  Do7o"u 'represent  that  night  patrolling  was  part  ot 

the  Fenian  practices?-!  have  not  said  that^  ^^^^^^^^  patrolling  existed  since 

89,479.  Then  why  did  you  say  that  y  pJ-otence  ?— Well,  I  will  tell  you  exactly 

1867  when  the  Fenian  ^Would  oniy\ake  place  where  men  were^  armed. 

my  reason.  Night  patrolling  X  think  wouW  o^^^^^ 

"l9“o";ran“  hat  nifht  patrMlmg  existed—l-Night  patrolling 

means  military  evolutions  ;  patrolling  meaM  mar  ^  penian  organisation  came 

89,481.  That  night  patrolling  te  thruight  pa.rolling  which  yon  say 

“Xn;- 

w  "^’th!'p“:oiling •Tfproll.ng  means  drilling  at  night,  which  1  believe  it  does 

mean -  „  Plpa^p  Sir  Henry,  allow  me  to  answer  the  question. 

S:£ 

to  meet  this  patrolling  and  drilling  at  ™gh‘-  g^e  of  within  the  last 

89.485.  With  regard  ^  fu  mght ja^  ligT,  whei  the  Fenian  organisation  came 

three  minutes,  when  patrolling  to  the  Fenian  organisation  or 

into  existence,  do  you  attribu  g^P.^^  .  t-i 

not  ?— I  cannot  say  now  what  ide  1  ^  member  of  the  Irish 

89.486.  Yon  “^“g7;XaC,me  to  e.xplaiii.  You  have  perhaps  caused  me 

fo^hTnrof  another  matter  now.  mind  to  the  word  patrolling,  and 

89.487.  What  other  “'‘f "  most  undoubtedly,  at  least  I  so  now 

PS'stLTfTXrlseit  wLld  mean  the  drilling  at  night,  and  there  was  an 

Act  of  Parliament  passed  pnt  it  down.  question.  When  you  said  some 

89.488.  Will  you  be  good  f ®  existed  since  the  Fenian  organisation 

three  or  four  minutes  ago  that  patrolling  was  due  to  the  Fenian 

came  into  existence,  did  you  mean  that  that  ?  P  thought  it  did.  That  was  my 
c4anisation  ?-I  did  not  say  that  it  exmted  ,  I  said  i  tuou, 

opinion.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  j  say  now  that  it  is  very 

hkd;Tdifextun8^9!tnTprrCp:it  may  have^existed  before  for  aught  I  know. 
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89.490.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question? — Well,  you  know  it  is  very  hard  to 
answer  what  you  do  not  know  anything  about.  I  really  know  nothing  at  all  about  it, 

89.491.  I  am  speaking  of  what  you  said  here.  If  you  know  nothing  about  what  you 
were  talking  about  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  will  not  ask  any  more  about  it ;  but  do  you 
wish  the  Court  to  understand  that  ? — About  patrolling. 

89.492.  About  the  night  patrolling  which  you  stated  had  existed  ? — I  certainly  say  I 
do  not  know  anything  as  a  matter  of  fact  about  night  patrolling  except  the  assertion 
of  the  Archbishop.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

89.493.  When  you  said  just  now  the  night  patrolling  existed  since  1867,  when  the 
Fenian  organisation  came  into  existence,  did  you  know  what  you  were  talking  about? 
— Certainly,  because  an  Act  was  brought  in  to  put  down  drilling  at  night. 

89.494.  Did  you  know  what  you  were  talking  about  ? — Yes,  because  an  Act  was 
brought  in  to  put  down  drilling  at  night. 

89.495.  Do  you  attribute  that  night  patrolling,  of  which  you  then  spoke,  to  the 
Fenians,  or  not  ? — If  drilling  certainly. 

89.496.  And  that  only  ? — At  present  I  say  that. 

89.497.  At  present  you  will  say  all  you  mean,  and  that  only? — At  present  I  say 
that.  That  is  the  only  idea  present  to  my  mind  now. 

89.498.  What  do  you  mean  by  at  present  ”  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  night  patrolling 
at  aU  in  Mayo ;  but  I  heard  of  night  patrolling  ;  I  heard  of  drilling  at  night,  and  I 
know  there  was  an  Act  brought  in  to  put  it  down.  That  is  all  I  know. 

89.499.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  night  patrolling  in  Mayo  ? — I  know  outrages 
occurred.  I  would  not  call  that  patrolling. 

89.500.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  persons  patrolling  for  any  purpose  except  that  of 
drilling  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  patrolling  for  any  illegal  purpose  except  drilling.  I 
say  patrolling.  I  used  the  word  patrolling.  That  is  purely  a  military  term. 

89.501.  I  said  for  any  other  purpose  except  drilling  which,  of  course,  included  a 
military  object  ? — No ;  I  have  never  even  heard  of  men  going  through  a  military 
formation  to  hough  a  bullock,  or  to  commit  any  other  outrage  of  that  class. 

89.502.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the  question  ? — I  do  my  best  to  answer 
you. 

89.503.  I  never  said  meetings  went  into  a  military  formation  to  hough  a  bullock.  I 
asked  you  whether  you  heard  of  any  patrolling  for  any  other  purpose  except  that  of 
drilling  ?  Do  attend  to  that  question  ? — W ell,  I  really  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  heard 
of  patrolling  for  any  other  purpose  than  military. 

89.504.  You  say  so  ? — I  think  not.  If  you  can  give  me  an  instance,  it  will  refresh 


my  memory. 

89.505.  You  come  from  Mayo  ? — I  ask  you  to  give  us  information.  Just  think 
before  you  answer.  Do  you  represent  that,  at  any  time  before  June  1879,  you  had  not 
heard  of  any  patrolling,  except  that  patrolling  which  is  necessary  for  military  purposes 
or  drilling  ? — Before  1879  ? 

89.506.  June,  I  gave  you  the  date  ? — No,  I  have  heard  of  no  patrolling  before  1879. 

89.507.  I  will  take  your  answer.  Then  do  you  understand  that  when  these  words 

were  wiltten  “  night  patrolling,”  the  only  patrolling  they  could  be  applied  to - ? 

The  man  who  wrote  that  letter  is  a  man  who  has  lived  al.  his  life  in  Paris,  and  is  living 
there  now,  Dr  Tom  McKean. 

89.508.  I  did  not  finish  my  question,  which  is  immaterial  to  you ;  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  finish  my  question  I  shall  be  obliged.  My  question  to  you  was,  when  you 
lead  this  letter  as  to  night- patrolling  you  would  have  known  there  was  no  other 
patrolling  to  which  it  could  apply  except  patrolling  for  the  puipose  of  drilling  ? — I  gave 
the  letter  no  consideration  in  the  world  except  to  reply  to  it. 

89.509.  I  have  read  to  you  these  words.  Do  you  represent  the  words  “  night¬ 
patrolling  ”  can  only  apply  to  patrolling  for  purp.oses  of  drilling,  if  rightly  stating 
tacts? — Will  you  kindly  read  the  context? 

89.510.  1  will 

“  Jtt  a  telegraphic  message  exhibited  towards  the  end  of  last  week,  in  a 
‘‘  public  room  of  this  town,  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament  has  unwittingly 
expressed  his  readiness  to  attend  a  meeting  convened  in  a  mysterious  and 
L  ^^^o^^erly  manner,  which  is  to  be  held,  it  seems,  at  Westport  on  Sunday  next. 
Of  the  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  cleigy  for  the  reek-rented  tenantry  of  Ireland, 
and  of  their  willingness  to  co-operate  earnestly  in  redressing  their  grievances, 
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»  u  Pviflence  exists  in  historic  Mayo  as  elsewhere.  But  night  patrolling, 

.  fcteand  profanation  of  what  .s  most 

::  S:  ir  l—W  the  -^Bters  of  religmn  as  dir^ay 

••  to  impietv  and  disorder  in  Church  and  in  society.  That  is  the  content . 
'l''‘8tSr?oriXn"e-r;";sonsc^  acts  and  words  of  menace  as 

of  ia7a,  petso™  “  .  P  .  .  °  J  i_For  the  first  five  months  of  1879.  • , 

’“sS "  Yes  t-Weu!  I  cannot  fix  the  dates,  but  I  know  ‘‘‘at  ^aral  men  visited 

those  maintamous  districts,  uouo  g  •  u  was  renresented  that  parties  ot 

89  514  Parties  of  armed  men  ?— Decidedly  .  so  it  was  1  . 

armed  men  went  out  _at  night  and  fired  into  these  houses.  I  saw  the  bullet  marks 

myself  on  McPherson  s  house.  T^uvrintsp  nf  drilling  How  could  I  possibly 

89,515-  Were  those  persons  out  for  the  purpose  oi  drilling  .  i' 

answer  you?  .  ,  i  ?  T  vocillv  Ho  not  know.  I  know  the  fact.  I  saw 

89,516.  "“VLtrlTaw  tfLoor  borr  all  that  sort  of  thing, 

be.  Do  you  repre.seat  that  as  an  educated  man  ?— i  reaiiy,  on  j, 

questions  PJ‘ ™  ‘^at  fo^m  ^  ^  q  1  better  if  the 

89.518.  lou  cannot  uff  nni  nltop-ether  and  a  common  word M^as  used, 

technical  term  “  patrol  were  left  out  ’  •  n  ..  you.  M^ho  do  you 

89.519.  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  construe  ^  ‘  ^  swear  solemnly  1  do 

represent  these  persons  were  of  whom  you  have  last  spoxeii 

not  know  who  they  were.  nerson?— Nor  as  a  class  of  person  do  I 

89,520  Not  individually,  but  what  dass  of  pe^^^ 

know  who  tney  were.  g  committed  at  that  time,  for  example  upon 

Srnunter.'and  MoPhersoii,  were  co®mmitted  by  young  men,  what  they  were  1  do 

not  know.  i«79  ? Hp  was  not  exactly  murdered,  but  he  M'as 

89,521.  Grotter  was  murdered  in  1872  '—tie  was  uol  j 

riddled.  ^ 

.  8'9,522.  That  was  in  1872  ?-les  spoke  of  a  body  of 

89,523.  1  am  speaking  o  ®  i  •  x-  ^  you  gave  a  certain  district,  the 

men  who’  were  committing  outrages  at  this  time,  and  }  on  ga 

“s?rYo?^  atTt::r  oTy 

There  is  nobody  else  in  it. 

89.525.  Sons  of  farmers  ?— Yes.  _  ?_Ti- imnossihle  for  me  to 

89.526.  Do  you  believe  they  were  Fenians  oi  n  ^ 
answer  'that  when  I  really  do  not  know ;  but  I  would 

there. . 


89yi27.  Do  you  say.  those  bodies  of  men  have  keen  acting  the  ^ 

ive  described  above  in  very  bad  years  piior  P  L-nnw  that  attacks  upon  houses 

,r/fXue”„t!i.““  i876,"I?7!l878;aud  1879-atta;ks  upon  Mr.  Houston’s 


have 
cannot 
were  very 
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herds ;  attacks  upon  Crotter ;  attacks  upon  an  Englishman  (I  forget  his  name)  who 
was  living  near  Crotter;  and  during  those  years  unquestionably  houses  were  fired  into 
and  outrages  of  a  very  grave  and  serious  character  were  committed ;  and  I  may 
mention  this,  that  the  cattle  maiming,  and  burning  of  hayricks,  and  that  sort  of  thino- 
were  very  common  too.  I  have  had  some  cases  myself.  There  were  several  bullocks 
killed  of  my  father’s,  and  a  herd  of  my  father’s  ;  had  his  hayricks  set  on  fire ;  another 
had  his  turf-stacks  set  on  fire,  and  all  preceding  1879. 

89.528.  I  am  asking  you  a  question  :  If  you  cannot  answer  it,  say  so  ? — I  can  give 
you  no  information  as  to  these  men.  What  they  were!  really  do  not  know.  If  I  did, 
I  would  tell  you. 

89.529.  I  was  asking  you  whether  you  say  that  state  of  things  had  existed  before 
the  spring  of  1879  ? — ^Yes. 

89.530.  It  had  ?— Yes. 

89.531.  To  the  same  extent  and  the  same  degree  ? — -As  compared  with  what  other 
period  ? 

89.532.  You  see  my  question.  Had  it  existed  before  1879  to  same  extent  and 
degree  as  it  did  exist  in  1879  ?  I  leave  that  at  large  to  you  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question  for  I  really  do  not  know. 

89.533.  You  had  not  heard  of  it  existing  had  you  ?  Take  the  year  1878.  Had  you 
heard  such  bands  of  men  exis^d  at  that  time  ? — I  speak  of  the  instances  that  came 
within  my  knowledge,  and  I  know  of  nothing  else. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  this  withess  in  detail  as  to  the  returns. 

89.534.  As  tar  as  you  know,  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  in  the  years  1877,  1878 

and  1879  there  were  no  murders  of  an  agrarian  character  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? _ I 

do  not  know  of  any  murders  in  those  years. 

89.535.  Agrarian  murders  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

89.536.  I  am  taking  the  agrarian  murder  and  agrarian  offences  of  the  very  highest 
character.  I  am  speaking  of  agrarian  offences  of  a  grave  character  against  the  person. 

Do  you  know  of  more  than  four  existing  in  the  yea-r  1877,  three  in  the  year  1878  ? _ I 

do  not  know  of  any  cases  but  the  cases  I  gave  on  my  direct  examination. 

89.537.  I  will  not  occupy  time  by  going  into  detail  as  to  the  exact  date  of  every  one 
of  the  cases  you  speak  of ;  but  can  you  give  any  number  of  offences  of  a  grave 
character  against  the  person  exceeding  in  number  four  and  three  respectively  in  the 
years  1877  and  1878  ?  If  you  can,  name  them  ?— No. 

89.538.  Very  well ;  that  will  do  for  me.  Now  taking  you  in  order  of  time  ? — I 
went  back  before  1877  and  1878  for  those  cases.  I  went  back  to  1870. 

89.539.  Yes,  I  know.  Take  the  period  between  1870  and  1878  as  a  period  of 
prosperity  in  Mayo  ? — Between  1870  and  1878  was  a  period  of  prosperity. 

89.540.  Continuous  and.  unbroken  ? — No,  I  would  not  exactly  say  that. 

89.541.  What  would  you  say  ? — I  would  say  that  there  was  not  what  you  could  call 
in  that  time  a  bad  year.  Some  years,  however,  were  better  than  others. 

89.542.  What  year  should  you  say  was  nearer  to  a  bad  year  than  the  others  ?— I 
should  say  1873,  1874,  and  1875  were  the  three  best  years. 

89.543.  What  should  you  say  to  1876  ? — 1876  was  a  tolerably  good  year :  not  so 

good  as  1875.  ° 

89.544.  If  I  may  use  such  a  term,  was  there  any  tolerably  bad  year  ?— I  do  not  know 

of  one.  ^  j 

89.545.  Then  I  will  take  it  those  were  years  of  prosperity  ? — They  were  years  ot 

relative  prosperity.  Prosperity !  x  l  j  j  j  - 

89.546.  Yes  ?  Yes,  the  landlords  were  prosperous  during  those  years,  because  thcv 

got  their  rents.  .  o  j  »  j 


89,547.  I  do  not  think  you  misunderstood  my  question? — Oh,  there  is  no  prosperity 
amongst  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  year  is  o-oo.l 
or  bad,  there  is  no  prosperity  for  them  in  Ireland.  ^ 

The  question  is  put  in  an  agricultural  sense. 

89,d48.  {Sir  E.  James.)  And  a  relative  sense? — I  live  in  a  district  in  Mayo  my 
Liorcl,  where  tenants  run  some  cattle  on  wild  mountains  entirely  unfit  for  agricultural 


89,549.  {The  President.)  That  is  not  the  question.  You  are  asked  whether  they  were 

good  years.  Agriculturally  speaking,  were  they  good  years  ?— The  point  of  view  of 
the  price  of  cattle  regulates  it.  o  ^  p 
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PiPin  (fiir  N  Tnmps  'I  No"? — Well,  they  were  good  years. 

89’551  I  am  speaking  relatively  as  regards  crops  ''—Relatively  they  were  goo^- 
tifik  May  I  take  it  they  we.4  all  good  from  1870,  up  to  and  including  1878,  or 

not? — Yes,  I  have  said  SO.  ^  •  i  v  io-q? 

89,553.  They  were  all  prosperous  from  1870  up  to  and  .including  /  .  • 

89  554  Now  a  question  or  two  about  your  connexion  with  the  Land  e  g  . 

a  4UC7>1.  T.nTifl  TiPao-iie''' _ Do  vou  mean  the  National 

What  position  did  you  first  occupy  in  the  Liana  League  .  y 

Land  League  of  Mayo  or  after  it  was  extended  to  Ireland^ 

89,555.  I  take  the  Land  League  of  Mayo  as  a  branch  of  the  Central  League  .  ino, 

we  first  started  in  Mayo  the  Land  League.  »  vvrV,i'r.Vi  wa  arp  sneakine- 

89  556.  I  should  not  have  called  that  the  Land  League  of  which  we  are  speaking 

There  may  have  been  a  combination  of  tenants  ? — But  there  was  not  a  com  ina  i  n 

‘“swot.  Do  not  let  us  discuss  words.  When  did  you  in  any  way  become  cbnnected 
with  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  ?— When  it  was  started. 

89,558.  May  I  take  it  that  according  to  you  as  October  .  les. 

89  559  Do  you  give  the  date  as  October  or  August .  August,  I  think. 

89  560  T^re  aie  two  dates  which  may  be  taken.  What  position  did  you  occupy  in 

that  lid  ?iL7ue  ?-At  Hr.t  I  was  a  meUer  of  an 

its  object  to  cdlect  funds,  and  so  on,  and  to  frame  ri^Jes.  Later  on  we  formed  an 

executive,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  executive.  _  ri..Ki;n  t _ When  the  body 

89  561  That,  I  suppose,  was  the  executive  sitting  in  Dublin  .  y 

beLme  definttely  formed ’there  was  an  executive,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the 

executive.  ^  o  n  ^ 

89  562  That  was  sitting  in  Dublin  ? — Certainly.  _  j  ^  4.^ 

89.563.  Did  you  at  that  time  reside  in  London,  or  did  you  live  in  Mayo,  an  g 

Dublin  from  time  to  time  ?— I  resided  principally  in  Dublin.  pxecutive?— 

89.564.  May  I  bake  it  then  you  were  an  active  member  of  the  executive . 

‘’“weS.'  From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  down  to  October  1881  ? 

— Down  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest. 

89.566.  The  dates  are  the  same  Yes.  .  „  ,  ,  ^ 

89.567.  They  are  virtually  the  same  within  a  few  days  .  les. 

89.568.  Were  you  actively  employed  in  the  executive  of  the  «  ^ 

actively  engaged  during  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
Leao-uJ  in  Dublin ;  were  you  in  Dublin  1-Will  you  give  the  exact  date,  please.  ^ 

89.569.  I  will  take  from  the  1st  of  October  till  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  . 

—Av'hen  was  the  Land  League  suppressed  1  i  i-Lo  T  cnrl 

89  570  I  think  the  date  is  the  18th  October  1—1  had  no  connexion  with  the  Lan 
League  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest.  I  took  no  active  part  in  the  administration  of 

“‘’^S^^^pfr^lflL^r^ted  on  the  13th  October  ?-After  that  I  took  no  part. 
89,572.  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested  on  the  13th  October,  and  the  Land  Leagu 

iv1u“L7"7Lf  the®‘L77eU^^  the  1st  October  and  13th  October. 

wSfyou  in  attendance  at  the  offices  of  the  Land  League  ?-I  ™  f  *®est7  and 

89.574.  About  what  part?— Well,  I  was  there  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  airested  and 

make  a  speech  from  the  rooms. 

89.575.  That  would  be  on  the  13th?— Yes.  ^ 

89.576.  And  had  you  been  there  in  attendance  for  days  before  that  arrest .  A  re 

ever  seen  Patrick  Egan  in  Dublin  during  the  year  1881  ?— Yes. 

illf  w"s''tL“7Law  htruhink  it  was  in  April  and  in  October. 

UnL  what  circumstances  did  you  see  liim?-I  do  not  understand  what  you 

mean  bv  that.  I  met  him  in  the  ordinary  way  as  usual.  „ 

89  58^  What  I  wish  to  convey  is  did  you  meet  him  at  the  Land  League  lOon  s 

in  a  Private  house  or  socially  ?-Where  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  meet 

Mr  Igan?— I  think  I  met  him  in  April  at  my  hotel  The  Greshain,  and  I  think  I  sau 
a  report  the  other  day  in  the  “  Freeman,”  it  may  be  here,  that  I  was  at  a  meeti.i„ 

which  he  attended. 
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89.582.  Do  you  recollect  that  now? — No,  I  do  not,  but  I  think  it  is  all  right. 

89.583.  Speak  of  you  own  recollection  as  to  seeing  Mr.  Egan  ? — Yes. 

89.584.  You  do  recollect  seeing  him  on  one  occasion  you  speak  of,  which  I  think 
you  said  was  April  at  the  Gresham  Hotel  ? — I  think  it  was  in  April,  but  I  will  not 
commit  myself  to  the  date. 

89.585.  From  anything  you  learnt,  can  you  tell  upon  what  business,  if  any, 
Mr.  Egan  was  there  in  Dublin? — No;  I  do  not  know  his  particular  business,  but  I 
know  he  came  to  the  Land  League  rooms  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

89.586.  He  did  ? — I  think  so. 

89.587.  For  what  purpose  as  far  as  you  know  did  he  come  to  the  Land  League 
rooms  ? — Well,  I  really  forget  if  it  was  any  particular  purpose,  but  I  think  he  came 
over  at  that  time  in  connexion  with  the  North  City  Milling  Company,  of  which  he  was 
a  director.  He  was  engaged  very  extensively  in  business,  and  he  was  partner  with 
Mr.  E-ocke  in  the  North  City  Milling  Bakery. 

89.588.  Then  what  brought  him  to  the  Land  League  rooms  ? — The  treasurer  would 
come  into  the  Land  League  rooms. 

89.589.  That  is  what  I  thought  ? — As  a  matter  of  course,  he  came  as  a  member  of 
the  executive. 

89.590.  He  was  the  treasurer  who  had  been  residing  in  Paris  ? — Oh,  I  was  treasurer 
unquestionably. 

89.591.  But  what  was  he?  Mr.  Egan  had  been  the  treasurer,  and  had  taken  the  funds 
to  Paris  ?  He  did  not  take  the  funds.  The  executive  decided  to  invest  a  certain 
amount  of  funds. 

89.592.  The  funds  were  in  Paris,  and  Egan  was  in  Paris  ?— Certainly. 

89.593.  He  carue  back  and  remained  treasurer  of  those  funds.  After  that  his 
accounts  were  audited.  He  was  treasurer  surely  in  1881  ? — Certainly. 

89.594.  Then  what  did  the  treasurer  do  at  the  Land  League  rooms  ? — [  really  do 
not  understand ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive.  It  would  be  an  extraordinary 
thing,  I  suppose,  if  he  were  to  come  to  Dublin  without  visiting  the  Land  Leao-ne 
rooms  ;  they  were  wide  open,  in  Sackville  Street. 

89.595.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  ? _ 

Certainly. 

89.596.  Andybeing  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  he  came  into  the  Land  Leac^ue 
rooms  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  executive  at  the  Laud  League  rooms  That 
I  forget,  I  do  not  think  he  did.  In  April  ? 

89.597.  Yes  ?  I  do  not  think  he  did.  Possibly  he  may  have,  I  do  not  remember; 
1  do  not  think  he  did.  To  be  candid  with  you  I  think  he  was  with  me  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  at  the  Gresham  Hotel  and  I  was  with  him  a  good  deal. 

89.598.  To  use  language  that  you  will  understand,  if  not,  why  not  ? — If  not  ? 

oo’fnn  ^  not?— I  do  not  understand. 

89,bU0.  It  he  did  not  come  to  the  executive  meetiugs  why  did  he  not  come  to  the 

executive  meetings  ?  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  executive  meetings  while 
he  was  in  Dublin  ;  he  was  there  only  a  few  days. 

89.601.  You  were  there  and  the  others,  and  he  was  your  treasurer  from  Paris? — 
I  hat  IS  no  reason  why  he  should  have  attended  specially  meetings. 

89.602.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  Egan  should  not  have  transacted  business 
there  ? — JNo  reason  whatever. 

89.603.  You  havQ  left  the  second  time  of  seeing  him  in  doubt.  What  is  your 
impression  as  to  seeing  him  the  second  time  ? — I  have  no  particular  impression  ;  I 
believe  he  was  in  Dublin  at  that  time ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

89.604.  What  was  the  time  ?— The  5th  of  October  was  the  time. 

89.605.  Is  your  memory  what  you  think  you  saw  him  in  October  ? — I  think  so,  yes 
1  will  tell  you  why  I  think  that  particularly,  because  a  month  premusl/  I  was  takincr 
a  course  of  baths  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  coming  back  I  called  on  Mr.  Egan  at  the  Hotel 
^ormandie  in  Pans;  he  was  not  there.  I  was  told  he  had  gone  to  Ireland,  and  I 

ml  ^  ^  ^ould  be  on  the  5th  of  October 

8if,b06.  Then  as  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Egan  had  no  reason  at  that  time  for  secretimr 
himse  f,  and  hiding  himself  from  anyone,  had  he  ?— Oh  yes,  he  would  have.  In  Atril 
i  think  there  was  a  warrant.  I  was  told,  I  think  I  told  him  myself;  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  warrant  for  his  arresi; under  the  Coercion  Act,  but  at  the  same  time 
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t  he  was  walking  about  the  streets  of  Dublin  without  the  slightest  attempt 

L  hide  himself,  and  I  walked  with  him.  On  the  .-ith  of  Oetober  there  was  no  reason 

89  TOrTn'’'the  first  place  do  you  recollect  at  all  about  how  long  he  remained  in 
?_No,  I  believe  in  October  it  was  when  he  came  over  that  time,  he  came  over 
To  at  end  tL  half-yearly  accounts  at  the  bank  of  the  mill ;  and  to  look  up  his  private 
0 flats  as  nropttor  of  a  very  large  establishment.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  reason. 

'  89  608  in  the  first  15  days  of  October  you  held  meetings  of  the  Land  • 

_Mn  Sextt  was  in  charge  then,  and  Mr.  Sexton,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  very  ill,  and 

I  do  not  think  we  held  any  meetings  then.  ?  TLprp  ninv  have 

89,609.  We  have  reports  in  the  newspapers  of  such  meetings  .  There  may  ha 

''"sq'filO  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  to  the  learned  Commissioners  why  Mr.  Egan 
shtlf  notIhavJ  atte/ded  those  meetings  in  October?-!  thougnt  I  saw  in  the 

*  8?,6T™And'^you  believe  he  did?— I  certainly  do.  If  it  is  in  the  “Freemans 

'^°S”6i2  BUyeTofany  reason  to  believe  that  these  were  bogus  reports  inserted  in 
the  “FreeiWs  Journal”?-!  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  the  “  peemans 
Journal  "  would  put  in  bogus  reports.  I  beard  it  said  here,  but  I  believe  that  was  the 

^9  6f3'Sfs"a“raHer"rpt*rhmh  I  am  asking  information  from  you  j*; 

thon;h  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  that  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  as  to  the 
S^essot  tharepor/;  lam  not  by  any  means  certain  of  it,  but  I  believe  the 
“  Fropman  ”  would  not  be  capable  of  publishing  a  bogus  report.  , 

89“,6T4  What  do  you  say  about  “  United  Ireland  ”  ?-!  have  not  seen  the  report  in 

■'  89  What’do  you  say  about  “United  Ireland”  being  capable  of  publishing 
bofuf reports  ?-!  do  not  believe  Mr.  O'Brien  would  be  capable  of  doing  a 

'^‘igTwt'rnot  know  whether  vour  praise  or  censure  will  deviate  from  each  other 
wSf  do  yorsay  as  to  the  “  Daily  Express  ”  publishing  bogus  reports  ?-I  have  not 

^’‘89!6i7.  I  know,  but  what  do  you  say,  do  you  think  it  would  be  capable  of  it?— I 

'"S’Sr?  am  lfSXt’w"r:;;V  to  f  great  many  persons  and  things,  Wt  do  you 
sav  tiiat  those  papers  would  be  capable  of  publishing  bogus  reports,  the  Freema  b 
Journal,’' “  uXd  Ireland,”  and  ihe  “  Daily  E.xpress.”  “  United  Ireland,  as  to  one 

“'89  619^Do“yo7lhTnk  there  were  any  bogus  reports  in  respect  to  Mr.  Egan's 
■ittmSnce,  and^ what  I  am  asking  now  is  in  consequence  of  your  last  answCT ;  do  you 
suc'giT  that  any  of  these  newspapers  put  in  bogus  reports  in  respect  of  Mr.  Egan  s 

'‘‘89  6“""/wTgo®om’“w2'\he^  the  branches  to  send  up  the  Central 

-pefaps  I  had  better  ask  yoli,  can  you  give  me  any  proportion  of  per-centage  that 
would  be  sent  up  ?— ISo  ;  there  was  some  rule,  but  I  forget  n.  ^  ^  •_ 

89,622.  {The  President.)  Seventy-five  per  cent.  I  think  it  ^vas  said  .  T 

National  League,  not  for  the  Land  League.  f  ?  T  think  that 

89  623  Sir  H.  James.)  If  they  could  they  wouid  send  up  lO  per  cent.  . 

would  be  the  National  League,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  was  some  imle^  speakin- 

89,624.  I  think  you  are  right  ;  it  refers  to  the  National  League  ,  }  OU  aie  speaKii  „ 

now  of  the  old  Land  League  ?  ^  j.  that  hnd  been 

(The  President.)  All  I  had  in  my  mind  was  this,  that  the  only  lule  that  had  bee 

named  wls  75  pir  cent.,  whethe/  it  referred  to  the  National  League  or  the  Land 

^^{m\'LMhvood^)'^eTe  was  some  evidence  given,  I  think,  that  was  not  quite  in 

^^^(Mr^^.^Earrington.)  At  the  other  part  I  thijik  that  was  the  rule,  but  not  at  first. 
(sir  H.  James.)  Of  the  Old  Land  League. 
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{Mr  T.  Harrington.)  Of  the  Old  Land  League. 

89.625.  {Sir  R.  James.)  Did  you  receive  at  the  time  you  were  acting  on  the 
Executive  sums  of  money.  I  will  put  it  generally  first,  from  the  Branch  Leagues  ? — 
Yes. 

89.626.  Was  an  account  kept  of  those  moneys  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  of  every  penny 
received. 

89.627.  Of  the  sums  retained  by  the  branches,  was  any  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  those  sums  ever  sent  to  the  Central  Office  ? — No,  we  sent  down  people  to  look  up 
the  accounts. 

89.628.  “  Look  up,”  is  a  vague  term ;  to  do  what  ? — To  audit  the  accounts. 

89.629.  You  did  send  up  people  to  audit  the  accounts  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  part  of 
the  business  of  an  organiser. 

.  89,630.  I  will  come  back,  if  you  please,  to  that.  Let  me  ask  you,  I  am  quoting 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s,  I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  I  am  quoting  from, 
at  page  2201.  Mr.  Parnell  is  here  reported  to  have  said,  under  date  24th  of  September 
1881 

“  Ireland  subscribed  last  year  to  the  local  branches  of  the  Land  League,  for 
“  Land  League  purposes,  something  between,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  eighty 
“  and  ninety  thousand  pounds.” 

That  would  be  the  year  1880,  you  know  Mr.  Louden  ? — Yes. 

89.631.  “  Of  this  sum,  it  is  true,  only  a  very  small  sum,  about  20,000L  reached  the 
“  Central  Executive,  the  rest  having  been  spent  upon  local  expenses,  much  of 
“  whichj_it  is  possible,  will  not  be  necessary  this  year.” 

First  let  me  ask  you,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  do  you  think  Mr.  Parnell  had 
accurate  information  when  he  made  that  statement  ? — I  should  say  so. 

89.632.  Therefore  there  would  be,  taking  that  statement  to  be  accurate,  either 
70,000Z.  or  60,000L  expended  by  the  branches  — Yes.  What  year  ? 

89.633.  I  gave  you  the  year,  1880  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  fully  that  amount. 

89.634.  So  the  75  per  cent,  of  what  came  in  under  the  rule,  of  course  never  did 
reach  the  Central  League  ? — I  did  not  say  that  75  per  cent,  was  sent. 

89.635.  No,  we  have  got  it  as  a  written  rule? — But  you  must  remember  that  the 
money  all  came  from  the  Central  Branch,  that  60,000Z.  was  relief  money,  that  came 
from  America,  and  was  proposed  by  way  of  grant. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  understand  from  Mr.  Sexton  that  the  rule  to  which  reference  was 
just  now  made,  came  into  operation  after  the  Convention  of  September  1881 ;  that  is 
so  far  as  the  Land  League  is  concerned. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  understood  the  rule  that  was  given  was  much  earlier  than  that. 
(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  rule  was  given  in  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Land  League. 
{Sir  H.  James.)  I  daresay  that  is  so. 

89.636.  But  whatever  was  the  rule  we  have  it  here,  and  the  statement  meets  your 
sanction,  that  in  the  year  1880  there  was  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds. 

“  Of  this  sum,  it  is  true,  only  a  very  small  sum,  about  20,000Z.,  reached 
“  the  Central  Executive.” 

That  leaves  a  balance  you  know  ? — Were  subscribed  to  ? 

89.637.  Yes? — I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  I  think  that  has  reference  to  the  Relief 
Fund,  distributed,  which  came  to  us,  to  begin  with,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  branches. 
I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  such  a  large  sum  of 
money  could  have  been  subscribed  by  the  Land  League  branches.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake. 

89.638.  I  will  read  you  the  whole,  of  course  you  and  Mr.  Parnell  may  not  be  at  one 
on  the  subject  ? — I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake. 

89.639.  - 

“  Of  this  sum,  it  is  trtie,  only  a  very  small  sum,  about  20,0(X)Z.,  reached  the 
Central  Executive,  the  rest  having  been  spent  upon  local  expenses.” 

That  I  do  not  regard  as  meaning  relief  : — 

“  Much  of  which,  it  is  possible,  will  not  be  necessary  this  year.” 

Of  course  in  the  first  year  of  the  Lan4  League  you  would  have  local  expenses? — No ; 
that  is  a  mistake ;  he  meant  by  that,  that  there  was  no  distress  that  particular  year, 
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and  that  this  large  sum  of  money  would  not  bo  requir^  m  fact  that  no  such  sum  was 

subscribed  to  the  Land  League  as  90,000Z.  or  even  60,000Z. 

89  640  I  am  upon  the  words —  i,-  u  -i. 

The  rest  having  been  spent  upon  local  expenses,  much  of  which,  it  is 

Bv  IfSexpenses  Mr.  Parnell  evidently  meant  the  local  relief  fund. 

^89  641.  You  are  speaking  to  your  view  1—1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 
89’642.  At  any  rate  a  substantial  sum,  and  a  very  substantial  sum,  remained  in  the 
handfof  the  brLches  of  the  Land  League  for  distribution  1-No,  the  branches  had 

i-Vip  pnritrol  of  no  substantial  sum  of  money.  ^  j  o  mi. 

89  643.’  They  had  to  send  up,  and  did  send  up  to  you,  what  they  collected  .  -There 

was  4ry  little,  most  of  the  money  subscribed  by  the  local  branches  was  expended  in 

getting  up  meetings.  v  „ 

89  644.  Expended  by  them,  and  not  sent  to  you  .  les. 

89.645.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  saying  to  you  1— They  were  very  small  sums. 

89.646.  What  was  sent  to  the  local  branches ;  they  spent  what  they  liked  and  se 

the  balance  to  you  1— Yes,  in  the  beginning. 

89  647.  In  the  year  1880  I  am  speaking  of  1—1  es. 

89  648  Who  were  the  men  who  were  sent  down  to  audit  these  accounts, 
organisers  I  should  say.  I  remember  M,r.  Davitt  went  down  and  audited  the  relief 

expenditure  in  the  west.  ,  rm. 

QQ  AAQ  Who  were  acting  as  auditors  1 — Ihe  organisers.  .  , 

89,650*.  Their  name,  please  1— We  generally  sent  Mr.  Harris  where  there  was  no 

T^VshTtraVreteitirm™^^^^  have  heard  of.  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  l-Yes. 

89  652  When  he  comes  may  I  treat  him  as  the  principal  auditor  -  He  w^. 

89653*  How  long  was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  the  principal  auditor  1— He  was  a 
member  of  le  e  Jutive  from  the  beginning  and  doing  work  like  that  from  the 

***i9”654f  Did  he  send  you  up  any  reports? — Certainly,  to  the  executive. 

89,6^:  An7yo?saw  Aemf-I  did  not  see  them.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 

^"8765“  mfwould  see  them?-Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  probably  Mr.  Dillon 

nr  Mr  Sexton.  Mr.  Sexton  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  organisation.  _ 

89  658.  That  was  the  system,  that  the  accounts  of  the  branch  should  be  inspected^^ 
far  as  you  could,  tested,  and  then  the  result  of  the  audit  sent  to  the  Central  Leagu  . 

*^"87659'  (The  Presidmt.)  And  did  those  gentlemen  whom  you  ha,ve  named  constitute 
B  r:.e  nommittee  t— Not  alwavs ;  sometimes  Mr.  Kettle  would  act ;  it  depended 
‘unofwho  wS  be  fn  the  country  or  ;ho  would  be  in  Dublin.  When  Mr.  Egan  went 
to  Paris  he  practically  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  or  of 

no  fixed  finance  committee ?-No,  they  were 
"^^9  6M  (Sr  IX7m”®)'’i:anVo7  ^m'ory  help  us  to  the  extent  of  Earning  from 

^rmor^ember  of  the  executive,  who  would  be  there  at  the  time,  would  be  the 
nersons  to  look  up  the  accounts,  to  receive  the  accounts. 

^  89  662  Can  vou  give  a  name  to  that  gentleman  1— Mr.  Sexton  was  one  who  took  a 
very  active  Ta^  Mr  John  '011100  when  he  was  in  Dublin  always  went  mto  the 

‘’"Stees.”  Canyo^give  me  the  names  of  any  other  auditor  except  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  i 

wtotw'^lSftors.  I  give  way  to  you  upon  that  point  ? -No.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  other  name. 

89666.  How  many  branches  had  you  in  Ireland,  do  you  think,  at  that  time  . 
gave^Mr.  Davitt  850,  but  we  had  more  later  on  ;  at  present  I  caunot  tell  you. 
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89.667.  You  do  not  represent  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  audited 850 branch  accounts? 
— I  would  not  represent  any  such  thing. 

89.668.  Who  else  acted  ? — I  should  say  the  auditor  of  the  district  would  have  done 
it,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  even  could  not  tell  you  now 
what  district  Mr.  Boyton  audited.  I  had  a  vague  idea  he  was  organiser  for  Leinster, 
but  only  a  vague  idea. 

89.669.  I  think  you  have  used  a  phrase  you  did  not  mean  to  use.  You  said  auditor 
of  the  district,  do  you  mean  organiser  ? — I  meant  organiser  of  the  district.  I  was 
wrong. 

89.670.  Organiser  of  the  district? — Yes. 

89.671.  Perhaps  I  can  get  at  what  I  want  by  this,  who  were  the  organisers  of  the 
district  ? — Of  which  district. 

89.672.  Any,  I  want  to  get  at  the  auditors.  I  am  told  that  I  shall  get  at  it  probably 
by  getting  the  organisers,  who  were  organisers  during  1880  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

89.673.  Do  think? — The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell  you  was  that  there  was  the  chief 
organiser. 

89.674.  Who  was  he? — Mr.  Dillon  was  chief  organiser  first,  after  him  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

89.675.  Was  Sheridan  an  organiser  according  to  you? — Not  according  to  me  but  I 
heard  Mr.  Davitt  and  others  state  that  he  was.  He  was  in  one  sense  an  organiser. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Land  League,  I  do  not  believe  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  at  all.  Later  on  I  met  him  down  at  Dundalk,  one  day  and  asked  him  what 
brought  him  there.  He  told  me  he  was  sent  down  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  as  an  assistant 
organiser,  that  is  the  word  he  used,  and  that  is  all  I  know.  He  did  not  come  through 
Dublin,  but  came  round  through  Fermanagh. 

89.676.  And  in  whatever  sense  you  use  the  word  “  organiser  ”  as  applying  to  Mr. 
Sheridan  would  he  or  would  he  not  be  one  of  the  auditors  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking  ? — I  do  not  know,  he  said  so  and  we  have  heard  it  stated  here  and  of  course 
I  accept  it  that  is  all  I  know. 

89.677.  Taking  what  you  accept  that  is  in  your  mind  ? — I  really  do  not  know  much 
about  the  organising  business.  I  was  not  a  chief  organiser  and  the  organisation  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  organiser. 

81.678.  If  you  cannot  tell  me  say  so.  Should  you  say  that  Sheridan  was  a  man 
who  would  ever  audit  these  accounts  ? — Certainly,  if  he  was  an  organiser  I  would  say 
he  had  audited  the  accounts. 

81.679.  Is  that  your  general  knowledge  from  all  you  know  or  are  you  giving  heed 
to  that  which  you  think  you  can  rely  upon,  from  what  you  have  heard  would  you  say 
Sheridan  would  audit  the  accounts  or  not  ? — If  he  was  an  organiser,  yes. 

89.680.  Was  Brennan  an  organiser? — Never. 

89.681.  He  would  not  audit  the  accounts? — He  would.  1  would  not  say  exactly 
audit  them.  Brennan  would  look  after  the  books  in  the  office. 

89.682.  What  I  mean  by  auditors  auditing  the  books  of  the  branch  League  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  Brennan  ever  visited  a  branch  with  the  intention  of  making  an  audit. 

89.683.  Was  Walsh  of  Middlesborough  an  organiser? — Walsh  of  Middlesborough 
was  never  a  member  of  the  Land  League  in  his  life. 

89.684.  Was  he  or  was  he  not  an  organiser  ? — He  was  not  an  organiser,  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  never  saw  the  man  in  my  life,  and  never  heard  of 
him  until  the  other  day. 

89.685.  Was  John  Ferguson  an  organiser? — No. 

89.686.  Was  Boyton  an  organiser? — Boyton  was  an  organiser. 

89.687.  Would  the  payment  of  the  organisers  appear  in  the  accounts  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

89.688.  For  instance,  under  date  of  April  16th,  1881  ? — 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  From  what  source  do  you  get  that? 

89.689.  [Sir  R.  Jamea.)  From  the  account  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  from  February  4th, 
1881  to  July  28th.  It  is  exhibit  3.  We  have  here  J.  Ferguson,  organises  in  Scotland. 
Was  he  organiser  in  Scotland  ? — Who  ? 

89.690.  J.  Ferguson — John  Ferguson? — No;  John  Ferguson  was  not  an  organiser 
in  Scotland,  but  I  would  not  be  much  surprised  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Skye  or  Crofter  agitation. 

89.691.  Who  were,  according  to  you,  the  organisers  in  1880? — John  Dillon. 
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89.692.  No  one  else  ?— And  they  had  appointed— Boyton  I  would  say  would  be  one 
°*89!693."/thfnk  you  gave  one  the  name  of  Mr.  Sexton  !-No,  I  have  not  given  you 

*89  694. He  said  Mr.  Sexton  followed  as  chief  organiser  1— Certainly 

f'hief  organiser.  I  gave  you  the  name  of  Matthew  Harris.  •  ?  tt 

89,695.  fs*r  H.  James.)  You  said  Mr.  Sexton  was  chief  organiser  ?-He  was 

^T9%t.^That‘‘ma^y  nVttncM!^^^^^  visits  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  i 

_ Mq  I  do  not  believe  he  visited  a  branch  in  his  life  to  audit  the  accounts.  • 

89  697  Can  you  give  me  any  names  except  Harris  Shendan  in  the  qualihed  sense 

yofhavementiLed^it  and  Boyton?-!  think  Mr  Harrington  was  organiser  for  Kerry. 

T  think  he  took  charge  of  Kerry,  and  generally  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 

89  698  Which  Christian  name  is  it;  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  orMr.Edwar  . 

Mr  Sthy.  I  always  considered  that  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  had  charge  of  the 

it  awording^o  your  views  that  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  audited  the 
accounts  or  not?— Oh,  certainly  ;  or  got  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  ^ 

89  700  That  was  1880.  Did  that  system  of  audit  continue  during  the  year  1881  . 
-ThI  icoul  were  always  audited;  at  least  I  understood  so.  It  was  not  my 
tasinesrS  I  always  understood  so.  I  had  other  business  to  attend  to  »ltog«=*er. 

89  vS’  yL  branches  increased  after  the  relief  from  the  Ayears  Act  was  thrown 
+  f>iA  House  of  Commons  ? — Not  the  Arrears  Act,  it  was  the  Disturbance  Act. 

“Id  702  You  are  qu“e  right.  The  Disturbance  Belief  Act.  After  that  your 
branches  increased?— I  cannot  6x  the  dates  of  the  increase,  but  they  increased  over 

850,  that  is  all  I  know.  n ,  v 

Sgjot  InYthtt^dys^lnc'Taseri-N  necessarily  the  number  of  audits,  but  the 

How  often  did  these  audits  take  place  ?-I  am  testifying  to  what  I  really 
1  *  +Vi  niT  flhnnt  •  it  was  not  my  business.  I  had  other  things  to  look  after,  ^jec 

menTs“sales  of  farms  and  so  forth  The  legal  work  was  on  my  shoulders  entirely, 

Z  t ‘w:r:Toto"andits  yearly  or  half-yearly,  or  every  three 

TYiriTiths  •  what? — I  do  not  know  the  system.  _ ^ 

89  707  They  took  place  from  time  to  time  ? — They  took  place  from  time  o  i  . 

saw  tha^the  work  wa^  going  on  and  kept  myself  m 

«Q  708  Were  those  accounts  sent  up,  the  documents  kept  or  destroyed  .  ’  j  ^ 

wer!’docnmente  Xh  would  be  written  up  in  a  ledger  and  then  probably  destroyed. 
89,709:  Were  they  destroyed  to  your  knowledge  ?-Of  them  I  know  nothing. 

Yo*u  wli  not  say  they  were  ?— I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  it. 

S  71l'  Do  you  know  at  all,  if  these  documents  were  kept,  what  became  of  them  ?- 
Seeing  that  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  them,  I  think  it  excludes  the  whole 

‘’“sg'im:  know  what  became  of  them  at  all  if  you  do  not  say  so  ?-I  have  said 

^  '89^i*i  Coming,  Mr.  Louden,  to  the  five  days  in  October?— It  is  half-past  one. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

{The  Witness.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Henry  Have  you  that  letter  that  was  asked 
for  in  the  evidence  of  my  cross-examination,  is  it  found  .  _ 

89,714.  (Sir  H.  James.)  We  have  not  asked  for  it.  We  shall  return  to  •  J 
about  the  Archbishop  in  the  “Freeman.  We  shall  return  to  it.  y 

mention  it  now  do? — Yes,  I  wish — if  it  be  not  found  of  course  Mv 

89  715  No  We  cannot  find  it.  You  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  cou  .  y 
Lord's  will  allow  it  perhai«  to  be  produced  at  any  time  ?-I  have  a  distinct  recollection 

Sb^e.'^Yt'u'^  mentioned  the  “Freeman’s  Journal  ”?— And  the  “Connaught 
Telegraph.” 
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89.717.  And  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ? — Yes. 

89.718.  I  may  tell  you  you  may  be  able  find  it.  Mr.  Soames  has  searched  and  not 
been  able  to  find  it.  The  papers  are  here,  and  they  shall  be  at  your  disposal.  It  will 
be  shortly  after  June  5th.  It  will  probably  be  the  week  after.  Now,  Mr.  Louden, 
going  back  first  to  the  organisers,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington  was  the  organiser  for  the  south-west  of  Ireland  ? — 1  did  not  say  that.  I 
consider  Mr.  Harrington  had  control  more  or  less  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  not  that 
he  was  organiser. 

89.719.  Control  in  what  sense  ? — He  was  the  most  important  man  in  the  city  who 
came  to  town.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  Central 
Branch. 

89.720.  Was  that  the  business  of  organising  the  accounts  ?— I  do  not  think  he  was, 
because  I  said  so,  upon  the  question  of  the  accounts.  I  was  examined  about  a  tning 
of  which  have  scarcely  any  personal  knowledge  whatever;  and  in  talking  of  the 
organisation  of  branches,  I  had  reference  particularly  to  what  I  know,  that  is,  my  own 
branch  at  Westport,  and  I  know  Mr.  Davitt  did  come  down  there  and  make  an  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  the  branch  there.  I  know  nothing  more  about  the  accounts. 

89.721.  You  were  upon  the  executive  council? — Yes. 

89.722. ^  If  application  were  made  for  gi'ants  from  a  branch  of  the  League,  what  was 
te  practice  in  relation  to  considering  and  making  those  grants  ? — Members  of  the 
council  present  would  have  the  letter  of  application  submitted  to  them  by  the  secretary, 
and  they  would  consider  the  question,  and  they  would  grant  or  refuse,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

89.723.  And  then  would  a  letter  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  or 
by  an  acting  secretary  in  answer  to  the  application  ?— It  would  be  by  the  acting 
secretary. 

89.724.  I  think  you  know  Mr.  Dorris ;  was  he  acting  at  all  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes. 

89.725.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — William,  I  think. 

89.726.  You  have  known  Mr.  Dorris  some  time,  have  you  not  ?— Yes,  he  was  sub¬ 
editor  of  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ’’—reporter  or  sub-editor,  or  both  for  a  considerable 
time. 

89.727.  Was  he  in  September  1881  engaged  in  the  Land  League  offices  in  Dublin  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 

89.728.  In  what  capacity  ? — I  think  so.  In  September  1881  [  was  in  Courtray, 

89.729.  We  are  coming  to  October,  when  you  told  us  you  were  in  Dublin  ? _ I  think 

Mr.  Dorris  was  there,  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection.  Mr.  Dorris  acted  as  my 
secretary  for  some  time.  ^ 

89.730.  And  of  course  you  are  well  acquainted  with  his  handwriting  ? _ Well,  no  •  at 

the  present  moment  I  could  not  swear  to  his  handwriting.  I  have  iTo  recollection  of 
his  handwriting  at  the  present  moment. 

89.731.  Take  that  signature  and  tell  me  if  you  believe  that  to  be  his  handwritino-. 

Look  at  the  signature  {lettev  handed  to  the  witness^.  Only  look  at  the  signature  ^ _ 

Well,  I  would  not  undertake  to  swear  it. 

89.732.  What  is  your  belief.  He  has  been  acting  as  your  secretary.  What  is  your 
belief  ? — I  am  not  looking  at  the  contents.  I  am  looking  at  the  date. 

89.733.  Just  look  at  it.  I  do  not  mind  your  looking  at  the  date  ? — I  only  want  to 
look  at  September  29th. 

89.734.  We  have  his  writing  proved  by  other  witnesses.  What  is  your  belief  as  to 
that? — My  belief  m  jprimd  facie  that  is  his. 

89.735.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  a  man  named  Butterfield  ? — Yes 

89.736.  John  Butterfield  ?— Yes. 

89.737.  What  position  did  he  occupy  ? — I  do  not  know  what  his  position  was  but 
he  organised  a  meeting,^  or  I  think  he  was  a  member  of  a  branch  down  Newrv  or 

Dundalk.  I  forget  which,  and  I  remember  attending  a  meeting  at  which  he  was 
prssGnt- 

89.738.  Would  he  be  what  you  call  a  paid  organiser  ?— I  do  not  know. 

(The  President.)  He  organised  meetings. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  we  have  proof  on  this  subject. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  The  witness  did  not  say  he  was  an  organiser. 

{The  Witness.)  It  was  not  my  answer. 
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{Sir  n.  James.)  I  thought  you  said  you  knew  of  his  organising  at  some  place. 

(The  President.)  He  organised  a  meeting.  . 

89,739.  {Sir  H.  James.)  In  a  document  that  is  in  ? — I  do  not  remember  ever  having 

met  Mr.  Butterfield  but  that  once.  ,  ^  •  n  .  •  . 

89  740  In  a  document  that  is  in  there  are  rules  for  the  guidance  of  organisers,  and 
then’weget  J.  P.  Butterfield,  and  here  is  the  account:  “  To  secretary,  from  9th  of 
“  September  to  12th  of  October,  12L,  cash  advance  for  organising  purposes,  lOl.  Paid. 
“  J  O’Kellv  for  J.  Butterfield  ”  ?— See  whether  you  recognise  that  document,  li  is 
in  and  proved,  so  I  only  ask  you  to  refresh  your  memory  ?— Do  you  mean  this  account 


or  the  letter  ?  ^  x  -i.  9 

{The  President.)  Where  shall  I  find  a  reference  to  it . 

{Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  in  Farragher  s  evidence,  my  Lord. 

(m  “Statement  of  Expenses.”  ,  v 

(Sir  H  James.)  What  is  the  exhibit  nnmber?  The  witness  would  not  know  how 
it  IS  marked.  That  is  the  officer  of  the  court.  It  is  Farragher  exhibit  No.  43. 

rne  TOwess.)  What  did  you  ask  me?  „  ...  vr 

89.741.  Do  you  know  Butterfield’s  handwriting? — No,  I  never  saw  it  in  my  lite,  as 

far  as  I  know,  to  my  knowledge.  ^ 

89.742.  It  is  page  2080  I  wish  to  ask  you  ?— I  am  wrong  in  saying  what  1  did ,  i 

saw  him  twice.  I  went  down  to  defend  prisoners  there  when  he  was  present. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence,  at  page  3929,  he  is  asked  the 

question,  and  he  says  : — 

“  I  could  not  recollect  at  all  the  names  of  the  Land  League  organisers  at  the 
“  time,  and  I  have  since  been  able  to  recall  these  additional  names— My  Lynam, 
“  the  Rev.  Harold  Rylett,  an  Unitarian  clergyman.” 

It  is  printed  here  “  Mr.  Maurice  Butterfield.”  I  am  told  that  is  a  misprint. 

89  743.  Do  you  know  any  Mr.  Butterfield  besides  Mr.  John  Butterfield  .  I  know 

the  name  of  Butterfield,  and  I  know  nothing  else.  ,  ^  ^  .  vl-  Tf 

89  744  However,  there  we  have  got  the  individual.  Now  let  me  ask  you  tins,  it 
is  proved  in  Mr.  Dorris’  handwriting.  I  will  read  it  to  you,  because  I  wish  to  ask  you 
what  course  of  business  would  take  place  upon  this.  This  is  a  letter  signed  by 
William  Dorris,  27th  September  1881,  addressed  to  Patrick  Burke,  Kilvain,  Roscommon. 


It  is  quite  new  ; — 


“  Dear  Sir,  ,  •  .  •  xv  tu, 

“  The  Executive  are  anxious  to  give  you  some  assistance  in  tne  case,  iney 

“  have  directed  me  to  send  your  statement  to  our  solicitor,  and  to  inquire  ^kat 

“  the  costs  of  the  bail  motion  would  be.  They  are  of  opinion  that^the  friends  of 

“  the  prisoners  should  subscribe  half  the  expense,  yours  faithfully.  ’ 

And  here  is  the  memorandum  on  that  signed  “  John  Butterfield.”  I  can  only  put  in 
the  document  as  being  proved  to  be  Mr.  Butterfield’s  handwriting.  There  are  severa 
more  in  his  handwriting,  and  I  ask  for  a  comparison  by  your  Lordships.  Now,  my 
Lord,  the  memorandam  on  that  in  Mr.  Butterfield’s  handwriting  in  this  case  is 

“  Three  men  are  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  intimidation  and  housebreaking 
“  waiting  their  trial  at  Mullingar  Assizes  the  5th  December.  I  ii^ust  have  a 
“  promise  that  a  grant  will  be  made  for  their  families,  and  tney  will  be  defended 
“  by  counsel  sent  by  Executive.  21.  each  would  — 


The  word  “  be  ”  is  left  out—  „  .  • 

“  21.  each  would  be  well  received,  and  they  are  really  deserving 

“  1881” - 


8th  November 


I  think  it  is  November —  .  . 

“  John  Butterfield.  The  prisoners  are  7  weeks  in  jail. 

89  745  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  who  would  be  the  person  who  would  consider  such 
an  application  as  that?— The  letter  states,  I  think,  that  it  was  referred  to  the  solicitor, 

Mr.  McGough. 

89,746.  No,  I  think  not — 

“The  Executive  are  anxious  to  give  you  some  assistance  m  tne  case,  iney 

“  have  directed  me  to  send  your  ” - ? 

Is  that  Dorris’s  letter  ? 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  is  signed  Dorris. 


89.747.  {Sir  E.  James)  ;  — 

“  The  Executive  are  anxious  to  give  you  some  assistance  in  the  case,  and 
“  they  have  directed  me  to  send  your  statement  to  our  solicitor,  and  to  inquire 
“  what  the  cost  of  bail  motion  would  be.” 

Who  would  be  the  persons  who  would  consider  that  application  ? — If  I  were  there  I 
would  be  the  person.  I  happened  to  be  at  Courtray  at  the  time. 

89.748.  I  have  given  you  the  date,  September  1881  ? — I  was  at  Courtray. 

89.749.  What  would  Butterfield  have  to  do  with  that  ? — I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea., 

89750.  You  see  we  have  here  an  account : — 

“  To  Secretary,  from  9th  September  to  21st  October,  cash  advanced,  12Z.  For 
“  organising  purposes,  lOZ.” 

Would  Mr.  Butterfield  have  to  make  inquiries? — I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Butterfield 
would  have  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  I  did  not  understand  the  thing  at  all. 

89.751.  Where  is  Mr.  Butterfield  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

89.752.  If  anyone  should  know  it  I  should  be  glad. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  He  is  dead.  He  died  after  two  or  three  years. 

89.753.  {Sir  H.  James.)  You  would  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all.  I  saw  him 
twice  to  my  recollection,  and  only  twice  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a 
letter  written  by  him,  or  in  his  handwriting. 

89.754.  I  only  want  to  know.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  how  such  an  appli¬ 

cation  as  that  would  be  dealt  with  beyond  coming  before  the  executive,  or  whoever 
were  acting  ? — If  an  application  camd  to  me  for  a  contribution  for  the  defence  of 
prisoners  who  were  indicted  for  housebreaking,  or  anything  like  that - 

89^755.  We  have  got  intimidation. 

89.756.  {The  President.)  Would  you  let  him  finish? — I  should  reject  it  if  it  were 
housebreaking,  or  any  offence  of  the  sort. 

89.757.  The  words  were  “  intimidation  and  housebreaking  ”  ? — Most  decidedly  I 
would  reject  it. 

89.758.  That  looks  rather  like  moonlighting  to  you.  would  it  not? — Intimidation 
a  ud  housebreaking  ? 

89.759.  Yes,  put  them  together? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of  moon¬ 
lighting  except  in  Kerry  ;  but  “  intimidation  and  housebreaking  ”  ?  speaks  for  itself. 

89.760.  Very  well.  I  think  it  does.  Who  would  be  acting  on  the  executive  at  the 
latter  end  of  September  1881.  You  say  you  were  away? — 1  think  the  executive  were 
all  in  gaol,  or  nearly  all  in  gaol.  They  were  not  all,  but  a  good  many  of  them  were.  I 
really  do  not  know  who  was. 

89.761.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  are  two  dates? — I  really  do  not  know  who  was  there 
in  September. 

89.762.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Sexton  I  do  not  think - ? — Mr.  Sexton  was  seriously 

ill  at  the  time. 

89,76'.  Mr.  Sexton  I  do  not  think  was  ever  arrested  under  Mr.  Forsttsr’s  Act? — 
Indeed  he  was.  He  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  when  he  was  gravely  ill,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  life. 

89.764.  Was  Mr.  Harrison  in  charge  at  this  time — a  clerk? — I  never  met  him  in  my 
life. 

89.765.  Do  not  you  know  him  ? — No,  never  saw  him. 

89.766.  Was  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  in  charge  at  all? — When  I  came  back  from 
France  Mr.  O’Connor  was  sent  there  to  regulate  and  organise  the  oflSce. 

89.767.  What  was  the  exact  date  you  came  back  from  France  ? — About  the  26th  or 
the  27th  of  September. 

89.768.  That  is  the  date  that  you  found  Arthur  O’Connor  in  charge? — He  told  me 
he  was  not  in  charge,  but  he  came  there  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  office.  There 
was  considerable  disorganisation  owing  to  the  arrest  of  the  members  who  were  in 
Kilmainham  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act. 

89.769.  Did  you  remain  attending  the  offices  till  the  League  was  suppressed  ? — No. 
Up  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest. 

89.770.  Till  the  15th? 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  13th. 
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89  771.  (Sir  H.  Jamies.)  What  course  did  you  take  then,  did  you  leave  Dublin?— I 
had  to.  My  affairs  were  in  a  sad  state  of  arrears  at  the  time,  and  I  had  to  go  down 
and  look  after  them,  and  I  had  to  go  and  attend  at  the  s^e  of  some  catt.e. 

89  772  Did  you  leave  Dublin  on  the  16th  or  15th?— No,  I  will  not  say  that,  but  I 
distinctly  remember  being  in  Dublin  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested,  and  I  remember 

leavinsr  u  few  days  afterwards.  n  p  i 

89  773.  We  are  on  very  minute  details? — Well,  about  two  days  afterwards. 

89,774.  Did  you  know  any  anything  whatever  of  the  removal  of  the  Land  League 

books  ? — Absolutely  nothing. 

89  775.  (T/ie  What?— Nothing  whatever.  _  ^ 

89  776.  (Sir  H.  James.)  You  had  been  on  the  Executive  Couned  .—Yes. 

89  777.  And  of  course  you  had  seen  books  and  documents  in  the  ounce  .  Yes. 

89^778.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  never  been  consulted  as  to  the  removal 

of  these  books  and  documents  ? — Never.  _ 

89  779  Have  you  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  given  evidence  from  information 
obtained,' have  you  obtained  any  information  as  to  what  has  become  of  these  books  or 
documents  ? — I  never  asked  a  question  on  the  subject,  sir,  never. 

88  780.  It  is  but  fair  to  you  to  put  a  question  to  you.  When  you  knew  the  othce 
had  been  broken  up,  did  j-ou  not  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  books  and  documents  . 

-When  the  office  Ld  been  broken  up,  why  did  1  not  ? 

89  781  Yes  ’ _ Well,  for  the  simple  reason  I  considered  everything  was  done  that 

ought  to  be  done;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  Land  League  were  in  perfectly  competent 
hands.  There  was  another  reason  at  that  time.  There  was  a  Ladies  Land  League;  and 
they  had  control  in  matters  of  relieving  the  tenants,  and  ^bat  sort  of  thing,  and  they 
took  up  a  large  portion  of  the  work  previously  done  by  the  Land  League  Executive 
They  iLked  after  tenants  who  were  evicted— after  their  wives  and  children,  and  built 
huts^  and  acted  in  a  general  way  towards  the  distress  of  the  poor,  and  they  largely 
took’np  the  work  done  by  the  Land  League.  That  is  another  reason  why  I  did  not 

interfere  with  the  Land  League,  and  asked  no  question.  t  i  'a 

89  782.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  caught  your  answer.  I  tffink  you  said  you 
thought  matters  were  in  competent  hands  ?— In  competent  hands;  in  proper  hands;  in 

^^^89  783^^To  whom  do  you  refer  personally  when  you  said  m  competent  hands  ?— 
When  I  said  that,  I  had  no  individual  in  my  mind.  I  concludea  the  affairs  of  the 
LeRgue  would  be  looked  after.  Mr.  Egan,  who  was  in  Par^>  for  example,  would  see 
that  proper  persons  would  be  there  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  League. 

89  784  You  see  the  leaders  were  in  prison? — Most  of  them.  Mr.  John  Ferguson 
was  out  Mr.  P.  D.  Sullivan  was  out,  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  was  not  a  member  of  the 
executive,  but  he  exercised  some  control.  He  was  out,  and  Pat  Egan  was  out.  All 

the  members  of  the  executive  were  by  no  means  in  prison. 

89,785.  Just  now  I  understood  you  to  say  most  of  them,  the  leading  members  . 

Most  of  them  were,  decidedly.  •  .  • 

89  786  Under  those  circumstances,  you  being  at  large,  did  not  you  squire  w  o 

had  4ken  possession  of  those  documents  belonging  to  the  League?— To  be  candid  with 
you  I  never  looked  upon  the  books  of  the  League  as  being  of  any  great  importance. 

^  89  787  Nor  the  documents?— Nor  the  documents.  I  never  came  across  a  document 
during  my  experience  in  the  League  offices  that  was  of  any  great  importance. 

89,788.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  handwriting  ?— No. 

89  789  Yo  say  you  do  not  know  it.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Harrison  .  Mr.  Harrison  . 

Never  met  him.  ^  I  never  saw  him  to  my  knowledge  It  is  J 

him.  I  did  not  recollect  it  when  I  heard  the  name  mentioned  at  the  time.  Did  1  know 

him  ?  I  heard  he  was  an  army  officer  on  half  pay.  j  mi,  ^ 

89,790.  You  never  heard  he  was  left  in  the  office  ?— No  I  never  heard.  That  he  was 
in  Dublin;  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Arthur  O’Connor;  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
War  Office  ;  in  particular  that  he  was  a  British  officer  ?  You  have  no  information  of 
any  kind  or  description  to  give  me  with  relation  to  those  books  or  documents  .  No,  I 

said  before  if  I  had  I  would  tell  you  at  once.  ^  v  i 

89  791.  You  knew  inquiry  was  being  made  as  to  these  documents.  You  knew  some 

time  ago  that  inquiry  was  being  made  as  to  what  had  become  of  those  documents  . 

I  heard  it  in  Court  several  times. 
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89.793.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  trace  tLem  since  ? — Never.  I  never  discussed 
the  question  with  a  human  being. 

89.794.  That  I  will  take  from  you. 

89.795.  {The  President.)  Does  anybody  else  know? — I  never  spoke  to  anyone. 

89.796.  Has  anybody  else  attempted  to  find  what  became  of  them  ? — That  I  know 
nothing  about.  I  never  asked  a  question  about  it,  and  I  never  spoke  of  the  books. 

{The  President.)  I  suppose  we  shall  hear.  On  behalf  of  the  Commission,  I  express 
the  desire,  and  I  may  say  we  expect  that  a  search  should  be  made,  and  we  should  hear 
what  has  been  done. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L  Smith.)  I  emphatically  agree  with  that. 

{Mr.  Lochwood.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  emphatically  agree  with  what  the  President  has  said 
{Mr  LocJcivoood.)  As  I  understand  from  the  conduct  of  the  case  every  search  has  been 
made.  Wherever  books  and  documents  have  been  forthcoming  they  have  been 
produced  here. 

{ The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  What  became  of  the  books  of  the 
Land  League.  It  is  time  inquiries  were  made  what  became  of  them.  Into  wbn^p 
hands  did  they  pass.  Where  were  they  taken  ? 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  My  Lord,  there  are  numbers  of  books  that  have  not  been 
examined  at  all.  I  understand  we  have  not  heard  of  any  books  that  have  not  been 
produced. 

89.797.  {Sir  H.  James.)  We  will  keep  to  documents,  Mr.  Louden.  Mr.  Dorris  is 
alive,  of  course,  we  hear  ? — Yes. 

89.798.  You  have  interested  yourself  in  this  case.  Have  you  not  taken  the  evidence 

°  ^  wrongly  informed  ?— Of  some  of  the  witnesses  ? 

89.799.  I  think  you  have  ?— Oh,  no.  I  am  just  thinking— No.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  one. 

89.800.  When  I  say  taking  the  evidence  I  am  speaking  of  what  you  well  know  in 
the  pr^ession  Have  you  not  taken  evidence  from  them  and  discussed  matters  with 
the  witnesses  ?— In  this  case  ?  Oh,  decidedly  not.  I^have  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
this  case,  and  I  have  taken  an  interest  as  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  Land 
League,  and  I  have  taken  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  case  as  my  own  character  has 
wTate^S^  strongly  attacked  in  this  Court.  But  I  must  say  I  have  taken  no  evidence 

89.801.  In  respect  of  the  Mayo  witnesses.  Have  you  not  seen  Mayo  witnesses— 
of  the^m  ^  county  ?— Never  spoke  to  one  of  them,  and  never  took  the  evidence  of  one 

89.802.  If  you  say  so  I  will  take  it  ?  -I  have  interested  myself  in  other  matters,  and 

^  or  the  other,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

89.802.  {Sir  H  James.)  Perhaps,  it  will  save  time,  before  I  ask  the  witness  any 
question  about  it  if  your  Lordships  see  the  document  that  was  put  in,  stated  that  three 
men  were  in  gaol  charged  with  housebreaking,  and  that  a  sum  of  21.  each  would  be 

Tat  W  W,'  ^  ^ord,  in  one  of  the  books 

tnat  has  been  producea,  Exhibit  D.  2,  there  comes  an  entry _ 

“  November  16th,  J.  J.  Butterfield,  61.” 

89.803.  Now  Mr.  Louden,  I  have  got  to  deal  with  a  very  serious  matter  with  vou  • 

Le^ue^^Ldd  ^certaln  society  called  the  Herds  Society  ?-Yes,  the  Herds’ 

T  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  Herds 

eague .  I  think  about  1880  or  1881,  I  think  it  was  in  1880. 

89.805.  Will  you  pve  me,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the  date  you  say  you  became 
acquainted  with  the  Herds  League  ?-It  was  in  connexion  with  these^  SJtrages 

made'SqSries.'^  ^  Maamtrasna  murder, Ind  I 

89.806.  I  want  the  date  from  you;  I  will  not  have  the  facts?— It  was  about  the 

date  0  these  murders,  and  you  can  get  the  date  in  that  way.  The  onlyTay  l  can  fix 
the  date  is  to  give  the  date  of  this  murder.  ^ 

say  yfffirs‘l“he«rrs\f  ^ive  me  the  date  when  yon 

say  you  nrst  beard  of  the  Herds  League  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ^ 
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«Q  soft  In  the  investigation  of  what  murder  was  it,  that  caused  the  mention  of  the 
H  rd’s  League? — It  was  in  connection  with  the  murder  of  Lyden  at  Letterfrack,  I 
think.  I  think  that  was  the  first  intimation  I  got  of  it. 

89,809.  What  county  is  that  in  ? — That  was  in  Galway. 

89’810'.  Is  that  the  Lyden  murder?— Yes.  .,,00-.  i  oi  ^  #  nf 

89*, 811.  That  is  the  24th  of  April,  two  attacks  24th  of  April,  1881,  and  21st  of  May 

1QQ1? — Yes,  that  was  about  it.  ,  j  r  i. 

^^89  812.  I  understand  you  to  say - ?— That  was  the  first  time  I>eard  of  that. 

80  818  Slowly  please? — Then  I  think  I  traced  it  back  to  an  earlier  ate. 

89*814.  I  want  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  date.  I  have  a  reason  for  that,  please  . 

^^89,815.  You  recollect  Feerick’s  murder — David  Feerick? — That  I  think  is  in  June 
1880*  I  think  so,  somewhere  thereabout. 

89,8li  In  relation  to  that  murder  you  said,  I  understood,  some  young  fellows  shot 

^^?9  817  Did  they  belong  to  any  secret  society  ?  I  have  no  idea.  5  nv, 

89!818.  Then  you  do  not  connect  them  in  any  way  with  the  Herd  s  League  .  —Oh, 

nni-  -ni-  nil  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  3  a- 

89  819  Norif  you  will  answer  my  question  simply  ?-I  have  answered  the  question 
T  wait  to  explain  the  matter.  You  ask  me  about  the  date.  Feeriok  was  shot  dow  n  on 
thi  hiehroad'^  he  was  immediately  picked  up  by  Mr.  Glover  the  county  surveyor  and 
le  saw  aTouog  ““  away  trL  .the  place,  and  he  drew  the  inference  that  the 

vmino-  man  shot  him  down,  and  he  walked  away.  ,  .  ,  •  o  i?  n  o  ? 

89  820  Your  impression  was  that  some  young  fellows  shot  him  .  e  ow  . 

89  821  Some  young  fellows  ?— There  were  no  more  than  one  or  two,  I  think.  Tnere 
were  nrmore  tLn  two  anyhow.  Mr.  Glover  told  me  there  was  no  person  within  reach 
It  tto  ti^!  there  was  a  funeral  far  off,  but  only  either  one  or  two  young  men 
*89,822.  (The  President.)  You  spoke  of  it  as  a  most  daring  thing  i— So  it  was,  men 

"*'89  823"  ^smposffrom  the  apparent  danger  of  some  of  those  people  seeing  theml- 
T1  .  9  nVloTronen  daylieht,  on  the  open  road,  within  one  mile  of  Ballinrobe. 
^^824.  (Sir  H.  James.)  You  did  not  attribute  that  murder  to  Herds  League . 

‘^'?q'*825  "olany  secret  Society  1-1  did  not  know  of  any  sedret  society  ;  it  w^  done  . 
1  beUeve  bV  eSer  one  or  two  men  ;  what  they  were  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  men 
who  were  summoned  and  charged  were  found  not  guilty,  and  there  were  five  of  them 

*^^89^82(1  ^Then  what  did  the  daring  consist  of  1 — In  facing  a  man  who  was  well  known 
to  be  armed,  on  tie  high  road,  in  open  daylight,  within  a  mile  of  a  town  where,  at  that 
+•  o  +>ipre  were  cavalry  patrols,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  an  enormous  bo  y 

'  C  at  Xnl^lt  and  of  thousand  men  ;  I  think  that  was  a  danng 

^^89  827  How  far  was  the  murder  from  from  where  these  2,000  men  were  ?— There 
rp^two  roads  one  going  from  .Ballinrobe,  and  the  other  going  in  the  direction  of 
CasSar  ioroTs  fhe  lelds  it  would-  be  500  yards,  and  there  were  fields  and  high 
ysrallq  betwoon  where  the  murder  was  committed  and  the  funeral.  n  -l 

89  828  I  do  not  gather  what  distance  that  would  be  ?  I  said  four  or  five  un 
hilt  T  am  not  at  all  certain.  The  distance  was  not  long  by  any  means. 

^'‘S!829  You  know  this,  young  man,  or  these  two  young  men  were  never  discovered  . 

89  830  Do  you  know  of  any  strangers  being  in  the  district  at  that  time!— No. 
89831.  Now  please  attend.  The  statementwas  that  the  Herds  League  was  a  society 

.  oreaniseci  for  murder  1— That  is  my  belief.  j  u  ■ 

89,832.  And  was  a  society  organised  for  murder  and  connected  wi  an  eing  i 

the  pay  of  the  police  ?— Connected  with.  '  .  ,  tt  t  t 

89  833  I  have  got  your  words? — Yes,  but  connected  with  the  Herds  League. 
!p;^.lid  sS  a  thing  I  said  that  Head  Constable  Whelahan  was  well  known  to 
hale  organised  outrage  in  the  district,  and  he  was  in  touch  with  the  parties-one  of 
them*  that  is  what  I  said. 
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89.834.  I  took  the  trouble,  it  was  so  serious  to  me,  to  ask  the  shorthand  writer  for 
the  exact  words? — There  was  a  policeman,  in  this  Court  who  proved  the  existence  of 
the  Herd’s  League  in  Roscommon.  He  was  asked  the  question.  It  was  I  who  sug¬ 
gested  the  question,  and  he  said  he  did  hear  of  such  a  league.  Mj  Lord,  I  thought  it 
so  serious  I  took  the  trouble  to  get  the  shorthand  writer  to  give  me  this.  ‘‘  Do  jou 
“  know  as  the  result  of  your  investigation  of  this  Herds  League  organisation  was  in 
“  any  way  connected  with  or  mainly  in  the  pay  of  the  police.”  That  is  what  I  am 
calling  your  attention  to  ?-^I  certainly  did  not  mean  for  one  minute  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  Herds  League  was  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  but  that  it  was  in  connexion  with 
the  police. 

89.835.  That  being  upon  the  note,  I  now  ask  you  whether  you  desire  to  alter  your 
evidence,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  ? — Certainly.  “  In  the  pay  of  the  police.”  I  do  not 
know  the  Herds  League  was  in  the  pay  of  the  police., 

89.836.  Do  you  wish  to  withdraw  that  statement  ? — Yes,  “  In  the  pay  of  the  police.” 
I  certainly  said  this  man  Tracy  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  police,  and  from  my 
information  Whelehan  was  unquestionably  a  party  to  murder  and  other  outrages  in 
that  district,  and  he  has  lost  his  life  at  that  work. 

89.837.  You  have  repeated  a  great  many  things  a  great  many  times.  If  you  will 
kindly  attend  to  the  question  we  shall  shorten  the  matter  ? — I  will  try, 

89.838.  I  will,  please,  have  an  answer  from  you  ? — Will  you  repeat  your  question? 

I  thought  I  had  answered  it, 

89.839.  The  Herds  League,  you  say,  was  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  murder  ? 
So  I  was  informed,  and  outrage  generally, 

89.840.  And  I  understand  you  to  fix  the  date  when  you  knew  of  that  to  be  in  the 
year  1881  ? — I  told  you  I  fixed  the  date  from  Lydon’s  murder,  who  was  a  herd 
himself. 

89.841.  I  have  given  you  the  date  of  Lydon’s  murder  ?— Well,  that  was  the  time. 

89.842.  We  have  got  the  date  of  that  right  V. — Yes. 

89,848.  Did  you  learn  where  the  Herds  League  existed  ?— I  heard  that  it  began 
in  Rosscommon.  It  was  sworn  to  here  by  a  policeman. 

89.844.  Grive  me  the  name  of  the  policeman  { — He*  was  one  of  the  witnesses  here, 
but  I  really  forget  his  name. 

89.845.  He  gave  you  no  information.  You  knew  of  this  before  ?— Yes ;  I  did  not 
know  before  that  it  was  formed  in  Roscommon. 

89.846.  You  say  this  Herds  League  was  formed  in  Roscommon  ? — Yes  ;  the  police¬ 
man  swore  it.  ,  '  ^ 


do  you  swear  it  now,  according  to  your  belief  ?— According  to  my 


you  say  some 


your  own 
not  know 
policeman 
a  murder 


89.847.  But 
belief,  yes. 

89.848.  {The  President.)  Is  your  belief  founded  only  upon  what 
witness  has  said  ? — That,  my  Lord,  and  a  statement  made  to  me. 

89.849.  Do  not  refer  to  what  the  witness  has  said,  but  what  you  know  in 
knowledge,  or  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  state  ? — Up  to  that  time  I  did 
wl^ere  the  organisation  was  founded,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Davitt  to  ask  this 
coming  from  the  district  whether  he  knew  of  a  Herds’  League,  which  was 
organisation,  and  he  said  yes  ;  fie  heard  of  it  in  Roscommon. 

I  ask  my  friend’s  assistance?*  Probobly  Mr.  Davitt  will 
recollect,  if  he  put  the  question,  the  name  of  this  policeman. 

(  Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do  not  remember  the  name,  but  I  recollect  the  evidence  of  the  police¬ 
man  distinctly.  ^ 

{Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  not  in  my  recollection.  My  friends  have  given  it  me.  I  think 
it  IS  Patrick  Murphy. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L. .Smith.)  What  is  the  page? 

V,  question  it  is  at  page  781.  It  is  in  the  eross-ezamination 

..  did  you  learn  about  this  meeting  being  held;  did  you  read  a 

at  BallyLkiY  announced,  a  National  Leag4  meeting 

‘I  (Q.)  There  was  no  public  announcement  ?—( 4.)  I  think  not. 

moriini?‘'l/iV^“T  meeting  in  the  papers  the  following 

morning  ? — (4.)  Ho;  I  never  saw  a  report  of  it.  ° 
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“(■O')  Are  vou  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  papers  ? — (/L;  Yes. 

“  (Q.)  Which  papers?— (A.)  The  ‘Freeman’s  Journal’  generally 

^“^(qJ^You  did  not  read  in  the  ‘Freeman’s  Journal’  about  this  particular 

“  meeting  ? — {A.)  No  ; .  I  never  saw  it  in  any  paper. 

“  (0.)  Do  you  know  if  the  meeting  was  a  herds’  meeting? — (A.)  it  was  not 

“  a  herds’  meeting.  o  /  ^  \  mi 

“  (Q.)  There  was  a  great  number  of  herds  present? — (A.)  There  were  three 

“  or  four,  perhaps  more.  /.\mi  •■Ui.u 

“  (0.')  Are  you  sure  there  were  no  more  ? — {A.)  There  might  be  more, 

“  (0.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  Galway  ? — (A.)  In  Galway  since  October 
“  1883 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  know,  or  did  you  hear  of  the  existence  of  a  Herds  League  in 

“  Glaway  ? — (A.)  I  did  ;  I  heard  of  it,  i  j  9  -vr 

“  fd.')  You  did  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  [—^o. 

“  (Q-)  Who  did  you  hear  it  from? — (A.)  I  read  it  in  the  paper,  or  heard  it 

in  several  other  ways.  i  ^ 

“  (Q.)  You  did  not  hear  it  ofidcially  ?— (A.)  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

“  (Q  )  Did  you  hear  anything  about  its  ramifications  . — (A.)  JNo. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  hear  it  existed  in  Eoscommon  ?— (A.)  I  may  have. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  hear  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

“  (Q.)  Do  you  think  you  did? — I  cannot  say. 

“  rai  Do  you  think  it  existed  in  Roscommon?— I  daresay  it  did.  • 

“  (0)  Who  knocked  down  Donohoe? — (A.)  I  think  the  crowd  did  it. 

“  (q!)  Did  you  think  it  was  the  herds  did  it  ?— (A.)  There  were'  no  herds  on 

the  p^iat^  ^  thought  you  told  me  there  were  some  herds  at  the  meeting  ?  (A.) 

“  Yes,  but  not  on  the  platform.  l  7  f  a  \ 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Herds  League  was  a  secret  one  .  (A.)  JNo. 

“  (Q.)  The  Herds  League  ?— (A.)  No. 

“  (Q.)  You  never  did? — ^(A.)  No.  ^  t  i.  j  u 

“  (0.)  Did  you  hear  it  was  a  combination? — (A.)  As  far  as  I  heard  about  it 

“  or  read,  I  think  it  was  something  in  the  nature  of  the  National  League. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  ever  read  in  any  paper  that  it  was  associated  with  tne 

“  Natignal  League  ?— (A.)  No,  I  cannot  say  I  did.  r  1  •  1  4.1  ^ 

{The  President.)  This  is  the  witness  you  are  referring  to  who  laid  the  foundation  for 

^’’sg'sTo.^Tsir  H.  Jarr.es.)  Now,  Mr.  Loudeo,  to  investigation  in  1881  caused  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Herds  League  had  committed  this  murder  .  Which 

“'Sl^SL  ^yts1"the“Lydeu  you  spoke  of.  Was  that  the  result  of  the  investigation  ?- 
Yes  I  heard  that  an  organiser  came  down  to  that  district,  and  that  he  had  enro  e^ 
Tome  yoLg  men  of  thf  district  in  this  Herds  League,  and  I  heard  that  Lyd*n  s 

murder  was  perpetrated  by  members  of  that  Herds  League.  f  i-Lra 

89  852.  You  have  withdrawn  now  what  I  was  principally  about  to  ask  you  about,  t  e 
paf 5  the  uolice.  That  ofcourse  you  have  given  up.  Do  you  suggest  that  murder 
was  in  any  Vay  organised  by  the  police  ?-Lyden  s  murder  ? 

89’,S4.  That  is^in  1881  ?— I  swear,  however,  that  I  believe  it  was  the  result  of  the 
organisation  started  by  the  organiser  of  the  Herds  League. 

Sfsl  But  nofStgat^by^^  !-Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  the  police  paid  a 

Itttotquestion  of  payment  but  connexion  with  ?-No,  I  do  not  know 

*^^9,858.  Therefore  this  was  independent  action  of  the  Herds  League  as  far  as  the 

'^  89,859.  I  understood  you  to  say,  too,  that  the  Herds  League  existed  for  one  purpose, 
to  shoot  down  Land  Leaguers  ?— Commit  outrages  on  Land  Leaguers. 

89,860.  I  am  using,  I  think,  your  very  word,  “  to  shoot  Land  League  s. 
the  object  of  the  Herds’  League  was  it,  or  one  of  the  objects  . 
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{Mr.  Davitt.)  He  said  Land  Leaguers  had  been  shot  by  them. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  I  took  down  his  words. 

{The  President.)  You  will  find  that  is  so.  “  They  shot  Land  Leaguers.” 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  my  note.  “  To  shoot  Land  Leaguers.” 

{The  President.)  Possibly  that  may  have  been  said  too,  and  they  did. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 

89.861.  Was  that,  according  to  your  view,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  existence  of  the 
Herds  League  ?— I  was  informed  that  it  was  a  murder  organisation.  I  think  that  is 
what  I  swore. 

89.862.  I  am. on  shooting  Land  Leaguers.  “  To  shoot  Land  Leaguers  ”  I  do  not 
swear  the  Herds  League  was  got  up  specially  to  shoot  Land  Leaguers. 

89.863.  Did  they  shoot  Land  Leaguers  ? — There  was  an  attempt  to  murder  a  Land 

Leaguer  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  Mr.  McGloy.  He  was  driving  on  an  outside  car  and 
a  man  came  before  him  on  the  road  and  presented  a  gun,  and  he  either  missed  him 
or  the  gun  missed  fire  (I  forget  which)  and  McGloy,  who  was  on  the  car,  got  off  the 
car  aM  ^ot  him  dead.  I  do  not  think  that  case  was  brought  before  this  court  at  all. 
This  McGloy 's  father  entertained  me  at  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Foxford  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  where  he  lives,  and  he  himself  is  a  strong  Nationalist,  and  I  may  say 
that  the  man  he  shot  was  a  pensioner.  ^ 

89,864  You  may  be  under  an  apprehension  that  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question 
My  question  to  you  is,  do  you  represent  that  the  Herds  League  existed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  shooting,  or  did  shoot  Land  Leaguers  ?  Keep  to  the  Herds  League,  please  ?- 
^  «Q  say  shoot,  but  tney  unquestionably  committed  graye  outrage  upon  them 

89.865.  Did  you  know  that  in  1881  ?— Yes.  &  f  ^ 

89.866.  You  did  ? — Yes. 

89.867.  Then  you  treated  the  Herds  League  as  a  body  existing  for  the  purpose  of 

to  the  Land  League  ?-Qh,  decidedly.  ^  ^ 

89.868.  With  that  knowledge  in  your  possession,  what  steps  did  you  take  to  brino- 

these  men  to  justice  ?— To  bring  which  men  to  justice  ?  ^  ^  °  ^ 

8q  S7n  ?— I  did  not  know  the  individual  members  of  it. 

89,870.  No,  no,  but  did  you  give  any  information  that  the  murders  and  outrafrP« 
were  being  committed  by  a  secret  body-by  the  Herds’  League  ?-0n  my  solemf  Sh 
I  believe  Sergean  Whelehan  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Herds  LeagurbTnrn 
Connemara  as  well  as  the  men  themselves,  and  that  there  was  not  ^he  slightest 
o_  to  give  information  to  the  police;  that  the  agent  provocateur  .Z 

89,871  I  will  deal  with  your  answer  and  explanation  afterwards  Will  vou  bp  o-nnri 
enough  to  answer  the  question  ?-I  took  no  steps  whatever  to  give  informZl  tl  ft 
Government  or  to  the  police,  none  whatever;  but  at  the  same  time T tra. 
organisation  was  concerned,  I  warned  the  youii?  men  on  mv  own  ^  f  J'l 

'^‘7.  in  any  meetings  orer  in  Connemara.^  " 

SQOTq  T  "  “."I  ""g  “  yon  please  ?_Yes. 

89,875.  That  being  so  did  you  not  wish  to  bring  these  men  to  iustice  ?  T  wo  m 
wish  to  see  them  suppressed  and  brought  to  iustice  anv  nf  fhorr,  A 

°t;876  1'  r"”  or^s::  stcmeV  ^ 

the  mnlm  in  4“  dfstr  rLaften  comSed^S  *’’f  ’ 

Herds  League,  that  you  did  not  thTnk  Z  wS  assfst  ‘“o 

if  you  gave  information  m  respect  to  them  ? — No,  unfortunatelv  in  T™!  justice 

entente  between  the  police  and  the  people.  There  is  no  ®  there  is  no 

and  the  people,  and  in  a  case  like  that  1  consider  it  is  tL  b^n  ® 

Executive  to  detect  crime,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  .the  Ezecutiv^trhunt 

in  the  shape  of  tPe  Herds  TiPncrnp  or-  «  i^.s.ecuuve  to  hunt  up  anything 

believe  that  by  any  means  it  wasVrt  of  my  bushesT"'^*'’'  I  do  no  t 
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89  877  (The  President.)  How  can  the  Executive  detect  crime  if  nobody  will  give 
them’  information  1— Unfortunately  that  is  the  case,  and  that  is  why  very  rarely  crime 
is  detected  in  Ireland.  It  is  because  of  the  system  of  Government  which  exists  in 

Ireland,  and  which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial. 

89  878.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  enter  into  any  political  discussion,  but  1  want  this. 

If  that  want  of  entente  exists  between  the  people  and  the  police  of  it  course  is  very  difficult 
for  the  police  to  obtain  information  from  the  people  as  to  crime  .  through  spies. 

89  879.  From  the  people,  I  said? — From  the  people,  verydifficult,  because  the  people 
look  ’upon  the  police  as  their  enemies,  representing  an  alien  power. 

89  880.  That  may  be  the  cause.  Take  that  as  the  cause.  Ihe  fact  exists.  You 
were  very  anxious,  I  assume,  to  prevent  outrages  being  committed  ?— Oh,  I  will  shorten 
the  matter  for  you.  If  I  gave  information  to  the  police  I  would  not  be  a  Land 
Leaffuer  24  hours,  or  I  would  not  be  able  to  hold  up  ray  head,  because  they  Would  say 
I  was  a  spy.  You  must  remember  that  these  things  are  looked  upon  quite  differently, 

Sir  Henry  James,  in  Ireland  and  in  England. 

89,881.  I  will  not  say  one  word  in  reply.  I  have  your  answer  ■ 

89  882.  Again,  I  have  got  it  down  and  I  suppose  you  spoke  deliberately  what  you 
last  said.  Inasmuch  as  you  were  desirous  to  stop  outrage  if  you  could,  do  you  represent 
to  the  Commission  that  you  intentionally  abstained  from  giving  information  to  the 
police  for  the  reasons  you  have  now  stated  ? — No.  I  have  not  said  that  I  intentionally 

kept  back  any  information.  I  have  not  said  that.  t 

89  883.  But  you  did  not  give  it  ?— But  I  say  now  as  I  have  said  before  that  I  co  - 
sider’it  was  none  of  my  duty  whatever  to-  interfere  with  the  police  authorities  in  the 

detection  of  crime.  ^  .• 

89,884.  And  by  interfering  you  mean,  I  presume - ?— Giving  mtormation. 

89  885  Then,  Mr.  Louden,  speaking  to  you'iiow  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
of  "the  Land  League,  am  I  to  understand  that  if  you  had  in  your  possession  information 
that  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  crime  you  would  abstain  from  giving  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  police  ?— If  you  put  it  in  this  way,  that  a  certain  person—  _ 

89,886.  I  await  your  answer,  I  assure  you  ?— Will  you  kmdly  put  it  again  . 

89  887  I  will.  I  will  put  it  as  clearly  as  I  can.  Speaking  to  you,  Mr.  Louden,  as 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Land  League,  do  I  understand  you  that  if 
you  had  information  in  your  possession  which  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  crime,  you 

would  abstain  from  giving  that  information  to  the  police  ^ 

_ I  iiad  legal  proof — of  the  existence  of  crime  I  should  furnish  that  legal  proof  to  the 

press ;  but  I  should  not  go  to  the  police  with  it.  j.  ■  ^ 

^  89  888.  I  am  not  speaking  of  legal  proof.  I  am  speaking  of  information  that  may 

put  persons  who  have  to  detect  crime  on  the  track  so  as  to  detect.  That  is  what  1 
mean  by  information.  Speaking  to  you  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  inember  of  the 
executiTC  council  of  the  Land  League,  if  you  had  such  information  would  you  abstain 
from  communicating  that  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  detect  crime  i— To  put  down  crime, 

I  most  decidedly  would  publicly  expose  and  denounce  it.  v  4- 

28  889.  lam  speaking  to  you  now  in  your  professional  position  also.  You  must 

know  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question,  please. 
If  you,  either  as  an  individual  dr  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Land 
League,  had  in  your  possession  information  which  would  probably  lead  to  the  detection 
of  cHme,  would  you  or  would  you  not  give  such  information  to  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  detect  crime  ?— I  should  publicly  announce  it  and  I  should  not  give  information 

•  28,890.  Yes  or  no? — I  should  not  give  information  to  the  police,  and  I  will  tell 

^°89,89L  Certainly  ?— I  will  tell  you  why.  I.  believe  that  in  a  case  like  that  the 
honourable  course  would  be  to  announce  to  the  world  the  course  you  oo  ,  S® 

privately  to  a  policeman  and  give  information  in  Ireland  would  be  o  a  e  ran  wi 
all  the  scoundrels  and  ruffians  that  our  country  produces,  that  is  to  say,  the  spies  ot 

^^8^2^^ We  are  going  by  steps,  if  you  please.  You  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that 
would  make  that  information  which  you  possessed  public  ?— If  I  knew  again  i  sai  , 
if  I  had  proof  to  convict  any  person  of  crime,  of  what  I  considered  to  be  serious 
or  grave  crime  that  I  as  a  citizen  should  interfere,  and  I  would  denounce  it  pubuc  y 
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unquestionably,  and  I  bave  denounced  over  and  over  again,  the  agent  provocateu/r  in 
Ireland.  I  denounced  Whelehan  and  I  denounced  Tracey. 

{The  President.)  That  is  not  an  answer  at  all. 

89.893.  {Sir  H.  James.)  You  will  have  to  answer  my  question,  if  you  please.  I 
understand  you  to  say  you  would  not  give  any  information  that  would  lead  to  the 
detection  of  crime  to  the  officers  of  justice  who  have  to  detect  crime  ? — An  officer  of 
justice  is  all  euphemistic  term  for  an. Irish  policeman;  but  I  certainly  would  not 
give  it  to  an  Irish  policeman,  not  to  the  police  that  we  have  in  Ireland,  who  employ 
spies  to  fabricate  cases  and  get  up  cases  against  innocent  men,  and  who  stab  women 
in  the  back  when  they  are  down. 

89.894.  If  everybody  followed  that  rule,  how  would  crime  be  detected  ? _ Through 

the  ordinary  agency  of  the  police.  ’  ° 

89,895!  That  is,  without  information  ? — With  spies. 

89.896.  That  is  what  you  say.  You  would  leave  them  to  that  ? — That  is  one ;  and 

the  next  is  to  establish  such  a  system  of  government  in  Ireland  as  would  put  the 
people  in  sympathy  with  the  Executive.  ^ 

89.897.  Take  things  as  they  are.  We  must  bear  the  evils  we  have.  If  you  all 
followed  your  rule,  from  what  sources  would  information  come  so  as  to  cause  crime  to 
be  detected  ? — Most  unquestionably  through  spies. 

89.898.  Those  are  the  parties  to  whom  you  leave  the  police  ? — For  the  simple  reaspn 
that  the  people  at  present  will  not  give  information. 

89.899.  But  I  am  speaking  of  your  action.  If  people  like  you  do  not  give  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  police  so  that  they  may  detect  crime,  how  do  you  think  they  are  to  set 
information  ? — I  answer,  through  spies. 

89.900.  Only  ?— Only ;  and  by  a  comparison  of  facts,  internal  evidence,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

89.901.  Obtained  from  what  source  ?— Overt  acts,  for  example  ;  pieces  de  conviction. 
it  a,  crime  is  committed  there  are  a  hundred  things  which  will  lead  you,  besides  direct 
testimony,  to  elucidating  the  truth. 

89.902.  Overt  acts  testified  to  by  whom  ?  You  say  you  would  prove  it  by  overt 

acts  testified  to  by  whom  ? — Police  agents,  whoever  they  are. 

8y,yUci.  Only  Yes.  I  wish  to  mention  that  in  any  country  that  is  properlv 
governed,  or  where  the  people  enjoy  just  laws  properly  administered,  the  doctrine  I 
enunciate  would  be  an  immoral  one  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  say  this,  that  unfortunately 

i  have  to  take  up  that  position  as  a  result  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  things  which 
exists  and  has  existed  in  Ireland.  ^ 

as  you  know,  that  position  is  taken  up  by  all  your  colleagues  of 
the  Land  League  ?— Oh,  no  ;  I  do  not  say  that  all.  r  .r  g 

89,905.  I  asked  you,  as  far  as  you  know  Oh,  no  ;  I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  I  do 
on  J  action  they  would  adopt  under  the  circumstances. 

89,90b.  Bid  you  not  say  just  now  that  you  would  have  to  cease  to  be  a  Land 
Leaguer  if  you  acted  otherwise  ?— Oh,  no.  I  said  I  would  not  be  left.  What  I  meant 
was  this,  that  the  whole  people  of  the  country  would  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  me 
and  denounce  me  ;  that  is  what  I  meant.  ® 

generaUy  Land  League  ?— Certainly,  including  the  people  of  the  country 

89,908.  That  is  what  you  meant  ?— Yes,  certainly.  I  wish  to  explain  I  did  not  for 
not  s^^thL^^^^  colleagues  would  take  any  action  against  me  for  it.  I  do 

^  not  say  they  would  take  action  ”  !  As  far  as  you  know  (it  is  only* 
]ust  to  them  you  should  say  “No,”  if  you  do  not),  do  you  know  whether  your 
them^""^'  sliareyour  opinions  or  not?-I  have  never  discussed  that  question  Vith 

89,910.  You  are  ignorant  ? — Yes. 

•  (YAe  President.)  I  must  observe  I  have  asked  myself  whether  there  was  anv 

you  ™ 

.instance.  To  bring  an  offender  ;  well,  m  cases  of  cattle  maimin/and  cattle 

ptopfeTnjaret  ^  compensation  to 

to  brmi^'the^pWTSif^i* we  have  unquestionably  done  all  we  could 
0  bring  the  criminals  to  justice,  and  very  often  succeeded. 
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What  did 


89  913.  iSi/r  H.  James.)  *1  am  sorry  I  did  not  catch  your  last  answer, 
you  say  iust  now  in  answer  to  a  question  ? — In  answer  to  his  Lordship  .  i.  r  xi, 

^  89  914  Just  repeat  what  you  said  ?-That  I  over  and  oyer  again  as  a  member  of  the 
nresentment  sessiLs  inyestigated  causes  of  crime.  The  police  were  present,  and  we 
threshed  out  the  thing  through  witnesses  in  such  a  way  as  to  giye  the  police  all  the 
inforLtiou  in  our  power,  and  succeeded  yery  often  in  bnnging  criminals  Justice 
89  915.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  IS  agrarian  crime  or  not.  lam  upon  agranan 
crime  if  you  please.  You  haye  said  that  if  you  were  to  haye  giyen  any  inforniation 
that  would  lead  the  police  to  bring  persons  to  justice,  the  whole  country  would  ^se  up 
against  yoii  ?— If  you  are  branded  as  an  informer ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  people 
yfould  cLdemn  the  act  of  bringing  a  criminal  to  justice  but  would  condemn  you  for 
haying  contact  with  the  police— haying  any  contact  with  the  police  at  all. 

89,916.  With  the  police  who  have  to  bring  Criminals  to  justice?— I  am  quite 

Tlfaty'oXowtould  the  people  equally  rise  against  all  your  ooUeagues 
in  the  management  of  the  Land  League,  if  they  were  to  act  in  that  way  of  which  you 
have  iust  spoken?— I  believe  that  any  person  in  Ireland  in  the  position  of  a  Land 
T  pa o-iiar  or  otherwise  who  puts  himself  in  communication  with  the  police  secretly, 
excZ  ‘te  people,  and  afterwards  they  would  not 

“I9  918  ■  Do  not  let  us  dwell  on  the  word  “  secretly.”  Suppose  they  put  them  selves 

in  communicaSon  with  the  police  openly  ?-I  told  you  I 

is  what  I  would  do.  I  should  do  that  unquestionably,  and  I  have  done  it. 

«9  919  I  do  not  know  what  crime,  that  was.  If  that  is  your  answer,  why 
not  openiy  inform  the  police  of  the  existence  of  this  Herds  League  ?-I  have  con- 

'^T9f20%?enlyinEkthepoh  that  you  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  ?-I  have 
snoto  rftWrds  Ler^e  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  talking  to 

mriftllyl  co^try.  I  have  spoken  openly  and  condemned  the  murders  and 

that  the  Herds  League  wa^the  body  who 
had  murdered  Lyden.  That  was  the  the  result  of  your  investigations  .  Certainly. 
89,922.  In  order  to  come  to  that  conclusion  certain  facts  must  have  been  brough 

^^89  ^^s'^wlfy  taking  your  answer  as  to  the  difference  between  secretly  and 

did  vof  not  interm  thereof  those  facts  which  had  caused  you  to  come  to  that 

concision?— I  again  teS  you  I  would  not  put  myself  m  contact  with  the  police 

secretly.  ..  . 

89  924.  Or  openly? — It  is  simply  repetition. 

“j5o“r4f.a  y..  a... 

told  me  that  you  in  your  investigation  learnt  certain  facts,  f 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  Herds  League  had  commi  te  t  ^  ^  ? _ j  (,0^. 

89  928  Why  did  you  not  openly  communicate  those  facts  to  the  police  . 

muSd IXts  tho  rny  frieLs.'to  people  I  met,  men 

positions,  and  the  police  iiust  have  known  and  must  have  heard  as  much  as  1  did. 

^9:930.  Do:s  h  L°c“ou'tra“^^  in  public  -  that^ve^o™ 

may  know  it,  that  that  is  IMy  to  lead  to  the  detection  and  arrest  of  a  cnminal . 
To  give  it  publicity  ? 

89.931.  Yes?— Most  decidedly  ;  but  Sir  Henry  James—— 

89.932.  Most  decidedly  what ?  You  said  most  ‘decidedly?— It  would  lead  to 

detection  of  crime,  giving  public  information,  stating  a  7 

89.933.  So  that  the  criminal  men  know  what  track  the  police  are  upon  .  y 

mean  the  private  individual  who  commits  a  crime  ? 
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89.934.  I  am  speaking  of  the  detection  of  crime  by  arresting  an  individual  ? _ Do  I 

understand  you  speak  of  the  individual  who  commits  a  crime  or  the  organisation  ? 

89.935.  Either  ?— I  swear  in  this  particular  instance  that  I  denounced  that  organisa- 

tmn  pnbhcly  and  openly  and  for  several  years  ;  and  I  say  now  that  I  believe  that  all 
t^he  criminals  would  be  brought  to  justice  there,  only  that  they  were  covered  bv 
Sergeant  Whelehan.  ^ 

89.936.  You  have  repeated  that  name  over  and  over  again.  I  am  upon  one 
particular  point  ?— He  was  the  man  in  charge  ;  he  was  the  detective  for  that  district 

89.937.  {The  President.)  I  understand  that  he  is  dead?— He  was  killed  in  one  of  his 
got-up  jobs  in  Clare. 

89.938.  Yes,  yes  ;  he  is  not  here  to  defend  himself  ?— Unfortunately,  my  Lord  I  am 

not  in  a  position  to  bring  him.  ’ 

89.939.  No ;  but  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  abstain  from 

making  statements  about  a  dead  man  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  prove  ? _ Well  there 

are  traces,  and  they  are  in  people’s  hands.  "  ’ 

89.940.  {Sir  H.  James.)  1  am  not  speaking  of  one  particular  case.  We  have  several 
murders  committed,  as  you  say,  by  the  organisation  of  the  Herds  League  ?— Yes 

89.941.  You  said  to  me  that  you  would  give  no  information  secretly,  but  you  would 
do  It  openly.  What  I  am  putting  to  you,  Mr.  Louden,  as  a  gentleman  in  your  position 
must  know,  is,  do  you  think  if  you  have  facts  in  your  knowledge  which  will  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  criminal  you  can  assist  in  his  detection  and  arrest  by  stating  those  facts 
openly  ? — You  are  talking  now  of  the  Lyden  murder. 

89.942.  I  am  talking  of  all  the  murders  ? — One  minute.  With  regard  to  the  Lyden 
murder,  at  this  time  there  were  two  men  arrested.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
H  would  not  be  fair  when  the  case  is  sub  judice  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case.  One 
brother  was  hanged  and  the  other  was  reprieved  by  Lord  Spencer. 

89.943.  {The  President.)  Were  they  members  of  the  Herds  League  ?— I  believe  that 
they  were. 


a  question  of 
whether  they 
found  guilty 


89.944.  {Sir  E.  James.)  They  were  ?— I  believe  that  they  were. 

89.945.  They  were  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not.  It  is 
belief.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  possibly  say  of  my  own  knowledo-© 
were  or  not;  but  I  know  one  man  was  hanged  and  the  other  man  was 
and  sentenced  to  death  and  reprieved. 

89.946.  When  you  say  your  view  is  you  will  not  communicate  to  the  police,  but 
will  state,  as  I  unc^erstood  you,  facts  and  information  that  you  have  obtained  opeulv 
no  you  represent  that  the  stating  of  facts  and  information  openly  is  likely  to  llad  to 

we®wf  g^”iU“881%-Ss“ 

89,948.  that  time,  shortly  afterwards,  from  the  information  you 

had  received,  that  either  the  Herds  League  had  committed  it  or  it  was  probable  the 
Herds  League  had  committed  it  ?— That  it  was  probable  that  the  Herds  League  had 

commi  ted  It;  that  the  Herds  League  was  in  that  district  and  that  it  wasTobaWv 
committed  by  the  Herds  League.  ^  uuauiy 

89  949.  And  not  one  step  did  yon  take  to  assist  in  breaking  up  this  Herds  Leao-ue 
wuich  was  hostile  to  the  Land  League  ?— Oh,  it  was  broken  up,  and  I  myself  cautioSed 
young  inen  who  were  sons  of  herds  of  mine ;  I  cautioned  them  from  going  to  Conne- 
mara  and  taking  any  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  meetings  over  there.  The  wind  of 
''''  organisation  was  broken  up  at  once. 

S’nr?'  mi  murderers,  in  your  belief  ?— Which  men  ? 

Ih©  Herds  League? — Decidedly. 

oo’^Ko’  League  was  composed  of  individuals  ?— Decidedly. 

cciV  step  did  you  take  to  break  up  an  organisation  which  existed  for  the 

V  ®  murder  .—I  have  told  you  that  I  have  cautioned  men  not  to  have  anything  to 
do,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  meetings  over  in  that  place;  that  the  people  a/the  head 
of  that  organisation  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  were  dangerous  rnenf  &c  &c  and 
these  young  men  ceased  to  attend.  The  wind  of  the  thin|  got  out  orai  least  the 

''S  qfd  m  ‘^11  broken  np.  ' 

LeSack  do  you  mean  ?- 
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89  955.  Was  it  there  that  the  Herds  League  had  its  habitation,  do  you  think 

Letterfrack  ? — Its  habitation.  tt  j  * 

89  956.  Yes  ?— That  is  a  Primrose  League  term.  It  was  the  Herds  existence. 

89  957!  I  speak  of  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name  ?— It  existed  there. 

89*958.  Do  not  think  I  associate  myself  witn  the  Primrose  Leaguers.  It  existed 

‘'‘89  859^  Then  you  knew  the  locality  where  you  believe  this  organisation  for  murder 
existed  ?— Decidedlv,  and  I  believe  further  that  it  spread  through  all  Joyce  s  couiury, 

^And,  Mr^Loud^en!7oi^  s^o^d  by.  You  have  told  us  all  you  did  to  break  up 

^'89Tfts^^^  -  all  you  didt-To  break  up  the  organisation 

I  most  decidedly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  murders,  or  at  least  who  was  at  the 
Lttom  of  the  murders,  and  I  found  out  and  spoke  freely  and  openly  about  it.  I  spoke 
to  several  persons  in  the  district  who  were  influential  men,  and  the  result  was  the  ivhole 
thing  was^broken  up,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  while  a 

comLtted  there  and  several  outrages,  it  was  within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  and 

there  were  no  outrages  committed  there  since.  ^ 

89  962.  The  organisation,  you  say,  went  on  spreading  through  Joyce  s  country  . 
Now  tell  me  when  was  the  organisation  broken  up  There  were  no  outrages  a ftei 
89,963.  When  was  the  murder  organisation  broken  up  ?  Oh,  the  organisation  ro  e 

^^^89^961^  wCnim™?4-Or  rather  ^the  outrages  ceased  when  the  organisation  was 

besides  the  Lyden  murder 

were  committed  by  the  Herds  League  ?  Yes. 

89  967.  What?— I  heard  the  Huddy’s  murder. 

89’,968.  The  date  of  that,  please  ?— I  have  not  the  date  of  it.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
^^^89,969.  it  August  1882  ?— And  I  heard  that  the  arms  supplied  to  the  murderers 

89  970  Stop,  stop.  January  1882  ? — Yes.  ,  nir  i  a  vxroo 

89  971  You  heard  what  about  the  arms  ?-I  heard  that  the  Maamtrasna  murder  was 
coS^d  arms  supplied  by  the  orgauiser  of  the  Herds  League.  I  heard  they 

‘‘™89,972^*  That  was  in  August  1882  ?— Yes,  I  do  not  know  the  dates. 

89  973  So  the  murder  organisation  that  you  learned  of  m  June  1881  went  on 
sorea’dine  through  Joyce’s  country,  and  existed  at  least  down  to  August  1882,  and 
^nt  on  coZittig  mbrders  ;  and'  you  now  again,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Louden,  h^e  to  d  us 

all  vou  thought  it  Lur  duty  to  do  to  break  up  that  ““J.''®'’ ‘  uY®,!’  u! 
eour  e  Sir  Henry  you  may  speak  in  that  manner ;  but  I  did  all  that  I  thought  I  ought 
?r  i’ spoke  fredj  and  o'penly  and  perhaps  risked  my  life  in  doing  it  at  the  tune. 

I  condeTned  the  Herds  League,  I  said  they  were  Anti-Land  Leaguers.  I  told  the 
merberrof  our  organisation,  there  was  an  organisation  amongst  them  having  for  its 
nh-ippf  murder  and  I  told  them  who  was  at  the  bottom  ot  it. 

89  974  You  have  vouched  over  and  over  again  Whelehan  s  knowledge.  He  was  n 
1  1  Uli  Spntember  1887  ? — He  was  shot  down  in  Clare  somewhere. 

89^5  Whetrert  waf  ciare  or  anywhere  else,  11th  September  1887  was  the 

date? — Yes. 

891977!  Did  you'bdreve^from  1881  to  1887  that  that  man  had  been  promoting 

■  T9‘!r7^Whendl'drou  first  believe  it  ?-Whelehan  left  about  1882  or  so.  That  is 

my  belief.  I  think  about  then. 

89.979.  When  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  about  then. 

89.980.  Will  you  answer  my  question,  please  ?  Yes.  •  a.-  x- 

89/981.  When  was  it  that  you  believed  that  Wheleham  had  been  instigating  murdei, 

or  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it? — When.  •  ?  An  4-  nf 

89  982.  Yes,  that  is  the  whole  question  I  asked  some  time  ago  .  About  t 
the  drossmolina  murder  and  about  the  time  of  the  Buddy  murder  and  Lyden  murder. 
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and  so  on.  About  that  time.  -I  have  not  those  dates,  but  one  or  two  years  will  cover 
them  all. 

89.983.  I  may  take  it  that  is  1881  and  1882  ? — Yes. 

89.984.  He  remained  in  the  service  till  he  was  shot  in  September  1887  ? — Certainly. 

89.985.  As  far  as  you  knew  this  man  might  have  gone  on  instigating  murder  ? — 
That  would  depend. 

89.986.  He  might  have?— Possibly. 

89.987.  He  had  done  it  according  to  your  view? — I  certainly  believe  conscientiously 

that  that  informer - 

89.988.  Tell  me,  yes  or  no  ? — Yes,  yes,  and  I  conscientiously  and  firmly  believe  that 
he  lost  his  life  in  an  organised  affair — acting  as  an  agent  provocateur.  We  have  no 
term  in  English  for  it. 

89.989.  And  of  course  you  did  deplore  those  murders  being  committed  ? — Decidedly, 
I  deplore  all  murder. 

89.990.  What  step  did  you  take  to  inform  anyone  that  Inspector  Whelehan  was  an 
instigator  of  murder  ? — I  have  mentioned  it  hundreds  of  times. 

89.991.  What  steps,  I  mean,  so  as  to  bring  this  man  to  justice,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  instigating  murder? — To  bring  him  to  justice  ? 

89.992. . Yes,  to  bring  him  to  justice,  if  you  believed  him  to  be  an  instigator  of 
murder  ? — I  believed  that  it  would  simply  be  impossible  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
French  was  at  the  same  work,  and  the  agent  provocateur  came  in  about  1881,  and 
I  knew  perfectly  well  French  knew  of  it,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  detectives  in 
Ireland. 

89,993.  Do  I  gather  from  that  answer  that  you  took  no  steps  to  bring  this  man  to 
justice  ? — Never. 

89.994..  Did  you  ever  tell  the  man  to  his  face  that  he  had  been - ? — I  do  not 

remember  having  ever  seen  him  in  my  life,  and  I  never  spoke  to  him. 

89.995.  And  you  never  communicated  with  him? — Oh,  never,  nor  with  French,  nor 
with  one  of  those  men. 

89.996.  I  have  not  asked  you  anything  about  French.  I  am  asking  you  simply  the 
question,  while  that  man  was  alive  did  you  ever  give  him  an  opportunity  to  deny  this 
charge  you  make  now  when  he  is  dead  ? — I  swear  solemnly  that  I  spoke  so  openly  of 
it  that  he  must  have  heard  it.  I  spoke  freely  and  openly  of  the  whole  thing  from  the 
start.  I  was  well  known  in  Ireland  as  a  man  who  denounced  the  agent  provocateur 
introduced  by  French  into  the  police  system,  and  I  denounced  that,  and  I  denounced 
the  system,  and  Whelehan  must  have  heard  of  it. 

89.997.  When  addressing  publicly  the  Irish  peasantry,  or  anybody  else,  did  you  use 
the  language  to  them  you  are  using  to  us  to-day  ? — I  did  not  use  the  term  agent 
provocateur  for  this  reason,  there  is  no  term  in  the  English  language  as  an  equivalent, 
and  I  must  say  this,  that  I  did  not  know  or  hear  of  such  an  institution  up  to  1881.  It 
was  taken  from  abroad. 

89.998.  Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  please,  any  public  occasion  that  the  matter  was 
referred  to  when  you  even  accused  Whelehan  of  being  an  instigator  of  crime  ? — No,  I 
never  from  a  public  platform  denounced  an  individual,  for  if  I  did,  and  anything 
happened  to  him,  I  would  be  at  once  charged  with  inciting  to  his  murder. 

89.999.  Of  course  you  are  making  a  grave  charge  against  a  man  ;  you  do  it  now  he  is 
dead? — Sir  Henry  James,  if  I  denounced  a  policeman  in  Ireland  as  an  organiser  of 
crime,  if  I  denounced  a  policeman  in  any  way  and  an  outrage  was  committed  on  that 
man,  if  he  was  murdered.  I  unquestionably  would  be  charged  with  inciting  to  his 
murder. 

90,000.  Accepting  that  statement  from  you,  I  am  still  on  the  fact.  Have  you  ever, 
on  any  occasion  on  which  you  can  suggest  Whelehan  would  have  learnt  this  charge 
against  him,  accused  him  of  having  investigated  the  crime  ? — I  have,  most  decidedly. 

90,001,  State  the  time  and  the  place? — The  time  of  the  Crossmolina  case. 

90,002.  Where  ? — Do  you  mean  from  a  public  platform  ? 

90,003.  I  have  asked  you  to  give  time  and  place  where  you  stated  it  so  that 
Whelehan  could  ever  have  heard  of  it.  Give  me  time  and  place? — Whelehan  lived  for 
a  long  time  in  Balia.  It  was  his  headquarters  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Crossmolina 
case  when  I  believe  that  Inspector  Ball  and  Coleman  got  up  this  charge  against  Pat 
Nally,  I  spoke  freely  ^o  the  Nallys  about  it,  to  Miss  Nally.  I  spoke  to  Pat  Naiiy 
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himself  in  Cork  ;  I  spoke  in  fact  so  freely,  taking  into  consideration  the  way  that  news 
spreads  in  Ireland,  it  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  Whelehan  and  all  his  friends. 

^  90,004.  I  have  the  name  of  Pat  Nally  and  Miss  Nally.  Of  course  I  will  take  either 

of  them  ? _ 1  think  I  have  written  a  letter  in  the  paper  exposing  the  CrossmoliHa 

conspiracy  and  that  I  did  allude  to  Whelehan  as  being  connected  with  it. 

90,005.  Give  me,  then,  the  date  of  that  paper  ? — I  just  remember  it  now.  It  was  of 
later ’date,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  find  it.  It  was  in  one  of  the  local  papers.  I 
cannot  fix  it  at  present. 

90,006.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  later  date ;  is  it  since  September  1887  ?— It  was 
since  the  Cork  affair. 

90,007.  Since  Whelehan  died  is  my  point  ? — No  ;  it  would  be  between  the  Grossmolina 
conspiracy  business  and  Whelehan’s  death. 

90,008.  Then  you  will  produce  that  ? — I  think  that  I  have  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure ; 
but  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  have  denounced  the  Grossmolina  conspiracy  case,  and 
that  Whelehan  was  introduced  to  it. 

90,009.  Your  memory  may  be  defective,  but  if  you  have  that  letter  you  will  produce 
it? — Decidedly. 

90,010.  If  you  have  not,  you  have  told  us  the  only  way,  as  I  understand,  m  which 
you  have  ever  mentioned  this  charge  against  Whelehan  ? — I  have  spoken  freely  of  it 
throughout  the  West  of  Ireland. 

90,011.  As  I  understand  you,  to  persons  personally  and  privately,  and  never  in 
public.  We  have  Pat  Nally  and  Miss  Nally  ? — Never  in  the  sense  of  stating  from  a 
platform,  because  you  would  call  it  denunciation. 

90,012.  What  qualified  sense  of  a  public  character  did  you  ever  mention  it  in  ? — 

I  believe  I  have  spoken  to  police  officers  about  it. 

90,013.  Give  me  the  name  of  one? — I  believe  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Paterson  of 
Newport.  He  is  a  district  inspector.  I  am  not  perfectly  sure,  but  I  think  I  have 
mentioned  to  him  that  Whelehan  was  an  organiser. 

90,014.  Then,  Mr.  Louden,  doing  that  to  an  authority,  the  evil  consequences  you  have 
just  told  us  of,  if  you  denounced  Whelehan.  never  occurred  ? — Oh,  no  ;  that  would  be 
essentially  a  private  conversation. 

90,015.  What  was  the  date  you  mentioned  it  to  Paterson? — I  think  it  was  in  the 
course  of  conversation  somewhere  I  met  him,  when  I  mentioned  Whelehan  being  an 
organiser  of  outrage. 

90,016.  When  was  it?— In  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

90,017.  Would  it  be  within  the  last  two  or  three  ? — It  would  be  within  the  last  two 
or  three. 

90.018.  Then  it  would  be  since  September  11th,  1887  ? — It  would. 

90,019.  That  is  to  say,  since  Whelehan  died,  you  know.  My  Lord,  I  will  refer,  if 
you  please,  to  this  murder  of  Whelehan.  It  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  page  19.  It 
comes  in  county  Clare  : — 

Gerald  Whelehan,  Head  Constable  R.I.C.  42  years,  killed.  Constables  Connell, 
Donohoe,  and  Macdermott  wounded.  Head-constable  Whelehan  with  eight  police 
from  Kilfenord  and  five  from  Lis-doonvarna,  were  in  ambush  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Sexton  whose  life  was  believed  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  While  there, 
from  SIX  to  nine  men  came  up  to  Sexton  s  house,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  stated 
they  were  “  police.”  Sexton  opened  the  door,  when  the  police,  who  were  inside 
and  outside  the  house,  surrounded  them,  and  closed  the  door  upon  five  of  them. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  12  police  overpowered  the  Moonlighters, 
who  had  between  them  two  rifles  and  a  revolver,  all  loaded,  and  which  then 
'  endeavoured  to  use.  While  this  was  going  on  inside.  Head -constable  Whelehan 
'  and  Constable  Connell,  who  remained  outside,  closed  with  two  more  of  the 
Moonlighters.  Constable  Connell  was  at  once  stunned  by  a  blow  on  head  ;  the 
two  Moonlighters  are  then  supposed  to  have  attacked  the  head-constable,  who 
was  found  a  few  minute  afterwards  dead,  his  skull  being  broken  in,  and  portions 
of  the  brains  bn  the  ground.  The  constables  received  severe  injuries.  Motive  : — 
Sexton  some  months  before  had  become  tenant  of  some  property  from  part  of 
which  a  man  named  Slattery  had  been  evicted.  Sexton  was  boycotted  by  the 
National  League  in  consequence. 

_ It  was  proved  in  court  that  the  man  who  brought  the  young,men  there,  the  organiser 

of  the  outrage,  was  in  the  pay  of  the  police  and  in  the  pay  of  Whelehan. 
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90,020.  You  say  brought  them  there.  That  man  turned  informer,  I  think  ?— I 
think  so. 

90,021,  He  turned  informer? — And  acknowledged  he  was  receiving  money.  He 
acknowledged,  on  cross-examination,  that  he  was  receiving  monev  from  the  nolice 

90,022.  Cullinane  ? — Yes. 

90,023.  He  received  pay,  you  say,  for  his  information  ?— He  was  examined  in  Court 
as  a  witness,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  and  I  think  he 
was  in  the  Informer’s  Home. 

90,024.  He  got  money  for  information.  Where  were  they  tried,  Mr.  Louden  ?— I 
really  forget.  It  is  only  in  a  very  general  way  I  remember. 

90,025.  I  think  it  was  at  Wicklow  in  December  1887  ?— I  do  not  recollect  where  the 
trial  took  place,  but  I  remember  distinctly  this  man  was  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  and 
that  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  before  in  the  pay  of  the  police.  ^ 

90,026.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Louden,  that  a  policeman  named  Ball  got 
up  the  Crossmolina  case  ? — I  said  that  wus  my  impression  at  the  time.  ° 

90,027.  Is  it  now? — I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is;  but  I  say  this,  that  the 
evidence  points  that  way  entirely.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  at 
the  present  from  Coleman  to  Ball,  where  Coleman  speaks  of  getting  this  box  made, 
and  that  it  would  be  ready  at  a  given  time,  and  that  it  would  be  sent  on  to  the 
policemen. 

90,028.  Do  you  charge  that  man  now  with  having  caused  this  murder  ? — I  am  sure 
he  must  have  had  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  when  he  received  that  letter  from 
Coleman,  and  at  the  time  I  was  informed  that  it  was  got  up  between  Ball  and _ 

90,029.  It  is  upon  the  letter  from  Coleman  to  Ball  that  you  charge  Ball  with  having 
instigated  this  murder  ? — Certainly  in  the  di  strict.  ~ 

90,030.  Do  you  charge  him  ? 

90,031.  {Mr.  Dayitt.)  He  did  not  charge  Ball  with  instigating  to  murder?— It  was 
stated  in  the  district. 

90,032.  {Sir  H  James.)  Do  you  charge  either  Coleman  or  Ball  with  having  nstigated 
this  murder  ? — There  was  no  murder.  ° 


90,033.  Well,  tde  attempt,  the  shooting  ?— I  swear  solemnly  I  believe  that  Ball  and 
Coleman  conspired  to  convict  Pat  Nally.  That  is  my  belief. 

90,034  That  is  not  my  point.  Do  you  say  that  either  Coleman  or  Ball  conspired  to 
cause  that  shooting  or  outrage  to  be  committed  ?— Which  outrai^e  *  There  was  no 
outrage.  ° 

90,035.  The  conspiracy  to  murder  ?— There  was  no  outrage. 

90,036.  A  conspiracy  to  murder,  it  was  ? — Yes. 

nnnol’  ^  outrage.  It  comes  under  the  head  of  outrage  ?— Yes 

'  r  Coleman  and  Ball,  with  havinc^ 

instigated  that  crime  ? — 'No,  I  do  not.  ° 

90,039.  Do  you  ? — No. 

90,040.  You  do  not?— No,  but  I  decidedly  charged  that  Coleman  and  Ball  con¬ 
spired  to  convict  Pat  Nally  of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  guilty 
90  041.  That  is  Patrick  Nally  ?-The  fact  is  that  letter  proved  I  had  the  informa- 
tion  before  and  the  peop  e  of  the  district  all  believe  that  it  was  a  got-up  affair  between 
Coleman  and  Ball,  lhat  letter  shows  clearly,  because  the  box  was  the  principal  thing 
upon  which  these  men  were  convicted,  and  the  letter  proves  Coleman  was  manu 
facturing  the  box  to  send  to  the  policeman,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Ball  at  the  time 
calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  box  would  be  ready  in  a  week. 

90,042.  We  have  heard  of  many  applications  in  respect  to  Miles  Joyce  and  others 
Have  you  ever  memorialised  the  Home  Office  upon  this  subiect  at  all  ?— Never  Oh 
no,  never  one  way  or  another.  ’  '  ’ 

90,043.  You  believe  that  man  to  be  innocent  ? — Which  man  ? 

90,044.  The  man  who  was  convicted  ? — Pat  Nally  ? 

X^s?— Oh,  I  firmly  believe  that  he  is  perfectly  innocent. 

90,046.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
authorities  .—I  am  wrong.  There  were,  I  think,  about  from  40  to  60  witnesses 
brought  to  Cork  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown.  Dr  Webb  wlm  tnesses 

judge,  had  the  defence  of_  Pat  Nally.  For  one  reason  or  mother  which  I  “o“nSt  Cw 
the  witnesses  were  not  examined.  I  think  only  one  or  two  witnesses  were  exfmtoed! 
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•  w  fVo  ISTallvs  --liich  they  sent  to  Lord  Carnarvon  asking,  not 
I  prepared  a  i^y  into  the  facts  o/the  case;  and  furthemore  I  myself, 

for  a  pardon,  but  for  an  inq  J  ij,  object  to  address  Lord  Carnarvon 

in  Westport  „t,i.i,  f  did  and  Lord  Carnarvon  promised  to  investigate 

who  was  visiting  it  fror  that  day  to  this.  But  I  brought  the  case 

the  case,  and  he  “^sdf  Sir  Ilenry  James,  and  I  have  in  my 

under  the  notice  o  niemorial  that  I  prepared  tor  the  Nallys. 

'’“?oTrHa"’e  y*  Btettdtto. facts  in  that  memorial  that  you  have  stated  here  to¬ 
day  ? — I  stated  that  ^*'}L''jbe*”farts'upon  which  you  relv  to  accuse  Coleman  and  Ball 
^90,048.  Have  most  decidedly  mentioned  the 

“  S:^=on?dtu^^^^  ir 

i.  -1.=. 

"S;™,.  M 1 •  j“  »*■;  .“.St.™ 

understood  so.  Vmt  T  thoucrht  you  said  more  than  once  that  that 

90,050  that,,  do  so ?-I  said.  Sir  Henry 

letter  had  to  Mayo,  that  I  was  not  in  Court,  and  I  that  I  was 

Sedthat  “  llt&l  wal^ot  pro^d^ced.  I  was  not  at  the  proceedings,  and  I  do 

would  have  been  a  different  result .  LoLced  at  page  3154.  The  letter  is 

^  Queen '’v.^IcAulay  and  others. 

f  Sntd  bfctwn  17th  H^ember  ,be  17th 

90,053.  This  was  ^e  trial.  -derstand^^  ^ 

December,  there  wer^  ^ 

for  Wicklow  l-I  thought  it  was  at 

*'^lTrP?eSt)'TL“icond  ^  bave  b®®“  ^  it  was  tbe 

90,055.  (Sir  H-  W  I  ‘hmk  I  have  ®ases  i  y^^  ^  ..produced  by  Crown  17 

first  case.  This  is  t^  0“’^"  would  be  Mr.  William  O’Keefe,  Clerk  of  the 

Crown? — Which  letter  was  proQucea  .  ^  initials  upon  it, 

'"90,056.  This  very  letter  ™are  ^peaking 

“  Marked  for  identafication,  W.  0  ,.  j  guppose  Mr.  William  O'Keefe  is 

“  by  Crown  17  tb  ®®®«™ber  ?_I  do '  not  kno4^.  I  am  under  the  impression 

■  STer;tod;edTere  in  Court  -  never  the  ju^^^  ^ 

herse  it  L“t:hl^g  'bef^'produced  I-tLo  are  two  trials.  I  think  at  the 

spring  assizes  they  were  found  guiUy.  convicted  twice  over!-Ko,  my 

90,058.  (Mr.  Juste  ‘y.^uced  I  think  it  was  at  the  spring  assizes 

Lord,  but  I  do  not  t’"?'^‘'^“*j1hink  the'^kLr  was  produced.  I  do  not  tUnk  he  was 
irSw  Se  w!ntei  ^  winter  assizes  was  the  first  trial.  Was  not  the 

'"“o.OsTlSWL^Jamss-)  I  think  we  ®au  make  ^t  clear 

Sr^XrwheTr^^^^^  or  the  second  trlall-The  second 

trial  at  the  spring  assizes.  ^ _ This  will  he  the  winter  assises. 

90  060.  Then  this  will  be  the  winter  assises  .  ihi  -n 

Sol  Was  McAulay  defended  hy  counsel  1-He  was,  by  Dr.  Webb, 
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90,062.  If  that  had  been  put  in  at  the  winter  assises,  the  first  trial,  of  course,  at 
the  second  trial  his  legal  advisers  would  have  knowledge  of  it? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was. 

90,063.  At  any  rate  his  counsel  could  call  for  it  if  it  was  put  in  on  the  first  trial  ? — 
That  would  be  so. 

[Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  very  sorry  to  go  back,  but  there  is  one  matter  I  am  reminded 
of,  as  to  which  I  require  information. 

90,064.  Pass  your  eye  over  those  items  in  that  list  marked  with  pencil.  There  are 
some  payments  which  seem  to  have  been  made  to  you.  Will  you  tell  me  what  those 
payments  were  for  ? — That  comes  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  or  from  the  books  of  the 
Land  League.  They  are  payments  made  to  you.  Just  see.  I  think  those  are 
payments  made  to  you,  are  they  not?  They  are  marked  with  pencil  in  the  middle  of 
of  the  page  [passiny  statement  to  witness)  ?  You  mean  the  payments  that  were  made  to 
myself  ? 

90,065.  I  presume  those  were  made  to  you  ? — {Reading.)  200h,  25Z.  12s.  41/.  8.s. 
and  20/.  ?  •>  •  •  •? 

90,066.  Yes,  what  are  they  ? — The  200/.  was  in  connexion  with  expenses  incurred 
at  the  Sligo  prosecution  for  conspiracy,  and  later  on  at  the  winter  assises  in  Carrick- 
on-fehannon,  before  Judge  Harrison,  and  at  the  Queen  s  Bench  on  some  motions. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  expenses.  A  sum  of  about  500/.  was  subscribed  as  a 
special  fund  for  the  defence  of  these  prisoners,  and  I  believe  what  took  place  was  this : 
The  money  was  lodged  to  the  Land  League  account,  and  a  cheque  was  drawn  upon  the 
Land  League  account  for  the  money.  ^ 

90,067.  Eealiy  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to  go  into  professional 
matters.  Are  tnose  in  recognition  of  your  services  as  counsel.  In  what  way  do  you 
repr%sent  they  come  to  you  ? — They  would  be  for  expenses  incurred.  I  was  local 
director  of  the  Land  League,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  expenses,  and  these  were  taken  out 
of  a  fund  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  For  myself  personally  I  never  got  any  remunera¬ 
tion  from  the  Land  League,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  have  no  salary,  and  I  g-ave  mv 
services  free  to  the  Land  League.  &  j 

90,068.  As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  were  you  controlling  the  defence  of 
these  prisoners,  and  directing  how  the  money  should  be  paid  ?— I  was  in  a  sense.  I 

had  something  to  that,  and  I  was  also  counsel  in  the  case,  but  these  were  not  counsel’s 
tees. 

90,069.  Were  they  moneys  tor  you  to  disburse  in  defending  prisoners,  or  to  control 
the  disbursement  of  ?— It  was  money  I  paid  out  of  pocket  myself.  It  was  to  recoup 
me  certain  moneys  I  expended.  ^ 

90,070.  In  defence  of  prisoners? — Most  decidedly,  in  connexion  with  that  case— the 
.81igo  conspiracy  case.  It  was  a  very  big  case.  I  think  I  was  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  bligo,  and  afterwards  a  week  in  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  then  we  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  over  it.  That  is  what  the  200/.  was  given  me  for  I 
think,  as  far  as  I  remember.  ’ 

90,071.  What  was  the  case  you  were  speaking  of,  more  in  detail?— I  am  not  quite 

rwo  ^  1  ^  ^  almost  certain  it  was  a  prosecution. 

yo,0/2.  Look  at  the  date.  Perhaps  that  will  assist  you  ?— The  money  was  paid  a 
ong  time  after  the  application.  The  500/.  or  480/.  (or  something  like  that)  which  was 
subscribed  for  this  very  case  was  lodged  to  the  Land  League  funds,  and  I  had  received 

no  money  airectly  or  indirectly  from  the  Land  League,  and  I  got  this  200/.  to  recouu 
me  tor  certain  expenses.  ^ 

90,073.  What,  according  to  your  memory  (I  quite  agree  it  is  eight  years  ago),  was 
the  nature  of  this  case  which  you  have  said  you  think  was  at  Sligo  ?  What  was  the 

P^’^'^f^tion  for  sedition  instituted  by  the  Tory  Government  when 
o  ^^^^^orough  was  in  office  and  Mr.  Davitt  was  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Daly 

^Qn  rv7/i'^m  Sligo  ;  it  was  a  long  time  before  this,  I  know. 

uudemood  J-ThTre  fiaUs  I 

on®b;w  S*  sent  up  and  then  it  came 

t°hin\th:  SmS;Ts^r“V  “  ' 

mo^u^P^wn  trial  before  the  jury  ?— I  undertake  to  swear  solemnly  that 

money  was  given  for  something  of  that  sort — legal  expenses.  ^ 
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iTTi  1.  T  v  1/^  liiro  ia  fVii"?  If  vou  will  do  ttiis  it  will  s&v6  you  trouVilo  und 

reflection  and  let  me  have  on  Tuesday 
rne  too.  Will  you  put  i  i  connexion  with  which  those  payments  were 

^  -md  not  giv^e  V  details . 

^^olettioraS!  of  a  sn^  of  4501.  lodged  to  the  Land  Leagne  fund 

by  whoever  was  the  treasurer  of  that  fund. 

do’080  ?Us  waf  mScI"  ApriilJd  May  1881 ;  what  were  the  other  three  items 
90,080.  This  was  Marcn,  Ap  ^  to  Paris  or  something  like  that;  some  parti- 

paid  to  you  for  .  ^  ^  ^  p  ^^^ent  once  with  the  executive  to  Pans  and 

= J,3ar».r„“S  ii.1  r“  “  i  a.  .u. 

busmess.  tPink  Mr  Davitt  put  a  question  rather  more  comprehensively  than 

Lti^' ar*“«ideLeVt  page  Iflld  which  isjhe  only  reference  I  can  find  with  my 

friend’s  assistance  ^  JX'ed^tVornames  in  conjuncticn  other  n  m  j 

u  nf  if  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Did  Lgan 

-  menLn  any  other  name?  (A.)  I  remember  him  speaking  of  a  man  named 

Then^sTr'^Charles  Russell  said,  “  There  should  be  some  limitation  to  this,”  and  then 
it  was  stopped.  I  cannot  find  any  other  reference  to  Mr.  Louden  than  that. 

(Mr  Davitt.)  Perhaps  I  put  the  question  rather  too  o°™P"'f’^oosive  y. 

(Sir's.  James.)  I  thought  it  would  appear  too  comprehensive  that  all. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

Qf)  oqi  I  will  thank  you  if  you  will  answer  me  briefly  some  few  questions  which  have 
•^’®fJbP  cross-examination.  Sir  Henry  James  quoted  from  an  interview  of 
arisen  out  of  Mayo ;  that  those  meetings  were  carried  on 

mine  with  ref eren  g  ^  understand  from  that,  that  those 

t':Sg’;^:erVr"^S-mee^  because  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 

^'‘96,08^  YolTould  uIde?Btrnd^tCt°farmL  or  farmer’s  sons  in  Mayo  would  carry 

“aS.Tut7ouWd  not  understand  that  the  meeting  were  promoted  by  Fenians 

“  W°084"Did  yon  ever  know  of  any  man  or  men  calling  themselves  Fenians  claiming 

?SLrtoSirr%t’ was  a  ietter^^^ 
quoted  from  the  evidence.  You  said  that  the  Archbishop  was  very  old  at  the  time  . 

^'90,086,  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  so  old  that  a  coadjutor  bishop  had  been  appointed 

'r'k»7y''james  quoted  from  my  interview,  but  stopped  short  at  this 
sente’nce,  to  whmh  I  wUl^ask  your  that  Archbishop 

“  McHale  did  not  write  the  letter  although  his  signature  was  put  to 

TTc  flid  not  write  the  letter,  I  understand.  t  •  i  ^  ? _ T 

QO  088  You  possibly  read  that  in  my  interview  in  the  Irish  pape  i-  '-no- 

thiTso  buUhC  a^  recollection  of  writing  a  letter  at  the  time  explaining 

’"To^OstXutToriong  after  the  Archbishop's  letter  appeared  did  you  write  the 
letter  to  which  you  refer  ? — Within  the  week. 
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90,090.  You  will  try  to  get  it  ?— Certainly,  it  is  in  tlie  “  Freeman  ”  or  in  the  “  Con¬ 
naught  Telegraph  ”  ;  those  are  the  papers  I  write  in. 

90,091.  You  have  been  asked  about  bodies  of  men  patrolling  in  Mayo  ? _ Yes. 

90,092.  If  outrages,  moonlighting,  or  anything  of  that  kind  had  occurred  by  men  at 
night,  would  you  call  that  patrolling  ?— No,  I  would  not  call  it  patrolling.  I  would 

say  if  young  men  went  out  at  night,  and  marched  in  military  order,  I  would  call  that 
patrolling. 

90,093.  But  if  they  were  patrolling  in  the  senses  in  which  we  understand  it  in 
Ireland,  would  you  say  that  that  meant  Moonlighting  ?— I  would  not,  I  should  certainlv 
consider  that  drilling,  and  it  would  have  reference  entirely  to  Fenianism. 

90,094.  You  have  been  asked  if  the  years  from  1870  to  1878  were  years  of  prosperitv 
in  Ireland  ? — Yes.  f  :i 

90,095.  What  was  that  prosperity  due  to,  or  so-called  prosperity  ?— Principallv  to 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  cattle.  ^  ^ 

90,096.  The  prosperity  from  a  purely  agricultural  point  of  view  as  I  think  his 
Lordship  said  ? — A  pastoral  point  of  view. 

90,097.  {The  President.)  I  intended  by  the  expression  to  include  all  dealings  with 
the  land  ;  sowing  and  ploughing  ? — The  Land  Acts  were  called  the  Agricultural  and 
Pastoral  Acts,  that  is  why  1  used  the  expression. 

90,098.  {Mr.  Davitt.)  In  those  years  was  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  a  comfort¬ 
able  one,  or  one  to  promote  content  amongst  the  tenantry  ? — No,  there  was  no  distress, 
but  there  was  certainly  no  particular  comfort.  There  was  the  comfort  which  comes 
from  the  absence  of  distress. 

90,099.  Was  it  during  those  very  years  of  so-called  prosperity  that  the  landlords 
contracted  themselves  out  of  the  Act  of  1870  ? — Yes. 

90,100.  The  instance  you  have  given  in  connexion  with  Lord  Sligo.  Did  that  take 
place  dunng  those  years  of  prosperity? — Yes,  they  contracted  themselves  out  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  but  they  certainly  defeated  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  1870  by  increasing 
the  rent  under  threatening  notices  to  quit.  ” 

90101.  And  by  doing  that  they  took  from  the  ^tenants  the  means  of  reaping  the 
benefits  of  that  prosperity  ?— Certainly,  and  ruined  the  tenant  on  their  own  property  in 
on  improvements  which  the  Act  gave  them  on  disturbance. 

90.102.  And  were  such  acts  as  the  landlords  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Land 
Act  in  those  years  calculated  to  promote  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  tenantry  ?— It 

no  promote  discontent,  and  did  promote  discontent. 

90.103.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Egan  being  an  auditor  in  1881,  you  have  said  that  he 
came  over  to  attend  to  some  private  business  ? — I  understood  so. 

90.104.  If  there  was  an  executive  meeting  while  he  was  in  Dublin,  it  would  be 

?— Certainly,  it  would  be  his  business  to  be  there. 
yu,iU5.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  there  was  an  executive  meeting  ?— I  do 
not — i  do  not  remember.  *  ° 

read  by  Sir  Henry  James  which  purports  to  have  been 
d^amell  as  to  the  amount  of  moneys  subscribed  by  these  branches  in 
n  .  o  you  know  if,  in  1880,  Mr.  Parnell  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Land 
eague  in  Ireland  or  not,  or  whether  he  was  engaged  at  Parliamentary  work  ?— With 

of  importance,  Mr.  Parnell  devoted  the  most 

1880  you  say  that  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  Egan  were  the  men  in  charge 
^  QA  1  A? my  absence  in  America.  ^ 

wW  f  not  know  as  accurately  as  Mr.  Egan  or  Mr.  Brennan 

He  wouldTt'  the  Central  League  ?- 

QOmA?^'  f  member  of  the  executive,  that  any  such 

’qa  ?i  by  the  branches  ?— It  is  clearly  a  mistake. 

Y^AIO.  You  have  talked  about  an  audit  of  branch  accounts  by  the  organisers?— 

of  tL^lo’^^/h?«iT  ‘V*  my  visiting  Westport  to  audit  the  accounts 

Y^yu,112.  lhat  was  during  the  time  I  was  chief  organiser  of  the  Land  League?— 
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stb-orgLTzeTs'ld  Thing^^it “reference  to  other 

nnchttYerTwouTd  unde  that,  but  I  do  not  know  from  my  own  know- 

'toai4.  You  have  no  absolute  kno^f 

5"  a\:u“  —  7^  p- 1’  i  ris"  "ih: 

?Lnifthro‘ffice'‘ot  -  rAM  Irelanr-'in  AbberStreX  'vhere  a  very  large  quantity 

of  books  were  taken  by  the  police.  ,  a  authorities  would  raid  the  ofiBces 

90,116.  Do  youkn^rtwasappren^^^^^^^^  ^ 

what"is“lwnTs"ForLr’s  Coercion  Act,  that  they  would  go  for  the  money ;  that 
'  D®o°you  r‘eLmtr  rhenlSwers  of  the  Land  League  were  in  prison  1- 

^  "ins.  Do  you  remember  when  the  fn 'Ireland  if 

do!umeL^nd'LttrwXderoiedor  lost  ?-I  think  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  they 

"‘’90,r2a  Have  you  ever  ^-rd.  “n  Loude^^^^^^^^^  XndtsZ“l  U 

account  of  its  expenditure  in  is  J  •  p^-^iish  their  accounts. 

would  not  be  very  good  for  them  J  of  ^  the  Carlton  Club  publishing  their 

90,121.  Did  you  ever  hear  for  instance  oi  tne 

Tie  But  if  ever  the  conduct  of  the  Carlton  Club  came  into  question 

before  me  I  should  call  for  their  ,  accounts,  because  I  know  that  in  1867 

{Mr.  Damtt.)  I  should  be  very  g  n’Donovan  Rossa’s  election  in  Tipperary, 

the  Carlton  Club  defrayed  the  fP^^T®  Tom  Mr  Doris  ;  who  was  Mn  Doris  ?- 

I  rfhTira^r:ro~  r  ^ 

123.  Was  he  a  respectable  young  man  ?-Yes  a  very  respectable  young  man.  I 

have’never  known  anything  against  his  ^^TTian »— I  know  nothing  about  that. 

90  124.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  ever  a  1  enian  .  Know  n  g 

90  125.  You  do  not  know  that  he  was  !-I  do  not. 

9o’,126.  You  have  no  knowledge  .  None  ^  jj  21st,  where  men 

t, -SPSS’S-'  *<. 

asked  about  the  expression  “  housebreaking  Or 

^iamYou  have  been  asked  TTSdrnirbrcXd“& 

thlra^iflrTndT^^^^^  «*  housebreaking  if  there  was  somebody  in 

the  bouse.  ,  y  j  League  books  and  moneys — do  you 

knrw?herrSsg“  ^  Viand  and  —a  w^o  subscribed  to  the  Land 
League  ever  asked  for  any  publication  o  i  world  were  satisfied  that 

wouw“not  continue  to  a"'>®a"be  sincft  imey^did^ao*^^^^^^  time  that 

you°were  a  meSr  "  eTutiTe  had  a  ^ooks  aad  kep^T^nto  t 

broraru»tV:e\rTh:V^^^^^  expenditure  were  correctly 
kept. 
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90.133.  Now  about  the  people  who  shot  Ferrick ;  you  were  asked  whether  they 
were  detected,  and  whether  the  people  gave  information  to  the  police.  You  know 
this  locality  very  well  ? — Yes. 

90.134.  Do  you  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  police  are  employed  in  Mayo  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  crime  ? — At  that  time  there  were  a  large  number  of  police 
in  Mayo. 

90.135.  You  would  say  a  larger  number  in  proportion  to  what  you  would  find  in 
England  ? — Probably  larger  than  any  place  except  Kerry  now. 

90.136.  As  regards  the  police,  would  you  say  that  the  police  in  Ireland  was  a  civil 
force  as  it  is  in  this  country  ? — It  is  a  military  force. 

90.137.  A  military  force  ;  for  what  purpose  is  it  kept  there  ? — That  is,  on  the  face 
of  it,  clear. 

90.138.  Is  it  not  believed  in  Ireland  generally  that  the  constabulary  is  simply  an 
armed  force  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  landlords  ? — It  is  used  now  entirely  for 
political  purposes,  and  through  the  landlords;  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  force 
certainly. 

90.139.  There  is  no  such  prejudice  against  the  police  in  England  ? — No,  nor  would 
there  be  in  Ireland  if  the  magistrates  had  not  so  much  power  as  they  have.  The  Irish 
police,  I  must  say,  are  a  most  respectable  body  as  a  rule,  and  as  fine  a  body  of  men 
as  you  would  meet  with  in  the  world. 

90.140.  But  not  like  English  police  ? — No,  it  is  not  a  civil  force  ;  it  is  not  police  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

90.141.  One  question  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate  man  Wheeler  who  has  been 
mentioned,  are  you  aware  that  the  occurrence  of  his  death  has  been  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  very  great  length  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

{The  President.)  What  has  not  been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  I  mean  we  cannot  pay  any  regard  to  what  has  been  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  concerns  the  constituencies  only,  it  does  not  concern  us. 

90.142.  {Mr.  Davitt.)  You  have  been  cross-examined  very  severely  by  Sir  Henry 
James,  in  reference  to  the  charge  you  made  against  the  police  1 — I  do  not  think 
severely. 

90.143.  With  reference  to  the  outrages  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  James  Ellis 
French  ? — Yes. 

90.144.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  chief  of  the  detective  department  of  the  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary. 

90.145.  At  that  time  ? — At  the  time  we  were  speaking  of,  1881  and  1882. 

90.146.  He  was  subsequently  tried  and  sent  to  penal  servitude  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  think  that  arises  out  of  the  cross-examination,  my  Lords. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  I  venture  to  say  it  does. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  The  witness  mentioned  the  name  himself. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  at  the  moment  recollect,  perhaps  someone  will  remind  me 
of  how  the  name  French  appeared. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  The  witness  introduced  the  name  of  French  in  connexion  with  the 
name  of  a  constable  who  was  killed.  Sir  Henry  James  then  said  he  had  no  question  to 
ask  about  it. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  French’s  name  was  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  witness,  that  Whelehan,  and  other  police  officers  in  Ireland,  had  employed  men 
to  carry  out  outrage  and  crime. 

{The  President.)  If  he  introduced  the  name  we  need  not  go  further  into  it,  and  I 
must  say  that  these  statements  and  charges  against  the  police  have  been  carried  quite 
as  far  as  they  ought  to  be. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  1  will  not  pursue  it  any  further  if  your  Lordship  objects,  but  the 
reason  I  put  this  question  is,  that  I  wanted  to  ask  permission  to  read  a  letter  that 
appeared  in  the  public  press  in  Ireland  at  the  time  French  was  in  prison,  in  which 
letter  he  threatens  to  give  evidence  against  the  Government,  that  he  had  carried  out 
outrage -  , 

{The  President.)  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  not  say  anything  unless  I  have  your  Lordship’s  permission, 
but  if  I  have,  I  should  call  to  your  Lordship’s  recollection  this,  that  Sir  Henry  James 
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rather  directing  his  examination  of  this  witness  generally  to  what  charges  he 
Tade  I  am  not  saying  now  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  against  the  police,  and  in 
rnsw^r  to  that,  it  was  that  the  name  of  French  was  given,  so  i^b  did  in  that  way  arise 
out  of  my  learned  friend’s  cross-examination.  Of  course  that  does  not  go  to  the 
eSent  of  iustifying  what  Mr.  Davitt  is  now  asking  to  do,  which,  no  doubt,  he  wil 
live  reasoL  for^  but  so  far  as  French  is  concernecL  I  think  that  in  this  way  it  cannot 
L  said  that  the  witness  introduced  the  name  of  French,  or  that  he  introduced  it  m 
a  way  to  disentitle  Mr.  Davitt  to  re-examine  upon  it ;  that  is  my  recollection  about  it. 
(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  recollection  does  not  agree  with  that. 

{The  President.)  Nor  does  mine.  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  are  not  entitled  to  go 

^"^^(Mr^^bavitt.)  Well,  if  your  Lordship  says  I  am  not  entitled  I  vdll  of  course  agree. 

•  90  147.  There  is  one  other  question  about  money  items;  this  Sligo  con.yiracy  case 
was  a  case  in  which  charges  were  brought  against  myself  and  Mr.  Daly,  and  Mr.  Kelly 
in  1879  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  charge  of  seditious  conspiracy.  ,  t  u 

90,148.  The  investigation  before  the  magistrate  lasted  a  week  or  ten  days  .  1  think 

it  lasted  about  a  fortnight,  it  lasted  at  least  ten  days. 

90  149  Laree  expenses  were  incurred  I — Yes.  ,  „  •, 

90.150.  And  the  prosecution  was  ultimately  abandoned  1-Yes,  at  the  Carrick-on- 

My  Lords,  I  had  intended  to  call  Mr  John  O’Connor  next,  and  I 
intimated  so  to  my  lelrned  friend,  but  at  this  late  hour  it  is  hardly  wortn  while  to  call 
such  a  witness.  The  next  one  is  short. 

Mr.  Michael  Macartan  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

90.151.  You  are  a  solicitor,  I  believe,  by  profession?  Yes. 

90152  And  member  of  Parliament  for  Southdown  ?  Yes.  t  j 

9o!i53!  You  took  some  part  in  tlie  land  agitation  during  the  time  of  the  an 

^^Oo'isi  Were  you  yourself  a  member  of  the  Land  League  Organisation  ?— I  was. 

9o’,155.  And  did  you  attend  any  of  its  meetings  ?— Well,  a  few  I  was  then  serving 
my  apprenticeship.  When  I  was  in  Dublin  I  attended  a  few  of  the  meetings 

90.156.  Those  meetings  you  attended  were  m  the  county  of  Down,  1  believe  . 

Both  in  Dublin  and  in  the  county  of  Down.  j  j  i  ?  awottc 

90.157.  Were  those  meetings  that  you  attended  peaceable  and  orderly  ?  Always 

when  they  were  not  attacked  by  the  landlords.  ,  ^  i  /i.  ? 

90.158.  Were  some  of  the  meetings  you  did  attend  attacked  by  the  landlords  .  Ye., 

one  in  December  1880  was  attacked  by  the  landlords. 

90.159.  Attacked?— Attacked.  .  „  •  ^1,0+  o 

90 160  Do  you  mean  to  say  while  the  meeting  was  actually  in  progress  that  a 

counter-meeting  came  into  the  field  ?-A  few  days  before  the  meeting  posters  were  put 
no  calling  upon  a  counter- demonstration  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  P^^ce,  at 
SaiSt  Field  in  the  county  of  Dowd.  Colonel  Warren  and  a  few  other  landlords  at  the 
head  of  these  opposition  men  came  into  the  field,  and  when  the  men  were  rushing 
down  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  police  force,  repulsed  them. 

90  161  I  believe  no  definite  allegation  has  been  made  of  any  kind  against  you.  b 
youTre  willing  to  answer  their  Lordships  anything  they  wish  to  know?-Yes,I  am 

^^9(hl62.  You  were  also  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes.  There  was  another 
meeting  in  Down  at  which  resolutions  were  passed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

90.163.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  branch  of  the  original  Land  League  or  not  ?— 

1  was  a  member  of  the  Down  Central  Branch.  ^  i  fRo 

90.164.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  the  League?— I  believe  I  was  a  member  of  the 

90.165.  Who  was  the  president  there  ? — 1  think  he  is  now  George  Russell,  a  justice 
°  90  166.  Was  he  a  magistrate  at  that  time  or  not? — No,  he  was  appointed  afterwards. 
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90.167.  Who  was  the  secretary? — Patrick  William  Eussell,  the  son  of  a  very  large 
farmer  there. 

90.168.  Had  you  many  members  ? — I  could  not  say  correctly  what  number,  but  I 
know  all  the  farmers  in  the  county  sympathised  with  the  movement. 

90.169.  All  thh  respectable  people,  we  have  been  told,  joined  it  ? — Yes. 

90.170.  About  how  many  members  had  you?— I  could  not  say  how  many;  the 
meetings  were  very  largely  attended.  I  could  not  say  the  numbers. 

90.171.  Did  you  keep  books  at  that  branch  ? — Yes,  the  secretary  kept  books. 

90,175.  A  minute  book? — Merely  a  minute  book,  I  think ;  that  was  all 

90.173.  And  a  cash  book,  I  suppose  ? — I  cannot  tell  whether  there  were  two  books 
or  whether  the  minute  book  did  as  the  cash  book  and  minute  book ;  I  am  not  sure.  ^ 

90.174.  You  were  on  the  Executive  committee  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

90.175.  Did  you  correspond  with  the  head  oflace  in  Dublin  ? — The  branch  did;  the 
secretary  did  all  that  work. 

,  90,176.  You  got  a  good  many  letters,  I  daresay,  from  them?— I  do  not  think  very 

90.177.  Were  the  funds  sent  to  you  for  distribution  in  the  country? — Yes,  there 
were  circulars  sent. 

90.178.  Were  funds  sent;  money  sent  to  you,  and  entered  in  the  books? _ From 

Dublin  you  mean. 

90.179.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  remember  if  there  was  money  sent ;  it  must  have  been  a 
very  small  amount ;  I  do  not  remember. 

90.180.  You  can  tell  me  was  there  money  sent  from  time  to  time;  cheques  and  so 
on  ?  Not  from  time  to  time,  I  think.  There  may  have  been  some  money  sent  to  assist 
in  organising  a  large  demonstration  that  was  held  on  the  6th  of  January  1881. 

90.181.  But  the  fact  was  that  money  was  sent? — It  was  used  in  getting  up  this 
meeting. 

90.182.  Do  those  books  exist  now,  or  not  ? — I  could  not  tell,  I  have  been  out  of 
Downpatrick  since  1882. 

90.183.  Have  you  made  no  inquiry  before  coming  here  ?— I  did  not,  I  came  here 
rather  hurriedly. 

90.184.  Did  you  know  that  their  Lordships  were  very  anxious  to  get  information 
about  the  books  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  came  here  for. 

90.185.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  before  you  came  ?— I  really  got  a  telegram  on 
Saturday  to  come  over  here,  I  had  no  time,  I  am  living  in  Belfast  at  present,  which  is 
a  considerable  distance  from  Downpatrick. 

90.186.  As  far  as  you  know  were  the  books  destroyed  or  kept?— I  cannot  tell,  not 
having  been  there  for  years,  I  have  no  doubt  the  secretary  would  give  every  infor¬ 
mation  ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  produce  them  if  you  want  them. 

90.187.  As  to  the  National  League  did  you  become  a  member  of  that  also? _ Yes. 

90.188.  Where?— I  was  member  in  Belfast,  and  I  believe  I  was  a  member  in 
Dublin,  but  I  never  attended  more  than  two  or  three  meetings. 

20,189  Take  Belfast,  did  you  keep  books  there  ?— I  do  not  know,  I  never  was 
present,  I  know  they  kept  books. 

20.190.  Did  you  hold  office  there  ? —I  think  I  was  appointed  an  honorary  member 
ot  the  committee,  but  I  do  not  remember  attending  a  meeting  there. 

20.191.  Never  having  attended  a  meeting  there,  you  do  not  know  whether  they 
kept  books  or  not  ?  I  believe  there  are  books  there  still,  in  fact  I  have  not  attended 
tor  a  long  time  I  have  been  so  engaged  with  ray  professional  duties. 

90.192.  Going  back  to  the  old  Land  Leagne  had  you  landgrabbers  in  your 
neighbourhood  or  not  ? — No  they  were  never  in  favour  there. 

90.193.  The  league  had  it  their  own.  way  ? — Fora  very  long  time  in  County  Down 
landgrabbers  were  not  known. 

on  lot  boycotting  going  on  ?— A  great  deal  by  the  landlords. 

yo,I95.  Boycotting  by  the  league  it  was  my  intention  to  ask  you  ? — There  was  not 
much  necessity  for  boycotting  by  the  League. 

sympathised^^  League  ?— No ;  they  nearly  all 

90,197.  They  were  afraid  of  what  they  called  public  opinion  ?— They  ate  up  public 
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qn  198  They  did  not  take  land  from  which  people  had  been  evicted,  or  do  any  of 
would  be  regarded  as  offences  against  the  league?— No,  I  do  not 
knX  0^  af  ifstLe  at  the  preLt  time,  but  I  know  of  numbers  where  landlords  put 

“‘90T99*  B'’erg“n  ftrpXs'on^rou  should  know  that  you  ought  not  to  answer  a 

yu,iy».  s  F  ^ _  thioufflit  you  wanted  the  whole  truth. 

''“^20)  WhaTlerftt  members  you^had^  in  your  League  at  Belfast  »-Well,  really 
I  ooufd  not  teltthe  halls  were  always  filled  when  there  was  a  meeting,  I  have  never 
fVip  books  at  Belfast,  there  is  a  committee  there  and  a  president. 

00*201  Who  is  the  president' there  ( — The  Reverend  Patrick  Coverey. 

90202  The  secreta^  ?— The  secretary  was  Mr.  Brady,  I  do  not  remember  his  name 

at  the  present 

“9o'203  ^You''w.5X*probSlfL°^^^  to  obtain  for  us  the  ° °lh 't™! 

League  byThe  tiTnethe'^CourtaWs?-!  really  could  not  undertake  to  do  that ;  I 

PmS)  He  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it?-I  know  nothing 

“’’90*205  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  understood  you  to  say  you  mentioned  the  name  of 

W  Jhtt^l^rwtp  had  the  books?-I  do  not  know, 

\fhepSni\  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  this  gentleman  s  evidence 

“mT.  W?) 

notice  if  we  require  him. 

{The  Witness.)  Thank  you,  I  will  come  at  any  time. 

{The  President.)  Yerj  wei\.  -incin 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  July  9th,  at  lO.dO. 
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Tuesday,  9th  July  1889. 


Mr.  Garratt  Michael  Byrne,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

90.207.  What  constituency  do  you  sit  for  ? — West  Wicklow. 

90.208.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  public  life  ? — About  20  years. 

90.209.  You  are  aware  that  you  are  one  of  the  persons  charged  here  ? — Yes. 

90.210.  Were  you  present  during  a  meeting  which  is  called  the  Bnniscorthy  meeting? 
— Yes. 

90.211.  What  was  the  date  of  that,  do  you  remember? — The  28th  March  1880. 

90.212.  Will  you  tell  their  Lordships  what  occurred  at  that  meeting;  did  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  party  receive  any  opposition  ? — Every  opposition  that  it  was  possible 
to  receive  from  men  who  seemed  determined  to  carry  their  point  at  any  cost. 

90.213.  Was  the  meeting  an  orderly  one? — No,  it  was  a  disorderly  one. 

90.214.  Was  it  broken  up  ? — Yes. 

90.215.  That  was  a  meeting  to  support  your  candidature? — At  the  time  of  my 
candidature,  that  was  for  the  Wexford  county  at  that  time.  I  sat  for  Wexford  county 
previous  to  sitting  for  West  Wicklow. 

90.216.  In  the  course  of  those  meetings,  I  suppose,  you  spoke  very  often? _ _ 

Yes. 

90.217.  In  the  presence  of  reporters  as  a  rule? — Yes,  my  speeches  would  not  be 
reported  in  the  London  papers,  or  in  many  of  the  Dublin  papers,  but  in  the  local 
papers. 

90.218.  Were  there  Government  reporters  present  ? — Frequently. 

90.219.  Were  your  speeches  put  in  here? — In  the  charges  there  are  two  speeches 
alleged  against  me,  one  in  the  county  of  Wexford  and  one  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 
The  one  in  the  county  of  Waterford  cannot  be  at  all  accurate,  because  I  never  was  in 
Waterford  up  to  this  hour. 

90.220.  That  is  a  mistake  ? — A  gross  blunder,  I  should  call  it. 

90.221.  Have  you  ever  directly  or  indirectly  encouraged  crime,  or  been  a  party  to, 
or  connived  at,  crime  or  outrage  ? — Never ;  quite  the  opposite. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

90.222.  I  think  you  gave  the  date  of  this  meeting  in  Enniscorthy,  did  you  not? — 

The  28th  March  1880.  J 

90.223.  At  that  time  you  were  a  candidate  for  the  county? — Wexford  county  at 
that  time. 

90.224.  Enniscorthy  is  in  Wexford  ? — Wexford. 

90.225.  Then  the  election  was  just  coming  on? — The  election  took  place  on  the 
10th  April  following. 

90.226.  A  fortnight  or  so  after  this  ? — Yes. 

90.227 .  What  I  understand  is,  some  people  you  differed  from  opposed  you  ? _ Yes. 

90.228.  Did  you  think  that  a  remarkable  fact  ? — It  would  not  be  a  remarkable  fact 
to  be  opposed  under  any  circumstances.  I  was  opposed  both  by  some  of  the  advanced 
Nationalists  and  also  by  a  Tory,  but  the  opposition  was  chiefly  and  most  determinedly 
from  what  was  called  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Nationalists,  or  the  Fenian  party, 

90, p9.  Were  not  you  going  fast  enough  for  them  ?— Perhaps  they  thought’ I  was 
not  advanced  enough  for  their  view. 

A  55696— Ev.  104.  102.-7/89.  E.  &  S. 
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90  230.  Was  there  a  candidate  opposed  to  you?— Yes.  n  . 

90’,23L  Was  he  more  advanced  than  you?— Yes,  certainly,  one  of  the  advanced 

^^^1232  You  have  come  hereto  prove,  I  understand,  that  the  friends  of  the  more 
advanced  candidate  tried  to  oppose  you  ?-I  do  not  think  there  was  any  opposition  to 
me  nersonally  ;  the  opposition  was  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  ms  policy.  „  „ 

90,233.  And  you  were  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  was  a  follower  of  Mr.  Parnell, 

^^90  234.  Then  though  they  had  ho  objection  to  you  personally,  it  w^  in  opposition 
to  you  as  Mr.  Parnell’s  candidate,  or  as  a  candidate  agreeing  with  Mr.  Parnell  s  po  icy  . 

-90,23r“tgS  iB  all  you  ha.e  got  to  say?-I 

aU  you  have  to  8ay  ?-I  am  not  a  volunteer. 

I  am’cliarged,  and  I  am  here  in  order  to  answer  any  questions  you  ask  me. 

90.237.  ^The  Enniscorthy  meeting  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Parnells  policy. 

meeting  was.  nr  -i  t  v 

90.238.  Did  you  join  the  Land  League  .  les. 

m’IS!  What  period’of  1880*— The  early  part,  somewhere  about  February.  I  am 

"’’go'^Tl  y^Tie  any  part  in  the  Central  League  offices  in  the  transactions 

that  occurred  Lrel-IattLLd  meetings  of  the  League,  both  of  the  Land  League 

''"oO^d^’l'anrspeSmg  Brst  of  the  Land  League,  were  you  on  the  Executive  Council  i 

ffiX243*?'*Then'’you  simply  attended  meetings  as  any  other  member  of  the  League 

’"“oom^What  I  understood  you  to  say  was  that  you  had  never  spoken  in  the  county 
of  Waterford  •  was  that  your  evidence  ? — I  have  never  been  there  yet. 

90  245  Th;  Two  speeches  which  were  referred  to,  my  Lords,  were  the  two  in 
Wex^rd  Y^Td  sueak  in  the  town  of  Wexford  ?-Frequently. 

90  246.  At  Land  League  meetings  ?-At  county  me^ings-1  would  not  call  them 
T  A  T  oQfrno  mpotine’s  they  were  promoted  by  the  Wexford  County  Club,  and  the 
people  who  attended  them  are  all  members  of  the  Land  League  and  National  League. 
(Sr  Henry  James.)  I  do  not  think  either  of  Mr.  Byrne  s  speeches  have  been  put  in  at 

present,  I  have  nothing  to  ask  as  to  them. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Jordan,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

90,247.  Where  do  you  sit  for?— West  Clare. 

90  248.  By  what  majority  were  you  elected  ?— 1  think  b,-ic»z. 

90  249  A  majority  of  6,000  ? — Yes,  6,462.  p  .  i  4  f  t?  v, 

90,250:  You  are  a  native  of  what  town  ?-I  am  a  native  of  the  town  of  Fermanagh, 

and  I  reside  in  Enniskillen,  the  county  ^wn. 

90  951  You  are  in  business  there  ? — Yes.  , 

90  252'  Have  you  been  chairman  of  the  town  commissioners  .  Yes,  twice. 

90  253  Was  one  of  those  occasions  when  you  were 

V^Yes,  I  was  chairman  of  the  town  commissioners  and  president  of  the  local 

'U«otipVi  of  tllG  T jilTKi  IjG£lffU.G  3(t  tllG  SSfHlG  tllTlG.  ,  i  £ 

90  254  Kd  you  find  your  business  at  all  affected  by  tbe  treatment  of  your  political 
opponents  serioLly  affected.  I  have  been  boycotted  to  the  utmost. they 

''”90^55'’'’Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  a  secret  associafaon,  Mr.  Jordan  ?  Xo, 
I  havfnot  been  a  member  of  any  political  secret  association,  either  Orange  or  Feman. 

1  Viave  been  a  member  of  the  Good  Templars.  ,  «  »r  •  i  j  •  s.  f 

90  256  Did  you  organise  the  Land  League  in  Fermanagh  ?— Mainly  ;  and  in  parts  of 
Tyi^f  and  MoLghan,  and  Cavan,  and  Leitrim;  I  have  helped  the  organisation  in  all 

those  districts. 

90,257.  You  yourself  did? — Yes. 
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90.258.  Were  you  paid  by  the  Land  League  for  doing  that  ?— Oh,  no,  not  a  penny. 

90.259.  Did  most  of  the  people  join  the  Land  League  ? — Very  generally ;  a  fair 
proportion  of  all  sections  and  sects  and  parties  in  the  county. 

90.260.  Were  they  respectable  people  who  joined  it  ?— The  most  respectable. 

90.261.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  think  the  Land  League — at  any  rate,  speaking  of 
the  part  of  which  you  know — had  anything  to  do  with  crime  or  outrage,  in  the  parts 
you  have  spoken  of  ?  Not  the  slightest.  In  fact,  it  was  quite  the  other  way. 

90.262.  You  yourself  made  speeches  frequently  in  support  of  this  land  movement  ?^— • 
I  have  made  a  great  many  speeches  since  1865  in  support  of  it. 

{The  President.)  Your  question,  I  suppose,  was  not  directed  to  a  period  so  far  back 
as  that  ? 

90.263.  {Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  No;  I  did  not  mean  so  far  back  as  that?— I  have 
been,  since  1865,  endeavouring  to  promote  land  reform,  in  whatever  shape  it  arose  in 
the  country. 

90.264.  Have  you  frequently  spoken  in  the  presence  of  Groverninent  reporters  ?— *“ 
Very  nearly  always. 

90.265.  And  how  many  of  your  speeches  have  been  put  in  evidence  here  ? _ I  think, 

two. 

90.266.  Have  you  ever  connived  at,  or  been  connected  with,  crime  or  outrao-e  ? _ Oh, 

never. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

90.267.  You  have  not  told  us  whether  it  was  the  Land  League  who  boycotted  vou  in 
Enniskillen?— No;  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  landlords  that  I  was  boycotted, 

90.268.  Oh,  the  landlords  ?  Most  certainly ;  and  they  used  the  Orange  and 
Protestant  institutions  to  do  that. 

90.269.  You  will  forgive  me  asking  you  the  question  ;  you  are  not  a  Catholic  ?— No  ; 
I  am  a  nonconformist  Protestant. 

90.270.  And  your  native  place  is  Fermanagh  ? — Yes. 

90.271.  You  represent  Clare? — Yes. 

90.272.  Are  there  many  Protestants  in  your  constituency  ? — Not  very  many, 

90.273.  The  constituency  would  be  overwhelmingly  Catholic,  I  suppose  ?— Mainlv 
Catholic. 

90.274.  And  your  majority  was  how  much? — 6,462^ 

90.275.  Who  opposed  you  ? — Mr.  Beeves,  a  very  respectable  ijentleman  down  there 

90.276.  What  was  he  ?-He  was  a  landlord. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

90.277.  Had  you  ever  been  in  Clare  before  the  day  you  were  elected  ? — Yes. 

90.278.  How  often? — Once  or  twice. 

90.279.  In  your  lifetime  ? — In  my  lifetime. 

90.280.  Who  selected  you  as  a  candidate  ? — The  County  Convention. 

90.281.  Up  to  that  time  you  had  no  connexion  with  the  county  whatever? — No 
connexion  whatever. 

90.282.  First  of  all  as  to  boycotting,  of  which  you  have  been  a  victim.  What 
business  do  you  carry  on? — Grocery  and  provision  business  ;  wholesale  and  retail. 

90.283.  Do  people  sell  to  you  ? — Yes,  they  do  gladly  sell  to  me. 

90.284.  Do  they  buy  of  you  ? — Some  people  do. 

90.285.  Do  they  work  for  you  ? — Yes. 

90.286.  Do  they  avoid  you  in  church  ? — Well,  they  do  not  avoid  me  in  church  in  the 

denomination  that  I  belong  to,  but  to  some  extent  they  ostracise  me.  Because  I  was 
a  Land  Leaguer  they  thought  I  was  scarcely - 

90.287 .  Who  thought  ? — The  church  that  I  belonged  to  thought  I  was  scarcely 
qualified  to  be  a  close  member. 

90.288.  So  that  all  you  have  suffered  is,  that  you  are  not  such  a  close  member  as  you 
were  before? — That  is  in  church  matters,  which  does  not  very  much  signify;  as  to 
membership  of  a  church  that  is  not  very  much  importance,  I  suppose. 

90.289.  So  I  understand  you  to  say;  but  that  is  the  only  boycotting  of  which  you 
have  been  the  victim  ?-  In  my  business — I  have  been  boycotted  in  my  business. 
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90  290  How  ? — By  the  refraining  from  buying  from  me,  refusing,  customers  that  I 
had  leaving  me,*and  leaving  me  without  cause,  as  far  as  I  know. 

90  291  That  is,  they  used  to  deal  with  you  ?— They  used  to  deal  with  me,  and  told 
methev  could  not  deal  with  a  man  of  my  principles,  and  to  go  and  get  custom  from  the 
Land  League,  and  the  members  of  the  League,  for  they  could  not  support  a  man  of  my 

^  90  292  "V^^re  y^u  ever  denounced  at  any  meeting? — I  have  been  denounced  con¬ 
tinuously,  serious  denunciations  at  Orange  gatherings,  and  Tory  public  gatherings, 

90,293.  So  this  would  not  arise  for  the  first  time  in  1886  .  I  could  not  fix  any 

*^^^90,294.  When  did  you  first  become  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — In  1879,  almost 

at  the  inception  of  the  Land  League.  „  t  i.  j  i  oqk 

90  295.  When  were  you  returned  for  Clare? — I  was  returned  in  iooD. 

90  296  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  criminal  condition  of  the  county  of  Glare 
when  you  went  down  there  to  be  elected  in  1885  ?— No,  not  particulariy. 

90,297.  Did  you  know  there  had  been  many  people  murdered  ?— Well,  i  cannot  say 

I  did,  except  by  general  report. 

90  298.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Byass  had  been  murdered  for  caretaking  an 

^^^90^299^^Did  you 'know  anything  of  what  had  happened  in  Clare  to  those  who  took 
evicted  farms  ?— No,  I  did  not ;  I  did  not  hear  of  anything  special. 

90,300.  Just  attend  to  the  speech  you  made  in  Clare  in  this  state  of  ignorance.  You 

spoke,  I  think,  on  the  15th  of  December  1886. 

^{Mr^Atiinson])  At^ilfenora,  coLty  Clare,  on  the  15th  of  December  1886  ;  do  you 
remember  saying  this  : 

“  Land-grabbing  is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  must  say  that 
“  in  the  north  of  Ireland— and  I  was  in  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  in  Derry— -on  the 
“  estates  of  the  Drapers’  Company,  and  I  found  this  state  of  things  that,  Enough 
“  the  Protestants  and  Orangemen  will  not  join  the  National  League,  yet  they 

“  rarely  or  never  grab  a  farm.  .  ,  /at  n 

“  Can  that  be  said  in  these  parts  of  the  country  ?  ^ 

“  I  know  two  farms  in  Enniskillen  out  of  which  the  landlord  evicted  Catholic 
“  tenants,  and  none  of  these  places  was  ever  taken  by  an  Orangeman  or  a 

Cannot  you  in  Clare  do  ditto  ?  My  idea  about  land-grabbing  is  this,  that 
“  the  farm  from  which  a  tenant  is  evicted  for  an  impossible  rent,  or  a  rackrent, 
“  should  be  permitted  to  remain  idle,  and  I  do  it  on  the  most  legal  and 
constitutional  basis.” 

Then  you  go  on  to  say  ; — 

“  If  any  man  comes  and  sits  down  on  that  farm  the  question  assumes  another 
“  shape  No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  do  it,  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  it,  and 
“  if  a  man  does  take  it  the  wonder  is  that  there  has  been  so  little  crime  under 
“  the  circumstances.” 

Did  you  know  what  the  circumstances  were,  Mr.  Jordan?— I  was  speaking  in  general 

terms :  I  was  not  referring  to  any  specific  cases.  _  ^  ^  ^  ^  a  • 

90  301.  Assuming  that  outrages  had  been  committed  on  persons  who  took  lana  in 


IS 


not  that  a  direct  encouragement  to 


outrage  ? — I  do 


not 


the  county  of  Clare, 

^^?a302.  Or  a  palliation  of  outrage  ?— Well,  the  latter  sentence  might  appear  so. 
Those  words  expressed  my  views  then,  and  they  express  my  views  now. 

90  303  Then,  even  if  you  had  been  aware  at  the  time  that  you  made  that  speech 
that  outrages  had  been  committed,  amounting  to  murder  in  some  cases,  on  men  who 
took  or  took  care  of,  evicted  farms,  you  would  have  used  this  language  .—1  cannot 
sav  what  I  would  do  under  a  certain  state  of  circumstances  which  did  not  exist. 

90  304  Do  you  mean  that  outrages  were  not  committed  on  men  who  took  evicted 
farms  in’  county  Clare  in  1885  ?— I  did  not  know  that,  and  I  cannot  assume  what  I 
■yyQuld  do  unless  placed  in  conditions. 
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90.305.  Assuming  you  had  knowledge  ? — I  cannot  tell.  These  are  my  views  in 
relation  to  land-grabbing,  and  I  could  not  say  what  I  would  do  under  circumstances 
that  would  exceed  those  conditions. 

90.306.  But  did  you  know  the  conditions? — I  know  the  conditions  of  land-grabbing. 

90.307.  Did  you  know  the  conditions  of  the  country  in  which  you  were  speaking, 
and  what  attended  land-grabbing  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  do  not  think,  generally,  there 
was  crime  and  outrage  outside  land-grabbing  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

90.308.  Did  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  results  of  land-grabbing  in  county 

Clare  at  the  time  you  made  that  speech  ? — I  have  told  you  already  I  did  not  specifically, 
but  whether  I  did  or  did  not - 

90.309.  You  would  still  tell  the  people,  even  though  men  who  took  land,  or  took 
care  of  it,  had  been  murdered,  and  outrages  committed  upon  them,  you  would  still  tell 
them  that  if  a  man  does  that,  the  wonder  is  there  has  been  such  a  little  crime  under 
the  circumstances  ?  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  I  had  that  knowledge, 
but  I  still  say  that  my  astonishment  was  that  there  was  not  so  much  crime,  but  so 
little,  under  the  circumstances  of  provocation. 

90.310.  Do  you  know  how  much  there  was  ? — Well,  in  the  aggregate  I  do  not  think 
there  was  so  very  much. 

90.311.  Did  you  know  how  much  there  was  in  the  county  in  which  you  were  deliver¬ 
ing  this  speech  ? — I  have  said  already  I  did  not. 

90.312.  You  made  that  speech  in  the  month  of  December  1886  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

90.313.  At  Kilfenora  ? — Yes. 

90.314.  How  far  is  that  from  Newmarket  ? — I  do  not  know. 

90.315.  About  three  or  four  miles,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  is  in  my  own 
constituency,  and  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  anything  beyond. 

90.316.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  much  about  it? — I  know  my  own  constituency 
pretty  weU. 

90.317.  You  do  not  know,  apparently,  about  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed 
in  your  constituency  before  that  ? — No,  I  am  not  particularly  conversant  with 
them. 

90.318.  Did  you  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

90.319.  You  do  not  know,  do  you,  how  far  Newmarket  is  from  Kilfenora  ? 
— No. 

90.320.  Ballycar? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  name. 

90.321.  Did  you  know  that  this  man  Byass  was  murdered  within  two  months  of  the 
date  of  the  delivery  of  that  speech  ? — I  told  you  before  I  did  not. 

90.322.  Did  you  ascertain  even  ;  did  you  see  in  the  papers  of  the  murder  of  Byass  ? 
— Yes — well,  I  do  not  remember  ;  it  has  not  impressed  my  memory  ;  1  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  it. 

90.323.  Did  you  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  small  account,  occurring  in  your 
constituency  ?— I  do  not  think  that  any  murder  is  a  matter  of  small  account  at  all. 

90.324.  Then  did  you,  when  you  made  that  speech  in  1886,  find  out  that  a  caretaker 
was  murdered  at  this  place  at  Ballycar  ? 

{Mr.  Justice  A  L.  Smith.)  I  think  he  was  murdered  in  1887. 

{Mr.  AtJcinson.)  He  was  murdered  within  about  two  months. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  After? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  After,  yes.  After  the  speech.  It  was  my  mistake. 

{The  President.)  You  said  within  a  month.  You  did  not  say  whether  before  or  after. 

90,324a.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Two  months  after.  I  presume  you  saw  in  the  papers 
that  Byass  had  been  murdered  ? — Very  likely. 

90.325.  Did  you  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain,  at  all,  that  By  ass  was  a  caretaker  on 
an  evicted  farm  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect. 

90.326.  Did  you  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain  that? — Most  certainly  not ;  I  took  no 
trouble. 

90.327.  Did  you  take  no  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  your  speech 
might  have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  that  ? — I  think  my  speech  would  have  tlie 
very  opposite  effect.  I  think  my  speech  would  not  at  all  encourage  crime  or  outrage. 

I  never  intended  it  so,  it  would  rather  be  a  preventative. 

90.328.  You  say  that  you  wondered  at  so  little  crime  occurring  ? _ Yes  *  I  most 

certainly  say  so.  o  > 
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qn  <!2q  Do  YOU  think  that  was  a  preventatiYe  ?— It  would  not  have  encouraged 
crime  fr'  outrage  at  all.  I  wondered  there  was  so  little,  considering  the  provocation 
fhrnoOBle  received.  I  considered  there  was  the  minimum  of  crime  probably. 

80  330  Do  you  consider  it  a  matter  of  provocation  that  Mr.  Byass  was  earning  his 
livbg  by  tXng  an  evicted  farm  ?-I  am  now  speaking  of  the  general  provocation  to  the 

people  in  Ireland. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

90  331  Have  you  ever  been  charged  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  f’se  with  having 
encomaged  by  /our  speeches,  or  otherwise,  any  form  of  crime  1-Oh!  decidedly 

not,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  M.P.,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

on  *^^9  Whnt  constituency  do  you  represent  ? — At  present  Mid-Tipperary.  ,  „ 

90’333.  Did  you  represent  another  constituency  before  that  ?— Well,  preyious  to  ISSo 
I  was  one  of  the  two  members  for  the  county  generally.  .  . 

90,334.  You  are  one  of  the  gentlemen  charged  in  this  inquiry  .  Yes. 

90  335.  Have  you  made  many  speeches  in  Ireland  .  1  have. 

90  336  In  the  presence  of  Government  reporters  .  les.  _  o  t  v  *■ 

90  337  Have  you  eyer  at  any  time  encouraged  any  sort  of  cnme  ?-I  have  not. 

90  338  Have  tou  ever  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  crime  that  you  recollect  except 
•  wo'vr  nf  crnidemnine  it  or  have  you  ever  encouraged  it  in  any  way  ?— Whenever 

\  n  district  where' crime  had  any  existence,  I  spoke  against  it,  whenever  I 
Lx  L  a  ulace  /here  crime  did  not  exist,  I  made  no  allusion  at  all  to  it  until  recently 
’^?mtil  si/ce  Mr  Balfour  commenced  his  peculiar  mode  of  Goverament.  I  have  spoken 
Xry"l  appeared,  against  them  doing  anything-I  have  adv^ed  the  peopl^ttot 
ur/y  opTnion  Mr.  Balfours  policy  was  one  of  provocation,  and  I  have  strongly  advised 

tbPTuae-ainst  beinff  tempted  into  anything  like  retaliation.  •  -j 

90  339.  n!dw!  Mr.  Mayne,  I  think  that  you  are  referred  to  once  in  evito^^^^ 
o  Tfinfaiu  Slacke  was  referring  to  a  case  of  Mr.  Richard  Mitchell,  and  he 

page  2,336.  .Capt^'n  h  ^as  g^  Pethard  on  the  12th  April  1885,  and  that 

"you  s^/d  tofo/ght  to  be  nt  compromise  with  the  land-grabber,  or  something  to  that 
K  Do  vL  re-collect  that  occasion  ?-I  recollect  speaking  twi^  or  three  times  m 
Fethard  and  certainly  on  one  occasion  I  spoke  strongly  against  land-grabbing. 

90,340.  You  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Land  League  in  your  district .  Well, 

^  9ol4l“Ha“v““you  much  knowledge  of  Tipperary!-!  have  yes.  I  was  not 
coSL  with  tL  Land  League  in  Tipperary.  I  was  connected  with  the  Land 

^lo  342“  Cr“you  tell  me  whether  the  people,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  in 
Tiuuerarv  and  Elsewhere— whether  the  people  belonging  to  the  Land  League  and  the 
SSWe  have  been  respectable  people-have  been  the  respectable  neighbours? 

— They  have. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

90,343.  You  have  referred  to  this  speech  which  Captain  Slacke  mentioned.  Captain 

Slacke  attributed  to  you  the  words  that—  ^  ^  ^ 

“  Tipperary  should  look  upon  the  grabber  as  a  man  who  has  forfeited  the 
“  right  to^a  hoie  within  its  border.  No  compromise  with  the  land-grabber. 

—I  do  not  recollect  those  words.  I  do  not  recollect  that,  but  I  would  make  that 

sneech  to-morrow  if  I  believed  there  was  any  necessity  for  it.  ^ 

^90  344  It  being  said  here  that  you  used  them,  and  they  seem  to  be  given  in  inverte 
comilstl  do  nof  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  use  them  ?-I  do  not  say  I  did 

E.  James.)  There  is  one  other  speech  of  yours.  It  occurs  in  our  proof  of  the 

speeches  at  page  862. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  date  ? 
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90.345.  S,  James.)  Tho  spoGcli  was  made  at  a  meeting  at  Ballingarry — that  is 
in  Tipperary  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  in  my  division  of  the  county. 

90.346.  October  4th,  1885  ;  you  were  present.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
words.  Did  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  the  parish  priest,  speak?— I  think  so.  I  think  he 
took  the  chair. 

90.347.  Yes,  he  took  the  chair,  we  have  it  here.  Did  he  say  this  in  your  presence  i 
There  is  another  topic  on  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  ? — I  was  not  present*. 
Well,  when  you  say  in  my  presence,  I  do  not  think  I  was  present  while  the  chairman 
was  speaking,  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  Dr.  Ryan  would  say  that  I  would 
decline  to  accept. 

_  90,348.  The  speech  is  in.  If  ^  you  say  you  did  not  hear  it,  I  have  no  right  to  read  it 
simply  because  it  was  at  a  meeting  that  you  were  afterwards  at,  but  at  which  you  were 
not  present  when  Dr.  Ryan  spoke?— At  that  Ballingarry  meeting  the  weather  was  very 
bad ;  it  was  raining  heavily  all  the  time,  and  I  think  I  was  not  brought  on  to  the 
platform  until  the  close  of  the  chairman’s  speech,  and  after  my  own  speech  I  went  to 
the  chairman’s  house. 

90.349.  Do  you  recollect  his  saying  this ;  it  is  at  the  close  of  his  speech  ; _ 

“  There  have  always  been  in  every  country  men  who  would  strive  to  fatten 
“  on  the  poverty  of  their  neighbours.  These  are  the  land-grabbers.  The  farmers 
‘I  who  possibly  held  in  their  pockets  the  blood-money  of  Ireland’s  greatest  sons, 
their  own  associates  ;  these  they  sold  for  a  vile  abomination.  In  the  supreme 
‘‘  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  country,  they  are  against  you — they  ought  to 
be  removed  from  the  company  of  men,  as  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy  or 
“  cholera.  From  this  arises  boycotting.” 

Do  you  remember  that  ? — I  do  not. 

90.350.  This  is  your  speech,  Mr.  Mayne  : — 

u  1  ^  your  district,  I  put  the  question  Have  you  any  cases  of 

•  I  was  told  there  were  some  time  ago,  but  now  there  were  none. 
After  hearing  the  speech  of  your  parish  priest,  say  I  do  not  wonder  there  is  no 
case  of  land-grabbing.” 


I  gather  from  that  you  must  have  heard  Dr.  Ryan’s  speech  ?— I  m.ust  have  heard 
either  the  speech  or  some  of  it. 

90.351.  I  have  been  reading  to  you  about  land-grabbers— you  say  in  this  speech— 

delivwS ?^^°^^  memory?— How  long  ago  is  it  since  that  speech  was 

90.352.  1885.  Hearing  your  speech  read  probably  your  memory  is  refreshed. 

_  “After  hearing  the  speech  of  your  parish  priest,  I  say  I  do  not  wonder  there 
IS  no  case  of  knd-grabbing — where  the  national  and  political  relations  of  the 
men  of  a  district  are  joined  together  I  say  grass-grabbing  or  any  vice  national 
or  otherwise  is  impossible. 


Does  your  memory  go  back  to  say  why  it  was  after  hearing  the  speech  of  your  parigl: 
priest  you  were  not  surprised  there  was  no  case  of  land-grabbing  P— The  people  having 
pne  into  a  land  agitation,  would  render  the  whole  agitation  abortive  if  they  permitted 
land-grabbing ;  aud  wherever  there  was  a  proper  spirit— a  proper  spirit  amongst  the 

ppple--lanu-grabbmg  could  not  exist,  because  it  would  be  some  black  sheep  amongst 
these  that  would  go  and  land-grab.  ^ 

was  a  proper  spirit,  the  proper  spirit  would 
be  to  show  ^'^at  the  land-pabbers  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  company  of  other  men 
as  persons  afflicted  mth  leprosy  and  cholera  ?— Well,  if  persons  were  afflicted  with 
leprosy  or  chol^era  other  people  would  avoid  them.  That  is  the  sort  of  treatment  I 
have  always  advocated  myself  for  land-grabbers  ;  that  people 
it  is  the  sort  of  treatment  I  have  heard  was  recommended  at 
other  persons  present. 

“removed  from  the  company  ”?— If  you  mean  the v 
ought  to  be  murdered  people  in  cholera  are  not  murdered,  nor  people  in  leprosy.  ^ 

90.355.  Then  the  words  follow - ?— They  should  be  avoided. 

90.356.  I  am  not  putting  it  to  you  in  the  graver  sense  of  murder,  bu<-  the  one  vou 
understood  Dr.  Ryan  was  speaking  of  ?--Yes,  boycotting  is  the  only  weapon  the  people 


should  avoid  them — and 
meetings  I  have  held,  by 
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have;  unless  they  resort 

SeToBsMty  Tipp^erary  men  might  adopt  another  course  that  would  not  be  at  all  so 

‘"dOSW  You  say  at  this  time  you  know  there  was  no  l^and-grabbing  in  Ballingarry 
u  anxmus  vour  words  should  reach  further  than  your  audience  ?— Yes,  m 

“y  ^part  of  I  one’s  speech  is  not  confined  to  the  parish  it  happened  to 

be  delivered  in. 

®°’®®®Tnow  gentlemen,  although  you  happen  to  have  no  land-grabbing  in  Ballin- 
xv  ’  TO  1+  plfipwbere  in  Tipperary,  and  not  very  far  from  Ballingarry, 

far“ms  from  which  “ -  ftem^l^^^^^ 

:  "f  st  toTese^"  to  the  position  which  they  hold 

in  the'national  .-d  PoHtmal  °f  a^tetg  fn  anrpart  of 

“  become  so  deap'“ble  that  t  p  eondemnation  of  their  conduct 

::  s'-T  r 

fools,  aBu  it  t  y  Yxni-  fViA  li^Tifllnrd _ tliat  wliGn  they  evict  sucli  a 

“  from  the  house  that  he  ‘ ““lord  that  wnm^^^^  y^ 

"  r''m  Td  abstata  from'evlcting.  That  he  has  lost  a  tenant  that  he  could 

::  ::dlelted  him  justly  and  fairly  ;«  he  were  ^ 

..  Td  thaf  he  had  no  t^ht  at  alh  he  wouW  n^  such^a^  ^But  ‘^ht 

“  landlord  happens  to  know  robber  landlord 

“  is  so  mean  and  so  ®  ieiTant  if  that  iLdlord  feels  that  he  is 

“  in  despoiling  will  evict’  that  honest  tenant,  and  snatch 

“  backed  up  l^y  crabber  provides  for  him.  Because  the  landlord 

“  the  victory  which  a  grabber  may  pay  as  for  the 

does  not  care  so  much  foi  the  rent  |  lanigrAber,  and  if, 

“  ‘“d’^^alch  the  vLtolr£krWs“ro"heriris^^  honest  Tnant  fa^rnCT 

xs  £r  3iK£  a.:is*JXs. 

..  r=r.sx— *”  •"  hs  f  is-xx  ‘rr.:s?s 

;U?fof  m“fo  mak™  ttositaation  f»  the  grass-grabber  so  hot  that  their 

What  dil  you  mean  by  saying  ‘^-^-ituation  f  reTby^The  wboi: 

that  their  hay  --W  -or-ih  f^ce  of  it.  It  is  m/  idea  of  a 

LXueSon.  NoV  you  ask  me  with  reference  to  the  last  portion 

jkg^yrartrtor^^^^^^^^^ 

ended  yo- sen^-- ^  few  grass-grabbers  I 

“  that  their  hay  would  scorch  before  it  could  be  saved. 

—What  do  I  mean  by  that  ? 
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90.360.  You  would  make  his  situation  so  hot  that  their  hay  would  scorch  before  it  could 
be  saved  ? — I  mean  he  should  be  so  completely  boycotted  nobody  would  either  cut  or 
save  that  hay  ;  and  it  would  actually  frizzle  on  the  ground  before  it  could  be  saved — 
that  it  could  be  neither  cut  nor  made  in  any  way  productive  to  him — that  nobody 
should  work  for  the  grass-grabber  or  land-grabber.  Glrabbing  involves  the  previous 
disposition  of  the  man  to  whom  that  crop  belonged — bear  that  in'  mind. 

90.361.  'When  you  said  the  situation  of  the  grass-grabber  was  to  be  made  so  hot,  you 
say  you  meant  that  figuratively,  and  that  about  the  grass  being  scorched  that  was 
literal  ? — The  hay  does  scorch  or  rot  before  it  is  cut. 

90.362.  I  think  it  right  to  read  the  next  words.  You.  said  : 

“  Although  I  am  quite  prepared  to  condemn  grass-grabbing,  I  also  am  quite 
“  prepared  to  reiterate  the  recommendation  of  your  reverend  chairman  in 
“  condemnation  of  any  kind  of  outrage.  In  connexion  with  the  present  political 
“  life  of  our  country  we  must  be  guarded,  and  we  must  be  moderate.  I  do  not 
“  care  to  what  strenuous  length  the  boycotters  will  indulge  their  selfish  greed  by 
“  grabbing  land  or  grass  which  is  the  property  of  another  tenant.  I  do  not  care 
“  how  far  the  fashion  may  be  carried.  I  hold  the  opinion  that  they  are  very 
“  well  ofi*  at  boycotting.  Boycotting  may  be  bad,  but  there  is  worse  than 
“  boycotting.  And  if  boycotting  pays,  so  much  the  better  for  them,  and  so  much 
“  the  better  Pharisee  newsmongers  in  England.  Boycotting  when  properly  used 
“  prevents  outrage,  because  boycotting  is  not  an  outrage.  It  has  become 
“  fashionable  with  the  English  newspopers,  who  profess  to  know  so  much  about 
“  Irish  afiairs — it  has  become  fashionable  with  them  to  speak  and  to  write  about 
“  boycotting  as  if  it  were  an  outrage.  Eow,  gentlemen,  boycotting  is  no  outrage. 
“  Boycotting  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  choice  in  dealing 
“  with,  or  in  friendship,  or  in  some  other  respects.  No  man  has  a  right  to  be 
“  forced  to  bid  a  rascal  good  evening.  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  forced  to  buy 
“  the  butter  of  a  scoundrel,  or  to  buy  his  cows  or  sheep,  or  to  sell  him  anything 
“  at  all.  Boycotting  is  a  science,  and  it  may  be  described  as  the  science  of 
“  severely  letting  a  man  alone.  If  the  man  who  deserves  boycotting  is  so  supreme 
“  a  mortal  that  he  can  afibrd  to  set  himself  above  or  below — and  this  is  nearer  to 
“  him” - 

I  am  reading  it  as  it  is  reported  ;  something  must  be  left  out  there : — 

“  All  the  rest  of  his  fellow  men  as  to  set  up  for  himself  a  course  of  action 
“  that  he  knows  to  be  evil — if  such  a  man  exists — then  let  him  feel,  if  he  is  so 
“  superior  to  his  fellow  men,  that  they  can  do  without  him.  They  can  enjoy 
“  their  friendship  without  him.  They  can  pass  their  morning  or  evening 
“  greetings  leaving  him  out  of  them.  They  can  pass  through  the  market  without 
“  either  seeing  him  or  anything  he  has  to  sell.  They  can  even  go  so  far  in 
“  blindness  as  to  see  him  enter  their  shop  and  not  see  him  and  his  money.  They 
“  let  him  go  home  to  enjoy  that  dignified  social  position  which  he  has  chosen  for 
“  himself,  and  they  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  gentleman  has  made  his  own 
“  bed  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  lie  upon  it.” 

I  see  you  say  two  things.  First,  a  person  if  he  chooses  need  not  sell  anything  in  the 
market  to  the  man  he  wishes  to  boycott,  and  also  that  when  a  man  enters  their  shop 
they  need  not  see  him  or  take  his  money.  Would  you  recommend  boycotting  to  the 
extent  of  not  selling  anything  to  a  man  ? — I  would. 

90.363.  I  mean  by  that,  including  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — Including  the  necessaries 
of  life.  If  he  wants  the  necessaries  of  life  he  knows  the  terms  upon  which  he  can  have 
them.  He  has  got  only  to  become  friends  with  the  people  he  always  was  friends  with, 
and  he  can  have  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  anything  else  he  requires. 

90.364.  In  becoming  friends  he  must  conform  to  the  views  of  those  persons? _ 

In  order  to  become  friends  among  the  people  whom  he  lives  with  he  has  to  show  them 
he  is  not  their  enemy. 

90.365.  He  has  to  show  them  that  he  conforms  to  the  views  they  entertain  ? _ He  is 

to  conform  to  such  laws  as  will  not  destroy  the  efforts  they  have  been  making  on  their 
own  behalf. 

90.366.  In  the  sense  you  have  now  been  speaking  of? — If  he  chooses  to  set  up  his 
own  opinion  above  everybody  else’s,  except  the  landlord  employing  him,  then  he  may 
take  the  consequence. 
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90,3G7.  I  think  in  another  speech  you  made  you  emphasised  this  view  that  you 
have  just  expressed — a  speech  of  yours  on  the  20th  September  at  Cahir,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tipperary  ? — The  20th  of  September,  what  year  ? 

90.368.  1885.  I  see  you  express  yourself  very  much  the  same  there  as  you  have 
done  in  the  box  to-day  : — 

“  Mr.  Mayne  went  on  to  say  the  landlords  would  find  it  impossible  to  deal 
“  with  the  land  unless  the  rascals  in  the  shape  of  land-grabbers  turned  up  to 
“  their  assistance.  It  was  work  such  as  this  that  brought  about  the  land 
“  agitation.  Behind  the  bayonets  of  the  police  the  grabber  showed  his  filthy  face 
“  again.  So  long  as  there  is  liberty  in  the  land  for  the  expression  of  honest 
“  public  opinion,  so  long  will  I  denounce  the  grabber.  Let  no  man  speak  to  him, 
“  let  no  man  serve  him,  let  no  man  be  found  near  him,  and  show  the  traitor  and 
“  the  rascal  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  him.  Leave  him  by  himself,  let  his 
“  children  be  taught  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  a  traitor ;  the  refuse  of  honest 
“  men  and  honest  women,  that  they  must  go  elsewhere  out  of  Ireland,  from 
“  amongst  the  people  whom  they  have  outraged  and  they  have  helped  to  rob.” 

Do  you  recognise  those  words  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

90.369.  And  adhere  to  them  to-day  ? — I  do,  and  would  make  that  speech  before 
mid-day  if  it  were  necessary  now. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  I  do  not  think  that  speech  has  been  in.  I  gave  the  place  Cahir, 
20th  September  1885. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

90.370.  During  this  agitation  have  you  ever  known  any  person’s  life  in  danger  by 
the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — No,  I  have  not. 


Mr.  John  O’Connor,  M.P.,  sworn;  examined  b}’’  Mr.  Lockwood. 

90.371.  What  constituency  do  you  represent  now  ? — South  Tipperary. 

90.372.  How  long  have  you  represented  South  Tipperary  ? — Since  January  1885. 
00,373.  I  think  that  you  were  returned  to  Parliament  first  during  the  Parliament  of 

1880  to  1885 — at  a  bye-election  in  1883,  was  it? — Yes,  in  the  last  session  of  that 
Parliament. 

90.374.  What  constituency  did  you  represent  during  the  remainder  .  of  that 
Parliament  ? — I  was  the  last  witness’s  colleague  in  the  representation  of  all  Tipperary. 

90.375.  That  is  before  the  redistribution  in  1885  ? — Yes. 

90.376.  What  is  your  native  place  in  Ireland,  Mr.  O’Connor? — Mallow,  county 

Cork.  .  T. 

90.377.  You  took  part  I  believe  in  public  life  before  going  into  Parliament?— 

Yes. 

90.378.  I  must  ask  you  with  regard  to  your  earlier  life,  before  you  became  a 
member  of  Parliament,  or  before  you  had  taken  any  part  of  public  life  ? — Yes. 

90,319.  I  believe  you  joined  the  Fenian  body,  did  you  not,  in  1886? — Yes. 

90',380.  How  old  were  you  then  ?— I  was  something  more  than  15. 

90.381.  You  mean  you  were  about  15  ? — I  was  about  15.  I  was  turned  15. 

90.382.  How  old  are  you  now  ? — Turned  38. 

90.383.  Were  you  a  boy  at  school  ? — I  had  left  school.  I  was  at  work. 

90.384.  Where  were  you  living  then  ? — At  Cork. 

90.385.  Then  I  think  after  that  you  were  in  business  as  a  commission  agent  in 
Cork  ? — Yes,  for  many  years. 

90.386.  When  first,  Mr.  O’Connor,  was  your  attention  attracted  to  the  movement  of 
which  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  head? — Well,  I  was  attracted  to  Mr.  Parnell  s  moveinout  at 
its  very  inception,  but  my  mind  had  undergone  some  change  before  that  time. 

90.387.  As  to  the  means  which  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  Ireland  do  you 
mean  ? — Quite  so. 

90.388.  When  did  you  formally  attach  yourself  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — In 
1880. 

90.389.  When  did  you  cease  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  Ionian  body  ? — About 
that  tiync. 
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90.390.  That  would  be  about  1880  and  from  that  time? — Yes,  after  I  had  read 
Mr.  Devoy’s  letters. 

90.391.  Those,  of  course,  were  earlier  than  1880? — They  were,  I  think,  in  1878  and 
1879,  and  after  I  had  read  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech.  You  see  Mr.  Devoy’s  letters  appealed 
to  me  particularly,  because  he  addressed  them  to  the  young  men  who  were  devoting 
their  time  to  revolutionary  purposes;  and,  if  I  remember,  he  said  we  should  come 
out  of  the  rat-holes  of  conspiracy  and  take  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  country,  and 
those  letters  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind,  and  then  I  began  to  read  Mr.  Davitt’s 
speeches,  and  they  seemed  to  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  taking  Mr.  Devoy’s  advice, 
as  well  as  having  an  effect  in  my  mind,  because  I  thought  they  were  economically 
sound. 

90.392.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parnell’s  election  for  Cork  ? — Yes,  that  was  the 
third  event.  That  election  to  Cork  completed  my  conversion  to  constitutionalism. 

90.393.  Since  that  time  have  you  ever  had  any  connexion  whatever  with  Fenians, 
or  with  the  Fenian  body  ? — No,  none.  I  had  no  part  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  election.  I  took 
no  notable  share  in  that  election  ;  but  it  had  such  an  effect  in  my  mind,  it  was  such  a 
wonderful  thing  that  election  having  been  won  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

90.394.  Pardon  me  for  a  moment,  what  disadvantageous  circumstances  do  you 
allude  to? — Well,  Mr.  Parnell  came  into  the  field  very  late,  and  he  was  brought  here 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  national  ranks,  and  notwithstanding  he  was 
returned  second  on  the  list,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  wonderful  thing,  because 
some  years  before  we  tried  to  win  Cork  with  John  Mitchell,  and  we  were  defeated, 
although  we  were  early  in  the  field  ;  and  then  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Irish  people 
had  great  faith  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I  thought  I  could  not  remain  any 
longer  aloof  from  a  movement  that  the  people  were  so  much  attached  to. 

90.395.  Then  you  devoted  yourself  to  his  cause  ? — I  at  once  established  a  branch  of 
the  Irish  National  League  in  Cork. 

90.396.  You  disassociated  yourself,  I  understand,  from  the  Fenian  body  from  that 
time  ? — I  had  no  active  connexion  with  them  since  that  time,  in  fact  I  had  ceased  to  be 
a  Fenian  practically  at  the  time. 

90.397.  Well  now,  Mr.  O’Connor,  you  established  as  you  say  a  branch  of  the  League 
at  Cork  ? — At  Cork  city. 

90.398.  Had  you  any  position  upon  the  branch  yourself? — I  was  a  member  of 
committee. 

90.399.  Did  you  continue  as  a  member  of  that  committee  until  the  suppression  of 
the  League  ? — Yes,  but  we  had  a  re-organisation  of  the  branch  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

90.400.  When  was  that  ? — Some  months  after  it  was  first  established, 

90.401.  I  have  not  got  a  date  for  the  establishment  of  this  branch  ? — When  I 
became — • — 

90.402.  Pardon  me  a  moment,  when  was  the  branch  established — the  date  ? — About 
a  fortnight  after  the  election  of  1880, 

90.403.  That  would  be  early  in  the  year — the  elections  of  1880,  I  think,  took  place 
in  March  or  April  ? — Early  in  the  year ;  Mr.  Parnell  re-organised  the  branch  a  couple 
of  months  after,  and  I  became  the  honorary  secretary. 

90.404.  How  long  did  you  continue  secretary  of  that  branch? — Up  to  the  time  of 
my  arrest  in  1881. 

90.405.  In  what  month  in  1881  were  you  arrested? — The  4th  of  July  1881. 

90.406.  What  were  you  arrested  as — a  suspect? — A  suspect. 

90.407.  Were  you  put  into  gaol  ? — Yes. 

90.408.  What  gaol  ? — I  was  first  sent  to  Naas ;  then  to  Kilmainham ;  then  to 
Clonmel ;  then  back  to  Naas ;  then  to  Cork,  and  discharged. 

90.409.  When  were  you  discharged  ? — The  following  June. 

90.410.  June  1881  ? — June  1882, 

90.411.  You  were  about  11  months  in  gaol  upon  that  occasion? — About  11  months 
and  a  fortnight. 

90.412.  During  the  time  that  you  were  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  Land 
League  of  which  you  have  spoken,  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  branch  in  any  sense 
encouraged  crime  or  outrage  ? — It  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  our  speakers 
repeatedly  condemned  outrage  and  crime. 
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90  413.  And  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  did  you  honestly  endeavour  to  stay 

nntrnVe  and  to  stay  crime  ? — At  all  times,  yes. 

90,ll4.  Tell  me,  generally,  what  were  the  character  and  the  position  of  the  people 

who  belonged  to  this  branch  ?— At  Cork  ?  ,  .  ,  ,  r  n  i 

QA  Ai  5  Yes « _ Well,  at  first  I  had  to  complain  that  the  citizens  of  Cork  did  not  30m 

it  U  was  mostly  composed  of  what  we  call  liberty  farmers  ;  that  is,  those  farmers 
who  dwell  within  the  parliamentary  boundary,  but  outside  the  municipal  boun  ary. 
tL  citizens  of  Cork  did  not  join  it  very  extensively  until  the  Coercion  Act  was  put 
into  oneration,  when  gradually  the  business  people  of  Cork  began  to  30111  it. 

90,416.  The  respectable  business  people? — The  respectable  business  people,  after 

some  time;  they  came  in  gradually.  Yon  refer  I 

90  417.  We  know  there  was  an  Act  m  1881  and  an  Act  in  1882.  loureter,  1 

sunnose  to  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I  refer  to  the  Act  of  1881. 

90,418.  Now,  you  came  out  of  prison  in  June  1882.  Did  you  then  continue  to 

9oVi9.^You  afterwards,  I  suppose,  associated  yourself  with  the  National  League  ?— 
Yes  when  I  came  out  I  began  to  gather  up  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  organi^satioii 
and'pull  them  together  again.  We  established  an  ad  intenm  organisation.  .  , 

was  a  labour  or|anisatiL  we  called  it,  and  we  also  busied  ourselves  in  helping  the 

of  the  branch  of  this  League  had 
varbus  suC  rf  monfy  been  expended  by  you.  Had  any  moneys  been  expended  by 
you  ?— Of  the  Land  League. 

00  491  Yes  ?  — Yes,  a  considerable  amount.  . 

90  4^'  Indi  belieVe  when  you  came  out  of  gaol  in  June  1882,  there  were  certain 

claims  made  to  you  which  you  subsequently  paid  ?— Yes,  quite  so. 

90  423  Have^  you  any  record.  Have  you  been  able  to  lay  your  hand  upon  any  of 
yourfaperfbefor^e  you  were  sent  to  gaol  in  1881  ?-No,  none.  I  kept  no  papers.  1 

^^^90^2^^^!  be^amt  S^them,  you  do  not  know  as  I  understand  ?— I  do  not  ^"ow^ 

90  4^'  You  were  marched  oflF  to  gaol.  I  suppose  you  had  not  very  much  notice  of 
that About  an  hour’s  notice.  That  is,  I  was  allowed  an  hour  after  my  an ei^t  to 
settle  UP  mv  business  affairs — my  own  private  affairs ,  but  not  public  affairs. 

90  426  And  you  have,  I  believe,  searched  amongst  your  private  papers  see 
whether  you  could  find  a^y  records  of  the  payments  you  made  ?-Ay ell,  1  made  no 
search  for  records  of  payments  made  by  me  before  1881,  because  I  kept  none. 

90  427  You  have  found  a  book,  have  you  not  ?-I  have  found  a  book  in  which  I 
kept  an  account  of  moneys  expended  by  me  when  there  was  no  organisation,  and 
officers,  and  when  the  expenditure  concerned  myself  . personally. 

QD  428  Have  vou  got  that  book  here  ? — I  have.  ,  .  i 

90  429  Just  produce  it  please.  {It  was  produced.)  I  introduce  this  at  ™ 

Stic  of Ve  exa^mination  in^  order  that  m.y  learned  friend  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
Inokine-  at  it  1  see  on  the  one  side  appear  the  cheques  On  the  lett-liand  side, 
-To  cheque.”  There  is  1001. ;  “  cheque  4001.”  Then  are  those  on  the  other  side  the 

disbursements  which  you  made  2  Yes.  ,  .  ,  ,  „  fiBan  Tho™ 

•  90  410  The  first  date  I  see  looks  like  the  third  of  the  second  month  of  1883.  there 
is  no  date  as  to  when  you  received  these  cheques  for  1001  and  400  .  Do  you  remember 
when  you  got  those  cheques  ?— Oh,  1  got  them  towards  the  end  of  188^. 

90,431.  From  whom? — From  Mr.  Parnell. 

90  432.  That  is  after  you  came  out  of  gaol  ?  Yes.  .  ,  , 

90  433  Then  1  see  there  is  a  cheque  for  500L  I  will  not  go  into  this  book  more  in 

detail  at  present  at  once  hand  it  to  Sir  Henry  James  ?-l  may  say  1  looked 

nn  Vhat  book  because  when  I  was  reading  the  reports- of  the  trial  here  in  rullamor 
a  few  weeks  ac.ri  saw  these  cheques  referred  to  in  cross-examination  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  1  thought  it  was  only  right  to  produce  to  the  Court  whate\er  1  knew 

about  them.  •, 

90  434  Certainly.  I  did  not  ask  you  the  question,  but  you  are  now  undergoing  a 
term  oAiiipi  i— t  at  the  present  time.  You  have  been  brought  over  by  the  order 
of  the  Court? — Yes,  at  present  I  am  undergoing  a  teim. 
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90.435.  I  was  going  to  deal  with  that  in  the  history  of  the  case.  You  heard  of  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Parnell  when  you  were  in  Tullamore  Gaol  ? — I  read  it  by  the  order 
of  the  Court.  I  got  some  newspapers  every  day  containing  that  report,  or  a  newspaper 
with  a  report. 

90.436.  There  is  one  incident  that  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  You  have  said 
that  when  you  came  out  of  prison  you  gathered  together  as  well  as  you  could  the 
remains  of  the  branch  of  the  League  which  had  existed,  and  formed  what  I  think  you 
called  a  labour  league  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  first  organisation  we  formed  after  we  were 
released.  We  foimed  a  labour  organisation. 

90.437.  Was  that  formed  in  your  owii  district? — No,  it  was  formed  generally  for 
the  entire  country. 

90.438.  Do  I  understand  that  you  associated  in  the  formation  of  it  ? — I  was  on  the 
executive  of  that  organisation. 

90.439.  For  the  whole  country  ? — For  the  whole  country. 

90.440.  How  long  did  that  organisation  continue  ? — It  was  absorbed  in  the  National 
League. 

90.441.  When? — At  the  formation  of  the  Nation  League. 

90.442.  What  date  do  you  give  for  that? — Upon  my  word  I  quite  forget  the  date  of 
the  formation.  It  was  in  1884,  I  think. 

90.443.  Earlier  than  that  I  think  ? — 1883  or  1884. 

90.444.  Earlier  than  that,  was  it  not.  Was  not  it  in  1882  ? — No,  the  National  League 
was  not  formed  in  1882. 

90.445.  Then  when  first  of  all  did  you  become  connected  with  it  ? — Mr.  Harrington 
knows  all  about  these  dates. 

90.446.  Yes,  but  we  want  to  know  what  you  know..  It  is  not  very  material  that  I 
should  delay  discussing  this  question.  We  know  when  the  League  was  started.  I 
think  you,  at  any  rate,  were  one  of  the  first  that  was  associated  with  the  National 
League  in  its  creation  ? — Yes  ;  my  name  was  the  first  name  proposed  for  the  executive 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  which  I  esteem  to  be  a  very  great  honour. 

90.447.  You  say  you  were  chosen  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  the  first  on  the  executive  of  the 
National  League,  and  you  have  continued  your  connexion  with  that  League  ? — Yes,  up 
to  the  present  moment. 

90.448.  So  far  as  you  know  has  there  been  on  the  part  of  the  National  League,  or 
any  branch  or  executive  body  with  which  you  have  been  connected,  any  encouragement 
of  crime  or  of  outrage  in  Ireland  ? — No,  there  has  not  been  any  encouragement. 

90.449.  And  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  have  you  honestly  endeavoured  to  stay 
crime,  and  to  stay  outrage  ? — I  have  at  all  times.  I  have  denounced  it  publicly,  and  I 
have  also  by  every  means  in  my  power  tried  to  stop  outrage. 

90.450.  Have  you  looked  upon  crime  and  outrage  as  the  enemies  of  the  National 
League  ? — That  has  always  been  my  opinion. 

90.451.  And  you  have  so  spoken  of  it  in  public,  I  believe  ? — Yes  ;  more  than  once. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  was  going  to  come  to  an  incident  in  1886,  which  is 

reported  at  page  1174.  It  is  alluded  to  at  page  273  of  the  Attorney-General’s  opening. 
With  your  Lordship’s  permission  I  will  read  a  sentence  or  two  in  order  that  I  may  call 
to  the  mind  of  the  witness  the  occasion  to  which  reference  is  made.  This  is  from  the 
speech  of  the  Attorney-General — 

“  Who  came  down  there  ?  ” 
said  the  Attorney-General, — 

“  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  M.P.,  one  of  the  persons  who  is  amongst  those  who  are 
“  charged.  That  was  on  the  29th  November,  and  the  assizes  just  coming  on.  It 
“  being  known  that  in  Cork  there  had  been  a  good  many  jurors  who  had  done 
“  their  duty  according  to  their  oaths,  and  there  had  been  some  instances,  not  very 
“  many,  but  still  there  had  been  instances,  of  some  convictions  in  Cork.” 

I  think  that  is  enough  for  me  to  read  to  call  the  witness’  attention  to  the  incident. 

90.452.  Do  you  remember  visiting  Cork  as  there  stated  about  that  date  ? — I  think 
the  Attorney -General  refers  to  Mallow. 

90.453.  You  are  quite  right.  The  assizes  were  held  at  Mallow  ? — Yes  ;  quite 
right ;  at  Cork,  I  remember ;  but  I  did  not  come  down  as  stated  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 
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90.454.  The  Attorney -General,  I  think,  says  Cork? 
by  the  Attorney-General. 

90.455.  Do  you  remember  going  there  at  this  date  ? — Where  to  ? 
90’,45G.  Going  to  Cork? — Yes,  I  went  to  Cork  from  'Mallow. 

Mallow  the  night  before. 


I  did  not  come  down  as  stated 


I  had  stayed  at 


90A57.  You  were  living  at  Cork  at  this  time  ? — I  was  living  at  Cork  at  this  time.  I 

was  coming  home.  •  i  t 

90.458.  Had  you  any  special  purpose  in  visiting  Cork  at  that  particular  time  1 

had  been  at  a  meeting  the  day  before,  Sunday,  and  I  stayed  at  Mallow  that  night  with 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  was  on  my  way  back  home.  The  Attorney-General  represented 
me  wrongly  when  he  said  that  I  came  to  Cork  for  any  special  purpose. 

90.459.  When  you  arrived  at  Cork  did  you  find  a  number  of  prisoners  arriving? — I 
saw  a  number  of  prisoners.  1  saw  a  number  of  policemen  first.  They  attracted  my 
attention  when  I  came  out  of  the  train,  and  I  walked  down  the  platform,  and  then  I 
saw  a  number  of  prisoners  handcuffed  one  to  the  other. 

90.460.  Had  you  any  knowledge  up  to  that  time  that  there  were  any  prisoners 
arriving  at  Cork  at  that  particular  time  ?— I  had  no  knowledge  whatever. 

90,461-  Is  it  true  to  suggest  that  you  were  designedly  there  for  the  purpose  of 

meeting  these  prisoners  ? — It  is  not  true.  _  o  t  i-v 

90.462.  When  you  got  out  upon  the  platform  did  you  see  the  prisoners  i — i  saw  tbe 

prisoners,  and  walked  down  their  ranks. 

90.463.  Were  they  drawn  up  in  line  ? — They  were  drawn  up  in  line,  yes. 

90.464.  Did  you  see  amongst  them  a  gentleman  that  you  knew,  Dr.  Brosnan  ? — Yes, 

I  saw  Dr.  Brosnan.  o  -cr  i  i  j  i. 

90.465.  I  believe  he  was  handcuffed  on  the  platform  ? — Yes,  handcutfed  to  a  rough¬ 
looking  man.  ^  t  ,  i  i  i  t.  j 

90  466  Did  you  go  up  and  sneak  to  Dr.  Brosnan  ? — Yes,  I  went  up  and  shook  hands 

with  him’  and  told  him  “  Cheer  up,”  and  this  has  been  made  a  very  grave  charge 
against  me.  But  I  may  remark  that  when  Dr.  Brosnan  was  afterwards  acquitted  by 
a  jury  a  great  many  people  went  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  my  crime  is  that  I 

shook  hands  with  him  on  the  day  of  his  trouble.  ^  i  v 

(The  Tresident.)  No,  that  is  not  the  charge  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think,  my  lord,  one  of  the  witnesses  alludes  to  that.  • 

90.467.  And  then  after  that  were  the  prisoners  marched  through  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

90.468.  They  were  marched  away  from  the  station? — They  were  marched  under  a 
very  heavy  escort  of  police. 

90.469.  Did  you  take  a  car  from  the  station  ? — I  took  a  car.  as  I  usually  do. 

90A70.  To  drive  home  ? — To  drive  home. 

90’471.  Was  there  a  crowd  of  people?— A  crowd  gathered  as  the  column  moved 
throuo-h  the  streets  of  Cork.  Every  man  who  had  nothing  to  do,  I  suppose,  followed 
the  immense  crowd  of  prisoners  and  police,  and  I  drove  by  their  side,  until  I  reached 

the  corner  of  a  street.  ,  ■  rr  nf  v  9 

90.472.  Did  you  hear  some  boys  or  men  cheering  for  the  Kerry  Moonlighters  f — 

Yes  1  heard  some  boys  and  saw  some  boys  cheering  for  the  Kerry  Moonlighters. 

90.473.  AVbat  did  you  do  upon  that? — I  got  off  the  car,  and  I  asked  some  men  who 
were'standing  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street  to  check  the  boys.  They  did  so,  and  in 
order  to  give  them  a  good  cry  I  said,  “  Three  cheers  for  a  fair  trial,”  and  the  boys 

took  it  up  and  coni inued  it  all  through  the  street.  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ^  .. 

90.474.  Is  it  tiue  that  you  called  out,  “  Down  with  British  law  ?— JNo;  1  said, 

“  Give  us  British  law.”  ^  „  o  t  T^ 

90.475.  Did  you  call  out,  “  Down  with  the  Cork  jurors  ? — No;  I  said,  Down 

with  packed  juries.”  .  r  -n  ^  j  -d  9  t 

90.476.  What  did  you  say  ?  Did  you  mention  the  names  of  Bofl  and  Harrett  f — i 

said,  “  We  will  have  no  more  Pofifs  and  Barretts  here. 

90.477.  I  want  to  know  what  you  alluded  to  there  ? — I  alluded  to  the  two  men  vho 
were  hanged  at  Tralee,  who  were  found  guilty  at  Cork,  and  whom  every  person 
believed  to  be  innocent  of  the  charge  that  w'as  brought  against  them. 

90  478.  Is  it  true  that  j'ou  culled  out  on  that  occasion,  as  it  has  been  said  that  you 
called  out,  for  cheers  for  Poflf  and  Barrett?— No,  I  did  not.  It  was  also  stated  by  some 
witness  that  I  said,  “  Three  cheers  for  the  Kerry  Moonlighters.” 
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90.479.  That  is  Peter  Pawcett,  my  Lord,  page  1178.  It  is  alleged  that  you  called 
out;  I  think  the  words  were,  “  Cheers  for  the  Kerry  prisoners.”  Is  that  true? — No  ; 
what  I  said  was,  “  Three  cheers  for  a  fair  trial  for  the  Kerry  prisoners.” 

90.480.  Now,  I  think,  it  was  said  by  Fawcett  that  a  Mr.  O’Brien  who  is  now,  I 

believe,  the  mayor  of  Cork - ? — He  has  been  mayor  for  two  years  in  succession. 

90.481.  That  he  got  on  the  car  with  you,  and  that  he  saw  (he  said)  Mr.  O’Brien 
put  his  hand  on  the  reins  of  the  car  and  stop  the  horse  ? — He  said  I  did. 

90.482.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right — you  stopped  the  horse  quite  convenient  to  where 
Mr.  Hunt,  one  of  the  jurors  lived  ? — Yes. 

90.483.  Is  there  any  truth  in  that  suggestion  ? — Yes,  I  did  put  my  hand  out  and 
seized  the  reins  of  the  horse,  and  I  stopped  the  car. 

90.484.  For  what  purpose  ?— He  swears  that  I  took  up  Mr.  O’Brien,  but  he 
suppresses  the  fact  that  this  was  the  point  at  which  I  took  up  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  he 
suggests  that  I  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  Mr.  Hunt,  a  man  I  did  not 
know. 

90.485.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Hunt,  at  all,  personally  ? — I  did  not  know  him  at  all. 

90.486.  Did  you  know  where  he  lived? — I  did  not  know  where  he  lived.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  a  juror. 

90.487.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  did  not  know  Hunt.  You  did  not  know  that  he 
was  a  juror,  and  you  did  not  know  where  he  lived  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  then  where 
he  lived.  But  l'  have  ascertained  since  this  evidence  that  he  lived  quite  adjacent  to 
Mr.  O’Brien,  and  the  constable,  as  is  their  custom,  suppressed  the  fact  that  I  stopped 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  he  suggested  that  I  stopped  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  a  man  I  did  not  know. 

90.488.  You  picked  up  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  understand,  near  his  house  ? — Near  his  house, 
and  near  Mr.  Hunt’s  house. 

90.489.  Which  house  you  have  since  ascertained  to  be  adjacent  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  ? — 
Adjacent  to  Mr.  Hunt’s,  yes. 

90.490.  Did  you  know  any  of  these  special  jurors  who  had  been  engaged  upon  that 
assize? — Not  one. 

90.491.  You  say  that  you  did  on  this  occasion  allude  to  packed  juries,  and  you  said 

“  Down  with  packed  juries  ”  ? — Yes.  ^ 

90.492.  Let  me  understand.  Was  it  notorious  that  juries  were  being  packed  at  this 
? — Yes  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  a  matter  of  very  great  and  very  keen 

regret  to  all  Cork  men. 

90.493.  And  rightly  or  wrongly  (if  is  not  for  us  to  say  which  is  right  and  which  is 
wrong)  was  there  very  widespread  indignation  amougst  the  people  at  this  packing  of 
the  juries  ? — All  over  Munster. 

90.494.  And  you  shared  that  indignation  ? — I  shared  that  indignation,  and  I  was 
made  to  feel  it  on  the  part  of  other  people.  Everywhere  that  I  travelled  on  my 
business,  men  accused  me  of  belonging  to  a  city  where  people  were  so  easily  convicted 
by  packed  juries  ;  where,  in  fact,  innocent  men  were  being  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
gallows  and  to  prison  day  after  day  by  juries  packed  in  the  most  flagrant  and  the 
most  shameful  manner. 

90.495.  Just  to  return  to  this  incident  of  the  29th  of  November.  How  many  times 
altogether,  do  you  remember,  did  you  stop  on  your  journey  from  the  station  to  your 
house  ?— Only  twice. 

90.496.  Once,  as  you  have  told  us,  to  pick  up  Mr.  O’Brien  adjacent  to  his  house  ? — 
From  the  station  ?  • 

90.497.  Yes.  I  do  not  mean  a  temporary  stoppage  in  the  street,  but  a  formal 
stopping  of  the  car  for  any  purpose  ? — The  constable  swore  I  stopped  in  Patrick  Street, 
opposite  the  houses  of  these  special  jurors,  where  I  stopped  only  twice,  and  he 
mentioned  the  only  two  occasions  on  which  I  did  stop  ;  that  was  once  at  the  “  dork 
Examiner  ”  to  pick  up  a  reporter,  and  once  at  Mr.  O’Brien’s  to  pick  up  Mr.  O’Brien. 

90.498.  Fawcett  says,  I  notice,  that  you  stopped  the  car  opposite  the  houses  of  two 
men  who  had  been  jurors  on  previous  trials.  That  I  understand  you  to  deny? — Well, 
you  see,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  stop  at  all  without  stopping  near  the  house 
of  some  juror,  because  they  all  lived  there.  If  I  stopped  for  any  purpose  I  would 
stop  opposite  the  house  of  a  juror. 
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90,499.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  state  to  me  that  you  did  not  stop  by  design 
adiacont  to  the  house  of  any  juror  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  did  not  ^ow  them. 

90  500  I  think  I  have  covered  the  ground  of  that  incident.  There  is  another  matter 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer  you  ?— Well,  I  could  have  had  no  sympathy  with  Moonlighters. 

I  could  have  had  no  reason  for  shielding  them  from  justice.  I  have  denounced  it. 

90.501.  You  had  no  sympathy  with  them,  as  you  have  told  me?  None  whatiwer ; 
but  I  felt  very  indignant  that  the  Crown  should  be  bringing  these  prisoners  to  Cork 
year  after  year,  and  particularly  after  the  sad  event  of  Poff  and  Barrett  having  been 
hung,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  people,  innocently,— of  every  person  who  was 
from  the  district  innocently,  and  despite  their  own  dying  declarations  that  they  were 
innocent  of  the  charge  which  was  made  against  them. 

90.502.  I  think  you  knew  the  Curtin  family  ?— Yes.  ,  .  -i  9 

90.503.  How  long  before  Mr.  John  Curtin’s  murder  had  you  known  the  family  . 

^oiTi  ft  'V^03il'8 

90.504.  After  that  outrage  did  you  go  and  visit  the  Curtin  family  ?  At  the  time  of 

the  outrage  I  did — immediately  after.  ^  i 

90  505.  Do  you  remember  how  soon  after  ? — On  the  day  that  it  became  known. 

Immediately  that  it  became  known  in  Cork  by  a  special  edition  of  the  newspapers, 

I  took  the  next  train  to  Kerry,  and  went  down  to  his  family  to  sympathise  with  them, 

and  to  do  what  I  could.  .  p  -i  o  t  4.\. 

90.506.  When  you  got  there  did  you  see  any  members  of  the  family  i  i  saw  tnem 

all.  ’  I  lived  in  the  house  until  the  following  Monday.  _  . 

90.507.  Did  you  say  anything  publicly  to  the  people  on  that  occasion  of  your  visit  . 
—No  ;  I  went  to  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  people,  but  they  were 

disinclined  to  listen  to  me.  They  were  angry— the  people  were  .  . 

90  508.  And  upon  that  I  believe  you  went  off  specially  to  Dublin  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Central  Branch  ?— Yes,  I  went  up  to  Dublin  when  the  people  of  Kerry 
would  not  listen  to  me.  I  was  determined  to  have  a  platform  somewhere  to  denounce 

this  outrage  and  the  practice  of  moonlighting  generally.  i  iqqk 

90,509.  You  did  not  make  a  speech,  I  believe,  on  the  8th  December  18SD  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  League  in  Dublin?  Yes,  at  the  Central  Branch. 

90  510  I  have  an  extract  here.  What  is  that  taken  from  ? — That  is  taken  from  a 
publication  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  of  extracts  from  newspapers  containing  our  speeches. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Does  your  Lordship  remember  the  book? 

{The  President.)  Yes.  „  . 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  would  come  under  the  heading  “Mr.  John  U  Connor. 

90,511.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  League  in  Dublin,  December  8th,  1885  (after 

the  Curtin  outrage)  : — 

“  I  have  returned  to-day  from  a  sad  and  sorrowful  scene.  I  have  returned 
“  from  the  house  of  an  Irish  patriot— a  man  of  noble  character — who  was  ever 
“  true  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  (applause).  Yesterday  I  aided  and  assisted  the 
“  people  of  his  locality  in  burying  the  man  who  feU  a  victim,  I  will  not  say  to  a 
“  foul  conspiracy,  but  to  the  senseless  practice  that  disgraces  that  part  of  the 
“  country  (applause).  My  grief  and  pain  for  the  loss  of  my  fncnd  is  increased 
“  and  intensified  by  the  recollection  of  the  consideration  that  there  seems  to  be 
“  one  black  spot  in  Ireland  where  the  voice  of  our  leader  does  not  appear  to  have 
“  penetrated  (applause).  I  think  it  is  not  proper  that  we  should  allow  the 
“  Governmental  and  landlord  sections  the  monopoly  of  condolence  and  sympathy 
“  with  that  great  and  good  man - 

“  family  ”  is  then  put  in.  I  suppose  it  is  evident  it  must  have  referred  to  the  family, 
because  the  poor  man  himself  is  dead  ? — Yes. 

90,512. 

“  a  man  whose  door  was  ever  unbarred  to  give  shelter  and  safety  to  those 
“  in  ’48,  pursued  the  felon’s  track  (loud  applause) ;  and  it  becomes  us,  as  Irish 
“  Nationalists,  to  avail  of  this  opportunity  to  tender  to  the  family  and  relations 
“  of  that  brave  old  man  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence  in  their  trial 
“  (loud  applause).  It  would  ill  become  me  if  I  did  not  avail  of  this  opportunity 
“  of  expressing  my  personal  sympathy  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Curtin,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  practices  I  have  referred  to. 
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“The  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  said  that  the  remarks  of  Mr. 

“  O’Connor,  regarding  that  unfortunate  and  most  deplorable  tragedy  in  Kerry, 

“  had  all  their  fullest  sympathy  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  There  seemed  to  be  some 

“  evil  notion  or  fancy  prevailing  in  a  little  spot  in  the  county  ref ei red  to,  one  of 
“  the  deplorable  results  of  which  had  been  the  loss  of  a  valuable  life.  He  hoped 
“  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  sad  and  mournful  transaction  would  be  that  it 
“  would  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  moonlighting  in  county  Kerry.  It  was  a 
“  senseless,  base,  and  cowardly  practice. 

Do  you  thoroughly  endorse  and  agree  with  those  observations  of  Mr.  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 

90.513.  When  were  you  sent  to  prison  next  after  you  came  out  in  June  1882  ? — I  was 
sent  to  prison  in  May  1883. 

90.514.  What  was  that  for? — That  was  for  declining  to  swear  before  a  secret 
inquiry. 

90.515.  Where? — At  Cork. 

90.516.  Under  which  Act  was  that  ? — Under  the  Act  of  1882. 

90.517.  How  long  were  you  in  prison  then  ? — -Two  weeks  in  succession. 

90.518.  You  got  a  week  a  time,  do  you  mean  ? — Each  time,  yes. 

90.519.  When  next  were  yon  in  prison  ? — Not  since  until  lately,  until  the  present 
time. 

90.520.  When  were  you  sent  to  prison  this  time  ? — About  the  end  of  April  or  the 
1st  May. 

90.521.  For  how  long  ? — Four  months. 

99.522.  That  sentence  is  still  running  ? — Yes,  there  are  about  10  weeks  expired. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  got  here,  of  course,  a  large  number,  or,  a 

good  many  speeches  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  which  he  has  delivered,  and  in  respect  of  which 
complaint  has  been  made  in  this  inquiry.  Of  course,  I  can  go  over  the  whole  of  those 
now,  my  learned  friend  can  follow  me,  then  I  will  go  all  over  them  again  in  re-exami¬ 
nation.  What  appears  to  me  the  more  convenient  course  is,  to  leave  my  learned  friend 
to  deal  with  those  speeches,  and  to  give  your  Lordships,  instead  of  three  editions, 
only  two. 

{The  President.)  I  think  that  is  quite  fair. 

{The  Witness.)  There  is  Tim  Hurley,  are  you  going  to  him  ?  I  am  accused  of  having 
intimidated  juries  in  regard  to  Tim  Hurley. 

90.523.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  are  quite  right  to  refer  to  the  Tim  Hurley  incident, 
if  you  can  assist  me.  Do  you  remember  who  the  witness  was  who  referred  to  the 
Hurley  incident,  or  was  it  only  in  the  speech  ? — A  man  named  Agnew. 

90.524.  Charles  Agnew  ? — ^A  G-overnment  reporter,  Charles  Agnew. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  note  with  regard  to  that  is,  “  Charles  Agnew,  page  1180,”  and  I 
think  this  speech  was  not  produced. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No. 

{The  Witness.)  No,  he  did  not  produce  it, 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  says  he  was  present  at  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  O’Connor  on 
Ist  December  1886. 

“  Have  you  got  that  speech  ? — I  have  not  got  it  with  me,” 
and  that  was  not  put  in, 

{The  Witness.)  A  portion  of  that  speech  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General 
in  his  opening  statement,  and  I  have  been  very  much  misrepresented  over  the  matter. 

90.525.  Did  you  express  any  sympathy  whatever  with  the  charges  that  were  made 
against  Hurley  ; — No ;  he  was  charged  with  having  dynamite  in  his  possession,  and  it 
was  sought  by  reference  to  Tim  Hurley  to  implicate  me,  or  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
court  that  I  had  sympathy  with  persons  who  were  engaged  in  dynamite  transactions. 

90.526.  Hurley,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  acquitted,  I  believe? — He  was  acquitted. 

90.527.  Is  it  true  that  you  had  any  sympathy  whatever  with  any  such  policy  as  that 
of  dynamite  ? — It  is  not  true ;  I  have  denounced  it  publicly,  ^ou  have  an  extract 
from  one  of  my  speeches  there. 

90.528.  Where  is  this  extract  taken  from  ? — It  was  taken  from  the  “  Cork  Herald.” 

90.529.  Do  you  remember  the  date? — Some  time  in  1884. 

90.530.  Hater  than  that,  I  think? — That  extract  is  taken  from  the  same  book, 
T.  D.  Sullivan’s  ;  it  is  copied  from  the  “  Cork  Examiner,” 
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90.531.  This  extract  is;  you  are  quite  right.  This,  my  Lords,  is  also  an  extract,  it 
is  upon  the  question  of  this  suggested  approval  of  Mr.  John  O’Connor  in  dynamite 
policy.  I  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  the  extract  which  I  am  told  appears  in 
T.  D.  Sullivan’s  book  of  extracts  of  speeches.  You  have  a  copy  of  it. 

{The  Fresident.)  He  made  a  collection  of  speeches  which  he  said  were  denunciatory 
of  dynamite. 

90.532.  {Mr.  Lochvood.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  the  speech  was  delivered  on  the  1st  June 
1884,  near  Killavullen  ? — Killavullen,  county  Cork. 

{The  President.)  It  has  not  been  referred  to  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  it  has  not. 

{The  Witness.)  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  had  a  sympathy  wieh  the  dynamite 
policy. 

{The  President.)  I  am  not  referring  to  that,  but  we  are  on  the  track  of  a  speech  in 
June  1884. 

90.533.  {Mr.  Lockwood.) — 

“  His  friend,  Mr.  Murphy,  had  referred  to  the  dynamite  affair  in  London. 
“  Well,  he  did  not  think  it  was  any  business  of  theirs.  They  had  nothing  to 
“  do  with  the  outrages.  Outrages  had  been  injurious  to  their  cause.  The  men 
“  of  the  Phoenix  Park  had  taken  the  trumps  out  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  hand,  and  now 
“  the  dynamitards  would  spoil  his  game  (hear,  hear).  We  are  concerned  this 
“  far,  however.  The  ‘  Times  ’  new^spaper  says  that  the  late  explosions  were 
“  because  the  amendments  to  the  Labourers  Act  were  not  carried.  Well,  no 
“  matter  how  we  may  feel  aggrieved  at  it,  we  do  not  believe  it  would  justify  us 
“  in  adopting  a  system  of  warfare  in  which  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  are 
“  involved  in  one  common  slaughter.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  the  Irish  were 
a  martial  race,  and  at  all  times  in  their  history  Christian  soldiers,  and  he 
“  believed  it  was  the  custom  in  Christian  warfare  to  give  notice  to  non-combatants, 
“  and  he  hoped  his  fellow-countrymen  would  see  that  no  amount  of  exasperation 
“  should  lead  them  away  from  the  path  of  honour,  no  more  than  from  the  path 
“  of  duty.” 

That  is  the  speech  that  you  made  ? — ^Yes. 

90.534.  With  regard  to  the  Hurley  incident,  forgive  me  for  not  alluding  to  that 
now,  because  there  is  no  speech  in,  at  present,  with  respect  to  that. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  It  is  not  a  speech,  if  my  learned  friend  will  allow  me  to  say  so  ; 
it  was  suggested  in  the  Attorney-General’s  speech,  at  page  273.  It  is  not  a  speech,  it 
is  the  same  incident  as  that  mentioned  at  the  railway  station  two  days  afterwards. 
“  He  shouted  out,”  was  the  term  of  the  Attorney-General. 

{The  President.)  I  have  my  abstract,  and  that  says,  “  Hurley  charged  with  having 
dynamite  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  that  was  the  charge  against  Hurley,  my  Lord.  Agnew  was 
called  to  prove  that  part  of  the  case.  I  will  deal  with  it  at  once.  Agnew  was  here 
to  prove  it.  Agnew  said  he  had  not  got  his  note,  and  therefore  there  was  no  evidence 
in  support  of  it. 

{The  President.)  So  it  stands. 

{The  Witness.)  And  I  consider  it  is  a  grievance  that  Mr.  Agnew  was  not  made  to 
produce  my  speech. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Lockwood  reserved  his  cross-examination  until  the  speech  was 
produced. 

{Mr.  Lockioood.)  And  it  never  came. 

{The  Witness.)  And  it  never  will  come. 

90.535.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  now,  Mr.  O’Connor.  You  have 
given  me  a  short  extract  of  the  speech  that  you  say  was  made  by  yourself.  Did  ycm 

make  a  speech  and  allude - ? — The  Attorney-General  quoted  a  portion  of  my  speech, 

and  I  think  it  was  very  unjust  that  he  did  not  quote  it  all,  and  I  have  furnished  you 
with  the  balance. 

90.536.  Can  you  tell  me  where  that  speech  was  reported  ? — It  was  reported  in  one 
of  the  Cork  papers. 

90.537.  Which  paper,  do  you  remember? — The  “  Cork  Herald.” 

90.538.  The  date  ? — It  would  be  early  in  November  or  December — just  before  the 
winter  assizes ;  I  can  tell  you  the  date  if.it  is  important. 
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(The  President.)  At  what  page  of  Mr.  Sullivans  book  is  that  speech  . 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  I  have  only  got  an  extract  from  it  here.  ^  .  t\ 

(The  Witness.)  The  last  page  of  his  book— it  is  the  very  last  extract ;  December  1st 

is  the  date  of  it,  the  paper  is  dated  the  2nd  December.  - ^  u 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Is  one  of  my  learned  friends  happen  to  have  the  book. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  O’Connor  says  it  is  on  the  last  page. 

[A  copy  of  the  hook  was  handed  to  Mr.  Lockwood.'] 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  absolutely  the  last  entry  on  page  69.  ^ 

90  539  (Mr.  O' C minor)  I  asked  you  some  questions  as  to  the  moneys  received  by 
yo7and  di  tributed  in  connexion  with  the  League  Do  you  remember  making  some 
paymLts  to  a  man  called  Robert  Walsh  ?-No,  I  thmk  the  money  alluded  to  in  that 

connexion  was  disbursed  while  I  was  in  prison.  ,  .  ^  t  p 

90  540  Who  is  Robert  Walsh  ?— He  was  a  merchant  in  Cork,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Land’ League,  and  of  the  National  League:  he  was  secretary  m  succession  to  me 

90.541.  Was  that  after  you  were  apprehended? — After  my  apprehension. 

90  542  And  his  name  is  Robert  ’V alsh  1 — Robert  Walsh. 

90643  Was  that  the  only  person  of  the  name  of  Walsh  that  you  had  any  monetary 
trimsactions  with  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ?-Not  with  the  Laud  League, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  money  before  my  arrest  in  1881.  I  think  it  would  be  after 

“90^44!’ When  you  came  out  ?-Wel!,  when  I  came  out  we  had  monetary  trans- 
actions  be  aided  me  in  discharging  these  liabilities  that  you  alluded  to  a  while  ago.  ^ 
90  545  I  merely  want  to  identify  the  Mr.  Walsh  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  John  O’Connor  as  Mr.  Robert  Walsh?— If  you  bring  to  my  mind 

^^90^M6^No,  Ft  was  only  for  this  particular  purpose  I  asked  you  that  question.  Now, 
I  put  to  you  this  general  question,  I  have  asked  you  it  indeed  in  regard  to  your 
connexion  with  the  Land  League,  and  also  your  connexion  with  the  National  League, 
is  it  true  to  suggest  that  you  have  at  all  lent  countenance  to  the  commission  of  crime, 

or  encouraged  or  abetted  outrage  ?  I  never  have. 

90,547.  On  the  contrary,  as  you  have  told  me,  you  have  denounced  it  .  i  have 

denounced  it  at  all  times.  • 

90  548  And  did  you  regard  it  as  being  the  enemy  of  the  organisation  with  whicn 

you  ’were  connected,  and  with  the  policy  which  you  adopted  ?-Qmte  so.  I  have 

always  thought  it  retarded  the  advancement  of  our  cause. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

90,549.  You  have  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  that  you  denounced  dynamite  in 

°^90^5?oF^What  was  that  apropos  of  ?— It  was  apropos  of  explosions  that  occurred  in 
London,  and  they  were  referred  to  by  the  speaker  who  addressed  the  meeting  before 

^  ^a'551.  Do  you  remember  ever  being  called  upon  in  Cork  by  one  James  Macdermott  ? 
~90,552.  When  was  that?-I  forget  the  year;  it  was  the  year 

for  having  dynamiie  in  their  possession  at  Liverpool,  a  man  named  Deasy,  and  some 

"*  90, 5““’ Did  he  represent  himself  to  you  as  a  correspondent  of  a  Brooklyn  paper  i 

“fAX«'‘wh!t  feftr^7prove,Mr.Davitt?  I  mean  a  “■^^ersation  with 
Macdermott  would  not  be  admissible  m  evidence  unless  I  saw  what  wm  mte  _ 

(Ur.  Michael  Odvitt.)  The  name  has  been  frequently  referred  to,  chiefly 
and  put  to  the  witnesses.  I  do  not  suppose  I  would  be  allowed  to  say  what  my 
allegation  against  Macdermott  is. 

\Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Then  I  want  to  get  information  of  a  matter  of  fact  within  the 

knowledge  of  the  witness.  »  ^ 

(The  President.)  A  conversation  with  some  one  or  other. 
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90.554.  (Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  do  not  want  the  conversation,  I  only  want  the  fact 
that  a  conversation  did  take  place.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  prisoner. — Quite 
right. 

90.555.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  witness  anything  about  the 
conversation.  Do  not  tell  us  anything  of  what  transpired,  had  you  a  conversation  with 
this  man  Macdermott  ? — I  had  many. 

90.556.  I  want  a  simple  answer  to  this  question ;  did  he  talk  dynamite  to  you  ? — 
Very  much. 

90.557.  {The  President.)  That  is  rather  a  compendious  statement  of  his  conversation? 
— He  was  always  talking  dynamite. 

90.558.  Was  there  a  dynamite  conspiracy  in  Cork  afterwards? — During  his 
presence  in  Cork  there  was  a  dynamite  conspiracy  discovered  and  exploded. 

90.559.  Men  were  tried,  and  sent  to  penal  servitude  in  consequence  of  that  dynamite 
conspiracy  ? — Yes. 

90.560.  Can  you  give  any  of  their  names  ? — I  know  Deasy,  he  died  in  prison,  that 
was  the  name  of  one  man,  and  Featherstone  was  another,  i  think  there  was  a  third 
man,  I  forget  his  name. 

90.561.  Did  you  learn  afterwards  that  this  Macdermott  was  arrested  in  Liverpool? — 
Yes,  I  saw  that  in  the  paper. 

90.562.  Did  you  ever  learn  that  he  was  sent  to  penal  servitude  ? — Never. 

90.563.  Then  you  do  not  know  where  he  is  now  ? — I  do  not  know. 

90.564.  From  anything  you  know  to  the  contrary  he  may  be  in  the  service  of  the 
Grovernment  ? — I  strongly  suspect  he  has  been  for  many  a  year. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Well,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  this. 

{The  President.)  I  must  check  this. 

90.565.  {Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  One  other  question  about  another  individual ;  have 
you  at  any  time  been  called  upon  by  one  James  Ellis  French? — I  have  met  him  by 
appointment. 

90.566.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  chief  of  the  Criminal  -Investigation  Department  in 
Dublin  Castle. 

90.567.  Did  you  meet  him  before  or  after  he  was  sent  to  prison  ? — After  he  was 
released,  at  his  own  request. 

90.568.  Another  question  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  know  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  got  up  against  you  in  Cork  ? — Yes,  I  knew  that. 

90.569.  Did  you  also  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  in 
Cork  to  murder  Judge  Barry  ? — Yes,  I  knew  that,  and  that  I  was  to  be  charged 
with  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

90.570.  I  think  you  said  you  became  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  1866  ? 
—Yes. 

90.571.  Were  you  sworn  ? — I  was. 

90.572.  What  oath  did  you  take  ? — The  ordinary  Fenian  oath, 

90.573.  Excuse  me  for  not  being  so  well  acquainted  with  it  apparently  as  you  are, 
what  was  it  ? — I  swore  true  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Republic  virtually  established,  to  take 
up  arms  at  a  moment’s  warning,  and  to  obey  my  superior  ofiScers. 

90.574.  Who  administered  the  oath  to  you  ? — A  young  man  who  has  passed  out  of 
my  life,  and  out  of  Irish  life  for  many  a  year. 

90.575.  Has  that  man’s  name  turned  up  in  any  way  in  this  inquiry? — No,  I  have 
not  met  him  for  20  years. 

90.576.  But  has  his  name  been  mentioned  in  this  inquiry  at  all? — No,  I  think  not 
at  all ;  he  was  not  known. 

90.577.  When  you  were  sworn  in  did  you  continue  a  member  of  the  body,  at  all 
events  up*  to||  1879  ? — I  was  an  active  member  up  to  1880.  I  had  not  formally 
severed  my  connexion  with  the  body  until  1880. 

90.578.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.  Was  the  Fenian  body  in  Cork  very  consider¬ 
able  in  extent? — Well,  sometimes  it  was  considerable;  I  do  not  think  it  was  very 
considerable  in  e.ytent. 

90.579.  Was  it  mainly  confined  to  the  population  of  the  city? — Altogether — nearly 
altogether. 
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90.580.  The  rural  populatien  had  not  joined  it  at  all  Oh,  yes,  it  had  at  various 
times ;  sometimes  the  circumstances  would  be  flourishing,  and  sometimes  they  would 

be  in  a  depressed  condition. 

90.581.  In  the  rural  districts  ? — In  the  rural  districts. 

90  582.  Who  composed  the  Fenians  in  the  rural  districts  .  Young 

90,583.  The  sons  of  farmers  and  farmers  ? — The  sons  of  farmers  and  labourers. 

'90,584.  Farm  labourers ? — Yes.  ,  ^  t  .  •  xo  w  ^ 

90.585.  Had  you  a  written  constitution  for  the  Cork  district?— We  had  no  written 

constitution  for  the  Cork  district  especially. 

90.586.  Do  you  remember  any  other  ? — No. 

90  587.  Had  you  a  council  in  Cork  ? — We  had  a  directorate. 

90,588!  Then  was  there  a  general  constitution  for  the  entire  Fenian  body  over  the 
three  kingdoms ?— Yes,  I  saw  one  published,  or  rather  a  print.  ^  x  i.  •  ^  9 

90.589.  And  then  was  the  organisation  worked  by  centres  in  ditterent  districts  . 

Yes. 

90.590.  All  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  council  ? — All  under  the  control  of  the 

supreme  council.  .  .  .  n  9 

90.591.  Can  you  give  us  a  copy,  or  let  us  have  a  copy,  of  the  constitution  at  all . 

No,  I  could  not ;  I  have  not  seen  it  since  1868.  _ 

90.592.  {Sir  Henry  James.)  Since  1878  ?— I  have  not  seen  it  since  1868  or  1870. 

I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  constitution.  •  xi.  -x  £  ^ 

90.593.  {Mr.  AtJcinson.)  Who  composed  the  Fenian  body  in  the  city  of  Cork 

principally  ? — Young  men,  clerks,  labourers,  and  tradesmen. 

90.594.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  directory  in  Cork? — I  was. 

90.595.  There  was  a  raid  in  Cork  in  1867,  was  there  not  ? — A  raid? 

9o’,596.  Yes,  a  Fenian  raid,  a  Fenian  rising  ? — A  rising  ? 

90.597.  Yes?— Yes.  _  . 

90.598.  When  do  you  say  you  joined  the  Land  League  movement  ? — 1880. 

9o!599.  At  what  period  in  1880  ? — After  the  Cork  election. 

90.600.  That  would  be  in  November  1880  ?— No,  that  would  be  very  early. 

90.601.  In  April  1880?— Very  early  in  1880.  ,  .  ,  t 

90.602.  Had  you  been  at  this  time  an  active  member  of  the  Fenian  body  ?— JNo,  i 
was  not  an  active  member  for  perhaps  six  or  twelve  months. 

90.603.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  distribution  of  arms  ? — At  all  times  during  my 

connexion. 

90.604.  Bringing  them  into  Ireland  ? — Bringing  them  into  Ireland. 

90.605.  Did  that  continue  down  to  1880  ?— Well,  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  active 
participation  in  the  landing  of  arms  up  to  1880.  I  had  no  connexion  with  the  immediate 
landing  of  arms  up  to  1880,  but,  of  course,  I  had  to  do  with  the  providing  of  moneys 

to  bring  the  arms  in.  •  •  -u 

90.606.  Providing  money  to  purchase  the  arms  ?— Providing  money  in  organising  the 

country.  t  ^  jo  a  1 

90.607.  And  distributing  the  arms  through  the  different  parts  of  Ireland  ?— And 

distributing  the  arms  through  the  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

90.608.  Down  to  what  time  did  this  continue  ? — Until  1879. 

90.609.  Did  it  stop  then  ? — It  stopped  then. 

90.610.  You  are  perfectly  certain  of  that  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  of  that. 

90.611.  What  was  the  last  occasion  in  which  you  were  concerned  with  the  importation 
of  arms,  or  the  purchase  of  arms  for  importation? — Well,  I  never  engaged  in  the 
purchase  of  arms  myself. 

90.612.  But  procured  the  funds  for  it? — I  was  always  engaged  up  to  1879, 

90.613.  And  you  do  not  know  the  last  consignment  that  was  sent  ? — I  do  not. 

90.614.  Purchased  by  money  that  you  supplied,  or  got  supplied  ?  No,  I  do  not. 

90.615.  Was  Mr.  J.  J.  Clancey  associated  with  you  in  any  of  these  ventures  ?— No. 

90.616.  Or  Mr.  James  O’Connor  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  ?— No.  I  might  as  well  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  admit  who  were  associated  with  me  in  these  Fenian  transactions. 
I  am  bound  to  these  people  by  an  obligation  which  they  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  betray  them. 

90.617.  You  will  not  swear  that  he  was  not  associated  with  you  ? — I  will  not  swear 
anything  at  all  about  it. 

90.618.  Did  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 
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90.619.  James  O’Connor  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? — I  knew  him  perfectly  well. 

90.620.  Was  he  living  in  Cork  then? — No. 

90.621.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Walsh  of  Balia? — I  knew  him  in  connexion  with  the  Land 
League  movement. 

90.622.  And  never  before  ? — And  never  before. 

90.623.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  at  all  connected  with  the  Fenian  movement? 
— I  do  not  know  for  certain. 

90.624.  You  do  not  know? — I  do  not  know,  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

90.625.  But  from  any  information  you  have  acquired  as  a  member  of  the  association 
yourself,  do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  no  ? — I  do  not  know. 

90.626.  Did  you  know  Mr.  O’Kelly  ? — Which  Mr.  O’Kelly  ? 

90.627.  J.  J.  O’Kelly  ? — I  know  him  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  I  met  him  in 
Kilmainham  prison  for  the  first  time. 

90.628.  Do  you  know  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  or  not  ? — I  do 
not  know,  I  am  sure. 

90.629.  I  mean,  not  only  positive  knowledge,  but  as  a  member  of  the  society.  Do 
you  know  whether  he  was  a  member  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  outside  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

90.630.  In  reference  to  these  arms,  what  number  of  stand  of  arms  were  imported 
into  Ireland  during  that  time  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

90.631.  Can  you  approximate  at  all? — No. 

90.632.  What  amount  of  money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  them  ?  — I  did  not 
spend  the  money  directly  ;  we  sent  it  on  to  the  supreme  council. 

90.633.  How  much  did  you  send  on  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

90.634.  How  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

90.635.  Can  you  not  approximate  at  all — whether  it  was  50/.,  or  500/,,  or  5,000/,  ? 
— I  did  not  keep  the  account  at  all. 

90.636.  Even  if  it  is  the  fact  that  you  did  not  keep  the  account,  do  you  not  know 
that  it  was  near  5,000/.,  or  500/.,  or  50/.  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  5,000/. 

90.637.  500/.? — Well,  I  could  not  say  how  much  it  was  ;  the  organisation  was  very 
poor. 

90.638.  Amongst  whom  were  the  arms  distributed  ? — Amongst  the  men  who  paid 
for  them. 

90.639.  The  farmers — the  members  of  the  body  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns? — 
Any  man  who  paid  for  a  rifle  got  it. 

90.640.  Were  there  any  distinctive  marks  upon  the  rifle? — None  whatever. 

90.641.  No  marks  upon  them  ? — None  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other  rifles. 

90.642.  You  have  seen  them  ? — I  have  repeatedly. 

90.643.  Were  not  they  branded  with  the  shamrock? — Never. 

90.644.  W as  there  any  place  where  they  were  deposited  in  Cork  ? — A  great  many 
places. 

90.645.  Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  O’Brien,  a  tailor  in  Cork  ? — I  did  know 
a  man  named  O’Brien. 

90.646.  Was  his  house  a  store  for  arms  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

90.647.  I  understood,  you  to  say  the  arms  were  distributed  amongst  the  members 
of  the  body  in  the  country  and  the  towns  ;  who  paid  for  them  ? — Who  paid  for  them? 

90.648.  That  would  be  in  the  country,  the  farmers,  the  farmer’s  son,  and  labourers  ? 
—Yes. 

90.649.  And  in  the  townland  the  artisans  ? — Artisans,  clerks,  and  labourers. 

90.650.  Did  you  meet  John  Devoy  when  he  arrived  here  from  Ireland? — I  have  met 
John  Devoy  more  than  once,  and  I  have  met  him  in  connexion  with  Fenianism,  and  as 
I  have  told  you,  I  do  not  intend  to  admit  anything  in  connexion  with  that  body  to 
you. 

90.651.  What  time  was  it  you  met  him  first  ? — I  met  him  first  in  1874. 

90.652.  Had  he  been  over  in  Ireland  then  ? — It  was  not  in  Ireland,  I  met  him  at  that 
time. 

90.653.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — I  met  him  in  America. 

90.654.  You  had  been  out  to  America  in  1874  ? — Yes,  I  was  in  America  on  a  Fenian 
mission  in  1874. 

90.655.  It  was  while  you  were  there  as  a  Fenian  agent  you  met  Mr.  Devoy  ? — I  met 
Mr.  Devoy  then,  and  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
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90,656.  You  told  me  already  you  were  in  a  Fenian  mission  on  1874  to  America  ? 

Yes,  I  was  sent  there  with  a  message  at  that  time. 

90  657.  Was  it  in  that  capacity  that  you  met  Mr.  Devoy  ?-  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 
9o',658.  Did  not  you  say  a  few  moments  ago  that  it  was  in  reference  to  1  enianism 

you  met  him? — I  met  him  in  connexion  with  Fenianism.  •  ^  t 

90  659.  When  in  1874.  Was  it  in  1874  on  this  occasion  of  your  visit  ^—1  cannot 
tell  you.  I  met  Mr.  Devoy  then  in  connexion  with  Fenianism— I  may  have  met  him 

^^90^Sa*  Do  you  decline  to  answer  what  was  the  purport  of  your  interview  with 

Devoy  in  1874? — I  do  indeed.  _  .  ,  ,  .  -  x-i  i,  v 

90  661  Had  you  any  communication  with  him  from  that  time  until  1879,  when  ne 

arrived  in  Ireland  ?— I  do  not  think  I  had  any  communication  with  him. 

90  662.  Are  you  certain  ? — I  am  not  certain.  .  ,  ,  . 

90  663  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  you  were  communicating  with  him  in  America 

during  those  intervening  years  ?— I  am  not  able  to  say  just  now  ;  I  may  have  had 
some  letters — some  letters  may  have  passed  between  us. 

90,664.  Any  money  transactions  between  you?— None. 

90*665.  Or  any  arms  remitted  by  him  ? — I  do  not  remember  I  would  not  know 

what  arms  he  remitted  unless  he  remitted  them  tOj^me.  ^ 

90  666.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  during  this  interval  arms  were  not  sent  into 
Ireland  through  the  instrumentality  of  Devoy  ?— I  do  not  know— I  know  nothing 
about  it  by  virtue  of  my  position — those  were  head  State  transactions  that  1  would 

know  nothing  about.  _  ,  •  ,  x  vx 

90.667.  Do  you  believe  that  arms  were  sent  in  through  Devoy  s  instrumentality  5 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it.  .  ^  t  x  x  ^ 

90.668.  Are  vou  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it  ? — I  am  not  able  to  rorm  an 

^^W6*9.  Did  you  meet  him  at  the  end  of  1878  or  the  beginning  of  1879,  when  he 
arrived  in  Ireland  ? — 1  must  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

(Mr.  AtUnson.)  My  Lords,  I  submit  respectfully,  we  are  entitled  to  prove  this. 

(The  President.)  Undoubtedly.  I  have  explained  several  times.  Of  course,  these 
excuses  which  are  made  in  giving  evidence  are  not  for  one  moment  tenable  in  a  court 
of  justice.  If  a  man  binds  himself  by  an  illegal  oath  not  to  give  evidence,  that,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  recognised  in  a  court  of  justice.  My  brothers  and  I  have  a  delicate 
task  to  perform,  and  I  do  not  propose  at  present  to  take  those  measures  which  are 
in  my  power.  All  I  can  do  at  present  is,  point  out  to  this  gentleman  and  to  others 
who  may  be  in  the  same  position,  that  it  must  necessarily  have  an  unfortunate  influence 
upon  our  judgments  when  we  find  that  at  every  point  we  are  obstructed  in  the  inquiry 
we  are  bound  to  pursue  by  these  refusals  to  give  evidence. 

90.670.  {Mr.  AtJanson.)  You  have  said,  Mr.  O’Connor,  you  were  converted  from 
Fenianism  by  the  perusal  of  Devoy’s  letters  and  Davitt  s  speeches;  therefore,  I  ^k 
-you,  had  you  an  interview  with  Devoy  on  his  arrival  in  1878  or  the  beginning  of  1879  . 
I  have  not  asked  you  yet  what  transpired  ? — It  is  true  I  was  influenced  in  my  mind  by 

Mr.  Devoy’s  letters.  .  •  i  i  •  i,' 

90.671.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Had  you  an  interview  with  him  on  His 

arrival  in  1878  or  1879  ?— I  have  told  you  that  my  interviews  with  Mr.  Devoy  were  in 
connexion  with  Fenianism,  and  in  that  connexion  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
^honourable  of  me  to  give  you  any  information  whatever. 

90.672.  I  have  not  asked  for  information.  I  only  asked  the  question  had  you  an 
interview  with  him  in  1878  or  1879  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland?  Well,  I  do  not  intend 

to  answer.  x  tvt  £  •  .q 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  Would  your  Lordship  forgive  me  for  one  moment.  My  triends 

and  myself  have  been  very  anxious  not  to  raise  unnecessary  conflict,  but  the 
relevancy  of  this  is  so  marked.  Mr.  Davitt  has  stated  that  Devoy  came  to  this 
country  in  1878  or  1879  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Land  League. 

■  {Mr.  Davitt.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  I  met  John  Devoy. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  That  is  our  construction. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Your  construction  is  one  thing,  and  my  words  are  another. 

90.673.  {Sir  Henry  James.)  The  purpose  for  which  John  Devoy  came  to  Ireland  in 
1878  or  1879  in  our  view  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  case.  The  view  that  he 
came  to  support  the  Land  League  is  one  view ;  the  view  that  he  was  in  connexion  with 
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Mr.  O’Connor  (who  has  frankly  admitted  his  position  as  a  Fenian)  becomes  very 
material.  Therefore,  though  we  are  very  anxious  not  to  raise  the  conflict  to  which 
your  Lordships  have  adverted,  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  position,  and  I  feel  we 
ought  to  ask  Mr.  O’Connor  to  answer  the  question  ? — I  was  not  aware  Mr.  Davitt  had 
admitted  that  Mr.  Devoy  was  here.  I  thought  all  the  evidence  as  to  Mr.  Devoy’s 
presence  in  Ireland  was  indirect.  But  if  Mr.  Davitt  has  admitted  that  he  was  here 
in  1878  and  1879  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  met  him  then ;  and  it  was  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose  from  that  stated  by  Sir  Henry  James  ;  because  he  did  his  very 
best  to  detach  me  from  the  constitutional  movement. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  page  5654  Mr.  Davitt  was  asked : — 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  know  at  the  time  what  John  Devoy  was  here  for? — {A.) 

“  Possibly  I  did. 

“  (Q.)  What  was  it? — (^4.)  I  have  told  you  already  I  cannot  answer  without 
breach  of  honour. 

“  (Q.)  If  Devoy  had  stated  it,  either  to  you  or  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  what 
“  the  object  of  his  visit  was,  what  breach  of  honour  is  there  in  your  answering 
“  the  question  ? — (J,.)  If  John  Devoy  has  stated  it  in  his  paper  or  in  any  of  his 
“  writings,  I  suppose  it  must  be  true. 

“  (Q.)  Do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that  John  Devoy  was  over  here  for 
■  “  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  your  new  movement? — {A.) 

“  That  was  possibly  one  of  his  objects  in  coming  over,” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Possibly. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  “  Your  new  movement  that  was  what  was  in  your  mind.” 

{Thp  Fresident.)  He  says  by  implication  he  was  here,  but  then  he  adds  something. 

90.674.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  he  did.  When  was  it  you  say  he  endeavoured  to 
detach  you? — Well,  he  did  not  encourage  me  to  carry  out  the  programme  that  he  had 
put  forward  in  his  letters. 

90.675.  Then,  according  to  that,  Mr.  Devoy  was  playing  a  double  part  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  he  may  have  altered  his  mind. 

90.676.  What  was  the  date  of  this  interview  ;  did  not  it  all  occur  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1878  or  the  beginning  of  1879  ;  was  not  that  the  occasion  ? 
You  see  I  am  not  positive  about  the  dates.  I  do  not  exactly  know  the  dates.  It  was 
after  he  wrote  the  letters,  and  before  the  establishment  of  the  National  Land  League 
that  I  met  him. 

90.677.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  letter  is  fixed  as  the  Ilth  December  1878.  it 
appeared  as  of  that  date  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  I  am  reading  from  page  5647, 
question  87,452. 

“(Q.)  Did  not  John  Devoy  become  an  advocate  with  you  ?  He  became  a 

“  Land  Leaguer  ? — (^.)  Certainly - ” 

Mr.  Davitts  evidence  that  is. 

(Q.)  Did  he  not  become  an  advocate  with  you  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
“  other  Nationalists  to  join  in  this  movement? — (il.)  Certainly. 

“  (4).)  On  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the 
“  English  dominion  ? — {A.)  Certainly.” 

— That  must  have  been  later. 

90.678.  Do  not  you  know  that  Devoy  only  paid  one  visit  in  1878 — the  bottom  of 
page’56-i6— I  call  your  attention  to  the  speech  in  evidence  speaking  of  this  time — 
1878? — In  1878  my  recollection  is  that  he  wrote  those  letters,  and  he  also  made 
speeches  in  America  on  what  would  be  called  the  New  Departure. 

90.679.  You  were  not  in  America  then  ? — No,  but  I  have  read  these  speeches. 

80.680.  Kindly  confine  yourself  to  what  occurred  in  Ireland  when  Mr.  Devoy  came 

over  here.  Had  you  read"  his  letters — read  those  published  letters  of  his,  before  he 
endeavoured  to  detach  you  or  prevent  you  from  joining  the  constitutional  movement  ? 
— Well,  I  should  not  say  that  he  prevented  me  from  joining  the  constitutional 
movement  because- - 

90.681.  Sought  to  prevent  you  ? — Because  there  was  no  constitutional  movement  in 
active  operation  at  the  time. 

90.682.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  I  chose  your  own  words? — He  gave 
me  no  encouragemjent  to  carry  out  the  programme  put  forward  in  his  letter. 
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90.683.  Did  lie  encourage  you  to  carry  nut  the  old  programme  of  the  Fenian  Society  . 
— Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  material  to  the  case  at  all. 

90.684.  You  decline  to  answer? — I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

90.685.  To  what  date  do  you  apply  the  observation  that  he  did  not  encourage  you 

to  adopt  the  new  programme  ? — The  time  that  I  met  him.  ^ 

90.686.  Was  not  that  in  January  1878  or  early  m  1879?— It  was  between  the 
publication  of  his  letters  and  the  establishment  of  the  National  League. 

90.687.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  the  date? — I  have  a  doubt  about  the  date,  ot 

course,  as  I  tell  you.  „  t  t  i.  i  i  -i. 

90  688.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  the  year?— I  do  not  know  what  year  it  was. 

90,689.  Have  you  no  idea  ?— I  have  an  idea  if  the  letters  were  published  in  1878. 
and  if  the  National  Land  League  were  established  in  1880.  .  ^  ,  , 

'  90,690.  In  1879  ?— In  Cork  in  1880.  I  have  Cork  in  my  mind— it  must  have  been 

between  these  two  periods.  .  ^  n-  -u- 

90  691.  As  I  understand  from  you,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Devoy  was  publishing 

these  letters  in  the  Irish  periodicals  advocating  the  New  Departure,  he  was  using  his 
influence  with  you — not  to  encourage  you  to  adopt  it  ?  I  have  not  said  that. 

90,692.  Is  not  that  in  effect  what  ycu  have  said?— It  occurred  to  me  when  I  met 
Mr.  Devoy  in  Ireland  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  about  the  jSew  Departure.  It 

occurred  to  me  at  the  time.  I  remember  distinctly.  .  ,  •  ,  ^  i 

90  693.  In  what  did  the  alteration  coasist? — He  intended  us  in  his  letters  to  take  a 
part  ’in  the  national  life  of  the  country  in  the  open— to  enter  the  muincipal  council 
the  poor  law  boards,  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  generally  to  take  part  in  the  national 
life  of  the  country.  Well,  when  I  met  him  he  did  not  encourage  me  to  do  that. 

90.694.  Did  he  encourage  you  to  abstain  from  doing  it  ?  No,  he  did  not.  ^ 

90.695.  For  what  reason  do  you  say  it  appeared  to  you  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  { 

_'VYell,  I  had  grounds  for  it. 

90.696.  What  were  they  ? — I  cannot  say. 

90.697.  {The  President.)  Do  you  mean  by  thaWyou  refuse  to  say  ?— Yes,  my  Lord, 
it  was  in  connexion  with  these  Fenian  organisation  the  grounds  were,  and  had  no 

reference  whatever  to  the  open  movement. 

{The  President.)  That  is  what  we  are  entitled  to  form  a  judgment  upon,  not  you. 

90.698.  {Mr.  AtJdnson.)  Is  your  objection  to  answer,  that  it  would  '  tend  to 
incriminate  Devoy,  or  would  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  society  ?  It  may  possibly  have 
reference  to  the  Fenian  organisation. 

90.699.  What  is  your  objection?  Is  it  an  objection  as  to  breach  of  secrecy,  or  is  it 
that  it  would  incriminate  Devoy  ?— Itis  an  objection  to  break  my  oath.^  It  is  a  regard 
for  the  obligation  which  I  respect,  even  though  others  may  not  respect  it. 

90.700.  {The  President.)  Are  you  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic  ?-^I  am  a  Roman 

-Catholic.  .  .n  1  i!  1  •  -1 

90.701.  D.o  you  mean  to  assert  that  your  church  justifies  the  refusal  to  give  evidence 

on  the  ground  that  you  have  taken  an  oath  to  an  illegal  society  ?  Well,  I  have  not 

studied  the  theology  of  the  matter,  my  Lord.  _  i  t  •  j  .i. 

90.702.  Or  the  morality  ? — But  I  know  what  my  code  of  honour  is,  and  I  intend  to 

adhere  to  it.  t  ^  i  -l  i  i. 

90.703.  {Mr,  AtkinsQU.)  Then  in  Devoy’s  published  letters,  do  I  understand  you  to 

say  he  asked  the  members  of  the  Fenian  body  to  abandon  renianisin?  I  must  trouble 

you  to  repeat  that  question.  i  v  i  i  •  u  t  •  i 

'  90,704.  Do  ypu  represent  that  Devoy,  in  the  letters  that  were  publishe  1  in  the  Irish 

periodicals,  sought  to  induce  the  members  of  the  Fenian  body  to  abandon  Fenianisrn  ? 
— My  recollection  of  his  letters  is  not  that.  I  do  not  think  he  asked  us  to  abandon 
Fenianism,  but  he  told  us  to  come  out  of  the  rat-holes  of  conspiracy,  which  we  did,  a 

great  many  of  us.  •  i  t 

90.705.  That  is,  that  while  you  continued  Fenianism,  you  should  take  part  in  public 

and  municipal  life  at  the  same  time  j  is  that  it? — I  do  not  know  Avhether  he  had  that 
in  his  mind  or  not. 

90.706.  What  idea  did  the  letter  convey  to  your  mind — these  letters  of  1878? — It 
conveyed  to  my  mind  the  idea  that  we  should  take  part  in  the  life  of  the  country.^ 

90.707.  Without  abandoning  Fenianism  ? — I  do  not  think  he  made  that  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition. 

90.708.  That  you  should  abandon  it? — Yes. 
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90  709.  Did  to  ever  make  it  a  condition  that  you  should  abandon  Fenianism? — I  do 

not  remember  he  did.  ,  ^  ,  .  _  .  ,  ^ 

90.710.  Up  to  that  time  the  Fenians  had  abstained  altogether  from  taking  part  in 

public  life — parliamentary  and  municipal  ? — Yes,  they  had. 

^  90  711.  The  letters  which  you  allude  to,  are  they  not  the  ones  that  were  published 
in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — Quite  so.  It  was  there  I  read  them. 

90.712.  January  1879  was  the  date  they  were  published.  11th  December  1878  is 
the  actual  date,  at  page  2773.  Then  that  was  Devoy’s  advice  to  induce  them  to  take 
part  in  public  life  in  Ireland  without  abandoning  Fenian  principles  or  preparation? — 
I  have  not  said  that. 

90.713.  Was  it  not  in  the  published  letters  ?  Is  not  that  the  way  it  struck  your 
? — I  do  not  think  I  formed  an  opinion  on  that  branch  of  the  subject.  I  will 

admit  this :  If  I  took  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  country,  in  the  municipal  life  of  the 
country,  I  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  abandon  Fenianism  on  that  account. 

90.714.  Did  not  you  in  your  direct  examination  say  the  Devoy  letters  were  one  of 
the  things  that  converted  you  ? — I  said  it  was  the  first  thing  that  affected  my  mind. 
The  next  thing  was  Mr.  Davitt’s  speeches  ;  and  the  third  thing  was  Mr.  Parnell’s 
election. 

90.715.  If  those  letters  affected  your  mind,  surely  you  are  able  to  say  what  idea  it 
conveyed  to  you ;  was  it  not  the  idea  that  you  should  still  remain  a  Fenian  and  take 
part  in  public  life  ? — That  may  have  been  my  idea  at  the  time. 

90.716.  But  was  it  ? — My  Lord,  is  not  that  sufficient  ? 

90.717.  {The  Fresident.)  I  think  it  is  sufficient,  because  I  think  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  draw  an  inference.  We  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  drawing  an  inference  by 
these  indirect  answers  ? — I  desire  to  give  a  direct  answer,  my  Lord. 

90.718.  You  have  unfortunately  put  such  a  qualification  ? — Any  question  I  shall 
answer  I  shall  try  and  answer  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  ability.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  Devoy’s  letters  were  pablished  ;  and  what  idea  I  formed  about  them  at  that  time 
may  have  escaped  me  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

90,729.  {Mr.  AtJcinson.)  Have  you  been  in  court  and  heard  his  letters  read? — I  have 
candidly  admitted  to  the  court  the  effect  these  letters  had  on  my  mind,  and  the  effect 
the  teaching  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  had  upon  my  mind,  and  the  constitutional  efforts 
of  Mr.  Parnell  had  on  my  mind ;  and  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  me  to  say  I  have  not  been 
direct  in  my  answers.  With  all  respect  to  the  court  I  have  every  desire  to  be  direct 
in  the  answers  I  give.  There  are  some  things  I  cannot  answer,  and  those  I  will  state 
I  cannot  answer,  but  I  intend  honestly  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  me - 

90.720.  Did  you  hear  Devoy’s  letters  read  in  court  here - ? — There  is  no 

provocation  about  me  whatsoever. 

90.721.  Did  you  hear  the  letter  read  ? — ^What  letter  ? 

90.722.  The  letter  of  the  Ilth  December  1878  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

90.723.  Did  you  read  it  yourself  recently  ? — I  have  not  read  it  for  ten  years. 

90.724.  Had  you  ascertained  whether  Devoy  was  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
writing  these  letters  urging  forward  the  movement  of  the  Fenian  body  as  weU  ? — Did  I 
know  him  to  be  urgiug  the  same?  I  did  not  know  him  to  be.  How  could  I  know 
what  a  man  was  doing  2,000  miles  away  ? 

90.725.  No ;  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  in  1879  and  1880,  at  the  time  these  letters 
were  being  published,  at  the  end  of  1878,  and  the  beginning  of  1879,  while  he  was  in 
Ireland,  and  publishing  these  letters,  was  he  not  at  the  same  time  forwarding  the 
Fenian  movement  ? — How  did  I  know  ?  It  w^as  a  long  time  after  I  saw  him  in 
Ireland. 

90.726.  Flow  long  after  ? — I  told  you  it  was  some  time  between  the  publication  of 
the  letters  and  the  establishment  of  the  League. 

90.727.  That  is  only  a  year  altogether.  During  the  time  he  was  in  Ireland  here,  did 
you  not  ascertain  that  he  was  forwarding  the  same  Fenian  movement? — Well,  I  have 
told  you  before  that  I  cannot  answer  any  question  you  put  to  me  with  regard  to  his 
connexion  with  the  Fenian  movement. 

90.728.  Or  the  action  that  he  was  engaged  in  ? — Or  the  action  that  he  was  engaged 
in,  where  I  met  him  honourably  under  an  obligation,  that  I  will  continue  to  respect,  no 
matter  what  may  happen. 

90.729.  Had  you  more  interviews  with  him  than  one ? — At  that  time?  I  had. 

90.730.  How  many  interviews  had  you  with  him  ? — Two,  I  think. 
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90,731.  Could  you  tell  about  tbe  date  of  tbe  first  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  date. 
90’732.  At  wbat  interval  ? — I  bad  no  interest  in  keeping  these  dates.  „  ,  ,  , 

9o',733.  What  interval  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  interview  .  Only  a  short 

interval.  „  -r  ^ 

90,734.  Where  did  they  take  place? — In  Cork  city. 

90’,735.  Did  both  interviews  take  place  in  Cork  city  ? — Both.  ,  a  i  . 

90  736  What  date  do  you  say  you  joined  the  League  ? — The  League  ?  About  a 
fortnight,  I  think,  or  some  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  election  for  Cork. 

90  737  Did  you  abandon  Fenianism  when  you  joined  the  League  ?— I  did.  1  hah 
practically  abandoned  Fenianism  when  I  joined  the  League— a  short  time  before. 

90  738.  Did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  ?— I  dropped  out  of  the  Society  then. 

90*739.  Did  you  endeavour  to  get  members  of  the  Fenian  body  to  join  the  League  . 

90  740  Do  you  represent  that  you  made  it  a  condition  that  they  should  abandon 
Fenianism  before  they  joined  the  League  ?— No,  I  did  not  make  that  a  condition.  I 
tried  to  attract  them  to  our  movement  by  showing  them  that  our  movement  was 

superior,  and  more  likely  to  be  successful.  ,  .  ,  , 

90  741.  That  is  again  the  same  thing  the  Fenians  had  in  view  by  a  different  means 

_ You  cannot  say  it  would  be  the  same  thing,  because  constitutional  agitators  are 

ouite  ready  to  accept  an  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  whereby  the  people  of 
Ireland  can  make  laws  for  themselves,  while  a  Fenian  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 

short  of  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  republic.  i  t  i 

90  742.  Now  I  will  have  to  ask  you  about  your  speeches  presently.  1  ask  you 
whether  that  letter  you  first  mentioned  was  ever  mentioned  until  after  November 
1885.  At  the  time  when  you  first  inaugurated  the  League,  did  not  you  solicit  the 
Fenians  to  join  the  society,  because  it  attained  the  same  end  by  different  means  .  1 

do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did,  and  I  never  solicited  a  Fenian  to  join  the  society. 

I  probably  tried  in  conversation  to  influence  my  old  leaders. 

90.743.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  speech  in  1880  at  Bantry.  Did  you  make 
a  speech  at  Bantry  ? — ^I  tried  to  make  a  speech  there. 

90.744.  Were  you  interrupted  ?— I  was  interrupted  by  the  chairman. 

90’,745*.  That  is  by  Canon  Shinkwin,  who  has  been  examined  here  ? — That  is  by 
Canon  Shinkwin,  who  has  been  examined. 

90.746.  Had  Canon  Shinkwin  (it  is  page  77  of  the  speeches)  made  some  reference  to 
revolutionary  forces  ?— Yes,  he  had  ;  he  had  indulged  in  a  denunciation  of  revolution 
and  revolutionary  methods,  which  I  considered  to  be  altogether  uncalled  for. 

90.747.  You  were  converted  at  this  time,  w'ere  you  not  ? — I  was  a  converted  Fenian  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  was  anxiously  desirous  to  establish  branches  of  the  League  all 
over  the  county,  and  as  Canon  Shinkwin  had  delivered  his  speech,  I  was  very 

anxious - 

90  748.  Why  ?— Because  there  were  many  Fenians  who  were  not  so  well  affected 
towards  the  constitutional  movement  as  I  was,  and  they  were  disposed  to  give  us 
trouble,  and  I  had  to  placate  them.  My  speech,  I  intended,  should.  And  1  have 
always  been  very  sorry  that  Canon  Shinkwin  did  not  allow  me  to  complete  my  speech. 
I  do  not  think  he  would  h^ve  had  any  reason  to  complain. 

90,749.  As  to  that,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  presently.  You  said  : 

“  Now,  I  will  not  detain  you  at  any  great  length  as  the  speeches  have  been 
numerous  and  the  time  is  growing  late,  but  I  wdll  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
“  to  one  remark  which  the  reverend  Father  Murray  made  u.se  of.  He  referred  to 
“  a  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  not  interfering  with  us.  ? 


Quite  so. 

90.750.  That  is  the  two  movements  were  going  on  side  by  side  ? — Well,  they  looked 
upon  us  with  a  sort  of  jealousy.  They  were  jealous  of  our  movement. 

90.751.  They  were  not  interfering  with  you  ? — They  were  not  interfering,  but  it 
would  be  very  easy  at  that  time  to  provoke  them  into  interference,  and  Canon 
Shinkwin’s  speech  was  very  likely  to  do  so. 

90.752.  He  called  upon  you  to  denounce  all  revolutionary  measures.  I  would  n.ff 
“  fufil  my  duty  to  that  party  for  which  I  have  respect  ? — Quite  so. 
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90.753.  - 

If  I  did  not  say  that  revolution. 

You  were  there  interrupted  ? — Yes,  and  what  I  intended  saying  was  revolution  was 
sometimes  necessary,  and  sometimes  justifiable.  I  had  intended  to  allude  to  the- fact 
that  the  English  people  perfected  their  constitution  by  an  act  of  revolution,  and  that 
the  American  people  established  their  independence  by  an  act  of  revolution.  I  had 
intended  to  conclude  my  speech - 

90.754.  But  I  have  not  asked  you  that  ? — But  I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
explain. 

90.755.  I  do  not  know  about  that  ? — I  intended  to  point  out  to  my  hearers - 

{Mr.  Atldnson.)  I  do- not  think  that  is  an  answer.. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  prevent  his  stating  the 
object. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

90.756.  {Mr.  Atldnson.)  The  date  is  the  17th  of  October  1880? — intended  to  point 
out  to  my  hearers  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  our  engaging  in  revolutionary 
measures  any  further  ;  that  we  had  hit  upon  a  better  plan,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to 
make  that  speech. 

90.757.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  that  you  would  obtain 
Fenian  ends  by  a  different  method  ?— I  did  not  say  Fenian  ends. 

90.758.  Is  not  that  what  it  means  ? — I  think  if  you.  take  all  my  speeches^it  does  not 
mean  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  say  it. 

90.759.  You  proceed  to  say — 

“  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  your  parish  priest  I  will  not  say  anything 
“  further,  except  to  express  my  regret  that  words  I  had  not  intended  to  use  were 
“  called  for.” 

— “  Words  I  had  intended  to  use,”  I  think,  would  be  sense. 

90.760.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  Mr.  Parnell  returned  from 
America  in  March  1880  ? — Yes,  I  remember  his  arrival  at  Cork. 

90.761.  Up  to  that  time  had  the  Fenian’s  in  Cork  been  hostile  to  him  ? — No,  we  had 
not  been  hostile  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

90.762.  Had  you  co-operated  -with  him-? — I  cannot  say  that  we  had  co-operated  with 
him. 

90.763.  Had  not  there  been  a  public  demonstration  against  him  ? — I  do  not 
'  remember. 

90.764.  Before  he  left  for  America  had  not  there  been  a  demonstration  of  the  Fenian 
body  against  him  ?^ — I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  think  there  was.  I  would  remem¬ 
ber  anything  of  the  kind,  I  think,  if  it  occurred. 

90.765.  On  his  return  was  an  address  presented  to  him  ? — Yes,  there  was  an  address 
presented  to  him. 

90.766.  Were  you  party  to  getting  up  that  address? — I  do  not  remember.  I  may 
have  been.  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

90.767.  You  saw  the  address  published,  doubtless  after? — I  saw  the  address 
published  ;  indeed  I  think  I  saw  it  presented.  I  am  not  sure. 

90.768.  In  the  “  Cork  Herald”  ? — Yes. 

90.769.  Were  you  present  at  the  presentation  ? — lam;  not  sure.  Ido  not  think  I 
was.  If  I  were  I  would  remember  it. 

90.770.  But  it  emanated  from  the  body  to  which  you  then  belonged,  March  1880, 
did  it  not  ? — Ah,  but  I  said  I  had  practically  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian  before  that  date. 

90.771.  We  will  see  that  presently.  You  had  not  formally  severed  your  connexion 
with  the  body  ? — I  had  not  formally  severed  my  connexion, 

90.772.  Keflect  for  a  moment.  Are  you  not  quite  certain  you  were  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  this  address  ? — Probably  I  was. 

90.773.  And  at  all  events  you  saw  it  published  ? — I  saw  it  published. 

90.774.  As  far  as  you  know  did  it  express  the  feelings  of  the  Nationalists  of  Cork 
at  the  time  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  terms  of  it. 
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90,775.  I  will  read  it  to  you  from  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  of  22nd  March  1880,  page  2, 

column  5 : —  .  .  p  i  p  .i 

“  Dear  sir, — Upon  this  your  return  to  your  native  country,  fresh  from  tfie 

“  noble  mission  you  have  undertaken,  we,  the  Nationalists  of  ^  this  great  county 
“  and  city  of  Cork,  hasten  to  greet  you  and  offer  the  cordial  welcome  of  not 
“  ungrateful  hearts.  .  .  .  We  cannot  deny  our  applause  to  any  representative 

“  or  body  of  representatives  who  honestly  and  courageously  strive  to  improve 
“  the  condition  of  our  people.  But  while  saying  this  we  must  take  the 
“  opportunity  to  express  our  clear  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of  looking  for 
“  iustice  to  Ireland  from  the  English  Parliament,  and  the  firm  belief  of  the 
“  intelligent  manhood  of  the  country  that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  seek  for  any 
“  practical  national  good  through  the  means  of  Parliamentary  representation. 

“  Impelled  by  such  convictions  the  Nationalists  of  the  country  have  determined 
“  that,  as  a  political  party,  they  will  take  no  part  in  the  coming  elections,  and 
“  consequently  no  part  in  the  adoption,  rejection,  or  support  of  the  Parliamentary 
“  candidates^  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  and  also  to 
“  remind  Irishmen  that  in  themselves,  in  their  virtue,  and  in  their  own  courage 
“  in  their  perseverance  in  the  practical  work  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  prospects 
“  and  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.”  _  u  i  i 

That  is  the  practical  work  of  the  Fenian  organisation,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

90.776.  The  names  signed  to  that  are  B.  Cronin,  P.  J.  Murphy,  P.  F.  Murphy,  Fair 
Hill,*J.  F.  Canty,  T.  Christy,  and  P.  N.  FitzGerald.  You  were  acquainted  with 
P.  N.  FitzGerald,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

90.777.  He  was  a  Nationalist,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

90.778.  Speaking  at  that  period  would  not  “Nationalist”  mean  “Fenian  ’  ? — Well, 
not  necessarily.  There  is  many  a  man  a  I^ationalist  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Fenian- 

Brotherhood.  .  i  ••  jj  j 

90.779.  You  know  those  gentlemen  whose  names  are  signed  to  this  address,  do  not 

you? — I  know  them,  yes.  .  .  ,  tvt  x-  tx 

90.780.  What  do  these  words  imply,  “  Impelled  by  such  convictions,  the  JN  ationalists 

“  of  the  country.”  Does  not  that  mean  the  Fenians  ? — Not  necessarily. 

90.781.  But  in  this  connexion ;  in  this  address  ? — Well,  I  think  it  would  speak  for 
men  of  extreme  Nationalist  opinions,  both  Fenians  and  others,  because  many  a  man 
outside  the  Fenian  organisation  held  extreme  views. 

90.782.  Yes,  no  doubt.  “  The  Nationalists  of  the  country  have  determined  that,  as 
“  a  political  party,  they  will  take  no  part  in  the  coming  elections.”  Did  not  that  mean 
the  Fenian  party  as  a  political  party  ?— Yes,  but  I  think  the  Fenians  always  in  speaking- 
like  that  affected  at  all  events  to  represent  a  vast  body  of  public  opinion  that  was  not 
enrolled  in  their  ranks. 

90.783.  Yes,  I  understand  you;  but  do  those  words  “the  Nationalists  ot  tUe 
country  ”*  not  mean  the  Fenian  body  in  this  address  ?— Well,  men  of  Fenian  proclivities 

and  opinions.  . 

90.784.  Was  not  R.  Cronin  a  Fenian  ?.— I  do  not  think  you  ought  tO'  ask  me  that 

^  90,785..  Were  not  every  one  of  those  signatories  Fenians  ?— I  think  they  would 

represent  Fenian  opinion.  i  ,  • 

90.786.  Do-  you  mean  to  say  these  men  who  published  their  own  names,  the 

signatories  to  this  address,  were  not  all  Fenians — members  of  the  Fenian  body  ?  I  am 
not  going  to  say  they  were. 

90.787.  WiU  you  say  they  were  not  ? — No. 

90.788.  Then  we  will  draw  our  own  conclusions. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  know  how  far  Mr.  O’Connor  says  he  is  aware  of  this. 

90.789.  {The  Attorney-General.)^  He  said  he  was  present? — I  did  not  say  I  was 
present. 

90.790.  {Mr^  Atkinson.)  Did  you  not  say  you  thought  you  were  present?— I  heard 
there  was  an  address  presented  to  Mr.  Parnell.  I  think  it  was  at  the  railway  station, 
but  I  was  not  present  ofidcially.  I  may  have  been  one  of  the  crowd,  and  I  may  have 
seen  him. 

90,79Ix  But  did  you  not  say  in  answer  to  me  some  few  minutes  ago  that  you  thought 
you  were  present  ? — ^I  said  I  may  have  been.  I  saw  the  demonstration. 
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on  702  That  might  apply  to  any  man  in  the  community !— I  do  not  think  I  was 
present  when  tho  address  was  read ;  indeed,  I  have  no  recollection  of  its  havmg  been 

Oft  701  Have  you  any  doubt  whateyer  that  that  address  emanated  from  the  Fenian 
Itodyinthe  city  of  Cork,  and  expressed  their  opinions  ?— I  haye  no  reason  to  think 
f  Kof  was  I  was  not  acting  with  Fenians  at  the  time. 

90  toT  No  reason  to  think  that  it  emanated  from  them  ?-No  reason  whatever, 
ojccent  that  I  think  these  names  would  represent  Fenian  opinion  at  the  time.  ' 

90  795  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cannot  form  an  opinion  now  whether 
that  address  emanated  from  the  Fenians  of  the  city  of  Cork  ?— You  want  me  to  say 

'^^^0  796""  No  ^^d^not  ?— I  tell  you  I  do  not  know,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  I 
had  practically  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian  at  the  time  ;  I  told  you  that  before. 

90  797  You  know  an  address  was  presented  ? — I  know  an  address  was  presented,  I 
heard  it  that  day,  and  afterwards  I  saw  it  on  the  paper;  but  I  was  not  present  when 

the  address  was  presented.  _  -x  u  ?  Vna 

90  798.  Do  you  know  the  men  whose  signatures  it  bears  . 

90V99  You  knew  who  they  were  ?  I  know  them  very  well.  x-  ^  j  i 

go’soo'  And  are  you  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  now  as  to  whether  tnat  address 
omanated  from  the  Fenian  body  ?-I  am  not  able  to  form  an  opinion,  because  how 

nmild  T  know.  I  had  disassociated  myself.  _  ,  ^  t  x 

90  801  cm  President.)  You  may  not  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  but  I  cannot  say 
I  Myself  am  in  that  portion?-!  say,  my  lord,  that  they  would  represent  Fenian 

opinion  at  the  time.  _ 

mought  he  had  declined  to  answer  1-1  have  not  declined 

‘“ooso^'fiirr.  Lochieood.)  One  moment.  Forgive  me.  What  he  said  when  these 
name’s  were  put  to  him  was  this  :  I  understood  Mr.  O’Connor  to 

names  he  would  take  those  names  as  representing  Fenian  opinion  at  that  time.  Yes , 
and  I  want  to  say  this,  my  lords,  at  once,  that  any  question  I  can  answer  I  wdl  answer 
Btraightly.  Any  question,  I  think,  I  cannot  answer  I  will  say  so.  but  I  wiH  not 
pmiivooate  and  I  will  not  be  taken  as  equivocating  in  the  least. 

^90  804  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  decline  to  say  whether  those  men  are  members  o 
tbP  Fenian  body  or  no  1—1  had  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Fenian  body  at  the 
time  I  had  no  reason  for’ supposing  they  were  members  of  the  Fenian  body.  I  ave 
told  Von  all  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  is  this,  that  those  names  would  repre^nt  Fenian 
opinion  at  the  time  in  my  opinion.  I  have  told  you  that  three  times.  What  is  the 
ncA  nf  1116  B^iiy  fnrtliGr  ^bout  tbG  TDcittGr. 

90  sS  Vefy  well.  ^  About  this  time  were  a  quantity  of  arms  stolen  from  the  ship 

“  Tuno  ”  in  Cork  ?— Yes,  I  remember  that  raid  for  arms.  .  .q  i  j  Ar. 

90,800.  About  40  cases  of  firearms,  was  it  not,  and  170  cases  of  cutlases  .  I  o 

“1o  sorsui  a  large  number,  at  all  events  1-Tes,  a  large  quantity  were  removed 
90  808  Was  the  Iction  of  the  people,  whoever  took  them,  condemned  by  the  Cork 
Land  League  I  think  one  man  or  two  men  made  speeches  m  condemnation  of  that 

"^90  809  Do  you  not  remember  whether  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  League  jn 

condfinnation  of  it  ?-A  resolulion  may  have  been  passed  ;  indeed,  I  ihmk  there  was. 

^Ya^s^ther^  not  a  subseqLnt  meeting  of  the  League,  in  which  that  resolution 

was  rescinded  ? — Yes.  .  .  c  -x  t 

90  81 1.  Did  you  not  gp  and  advocate  the  rescission  ot  it  f — i  am. 

90  812  In  tho  interval  between  'the  two  meetings  of  the  Cork  League,  the  one 
condemning  the  acrion  of  the  raiders  and  the  one  rescinding  the  resolution  condemning 
them,  did  the  matter  not  come  before  the  Dublin  branch  ?— I  am  not  aware ;  I  do  not 

remember. 

90  813  Do  not  you  remember  at  the  second  meeting  at  which  you  took  part 
speaking  on  the  question  of  the  action  of  the  Dublin  branch  1-1  do  not  remember  the 
speech  I  made  on  that  occasion. 
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{Mr.  Atldnson.)  The  meeting  reported  in  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  of  the  14th  August 
1880  was  the  meeting  when  this  report  came  before  the  Cork  Land  League,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  condemning  it.  Then  it  apparently  came  before  the  Land 
League  in  Dublin,  and  was  then  discussed,  and  that  is  reported  in  the  “  Cork  Herald  ” 
of  the  19th  August  1880  and  in  the  “Freeman”  of  the  16th.  Mr.  Dillon  apparently 
was  in  the  chair.  1  am  reading  from  the  “  Cork  Herald”  now  of  August  19th,  1880. 

{The  President.)  This  is  what  occurred  in  Dublin. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  is  what  occurred  in  Dublin  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  local 
branch : — 

“  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Land  League,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday, 
“  Mr.  Brennan  said  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  had  been  discussing  matters 
“  that  it  ought  to  have  left  alone.  They  had  seen  by  the  “  Freeman  ”  of  the 
“  previous  day  that  the  Cork  branch  of  the  Land  League  had  taken  up  a  matter 
“  that  did  not  come  under  its  province  at  all.  It  would  be  just  as  well  if  they 
“  would  confine  themselves  for  the  future  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
“  formed.  They  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  subject  they  discussed  than  with 
“  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  America. 

“  The  chairman  said  he  felt  strongly  with  Mr.  Brennan  in  this  matter.  The 
“  resolution  passed  by  the  Cork  Land  League  was  entirely  without  its  sphere.  It 
“  assumed  a  right  to  do  what  the  Land  League  distinctly  condemned  and  repudia- 
ted — namely,  judging  the  case  of  men  who  did  not  belong  to  their  body.  They 
“  did  not  want  to  place  themselves  in  antagonism  with  any  other  bodies  in  Ireland 
“  who  were  not  placing  themselves  in  antagonism  with  them,  and  the  same  liberty 
“  which  they  claimed  for  themselves  they  must  be  prepared  to  allow,  to  others. 
“  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  desirable  to  pass  any  resolution  on  the  subject 
“  or  not,  but  he  took  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting  to  be  that  they  entirely 
“  disclaimed  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Cork  Land  League,  and  emphatically 
“  stated  that  it  in  no  degree  represented  the  feeling  of  that  organisation. 

90.814.  Now,  who  were  the  body  that  they  were  to  have  placed  themselves  in 
antagonism  with  by  condemning  this  ? — Thp  Fenian  organisation,  I  suppose. 

{Mr.  LocMvood.)  Your  Lordship  has  not  got  the  one  of  the  14th  yet. 

{The  President.)  No.  If  I  had  it,  I  should  better  understand.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  terms  of  the  resolution  were. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Was  the  resolution  the  14th  or  reported  on  the  14th  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  meeting  was  reported-  in  the  issue  of  the  14th.  The  chairman 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

“  The  point  at  issue  is  that  the  disavowal  was  uncalled  for.” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  We  do  not  understand  this  a  bit  until  we  get  the  resolution.  Their 
Lordship’s  had  better  have  that  first. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  also  of  the  16th  August  1880. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  in  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  of  Monday  16th. 

90.815.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  headed — 

The  Extraordinary  Seizure  op  Arms. 

From  our  Correspondent, 

“  Freeman  ”  Office. 

Then  the  resolution  is : — 

“  That  we  deeply  regret  that  a  robbery  of  useless  old  firearms  has  taken  place, 
“  that  we  condemn  lawlessness  in  any  shape,  and  that  we  believe  the  occurrence 
“  in  passage  must  have  been  eflected  by  those  who  desire  to  see  a  renewal  of  the 
“  Coercion  Acts  inflicted  upon  this  country,  and  who  wish  to  give  the  Govern- 
“  ment  good  value  for  their  secret  service  money.” 

That  was  the  resolution.  Mr.  Cronin,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  League,  spoke 
and  said : 

“  That  they  had  thought  over  this  matter,  and  it  appeared  from  information 
“  received  through  the  public  press  and  otherwise,  that  this  affair  had  been 
“  carried  out,  not  by  any  secret  organisation,  and  not  for  any  rebellious  purpose, 
“  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  Land  League,  and  imparting  some- 
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“  thing  like  a  bad  reputation  to  men  who  tried  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the 
“  condition  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  at  present. 

Mr.  J.  O’Brien,  is  he  now  member  of  Parliament? — No. 

90,816.  -  ,  ^  ^  ^  . 

»  Seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so,  observed  that  amongst  the  persons 
“  unon  whom  the  Government  would  try  to  throw  the  odium  of  stealing  these 
“  arms  were  many  who  had  a  great  deal  more  common  sense  and  talent  than 
‘‘  would  lead  them  to  rob  and  carry  away  a  few  old  rusty  hrearms. 

And  he  goes  on  and  makes  a  speech  in  seconding  the  resolution.  Then  a  Mr.  C.  P. 
O’Sullivan  moved  an  amendment — 

“  It  was  well  known,” 

he  said, —  ^  • 

“  that  he  held  National  views,  and  he  thought  the  greatest  curse  of  this  country 
“  was  that  one  organisation  interfered  with  another.  It  was  quite  possible  that 
“  the  men  who  participated  in  this  act  had  as  good  intentions  towards  the 
“  imnrovement  of  their  country  as  they  (the  Land  League)  had  that  day.  It  was 
“  Quite  possible  that  those  men  thought  there  were  a  good  deal  better  weapons  m 
“  that  vessel  than  there  were,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  Land  League  sWd 
“  turn  round  and  denounce  their  countrymen.  He  thought  that  ought  to  be  the 
“  work  of  the  English  Government,  and  of  English  spies. 

Mr  O’Brien  interrupts.  There  was  some  interruption  and  then  Mr.  O’Sullivan 
nroceeds  He  says  it  was  a  question  of  opinion.  Then  he  moved  ^e  amendment, 
piece  .  J  Tipo-atived  and  the  original  resolution  carried.  Then  that  came 

LforTthfllnd  League  in  Dublin  (as  reported  in  the  “  Freeman  -  of  the  18th  August 
mfd  ^r-Cork  Herald”  of  the  19th;  it  is  the  same  report),  and  was  condemned. 
Then  there  appears  to  haye  been  a  further  meeting  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land 

^^mlochmod.)  Before  you  leave  the  19th,  I  think  you  should  mention  that  there 
was  an  expression  of  opinion  taking  place  on  the  subject,  but  I  suppose  without  the 

passing  of  a  resolution.  .  ,  i  -n  i 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  that  is  the  Central  Branch. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  thought  you  were  passing  Horn  that. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  chairman,  who  was  Mr.  Dillon,  said 

“  That  perhaps  the  expression  of  opinion  that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject 
“  would  spflice  without  the  passing  of  any  resolution.” 

The  exnression  of  opinion  is  what  I  have  already  read.  9 

(The^President.)  That  they  meddled  in  business  which  did  not  concern  them  .  _ 
iMr.  AtUnson  )  Yes.  ThWe  is  more,  my  Lord,  than  that.  That 
it  Lines  to.  Then,  my  Lord,  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  August  23rd,  1880,  in 
the  “  Cork  Herald,”  reports  the  meeting  of  the  Cork  League  on  the  previous  Satarday. 
Mr.  C.  P.  O’Sullivan,  who  is  the  gentleman  who  had  moved  the  amendment  on  the  first 

occasion^ou  consideration  the  resolution  condemning  the  Jwie  raid, 

“  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  withdrawn.  n  ,  ,  -l  j 

“  O’Brien,  Cronin,  and  Farrell  (chairman),  declared  that  they  had  passed  the 

“  resolution  solely  because  they  believed  the  raid  to  have  been  promoted  out  of 

“  «ipcret  service  fund  by  the  Government.  ^ 

“  Meruan,  and  JoL  0-Connor  supported  O’Sullivan,  and  vigoronsly 

“  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  moderates.  ^ 

“  O’Sullivan’s  motion  rescinding  the  obnoxious  resolution  was  carried 

“  nem.  con.,  as  O’Brien’s  amendment  that  the  resolution  should  stand  was  not 

“  seconded.” 

(The  Witness.)  I  suppose  “moderates”  is  an  expression  for  which  the  newspaper  is 
Atkinson.)  Did  you  speak  upon  that  occasion  Yes,  I  did,  and  I  strongly 

denounced  the  interference,  because  at  that  time  we  were  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones. 
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(Mr.  Lochwood.)  This  is  what  some  gentlemen  who  has  read  the  “Cork  Herald” 
thinks  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  meant.  That  is  not  the  report  in  the  “  Cork  Herald.  xt 
is  a  sort  of  precis  of  it. 

{The  President.)  This  is  the  point,  that  the  resolution  condemning  this  seizure  was 
rescinded  unanimously  9,pparently — not  quits  unanimously.  There  was  one  man 
apparently  who  could  not  get  a  seconder. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  look  through  these  speeches  and  see  if  they  are  properly 
represented. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  the  speeches, 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  say  the  summary  is  not  accurate.  I  thought  you  were 
reading  the  report  itself. 

90,818.  (ilfr.  Mr.  Cronin  spoke  and  said: — 

“We  wished  simply  to  show  how  we  were  working.  We  wished  to  show 
“  what  grounds  we  had  taken,  and  in  that  spirit  alone  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
“  that  this  resolution  would  be  one  that  would  advance  our  cause.  1  say  we  were 
“  finally  justified  in  passing  the  resolution,  and  I  say  further  that  we  had  no 
“  intention  of  interfering  with  whatever  other  people  wish  to  do  in  carrying  out 
“  their  intentions  ;  but  as  it  has  pleased  some  parties  to  take  offence  at  our  pro- 
“  ceediugs,  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  withdraw  that  resolution,  and  let 
“  anyone  who  wishes  then  come  forward  and  say  he  stole  the  arras. 

“  Mr.  John  O’Connor  :  I  am  really  surprised  at  the  argument  of  Mr.  Cronin. 

“  Mr.  Heffeman :  Especially  at  the  latter  part  of  it. 

“  Mr.  O’Connor :  How  any  gentleman  of  Mr.  Cronin’s  logical  mind  could 
“  come  to  such  a  conclusion  I  do  not  knpw.  He  ought  to  know  very  well  that 
“  the  present  Government  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  shpw  their  opponents  that 
“  they  mean  to  rule  this  country  without  having  recourse  to  those  extreme 
“  measures  whieh  the  Conservatives  had  in  force  for  a  length  of  time,  and  he 
“  ought  to  know  that  one  of  the  ideas  farthest  from  their  course  of  conduct  would 
“  be  the  employment  of  secret  service  money  to  get  up  a  raid  for  arms.  There- 
“  fore  his  entire  argument  in  that  respect  is  false.  But  it  is  not  that  alone  I  wish 
“  to  speak  of.  I  was  not  present  this  day  week,  but  I  carefully  read  the  proceed- 
“  ings  on  the  following  Monday,  and  I  was  astonished  that  any  number  of  sensible 
“  men  could  come  together  and  spend  their  valuable  time  discussing  two  subjects, 

“  one  of  which  was  beneath  their  attention,  and  the  other  outside  their  province 
“  altogether.  The  first  subject  was  a  dispute  with  the  “  Cork  Constitution,”  or  at 
“  least  about  criticism  of  a  local  newspaper,” 

Then  you  go  on  to  say  : — 

“  I  am  surprised  that  any  number  of  gentle  presuming  to  patriotism  should 
“  cars  one  jot  for  the  criticisms  of  a  hostile  press.  Such  criticism  was  always 
“  considered  the  measure  of  patriotism,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  it  so  long 
“  as  we  do  our  duty.  Let  them  criticise  as  they  please. 

“  Mr.  O’Neill :  But  let  them  not  misrepresent  as  they  please, 

“  Mr.  O’Connor  :  I  have  done  with  that  matter,  The  next  thing  I  wish  to 
“  refer  to  is  the  uncalled-for,  injudicious,  and  arrogant  proceeding  of  some 
gentleman  connected  with  the  League,  who  proposed  the  resolution  in  reference 
to  the  Passage  raid.  I  recognise  the  service  that  this  League  has  done,  but  I 
“  fail  to  perceive  either  in  that  service  or  in  the  period  of  our  existence-  anything 
“  to  give  them  a  right  to  criticise  the  actions  of  other  people,  as  they  did  on  this 
“  day  week.  I  really  was  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  here,  for  if  I  had  been  here  I 
“  should  have  protested  against  that  resolution,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  at  all 
“  future  times  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  our  proper  business.  With  these  few 
“  remarks  I  j^beg  to  second  the  motion  for  expunging  the  resolution  from 
“  our  books . 

“  Mr.  Cronin  claimed  permission  to  say  a  few  words  of  explanation.  On  the 
“  last  day  he  had  simply  voted  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  he 
“  thought  it  was  rather  hard  for  Mr.  O’Connor  to  make  use  of  expressions 
“  describing  his  conduct  as  arrogant.  Since  the  formation  of  the  League  he  had 
“  done  everything  he  possibly  could  to  forward  its  objects,  while  Mr.  O’Connor 
“  all  that  time  was  taken  up  with  his  own  private  interests,” 
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and  so  on.  Was  that  resolution  condemning  the  raid  not  rescinded  because  you 
ascertained  in  the  meantime  that  the  raid  was  a  Fenian  raid? — I  suspected  it  was  a 

Fenian  raid,  from  the  reports  of  the  papers.  . 

90,819.  Was  that  not  the  reason  why  the  resolution  was  rescinded  condemning  it  f — 

^ ^90, 82o!° Because  it  was  a  Fenian  raid? — Because  it  was  a  Fenian  raid,  and  because 
we  had  to  be  very  careful  how  we  referred  to  Fenians  and  Fenianism.  As  I  told  you 
before,  they  were  jealous  of  us.  There  were  many  of  them  hostile  to  us,  and  such 
resolutions  as  the  one  which  was  passed  and  afterwards  rescinded  was  calculated  to 
provoke  that  hostility.  We  were  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones.  We  had  the  Government  on  top  of  us,  ana  we  had  the 
Fenians  operating  against  us  underneath  ;  and  it  was  to  avoid  these  collisions  and  this 
hostility  that  I  tried  to  keep  our  movement  clear  from  interference  with  them  until  we 
had  affected  their  minds  by  other  means. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


90  821.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  September  1880,  was  there  any  project 
afoot  to  give  Mr.  Parnell  a  reception  in  Cork  ? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection,  but 
I  think  we  did  have  a  reception  at  that  time. 

[The  President.)  What  time  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  September  1880,  my  Lord. 

{The  Witness.)  I  think  we  had  a  reception  at  that  time  in  that  year. 

90  822.  {The  President.)  A  reception  of  whom  ?— A  general  rece^ion. 

90'823  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  A  reception  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  Cork.  Had  Mr.  Paraell,  do 
vou  know,  been  in'  Cork  from  the  time  he  arrived  there  on  his  return  from  America 
in  March  1880  up  to  this  visit  in  September  1880  the  same  year  ? — Yes,  1  think  he 

was  there  during  the  election.  -i  t  i,*  i 

90.824.  When  had  the  election  begun? — About  April,  1  think.  ,r  tt  /r 

90.825.  April  1880.  Is  there  a  Mr.  Heffernan  in  Cork  ? — There  was  a  Mr.  Heffernan 
in  Cork  at  that  time,  I  think  he  is  there  still,  sometimes. 

90.826.  Was  he  a  prominent  member  of  the  Land  League  ?  He  was, 

90  827  Do  you  remember  seeing  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Cork  Land  League, 
published  in  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  of  the  6th  September  1880  ?— There  were  so  many 

reports,  I  cannot  think  of  a  particular  one.  ...  ^  tv*-  -d  n  ? 

90,828.  But  in  reference  to  this  contemplated  demonstration  in  favour  oi  Ju  r.  r arneJi  . 

— Well,  I  do  not  remember.  .  i  i  t  .it 

90  829.  Do  you  remember  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lork  Lana  League, 

later ’on  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  question  of  this  demonstration  was 
discussed  ?— No,  I  do  not ;  so  many  things  occurred,  and  events  happened  so  ve^ 
rapidly,  that  many  of  them  have  escaped  my  memory ;  and  I  always  made  it  a  habit 
when  one  incident  was  decided  to  pass  on  to  the  next  business. 

90  830.  I  just  call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  your  own  speech  as  reported  m 
the  ‘‘  Cork  Herald  ”  of  the  28th  September  1880  (page  2,  column  8).  Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington,  a  member  of  the  Cork  Land  League,  was  there  ?  Yes,  there  was  an  old 
gentleman  of  that  name  a  member  of  the  Cork  Land  League.  ^  .  i 

90,831.  Amongst  the  others  were  Mr.  Buckley,  who  appears  from  the  report  to  have 
asked :'  “  Is  the  National  party  represented  here?  ”  and  thereupon  you  spoke 


“  I  have  a  remarke  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  National  party 
“  finds  its  recruits  in  all  trades  and  bodies,  and  if  my  words  had  any  weight 
“  with  the  National  party  I  would  suggest  that  they  would  not  appear  as  a  body  at 
“  all  (hear,  hear),  because  many  men  who  are  attached  to  the  principles  of  that 
“  party  could  not  then  be  with  them,  and,  therefore,  they  would  make  themselves 
“  very  small.  The  men  who  compose  the  National  party,  and  who  believe  m 
its  principles,  will  be  scattered  over  the  other  bodies  and  organisations  that 
“  will  be  represented  at  the  procession  (hear,  hear).  Of  course,  it  is  not  tor 
“  me  to  dictate  to  the  National  party,  but  I  consider  that  it  would  be 
“  unwise  for  them  on  that  occasion  to  show  a  weakness,  because  wherever  the 
“  National  party  show  as  a  body  they  should  show  great  strength,  and  every  man 
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“  should  give  them  strength.  (Hear,  hear.)  I,  for  one,  consider  myself  a  member 
“  of  the  National  party,  and  if  I  belonged  to  any  of  the  trades  I  would  be  in  great 
“  doubt  as  to  whether  I  would  place  myself  under  the  banner  of  the  trade  or 
“  under  the  banner  of  the  National  party.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  reason  why 
“  the  question  has  been  started,  but  these  are  my  opinions,  and  a  little  discussion 
“  on  the  matter  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  do  not  know  the  intention  of  the 
“  National  party  in  connexion  with  the  matter.  I  really  thought  it  was  to  be 
“  neutral.” 

In  that  speech  of  yours  does  the  words  “National  party  ”  mean  “  Fenian  party  ? 

I  think  it  must  have  been  the  meeting  of  the  trades. 

90.832.  Yes,  a  meeting  of  the  trades? — For  the  purpose  of  ballotting  for  places. 

90.833.  And  not  a  meeting  of  the  League  ? — And  not  a  meeting  of  the  League. 

90.834.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  so  by  the  heading : 

“  The  trades  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit.  A  further  conference  of  all  the  repre- 
“  sentatives  of  the  trades  of  Cork  and  the  members  of  the  Land  League  was  held 
“  last  night  in  the  Carpenters’  Hall,  George’s  Street,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
“  demonstration  in  honour  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  Sunday  next.” 

— I  think  the  speech  is  a  very  diplomatic  one,  because  I  did  not  want  the  Fenians  to 
appear  as  a  body  in  our  demonstration,  and  I  was  putting  them  ofiF  with  the  kindest 
words  I  possibly  could. 

90.835.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  is  not  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  In  this  speech  of 
yours  do  not  the  words  “  National  party  ”  mean  Fenian  party  ? — As  I  explained  before, 
in  the  Fenian  party  there  were  a  vast  number  of  men  outside  the  Fenian  ranks  who 
were  extreme  Nationalists  ;  every  Nationalist  was  not  a  Fenian,  I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that. 

90,835a.  {The  President).  I  remember  the  explanation  you  gave.  Subject  to  that 
explanation,  would  that  mean  the  Fenian  party  ? — It  would. 

90.836.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  observe  that  you  state  there  on  the  28th  September  1880 
that  you  considered  yourself  a  member  of  it? — I  considered  myself  a  Nationalist  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  Fenians. 

90.837.  Had  you  formerly  severed  your  connexion  with  the  Fenians  in  any  way  at 
that  time  ? — No,  not  at  all,  I  never  did  ;  there  was  never  any  formality  about  it ;  I 
always  continued  on  friendly  relations  with  them  because  I  was  in  hopes  they  would 
follow  me  into  the  ranks  of  constitutional  agitation. 

90.838. 

“  Mr.  Walsh  said  that  it  had  been  stated  that  the  National  party  would  take 
“  no  part  in  the  movement.  But  if  they  did  not  take  part  in  it  as  a  body  they 
“  would  take  papt  in  it  as  individuals  (hear,  hear).  They  did  not  think  of 
“  Mr,  Parnell  as  a  parliamentary  man,  because  no  good  would  ever  be  got  for 
“  Ireland  from  Parliament.  But  they  should  remember  that  his  words  drove 
“  enthusiasm  into  them,  and  that  their  hearts  were  stirred  when  they  met  together. 
“  And  when  he  saw  a  lot  of  Irishmen  assembled  there  to-night,  he  might  ask  : 
Were  they  always  together?  No,  they  were  not.  If  they  had  arms  in  their 
hands  for  the  good  of  their  country  he  would  say  unhesitatingly  they  would 
“  not  be  together.  .......  Mr.  Walsh  con- 

“  tinned  to  say  that  if  they  had  their  freedom  now  they  could  take  care  of  it, 
“  though  it  was  not  taken  care  of  before.  Mr.  Parnell  himself  said  he  was  a 
“  Nationalist,  and  why  did  thev  ask  for  Nationalists  then  ?  When  they  went  to 
“  meet  him  they  went  as  Nationalists  to  meet  a  Nationalist,” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  gentleman  was  called  to  order, 

90,838a.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  He  was  called  to  order  apparently  afterwards.  Was  there 
another  Mr.  O’Connor  there,  do  you  remeipber? — I  do  not  know,  it  may  have  referred 
to  me,  I  do  not  know. 

90,839.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  After  tlris  gentleman  had  made  the  statement,  two  others 
rose  to  call  him  to  order,  and  then  Mr.  Walsh  continued  to  say  that  if  they  had  their 
freedom  now  they  would  take  care  of  it  though  it  was  not  taken  care  of  before.  Then 
it  goes  on  as  my  learned  friend  read. 

“  Mr.  Parnell  himself  said  he  was  a  Nationalist,  and  why  did  they  ask  for 
“  Nationalists  then  ?  When  they  went  to  meet  him,  they  went  as  Nationalists  to 
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Then  I 
{Mr. 


a 

a 

«« 

ii 


meet  a  NationaUBt.  (Mr.  O’Eegan.)  I  would  '.like  to  know  what  sodety  or 
trade  the  last  speaker  represents  m  this  room.  (Mr.  O  Sunivan.)  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Land  League.  (Mr.  O’Regan.)  He  ought  to  be  out  of  it. 

(Laughter.)  ” 

do  not  see  that  Mr.  O’Connor  spoke  again. 

Atkinson.)  Yes  he  does,  I  will  read  on. 

“  Mr  O’Brien  said  they  came  there  for  practical  work,  and  not  to  discuss 
the  political  ideas  of  any  individual  (hear,  hear)  Mr.  Hamngton  (mason) 
then  proposed,  in  accordance  with  the  snggestion  of  Mr.  O  Sullivan  on  the  last 
evening,  that  the  first  place  in  the  procession  should  be  given  to  the  Working 
Men’s  Association.  Mr.  Hefifeman  said  he  might  mention  that  the  follo^ng 
members  of  Parliament  would  be  present :  ^aly,  Parnell  Finigan,  T.  D 
Sexton,  O’Connor,  and  Dillon  (cheers  for  Dillon).  (Mr.  0  Connor.)  What  do 
we  care  about  members  of  Parliament  or  parliamentary ,,agitation. 

I  ask  you,  was  there  another  Mr.  O’Connor  that  you  remember  ?— I  do  not  W. 

90  840.  Do  you  remember  having  used  those  words  .—I  may  have  used  them. 

90  841  Were  they  not  addressed  directly  to  the  Fenians  ?  Addressed  directly  . 

90342.  Yes,  the  men  who  did  not  care  for  Parliamentary  agitation  ?— I  think  they 

wftre’addressed  to  the  trades  you  have  said.  „ 

90,843.  But  who  was  the  we.  “  What  do  we  care  about  parliamentary  agitation. 

Who’ were  the  we.  I  should  say  the  whole  people. 

90  844  And  that  was  the  time  you  were  endeavouring  to  wean  the  people  into 

coLtitutional  agitation  ?— Well,  we  had  work  to  do  at  home  as  well  as  in  Parliament. 

90  845  Do /understand  that  that  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Fenians  ?— But  you 
mimt  not  forget  we  were  having  the  demonstration  in  support  of  Parliament  and 

^^9/S:?^^Was  not  it  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Fenian  members  present  who 
believe  in  Parliament  or  parliamentary  agitation?— I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  think 
what  we  had  to  care  about,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  that  time,  was  the  success  of  the 
demonstration  in  favour  of  parliamentary  agitation  and  parliamenta^  action. 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  I  think  you  should  have  read  this ;  you  have  missed  it  out 
probably  you  have  not  the  extract.  It  is  worthy  of  comment.  I  do  not  know  .whether 

there  is  anvthing  further,  Mr.  O’Connor,  there.  j  .i, 

90,847.  ^{The  President.)  He  recognises  the  words? — I  may  have  used  these 

^°9?848  {The  President.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  “  I  may  have,”  conveys  the  idea  that  he 
cannot  deny  he  did.— I  do  not  want  to  deny  any  word  I  uttered 

(The  PrLident.)  I  am  only  telling  you  the  interpretation  I  put  upon  your  answer. 

Z  Lkwood.)  If  Mr.  O’Connor  adopted  the  words,  it  ^s^ot  necessary 

for  me  to  point  out  that  at  other  places  he  has  spoken  he  is  put  as  Mr.  John 
O’Connor— here  it  is  Mr.  O’Connor.  It  does  not  matter  if  he  adopts  these  words,  but 

what  I  fancy  he  is  omitting  is  this : 

“  Mr.  John  O’Connor  thought  that  Friday’s  meeting  of  the  Corporation  would 
“  suffice  for  the  object  of  the  original  resolution  if  notice  was  given  to  the 
“  members  of  the  Corporation  by  advertising  in  the  local  papers.  In  proposing 
“  the  amendment  he  begged  to  remark  that  he  con^sidered  it  a  J 

“  of  Cork  that  their  chief  magistrate  did  not  head  the  people  of  Coik  when 
“  Mr.  Parnell  returned  from  America  after  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Irish  m 
“  the  great  Western  Republic.  There  was  no  mistake  m  the  world  about  the 
“  feelilg  of  the  people  of  Cork  on  that  occasion.  The  peopl® 

“  grateful  for  this,  and  they  went  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  ^ 

“  again  repeated  that  it  was  a  disgrace  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was 

“  not  also  there.” 

_ Is  that  my  speech  Mr.  Lockwood  ?  ,  t  i  4.  ^i,o<- 

90  850.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes  it  is  attributed  to  you  ? — What  I  have  to  say  about  t 

remark  is  this ;  At  the  trades  meetings  when  balloting  for  places  in  a  procession  t  ere 
was  usually  an  angry  discussion  as  to  who  should  have  priority,  and  somebody  mus 
have  raised  the  point  about  parliamentary  agitation  and  parliamentarians,  and  i  may 
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have  unwarily  and  hastily  said  in  the  moment,  “What  have  we  to  do  now  with 
Parliament  or  parliamentarians  ;  let  ue  go  on  with  the  business  in  hand  —that  is  the 

connexion  in  whicli  I  used  these  words.  x 

90,851.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  not  the  whole  matter  of  controversy  as  to  wliether  the 

Nationalists  should  support  the  meeting  individually  or  as  a  body  ?— That  bears  the 
interpretation  of  my  speech  which  I  point  out,  that  there  should  be  no  discussion 
of  the  kind,  that  we  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  demonstratira,  and 
that  the  policy  of  parliamentarians  should  be  left  oyer  to  another  occasion,  that  is 
the  reading  of  my  remarks,  and  it  is  straining  a  point  very  much  to  try  and  put  any 

other  construction  upon  it.  .  „  ,  ,  i- 

90  852  (The  President.)  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  make  any  observations 

about  “  straining.”  We  want  to  get  at  the  meaning,  and  we  do  not  get  at  it  by 
observations  of  that  kind  ?— It  is  a  great  strain  upon  my  memory,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  so,  because  it  says  here,  the  results  of  the  balloting  tor 
places  among  the  bootmakers,  and  stonecutters,  and  coachmakers,  and  so  on. 

90.853.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  not  remember  that  a  Mr,  Tarrant,  a  stonecutter, 
who  was  present,  said  that  anybody  who  read  it  in  that  day  s  paper  would  find  that 
the  Nationalist  party  had  given  their  members  liberty  to  march  with  their  trades  or 
benefit  societies  in  the  procession  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

90.854.  Do  you  remember  whether  before  that  meeting  there  had  not  been  some 
communication  advertised  in  the  papers  as  emanating  from  the  Nationalists  of  Cor  . 

— No,  I  do  not  remember.  .  ,  .  -r  i  ttt 

90.855.  In  the  paper  of  the  preceding  day— of  the  27th?— I  do  not  remember.  We 

had  a  great  many  demonstrations. 

90.856.  Do  you  remember  having  seen  this  circular  or  advertisement — 

“  Local  and  district  intelligence.  The  Nationalists  and  next  Sunday  s 
“  demonstration  {page  2,  column  2).  It  may  not  be  imprudent  that  as  individuals 
“  vou  would  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  demonstration  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  as  a 
“  body  to  interfere,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  would  be  a  contravention  of  your 
clearly  defined  principles  of  nationality  and  might  be  construed  as  recognition  of 
“  this  constitional  agitation  which  those  principles  teach  us  is  evil  always.” 


{Mr.  Lockwood.)  “  Level  ”  always. 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  level  ? 

{Mr.  Lockivood.)  That  it  does  not  go  up  and  down  hill. 

{The  President.)  In  this  connexion,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Eventful.  I  think  I  will  take  the  sentence  before — 

“  But  as  a  body  to  interfere  in  the  remotest  degree  would  be  a  contravention 
“  of  your  clearly  defined  principles  of  nationality,  which  might  be  construed  as  a 
“  recognition  of  that  constitutional  agitation  which  those  principles  teach  us  is 
“  level  always,  and  has  been  utterly  impotent  to  forward  the  welfare  of  our 
“  country.” 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  cannot  be  level,  I  should  think. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Well,  here  it  is  [referring  to  the  newspaper}.  Your  Lordships  will 
notice  it  is  not  only  the  letter  L. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  I  see  that  is  the  report. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  this  is  the  advertisement: — 

“You  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  join  with  your  trade  societies,  benefit 
“  societies,  and  other  non-political  associations  with  whom  you  may  be  connected 
“  in  according  to  Mr.  Parnell  hearty  respect  and  applause  for  his  noble  exertions 
“  to  relieve  the  deep  distress  of  our  people  and  his  honest  endeavours  to  ameliorate 
“  the  pitiable  condition  of  our  peasant  population.” 

90.857.  Do  you  not  remember  that  that  appeared  on  the  preceding  day,  the  27th 
September  ?— No,  I  do  not  remember.  If  it  did  it  must  have  given  me  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  joy. 

90.858.  And  then  the  meeting  you  took  part  in  on  the  succeeding  day  was  in  reference 
to  whether  the  National  party  would  go  as  a  body  ? — No,  it  was  in  reference  to  the 
place  the  trades  would  occupy  in  the  procession. 
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qn  859  Now  some  time  after  that  was  the  Cork  League  reconstructed  ?— After  that 
qn  860  Y^’r^rganised  t— I  do  not  remember.  There  may  have  been  an  election 
of  officers,  an  annua®  election  of  officers,  perhaps.  The  Brst  organisation  of  the  Land 

nfsei”  ^ttC^oCietolSnl^^  the  League,  at 

wWciT  Mr.  Dillon  attended,  and  you  yourself  spoke  ?— I  do  not  remember  it. 

A»r«‘'^firreTortd  i^the  “Cork  Herald”  of  11th of  October  1880 (page 3, 

^^iThp  Witness  )  We  had  so  many  meetings  I  cannot  remember  them  all. 

ioserDo  vL  not  remember;  meetini  where  Mr.  Dillon  came  down  from  Dublin, 
ameSffigbeing  called  by  a  circular  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  ?-I  recoUect  Mr.  DiUon 

“903®63°  wire  you  not  present  at  the  meeting  and  made  a  speech  ?— Veiy  probably 

^  ^0*864.  Is  this  the  speech  that  Mr.  Dillon  made.  He  says  at  the  end  of  it 

“  Now  I  think  it  right  to  point  out,  especially  m  this  city,  that  those  who 
“  sav  that  this  moYement  is  antagonistic  to  any  other  movement  which  has  the 
«  good  of  Ireland  in  view  are  misrepresenting  our  motives,  and  ^ 

«  with  the  grossest  injustice,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  I  am  known  to  have  the 
“  warmest  Sympathy  with  other  movements  that  have  the  good  of  Ireland  m 

view.” 

What  other  movement  was  there  referred  to?-I  dare  say  he  would  have  referred  to 
the  honest  intentions  of  the  Fenians. 

This  movement  is  purely  a  temporary  movement.  We  all  wish  that  it  may 
“  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Land  League  may  cease  to  exist  very  soon  The 
“  so^er  the  cauL  ceases  to  exist  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,  because  I  don  t 
sooner  t  „ii  (Hear  hear.)  But  what  has  thrown  me  into  this 

‘  movZent  is  the  cLvfction  that  I  do  not  see  any  practical  way  of  eff^ting  good 
for  Ireland  SO  long  as  the  existence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
depends  u%n  the  whim  and  caprice  of  a  small  class  (hear,  hear),  and  that  class, 
niL-tenths  of  them  at  least,  English  in  sentiment,  and  apparently  abso- 
“  lutely  indifferent  to  the  honour  or  prosperity  of  them  own  country 
“  rhearl  and  I  cannot  understand  the  feelings  of  the  Nationalist  Irish- 
“  m^  ’who  thinks  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  will  be  injured  because 
“  we  emancipated  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people  from  a  position  which 
“  might  almost  be  described  as  serfdom,  from  living  on  the  cjP^^e  of  a  fe  , 

"  nnd  nlaced  them  in  the  position  of  tree  men  (applause),  ^  ^ 

that  if  I  thought  that  the^Irish  people  were  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  true 
pafh  y Irish  nationality  by  such  action  as  that;  if  I  believed  that  the  Irish 
Lople  when  placed  in  that  position,  were  going  to  turn  ^eir  backs  on  the 
feelmi  and  sLtiments  of  Irish  nationality,  I  would  turn  an  Englishman  and  be 
glad  fo  forget  my  country  (hear,  hear),  because  I  believe  that  the  P®op|® 
fre  only  mlde  national  by  being  kept  down  and  in  slavery  are  a  people  t^t  a 
mL  ought  not  to  care  to  work  for  (hear,  hear)  I  wouM  wish  to  ^ay  just  this 
one  word  in  answer  to  those  who  accuse  me,  and  men  like  me,  of  going  in  for 
agitation  that  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not  agitation  m  the  ordma  y 
aLeptance  of  the  word,  because  I  have  always  told  the  people  at  public  meetings 
'•  that  those  meetings  amount  to  nothing. 

{The  President.)  Whose  speech  is  that? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  is  Mr.  Dillon  s.  i  j  „  oT,vr  nfViPr  It  all 

{The  President.)  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  there  had  been  a  y  • 

part  of  the  same  speech  ? 

(Mr,  Atkinson,)  All  parts  pf  the  same  speech.  nnoear^ 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  I  am  very  loth  indeed  to  trouble  your  Lordship  I  ,  PP  , 

to  me  some  time  or  other,  if  this  speech  is  put  m  we  shall  have  to  have  the 

whX  of  it  read.  The  objection  is  that  it  will  take  such  an  enormous  amount  of 

time. 
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{Mr.  Athinson.)  I  am  only  dealing  with  that  particular  portion  of  it  with  reference 
to  the  other  organisation. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Athinson.) 

“  I  would  wish  to  say  just  this  one  word  in  answer  to  those  who  accuse  me, 

“  and  men  like  me,  of  going  in  for  agitation ;  that  the  work  in  which  we  are 
“  engaged  is  not  agitation  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word,  because  I  have 
“  always  told  the  people  at  public  meetings  that  those  meetings  amount  to  nothing, 
“  that  they  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  that  if  they  are  not  backed  up 
“  by  determined  work  they  are  literally  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing.  (Hear, 

“  hear.)  I  believe  the  Irish  people  have  been  injured  seriously  in  the  past  by 
“  being  led  to  suppose  that  they  could  win  the  rights  of  free  men  by  marching 
“  to  public  meetings  and  shouting  for  public  speakers.  I  say  that  the  object  of 
“  holding  those  meetings  is  to  tell  the  people  how  they  can  win  their  rights,  and 
“  as  soon  (as)  I  see  the  people  sufficiently  organised  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
“  this  League  without  meetings,  1,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  have  no  more  meetings 
“  and  to  work  simply,  (juietly,  and  silently,  without  any  more^  public  speaking. 
“  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope  that  will  be  the  case  before  six  months.” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  goes  on. 

{Mr,  Atkinson.)  Yes,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  go  on. 

{Mr.  Lochivood.)  He  says  : — 

Now  I  would  only  say  in  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  practical  work  of 
“  this  League  that  we  recommend  that  each  branch,  such  as  this,  should  have  a 
“  known  committee  room,” 

and  so  on,  and  then  he  deals  with  the  work  of  the  League. 

{The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point  on  which  Mr.  Atkinson  is  insisting. 

90.866.  {Mr.  Athinson.)  In  that'  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  was  there  not  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  two  organisations  ?— I  think  it  only  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
been  contending  for  with  you  that  we  were  in  a  great  difficulty  with  the  F enians.  I 
do  not  care  to  put  an  interpretation  on  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech,  but  I  know  if  I  made  a 
speech  about  that,  that  it  would  be  a  speech  of  that  character  to  try  and  placate  them, 
and  disarm  their  hostility. 

90.867.  And  get  their  support  ? — Get  their  support  if  possible,  we  would  not  get 

the  support  of  better  men.  .  •  o  mi  t. 

90.868.  Without  question  of  at  all  abandoning  their  action  ?— They  may  have  an 

arriere  pensee  if  they  like. 

90.869.  Are  you  acquainted  with  General  Millan  ?— I  met  him. 

90370.  In  Cork,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  germane  to  the  case. 

90’,871*.  {The  President.)  That  is  not  for  the  witness,  that  is  for  the  Court  to 
determine,  whether  it  is  material  ? — W ell,  I  met  General  Millan  on  business  connected 
with  Fenianism,  and  as  I  told  you  before,  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  further. 

90.872.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  not  that  in  1878  or  the  beginning  of  1879  Well,  1 

must  decline  to  tell  you.  . 

90.873.  The  date  of  the  meeting.  I  have  not  asked  you  what  transpired  or  what 
took  place.  I  want  to  know  the  date  of  the  meeting  ? — I  met  General  Millan,  as  you 

ask  me ;  it  concerns  myself  to  say  that  I  met  him. 

90.874.  But  about  what  period  I  want  to  know,  was  it  not  the  end  of  1878  or  the 
beginning  of  1879  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  when  I  met  him. 

90.875.  Do  you  mean  you  will  not  tell,  or  you  cannot  tell  ? — I  mean  that  I  will  not 

tell 

90.876.  Will  you  say  that  it  was  the  end  of  1878  or  the  beginning  of  1879  ?— I  will 
not. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  will  not  say  it  was  not. 

90.877.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Had  you  more  interviews  with  him  than  one?— No. 

9o’,878.  Do  you  mean  you  had  only  one  interview  with  him  altogether  in  your  life  ? 

— Only  one  in  my  lifetime. 

90.879.  Did  he  present  any  document  to  you?— No. 

90.880.  Was  there  any  person  present  on  the  occasion  of  your  interview  ? — There 
were. 
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90,881.  Was  any  document  presented  by  him  to  the  persons  present?  No. 

90’882.  Was  it  a  meeting? — It  was. 

90  883.  Was  there  many  people  present  ? — Not  many. 

90*884.  How  many  ? — Oh,  about — say  something  less  than  a  score. 

90*885.  {The  Presidetii.)  How  many  ? — Less  than  20. 

90,886.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  Devor  present  at  it? — No. 

90*887.  Where  did  it  take  place  ?— That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

90,888.  Do  you  mean  you  cannot,  or  will  not  ?  'I  will  not. 

90*889.  Was  it  a  Fenian  meeting? — It  was.  .  «  ^  v 

90  890.  Was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy  present  at  it .  I  do  not  remember. 
90*891.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy  ? — I  know  a  great  many  men 

of  the  name  of  Kennedy;  not  anyone  in  particular.  ^  ,  •  t 

90.892.  Did  you  know  a  man  of  that  name  at  the  Manchester  Hotel  here  in  Ijoncion 

at  that  time  ? — No.  _  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  • 

90.893.  Or  some  time  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  London  explosives,  or  did  you 

meet  a  person  of  that  name  at  the  Manchester  Hotel  ?  -No,  never, 

90.894.  Never,  on  any  occasion  ? — No,  never.  _  x.  -n  a 

90  895.  Now,  Mr.  O’Connor,  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  some  speeches.  Uid 

you  *interest  yourself  in  the  starting  of  the  League  at  Ballydehob,  in  the  county  of 

Cork  ? — The  Land  League  ?  . 

90.896.  Yes?— I  was  once,  I  think,  with  Miss  Parnell.  ^  „  n  ,  v  •  *-u 

90.897.  Do  you  not  remember  the  Land  League  being  started  at  Ballydehob,  in  the 

county  of  Cork?— The  Land  League  ? 

90.898.  Yes?— I  do  not  think  BO.  „  i. 

90.899.  Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  there  ?— I  made  a  speech  there  two 

speeches,  many  speeches,  I  think,  at  Ballydehob. 

90.900.  Did  you  see  them  reported  ? — Sometimes  I  saw  them  reported,  sometimes 

90.901.  Reported  in  the  “  Cork  Skibbereen  Eagle  ”  of  the  2nd  of  April  1881? 
Sometimes  I  took  the  trouble  to  read  them,  and  sometimes  I  did  not, 

{Mr.  Loekwood.)  Have  you  got  the  “  Skibbereen  Eagle  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  I  have  sent  for  it, 

90.902.  You  said — 

“  I  shouldered  my  rifle  in  ’67,” 

Yes. 


90.903. 

“  And  am  prepared  to  associate  with  and  organise  every  association  to  benefit 
“  my  country.” 

Yes. 

90.904.  What  were  you  alluding  to  there  ?*--Well,  shouldering  the  rifle  is  rather  a 
figurative  expression. 

90.905.  I  am  referring  to  every  organisation — 

■  “  I  am  prepared  to  associate  with  and  organise  every  association  to  benefit  my 

“  country.” 

So  I  would. 

90.906.  What  association  were  you  referring  to  ?— I  was  referring  to  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Association.  .  •  -i-i,  4.1, 

90  907  That  is,  that  you  Fenians  were  willing  to  associate  and  organise  with  the 

open*movement  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  told  you  before  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian. 

90.908.  What  I  want  to  see  is— from  your  utterances  you  do  not  appear  to 
have  held  yourself  out  as  a  converted  Fenian  at  all  ? — Well,  I  had  Nationalist 

proclivities. 

90.909.  - r: 

“  I  shouldered  my  rifle  in  *67,  and  am  prepared  to  associate  with  and  organise 
“  every  association  to  benefit  my  country.’* 

Did  you  mean  to  copvey  you  were  ready  to  take  part  in  the  Land  L^gue  movement  ?— - 
Notwithstanding  I  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  of  1867,  I  was  willing  to  be  one  of 
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the  Constitutional  movement,  which  I  think  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
Constitutional  movement. 

{Mr.  Atlunson.)  This  speech  I  am  referring  to  is  already  in  at  page  1434. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  This  speech  ? 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes. 

“  Some  time  ago,” 
you  go  on  to  say, 

“  a  gentleman  came  into  the  rooms  of  the  newly-formed  Cork  Land  League.  He 
“  was  an  old  man  of  venerable  appearance,  and  he  said  to  me  :  I  came  from  a 
“  remote  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the  tenants  are  paying  rackrent,  and 
“  we  want  the  Land  League.  That  part  of  the  country  was  liallydehob,  and  that 
“  gentleman  was  Mr.  Hodnett.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  the  men  of  the 
“  country.  The  men  of  Ireland  were  now  breast  high  against  the  laws  of  the 
“  country.  Let  no  man  take  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted.  For 
“  the  present  you  shall  not  pay  an  unjust  rent  until  the  time  shall  come  that  you 
“  shall  pay  no  rent  at  all,  We  have  the  first  round  out  of  the  Government,  and 
“  we  have  been  victorious.  We  hat'e  had  a  rouud  with  the  landlords,  and  we 
“  have  taken  a  fall  out  of  them,” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  Lordship  will  permit  me  to  read  it,  as  I  ^ee  it  here.  There  is 
a  passage  left  out. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Read  it  from  the  evidence. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  reading  it  from  the  paper,  from  your  paper : — ^ 

The  lines  of  the  people  had  been  laid  down,  and  it  only  remained  for  the 
people  to  fight  the  battle.  The  outposts  had  been  drawn,  and  if  the  people 
entrenched  their  position  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Land  League,  success 
would  be  assured.” 

That  is  what  you  left  ouL 
{Afr.  Atkinson) : — ■ 

“  We  have  the  first  round  out  of  the  Government,  and  we  have  been 
victorious.  We  have  had  a  round  with  the  landlords,  and  we  have  token  a  fall 
out  of  them.  If  any  man  go  behind  your  back  and  pay  an  unjust  rent,  or  part 
of  it,  I  won’t  tell  you  what  to  do  with  hiin.  I  won’t  tell  you  to  nail  his  ears  to 
the  pump,  I  won’t  tell  you  to  boycott  him,  but  they  know  how  to  meet  him 
“  themselves.” 

Were  you  aware — ^ 

'  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  Did  he  say  that ;  that  is  not  in  the  speech  here. 

90.910.  {Mr.  Atkinson-)  Did  you  say  that  ?— Probably  I  did,  if  it  is  so  reported. 

90.911.  You  knew,  of  course,  your  speech  would  be  reported  when  you  made  it  ?  • 
Yes,  certainly,  I  knew  that. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  did  not  interfere  vpith  Mr.  O’Connor  until  he  answered.  He  said  t 
I  suppose  I  did,  if  I  am  so  reported.”  The  reference  my  friend  has  given  me  as  the 
authority  for  what  he  has  read,  does  not  contain  that. 

{The  President.)  Well,  that  is  the  suggestion. 

{Mr.  Lockivood-)  Still,  would  it  not  be  in  fairness  to  the  witness  that  he  should  know 
it  is  not  here.  I  should  think  he  thought  that  the  Counsel  Tvas  reading  from  the  . 
reference  that  he  gave  me ;  and  it  is  not  in  that  reference, 

.  {The  President,)  Where  did  the  report  come  from? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  A  shorthand  writer. 

{Mr.  Lqckivood.)  A  Government  shorthand  writer. 

(The  Attorney -Ge'iieral.)  Yes.  There  is  the  speech. 

{Air.  Lockwood.)  There  is  the  speech  in  this  paper,  and  I  have  followed  you. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  it  is  in  this  way  : — “  He  was  nob 
“  going  to  tell  them  to  boycott  him  ” — that  is  the  land-grabber — “  they  knew  how  tp 
“  meet  him  themselves.” 

{The  President.)  It  is  the  same  efiect. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  line  as  to  nailing  his  ears  to  the  pump  is  here. 
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90.912.  {The  President.)  Well,  I  should  think  that  anybody,  not  to  mention  Mr. 
O’Comior  in  particular,  but  I  should  think  anybody  Avould  recollect  whether  they  used 
such  words  as  those  : 

“  I  won’t  tell  you  what  to  do  Avith  him,  I  Avon’t  tell  you  to  nail  his  ears  to  the 
“  pump.” 

What  do  you  say  now  ? — I  could  not  say  noAv,  my  Lord,  Avhat  is  my  memory  after 
ten  years — I  cannot  remember  every  Avord  I  have  uttered.  It  Avould  be  very  un¬ 
reasonable  thing  to  expect  a  man  should  recollect  everything  he  said  in  a  rough  and 
tumble  movement  like  this. 

90.913.  (Mr.AtJdnson.)  You  are  aware  outrages  had  been  committed  upon  men  in 
(3ork  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

90.914.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  before  1881  ? — I  do  not  think  any 

outrages  occurred  before  that  time. 

90.915.  Not  that  particular  district.  Bally  dehob,  but  in  West  Cork  ?— The  report  cf 
my  speech  advised  boycotting,  and  if  I  advised  people  to  boycott  their  enemies— to 
boycott  them,  I  stand  by  it  noAV. 

90.916.  Does  not  this  “  Skibbereen  Eagle  ”  paper  circulate  over  the  western  portion 

of  Cork  ? _ Yes,  and  if  it  reported  me  advising  them  to  boycott  their  opponents  I  should 

not  at  all  object.  i  i  i  ^ 

90.917.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  circulates  very  largely  in  the  western  portion  of 

part  of  the  county  of  Cork  ? — Yes,  I  do.  t  ,  t  t  j  o  t 

90.918.  And  did  not  you  know  that  your  speech  would  be  reported  I — i  did;  and  1 
defy  you>to  point  to  any  speech  of  mine  that  was  followed  by  outrage. 

90.919.  Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  at  the  Land  League  about  which  1 
understand,  my  Lord,  there  is  some  controversy,  Avhich  is  also  reported  in  the  “  Cork 
Examiner.” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  is  no  controversy  about  it. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  At  page  1435  it  is  stated  so  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  Have  you  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  here  ? 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  2nd  of  April  is  the  one  I  Avant. 

90.920.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  at  the  Cork  Land 
League  in  reference  to  the  police  in  the  year  1881  ? — Yes,  I  think  my  arrest  followed 
upou  that  speech. 

90.921.  Did  you  endeavour  to  corrupt  them? — I  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the 
police  that  they  would  determine  their  engagement  with  the  Government  at  a  month’s 
notice  if  the  duties  that  were  imposed  upon  them  Avere  disagreeable  to  the  n. 

90.922.  And  violate  their  oaths  ? — That  Avould  be  no  violation  of  their  oaths  ;  to 
trive  notice  for  a  month  would  be  according  to  their  agreement,  and  this  was,  I  believe, 
the  treasonable  practice  for  which  I  was  summoned. 

90.923.  Did  you  promise  them  money  ?— I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  I  think  I 
pointed  out — of  course  you  have  the  speech. 

{The  President.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  speech? 

•  90,924.  (ilfr.  Atkinso^i.)  ’J'he  13th  of  June  1881.  It  is  reported  in  the  “  Cork 
Examiner  ”  ? — I  trust  you  Avill  read  it  all. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  will,  certainly, 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  you  will  let  me  have  that,  and  take  your  extract,  then  I  will 
follow  you. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  say  Avithout  having  the  speech  read  to  you  you  cannot  say 
Avhether  you  oftered  them  money  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

90.925.  And  stated  that  money  had  been  collected  for  them  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  but  it 
would  be  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

90.926.  {The  President.)  You  do  recollect  Avhat  ? — I  said  I  do  not  remember  such 
being  made  I  think  I  remember  having  stated  they  would  get  eraplo/ment  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  think  I  said  that. 

90.927.  You  added  that  if  you  gave  them  money  woull  not  be  anyhing  to  be 
ashamed  of? — To  help  them  to  emigrate,  my  lord. 

90.928.  That  has  been  added  noAV. 
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{Mr  Atkinson.) - 

“  Mr.  O’Coiinor  in  supporting  the  Resolution  said  there  was  one  thing  he 
“  wished  to  refer  to,  and  that  was  with  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Croke,  of 
“  Tipperary.” 

Then  you  proceeded  to  deal  with  that,  and  I  need  not  read  that. 

“  The  chairman’s  remarks  with  regard  to  the  police  were  very  well  timed, — 
“  he  wished  to  point  out  that  there  was  at  present  no  collection  or  fund 
“  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assisting  any  man  in  whom 
“  the  early  teaching  be  got  would  predominate,  who  would  respond  as  it  were  to 
“  his  mother’s  milk,  and  leave  the  force.  Let  them  out  for  a  moment,  take  into 
“  account  the  violation  of  their  oaths.  They  were  only  bound  to  keep  their  oaths 
“  as  long  as  they  kept  their  places  in  the  force,  but  as  to  leaving  the  force  they 
“  had  the  opinion  of  a  great  constitutionalist,  who  said  that  when  a  just  oath 
“  clashed  with  the  allegiance  to  a  man’s  country  he  was  not  bound  to  keep  it.” 

Who  was  the  great  constitutionalist  to  whom  you  referred  ? — -I  do  not  remember. 
I  think  I  alluded  to  Marshal  Serrano,  or  some  such  man. 

90.929. 

He  had  the  authority  of  P.  J.  Smith  himself,  whom  he  consulted  long  since 
“  on  the  matter,  and  who  pointed  out  in  the  whole  of  history  from  the  Duke  o^ 
“  Marlborough  to  Marshall  Serrano,  there  was  no  man  who  t.id  not  if  he  wished 
“  to  break  away  from  his  own  allegiance  and  serve  under  a  new  regime.  He 
“  wished  to  say  that  if  there  should  be  any  scruple  on  the  question,  and  if  there 
“  were  some  who  might  consider  it  their  interest  to  remain  in  the  force,  he  wished 
“  to  point  out  that  they  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  show  them  that  it  would 
“  be  in  their  interest  lo  to  leave  the  force,  for  they  would  attach  the  whole  system 
“  of  British  mis-government  in  this  country,  openly  and  in  force,  and  they  would 
“  sap  it  to  its  very  foundation.  This  had  devolved  more  statesmen  than  any 
other ;  he  had  known  it  had  shown  its  wisdom  throughout,  and  it  would  show 
‘‘  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  police  no  longer  to  support  one  of  the  vilest 
‘‘  systems  that  ever  disgraced  God’s  earth.” 

You  do  not  suggest  apparently  that  the  police  should  have  the  same  delicacy  about 
observing  t]ieir  oath  RS  you  have  expressed  here  ? — I  think  I  laid  it  down  as  a  con¬ 
dition  that  they  should  comply  with  their  oaths  by  giving  a  month’s  notice.  I  think  I 
laid  it  down  when  I  said  that,  ap.d  when  I  spoke  of  a  new  regime  I  meant  them  to 
transfer  their  services  to  a  foreign  Governinent  like  America  ;  I  held  out  prospects  of 
emigratioii; 

90.930.  Was  not  it  an  effort  on  your  part  to  corrupt  the  police  ? — :!  do  not  think  it 
was.  I  think  it  was  merely  pointing  out  a  fact ;  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Irish  police  can 
determine  their  arrangements  with  the  Government  at  a  month’s  notice,  and  it  is  no 
criine  to  emphasise,  or  point  out  that  fact,  if  their  duties  became  disagreeable.  They 
might  transfer  their  services  to  a  new  regime,  or  a  foreign  Government. 

90.931.  Who  was  collecting  the  fund  f^Oh,  I  do  not  think  that  fund  amounted  to 
anything ;  I  do  not  remember  much  about  it. 

90.932.  Was  it  in  existence  at  all? — I  think  there  were  one  or  two  policemen - 

90.933.  How  much  did  it  amount  to  is  my  question  ? — I  think  a  few  pounds. 

90.934.  Then  you  w'ere  inisleading  the  force  ? — At  the  time,  perhaps,  I  had  hoped 
it  would  swell  to  an  amount  that  would  have  some  effect. 

9p,935.  Did  not  you  wish  these  meii  to  believe  that  you  had  a  fuiid  that  would  send 
them  out  of  the  country  if  they  desired  ? — I  wished  thein  to  believe  that  there  Wcis  a 
fund  for  the  purpose-rt-— 

90.936.  It  amounted  to  21.  ? — I  said  a  few  pounds. 

90.937.  Did  it  amount  to  5/.  ?— j  could  not  tell  you  how  much  it  aniounted  to. 

90.938.  About  how  inuch  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  it  amounted  to.  It  was 
started,  and  I  think  it  ended  where  it  began. 

90.939.  Who  started  it? — I  could  npt  tell  you,  I  do  not  remeiriber. 

90.940.  Was  there  really  any  money  at  all,  except  a  few  names  ? — Possibly. 

90.941.  Was  there  any  money? — I  do  not  remember,  I  would  have  no  reason  to 
suppress  it  if  I  knew  it. 
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90  942  Was  it  a  false  promise,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  ?— I  think  it  must 
have ’been  some  that  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  led  me  to  believe  that.  ,  i  . 

90,943.  Did  you  make  inquiry  before  this  speech  i — Is  one  whatever,  except  -what 

1  saw  in  the  paper.  .  ,  ,  ^  t  x-l  -l.!.  2.\  i 

90  944  That  would  be  an  endeavour  to  mislead  them  ? — I  thought  the  proposal  to 

establish  the  fund  was  genuine,  and  that  it  would  be  supported  and  taken  up,  and  that 
it  would  have  some  effect  in  relieving  men  from  a  disagreeable  duty.  . .  _ 

90,945.  It  was  out  of  consideration  for  the  police  'i — It  was  out  of  consideration  tor 

90,94a  For  their  feelings  1— Well,  I  have  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  men  who 

have  to  do  disagreeable  duties.  n  r  .c  r  t 

90,947.  Did  you  state  it  was  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  police  .  1 

^^^9o!94^^^Not  to  influence  them  not  to  discharge  the  unpleasant  duties  ?— Not 

^^^9^949!  Was  it  at  all  ?— Not  altogether,  I  should  say.  It  was  to  disaffect  the  police 
force. 

(77?e  That  is  a  candid  answer.  •  ,  wn 

90  950  (Mr.  AtMnson.)  Was  that  one  of  your  efforts  to  put  down  crime?— Well, 
that  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  putting  down  crime,  because  I  believe  I  have  been 
more  iustrumental  in  putting  down  crime  than  the  police  force 

90  951  You  think  so,  up  to  1885  ?— The  police  force,  instead  of  putting  down  crime, 
are  very  clever  in  breaking  the  heads  of  people  who  wish  to  be  on  their  side. 

90  952.  Did  you  ever  suggest  that  any  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  police  in 

putting  down  crime  ? — To  put  down  crime  ?  _  t  i  i.  1  t  u 

^  90,953.  Any  assistance  given  to  the  police  to  put  it  down  .-—I  do  not  think  I  have 

since  the  Coercion  Act  was  passed. 

90.954.  Do  you  mean  since  1881  ? — I  think,  since  1881.  ^ 

90.955.  Before  that,  did  you  ever  do  so  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  had  every  honest  intention 

to  help  the  police  at  that  time. 

90  956  I  am  asking  you,  did  you  ever  suggest  to  the  people  on  any  public  occasion, 
or  in’ any  public  speech  that  they  should  aid  the  police  m  putting  down  crime  ?— I  do 
not  think  I  have  ;  I  do  not  remember  having  done  so  ;  I  may  have  done  so. 

90.957.  Did  you  ever  suggest  when  crime  was  committed  that  intormation  snoulu 

be  o^iven  to  the  police  1 — I  do  not  think  I  suggested  it  either.  •  ?  t 

90.958.  Then  up  to  1885,  in  what  does  your  offer  to  put  down  crime  consist  In 

public  denunciations  in  the  press.  ,  ^ 

90  959.  Of  crime  in  the  district?— Of  crime  in  the  district ;  and  in  particular  cases, 

if  I  were  speaking  in  a  district,  if  a  crime  was  committed,  1  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 

denounce  the  particular  crime.  i.  1 00c  v. 

90  960  Can  you  point  to  a  single  occasion  up  to  November  1885,  where  you  ever 

denounced  the  party  who  committed  a  particular  crime,  as  distinguished  from  a  general 
fleminciation  of  crime  '—Well,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  all  my  speeches. 

90  961.  Surely  you  must  remember  one  occasion  ? — I  do  not  think  i  was  ever  in  a 
district  making  a  speech  where  a  crime  had  been  committed  immediately  before.  . 

90  962.  Why  did  you  not  make  it  your  business  to  go  to  one  ? — I  think  it  was  stated, 
if  you  were  present,  that  I  made  it  my  business  to  go  down  to  Kerry  to  denounce  one. 

90.963.  You  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  Curtin  s,  had  not  you  .  1  had  been, 

that  was  not  the  only  reason.  -rrr-n  -a.  *  .1. 

90.964.  I  will  ask  you  presently  more  about  that? — Will  you  point  out  to  me  any 

crime  that  was  committed  in  the  county  of  Cork  where  I  was  sp^kii^  !,  ^  ,  v 

90.965.  You  spoke  in  several  counties  throughout  Ireland? — The  bulk  of  my  labour 

was  devoted  to  the  cause  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

90.966.  Ill  any  county  of  Ireland  did  you  ever  denounce  any  particular  crinie . 
How  could  I  go  to  denounce  crinie  when  I  was  in  prison  for  the  most  part  of  the 

time  ?  . 

90.967.  You  were  only  in  prison  from  iNIarch  1881  to  October. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  July. 

{Mr.  Lochcoud.)  June  1882  I  thought  it  was.  _ 

90.968.  {Mr.  AtJduson.)  Now  with  reference  to  the  denunciation  of  the  crime^in 
the  Curtin’s  case,  you  said  I  think  that  you  did  not  denounce  it  in  the  district  ?— Yes, 
I  say  that. 
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;  90,969.  Why  did  not  you  denounce  it  in  the  district  ? — Because  the  people  would  not 

'  listen  to  me. 

90.970.  Did  you  try  at  more  places  than  one  ? — I  tried  it  at  the  chapel  that  day. 

90.971.  You  could  get  none  of  the  congregation  to  listen  to  it  ?^The  congregation 
did  not  come  to  hear  me. 

90.972.  Was  it  a  very  numerous  congregation? — It  was  very  numerous. 

90.973.  Why  did  not  they  listen  to  you  ? — They  were  angry  at  the  time  because  one 
of  the  young  men  who  attacked  the  house  had  lost  his  life,  and  they  said  that 

i  Mr.  Curtin  fired  the  first  shot;  that  they  did  not  go  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  life  ; 

y  that  he  provoked  them  into  retaliation. 

90.974.  They  had  gone  with  arms  ? — They  had  gone  with  arms. 

90.975.  And  Curtin  had  lost  his  life  ? — He  had,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say. 

,  90,976.  Were  all  the  people  of  the  district  so  much  in  sympathy  with  this 
moonlighter  that  they  would  not  even  listen  to  you  ? — The  people  seemed  to  be  very 
angry,  that  is  all  I  know. 

90.977.  That  the  moonlighter  lost  his  life  ? — They  seemed  to  be  angry  at  the  whole 
transaction  ;  at  the  whole  affair. 

90.978.  Were  they  angry  because  Curtin  had  lost  his  life? — Many  of  them  were  very 
sorry  for  him. 

90.979.  Was  not  their  anger  due  to  the  fact  that  Curtin  had  dared  to  shoot  a 
moonlighter  in  this  case  ? — No,  their  anger  was  that  .he  fired  the  first  shot. 

•  90,980.  Against  a  moonlighter  ? — Against  a  moonlighter ;  but  of  course  you  are  not 

going  to  make  me  responsible  for  that. 

90.981.  You  found  that  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  district? — That  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  district ;  I  am  sorry  it  was  so,  but,  of  course,  I  cannot 
help  it. 

90.982.  Did  you  find  any  exception  to  that  ? — Yes,  there  were  great  numbers  of  the 
people  attended  the  funeral. 

90.983.  But  when  you  went  to  speak,  did  you  find  any  persons  ? — The  prominent 
men  of  the  district  were  with  me. 

90.984.  Who  were  they  ?— There  was  a  man  named  Jerry  Leahy ;  he  was  an  old 
fellow  prisoner  of  mine,  and  he  it  was  I  sent  amongst  the  people  to  tell  them  I  was 
anxious  to  speak  to  them. 

‘  90,985.  Notwithstanding  his  imprisonment  could  he  have  no  influence  with  them  ? — 

No  ;  they  very  sulkily  moved  away. 

90.986.  Any  other  tnat  you  remember  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  others, 
but  there  were  others  there. 

90.987.  How  many  ? — Oh,  some  four  or  five  men  who  were  present. 

90.988.  With  the  exception  of  those  you  say  the  population  was  entirely  against 
you  ? — Yes,  they  seemed  to  think  that  I  did  not  understand  the  whole  case. 

V  90,989.  Did  any  of  them  mention  to  you  what  you  have  given  already  as  the 

I  explanation  then  given  P — I  have  given  you  the  explanation  I  received. 

I  90,990.  Were  the  members  of  the  Fenian  body  an  important  factor  in  the  Land 

ft  League  agitation  ? — No,  indeed  they  were  not. 

■  90,991.  What? — They  were  not,  I  was  trying  to  make  them  more  so,  but  I  did  not 

K  succeed  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

■  90,992.  Did  they  hold  aloof  from  it  ? — They  held  aloof  from  it  entirely. 

K  90,993.  The  Nationalists  ? — The  Nationalists,  as  a  rule. 

K  90,994.  Held  aloof  ? — Individuals  that  I  influenced  did  attach  themselves  to  it. 

K  90,995.  Are  you  speaking  generally  or  confining  yourself  to  Cork? — I  am  confining 

H  myself  to  what  I  know — you  are  speaking  of  the  Land  League  are  you  not  ? 

H  90,996.  The  Land  Leagne  and  the  National  League  are  for  these  purposes  practically 

H  the  same,  are  they  not? — Well,  of  course,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Fenian  organisation 

H  did  attend  Our  demonstrations  and  seemed  to  be  well  affected  towards  us. 

H  90,997.  And  co-operated  with  you? — Well,  as  far  as  attending  at  the  meetings 

H  could  be  considered  co-operation  ;  but  their  leaders  have  been  always  rather  jealously 

H;  aloof  from  us. 

B  90,998.  Who  are  their  leaders  ?— Well,  local  leaders — the  local  leaders. 

H  90,999.  Now  listen  to  this  speech.  Do  you  remember  speaking  in  Clare  on  the 

H  9th  of  November  1885  at  Ennis  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  was  once  there. 

B  91,000.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bryan  Clune  ? — Yes,  I  remember  now. 
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91,(K)1.  Is  not  he  a  prominent  Fenian  ? — That  was  after  the  convention. 

91,002.  No  matter  when  ;  was  not  he  a  prominent  Fenian  ? — That  I  do  not  know, 
l)ut  I  know  this  much,  that  he  was  put  forward  at  the  convention  to  be  selected  as  a 
member  of  I'arliament ;  and  that  1  was  there  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  parliamentary 
])arty  ;  that  it  was  my  duty  to  oppose  him  and  I  did  so. 

91,003.  Do  you  not  knoAV  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body? — I  heard  it, 
and  1  heard,  furthermore,  that  he  was  put  forward  at  that  convention  of  the  Fenian 
body  and,  therefore,  it  w'as  that  I  was  obliged  to  oppose  him. 

91,004.  Do  you  remember  making  this  sfieech? 

{Mr.  Lockivood.)  What  are  you  reading  from? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Thip  is  a  shorthand  note. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  From  a  paper? 

{The  President.)  Is  it  in  evidence  already  ? 

91,CX)5.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  my  Lord,  it  is  not? — :Do  you  remember  haying  made 
this  speech  ? — What  I  said  I  cannot  recollect. 

91,006.  This  will  probably  enable  you  to  recollect; 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Is  this  the  whole  of  it  ? 

91,007,  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  it  is  a  very  short  speech. 

“  I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  haying  on  this  day  furnished  me 
“  with  one  moie  recruit  for  my  brigade  of  ‘Protestant  Boys.’  I  began  the 
“  organisation  at  Cork  by  electing  Dr.  Tanner,  and  yjroceeded  to  Waterford  and 
ejected  Mr.  Pyne,  and  last  Friday,  in  Limerick,  I  added  another  one  to  my 
muster  roll  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Abram,  and  to-day  Clare  has  given  to  that 
“  brigade  a  ‘  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,’  who  will  lead  us  in  the  invasion 
“  of  the  North.’’ 

Did  you  refer  tQ  Mr.  Jordan,  who  has  been  examined  here  this  morning  ?^Yes. 

91,008.  Ypo  proceed  to  say  ; 

“Well,  we  will  carry  on  that  invasion  in  a  friendly  fashion,  and  the  banner 
that  we  will  place  in  his  hands  will  have  inscribed  on  it  ‘  Love  for  Ireland,  and 
for  every  man  who  comes  into  the  cause  of  Ireland.’  This  will  be  independent 
“  of  religious  belief.’  It  will  be  a  friendly  invasion  and  not  like  the  one  we  were 
“  threatened  with  some  time  ago,  when  they  said  that  100,000  Orangemen  would 
‘‘  come  down  and  sweep  us  from  the  plains  of  Munster.  I  am  told  that  we  must 
“  not  expect  any  such  good  feeling  coming  from  Ulster  or  our  Protestant  neigh- 
•  •  hours  ;  but  I  can  tell  them  that  in  the  great  city  of  Cork  the  recruits  to  the 
National  ranks  will  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  ‘  Protestant  Boys,’  and  we  hope 
“  soon  to  see  every  man  in  Ulster  as  well  as  Munster  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
“  National  League.  We  were  told  yesterday  by  the  press  and  to-day  by  our 
“  enemies  that  we  would  have  trouble  at  this  convention.  And  from  whom 
“  was  this  trouble  to  come  ?  From  my  old  and  present  friends— the  extreme 
“  Nationalists  of  Clape.” 

Who  were  they  ? — The  extreme  Nationalists. 

91,009.  Were  they  Fenians?— And  those  who  believed  like  them. 

91,010,  ■  -  - 

“  I  said,  No,  it  cannot  be.  The  men  who  have  borne  the  Land  League 
“  platform  on  their  shoulders  will  not  now  turn  their  backs  on  it  and  obstruct  the 
“  work  of  national  regeneration,  and  I  knew  that  it  should  {sic)  not  be  done  by 
“  Mr.  Clune.” 

Do  pot  you  represent  there,  that  the  Fenians  and  their  sympathisers  had  carried  the 
burden  of  the  platform  of  the  League  upon  their  shoulders  ?— tWell,  I  would  feign 
make  them  think  so. 

91,011.  You  were  humbugging  them  ? — Well,  I  would  flatter  them  with  the  belief 
that  they  had,  because  a  great  many  good  men  of  tke  Fenian  party  tad  aided  us  and 
helped  us.  ,  '  • 

91,012.  But  did  not  the  Nationalists  of  Clare  know  what  part  they  had  borne 
themselveg? — Well,  even  that  day,  by  Muthdra^ing  Mr.  Clee,  I  think  they  shoiyed  their 
desire.  <  •  ‘  ‘ 
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91,013.  How  could  you  humbug  them  by  telliug  them  what  they  did  if  they  did 
know  what  they  actually  did  themselves  ? — I  say  I  object  to  the  Avord  “  humbug.” 

91,014.  Were  you  giving  a  true  statement,  according  to  your  opinion,  of  the  part 
they  had  borne  in  the  agitation  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

91,015.  Then  it  is  true  that  the  extreme  Nationalists  had  borne  the  Land  League 
platform  on  their  shoulders  ? — They  abstained  from  the  hostility  that  I  was  always 
afraid  of,  and  many  of  their  best  men  gave  us  assistance.  That  Avas  in  my  mind  at 
the  time  I  made  that  speech. 

91,016.  But  do  not  you  observe  you  are  not  confining  your  remarks  to  the  particular 
election  then  at  all.  “  The  men  Avho  have  borne  the  Laud  League  platform  on  their 
shoulders  will  not  noAv  turn  their  backs  on  it  ”  ? — I  have  told  you  the  rank  and  file 
gave  us  their  assistance. 

91,017.  Were  they  the  main  workers  ? — The  rank  and  file  attended  our  meetings. 
They  were  not  the  main  workers. 

91,018.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  having  borne  the  platform  on  their  shoulders  ( 
-—I  meant  attendance  at  meetiugs. 

91,019.  Is  that  all? — Not  all. 

91,020.  Did  you  not  mean  to  represent  by  that  speech  that  they  had  been  the 
pr  ncipal  support  of  the  League  ? — I  have  told  you  that  many  good  men  gave  us 
assistance. 

t  91,021.  My  question  is,  did  you  not  mean  in  that  speech  to  represent  that  the  Fenian 
body  had  been  the  main  support  of  the  League  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  have  told  you  what  I  meant.  AYhat  I  meant  Avas  that  the  rank  and  file 
used  to  attend  our  meetings,  and  that  many  able  and  patriotic  Fenians  had  given  us 
good  assistance. 

91,022.  That  is  what  you  meant  by  those  Avords  ?— That  is  what  I  meant  by  those 
words. 

91,023.  You  meant  to  represent  that  by  the  words  “  They  have  borne,*’  &c.  ? — And 
of  course  you  will  allow  for  a  man  making  a  public  speech,  Avill  not  you,  a  little 
rhetorical  exaggeration  ? 

91,024.  Yes,  but  rhetorical  exaggeration  in  Cork,  and  rhetorical  exaggeration  to  the 
police,  and  rhetorical  exaggeration  to  the  Nationalists  of  Clare  ?— Unfortunately,  it  was 
necessary,  as  I  told  you  before,  to  placate  these  people.  I  had  very  great  difficulty  all 
that  time. 

91,025.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  no  outrage  folloAved  upon  any  speech  you 
had  made  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  learn  there  had. 

91,026.  Do  you  remember  having  made  a  speech  at  Lisgool  on  the  26th  July  1889  ? 
— I  remember  having  made  a  speech  at  Lisgool,  but  Ido  not  know  Avhen  it  Avas.  I  think 
it  was  shortly  before  my  arrest  in  1881. 

91,027.  Do  you  remember  having  said  when  a  man  violated  the  principles  of  the 
brotherhood  he  should  be  boycotted  ? — Of  the  brotherhood  ? 

91,028.  Yes.  That  is  the  League,  I  presume  ? — I  do  not  remember  to  have  used 
that  word.  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  do  not  remember  the  speech. 

91,029.  It  is  in  evidence  at  page  152  ? — Will  you  give  the  date  to  Mr.  LockAvood  ? 

91,030.  26th  July  1881? — -I  should  like  to  see  that  speech  reported  in  the  Cork 
papers. 

91,031. 

“  I  have  one  other  proposition  to  make — to  propose  a  vote  of  thu,nks  to  our 
“  worthy  and  reverend  chairman  here  to-day.  I  am  sure  the  Irish  people  were 
“  formerly  very  powerful,  but  when  joined  by  the  cj^rgy  of  Ireland  they  were 
“  irresistible.  I  am  sure  a  resolution  of  this  kind  is  always  acceptable  to  an  Irish 
“  audience.  I  pity  a  fellow  parishioner  who  has  not  come  here  to-day  to  join  in 
“  that  vote  of  thanks  (groans).  I  think  he  would  feel  more  happy  in  his  mind  if 
“  he  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  the  1  ind-grabber,  but  I  think  he  will  live  long 
“  enough  to  knoAV  that  he  represents  his  country’s  curse,  his  country’s  enemy,  an 
“  outcast  to  himself  and  fame.” 

— An  outcast,  I  should  say,  to  virtue,  peace,  and  fame. 

91,032.  “  An  outcast  to  himself  ”  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  ? — It  must  be  a  Govern¬ 
ment  reporter,  because  they  are  not  very  poetic. 

91,033.  Government  reporters  are  not  poetic  ? — No. 
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'  11  ^  n  man  grabbed  land  ?— I  was  alluding  to  a 

91  034.  Were  not  you  alluding  to  <  ^  ^ut  down  all  the  decorations  of  the 

man  that  day  who  f”®.  shonld  stay  in  the  seclusion  of  the  land-grabber  I 

village,  and  when  I because  he  had  come  out  and  cut  down 

91,036.  Did  you  know  [g^.^^ards  for  refusing  to  act  as  president  of  the 

ft.„d  at  the  next  day  a„d  boyoo^djf—  « 

“ 'cT^pi;  of  days  afterwards  '^In  the  same  locahty  1 
9l’,038.  Yes?-I  never  No  vou  said  Lisgool.  . 

91,039.  Rathmore— was  not  It  Uathm  Rathmore  in  the  district?— 

91,040.  Lisgool  IS  the  place  of  P  ^  on  the  borders  of  Kerry. 

Rathmore  is  about  100  ^ pi^ge  you  are  speaking  of?  Is  not  there  a 

,sr— "ii«:  '  "■ 

•  ss  s;r  fi™  ■>— =i;“S “  “T 

miles  in  another  direction.  more  of  your  speeches.^  Did  you 

der,S-  l^n1-grl.S:^^  "of  these  dimensions  about  Oorh,  what  I  mean 

n’iLd.  It  is  r°n\nsre— 

rlieXTcond^mn^ng  land-grabbLg  -I  condemned  land-grabbmg 

BW  yoTteofuton  it  as  being  necessary  to  put  down  land-grabbing  if  the 

movement  was  to  succeed  ?— Tes,  "^^“^^'“““mpossibleitor  the  land  movement 

91,047.  Tint  unless  that  was  .P"*  dow  t  ^  J  pui,Uc  speakers  of 

Mr.  Butt’s  movement.  I  ^  ^'‘^eSlemen  denounced  land-grabbing  Tes,  I 

reiSr  S?ce^Mr.Xrhav^ug  said  i/my  own^ptesence  that  the  land  question  could 

"ii%t  m^hetT^ht' wd  5aL£^^^  ^i^^  i'::d‘gtebbint  -^h; 

Ix^rS  atshUokrae  of  the  car  whenever  one  of  these  men  went 

to  evict,  a  niihlio  soeechl — I  am  speaking  of  a  public  speech. 

91,050,  Are  you  speaking  of  a  P"f  °  S,_Only  one  speech.  ^  ,  , 

91,051,  And  one  speech— onlj  ^  beginning  to  end  about  land- 

grSi^rhrd  wh'do'nottnorwhV  it  las  thlt  speech  or  not,  of 

course.  .  Yie2ir  Mr.  Shaw  make  a  speech  against  land- 

grabhfngi^U“Vwrrhrmake  a  speech  in  which  he  used  the  word  .land- 

®'?1B54.  Where  ?-I  think  it  was  in  the  Corn  Exchange  in  Cork, 

91,055.  Is  it  reported  Yes. 

91,056.  Where  ?-In  Cork  Papers  ?_Previous  to  the  establish- 

91,057.  About  MLat  time  was  it  paade.  Oan  you 

jnent  of  our  movement  ^  dislike' to  the  system  of  govern- 

91,058.  In  Ireland  there  exists,  as  yo  ^  .Lime  to  the  system  of  government. 

ment,  does  there  •rJfi:''trUndTord?sm  dislike  to  landlordism 

91,059.  Andagreatai^ike  tolaid^  stimulate  that  dislike,  have  ypu  not?— 
91,060.  Apd  you  have  endeavoured  to  ... 

Yesl— I  have  endeavoured  to  jt  needed  any  stimulation. 

91,062.  With  the  effect  of  ^*'“"'“^"1  Land-grabber  as  the  prop  and  suppqrt  of  the 
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91,064.  Listen  to  this.  You  made  a  speech  upon  the  i3th  April  1884,  at  Midleton. 
You  say  : — 

“  I  am  sorrv  to  say  the  same  feelings  exist  in  this  country  that  existed  then. 

“  1  have  to  say  that  the  worst  evils  of  the  land  are  rampant  in  this  district. 

“  (Interruption,  and  cries  of  ‘  order.’)  I  have  to  say  that  the  county  of  Cork  is 
“  remarkable  above  all  other  counties  in  Ireland  for  that  worst  of  all  evils — I  will 
“  say  land-grabbing.  (Groans.)  Now,  my  friends,  I  am  on  a  delicate  subject, 

“  and  I  would  ask  those  in  the  crowd  not  to  press  me  too  far.  I  am  face  to 
“  face — I  am  looking  straight  in  the  face  one  of  the  most  criminal  Crime  Acts. 

“  (Interruption.)  Lord  Midleton  was  in  town  for  the  past  week,  and  I  am  not 
“  surprised  at 'these  little  disturbances.  (A  noise.)  The  landlord’s  pockets  are 
“  full  of  rackrents  yet.  I  may  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  I  am  face  to  face  with 
“  one  of  the  most  criminal  Crimes  Acts  that  ever  was  invented  by  the  devilish 
“  ingenuity  of  British  statesmen.  In  touching  this .  subject  of  land-grabbing, 

“  I  must  hold  up  present  to  my  mind  the  charges  of  judges  of  county  courts. 

“  I  have  listened  when  they  distorted  the  language  of  companions  of  my  own, 

“  and  put  them  lying  on  plank  beds  for  having  told  the  truth.  In  the  face  of 
“  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  tell  the  truth  here  to-day.  Although  I  do  look  that 
“  Ennis  Act  in  the  face  I  tell  the  land  grabbers  of  this  county  I  make  war  upon 
“  them.  (Cheers.)  But  I  have  also  to  ask  the  people — I  have  to  ask  the  people 
“  here  to-day  not  to  touch  a  hair  in  their  heads.  But  I  have  to  ask  them  to  leave 
them  severely  alone,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  There  is  a  farm  not  many  miles 
“  from  here - 

“  A  Voice  :  ‘  You  can  see  it.’ 

“Mr.  O’Connor;  You  can  see  it  from  this  very  platform,  owned  by  a  man 
“  you  all  know — Ned  Cotter.  Why  I  ask  you  to  leave  the  land-grabber  alone  is 
“  this,  because  it  is  not  safe  to  interfere  with  him.  And  why  ?  Ned  Cotter  was 
“  walking  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  upon  land  he  once  tilled,  and  upon  which 
“  he  supported  his  aged  mother.  I  believe  in  walking .  from  the  house  of  a 
“  neighbour  over  the  land  that  bore  him,  but  the  land-grabber  was  there — the  man 
“  I  asked  you  to  leave  severely  alone.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  fired  at  him,  he 
“  shot  at-  him ;  but  that  man,  that  intended  murderer,  is  walking  at  large  to-day, 
“  and  the  police  are  here  to  interfere  with  you  in  the  exercise  of  your  right.  If 
“  Captain  Plunkett  exercised  half  the  energy  that  he  displays  in  crushing  out  the 
“  meetings  of  the  Irish  National  League  with  regard  to  that  grabber  that  fired  at 
“  Ned  Cotter,” 

and  so  on  ? — I  think  that  is  a  very  good  speech. 

91,065.  First  of  all  you  say  you  will  make  war  upon  the  land-grabber,  and  then  you 
counsel  them  not  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head,  as  it  is  dangerous  ? — Yes ;  I  always,  in 
making  war  upon  the  land-grabber,  I  nearly  always  took  the  precaution  of  telling  the 
people  they  were  not  to  commit  an  outrage  upon  him. 

91,066,  Quite  so  ? — Making  war  is  a  figurative  expression. 

91,067.  But  why  are  they  to  leave  him  alone  ?  Why  are  they  to  not  touch  a  hair  of 
his  head.  You  go  on  to  state  the  reason  why,  and  the  reason  why  was  that  this  land- 
grabber  shot  at  Ned  Cotter  ? — That  would  be  a  good  reason  also. 

91,068.  Is  not  it  an  incitement  to  commit  outrage  when  they  can  do  it  without 
danger? — It  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  I  object  to  any  such  construction  being  put 
upon  my  words. 

91,069,  Then  why  was  it  you  selected  as  a  reason  for  their  leaving  the  land-grabber 
alone,  this  instance  where  the  land-grabber  had  shot  the  former  tenant  ?- — Because,  I 
suppose,  I  wanted  to  refer  to  it  in  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  police,  who  took 
no  notice  of  it, 

91,070.  And  for  no  other  reason? — Well,  it  occurred  in  the  immediate  district,  and 
I  made  it  my  duty  always  to  refer  to  whatever  occurred  in  the  immediate  locality  of 
where  I  was  speaking  on  that  day. 

91,071.  You  have  denounced  land-grabbing  on  other  occasions,  have  you  not? — I 
have,  on  all  occasions,  nearly, 

91,072.  And  have  you  said  that  the  question  never  would  be  settled  until  land¬ 
grabbing  was  stopped  ? — Yes,  I  have  said  that,  I  think. 
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91  073.  Now,  in  the  Fenian  Society  was  any  punishment  ever  inflicted  upon  men 
who  were  false  to  the  cause,  and  became  traitors  and  gave  information  ?— Not  in  my 

1*074.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  has  occurred — that  Fenians  have  been  executed  by 
Fenians  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  giving  information  to  the  police? — Well,  1  do 


not  remember  it.  i  i  j 

91,075.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  recognised  rules  of  the  Fenian  body,  that  if  a  man 

turn  ’traitor  and  give  information,  that  he  may  be  executed  ? — I  never  saw  it  in  the 


91,076.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  practices? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is. 

91^077.  Or  the  principles? — I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be,  because  I  knew  many 
traitors  who  were  not  treated  thus. 

91,078.  Did  you  know  any  traitors  that  were  treated  in  that  way  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

9l’o79.  And  in  Ireland  are  you  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  not 
part  ’of  the  Fenian  principles  to  inflict  an  outrage  upon  a  man  who  had  turned  a 
traitor  ? — I  never  knew  that  it  was  one  of  their  tenets. 

91,080.  Or  one  of  their  practices? — Or  one  of  their  practices,  because  if  that  were 
so,  they  would  have  had  a  good  deal  of  shooting  to  do. 

91,081.  Can  you  form  an  opinion  then  as  to  what  the  eflFect  on  a  crowd  composed 
partly  of  Fenians  would  be  of  holding  a  man  up  as  a  traitor? — Well,  everybody  knew, 
when  I  spoke,  of  my  Fenian  connexion,  and  they  knew  very  well  that  Fenians  were 
averse  to  outrage.  Therefore  they  never  took  me  when  I  denounced  the  land-grabber 
as  meaning  that  there  should  be  an  outrage  committed  upon  him. 

91,082.  Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Daly,  who  was  afterwards  con¬ 
victed  as  a  dynamiter? — Yes,  I  knew  him. 

91,083.  In  September  1882  did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  a  house  in  Dublin,  in  Mary 

Street  ? — Mary  Street,  Dublin  ? 

91,084.  Yes? — What  sort  of  meeting  might  it  be ? 

91,085.  Do  you  remember  in  September  1882  attending  a  meeting  in  a  house  in 
Mary  Street  in  Dublin  ? — I  do  not. 

91,086.  Do  you  remember  attending  a  meeting  at  which  J.  J.  Clancy,  Thomas 
Bren’nan,  Matthew  Harris,  Dennis  Hennigan,  Daniel  Hishon,  John  Rorke,  and  J.  C. 
Mullett  were  present  ? — No. 

91,087.  Or  any  of  them  ? — I  never  attended  such  a  meeting  at  all. 

91,088.  Did  you  meet  any  of  those  people  at  or  about  that  time  ?— No,  not  at  all. 

91,089.  Or  attend  any  meeting  at  that  time  ? — No. 

91,090.  In  any  place  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere  ? — Never  attended  a  meeting  at  all  in 
Dublin  of  any  kind  except  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League. 

91,091.  Where  did  you  see  Daly  ? — John  Daly  ? 

91,092.  Yes? — I  knew  him  for  a  great  many  years.  I  often  saw  him  in  Limerick 
and  often  saw  him  in  Cork. 

91,093.  How  long  did  you  know  him  before  his  conviction? — I  could  hardly  tell  the 
number  of  years, 

91,094,  Were  you  an  intimate  friend  of  his  ? — Well,  I  would  not  say  an  intimate 
friend,  but  I  was  an  acquaintance  of  long  standing. 

91,095.  What  business  had  he  followed  ? — He  was  a  tradesman  of  some  sort  in 
Limerick. 

91,096.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body  ?— I  think  he  was. 

91,097.  Up  to  what  time  did  he  continue  to  be  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
him,  as  a  Fenian.  I  never  attended  a  Fenian  meeting  with  him,  I  might  say. 

91,098.  But  in  your  opinion  he  was  a  Fenian? — I  have  so  often  heard  so  that  I  make 
no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  ♦ 

91,099.  Did  you  know  at  all  what  business  he  was  doing  in  Cork;  what  brought 
him  to  Cork  ? — I  never  knew. 

91.100.  He  lived  in  Limerick? — He  lived  in  Limerick. 

91.101.  Do  you  know  whether  he  subsequently  Went  to  America  ? — Yes,  I  know 
that. 

91.102.  Do  you  know  when  he  went  first? — I  do  not  know  when  he  went  first.  I 
do  not  know.  How  can  I  tell  the  movements  of  a  man  who  lived  in  a  difierent  city 
to  me  ? 
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you  know?— Ido  not  know  when  he  went  to  America 

Hrst,  nor  when  he  went  last. 

Did  he  go  in  1874?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

Qi  ir-  0^00^°^  accompany  you  ?— Indeed  he  did  not, 

— No^I  did  not  distribute  the  Martyrs’  Fund  in  company  with  Miss  Ford  ? 

out^’^^^’  here?— I  met  her  on  her  way 

nothinw  distribution  of  it?— I  do  not  know  what  she  distributed.  I  did 

It  was  a  plaTe  tha“ortd  to  vTry  often 

thelto'Lfetn'iSrTVa”^^  ‘’‘““accompanied  her  to  the 

qJ’JJ?’  ^  “  Irish  World  ”  ?— So  I  heard, 

indeed  business  she  had  in  Ireland? — I  did  not, 

Qi’iiQ  nothing  whatever  said  about  her  mission  here?— Not  a  word 

her  tolL^o^r^'WdTd  n*ot“  ‘^’‘at  brought 

wHh  to  “  uouuexion 

Pe?hol!ff  trial.?— Never  until  this  trial— never  until  some  other  trials. 

tu  i‘’’*7n‘.''P.7  ‘?®  ‘J*?,®  y°"  ‘*  “  ‘k®  trials  were  you  in  entire  ignorance 

of  the  fact  that  a  Martyrs’  Fund  had  been  collected  ?— Quite.  ignorance 

qi  IIS  n  r  ““‘'““g. ■whatever  about  it?— Knew  nothing  whatever  about 
Qi  1 1  o'  T  nothing  about  it  ? — Heard  nothing  about  it. 

yi,ll».  1  did  not  exactly  catch  your  explanation  of  what  you  said  upon  this  occasion 
of  escorting  these  Kerry  prisoners  in  Cork  l-IVhat  I  said.  occasion 

91,120.  les  ? — I  have  stated  what  I  said. 

— Yes^^^’  keen  held  in  Cork  for  a  number  of  years  preceding  this  ? 

that  tto  prisoners  about  to  arrive  in  Cork  for  trial  there  ?-At 

91,123.  Yes  ? — I  was  not  aware. 

actolftoSVaTeXn'*?''’’”‘  “  the  paper  of  what  actually  took  place  ?-0f  what 
9J  ,125.  On  their  arrival,  on  the  night  of  their  arrival  ?-Yes,  I  read  it 
report  ■  ^  supposed  action  yourself  ?-Yes,  I  have  got  that 

ql’lls  ^n/r'  of  what  paper  ?— The  “  Cork  Herald.” 

think  wS's  to  reS“^^  P^P®"-  kave?-Very  recently,  I 

91.129.  The  “  Cork  Herald  ”  of  the  30th  Novembprl««fi  t  wv.rvo., 

kublShe'd*’’®  P'^^'^^^nge.  did  you  not?-I  saw  the  accoTn/whichkas 

91.130.  Is  this  correct  ? 

wlnt»r«^ot^  prisoners  to  be  tried  at  the  forthoomin» 

all  number:^,  ’anftotyiDk^.trnt  SiSw 

S  p=  e^ittd  n-a'y  d^S^^ 

had  been  removed  within  the  buildinra  meeZ™ 
eld  outside  the  gate.  Those  present  were  Messrs.  John  O’Connor  M  P  John 
0  Bnen,  alderman,  J.  C.  Forde,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  John  O’Connor  M  P 
received  mth  great  cheering,  said  that  they  were  to  have  held  a^eetino-  onThe 

”&mlt  iuskL’’fhc  Sr  >‘-®  kersup'pksSd 

Wst  as  the  Sligo  meeting  was  suppressed.  Whv  did  thev 
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“  It  was  to  insist  that  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland,  the  precious  gem  of  the  British 
“  constitution,  should  get  fair  play.  They  knew  it  cost  an  English  monarch 
“  almost  his  throne  in  order  to  establish  free  and  fair  trial  by  jury.  There  had 
“  been  no  fair  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland.  There  had  been  no  fair  trial  by  jury  in 
“  Cork.  The  juries  were  packed — Irishmen  and  Catholics  were  not  allowed  on 
“  them.” 

Then  you  proceed.  Then  I  come  down  to  this? — You  might  as  well  read  the  whole 
of  it 

91.131.  I  will,  if  you  wish.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  cry  about  Poff  and  Barrett 
which  I  wish  to  ask  you  about.  You  go  on  to  say  : — 

“  It  was  no  matter  where  a  man  committed  a  deed — let  it  be  a  crime  if  they 
“  liked,  no  matter  where  ho  committed  it,  particularly  if  it  was  an  offence  against 
“  the  law  on  the  side  of  the  people,  whether  it  was  in  Belfast,  in  Tubbercuiry,  or 
“  back  of  God-speed,  he  was  brought  to  the  obsequious  jurors  of  Cork  to  be 
“  condemned  like  Poff  and  Barrett.  A  Voice — Cheers  for  Poff  and  Barrett  (loud 
“  cheers).” 

Then  you  proceed  : — 

“  Who  were  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  they  were  charged,  and  they 
“  [weTeJ  hanged,  although  the  Government — the  Government  ofl&cials  of  Castle- 
“  island  had  quiet  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  were  innocent.  These  two 
“  men  were  hanged  innocently,  and  they  knew  at  Castleisland  and  Dublin  Castle 
“  that  they  were  innocent ;  still  they  hanged  them,  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
“  stultify  the  obsequious  hanging  Cork  jurors.  Was  the  character  of  their  rebel 
“  city  to  be  disgraced  ?  It  was  this  that  brought  the  flush  of  shame  to  mantle  on 
“  his  cheek  whenever  he  spoke  to  an  Irish  audience,  when,  as  they  did  in  the 
“  Tubbercurry  case,  in  the  Poff  and  Barrett  case,  in  every  case,  hanged  and 
“  condemned  and  had  transported  innocent  men.  When  he  stood  up  in  a  strange 
“  place  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  it  was  hurled  at  his  face  that  the  Cork  people  were 
“  obliging  to  the  Government — so  obsequious  to  the  British  Government  that 
“  they  would  do  any  dirty  dodge  the  Government  asked  them  to  do.” 

91.132.  Is  that  a  correct  report  of  your  speech  ?— That  appears  to  be  correct 
according  to  this  report. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Is  that  your  speech? 

91.133.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Is  that  a  correct  report  of  the  speech? — I  think  so. 

91.134.  You  go  on  to  say: — 

“  He  was  quite  familiar  with  the  inside  of  the  prison.  Three  times  in  his 
“  life  he  had  occupied  its  cells  ;  and  not  only  the  cells  of  that  jail  but  of  almost  half 
“  the  jails  of  Ireland;  and  he  could  tell  them  this  much,  that  it  was  not  such  a 
“  very  terrible  place.  The  Irish  people  must  familiarise  themselves  with  going 
“  to  prison.  It  was  only  by  going  to  prison,  by  treading  the  scaffold,  that 
“  anything  was  won  for  Ireland.  They  must  make  the  government  of  Ireland  by 
“  the  English  people  impossible  in  Ireland.  He  promised  that  these  men  who  had 
“  just  entered  the  jail  gates  would  have  plenty  of  companions  before  Christmas,  no 
“  matter  of  what  charge  they  may  be  accused.” 

That  meeting  was  held  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  assizes,  was  it  not  ? — Some  time 
before  the  assizes. 

91.135.  How  long  ?  Only  a  few  days? — ^I  should  think  a  week  or  so.  It  does  not 
matter  a  few  days  here  or  there. 

91.136.  I  presume  you  know  the  jurors  who  were  to  try  those  cases  were  by  that 
time  ascertained  and  summoned  to  attend? — No,  I  do  not  suppose  they  were. 

91.137.  On  the  30th  November  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  procedure  is. 

91.138.  Did  not  the  assizes  take  place  in  a  couple  of  days? — I  should  say  they  did. 

91.139.  I  see  in  the  same  paper  the  grand  jury  had  been  summoned  by  the  sheriff 
before  that,  did  you  not  know  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware.  I  was  not  a  juror  myself.  My 
father  is  the  occu]her.  I  had  too  much  to  do  to  look  into  these  matters 

91.140.  Cheers  for  Poff  and  Barrett,  do  you  observe,  were  given  ? — Yes. 

91.141.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  give  them  ? — I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not  give 
them,  quite  sure. 
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91.142.  Do  you  mean  to  accuse  the  Government  of  that  time  of  deliberately  hanging 
men  that  they  knew  to  be  innocent? — No,  I  do  not  accuse  the  Government. 

91.143.  Who  then? — I  do  not  believe  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  any  knowledge 
at  all — I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  do  so,  or  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  it.  But 
the  accusation  in  my  speech  is  this,  that  the  Government  officials  of  Oastleisland  had 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  were  innocent. 

91.144.  That  is  not  enough  you  know? — And  also  that  they  knew  who  were 
guilty. 

91.145.  Listen  for  a  moment.  Ton  say  that  two  men  were  hanged  innocently  and 
they  knew  at  Oastleisland  and  Dublin  Castle  that  they  were  innocent,  and  still  they 
hanged  them  because  they  did  not  wish  to  stultify  the  obsequious  hanging  Cork  jurors? 
— Well,  I  thought  that  anything  which  would  be  in  the  minds  of  the  Government 
officials  in  the  locality  in  Ireland  would  be  communicated  to  the  Castle,  and  that  some¬ 
body  in  the  Castle  would  know  it. 

91.146.  And  that  the  Castle  would  therefore  know  it  ? — Yes. 

91.147.  And  that  the  Castle  would  hang  men  whom  they  knew  to  be  innocent? — 
Yes,  that  is  why  it  is  I  was  so  angry.  That  is  why  it  is  I  spoke  so  strongly. 

91.148.  Did  you  mean  to  intimidate  the  jurors  who  were  about  to  try  those 
40  prisoners  you  had  escorted  ? — No,  I  did  not,  but  I  meant,  if  possible,  to  bring 
public  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  consciences  of  Crown  Prosecutors  in  Ireland. 

91.149.  Oh,  they  are  past  hope  you  know? — To  show  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
intimidate  the  Cork  jurors  perhaps  their  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  read  what  I  said 
two  days  before  at  Newmarket? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Certainly. 

( Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  will  take  a  note  of  it.  With  my  Lord’s  permission  it  may  be 
read  now  on  this  point. 

91.150.  {The  President.)  Quite  so,  the  question  having  been  put  to  him  about 
intimidating  jurors  ? — Well,  I  said — 

“We  do  not  want  to  intimidate  juries;  but  we  say  the  institution  shall  be 
“  free  and  unfettered,  and  because  we  are  determined  to  hold  meetings  in  Ireland 
“  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  that  juries  should  be  allowed  to  perform  their 
“  duties  between  man  and  God  and  their  consciences,  these  meetings  have 
“  been  suppressed  by  the  tyrant  hand  of  a  tyrant  Government,” 

91.151.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Where  was  that  reported  ? — That  was  reported  in  the  Cork 
paper  of  the  previous  day. 

91.152.  Where  was  the  speech  delivered  ? — At  Newmarket  on  the  Sunday  previous. 

91.153.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  the  same  paper? — Yes,  it  is  published  in  the  very 
same  paper.  It  was  not  published  for  two  days. 

91.154.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  go  on  to  say  here — 

“  They  should  put  a  stop  to  this.  They  should  open  the  eyes  of  these  jurors 
“  to  their  position.  They  should  compel  the  Government  to  get  other  people  to 
“  do  their  dirtv  work,  and  not  to  have  their  characters — the  character  and  fair 
“  fame  of  their  fair  city — destroyed  by  these  wretchedly  mean  hanging  Castle 
“  officials  and  Castle  hacks.” 

— What  are  you  reading  from  now  ? 

91.155.  The  same  speech  ? — Is  that  that  the  Newmarket  speech  ? 

91.156.  No,  in  Cork.  Who  were  the  persons  in  Castleisland  whom  you  meant  when 
you  said  they  knew  Poff  and  Barrett  were  innocent  ? — Almost  all  the  shopkeepers  I 
used  to  wait  on  in  my  business. 

91.157.  And  they  knew  at  Castleisland  and  Dublin  Castle  that  they  were  innocent  ? 
Who  were  the  officials  ? — I  do  not  know  who  the  officials  were.  I  should  say  the 
inspector  of  police  and  the  constable  in  charge.  There  were  a  great  number  of  police 
in  Castleisland  at  that  time.  They  had  been  increased  from  about  10  to  100. 

91.158.  Although  the  Government — the  Government  officials  of  Castleisland — had 
quiet  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  were  innocent  ? — Yes. 

91.159.  These  two  men  were  hanged  innocently,  and  they  knew  at  Castleisland  and 
Dublin  Castle  that  they  were  innocent ;  still  they  hanged  them,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  stultify  the  obsequious  hanging  Cork  jurors? — That  was  my  belief  at  the  time. 

91.160.  Who  did  you  refer  to  ? — Such  men  who  knew  it. 
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91,1G1.  What  Government  officials  in  Castleisland  ? — The  people  of  Castleisland  and 
the  people  of  Kerry  all  said  to  me  that  they  knew  it  very  well  in  Castleisland. 

91.162.  I  am  not  talking  of  that. 

[Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  is  giving  you  his  authority. 

91.163.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Who  were  the  officials  in  Castleisland  you  pointed  at  when 
you  said  the  Government  officials  in  Castleisland  knew  the  men  were  innocent  ? — I 

'  pointed  at  nobody  in  particular.  I  merely  made  a  public  statement  on  this  basis  : 
that  every  person  I  met  in  Kerry  told  me  that  Poff  and  Barrett  were  innocent,  and 
that  the  officials  at  Castleisland  knew  the  men  who  committed  the  deed. 

91.164.  Was  that  before  their  trial  ? — Oh  no,  after  their  trial. 

91.165.  Did  these  persons  represent  that  they  themselves  knew  the  actually  guilty 
parties  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

91.166.  Who  were  those  persons  who  made  that  representation  to  you  ? — They  were 
the  shopkeepers — my  customers. 

91.167.  Did  they  say  how  they  knew  they  were  innocent? — No,  they  did  not  say  how 
they  knew. 

91.168.  Did  they  say  they  offered  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  on  their  trial  to 
prove  their  innocence? — They  did  not. 

91.169.  And  upon  their  assertion  merely,  that  they  believed  Poff  and  Barrett  to  be 
innocent,  you  made  this  charge.  Did  you  ask  them  what  was  the  foundation  for  their 
belief  ? — No,  I  did  not  ask  them  for  the  foundation  for  their  belief,  but  they  all  assured 
me,  and  I  believed  it  rvas  what  everybody  said. 

91.170.  Take  one  of  them.  Assume  that  ore  of  your  customers  told  you  that  Poff 

and  Barrett  was  innocent  ? — ^But  when  everybody  told  me - 

91.171.  What  information  did  you  get  from  anybody  as  to  the  foundation  or  ground 
for  their  belief  ? — I  got  no  further  information  than  the  assertion  and  the  statement 
made  by  men  of  honour  whom  I  had  believed  all  my  life. 

91.172.  What  did  these  people  know  aoout  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  men. 
Did  they  tell  you  what  they  knew  about  their  guilt  or  innocence  ? — I  took  the  common 
report  of  the  district. 

91.173.  Did  you  ascertain  on  what  it  was  founded  ? — How  could  I  ascertain  ? 

91.174.  {The  President.)  You  did  not.  Some  people  say  to  you,  “  They  know  very 
well  ”  (that  means  the  police)  “  these  men  are  innocent,”  and  upon  that  statement  you 
think  yourself  justified  in  charging  both  those  particular  people,  and  people  in  Dublin, 
with  hanging  innocent  men.  That  is  your  view  of  what  is  right? — Well,  my  Lord, 
everybody  told  me  so  ;  everybody  told  me  so. 

91.175.  {The  President.)  Very  well? — And  I  may  add  to  that,  my  Lord,  that  the 
two  men  themselves  made  dying  declarations  to  the  priest  who  heard  their  last 
confession,  which  is  a  matter  of  solemnity  and  importance  to  a  Roman  Catholic. 

91.176.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  said  that  the  police  officials  knew  who  the 
right  men  were  ? — I  was  told  so  by  pereons  in  Castleisland  and  Kerry. 

91.177.  Why  did  not  they  hang  them  instead  of  Poff  and  Barrett? — They  did  not 
arrest  them  at  all  and  bring  them  to  trial.  They  brought  these  men  to  trial. 

91.178.  But  why  not?  Your  statement  is  that  the  officials  knew  the  right  men, 
yet  they  hung  Poff  and  Barrett  ? — They  discovered  them.  They  knew  them  afterwards 
I  suppose.  Of  course,  in  reference  to  this  matter  I  do  not  know  for  a  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  place  as  Australia,  but  everybody  tells  me,  and  I  believe  it. 

91.179.  {The  President.)  That  is  a  most  ridiculous  observation  to  make.  It  has  no 

bearing  upon  this? — When  I  put,  in  connexion  with  the  statements  of  my  friends  and 
customers  in  Kerry,  the  fact  that  these  men  made  a  dying  declaration  to  their  priest 
the  night  before  they  lost  their  lives,  before  they  were  hanged - 

91.180.  {The  President.)  That,  sir,  would  not  prove  that  at  both' Dublin  Castle  and 
Castleisland  they  knew  these  men  were  innocent,  which  was  the  charge  ? — Well,  my  Lord, 
I  know  these  officials  and  I  know  these  police,  and  I  know  they  are  capable  of  anything 
that  is  mean,  contemptible,  or  tyrannical. 

91.181.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  really  think  that  those  adjectives  describe  the 
deliberate  hanging  of  innocent  men? — I  believe  they  are  capable  of  it. 

91.182.  Will  you  name  the  individuals  in  Castleisland? — No,  I  will  not  name  the 
individuals.  We  have  very  sad  reason  in  Ireland  to  entertain  these  opinions. 

91.183.  You  are  aware  the  two  officials  were  examined  here  ;  one  was  Mr.  Davis? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Davis  was  the  inspector  at  the  time. 
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91.184.  Oh,  yes,  he  was? — I  believe  Mr.  Davis  is  a  very  honourable  man. 

91.185.  Then  if  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Davis  was  the  man  in  command,  you  were 
a  ccusing  the  man  you  believe  to  be  honourable  on  the  rumour  of  this  district  ? — He 
w  as  not  the  only  man  who  was  there. 

91.186.  But  was  not  he  the  principal  man  in  charge  in  Castleisland  ? — I  am  not 
a  ware  that  he  was. 

91.187.  Have  you  ascertained  at  all  ? — Ho.  I  very  probably  knew  who  was  in  charge 
at  the  time. 

91 .188.  Did  you  before  you  made  this  charge  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  man  you  now  say  is  an  honourable  man  was  not  the  man  in  charge  there  whom  you 
were  accusing  ? — I  took  the  general  report  of  the  district,  and  the  assertions  of  men 
who  would  not  tell  me  a  lie,  and  upon  that  I  made  my  public  statement,  and  I  believe 
that  I  was  not  wrong. 

91.189.  And  you  believe  that  you  were  not  wrong  ? 

{The  President.)  How  many  times  do  you  intend  to  invite  this  man  to  reiterate  this 
shocking  charge  upon  no  foundation  whatever  ? 

{The  Witness.)  It  is  not  a  bit  more  shocking  than  deserved,  my  Lord,  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  police  practices  of  Ireland. 

{The  President.)  I  repeat,  it  is  a  shocking  charge,  and  ought  not  to  be  advanced 
except  upon  evidence. 

{Mr.  Aildnson.)  I  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  page  1099,  the  first  question  of 
Mr.  Davis’  examination — 

“(Q.)  And  were  you  stationed  at  Castleisland  from  the  I4th  December  1880 
“  until  the  I5th  May  1887  ? — (A.)  I  was.” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  date  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  From  1880  to  1887. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  think  it  was  in  the  evidence  of  Eice  or  Fawcett,  or  both, 
that  they  stated  that  there  was  this  general  belief  in  the  innocence  of  these  men  in  the 
district.  I  am  quite  aware,  my  Lord,  it  does  not  go  to  the  full  length  of  the  matter 
your  Lordship  was  dealing  with ;  but  it  is  only  as  showing  there  was  some  ground  for 
the  expression. 

{The  President.)  We  know  very  well  that  the  populace  do  very  frequently  take  up  an 
idea  of  that  kind.  That  is  not  a  reason  why  a  gentleman  of  position  and  a  member 
of  Parliament  should  repeat  these  statements  openly  without  having  taken  any  steps 
whatever  to  ascertain  their  truth. 

{Air.  Lockwood.)  Ho,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  would  only  urge  upon  his  account  this  (and  I 
daresay  it  is  a  view  which  may  have  occurred  to  your  Lordship  before)  we  cannot 
help  remembering  there  are  charges  of  complicity  with  murder  which  have  been  made 
against  him. 

{The  President.)  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  observation  ?  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  observation. 

{The  Witness.)  I  also  put  in  connexion  with  these  things  the  fact,  my  Lord,  that  the 
judge  on  the  bench  in  charging  the  jury  said  in  his  charge  there  was  no  case  to  go 
before  the  jury,  if  the  evidence  of  a  certain  woman  was  disregarded. 

91.190.  {The  President.)  I  cannot  disentangle  this.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
referring  to.  Were  you  present  when  the  judge  is  supposed  to  have  said  this?— Ho, 
my  Lord,  I  was  not. 

{The  President.)  Very  well  then,  we  cannot  have  it. 

91.191.  {Air.  Atkinson.)  We  will  pass  from  Castleisland  altogether.  Did  you  mean 
to  accuse  the  jurors  who  tried  this  case  with  acting  on  insufficient  evidence  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

91.192.  And  you  think  that  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  jurors  who  were - 

{Air.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  must  deprecate  the  course  my  learned  friend  is 

pursuing.  He  is  continually  taking  this  gentleman  over  this  ground. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Ho,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  the  same  ground. 

{Air.  Lockioood.)  One  moment,  please.  You  Lordship  has  expressed  (I  am  not 
making  any  comment  upon  that)  your  view  of  the  matter.  I  think  it  is  a  little  hard 
on  the  witness  who  has  expressed  this  view  that  my  friend  should  (apparently  without 
any  other  object  than  br  nging  him  into  conflict  with  your  Lordship’s  good  judgment) 
pursue  this  matter.  ° 
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(Mr.  AtJcinson.)  I  deny  that.  , .  , 

(The  President.)  It  subjects  me  to  moral  torture  to  hear  a  man  obliged  to  confess  such 

a  view  of  what  is  right. 

(The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  before  we  leave,  my  object  was,  if  I  possibly  could,  to 
arouse  and  to  express  the  popular  indignation  with  the  abominable  practice  of  packing 
juries,  about  which  Mr.  Atkinson  knows  a  great  deal  himself. 

(The  President.)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 

[Mr.  AtJcinson.)  Of  course,  my  Lord,  I  pass  by  that.  I  do  not  take  advantage  of  it 
here. 

91.193.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  your  speech? — Did  you  on  the  next  evening 
escort  Timothy  Hurley  ? — I  think  I  met  a  demonstration. 

91.194.  Did  you  see  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Cork  in  that  case  also? — I  did, 

I  think. 

91.195.  Is  this  accurate?  You  made  a  speech  upon  that  occasion?— I  tried  to  make 
a  speech,  but  I  was  prevented  by  the  police. 

91.196.  Is  it  true  that  as  the  train  came  into  the  station  a  procession  was  organised, 
and  that  you  headed  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  headed  it. 

91.197.  The  report  is  this  : — 

“A  procession  was  immediately  organised,  and  headed  by  Mr.  J.  0  Connor, 
“  M.P.,  who  met  the  party  at  the  railway.  It  moved  towards  the  Victoria  Hotel. 
“  Considering  the  short  notice  of  the  demonstration  given,  the  numbers  that  had 
“  collected  in  the  streets  was  extraordinary,  and  by  the  time  the  hotel  was 
“  reached  the  crowd  contained  some  thousands  of  people.  From  this  a  move  was 
“  made  to  the  court-house,  the  steps  of  which  were  already  taken  possession  of  by 
“  a  large  gathering.  The  living  mass  of  people  stretched  across  the  whole  street, 
“  and  Mr.  O’Connor,  who  was  seated  on  an  outside  car,  commenced  to  address  the 
“  meeting.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  intei’ference  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
“  who  seemed  completely  taken  by  surprise  at  the  holding  of  the  meeting. 

“  Mr.  O’Connor,  who  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  said.  Boys,  I  want 
“  you  to  give  three  cheers  for  Tim  Hurley.  Two  days  ago  we  escorted  the  Kerrj 
“  prisoners  to  gaol.  Three  cheers  for  the  gaol. 

“  A  voice  :  And  the  plank  bed. 

“Mr.  O’Connor:  To  night  we  escort  Tim  Hurley  to  gaol.  Who  is  Tim 
“  Hurley  ? 

“  A  voice  :  He  is  a  man. 

“Mr.  O’Connor  :  He  is  a  man  who  fought  for  his  house  step  by  step.  He  is 
“  a  man  who  fought  every  floor  of  his  building,  as  every  Irishman  ought  to  fight 
“  every  floor  of  his  building.  We  were  prevented  the  other  night  by  a  paltry 
“  little  fellow  named  Shannon,  acting  under  orders  from  Dublin  Castle.  We  were 
“  prevented  from  holding  a  meeting  beneath  the  statue  of  justice, 
and  so  you  go  on.  Is  that  a  faithful  report,  so  far  as  you  remember  ?— I  think,  so  fiar 
as  you  have  gone,  it  fairly  represents  what  I  have  said.  What  is  the  date  of  the  paper  ? 

91.198.  The  “  Cork  Herald,”  2nd  December  1886.  You  go  on  to  say  : — 

“  Justice  has  been  polluted  at  its  source.  It  has  been  polluted  within  the 
“  four  walls  of  that  building  (pointing  to  the  court-house),  and  we  are  here 
“  to-night  to  see  that  if  Tim  Hurley  is  put  upon  his  trial  to-morrow  he  must  and 
“  shall  have  justice,  or  we’ll  know  for  what.” 

— I  think  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  Lockwood  has  already  read. 

91.199.  (Mr.  LoeJewood.)  Do  you  mean  this,  which  begins,  “We  do  not  want  to 
intimidate  jurors  ”  ? — No,  the  other  one  on  the  big  paper. 

91.200.  {Mr.  Loclcwood.) 

“  We  assembled  the  other  day,  and  we  are  assembled  to-night  to  demand 
“  justice,  and  to  demand — what?  to  demand  Magna  Charta,  to  demand  the 
“  British  Constitution  itself,  to  demand  that  justice  shall  not  be  denied  or  delayed 
“  to  any  man.  Justice  has  been  polluted  at  its  source.” 

— That  is  what  Mr.  Atkinson  is  alluding  to. 
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( Mr.  AtJcinson.)  I  left  out  the  allusion  to  Magna  Cliarta. 

91.201.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  did  not  designedly  put  it  in,  I  read  it  because  it  was 
there  ? — It  is  not  a  mere  trifle  to  us. 

91.202.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Were  you  yourself  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  at  that 
very  winter  assizes  ? — Yes,  but  I  did  not  attend. 

91.203.  But  at  the  time  that  you  were  making  this  speech  you  had  been  summoned 
as  a  grand  juror  to  consider  the  bills  which  were  sent  up  against  those  prisoners  ?  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  had  received  the  summons,  I  think  I"  had  been  travelling. 

91.204.  Did  you  not  know  that  you  were  on  the  grand  jury  ? — I  cannot  recall  now 
that  I  was.  I  know  that  I  learnt  afterwards  I  was  on  the  grand  jury,  and  I  went  up 
to  the  meeting,  and  in  consequence  of  the  part  that  I  had  taken  in  this  matter  I  did 
not  serve  on  the  grand  jury  after  I  learnt  it. 

91.205.  What  exactly  was  it?  I  have  read  your  two  speeches  now.  What  exactly 
was  it  that  you  said  you  cried  out  in  the  crowd  ? — “  Three  cheers  for  a  fair  trial.” 
That  was  the  first,  in  order  to  give  those  boys  a  good  cry,  who  began  to  cheer  for  the 
Kerry  moonlighters.  I  thought  that  would  be  misunderstood  and  I  checked  it. 

91.206.  You  did  not  cry  out  “  Down  with  British  law.”  I  think  you  said  that  ? — 
No,  what  I  said  was  to  give  us  the  British  law  and  constitution. 

91.207.  You  say  you  did  cry  out  “  Downed  with  packed  juries  ”  ? — Sacked  juries. 

91.208.  Did  you  say  that? — I  said  that  undoubtedly. 

91.209.  And  you  did  cry  out  “  We  will  have  no  more  Pofi*  and  Barrett? — “  No  more 
Boa's  and  Barretts.” 

91.210.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  the  fact  not  one  of  those  expressions  appears  in 
any  of  the  reports  ? — Because  very  probably  they  were  not  there — the  reporters  were 
not  there.  The  demonstration  took  place  rather  hurriedly  and  without  predetermina¬ 
tion,  and  there  were  no  reporters  until  we  arrived  of  the  gaol. 

91.211.  I  know,  but  where  was  it  you  said  “  Give  us  British  law  ”  ? — At  the  entry  to 
the  city. 

91,213.  “  Give  us  British  law  ”  you  said? — That  is  what  I  said. 

91.213.  Cheers  were  given  for  Poff  and  Barrett.  That  appears  in  the  report. 
Cheers  were  given  for  Poff*  and  Barrett? — Cheers  were  given  at  the  gaol  when  I  was 
making  a  speech, 

91.214.  You  went  on  to  say  these  were  innocent  men.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  then 
to  repeat  this  which  you  have  said,  “We  will  have  no  more  Pofi*s  and  Barretts”  ? — 
No,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  say  that, 

91.215.  Have  you  seen  those  words  which  you  now  mention  you  used,  in  any  report  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  could  have  been  reported  because  there  was  no  reporter  there. 
These  words  occurred  as  we  were  marching  through  the  city. 

91.216.  And  before  you  came  to  hold  the  meeting  at  all,  you  evidently  cried  out 
something  ? — I  cried  out  these  words  that  I  refer  to. 

91.217.  As  you  were  walking  along  with  the  procession? — Yes;  well,  the  first  I 
said  was,  “  Cheers  for  a  fair  trial.”  That  was  when  I  descended  from  the  car,  which 
I  was  driving,  and  asked  men  to  assist  me  in  checking  these  boys  who  were  cheering 
for  the  Kerry  moonlighters.  And  then  I  said,  “  Cheers  for  a  fair  trial  ”  in  order  to 
give  them  a  good  cry,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  a  very  bad  cry  for  these  boys  to 
utter. 

91.218.  You  intended  to  address  them,  did  you? — Not  then.  It  was  only  when  the 
crowed  swelled  and  when  it  partook  of  the  dimensions  of  a  demonstration  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  give  public  expression  to  the  belief  that  juries  were  packed 
in  Ireland — were  packed  in  Cork. 

91.219.  But  you  cried  out  before,  “  Down  with  packed  juries”? — Yes,  I  had  ;  but 
I  thought  the  demonstration  would  be  confined  to  that. 

91.220.  You  received  a  good  deal  of  money  from  time  to  time  from  Mr.  Parnell, 
did  not  you  ? — I  never  received  any  money  from  Mr.  Parnell  except  what  is  contained 
in  that  little  book  that  I  have  furnished  you. 

91.221.  Oh,  did  you  not?  Did  you  not  receive  considerable  sums  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  book  ? — Yes,  I  was  made  sometimes  the  medium  of  distributing 
money  before  my  arrest  in  1881. 

91.222.  When  were  you  arrested? — The  4th  of  July  1881. 
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91.223.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  received  sums  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
393^.  ? — I  could  not  tell  the  amount.  Sometimes  I  received  large  sums  of  money. 

91.224.  For  what  purpose  ? — Well,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  paying  sheriffs’ 
costs — costs  of  sales. 

91.225.  There  are  four  items  in  the  year  1881  appearing  by  the  account.  It  is  the 
Hibernian  Bank  account,  D  3? — What  date  is  this? 

91.226.  On  the  30th  of  March  you  appear  to  have  received  H.  10s.;  on  the  5th  of 
May  1881,  175L  ? 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Are  you  sure  that  is  from  the  Hibernian  Bank. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  exhibit  D  3. 

[Mr,  Lockwood.)  I  think  if  my  recollection  is  right  that  is  one  of  the  four  books.  It 
was  one  of  the  books  produced. 

91.227.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes.  June  1st,  175Z. ;  June  9th,  IIZ. ;  June  24th,  23Z.  14s.  6i., 
making  in  all  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  393Z.  How  was  that  applied  ? — That 
would  mostly  be  for  defraying  sheriffs’  costs — the  costs  of  sales  of  farms. 

91.228.  Incurred  how  ? — Incurred  by  allowing  the  interest  in  the  farm  to  go  for  sale 
— to  be  put  up  for  auction.  Then  it  was  usually  bought  in  by  somebody  for  the 
farmer,  and  the  costs  of  the  auction  were  defrayed  by  us. 

91.229.  That  is  the  tenant  would  not  pay  the  rent  ? — No. 

91.230.  Then  the  landlord  got  a  judgment? — Yes. 

91.231.  Then  he  would  sell  out  the  tenant’s  interest  under  an  execution  ? — Yes. 

91.232.  Then  the  interest  would  be  bought  in  at  a  public  auction  on  behalf  of  the 
tenant  ? — Yes. 

91.233.  And  then  the  tenant  would  pay  the  purchase  money  and  the  costs  of  the 
sales? — Yes,  and  I  used  to  refund  the  costs;  the  cost  of  the  writ  and  the  sheriffs’ 

91.234.  How  refund  it? — Refund  it  to  the  tenant. 

91.235.  That  is  to  say,  the  Land  League  bore  those  expenses  ? — The  Land  League 
bore  those  expenses  at  one  phase  of  our  movement. 

91.236.  And  in  this  month  that  amounted  to  this  sum  ? — I  would  not  say  it  always 
amounted  to  that. 


[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.] 
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{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  make  an  application  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  Members  for  whom  I  appear  in  this  Inquiry,  Dr.  Tanner.  Dr.  Tanner  is  at 
present  in  custody,  and  I  am  anxious  he  should  be  brought  over  here. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  let  the  same  order  in  his  case  be  made. 

{The  Secretary.)  For  to-morrow. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{The  Secretary.)  I  will  send  it  at  once. 

Mr.  John  O’Connor,  M.P.,  recalled;  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

91.237.  I  was  asking  you  some  questions  in  reference  to  the  payment  and  the 
receipts  of  money.  I  observe  in  the  month  of  May  and  June  1881  you  received  393Z. 
in  five  cheques? — In  1881. 

91.238.  Yes  ? — Early  in  1881. 

91.239.  These  are  extracts  of — 

“  Items  taken  from  Exhibit  D  4.” 


Page  in  Book. 

1881. 

5 

Mar.  30 

£  s.  d. 

John  O’Connor,  Tralee  -  7  10  0 

8 

May  5 

John  O’Connor  -  -  -  175  0  6 

14 

June  1 

J.  O’Connor,  Cork  .  -  175  12  9 

15 

,,  9  .  - 

•1.  O’Connor,  Cork  -  -  11  2  3 

20 

„  24 

G.  O’Connor,  Cork  -  -  23  14  6 

393  0  0 

Did  you  render  any  account  of  those  moneys? — I  had  no  account  to  render  except  to 
present  the  amount  and  get  money  and  distribute  it. 

91.240.  Present  what  accounts  ? — To  present  the  bills  of  law  costs. 

91.241.  To  whom  did  you  present  them  ? — To  the  central  branch. 

91.242.  And  from  whom  did  you  receive  them  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  now.  I  received 
the  moneys  from  those  who  were  in  charge. 

91.243.  And  these  accounts  would  be  kept  of  course  by  the  central  branch  as  part 
of  the  document  ? — Those  documents  would  very  likely  be  kept  or  probably  I  would 
have  transmitted  the  writs,  the  bills  of  costs  you  know — the  sheriff’s  writs ;  and  very 
likely  I  would  have  brought  them  back  again  to  the  farmers  and  returned  the  writs 
with  the  money. 

91.244.  Were  these  cheques  that  were  sent  to  you  from  the  head  office  in  Dublin  ? _ 

They  were  either  sent  to  me  or  I  got  them.  Whenever  I  had  to  lay  out  these  heavy 
accounts,  to  get  paid  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Dublin  and  presented  them  to  the 
executive  and  advocated  the  claims  of  the  tenants,  and  got  the  money  if  I  possibly 
could,  and  in  some  cases  I  got  it  and  in  some  I  did  not. 
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91  245.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  record  that  would  be  found  where  the  accounts  are 

? _ The  record  would  be  found,  I  suppose,  in  the  books  of  the  central  office. 

01  246.  In  what  books? — That  I  do  not  know. 

91*247  When  you  went  to  state  the  case  of  the  tenants  and  speak  fora  man,  did  you 
what’entries  were  made  ?— I  saw  entries  made  in  a  minute  book. 

91  248  Of  the  nature  of  the  claim  ? — Yes.  1  did  not  get  the  cheque  then  at  t  e 

thatwaskept?— I  cannot  say  it  was  i  ^ 1“? 

iny  practice  to  bring  back  the  writ  and  hand  it  to  the  tenants  w.tl.  the  amount  he  had 

91,251.  The  writ  would  not  be  a  voucher  for  the  amount  of  the  sheriff’s  costs  ? -I 
would  present  a  list  of  those  matters. 

91252  Of  the  expenditure  ?-yes.  ,  i  x,  p  f 

9i;253.  You  said  you  would  get  the  cheques ;  would  the  cheques  be  cheques  from 

the  treasurer  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

91  254.  That  is  Dr.  Kenny  ?  — Dr.  Kenny  was  not  the  treasurer  then. 

91*255.  Mr.  Egan  ? — Mr.  Egan  was  treasurer  ;  and  sometimes  from  the  organizing 

secretory.  ^ organizer ;  the  chief  organizer.  Mr.  Dillon  Avas 

Did^r.  Dillon  sign  the  cheques  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  now  who  signed  the 

^^91  258.  Do  not  you  remember  who  signed  the  cheques  ?— Indeed  I  do  not.  I  think 
that ’is  too  much  to  expect  of  me  to  remember  every  cheque  I  pai_d  10  years  ago. 

91  259.  You  see  these  are  large  cheques;  there  is  one  for  17oL  .  It  mms  no.hing 
at  all  unusual  for  me  to  get  large  cheques  every  day,  both  m  my  own  business  and  in 

politics.  .  _  T  , 

91  260  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  own  business  ?— How  can  1  remember. 

91*261  Do  you  not  remember  how  the  business  was  conducted;  who  it  was  who 
generally  drew  the  cheques  ?— I  could  not  say  who  drew  the  cheques,  I  think  I  got 

91  262.  My  Lord,  these  payments  appear  in  D.  3.  Now  in  addition  to  tho^e  I  see 
there*  are  other  items  beginning  on  the  23rd  of  May  1883,  amounting  to  34lL  14, s.,  and 
going  down  to  May  1884.  I  presume  it  is  May  the  following  year  ? 

“  Items  token  from  Exhibit  D.  3  of  payments  to  John  O’Connor  :  — 


“  May  23rd 
“  June  6 
“  7 

“  July  9 
“  August  10  - 

“  October  20 
“  November  21 
“  December  14 
“  17 

“  February  2 
“  i7  - 

“  April  16 
“  May  17 


£ 

s. 

d. 

20 

0 

0 

31 

14 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

£242 

14 

0 

_ Well,  those  are  accounted  for  in  that  small  book  I  have  given  you,  I  think. 

91  263.  No,  those  are  outside  and  different  from  the  small  book  altogether.  1  tliiuk 
you  will  find  those  appear,  my  Lord,  in  Exhibit  D.  4? — I  do  not  think  I  haae  entered 
in  that  small  book  all  the  money  I  got  from  Mr.  Parnell. 
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91.264.  You  will  find  that  these  entries  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  entries  in 
the  small  book? — There  is  100^.  here.  I  think  those  must  be  expenses  connected  with 
the  National  League. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell)  1883? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

{The  Witness.)  These  would  be  expenditure  on  account  of  National  League. 

91.265.  Do  you  observe  they  begin  after  this  book  of  yours  is  closed  ? — After. 
That  would  exactly  correspond  with  my  statement  of  yesterday,  that  I  kept  that  book 
only  while  there  was  our  organisation, 

91.266.  When  did  the  organisation  come  into  existence? — That  is  an  interval 
between  my  release,  or  between  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  National  League,  and  these  accounts  would  very  probably  be  in  the 
National  League  book. 

91.267.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  item  ? — There  is  an  item  here  of  October  20th. 

91.268.  What  year? — 1883,  would  not  it  be,  I  suppose. 

91.269.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  item  ? — The  23rd  of  May,  201. 

91.270.  1883?— Yes. 

91.271.  Do  not  you  s-ee  that  is  only  a  month  after  ? — Of  course.  I  am  taking  your 

statement  that  it  is  1883.  1  have  that  lOOL 

{Mr.  Loclavood.)  What  is  this  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Particulars  made  out  from  Mr.  O’Connor’s  counterfoils,  and  also 
Mr.  Parnell’s  account. 

{The  Witness.)  This  lOOZ.  I  remember  was  for  the  purpose  of  registration ;  and  this 
is  the  account  of  the  expenditure. 

91.272.  Do  you  observe  that  that  account  opens  in  the  month  of  May  1883  ? — 
Yes. 

91.273.  Do  you  observe  that  this  one  closes  in  the  previous  month,  April  1883? — 
Yes,  I  observe  that.  Well,  that  corresponds  with  my  statement. 

91.274.  How  ?  Did  the  National  League  spring  into  existence  in  the  month  of  May 
1883  ?  —Yes,  very  probably  it  did. 

91.275.  {The  President.)  There  was  another  association  which  Mr.  O’Connor  spoke 
of? — Yes,  my  Lord,  the  Labour  Organisation. 

91.276.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Now  give  me  back  those  {Book  O'  Connor  No.  1  handed  to 
Counsel)  ? — That  bears  my  statement  out. 

91.277.  We  will  see  in  a  moment.  Do  you  know  when  the  National  League  came 
into  existence  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

91.278.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  in  existence  at  the  time  covered  by  this  book 
of  yours  ? — It  may  have  been ;  but  those  moneys  were  given  to  me  for  a  special 
purpose. 

91.279.  We  shall  come  to  that  presently.  Now  in  12  months  I  see,  from  May  23rd, 
1883,  TO  May  17th,  1884,  apparently,  you  received  324Z.  14s.  What  was  that  for  ? 
— Well,  I  would  have  kept  no  account  of  these  moneys  ;  they  would  have  gone  into 
the  books  of  the  National  League  of  Cork  very  likely,  or  that  Labour  Organisation, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  they  possibly  might  be  for. 

91.280.  I  would  rather  hear  what  they  were  for,  than  what  they  possibly  might  be 
for? — I  am  going  to  explain  them  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  The  lOOZ.  that  is 
here  is  for  registration.  I  got  that,  and  I  expended  it  myself. 

91.281.  Which  lOOZ.  is  that? — October  20th. 

91.282.  1883  ? — And  that  is  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of  it, 

91.283.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  did  not  you  get  lOOZ.  on  the  14th  of  March  1883  ; 
another  lOOZ.  ? — I  do  not  know.  lOOZ.  ?  Is  it  in  that  small  book  ? 

91.284.  There  is  lOOZ.  there,  but  there  is  no  date  to  it? — These  were  merely  note 
books  I  kept  in  my  pocket,  and  I  was  not  very  accurate  as  to  the  dates,  at  least  I  did 
not  enter  the  dates  because  I  had  no  occasion. 

91.285.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  Would  you  let  me  have  a  copy  of  that? — These  items; 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  about  these. 

91.286.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  say  this  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  this  lOOZ.  for  registration  ? — Of  some  lOOZ. 

91.287.  There  is  no  date  to  any  item  from  beginning  to  end  ? — No,  they  were  all 
spent. 
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91  288  Can  you  tell  us  when  you  got  this  lOOh  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  It  is  very 
likely  that  lOOh— At  that  time  we  paid  great  attention  to  registration  all  over  the 
country.  I  think  it  was  the  year  1883  and  1884— it  was  prior  to  the  general  election 

_ -^^0  were  very  anxious  to  get  voters  on  the  list,  and  I  spent  that  lOOL  in  the 

manner  I  have  there,  and  any  money  I  spent  myself  I  kept  an  account  of,  any  money 

I  did  not  spend  I  have  no  account  here.  ...  , 

91  289.  For  what  purposes  were  these  moneys  applied ;  the  o43i.  received  m  the 
year  May  1883— May  1884?— Well,  as  to  the  manner  of  expending  money  at  that 
time,  there  were  various  ways.  First  of  all  there  was  one  way  ;  we  absorbed  a  good 
deal  of  the  money  of  these  small  sums,  because  they  are  so  numerous  ;  the  small  sums, 

are  they  not  ? 

91  290.  Yes.  How  did  you  expend  them?— Well,  the  Committee  of  the  Cork 
Branch  of  the  National  League,  as  well  as  the  Land  League,  were  active  and  earnest 
men,  and  they  were  devoting  their  energies  to  extending  our  organisation,  and  we  paid 
their  expenses.  They  devoted  their  time  and  their  ability  to  the  National  League 
purposes,  and  I  used  to  apply  for  their  expenses,  and  get  them  back,  keeping  it 
entirely  distinct  from  the  National  League,  or  the  Land  League  in  Cork.  I  used  to 
take  up  their  accounts  and  get  them  paid— these  small  items,  extending  over  a  long 

^  91,291.  They  are  only  over  12  months  amounting  to  nearly  343L  How  were  the 
earnest  men  incurring  in  this  way  expenses  up  to  343 L  in  12  months  ?  I  do  not  say 

it  was  all,  that  would  account  for  some  of  it. 

91,292.  343L  is  the  total ;  lOOL  was  applied  to  registration  purposes,  you  say ;  what 
was  the  balance  243Z.  applied  to  ? — It  was  for  the  purposes  of  the  organisation  in  some 
way  or  the  other,  I  cannot  explain  it  now ;  I  have  not  the  books. 

91  293  Here  is  Mr.  Parnell’s  account ;  I  see  you  get  lOOL  on  the  14th  March  ;  you 
get  20?  on  the  8th  May;  on  the  6th  June  you  get  3H.  ;  on  the  10th  August,  30?.  ;  on 
the  20th  October,  100?.  ;  on  the  15th  December,  95?. ;  how  were  these  moneys 
expended^— I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  they  were  expended.  When  we  had  an 
organisation  in  Cork  I  had  these  accounts  audited  by  the  Cork  Committee,  and  when 
once  they  were  audited,  checked,  and  entered,  I  blotted  them  out  of  my  memory. 

91.294.  Was  that  the  time  of  the  National  League? — That  was  the  time  of  the 

National  League.  _  .  , .  t  n 

91.295.  Does  the  National  League  exist  in  Cork  still .  I  tell  you  I  kept  an  account 

of  no  expenditure  except  when  there  was  no  organisation  and  no  books  ;  what  I  was 
personally  responsible  for  I  kept  an  accurate  account  of. 

91.296.  Was  not  there  an  organisation  from  October  1882  ? — From  October  1882  ? 
91*297.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was,  except  a  labour  organisation. 

91*298.'  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  National  League  was  not  in  existence  in  October 

1882  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  in  Cork.  _  _  o  •  ;  • 

91.299.  you  gGtting  monoys  from  tliG  CGntral  LGHguG  iii  Dublin  up  to  343/.  in 

12  months;  were  you  getting  these  moneys  and  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of 
different  organisations  ? — For  the  purpose  of  organisation  generally. 

91.300.  What  organisation  ?— I  applied  them  to  the  purpose  of  whatever  organisation 

was  in  existence.  .  .  . 

91.301.  What  was  it? — I  have  told  you  already  the  labour  organisation  was  then  m 

GXistcncG 

91.302.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  small  book  of  yours  was  the  book  that 
dealt*  with  those  you  applied  to  the  labour  organisation  ?— I  did  not  say  anything  of 
tLe  kind  ;  I  said,  as  Mr.  Parnell  stated  in  this  box,  to  the  payment  of  liabilities  that 

were  incurred  while  we  were  in  prison.  o  at  i  • 

91.303.  Then  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  other  two  accounts  .  iNothing 
whatever;  they  were  accounts  that  were  due  it'hen  I  came  out  of  prison,  I  vill  tell 
you  how  it  is. 

91.304.  Confine  yourself  to  the  account,  that  appears  in  Mr.  Parnell  s  book  extending 
over  12  months;  have  you  any  account  of  how  you  applied  these  moneys  from 
May  1883  to  May  1884 ;  343?.  ?— I  have  no  account,  because  I  applied  them  for  the 
purposes  of  the  organisation  that  is  in  question. 

91.305.  Did  you  return  to  them  an  account  of  how  you  had  expended  them,  in  any 
shape  ? — Of  course  I  had  the  expenditure  audited  by  the  Committee. 
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91.306.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  expenditure  ? — I  have  told  you  we  spent  a  good 
deal  on  organisation. 

91.307.  In  what  form  ? — In  the  payment  of  expenses. 

91.308.  What  kind  of  expenses? — Of  travelling. 

91.309.  To  whom  was  it  made? — The  expenses  of  the  Committee  of  the  Cork 
Branch,  and  other  men  who  devoted  their  time. 

91.310.  What  were  their  names? — Well,  there  was  Alderman  John  O’Brien,  who 
used  to  travel  a  good  deal  for  us  ;  Mr.  J ames  Flynn  used  to  travel  a  good  deal  for  us  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  he  used  to  travel  sometime  for  us,  and  speak;  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Aherne  used  to  travel ;  and  all  the  members  of  an  active  committee  from  time 
to  time,  they  used  to  attend  different  meetings  almost  every  week. 

91.311.  Did  you  pay  them  by  cheque? — No,  I  did  not;  I  used  to  pay  them  in 
cash. 

91.312.  When  you  got  these  cheques  down,  for  instance,  a  cheque  for  50h  or  lOOh, 
what  used  you  to  do  with  it  ? — If  you  want  to  know  whether  I  paid  any  money  bv 
cheque  for  any  purpose  of  this  account,  my  bank  account  is  open  to  you. 

91.313.  Kindly  answer  the  question  ;  do  you  see  February  4th,  50L,  did  you  cash 
that  when  you  got  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  cash  money  every  day,  and  I  lodge 
money  every  day,  and  I  paid  some  of  these  costs  by  cheque  very  likely.  ’ 

91.314.  Did  these  gentlemen  keep  an  account  of  the  expenditure  ? — Most  decidedly, 

before  they  were  paid.  - 

91.315.  Did  you  keep  the  accounts? — No,  I  did  not. 

91.316.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — I  left  them  at  the  League  office. 

91.317.  In  Cork  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  been  filed  because  when 
these  accounts  were  paid  the  incident  was  closed,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  keeping 
these  accounts,  because  they  did  not  concern  the  business  of  the  Cork  branch. 

91.318.  Were  they  not  kept  at  the  League  office? — They  would  not  have  been  kept 
in  connexion  with  the  accounts  of  the  Cork  branch,  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  Cork 
branch. 

91.319.  What  business  was  it? — It  was  voluntary  work  done  by  these  people. 

91.320.  For  which  they  were  paid  ? — They  were  not  paid,  they  gave  their  ability  and 

their  time  for  nothing,  and  they  merely  got  their  train  fares  and,  perhaps, - Well,  I 

do  not  think  they  ever  got  their  hotel  bill,  merely  train  fare  and  car  hire  ;  and  that  is 
only  one  way  in  which  the  money  could  be  spent,  there  were  various  other  ways. 

91.321.  What  were  the  other  ways  ? — Well,  at  that  time  the  Government  were  very 
active  in  suppressing  our  meetings  ;  they  were  very  reluctant  to  allow  us  to  establish 
this  organization  for  some  time,  and  it  used  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  try  and 
hold  meetings  without  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  and  we  had  to  hold  many  meetings 
where  one  would  suffice  if  we  were  allowed,  and  car  hire  was  very  large  ;  it  amounted 
to  a  great  deal,  car  hire  did.  Sometimes  we  would  have  to  employ  four  or  five  horses 
and  cars  in  order  to  hold  these  meetings. 

91.322.  I  suppose  the  owners  of  these  cars  sent  in  bills  ? — Yes. 

91.323.  Is  there  any  place  or  record  of  them,  where  they  were  kept,  any  book  in 
which  they  were  entered,  or  any  bill  ? — No,  these  would  not  have  been  entered  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  Cork  branch,  because  it  was  outside  the  business 
of  the  Cork  branch,  though  the  men  who  expended  the  money  were  members  of  the 
Cork  branch. 

91.324.  Would  it  be  entered  in  any  book  of  any  branch  ? — No,  the  amount,  and  the 
amount  only,  would  be  entered  in  the  Dublin  books  just  as  you  have  got  them,  but 
these  sums  were  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  organization. 

[Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  understand  this  begins  from  the 
23rd  May  1883.  My  learned  friend  has  got,  my  Lord,  a  series  of  items  amountino-  to 
342L  14s.  Od.,  that  includes  a  payment  of  lOOh,  and  there  is  another  100/. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  in  October. 

{Mr.  Lockivood.)  May  I  ask  you  where  they  are  taken  from  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Mr.  Parnell’s  account,  and  also  the  counterfoils  of  this  cheque 
book. 

91.325.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  Not  from  this  book? — I  think  some  of  those  items  went  for 
the  same  purpose  as  in  that  book,  I  do  not  think  that  950/.  acknowledged  there,  paid 
all  the  liabilities. 
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<)1  32G  (Mr.  AtUnson.)  Do  you  observe  some  entries  on  the  first  page  of  that  book, 
what  t  those  entries  purport  to  be  !-!  do  not  know,  I  think  they  purport  to  be  a 

rtorHon  of  the  accounts  contained  on  the  other  pages.  .  ^  ^  ,, 

^  91  327  Do  not  they  purport  to  be  receipts  ?— Receipts  ?  J^o,  for  instance,  there  is 

5Z  here  for  Kanturk,  and  you  will  see  it  on  the  next  page  also.  You  wi  1  see  30/.  to 
Dunlee  here,  and  yoi  will  see  SOI.  on  the  next  page  there;  and  you  will  see  they  are 

transferred  there  exactly  the  same  if  you  will  pay  a  little- -  ,  ,  o 

91  3?a  Do  you  see  the  first  item,  723;.  ?-That  is  merely  some  tot  of  the  other. 

91*329.  Of  what? — The  tot  of  those  columns  at  some  stage. 

01  330.  No? — Yes,  at  some  stage  of  the  entries.  •  , 

91*331.  If  you  look  at  the  tot  you  will  find  it  does  not  come  to  any  such  sum  .  At 

^^?1  332^  No,  if  you  tot  all  the  items  you  will  find  they  do  not  amount  to  723/.  ?— Oh, 
ves  they' do,  because  I  brought  forward  only  the  balances;  you  see  these  sums  are 
made— that  723/.  probably  was— a  tot  of  the  expenditure  at  some  stage  of  the  account. 

91  333  What  is  it  ?— It  is  a  note  and  memorandum.  ^  ^  + 

91*334.  What  is  this  500/.  ;  what  is  that  item  ? — It  is  very  likely  that  points  to 

“9r335!°Dlryou  receive  two  cheques,  one  for  1001.  and  a  cheque  for  400/.  ?-Any- 

thiiiff  von  have  on  those  accounts  I  received.  ,10  toot  ^i,  u  •r,v,;T,<T 

91  336.  When  did  you  receive  this? — Sometime  at  the  end  of  1882,  or  the  egi  o 

nf  _ sometime  at  the  end  of  1882.  •  j  u 

91,337.  NoL  of  these  items  are  Mr.  Parneirs  ?-All  those  items  are  received  by  me 

after  my  release.  t  i  r  i  Qfto 

91  338.  When  was  your  release  /—In  July 

91*339.  The  Hibernian  Bank  account  closes  earlier  ? — bometime  in  that  year 
91*340'.  In  July  1882  ?— Sometime  in  that  year. 

91*341.  From  whom  did  you  get  them?— From  Mr.  Parnell.  r  u  1  . 

91*342.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purposes  set  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  book  , 

vou  see  tha.t  is  a  debit  and  credit  account.  ?  t  /i/-,  nni- 

^  91,343.  Do  you  know  on  what  banks  those  cheques  were  drawn .  I  do  not 

^^™i!344.  Do  you  see  that  sum  for  400/.,  did  you  pay  that  into  your  bank?  I  may 

^^9^,345.  Did  you?— I  cannot  possibly  say  ;  very  probably  I  did. 

91*346.  Have  you  got  your  bank  book  here  ?— I  have  not.  ■,  -n  1  n  i 

91*347.  What  bank  did  you  pay  it  into  ? — It  would  be  into  the  ISational  Bank,  Cor  . 

91*348.  You  cannot  tell  what  bank  it  urns  drawn  on  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  it  i  could,  i 

^  91  349.  Have  you  got  your  bank  books  so  that  we  can  find  the  date  it  was  paid  in  ? 
_ rpjig  book?  I  cannot  tell  you  now  whether  I  have  my  bank  book  or  not;  I 

will  make  a  search  for  it  if  you  wish.  ^  ^  ? 

91  350.  The  cheques  that  you  paid  in,  have  they  been  returned  to  you  or  not  .— 

Thev*  have  been  ;  I  think  I  destroyed  them  when  I  closed  my  account  in  Cork. 

91  351  You  cannot  give  their  Lordships  any  idea  of  the  bank  on  which  this  cheque 
of  Mr  Parnell’s  was  drawn  in  1882  ?— It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  man,  handling 
cheoiies  every  day  for  years,  to  say  what  bank  a  particular  cheque  was  drawn  on. 

91352  Do  thLe  itLis  apply  to  the  other  slde?-Tlie  same  applies  to  the  other 
cheques,  I  got  the  money— that  was  the  amount  that  came  and  I  distributed  it. 

91.353.  Do  those  items  on  the  other  side  constitute  the  disbursements  .—They 

constitute  the  disbursements.  •  •u.,r.i  7 

91.354.  Did  you  submit  that  account  to  any  body  of  persons  or  any  individual  . 

Yes  I  showed  it  to  some  men  in  Cork.  j-  i  , 

91.355.  What  was  the  society  for  which  you  say  you  were  making  these  disburse¬ 
ments  ? — For  no  society.  t  1  •Ti.’  •  ^ 

91  356.  What  was  the  purpose  l-I  tol.l  you  before  they  were  liabilities  incurreu 

while  1  was  ill  prison.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is.  I  started  to  tell  you  awMe  ago. 

91.357.  There  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  solicitors  there,  I  think  .  Theie  are. 

91.358.  Were  they  for  costs  incurred  ? — Yes. 

91.359.  In  what  ? — Principally  in  the  defence  of  prisoners.  ,  ^ 

91.360.  I  see  Mr.  Horgan.  He  is  a  solicitor  in  Cork,  is  he  not .  les. 
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91.361.  50Z.  His  bill  was  106Z.  and  he  got  501.  cash? — He  got  more  than  that,  as 
you  will  see  if  you  turn  over. 

91.362.  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  items  ? — You  will  see  a  double  column  there. 
The  inner  column  is  the  amount  due.  The  outer  columns  are  the  amounts  paid. 
You  will  see  that  I  paid  Mr.  Horgan  some  more  money.  They  were  all  good  enough 
to  take  a  large  amount  off.  I  see  I  paid  him  401,  and  in  some  cases  I  deducted  an 
amount  of  money.  I  made  a  large  deduction  there  from  Mr.  Deyos’s  bill  because  I 
was  not  pleased  with  the  defence.  I  was  not  pleased  to  find  that  some  people  had 
been  defended  that  ought  not  to  have  been  defended  I  thought.  I  think  I  made  a 
deduction  on  account  of  Connell  the  informer  out  of  Mr.  Deyos’s  bill. 

91.363.  Do  I  understand  this  bill  of  Mr.  Deyos  was  for  the  defence  of  a  number  of 
moonlighters  from  Mill  Street  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  for  the  defence  of  whom.  I 
think,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  had  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Deyos’s  clerk.  He  was  ill 
himself  at  the  time,  and  I  said  if  I  had  been  out  of  prison  many  of  these  people 
would  not  have  been  defended.  As  the  account  was  due  I  would  do  the  best  I  could 
with  it,  but  there  should  be  a  deduction  on  account  of  some  of  these  men  who  had 
been  convicted,  and  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  quarrelled  about  the  payment ; 
and  I  think  I  did  not  pay  for  Connell,  who  was  a  murderer  and  an  informer. 

91.364.  But  did  you  not  pay  for  the  batch  of  prisoners  of  whom  Connell  was  one? — 
I  paid  every  debt  that  was  due ;  every  debt  that  I  thought  to  be  a  debt  of  honour. 

91.365.  That  is  not  my  question  ? — Incurred  at  a  time  when  we  could  not  have  any 
proper  supervision  over  the  accounts. 

91.366.  Did  you  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  batch  of  prisoners  of  which 
Connell  was  one  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you  because,  unfortunately,  these  bills  have  been 
lost. 

91.367.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  did  not? — The  accounts  corresponding  to 
these  amounts  set  forth  in  that  book  I  kept  in  my  office  on  a  file. 

91.368.  But  did  not  you,  yourself,  a  few  moments  ago,  give  as  a  reason  for  cutting 
down  Mr.  Deyos’s  bill,  that  he  had  defended  Connell  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  my 
recollection. 

91.369.  Connell  amongst  others? — As  well  as  the  others. 

91.370.  Were  not  they  a  number  of  prisoners  that  were  tried  at  the  winter  assizes 
for  committing  moonlighting  outrages  at  Mushra  Mountain,  near  Mill  Street  ? — 
Yes;  and  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  acquitted. 

91.371.  Some  of  them  were  convicted? — Some  of  them  were  convicted,  but  still  I 
never  would  make  that  a  reason  why  men  should  not.  be  defended,  because,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  men  in  Ireland  have  all  the  odds  against  them,  and  if  there  was  an  error  made 
in  defending  a  man,  I  think  it  was  an  error  on  the  right  side, 

91.372.  Then  why  did  you  object  to  defending  Connell? — Because  he  was  a  bad 
character. 

91.373.  Is  it  because  he  turned  informer? — No,  because  he  swore  that  he  killed 
a  man. 

91.374.  Swore  that  he  killed  a  man  ?— I  believe  he  admitted  that  he  shot  a  man. 

91.375.  Where  ? — Before  he  was  arrested.  He  shot  a  man  named  O’Leary. 

91.376.  To  whom? — It  came  out  on  the  trial. 

91.377.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ? — He  was  examined  on  the  point. 

91.378.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that? — I  cannot  assert  it  positively. 

91.379.  Did  you  ever  read  the  report  of  the  trial  ? — I  think  I  must  have  read  it  when 
I  was  in  prison  in  Kilmainham. 

91.380.  That  Connell  admitted  shooting  a  man  ? — Well,  it  was  broadly  stated.  It 
was  stated  that  he  had ;  it  came  out  on  the  trial. 

91,‘:8I.  In  what  paper  did  you  read  that  statement? — I  read  it  in  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal,”  I  think. 

91.382.  On  the  occasion  of  the  trial  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  trial,  but  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  some  investigation  into  the  matter. 

91.383.  That  Connell  admitted  that  upon  oath  ? — It  was  sworn  to  by  somebody. 

91.384.  What  was  sworn  to  ? — That  he  shot  O’Leary. 

91.385.  Could  you  find  that  report  at  all,  do  you  think  ? — Probably  I  could,  if  I  had 
the  time  and  the  liberty  to  do  so. 

91.386.  About  when  was  it? — It  was  about  1881  or  1882.  It  was  in  1881,  I  think. 

91.387.  At  what  time  of  the  year? — It  was  the  autumn  of  the  year. 
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of  1881?— Yes.  Perhaps  the  trial  occurred  early  in  1882. 


91.388.  The  autumn 

“  the  trial  only  took  place  early  in  1882,  it  is  difficult  to  ^e  how  he  could 

91.389.  it  y  ?_There  were  so  many  trials,  and  so  many  people 

S  SffourseThad  nTreason  or  0^^  in  fixing  these^hings  on  my  memory,  and 
prierving  these  dates.  Of  course  you  gentlemen  being  engaged  m  these  matters  would 

"Tl  390°T  “Eow  «"n  at  all  indicate  where  you  saw  the  statemeut.  Do 
yo!  h.ow  arCoLn  was  on^y  examined  twice  upon  oath?-I  do  not  know  how  many 

“TltssYwhatTs  ftLame?  Is  that  another  solicitor  Dunmanway”;  no,  that 

of 39!°  What  is  that  item  “  Dunmanway,  100!.  ”?-That  is  to  defray  law  costs 

JuS'by^srmen^^^ 

“^fcd^nd  local  landlord  ?-Colonel  Shuldam  was  a  local 

'“gtsoi  AfXdLtrifhf^^^^^^  the  right  of  holding  a  fair 

"''gfsfs' Yrcfmfforw^^^^^^^^  of  their  damages  ?-These  men  were  nearly 

br!ufht fo  rffin  afd  tL  people  in  the  district  started  a  subscription  list  for  them  and 
fereTot  abie  to  make  it  Si  ip,  and  asked  me  to  do  something,  and  1  S-e  100^ 

91,39^  Had  Colonel  Shuldam  been  boycotted  by  the  League  .—I  do  not  th  n 

’’'‘gfsST  '’Zdlhe  toWboyfottedl-Theyestab^  . 

they  fere  ^  thin  thdr  right  to  Ltablish  another  fair.  That  was  done  in  many  other 

places,  and  it  was  proved  they  had  no  right  in  court. 

^9f399  65!.  t- O'Neill  was  the 

"^?i1fo.“Llgt%-fhefTf  brafhf  ?Te  Land  League.  He  was  arrested^ 
He  was  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Land  League.  He  ^as 

after  I  had  been  sent  to  prison,  and  his  salary  was  left  due  and  was  never  paiu 

were  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  , 

m  /lAQ  Tlirl  Vip»  <?PTid  in  anv  bill? — \es,  he  sent  in  bills.  _ 

91  404  WasP  W.  Nally  one  of  the  prisoners,  do  you  know  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 
91,404.  was  r.  vv  .  suunlied  Mr.  Nally  with  food,  but  his  friends  from  Mayo,  if  I 

”  m^mbT rightly,  paid’for^^^^  food.  Mr.  Cronin  supplied  everybody  who  was  willing 
of  40^'™  Yas  not  that  bill  of  131L  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  prisoners 

f =11  ts  vX-5  s  r. 

'"w.Sl’Hav'e  you  any  account? -No,  I  told  you  these  accounts  had  been 
destroyed. 

llZ'-  accidental  fire.  My  office  and  stores  were  burnt  d„w„ 

and  these  documents  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  were  destroyed ,  but  this  book 
fortunately  had  on  my  person.  I  always  carried  it  about  with  me. 

91.409.  Did  you  apply  to  Cronin  at  all  for  a  bill?— Of  course  he  furnished  me  with 

91.410.  But  recently  you  did  not  apply  to  him  for  it?  No,  I  do  not  suppose  he 
had  it. 
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91.411.  I  see  an  entry  here  of  “  Hurley,  281.  6s.  lOcZ.”  ;  what  is  that? — You  see  the 
second  line  is  “  Gilhooly,  for  cash  of  Mahony  and  Hurley,  28^.  6s.  lOcZ.”  I  do  not 
remember  what  that  is  for.  I  think  they  were  some  law  costs  incurred  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gilhooly  of  Bantry. 

91.412.  How  did  it  come  that  you  omitted  to  make  any  mention  of  this  account 
book  in  your  affidavit  of  documents  ? — I  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a  document  at  all,  and 
it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  1  discovered  it.  I  got  permission  from  my  law 
adviser,  my  counsel,  to  go  to  my  lodgings  in  London  and  see  if  I  had  any  papers  that 
would  throw  light  on  these  accounts,  I  never  made  a  statement  at  all. 

91.413.  You  never  made  an  affidavit  ? — I  made  no  affidavit,. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember,  I  daresay,  that  a  special  application 
had  to  be  made  to  your  Lordships  that  the  parole  should  be  extended  to  allow 
Mr.  O’Connor  to  go  to  his  rooms  in  London  to  make  search  for  his  papers. 

91.414.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  When  were  you  committed  to  prison? — May  1st,  I 
think. 

91.415.  First  of  May  in  the  present  year?  Then  in  October  last  you  were  not  in 
prison  ? — No. 

91.416.  How  did  you  come  to  make  that  statement? — Well  I  think  this  is  quite 
right,  because  I  did  not  understand  at  the  time  I  signed  that  document  that  the  scope 
of  the  Inquiry  would  extend  to  these  accounts. 

91.417.  The  disbursement  of  the  Land  League  moneys? — To  the  disbursement  of  the 
money  that  I  got  to  pay  off  these  liabilities. 

91.418.  Did  you  not  know  they  were  Land  League  moneys? — Another  thing  I  did 
not  know  I  had  that  book.  I  thought  that  book  was  consumed  with  the  others. 

91.419.  Do  you  observe  that  you  say  that  you  have  not  now,  and  never  had  in  your 
possession,  custody,  or  power  of  procurement,  any  deed,  account  book,  voucher,  receipt, 
letter,  memorandum,  paper  or  writing,  or  any  copy  extract  thereof,  or  any  other 
document  relating  to  the  matters  in  question  in  this  Commission,  or  wherein  any 
entry  has  been  made  relaitve  to  such  matters? — Well,  at  the  time  I  did  not  understand 
that  these  things  would  form  the  subject  of  inquiry,  nor  did  I  know  that  I  had  that 
book,  because  if  I  had  that  book  I  would  be  only  too  willing  to  produce  it,  or  any 
other  thing  in  my  possession.  I  have  no  object  in  concealing  anything,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  conceal. 

91.420.  Did  you  not  remember  that  you  had  it  at  one  time? — No,  I  did  not,  because 
I  never  kept  the  accounts  at  all  of  the  National  League,  or  of  the  Land  League. 
I  never  kept  the  accounts.  The  accounts  were  kept  in  offices.  My  position  was  an 
honorary  one.  I  had  an  assistant  secretary  at  Cork.  There  were  books  there.  I  did 
not  keep  those  books.  The  treasurer  kept  the  accounts.  I  did  not  keep  the  accounts. 
Therefore,  I  believed  I  was  perfectly  safe  in  signing  that  document.  This  little  book 
was  only,  as  I  said  before,  for  an  interval  when  there  was  no  organisation,  and  I  kept 
it,  and  believe  I  kept  it  for  my  own  credit’s  sake. 

91.421.  Now,  as  to  these  different  solicitors  whose  names  are  mentioned  there,  are 
they  all  alive  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

91.422.  Is  not  Mr.  Deyos  alive?— Well,  I  do  not  know;  he  was  very  ill  some  time 
ago,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  alive. 

91.423.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  death? — I  do  not  remember.  I  heard  of  his  being 
very  ill. 

91.424.  Did  you  hear  of  his  death? — I  cannot  recall. 

91.425.  Is  Mr.  Horgan  alive  ? — He  is,  I  am  very  glad  to  say. 

91.426.  They  all  live  in  Cork? — They  all  live  in  Cork. 

91.427.  Have  you  applied  to  any  of  those  gentlemen  to  get  their  bills  of  costs  to  see 
what  these  moneys  were  paid  to  them  for  ? — Yes. 

91.428.  Have  you  got  them? — I  have  not.  I  have  not  applied.  You  can  apply  if 
you  like.  Why  should  I  go  to  the  trouble  of  it  ?  I  pay  the  money  for  legitimate  and 
proper  purposes.  I  think  it  is  a  very  proper  purpose  to  secure  people  a  fair  trial 
under  any  circumstances. 

91.429.  Was  it  the  organisation  of  the  National  League  that  this  money  was  spent 
upon  ? — ^^Yhich  money  ? 

/  55696.— Ev.  105. 
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<)1  430  Those  laree  sums,  343f. !— It  would  be  on  the  organisation  of  the  National 
League  and  for  purposes  of  agitation,  for  purposes  of  the  movement ;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  to  help  farmers. 

91.431.  Then  would  it  be  accurate  to  say,  speaking  of  the  moneys,  that 

“  Upon  that  movement,” 
that  is  referring  to  the  Land  League  movement, 

“  250  000^.  sterling  was  spent  in  organising  the  tenantry,  and  in  persuading  them 
“  to  resist  the  payment  of  rents  which  were  admittedly,  at  the  time,  rack-rents. 
“That  movement  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  Uut  upon 
“  the  present  movement  not  one  single  penny  has  been  spent. 

If  that  was  spoken  in  the  month  of  January  1886,  would  it  be  true  ? 

{The  President.)  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

91.432.  (Mr.  AtJcinson.)  I  am  reading  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Parnells,  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  23rd  January  1886,  volume  302  of  Hansard,  page  155. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

“  In  addition  to  the  repressing  and  restraining  influences  we  have  exercised, 

“  we  have  refrained  from  making  any  expenditure  whatever  in  aid  of  the  move- 
“  ment  for  the  reduction  of  rents,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
“  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  referred.” 

You  see  that  is  for  the  reduction  of  rents.  v  v  ? 

91.433.  No,  but  upon  the  present  movement  not  a  single  penny  has  been  spent . 

That  is  the  movement  for  the  reduction  of  rents. 

91.434.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

“  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  been  a  movement  which  has  been  encouraged 
“  and  fomented  by  the  National  League.” 

Well,  you  see,  that  is  distinct— encouraged  by  the  National  League.  That  is  distinct 
from  L  movement  for  the  reduction  of  rents.  I  think  the  speech  speaks  for  itself. 

It  divides  the  two  subjects. 

91.435.  Hid  you  not  say  that  some  moneys  you  have  referred  to  were  spent  upon 
farmers? — ^I  said  it  might  have  been.  I  did  not  say  positively,  because  I  canno 

till 

91  436.  In  this  speech  to  which  I  called  your  attention  yesterday,  there  is  ono 
passac^e  dealing  with  another  matter  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  about.  Having 
made^the  speech  containing  the  paragraph  I  referred  to  yesterday,  you  go  on  to  say  . 

“  It  was  only  by  going  to  prison,  by  treading  the  scaflfold,  that  anything  was 
“  won  for  Ireland.  They  must^make  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
“  people  impossible  in  Ireland.” 

That  was  addressed  to  that  crowd.  What  did  yon  mean  to  convey  - 

reported  in  the  “  Herald  ”  of  the  30th  of  November  1886  ?— Well,  I  cannot  find  that  in 

the  report  of  my  speech. 

(Mr.  Lochii-ood.)  I  think  I  can  furnish  you  with  it. 

91.437.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  I  read  it  out  yesterday  ?— Where  was  the  speech  delivered, 

at  the  gaol  ?  .»  i,  on  u  ^ 

91.438.  It  is  the  speech  I  read  yesterday  from  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  of  the  30th  of 
November  1886  ?— Outside  the  gaol  would  it  be  ?  Yes,  “  by  treading  the  scaffold  that 
anything  was  won  for  Ireland  ” ;  you  are  quite  right. 

91.439.  Have  you  not  found  it  ?— Yes,  I  have.  “  They  must  make  the  government 
“  of  Ireland  by  the  English  people  impossible.” 

91.440.  “  It  was  only  by  going  to  prison,  by  treading  the  scaffold,”  and  then  you 
follow,  “  They  must  make  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  English  people  impossib.e 
“  in  Ireland  ”  ?— Well,  unfortunately  a  good  many  of  our  fellow  countrymen  have 
trod  the  scaffold,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  regarded  by  their  fellow  countrymen  as 
being  anything  the  worse  for  it. 
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91.441.  Do  you  understand  my  question  ? — What  did  you  mean  to  convey  by  the 
words  “  They  must  make  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  English  people  impossible 
“  in  Ireland  ”  ? — To  show  that  the  English  people  were  utterly  incapable  of  governing 
the  people  of  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas. 

91.442.  How  were  they  to  make  it  impossible  ? — By  demonstrating  their  incapacity 
to  govern  Ireland. 

91.443.  How?  Demonstrating  it  how  ? — By  showing  their  inability  to  satisfy  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people 

91.444.  In  what  way  ? — By  speech  and  by  demonstration,  by  pointing  out  the  state 
of  the  country ;  by  pointing  out  the  rack-rented  tenantry,  by  pointing  out  the  un¬ 
developed  resources  of  Ireland,  and  by  pointing  out  the  emigration  of  a  people  from  a 
country  that  is  capable  of  supporting  double  its  present  population;  by  all  these 
means  to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  the  English  people  to  make  the  Irish  people 
happy. 

91.445.  That  was  the  way  to  make  the  English  Government  impossible  ? — That  was 
the  way  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  people  to  govern  another  who  did  not 
understand  them, 

91.446.  But  you  used  the  words  “  to  make  it  impossible  ”  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
mistake,  because  that  would  not  be  in  my  mind  at  all. 

91.447.  How  was  it  that  when  you  were  showing  the  way  that  Ireland  was  to  be 
won  you  said  nothing  at  all  about  this  ? 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

91.448.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes.  “  It  was  only  by  going  to  prison,  by  treading  the 
“  scaffold,  that  anything  was  won  for  Ireland.  They  must  make  the  government  of 
“  Ireland  by  the  English  people  impossible  in  Ireland  ”  ? — I  do  not  remember.  It 
was  never  in  my  mind  to  use  such  an  expression  as  that — to  make  the  government  of 
Ireland  impossible. 

91.449.  You  see  you  used  it  ? — There  was  no  necessity  to  make  it,*because  the  facts 
demonstrated  themselves  every  day. 

91.450.  Then  there  was  the  less  excuse  for  making  it,  if  it  was  unnecessary? — Yes, 
if  I  made  the  speech. 

91.451.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  made  it? — Well,  I  have  a  doubt  I  used  that  word. 
I  should  not  like  to  use  that  “  making  the  government  of  Ireland  by  England 
“  impossible.” 

91.452.  You  have  the  account  ? — Yes. 

91.453.  When  did  you  cut  it  out  ? — I  cut  it  out  in  my  cell  the  other  day,  and 
marked  it. 

91.454.  You  read  it  over  then? — Yes. 

91,455-  Did  you  make  any  mark  opposite  this  phrase  ? — Yes,  I  drew  a  long  black 
stroke  all  along  down  that  passage  you  have  just  read. 

91.456.  Did  you  query  it  in  any  way,  as  if  you  had  not  made  it  ? — I  did.  I  made 
a  note  of  interrogation  in  my  own  mind  about  it. 

91.457.  Your  own  mind?  Kindly  show  me  the  paper.  [It  was  handed.]  This 
begins  thus  : — 

“  I  accompanied  the  prisoners  to  the  gaol,  and  outside  the  gaol  I  took 
“  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  people  to  inveigh  against  the 
“  abominable  practice  of  jury  packing.  The  following  are  our  speeches.” 

Quite  so. 

91.458.  How  was  it  you  did  not  make  any  note  upon  it,  if  you  were  not  perfectly 
convinced  you  had  spoken  those  words  ? — Well,  I  suppose  I  perhaps  was  not 
industrious  enough  to  do  so. 

91.459.  Had  you  a  doubt  at  the  time  you  looked  over  the  speech  that  you  had  used 
those  words? — Yes,  I  thought  it  very  strong  language,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  indiscreet  expression,  and  I  thought  I  never  made  it. 

91,4t)0.  Why,  then,  did  you  write  upon  the  top  of  the  speech  containing  that  very 
phrase  :  “  These  are  our  speeches  ”  ? — “  The  following  are  our  speeches.” 

91.461.  “  The  following  are  our  speeches”  ? — I  should  have  said,  “  the  report  of  our 
speeches.” 

91.462.  Why  did  you  not  say  it  was  inaccurate  ?  You  read  it  of  course  ? — I  think 
I  only  glanced  over  it. 
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I  read  it.  I  read  it 


91,463.  Only  glanced  over  it?— Yes,  only  glanced  over  it. 

Loclcwood.)  Let  me  look  at  that  paper?— I  do  not  think  it  is  a  great 

465  (Mr  AtJcinson.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  objectionable  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
make  such  a  speech.  I  should  not  like  to  use  that  word  “  make  ”  ;  because  there  is  no 
necessity.  The  facts  demonstrate  themselves.  The  fact  of  the  government  of  Ireland 

being  impossible  demonstrates  itself  every  day,  unfortunately.  .  ,  xt  i  i.i, 

91  466  How?  Is  it  because  they  are  not  able  to  repress  crmie?— Ao;  by  the 
emigration  of  the  people,  and  by  the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  pay  their  rents,  and  by 
the  waste  lands,  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  country. 

91  467  And  that  is  what  you  had  in  your  mind?  All  those  things  you  had  in  your 
mind  when  you  made  that  speech  ?— That  fact  is  always  present  to  my  mind,  when  I 

make  every  speech.  i  v  •  •  m- 

91  468  Very  well,  I  will  pass  from  that.  Do  you  remember  being  in  Lipperary 

andiakin^  a  Bpeecli  in  Tijiperary  on  the  Sth  of  October  last  year  l-Yes  that  was 
after  this  Commission  began.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  October  last  year.  That  is  the 
speech  for  which  I  am  at  present  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment.  1  thmk  this 

Court  was  constituted  before  that  speech  was  made.  , 

91  469  Had  you  been  well  acquainted  with  Tipperary  ? — Well,  I  have  represented 
Tipperary  since  1885,  as  I  told  you  yesterday— since  the  early  part  of  1885— and 

I  have  not  been  very  much  there  since.  ' 

91470  Was  Tipperary  forward  in  the  agitation? — Well,  I  did  not  think  it  was 

very ’forward  in'  the  agitation.  It  was  forward  in  this  respect— that  they  very 
generously,  out  of  their  own  resources,  assisted  the  people  of  Ireland  to  conduct  a 

movement  ’for  which  they  have  no  necessity  themselves.  ^  , 

91,471.  They  were  comparatively  supine  then,  except  that  they  subscribed. 

Excent  that  they  subscribed,  they  were  comparatively  supne.  _ 

9p^472.  And  took  no  part  in  the  agitation  ? — They  took  part  inasmuch  as  every  man 

in  Tipperary  is  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  League.  ^  . 

91  473  But  there  is  no  agitation  ? — They  have  no  necessity  to  agitate  not  veiy 
much  you  know  ;  but  as  to  the  speech  you  are  going  to  refer  to,  if  you  are  going  to 
read  it  at  all,  you  ought  to  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  because  it  is  a  political 
speech,  and  the  advice  that  you  are  now  going  to  read,  which  I  gave  the  Tipperary 
1  eople,  was  given  for  a  political  reason— to  demonstrate  the  failure  of  the  Coercion 

.A  ci^' 

91  474.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  O’Brien’s  evidence  ? — I  read  it. 

91  475  Do  you  remember  that  he  stated  that  Tipperary  was  one  of  those  places 
where  the  Land  League  was  strongest  ?— So  it  is,  in  point  of  numbers  and  wealth. 

91  476  But  they  have  no  necessity  for  it?  There  is  no  necessity  for  its  action  .— 
There  is  no  necessity  beyond  their  strong  desire  to  aid  every  national  movement. 

91  477  Mr.  O’Brien  selected  Tipperary  as  a  place  where  the  League  was  strongep. 
At  pao-e  ^629  Mr.  O’Brien  is  asked,  ‘‘Has  the  National  League  been  strong  m 
Tipperary  ?”  and  he  savs,  “  Yes,  if  I  were  asked  to  point  out  a  stronglmld  in  Iielarid,  I 
“  should  take  Tipperary  as  the  one ;  ”  but  you  say  they  were  not  active  ,  they  had  no 
necessity  for  action.  Now  listen  to  your  speech . 

“  Now  I  say  that  we  will  have  to  demonstrate  the  failure  of  the  Act  of 
“  Parliament,  and  I  am  here  to-day,  your  representative,  to  ask  you  Tipperary 
“  men  to  help  us  to  make  this  demonstration.  We  have  been  going  on  without 
“  you.  We  have  been  winning  without  you.  You  have  not  been  in  line  the 
“  Irish  people.  My  friends,  you  must  have  a  hand  in  helping  to  reach  the  final 
“  goal  of  Irish  independence.” 

Was  it  not  true,  therefore,  that  Tipperary  had  been  behindhand  ? 

(The  President,)  Whose  language  is  that  ?  -n 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  is  Mr.  O’Connor’s  speech.  It  is  taken  from  the  Freeman  s 

Journal  ”  of  the  8th  October  1888. 

(Witness.)  They  were  not  as  active  as  they  might  be.  _ 

91  478.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying,  “We  have  been  going  on  without  you.  >\  e 
“  ha’ve  been  winning  without  you.  You  have  not  been  in  line  with  the  Irish  people  ? 

,  j  gaid  they  were  not  very  active  in  agitation,  and,  if  I  may  explain  about  that  speech^ 
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Mr.  Balfour  had  a  short  time  before  said  that  his  Act  of  Parliament  was  a  success. 
Well,  I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  success,  and  I  said  to  the  Tipperary  people  that 
unhappily  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  demonstrate  the  failure  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
but  I  asked  the  Tipperary  people  to  help  us  to  make  the  demonstration,  and  I  think 
they  have  done  so,  because  there  were  not  many  Tipperary  men  in  prison — there  was  no 
Tipperary  man  in  prison  at  that  time — but  there  are  a  great  many  in  prison  now. 

91.479.  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  speech  was  to  encourage  them  to  commit  some 
crime  to  go  to  prison  ? — No,  I  never  encouraged  a  man  to  commit  a  crime. 

91.480.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  there  were  no  men  in  prison  then,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  in  prison  now  ? — Because  they  have  shown  themselves  active  in 
demonstrating  the  wants  of  the  country. 

91.481.  In  what  way  ?  Is  it  by  committing  crimes  ? — Not  by  committing  crimes  ; 
I  never  encouraged  men  to  commit  crime.  I  repudiate  the  assertion. 

91.482.  But  by  doing  something  for  which  they  were  sent  to  prison? — I  do  not 
consider  I  am  a  criminal,  and  I  am  in  prison. 

91.483.  You  select  the  fact  that  they  are  in  prison  now  as  a  test,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

91.484.  A  test  of  what? — Because  they  have  compelled  Mr.  Balfour,  who  boasted 
that  the  Act  was  a  success,  to  put  it  in  operation,  and  put  them  into  prison  for  speeches 
and  things  like  that. 

91.485.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read  the  speech? — I  have  no  desire.  I  never  care  to 
hear  my  own  speeches  read,  and  I  never  care  to  make  them. 

91.486.  You  say  : — 

“  I  have  been  up  and  down  through  gallant  Tipperary  for  the  past  few  days, 
“  and  what  did  I  find,  that  it  is  the  snug  and  comfortable  home  of  the  landlord 
“  and  the  emergency  man.” 

— I  did  not  s^y  “  landlord.”  That  is  a  mistake, 

91.487.  What  did  you  say  ? — Land-grabber. 

91.488.  “  Land-grabber  and  emergency  man.” 

“  Ah,  has  it  come  to  this,  my  friends,  that  Tipperary,  the  very  name  of 
“  which  in  the  past  made  landlordism  quake  for  fear,  that  Tipperary  that  many 
“  a  time  and  oft  compelled  the  oppressor  to  lay  down  his  arms,  that  Tipperary 
“  that  was  always  knoAvn  to  bo  the  advance  post  and  vanguard  of  justice  and 
“  of  liberty,  has  become  the  peaceful  rest,  the  head-quarters,  aye,  the  basis  of 
“  operations  from  which  to  evict  the  homes  of  the  surrounding  country.  I  tell 
“  you  I  am  speaking  by  the  book,  and  what  I  know  to  be  the  case ;  I  could  name 
“  the  places,  and  I  will  before  long.  When  such  things  can  take  place  there 
“  must  be  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Tipperary.  It  is  to  remedy  that  state 
“  of  things  that  you  are  assembled  here  to-day,  and  it  is  to  remedy  that  state  of 
“  things  that  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  to-day.” 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Farrell  ? — Who  ? 

91.489.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Farrell — did  a  man  named  Farrell  come  to  Cork 
in  1886  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

{Sir  G.  Hiissell.)  Has  he  any  name  beside  Farrell? 

{Mr.  Atkinson  )  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

91.490.  Did  he  come  from  America — Philip  Farrell  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 

91.491.  Did  any  person  of  the  name  of  Farrell  pay  a  visit  to  you  in  July  1886  ? — I 
do  not  think  so  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

91.492.  Did  any  person  who  represented  himself  as  coming  from  the  Lbiited  States 
visit  you  in  July  1886  ? — I  met  a  great  many  people  from  America  from  time  to  lime 
passing  through  ;  Cork  was  their  first  port  of  call. 

91.493.  Did  a  man  named  Farrell  present  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you  from 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  about  this  time  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

91.494.  Are  you  certain  of  that? — I  am  certain  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  do 
not  think  such  a  thing  occurred  at  all.  I  have  never  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Egan  to 
my  knowledge.  I  think  you  must  be  making  a  mistake  about  that. 

91.495.  Are  you  confident  that  no  person  came  to  you  representing  that  he  came 
from  America  ? — So  many  persons  called  to  see  me  at  Cork.  I  will  not  swear 
positively,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
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91  496  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Farrell  did  not  present 
to  vou  a 'letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  m  the  year  1886  ?-I  think  I 
might  safely  say  they  did  not,  because  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  The  incident  I 

“t49t"ordTd"a"eSr''oft?r^^^^^^^^^^  to  Mr.  Farrell  come  from  such  a  man  by 

^“9l'«?°Are  you  certain  of  it  ?-I  am  almost  certain.  You  knotv,  of  course,  if  you 
«Jinfuoonm/by-and-bye  some  question  that  would  bring  it  to  my  mind,  I  would 
tLn  be  placed  in  Ae  awkward  position  of  having  sworn  that  it  did  not  occur.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  a  man  calling  upon  me  of  that 

having  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  in  my  whole  life,  at  that  time,  or  any 
9Y,m^  Did  any  person  from  America,  in  connexion  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  come 

to  vou  in  1886?— Oh,  never,  never,  never.  ^  xtt  i  .  •  -4.  ?  t 

91  500.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  visit .  ^  • 

91 ’5*^1  Did  vou  interest  yourself  in  getting  up  a  counter  demonstration  .  1  did. 

91:552;  WasTere  a  riot  at  the  station  at  Mallow  !-Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you 

A  disturbance  ?— The  people  were  assaulted  by  the  police  and  batoned  and 

beaten. 

^J:5ol;  Sw'aT4lre';;nr:f  April  1885  was  it  not?- I  think  so.  lam  just 
looking  for  the  date— yes,  it  was  in  the  month  of  April  1885. 

SI’SOT  HalSLiig—  St  to  recSthe  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  people 
of  Mallow  M  think\e  was  en  route  to  Cork  ;  he  was  to  have  received  an  address,  I 

think,  and  we  were  going  to  present  another. 

91  ^08  You  live  in  Cork  ? — I  did  live  in  Cork  at  that  time.  •  ?  t 

91  509  Did  you  recruit  any  band  to  go  up  to  Mallow  from  Cork  that  morning  1-1 

MiSpett"  toScSltrCoSirc^nr:^^^^^^^^^  tS  w-l'nvited 

by  the  Mallow  people  or  sent  by  the  Cork  P^ople. 

^91  'yI  1  Eld  VOU  accompany  them  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  went  with  them.  i  4.  4.  u 

9l’512'  Did  you  read  the^ reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  paper  of  what  too 
place  at  MaZw^Statiou  ?-I  ha/e  not  read  them  late  y,  but  they  are  m  my  mind. 

^  91  513.  Did  you  read  them  at  the  time  ?— I  think  I  read  them  at  the  time. 

91*5 14.  Did  they  fairly  represent  what  occurred  ? — I  cannot  say. 

91*515  Were  you  not  there  ?— -I  was  there.  ,  «  •  ,  4. 

91516.’  And  being  there,  you  cannot  say  whether  they  fairly  represent  what 
occurred  or  not?— I  do  not  remember  now;  the  events  themselves  are  more  distinc  y 

impressed  on  my  mind  than  the  reports  of  the  paper. 

91,517,  Have  you  not  got  a  report  of  it  m  your  hand  ?— What  is  the  date  ot  tne 

Tuesday  morning,  Hth  April  1885,  from  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  page  2, 

column  6  ; 

From  Cork  by  the  2  p.m,  train  came  the  Blackpool  and  the  Taileas  band, 
and  br“he  train\eacpng  Mallow  from  Dublin  at  3.45  p.m..  arrived  the 

“  Charleville  brass  band,” 

How  far  is  Charleville  away  from  Mallow  ?— About  14  miles,  I  think. 

91,519. 

“  Messrs  William  O’Brien  and  Harrington,  who  remained  at  Mallow  over- 
“  night  having  attended  the  local  meeting  the  day  before,  went  to  tlm  police 
“  Sn  ^meet  the  deputation.  From  Cork  came  John  Deasy,  M.P.,  John 
oTnnor,  M.P.,  J.  o4ien,  J.  C.  Flynn,  and  several  othe^  i , after  singing 
“  ‘  God  save  Ireland,’  cheers  were  repeatedly  given  for  Mr.  U  Jirien. 

Mr.  O’C  nnor,  did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  these  men  coming  from  Cork  1-1  think 
I  did. 
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91.520.  Have  you  a  doubt  in  your  mind  upon  it  ? — No.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  when  I  recall  the  circumstance  ;  I  think  I  paid — I  bought  some  railway  tickets 
for  one  of  the  bands. 

91.521.  How  many  ? — I  think  about  20. 

91.522.  No  more  than  that? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

91.523.  Did  you  buy  some  hundreds? — No,  1  did  not. 

91.524.  One  hundred? — No. 

91.525.  Who  brought  the  other  band,  do  you  know;  there  were  two  bands  from 
Cork  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

91.526.  Were  their  tickets  paid  for? — I  do  not  remember. 

91.527.  What  did  you  bring  them  for  ? — I  think  we  were  asked  by  the  Mallow 
people  to  bring  them. 

91.528.  What  people  in  Mallow  asked  you  to  bring  them? — Those  who  were 
connected  with  the  National  affairs  iu  Mallow. 

91.529.  What  were  their  names  ? — I  do  not  remember  now. 

91.530.  This  was  an  important  occasion,  you  know.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do 
not  remember  who  made  the  request  of  you  ;  what  was  the  request  first  of  all  ? — Well, 
you  see,  whenever  people  in  a  town  got  up  a  demonstration  they  usually  wrote  to  Cork 
for  a  band,  because  they  always  liked  to  have  their  demonstrations  attended  with 
music. 

91.531.  Did  you  know  that  the  people  of  Mallow  were  about  to  present  an  address  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales — some  of  the  people? — I  heard  that,  Yes. 

91.532.  Did  you  resolve  to  present  it  ? — No. 

91.533.  Did  you  resolve  to  present  a  counter  address  ? — We'resolved  to  present  an 
address  protesting  against  the  misrepresentation  of  the  “  Times,”  the  “  Standard,”  and 
other  London  papers. 

91.534.  From  what  people  ? — From  the  people  of  Mallow. 

91.535.  From  another  section  ? — From  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people. 

91.536.  What  did  you  bring  the  Cork  brass  band  for,  to  help  the  people  of  Mallow 
to  present  an  address  ? — For  the  same  reason  that  I  brought  the  Cork  brass  band  to 
hundreds  of  other  meetings  in  the  county  of  Cork,  to  help  them  in  their  demonstrations. 

91.537.  And  you  paid  for  the  tickets  ? — Yes,  but  I  dare  say  it  was  refunded  by  the 
Mallow  people  afterwards  ;  it  was  merely  an  advance  on  my  part. 

91.538.  Was  it  Mr.  William  O’Brien  who  asked  you  to  bring  the  bands? — No,  it 
was  not. 

91.539.  Who  was  it? — Someone  from  Mallow. 

91.540.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Which  Mr.  Harrington  was  it? — The  one  who 
was  M.P.  at  the  time. 

91.541.  Was  that  Timothy  or  Edward? — Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will  allow  me  to  explain  the  circumstance  of  attending  this  demonstration. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  have  the  opportunity. 

91.542.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  the  Charleville  Band  paid  by  you  also? — No,  they 
came  from  a  different  point. 

91.543.  Do  you  know  who  paid  for  the  Charleville  Band? — I  do  not ;  they  paid  for 
themselves,  I  daresay ;  they  were  men  in  better  circumstances  than  the  band  w^hich 
I  brought,  and  able  to  pay  their  own  fares. 

91.544.  Which  band  did  you  bring;  there  were  two  bands  from  Cork,  which  did 
you  bring  ? — I  quite  forget  which  of  them.  The  Blackpool  Band,  I  think  it  was,  I 
paid  for. 

91.545.  Did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  any  other  people  but  the  bandsmen? — None, 
except  a  few  persons  connected  with  the  band. 

91.546.  What  were  they  ? — They  usually  have  one  or  two  attendants,  a  manager 
sometimes,  a  man  who  controls  them. 

91.547.  Did  hundreds  of  people  come  up  from  Cork  that  morning  by  the  train? — 
No. 

91.548.  Did  many  people  come  up  ? — A  great  many  respectable  men  came  down 
with  us. 

91.549.  From  Cork  ? — From  Cork. 

91.550.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  same  purpose  they  would  go  to  meetings  all 
round  about  the  country,  to  help  people  in  their  demonstrations.  We  help  each 
other. 
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of  Wales  came  to  Cork  ?— Yes,  he  came  to 
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91,551.  After  that  did  the  Prince 

^°91  552  Was  there  riotinp:  in  Cork? — Rioting,  no.  •  n  i  •? 

91  553'  Did  you  see  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  an  occount  of  the  proceedings  in  Cork?— 

T  ran’not  say  that  I  did,  I  do  not  read  all  the  newspapers.  .  , 

91.554.  You  made  a  speech  on  that  occasion  which  I  am  just  going  to  call  your  attention 

to.  It  is  headed  : — 

“THE  PRINCE  IN  CORK. 

“  A  Startling  Reception. 

“  Hooting  and  Hissing  along  the  Line. 

“  The  English  Flag  torn  to  Shreds. 

“  Cheers  for  the  Mahdi  and  the  Czar. 

“  Albert  Edward  flies  out  of  the  City. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  what  occurred. 

“  The  Royal  party  received  a  reception  in  Cork  on  Wednesday  which  their 
Roval  Highnesses  will  probably  remember  as  an  evidence  of  the  real  feeling  ot 
Irishmen  towards  the  Government  of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  The 
Prince  reached  Cork  at  a  little  after  11  o'clock.  Outside  the  station  a  large 
crowd  met  the  Royal  party  and  hissed  them.  The  imnmnse  crowds  hooted 
tSm  all  along  the  route  to  the  School  of  Art,  whmh  the  Prince  named.  The 
ceremony  wal  interrupted  materially  by  the  Nationalists  of  the  C>ty,  who 
astombkd  and  sang  ■  God  save  Ireland  ’  in  great  chorus.  Along  the  streets  the 
Queen’s  College  students  hissed  the  Prince  vigorously,  His  Royal  Highness 
refrained  from  visiting  that  institution  in  consequence  of  their  action. 

They  did  not  hiss  the  Prince,  I  know. 

91.555.  Just  wait  until  I  have  finished. 

“  When  passing  by  the  college  a  Union  Jack  was  torn  from  its  POsL  and 
tom  to  shreds,  amid  cheers  for  Parnell.  During  the  rest  of  the  Prince  s  staj, 
hisses  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  several  loyal  young  men  were  severely 
beaten  The  last  thing  the  Prince  heard  as  he  left  the  city  was  God  saA  e 
Heland  ’  sun^  along  the^quays  by  thousands  of  people.  The  performance  was 
fluently  vS^^^  for  the  Mahdi,  Parnell,  Croke,  and  the  Csar  and 

groins  for  the  British  Government.  The  Nationalist  mayor,  Alderman  Mad  , 
Ls  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  and  Mn  John  0  Connor 
loudly  cheered  wherever  he  went.  Mr.  0  Connor,  Dr.  Tanner,  Mr.  J.  C.  Fly  , 
and  other  sneakers  afterwards  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  citizens  They 
appealed  to  them  to  refrain  from  any  act  that  would  bring  them  within  t  e 
clutches  of  the  law.  The  city  is  overrun  with  police  and  military. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“  Strange  to  say  it  was  due  to  the  common  sense  interference  of  the  Earl  of 
“  Cork,  the  penitents  of  that  institution  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
“  singikg  ‘God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales!’  which  the  bishop  imposed  upon 
“  them.  It  was  on  the  Western  Road  that  the  greatest  demonstration  of  hostility 
“  occurred.  Here,  as  soon  as  the  Prince  and  Princess  s  carriage  passed,  stone- 
“  throwing  commenced,  and  nearly  every  carriage  that  followed  was  stmck. 

“  After  the  Prince’s  departure  in  a  steamer  for  the  Lower  Harbour,  Mr.  John 
“  O’Connor,  M.P.,  and  an  immense  crowd  which  had  accompanied  him  to  witness 
“  the  embarkation,  and  who  lustily  groaned  the  Roy M  party  from  the  southern 
“  side  of  the  river,  marched  back  to  the  city  singing  ‘  God  save  Ireland. 

I  think  I  need  not  read  more.  I  come  to  your  speech  now  . 

“  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
“  came  forward  and  said  ” - 

— What  are  you  reading  from  now  ?  ^  ^  <« 

91,556.  The  same  report  lower  down  in  the  column  ?-Yes,  bat  I  have  not  United 

Ireland,”  but  I  am  trying  to  find  my  speech. 
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91.557. — 

“  Men  of  Cork,  the  day  is  ours,  and  victory  sets  upon  our  helms.  Let  the 
“  English  press  now  exult  (hisses),  if  it  will,  upon  the  unanimous  enthusiasm  and 
“  warm  reception  that  Cork  gave  the  Prince  of  Wales  (ironical  cheers).  The 
“  Irish  people  were  asked  to  be  silent,  and  their  silence  was  misconstrued  into 
“  loyalty  ;  they  were  asked  to  be  neutral,  and  their  neutrality  was  met  by  insult. 
“  But  that  misrepresentation  and  these  insults  m  ere  not  confined  to  the  English 
“  Press.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  was  unmanly  enough  to  tell  us  that 
“  our  present  state  was  due  to  the  natural  course  of  events ;  the  solid  South  has 
“  spoken  since  Monday  (cheers)  with  no  uncertain  voice  of  the  ‘  Divinity  that  doth 
“  hedge  a  king,’  and  of  the  bayonets  with  which  a  king  can  surround  himself. 
“  When  we  were  silent,  they  not  only  rejoiced,  but  misconstrued  our  silence ;  and 
“  all  I  can  say  of  the  administration  to-day  is,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  that  they 
“  may  put  that  in  their  pipe  and  smoke  it.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  have  three 
“  duties  to  perform.  First  of  all,  I  have  to  thank  the  people  of  Cork  for  their 
“  manly  and  determined  attitude  to-day.  They  indicated  that  the  same  course 
“  which  was  pursued  to  the  Nationalists  in  Dublin  dare  not  be  pursued  towards 
“  them  (cheers).  They  spoke  out,  and  they  spoke  out  spontaneously,  and 
“  without  any  organisation  whatever.  For  that  I  thank  them,  and  thank  them  in 
“  the  name  of  the  Irish  National  League,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people,  and  in 
“  the  name  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
“  (great  cheering).  Another  duty  I  have  is  to  draw  your  special  attention  to 
“  the  newspapers  that  insulted  us  (hisses).  First  of  all,  I  have  the  English 
“  ‘  Times  ’ - ” 

Then  you  deal  with  the  papers. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  is  the  important  point,  I  understand  ? 

{The  iVitness.)  That  is  the  important  point. 

91.558.  {Mr.  AtTcinson.)  Very  well — 

“  First  of  all,  I  have  the  English  “  Times  ”  (groans) — the  English  “  Times  ” 
“  which  said  that  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  had  joined  with  the  loyalists  in 
“  giving  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  most  enthusiastic  and  earnest  welcome  ever 
“  accorded  to  any  individual  in  Ireland  (no,  no).  We  tell  the  ‘Times’  that  wa^ 
“  a  lie  (cheers).  Here  the  hon.  member  produced  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Times,’  and 
“  tearing  it  in  pieces,  threw  it  in  the  streets.  Next,  I  have  the  ‘Standard,’ 
“  which  said  that  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  were  confined  to  the  needy  editors, 
“  the  ambitious  counterjumpers,  and  other  people  of  that  ilk.  We  now  treat  that 
“  paper  as  it  deserves  at  this  vast  meeting  of  twenty  thousand  rebel  Cork  men.  I 
“  have  the  ‘  Saturday  Review  ’  that  with  it  and  its  purest  wisdom  called  upon  the 
“  English  people  for  their  sympathy  with  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland.  We  treat 
“  that  sympathy  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  Now,  my  friends,  we  have  done 
“  our  duty  to-day,  and  I  think  Ireland  will  say  we  have  done  it  well.” 

Is  that  a  fair  report  of  your  speech  | — I  think  it  is. 

91.559.  And  the  report  of  what  occurred,  is  that  accurate  also  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
think  the  report  is  accurate  in  the  respect  that  we  insulted  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Nothing  was  further  from  our  minds  or  intentions — or  that  we  groaned  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

91.560.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no  groaning? — rThere  was  groaning, 
but  not  directed  at  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

91.561.  What  was  it  directed  at? — ^It  was  directed  at  some  people  who  lived  in 
Cork,  I  should  think,  and  who  were  identified  with  these  misrepresentations  of  our 
attitude  and  aspect  of  neutrality  towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  we  had  assumed, 
and  which  was  misrepresented  by  the  London  papers. 

91.562.  Did  this  outburst  of  the  people  towards  the  persons  in  Cork  just  happen  to 
manifest  itself  at  the  time  the  Prince  was  passing  ? — Well,  he  was  in  the  company  of 
some  of  them. 

91.563.  Is  it  true  that  the  carriages  were  pelted  ? — No,  it  is  not  true.  I  never 
heard  that  the  carriages  were  pelted.  I  heard  that  one  man  threw  something,  I  think 
it  was  an  onion,  at  the  carriage  of  the  Prince,  and  he  was  arrested,  I  think,  by  the 
people,  and  handed  over  to  the  police. 
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91,564.  By  the  people? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

91*565.  Are  you  serious  in  saying  that? — It  was  found  that  he  was  an  ex-soldier 
a  pensioner  from  the  army,  who  was  a  lunatic ;  and  the  man  was  discharged  by  the 
police  That  was  the  only  charge  that  I  heard  of. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  “  United  Ireland  ”  is  that  in  ;  you  have  not  given 

us  the  date  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Saturday,  18th  April  1885. 

91.566.  Mr.  O’Connor,  is  not  the  report,  in  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald,”  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  subsequently,  the  same,  although  it  does  not  give  your  speech  at  such  length  ? 
_ X  cannot  find  my  speech  in  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald”  of  April  16th. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  it  was  the  14th. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  first  is  the  14th  about  Mallow ;  the  16th  is  about  Cork. 

(The  Witness.)  It  does  not  give  my  speech  ;  I  have  it  here. 

91.567.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  But  as  I  read  the  description  of  what  occurred  ?— I 
think  my  recollection  of  the  speech  that  I  delivered  is  that  that  report  will  be  fairly 

3<CCUI*3jtG* 

91.568.  As  I  read  the  description  from  “  United  Ireland,”  of  the  occurrence,  is  not 
that ’identical,  or  almost  identical,  with  the  same  description  in  the  “Cork  Daily 
Herald  ”  ?— I  think  they  are  rather  exaggerated. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  through  the  whole  account.  Is  that  all 

you  ask  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  is  all. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

91  569.  In  this  16th  of  April  1885,  the  date  which  is  now  before  me,  in  the  “  Cork 
Daily  Herald,”  how  long  before  that  was  it  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  Ireland  ; 
do  you  remember  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  country?— I  should- think  aoout  a 

"^9^570.  What  was  the  manner  adopted  by  yourself  and  others,  who  thought  with 
you, ’towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  up  to  this  time  ?-We  issued  an  address  to  the 
Irish  people  to  preserve  towards  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  an  attitude  ot 

respectful  neutrality.  ,  .  i.  o  ^00 

91  571.  And  do  you  believe  that,  so  far  as  your  experience  went,  that  address  was 

acted  upon,  that  appeal  was  listened  to,  by  the  people  up  to  a  certain  time  .— les, 

^  91,572.  Then,  as  we  know,  there  came  a  change.  How  was  that  brought  about  ?— - 
By  the  writings  of  the  English  newspapers,  particularly  of  the  London  “  limes  and 

“  Standard,”  and  other  daily  papers.  ,  ,  ,  v  i.  .  ?  Woii 

-  91  573.  What  misrepresentations  were  made  by  these  English  newspapers  .—  w  ell, 
I  quote  one  passage  from  the  “  Times  ”  here  in  my  speech  the  previous  Sunday  at 
Cork,  where  we  had  an  enormous  demonstration  protesting  against  these  mis- 

W,574.  Please  give  me  that  date  ;  what  paper  does  it  appear  in  ?  It  appears  in  the 

“  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  of  April  13th.  „  o  mi  ^  u 

91.575.  [Sir  H.  James.)  Can  you  give  us  the  date  in  the  “  Times  .  That  would 

be  the  “  Times  ”  of  Thursday. 

91.576.  Before  ? — The  Thursday  before. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Would  you  read  the  passage  from  the  “  Times  ”  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Will  you  translate  this  date  first  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  is  Monday  the  13th  of  April. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Then  it  would  be  Thursday  the  9th  of  April. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  Thursday  is  the  9th. 

91.577.  Will  you  read  it  ? 

{The  Witness)  —  ,  .  .  •  j  i 

“  The  ‘  Times  ’  of  Thursday,  says  ;  ‘  It  is  impossible  now  to  set  aside  political 

“  ‘  considerations  in  connection  with  yesterday  s  display.  Ihere  is  no  doubt  that 

“  ‘j^the  challenge  thrown  down  by  the  separatists  ’ — that  is  we 
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I  say — 

“  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  loyalists  of  all  shades  of  opinion.’  ” 

That  is  the  challenge.  I  say — 

“  Now  we  threw  down  no  challenge.  We  simply  stated  that  our  reception  of 
“  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  that  of  respectful  neutrality,  and  when  the  people 
“  of  Ireland  have  followed  the  advice  of  their  leaders,  the  ‘  respectful  neutrality  ’ 
“  has  been  turned  into  political  capital  by  the  leading  organ  of  the  English  people, 
“  and  this  great  organ  continues  : — ‘  It  is  impossible  to  despair  of  the  future  of 
“  ‘  Ireland  when  even  Nationalists  join  with  Loyalists,  and  if  they  did  not 
“  ‘  there  must  be  very  few  Nationalists  in  Dublin,  in  giving  a  reception,  almost 
“  ‘  unparalleled  in  the  warmth  and  extent  of  its  enthusiasm  to  the  Heir  to  the 
“  ‘  Throne.’  ” 

That  is  a  quotation. 

91.578.  Did  you  quote  from  any  other  paper  ? — No  ;  in  my  speech  I  referred  to  the 
Prince’s  statement,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  has  referred  to  some  reference  of  mine  to  the 
Prince,  and  I  should,  therefore,  like  to  read  what  I  said  in  this  connexion,  if  I  may  be 
permitted. 

“  Replying  to  several  other  addresses  the  other  day,  a  great  many  of  which 
“  were  presented  by  insignificant  people,  and  not  one  from  a  representative  body, 
“  replying  to  those  addresses,  he  says  ‘  In  varied  capacities  and  by  widely  different 
“  ‘  paths  you  pursue  those  great  objects  which  are  dear  to  you,  and,  believe  me, 
“  ‘  are  dear  to  me  also,  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  Ireland,  and  the  welfare 
“  ‘  and  happiness  of  her  people.  That  many  difficulties  from  time  to  time  have 
“  ‘  impeded  you  I  can  well  understand.  Such  is  the  natural  course  of 
“  ‘  events.’  ” 

I  proceed  to  comment  upon  this  : — 

“  These  are  the  words  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  difficulties  that  have 
“  impeded  the  Irish  people  in  their  progress  and  in  their  march  to  happiness  have 
been  only  the  natural  course  of  events.’  Has  the  Government  created  famine 
“  according  to  ‘  the  natural  course  of  events  ’  ?  Have  we  lost  five  millions  of  the 
“  finest  people  in  the  world  owing  to  ‘  the  natural  course  of  events  ?  ’  Are  our 
harbours  empty  in  ‘  the  natural  course  of  events  ?  ’  Have  we  lost  our  trade 
“  and  our  commerce  in  ‘  the  natural  course  of  events  ?  ’  Are  our  factories  idle 
“  in  ‘  the  natural  course  of  events  ?  ’  No  ;  and  I  say  that  those  who  impressed 
“  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  give  expression  to  that  statement  have  damned 
him  in  the  estimation  of  all  thoughtful  men.  IVe  say  no  ;  and  we  say,  by  the 
“  bottomless  coffins,  by  the  emigrant  ship,  by  our  expatriated  countrymen,  and 
by  every  chapter  in  our  history,  we  say  that  they  who  told  thee  these  words 
“  have  spoken  unwisely.” 

91.579.  Now,  Mr.  0  Connor,  you  said  just  now  that  under  these  circumstances  you 
were  anxious  to  present  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ? — I  was  anxious  to  present 
an  address  to  the  Prince  of  M^ales  at  Mallow,  and  went  for  that  purpose,  to  represent 
the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

91.580.  Was  an  address  prepared  ? — Yes.  I  think  an  address  was  prepared  bv 

Mr.  William  O’Brien,  or  by  the  people  of  Mallow. 

91.581.  Have  you  any  copy  of  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

91.582.  Would  it  appear  in  any  of  these  papers  ? — No,  it  would  not,  for  it  was  never 
presented. 

{Mr.  Locku'ood.)  Of  course  I  must  do  this  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  because  I 
am  not  entitled  to  have  the  intendment  of  this  address,  but  if  your  Lordships  will  allow 
me  to  ask  a  general  question  about  it  I  should  be  glad. 

{The  President.)  Certainly. 

91.583.  {Mr.  Lochioood.)  What  was  the  object  of  the  address? — The  address  was  to 
protest  against  the  misrepresentations  of  the  London  “  Times,”  whose  continued  and 
daily  misrepresentations  drove  us  from  our  attitude  of  respectful  neutrality  towards  the 
Prince,  and  obliged  us  to  come  out  and  show  that  there  was  reason  for  disaffection  and 
disloyalty  in  Ireland, 
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91  584  May  I  also  in  this  connexion  refer  your  Lordships  to  page  4737 ,  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
evidence  upon  the  same  point  ?~And  I  might  say  that  to  everyone  of  us.  it  was  a  most 

resrretabl  •  incident.  j  i  o  at 

91  585.  You  went  to  Mallow;  were  you  allowed  to  present  your  address ?— IS o,  we 

were’ driven  from  the  platform  by  a  column  of  police,  who  batoned  us. 

91  586.  Not  only  the  police,  but  I  think  the  military  also.— 1  he  military  were 
drawn  up,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  interference  of  a  humane  magistrate  named  Butler, 
the  people  would  have  been  all  slaughtered  by  those  in  charge.^  ,  .  •  • 

91  587.  Had  you,  or  those  with  you,  offered  any  provocation  to  be  treated  in  this 
.^ay  ? _ None,  whatever  ;  we  were  merely  standing  on  the  platform,  and  not  the  amvai 

^  91  588.  At  any  rate,  you  gentlemen,  who  believed  yourselves  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  national  feeling  in  Ireland  were  refused  access  to  the  place?— We  were  refused 
access  to  the  place ;  we  were  driven  away  out  of  the  station  altogether. 

91,589.  Did  that  have  an  effect  on  the  public  feeling? — It  had  the  effect  of 

^^^l^S^o'^^Did  anything  occur  on  this  occasion  in  the  conduct  of  yourself  or  those  with 
you.  ’to  justify  this  batoning  by  the  police  ?-Nothing  whatever. 

91  591.  You  are  pretty  well  accustomed  to  that  now  ? — Yes,  nearly  at  all  times  that 
we  practised  rights  or  privileges  of  the  people,  or  that  the  people  ought  to  have,  we 

91  592.  My  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  has  called  attention  to  your  speeches.  I 
think  he  has  read  extracts  from  them.  I  propose,  my  Lords,  to  read  from  the  Cork 
Daily  Herald  ”  ?— My  speech  at  Mallow  would  explain  my  position. 

91,593.  My  Lords,  this  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Harrington’s,  at  page  2,  column  8  : 

“  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  objection  to  the  few  obscure  individuals  in 
this  country  who  sympathise  with  English  rule,  and  wish  to  demonstrate  their 
loyalty  to  an  alien  system  of  Government ;  we  do  not  desire  to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  their  way;  but  when  the  recognised  organs  of  English  opinion, 
almost  with  one  accord,  were  making  the  Prince’s  visit  to  Ireland 
to  insult  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  the  people  s  leader,  and  the  great 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  they  deemed  it  their  duty  at  such  a  time  to  show  to  the 
enemies  of  Ireland  that  the  national  sentiment  of  the  people  was  in  no  way 
weakened  before  the  glare  of  British  royalty. 

Now  iuat  attend  to  this  ;  I  am  reading  from  Mr.  O’Brien’s  evidence  at  page  4743,  my 
Lords.  The  question  is  put  in  his  cross-examination  by  the  Attorney-Geneiai . 

“  There  is  no  loyalty  in  Ireland  at  all.  _  .  ^  .  -rm.  41, 

“  A  great  deal  of  it  is  utter  sham,  as  I  will  show  in  one  instant.  hen  the 

“  Prince  of  Wales  passed  Mallow  we  attempted  to  represent  to  him  the  true  st^ate 
»  of  feelino-  at  the  time.  The  loyalists  mustered  in  tremendous  force  with  their 
“  addresses”,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
“  Ireland  was  passing  that  way,  and  because  that  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
“  the  Queen’s  r^esentative,  was  a  person  who  had  a  leamng  towards 
“  Nationalists,  the  very  people  who  came  on  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
“  would  not  go  near  the  railway  station,  and  it  was  the  Nationalists,  the  peop  e 
“  who  had  attempted  to  tell  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  truth,  and  the  Nationalists 
“  alone,  who  greeted  the  Queen’s  representative. 

Were  you  aware  of  that  incident  ? — Yes. 

91,594.  {Sir  E.  James.)  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  it?— No,  at  the  arrival  of  or 

Aberdeen.  . 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Of  course  everybody  knows  as  much  about  this  as  Mr.  U  Oonnor. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  cross-examination  of  this  gentleman  was  directed  to  this. 

{The  President.)  This  is  something  that  occurred  apparently  a  year  afterwards. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Certainly. 

{The  President.)  The  cross-examination  has  been  directed  to  what  turned  upon  t  e 
occasion  of  the  Prince’s  visit. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  argument,  and  you  have  got  what  you  want. 
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91,595.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  Now  to  pass  from  that  to  another  point.  A  speech  of 
yours  was  alluded  to  on  the  8th  October  1888.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that  speech, 
Mr.  O’Connor,  have  you  it? — No. 

01,596.  I  will  not  discuss  how  far  it  is  fair  to  cross-examine  you  upon  it.  That  is  a 
speech  you  are  now  suffering  for? — Yes. 

91.597.  It  was  a  speech  made  after  this  Inquiry  had  commenced. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  No. 

{The  Witness.)  Yes,  the  7th  October. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Shortly  before  the  preliminary  meeting. 

{The  President.)  No,  that  was  in  September. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Before  the  actual  sittings  began. 

91.598.  {Mr.  Locktoood.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  speech  there? — No. 

91.599.  What  where  the  kind  of  offences  for  which  people  were  sent  to  prison  at  this 
time  that  you  made  that  speech  ? — For  making  speeches,  and  attending  meetings. 

91.600.  Selling  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — Selling  “  United  Ireland.” 

91.601.  Boohing  the  police? — Boohing  the  police  and  cheering  Mr.  Gladstone. 

91.602.  Of  course  we  know  these  were  offences  against  the  law,  but  I  am  entitled  to 
ask  you,  did  you  consider  them  crimes  ? — No,  I  do  not  consider  myself  morally  bound 
by  the  Coercion  Act,  and  I  stated  so  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  was  being 
passed,  and  I  have  maintained  that  attitude  towards  it. 

91.603.  Now,  please,  I  will  come  to  the  books  of  account  as  to  which  my  friend  has 

asked  you  some  question.  As  I  understand  this  little  book  ? - That  is  not  the  one — 

there  is  only  1002.  accounted  for  in  that  book. 

91.604.  No,  this  is  marked  John  O’Connor  1.  This  book  does  not  profess,  as  I 
understand,  to  represent  disbursements  made  from  time  to  time,  but  it  represents 
payments  made  by  you  when  you  came  out  of  gaol? — Yes  ;  when  I  came  out  of  gaol, 
everybody  to  whom  there  was  money  due  applied  to  me,  because  before  I  went  to 
prison  I  was  looked  upon  as  occupying  rather  a  prominent  position  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  although  I  had  no  formal  authority,  everyone  who  wanted  money  or 
assistance  of  any  kind  applied  to  me  ;  and  when  I  got  my  freedom  every  man  to  whom 
there  was  money  due  applied  to  me  for  payment,  and  I  came  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  I  said 
there  was  a  lot  of  money  due  to  men  about  Cork  for  various  purposes ;  that  it  occurred 
when  the  organisation  had  been  broken  up  by  Mr.  Forster  when  I  was  in  prison;  that 
some  of  those  expenses  may  have  been  recklessly  incurred  ;  but  I  said  that  was  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  and  I  thought  these  liabilities  ought  to  be  discharged,  for  the  credit 
and  character  of  our  movement ;  and  more  especially,  if  we  wished  to  establish  any 
other  movement  in  the  future,  that  we  should  have  a  good  character. 

91.605.  You  have  mentioned  the  purposes.  Just  give  me  some  of  the  purposes 
which  were  stated  to  you  as  the  purposes  in  respect  of  which  this  money  had  been 
expended  ? — For  the  defence  of  prisoners  ;  and  I  am.  happy  to  say  the  defence  resulted 
in  the  most  cases — in  the  overvs^helming  number  of  cases — in  ‘the  acquittal  of  the 
accused,  who  otherwise  would,  have  been  undefended  ;  and  also  in  the  support  of  some 
of  those  men  when  they  were  in  prison. 

91.606.  As  I  understand  Mr.  O’Connor,  broadly,  your  intention  was  to  secure  a  fair 
trial  for  these  persons  who  were  charged  ? — Yes,  that  was  always  my  desire. 

91.607.  Did  you,  rightly  or  wrongly — I  am  not  discussing  the  question  whether  you 
were  right  or  wrong ;  did  you  and  many  others  of  the  people  believe  that  they  were 
not  getting  fair  trials  ? — Yes,  I  was  convinced  about  it. 

91.608.  Now  you  allude  to  your  having,  in  the  case  of  O’Connell’s,  I  think  it  was, 
declined  to  pay  some  money  in  respect  of  his  defence  ? — That  impression  is  on  my 
mind,  and  I  will  have  it  verified  the  very  first  day  I  am  liberty,  if  I  am  discharged  in 
Ireland. 

91.609.  You  thought  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Leary  ? 
— ^Yes,  that  has  been  stated  publicly  over  and  over  again ;  and  there  was,  I  believe, 
blame  attached  to  the  Government  for  having  accepted  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  was 
a  known  murderer. 

91.610.  Believing  that  he  was  a  murderer,  or  believing  that  his  hands  were  imbrued 
with  crime  in  some  way,  you  did  not  wish  to  assist  in  his  defence? — Qu’te  so 

91.611.  And  was  that  principle  which  actuated  you  in  the  case  of  Connell  the 
principle  that  actuated  you  in  the  case  of  other  men  ? — Yes ;  you  find  deductions  from 
all  the  accounts  of  the  solicitors. 
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91.612.  Were  these  deductions  in  other  cases  made  in  respect  of  payments  claimed 
for  the  dkence  of  men  against  whom  you  believed  to  be  clear  ?— Yes. 

91.613.  And  in  those  cases  I  understand,  you  declined  to  make  payments  .  I  made 
deductions,  and  in  some  cases,  deductions  were  made  by  the  solicitors  themselves,  who 

took  a  smaller  amount  in  payment  for  a  large  bill.  ^  ^ 

91  614  I  may  perhaps  cover  the  whole  of  the  cross-examination  upon  these  accounts 
by  this  question.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  any  of  the  moneys  you  disbursed  go  towards 
encouraging  the  commission  of  crime  or  outrage  ? — No,  certainly  not;  and  I  remember 
when  I  applied  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  these  moneys,  he  was  always  kind  enough  to  give 
me  what  I  asked.  He  said,  “  I  trust  to  you,  Mr.  O’Connor,  to  see  that  you  are  not 
“  spending  any  of  this  money  for  purposes  that  will  not  bear  investigation  J  i 
had  always  that  caution  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  passing  through  my  mind  when  I  made  the 

^  91,615.  Then  in  addition  to  the  payment  for  the  defence  of  men,  would  there  be 

payments  for  the  relief  of  tenants  ? — Well -  ,  .  ,  at  rvv 

91,616.  I  mean  the  relief  of  tenants  who  had  engaged  in  litigation  ?--JNo.  i  here 
are  items  in  that  account  in  reference  to  the  rent  of  a  farm  well,  that  would  be 

rather  a  long  story  to  explain,  it -  r  4. 

91,517.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  is  a  wnt  here? — Yes,  that  is  a  writ  of  ejectment. 
ThatVas  a  farm,  I  think,  that  we  had  in  possession  that  I  wanted  to  give  back  to  the 

owner ;  we  had  to  pay  rent  for  it.  .  t»  ^  j  r 

91.618.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  see  the  matter  you  refer  to,  ‘  Kent  paid  on  farm 
“  27L  3s.  2>d.''  ? — There  are  several  items  for  rent  paid  on  the  same  account. 

91.619.  I  will  pass  over  the  other  questions  in  cross-examination  of  yourself 

yesterday  ? — I  got  that  money  refunded  afterwards  by  the  tenant.  , 

91.620.  As  a  Fenian,  Mr.  O’Connor,  I  understand  that  your  object  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Irish  Republic  ? — That  was  the  object.  _ 

91.621.  And  that  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of  arms  in  open  warfare  . 

Yes. 

9!  622.  This  question  has  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  but  I  must  ask  it  of  you, 
owing  to  the  line  of  cross-examination :  as  a  Fenian,  did  you  ever  lend  any 

countenance  to  the  commission  of  crime  or  outrage? — Never.  , 

91.623.  I  must  almost  apologise  for  putting  this  question  again  :  it  has  been  put  so 
often.  Is  it  absolutely  foreign  to  the  practice  of  Fenianism,  with  vmich  you  were 
connected  ?— Yes,  it  is  quite  foreign  to  the  disposition  of  every  good  Fenian,  because 
our  notions  of  Ireland  and  the  redemption  of  Ireland  were  of  a  chiyalric  nature.  _ 

91.624.  When  you  determined  to  give  up  Fenianism  and  associate  yourselves  with 
the  open  movement,  what  was  then  the  goal  which  you  had  in  view  in  the  work  which 
vou  undertook  ?— Well,  I  looked  upon  the  movement  that  was  being  established  by 
Mr.  Davitt,  and  that  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Parnell,  as  one  that  was  calculated  to 
embrace  all  the  people  of  Ireland  in  one  grand  effort  to  obtain  legislative  independence, 
because  I  was  rather  disappointed  with  the  Fenian  movement;  it  was  so  small  in  its 
compass,  and  so  few  people  joined  it,  and  particularly  so  few  people  who  were  able  to 
o-ive  it  material  assistance,  and  I  was  very  much  disappointed  it ;  and  I  gladly 
embraced  a  movement  that  was  likely  to  take  in  all  the  people  of  Ireland  in  one  grand 

movement  to  establish  legislative  independence. 

91  625.  After  you  left  Fenianism  and  associated  yourself  with  the  open  movement, 
had  you  anything  to  do  with  Fenianism  ? — Nothing  whatever,  except  that  I  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  th’e  Fenians  I  knew  before  as  members,  and  I  tried  to  attach  them, 

by  conversation  with  them,  to  the  organisation.  j  .  i 

91  626.  Was  that  one  of  the  objects  you  had  in  view,  namely,  to  persuade  other 
Fenians  to  give  up  the  views  they  had  urged  as  Fenians,  and  come  into  the  o^n  organi- 
satiop  with  yourself,  and  share  with  the  views  you  yourself  entertained  .  Yes,  and  i 
have  succeeded  in  a  great  many — I  might  say — illustrious  cases. 

91.627.  Under  those  circumstances,  and  being  anxious,  if  you  could,  to  innuence  the 
Fenians  in  this  direction,  did  you  think  it  advisable  to  put  up  the  backs  of  the  Fenians 
by  discountenancing  them  ? — It  would  be  a  course  that  would  be  likely  to  alienate  them 
from  us,  and  also  to  make  my  work  of  conversion  difficult. 

91.628.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Atkinson  as  to  your  having  seen  General  Millen  in 
Cork  ;  you  were  asked  as  to  the  date,  and  you  were  not  able  to  fix  the  date  ;  I  think, 
at  any  rate,  that  was  before  1880? — Yes,  that  was  before  1880. 
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91.629.  Then  you  had  actively  ranged  yourself  with  the  open  organisation  ? — Yes,  I 

had,  from  the  moment,  or  from  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  election  for  Cork 
City. 

91.630.  I  was  asking,  at  the  time  when  you  saw  General  Millen  at  Cork  City, 
whether  you  had,  at  that  time,  ranged  yourself  with  the  open  organisation — taken  the 
departure  from  Penianism  ? — AYhen  I  saw  General  Millen  I  had  not  any  connexion  with 
an  open  movement ;  of  course  I  have  not  admitted  I  saw  him  at  Cork. 

91.631.  You  very  candidly,  yesterday,  said  that  the  object  of  one  of  your  speeches 
was  to  disaffect  the  police ;  now  again,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  do  not  stop  to  consider  ? 
—I  do  not  think  the  word  “  disaffect  ”  I  ought  to  have  used;  his  Lordship  rather 
sprung  it  upon  me. 

{The  President.)  No,  indeed ;  I  did  not  use  it. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  I  will  recall  the  circumstances  ;  the  word  may  have  been  used 
by  counsel. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  used  the  word  “  corrupt,”  and  he  said  “  disaffect.” 

^  {The  Witness.)  What  I  should  have  said,  I  think,  was— what  was  in  my  mind  at  the 
time  I  made  the  speech  was— that  if  there  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  police  any  men 
who  thought  the  duties  of  a  policeman  irksome,  and  were  inclined  to  leave  the  police 
that  I  would  encourage  them  to  do  so,  first  of  all  giving  the  necessary  month’s  notice 
to  determine  his  engagement  with  the  Government.  It  was  certainly  a  speech  of 
encouragement ;  I  do  not  want  to - 

91.632.  Lightly  or  wrongly  were,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  police  of  Ireland  absolutely 
mistrusted  by  the  people  of  Ireland  ? — Not  so  much  then  as  they  have  become  since. 

91.633.  Do  you  mean  under  the  present  system  of  government  ? — Yes ;  at  the  time 
I  made  that  speech  it  was  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation  of  the  first  Coercion  Act, 
and  the  police  had  not  come  into  conflict  with  the  people  so  often  at  that  time. 

91.634.  Had  they  taken  part  in  emotions,  or  had  they  then  taken  part  to  the  same 
extent  ?— They  had  scarcely  been  engaged  at  all  in  evictions  up  to  that  time,  and  we 
were  all  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  police,  and  inclined  to  assist  them  in  every 
way  we  could  to  put  down  real  crime.  I  co-operated  with  them  I  know  more  than 
once  prior  to  that  period. 

91.635.  What  has  been  the  effect  since  the  employment  of  the  police  in  carrying  out 
the  incidents  of  eviction,  burning  the  houses  down  .  and  battering  in  the  doors  What 
has  been  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  people?— Well,  to  destroy  whatever  sympathy 
there  existed  between  the  police  and  the  people ;  the  people  now  regard  the  police  as 

their  enemies  instead  of  their  protectors,  and  -they  are  disinclined  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  any  way.  ^ 

T  ^  anything  as  to  the  Cartin  incident, 

i  think  you  sufficiently  answered  that  in  chief ;  you  gave  a  challenge  to  my  leariied 
triend  as  to  any  occasion  on  which  he  could  point  to  outrage  or  crime  followincr  upon 
any  speech  you  had  made ;  are  you  aware  of  any  ?— I  am  aware  of  none  ;  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  no  speech  of  mine  has  been  followed  by  outrage  anywhere,  because 
the  people  knew  so  well  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  commission  of  crime  or  outrao-e  I 
exerted  my  influence  in  that  direction. 

f  concerned,  we  have  a  period  extendino- 

trom  1879  up  to  the  last  speech  that  was  quoted  of  October  1888  ;  could  you  ^ive  ua 
any  approximate  iflea,  Mr.  O’Connor,  of  how  many  speeches  you  delivered  within  that 
period  that  have  been  reported  in  the  paper ;  can  you  tell  us  within  one  hundred  ;  I  mean 
at  which  Government  reporters  were  present  ?— At  one  period,  just  before  my  arrest  I 
used  to  speak,  I  suppose,  at  public  meetings  every  Sunday,  and  I  used  to  make  about 
two  speeches  es^ery  Sunday,  at  anv  rate,  at  meetine-s  of  the  Nn.tioTinl  T.enrmo 
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91  639  I  mifflit  have  an  instance  of  one  speech?— I  have  not  got  the  maniwcnpt. 
91,640.  It  is  reported  in  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  of  the  6th  July  1885,  the  Holycross 

speech  ? — Yes. 

91  641.  Have  you  got  the  Government  report  of  it  there?  Yes. 

91  642  Now  illustrate  what  you  have  just  now  said  ;  will  you  read  from  the 
Government  report  the  words  attributed  to  you  ?— Well,  it  is  not  so  much  the  words 
attributed  to  me,  as  the  words  omitted. 

91,643.  Read  what  it  is.  ,  •.  j  j  i. 

(Sir  IL  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  say  these  copies  were  landed  to  my 

learned  friend  at  the  earliest  part  of  these  proceedings,  and  we  asked  whether  they 
challenged  the  accuracy  of  them,  and  they  did  not  challenge  the  accuracy  of  any 
report  We  had  the  reporters  here  to  prove  them,  and  to  be  cross-examined  it  any 
question  arose.  Now,  if  it  is  stated  that  they  are  inaccurate,  it  puts  us,  and  some  of 

the  reporters,  in  a  difficult  position.  •  .i,  4. 

{Mr.  Loclcwood.)  How  could  my  learned  friend  call  upon  us  to  say  in  that  period  as 

to  the  accuracy  or  not  of  any  of  these  speeches  ?  ^  ^  ^  *4. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  trouble  about  it 

further. 

(Sir  JI.  James.)  That  is  sufficient.  I  should  have  thought  the  persons  who  made 
the  speeches  could  have  been  applied  to,  to  know  it  they  were  correctly  reported, 

( The  President.)  I  suppose  it  must  be  taken  it  was  admitted  generally  that  they  were 
correct ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  prevent  a  particular  question  being  put. 

(Sir  Gs  Bussell.)  What  ia  the  question  1  rvhl.or 

(The  Witness.)  In  one  report  here  it  says  “  no  rent  should  be  paid,  and  the  other 
report  of  my  speech  says  no  rent  could  be  paid,  because  no  rent  was  made. 

91,644.  {Sir  H.  James.)  What?— “  Because  no  rent  was  made. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  should  like  to  see  the  context  of  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Let  me  look  at  the  extract  you  refer  to.  r  4.  9  t  ^  4^ 

h,645.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  is  the  contemporary  report  you  refer  to  1  reter  to 
the  report  in  the  “  Cork  Examiner,”  and  I  have  marked  a  number  of  passages  there, 
and  then  it  alludes  to  a  statement  of  mine  respecting  landgrabbers.  •  ,  ^ 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Here  it  is.  This,  my  Lord,  is  a  speech  which  is  on  the  printed  note, 

page  108  :  “  no  rent  should  be  paid.” 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  this  Holycross? 

(ilfr.  Loclcwood.)  Yes,  Holycross. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Read  the  context. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.) 

“  I  was  told  by  a  landlord,  who  farms  2,000  acres,  that,  though  he  employed 
the  highest  system  of  agriculture  for  the  last  two  years,^  he  failed  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  his  land.  Well,  if  this  is  the  case  in  England'  where  they  have  all 
the  advantages  of  capital,  how  is  it  to  be  with  the  Irish  farmer  who  has  no 
capital,  who  is  being  ground  down  by  a  system  of  rack-rent  and  landlord 
tyranny  until  the  very  soil  is  being  ground  out.” 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  should  be  “soul”  ?— Certainly. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.) 

“  Soul  is  being  ground  out  of  him,^  and  the  very  land  reduced  into  a  state  of 
“  barrenness.  No  rent  should  be  paid. 

Now  I  will  read  from  the  report  of  the  “  Cork  Examiner. 

{Sir  H.  Jaynes.)  That  is  an  extract. 

91,646.  {Mr.  Lockwood.) 

“  How  was  it  with  the  Irish  farmer  who  had  no  capital,  and  who  had  been 
ground  down  by  a  system  of  rack-renting  and  landlord  tyranny,  under  which 
the  very  soul  was  ground  out  of  him.  Rent  could  not  be  paid.  (  eers.) 
They  were  on  the  eve  of  a  new  struggle,  in  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
issue  a  no-rent  manifesto  (cheers)  to  bring  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  up  to  t  at 
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‘‘  sticking  point  when  he  would  put  his  back  against  the  ditch,  saying,  ‘Here 
1  stand,  I  will  pay  no  rent,  and  I  will  stick  to  my  farm  at  the  same  time.’  ” 

—I  proceed  to  say,  no  rent  has  been  paid  ;  I  proceed,  in  the  course  of  my  speech  to 

{Mr  Lochwood.)  It  is  the  “Cork  Examiner”  of  the  5th  July  1885.  My  learned 
frieno  Sir  Henry  James  is  perfectly  justified  in  saying  I  am  readino-  from  an  extract 
An  extract  was  put  before  me,  verified  by  a  clerk  in  the  newspaper”  office  ;  but  I  will 
^  m  the  paper.  I  thought  perhaps,  I  might  be  permitted  to  read  it. 

91,647.  Now,  with  regard  to  another  matter.  You  were  asked,  I  think,  whether 
you  Knew  anything  about  the  M.artyr’s  Fund.  You  say  you  never  heard  of  that?— 

wl^^ch  you  had  any  connexion,  or  of  which  indeed 
you  had  any  knowledge  ?  With  regard  to  the  Poff  and  Barrett  matter,  I  went  very 
fully  into  that.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  which  had 
escaped  my  recollection.  It  is  on  the  question  of  jury  packing.  You  told  us  some- 
^ing  about  it  yesterday.  What  is  this  extract ?  From  what  paper  are  these  taken? 
about  the  Cork  jurors  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Cork  papers 
5?,  remember  which  ?— From  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  I  think 

?— About  the  1884  assize,  I  think. 

m  a  matter  within  your  own  knowledge  ?— Yes,  it  is 

91.653.  {Mr.  Lochwood.)  Do  you  remember  when  that  meeting  took  nlace  ? _ It 

ye^erdiy^  ^  speeches  on  which  I  was  cross-examined 

91.654.  You  were  not  present  at  the  meeting,  I  think,  yourself,  were  you  ?— I  was 
not^present  at  the  meeting,  but  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  organization 

■  0^  the  meeting  ?— Well,  I  suggested  to  some  of  the  people 

m  Cork  that  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  towards  them  ought  to  be  taken  notice  If  bv 
them.  The  Crown  prosecutors  were  challenging  every  man  of  Catholic  religion,  and 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance  felt  in  the  city  amongst  the  city  jurors  ^ 

took  plale  subsequently  a  meeting  took  place  ?— Yes,  I  know  that  meeting 

91  657.  Although  you  were  not  present,  I  will  find  the  exact  reference  to  this.  It 
will  be  found  reported  in  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  I  suppose,  about  the  29th  November  ?  — 
i  nave  the  paper  from  which  I  have  cut  it. 

91,658  Then  you  can  give  mo  that?— I  can  look  it  up  for  you  afterwards;  in  fact 
i  can  tell  you  now.  t 

{The  President.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  this  is  a  presentment  of  the  jury  ? 

{Mr.  Lochwood.)  No,_  my  Lord,  it  is  a  meeting— “  an  influential  meeting.”  I 
leading  from  the  heading  of  the  paper.  ^ 

{The  President.)  I  thought  it  was  a  presentment  of  the  grand  jurv 
{Air.  Lochwood.)  No.  J  a- 

(Y/ie  President  )  Well,  I  do  not  think  wo  can  have  a  mere  public  meeting. 

{Air.  Loclcmd.)  It  was  in  this  direction  I  was  going  to  put  it  to  your  Lordship 
as  showing  that  the  view  was  entertained  by  many  persons  of  influence  and  position. 

T  It  ^as  been  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  there  was  that  feelinn 

carry™  fortheir”  ““  ^  Jo-  t< 

{Mr.  Lochwood.)  my  Lord ;  then  if  I  take  the  fact,  I  am  willino-  to  adopt  the 

Telfifthislirlw^^  "  ^ 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  object  to  that  statement. 
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/Q.V  TT  Tames  )  Then,  my  Lord,  we  get  into  great  difficulty  ;  I  mean  on  the  ground 
of  evidence  It  may  be  that  some  persons  objected  to  their  individually  being  objected 
f  TW  was  a  protest  they  might  make.  Whether  there  was  an  objection  to  all 
Catholic  jurors  being  objected  to,  or  whether  they  were  objected  to  could  not  be  given 

fPh^^resident)  No^  I  think  you  must  be  contented  with  that,  Mr.  Lockwood.  I 
do  lot  want  to  enter  further  into  this  question  of  what  is  called  jury-packing 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  my  Lord;  but  for  giving  expression  to  the  feeling  that  called 
thLe  people  together,  I  would  seem  to  have  merited,  or  to  have  come  under  your 
censure  yesterdSy,  although  the  practice  of  jury-packing  was  allowed. 

(Ihe  President.)  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  allusion  to  the  subject. 

(Mr  Davitt.)  With  your  Lordship’s  permission  1  would  like  t( 
questions  arising  out  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  cross-examination. 

(T/te  President.)  Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

91,659.  Mr.  Atkinson  asked  you  if  a  man  named  Farrell  called  upon  jou  in  Cork? 

~~9i!q60.  You  told  me  yesterday  an  American  named  Maedermott  called  upon  you  at 

^^Do°yOT  know  whether  Maedermott  was  a  man  who  had  aliases  ? 

(The  Preddint.)  I  remember  interrupting  this  line  of  examination  about  Maedermott. 
FTp  -was  not  introduced  in  the  cross-examination,  Mr.  Davitt. 

(Mr  Pavitt.)  Mr.  Atkinson  did  not  use  Maedermott  s  narne,  but  in  a  subsequen 
question  he  asked  the  witness  :  “  Did  any  one  come  to  you  from  America  from  the 

“  Clan-na-Gael  ”  ? 

remember  Maedermott  talking  to  you  about  the  Clan- 
m  (rael  in  Cork  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  referred  to  the  C.an-na-Gael. 

Ss  Did  he  show  you  a  letter  from  O’Donovan  Eossa  ?-Yes,  he  showed  me  a 

’^TAerwlstra^ha^Ze  a  notorious  fact  that  lO’Donovan  Eossa  was  connected 

with  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— Well,  I  do  not  remember  that.  ^  Ancrnst' 

(Mr  Davitt.)  I  want  upon  this  question  to  read  from  the  Irish  World,  of  ^^gus 
05th  1883  an  account  of  the  doings  of  this  Maedermott  in  Cork,  who  promoted 
dyt’mite  ouT^^^^  in  that  and  othe?  cities,  my  allegation  being  that  at  that  time  he 
was  in  the  pay  of  Government  officials  in  Ireland. 

(Sir  H  James.)  But  then  that  must  be  proved  first.  ivr  tv  -f-f 

(The  President.)  Whatever  inclination  I  might  have  had  to  indulge  you,  Mr  davitt, 

is  put  an  end  to  by  that  statement.  You  know  I  cannot  take  these  statements,  making 

o-pnpral  chareres  ao'ainst  the  Government,  without  proof.  t  •  i  ixr  i  j  >>  j  j-t, 

®  Z  S  )  Well,  my  Lord,  I  am  offering  proof  from  the  “  Insh  World,  and  the 

“  Irish  World  ”  is  permitted  to  be  proof  against  US.  ^ 

(The  President.)  Yes,  it  is  admissible  in  evidence  if  and  wnen  it  is  shown  to  be 

acting  in  combination  with  yon ;  but  it  is  not  evidence  when  it  makes  a  statement 

again^st  any  particular  individuals  connected  with  the  English  Government.  Th 

Maedermott  had  a  conversation  with  the  witness,  in 

which  conversation  he  talked  about  dynamite.  .  .  riarae  which 

IThe  rreddont.)  Yes,  I  had  occasion  to  say  with  reference  to  this  very  name  whicli 

was  introduced  bkre,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  tell  us  his  conversation  with  1  do  not 

I allegation  against  the  Government,  my  Lord, 

which  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove. 

(The  President.)  But  you  must  prove  it  m  a  legal  manner. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  O’Connor.  ..  j  -i-i, 

(The  President.)  I  am  bound  to  say,  Mr.  Davitt,  you  have  always  acted  with  propriety 
in  regard  to  hny  objection  which  has  been  made  to  your  cross-examination,  but  I  must 
rule  that  you  are  not  entitled  to  ask  him  a  question  upon  a  conversation. 

{Mr.  Da,vitt.)  Of  course,  I  bow  to  your  Lordship  s  ruling. 
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Mr.  Daniel  Crilly,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

91.665.  You  are  member  for  North  Mayo,  I  believe? — Yes,  I  was  elected  in  1885 
without  opposition,  and  again  in  1886  without  any  opposition. 

91.666.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I  am  a  journalist. 

91.667.  Previous  to  your  election  did  you  occupy  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
“  Nation  ”  newspaper  ? — Yes,  it  was  part  of  my  journalistic  career.  I  have  been  a 
journalist  for  the  last  12  years,  five  of  those  12  years  having  been  spent  on  the 
“  Nation.” 

91.668.  When  did  you  enter  on  the  stafiT  of  the  “  Nation  ”  ? — I  joined  the  “  Nation  ” 
in  the  first  week  in  January  1881. 

91.669.  During  your  connexion  with  the  “Nation”  more  than  one  newspaper,! 
believe,  was  published  at  the  ofiice  of  the  newspaper  ? — More  than  one.  Three  papers 
were  published  in  the  office ;  the  “  Weekly  News  ”  and  a  little  periodical  called  “.Young 
Ireland.” 

91.670.  The  “Nation”  and  “Weekly  News”  were  both  what  are  called  news¬ 
papers? — Yes,  those  were  newspapers. 

91.671.  Did  you  take  a  part  in  the  editing  of  those  papers  ?— Yes,  the  principal 
part ;  in  sub-editing  rather,  not  in  the  editing. 

91.672.  During  that  time  did  there  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  “Nation”  news¬ 
paper  frequent  denunciations  of  crime  ? — Very  frequent  denunciations. 

91.673.  Some  of  those  were  written  by  yourself  ? — Some  of  them  were  written  by 
myself,  yes.  I  may  say  in  that  connexion  that  if  I  had  the  time  I  had  intended 
during  the  Whitsuntide  holidays, my  Lord,  to  have  gone  over  the  files  of  the  “Nation,” 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  from  1881  to  1885  I  should  have  got  numerous  denunciations 
written  by  myself,  but  I  found  on  reaching  my  home  in  Dublin  the  files  of  the  news¬ 
papers  were  here  in  London. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  will  just  read  one  or  two.  The  first  is  the  “  Nation,”  of  the 
4th  of  June  1881. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Has  not  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  put  this  in.  Did  not  this 
come  in  under  Mr.  Sullivan  ? 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

{The  Witness.)  Not  this  extract. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Mr.  Crilly  was  one  of  the  sub-editors. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Did  not  Mr.  Sullivan  put  these  denunciations  in  ? 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  think  not. 

{The  Witness.)  Not  these  particular  ones. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  His  book  did  not  extend  beyond  speeches.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  waste  any  time  over  them.  I  will  merely  present  Mr.  Crilly  for  cross- 
examination  ;  I  will  not  waste  your  Lordship’s  time.  Some  of  these  are  denunciations 
which  have  been  put  in  evidence  and  some  not  put  in,  written  by  himself. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

91.674.  Did  you  belong  to  the  old  Land  League? — I  cannot  say  that  I  belonged  to 
it  officially.  I  took  a  pretty  active  part  in  Dublin  in  the  Land  League  movement  from 
1881  after  I  joined  the  “  Nation.” 

91.675.  Were  you  in  Dublin  before  1881,  before  you  joined  the  “  Nation  ”  ? — Except 
on  my  holidays  £  was  in  Liverpool,  engaged  in  business  in  Liverpool  before  1881,  and 
I  invariably  visited  Dublin  once  a  year  on  my  holidays. 

91.676.  That  I  do  not  mean.  Your  occupation  kept  you  at  Liverpool  ? — Up  to  that 
period,  yes. 

91.677.  Then  when  did  you  join  the  “Nation”? — I  joined  the  “Nation”  in  the 
first  week  in  January  1881. 

91.678.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Never. 

91.679.  Or  take  any  part  in  it  ? — Never.  Not  because  I  thought  it  wrong  to  join 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  but  because  I  have  believed  all  my  life  that  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  could  never  be  righted  by  secret  or  revolutionary  methods. 
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01  680  Of  course  I  will  take  your  answer.  Neither  prior  to  1881,  nor  subsequently, 

had  YOU  anything  to  do  with  ii  ?-  Neither  prior  nor  since. 

o/gSI  Then  %u  apparently  took  no  part,  as  you  say,  in  the  naanagement  of  the 
1  Leao-ue  Were  you  an  ordinary  member  ?— I  was  an  ordinary  memb^. 
m  682  Did  you  attend  the  meetings? -Yes,  I  attended  the  meetings  in  Dublin. 

91  683’  I  suppose  you  had  full  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Land  League  ?— I  had  entire  confidence,  because  Mr.  Parnell  was  at  its  head,  and  I  had 

confidence  know  of  what  was  done  in  the  management  of  the  Land 

League,  you  would  approve  of  it  ? — I  would,  so  far  as  I  knew. 

91  685  So  far  as  you  knew  ? — Yes.  ,  ,  ,  i. 

9l’c80  Of  course  your  responsibility  is  limited  by  your  knowledge.  1  on  were  not 
aware  of  wbat  was  going  on  l-Exoept  what  came  under  my  own  personal  notice  m 

Dublin  and  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers.  , 

91  687  Which  was  open  to  the  public  ? — Which  was  open  to  the  public. 

91  688!  So  whatever  was  done  by  the  executive  or  the  branches  under  the  orders  ot 

the  executive,  you  would  know  nothing  about  ?  Nothing.  .  i.  ^  f 

91  689  Your  confidence  was  complete  ?— My  confidence  was  complete,  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  ’Parnell  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Mr.  Harrington  was  secretary  ;  at  least,  not 

°^916^()!^I  think  your  speeches  were  late  speeches?  This  refers  to  a  period  in 

uiirrn  tlip  Plan  of  Campaign.  You  have  made  speeches - ? — Innumerable. 

oSl  Sit  you  have  made  some  in  1886  and  1887  ?-In  1880  and  1887  1  made  a 

i*tldnk^i  have  one  of  yours  that  you  made  on  the  20th  of  September,  188o. 
Do  you  recollect  it  ?  —If  you  mention  the  place,  probably  I  shall. 

91.693.  At  a  place  called  Mayo,  Queen’s  County  ?— Yes.  I  remember  having  been 

91.694.  And  speaking  ?— Yes,  I  remember  speaking  there. 

91  695  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  National  League  ?— Yes,  I  daresay  it  was. 

I  have  not  any  distinct  recollection  of  the  terms  of  my  speech  except  that  I  believe  it 
has  been  put  in  evidence  against  me. 

91  696.  I  will  read  what  you  said.  Perhaps  it  will  call  it  to  your  mind  . 

“  In  the  system  which  seeks  to  maintain  in  our  country  British  misrule,  the 
land-grabber  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  informer,  the  spy,  and  the  hangman, 
that  trinitv  of  miscreants  to  be  found  at  one  time  on  the  bench  and  at  another 
time  in  the  Council  Chamber  in  Downing  Street;  they  try  to  break  the  hopes 
and  thwart  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people.  The  land-grabber  is  in 
fit  company  in  the  associations  of  these  people.  The  man  who  would  enter 
into  ocmipation  of  a  homestead  from  which  his  neighbour  had  been  thrown  out 
on  the  highway,  and  cultivate  the  farm  that  had  been  so  evicted,  and  so  increase 
the  money  of  the  grasping  landlord,  would  as  readily  swear  away  Ins  nation  s 
liberty  o/put  the  rope  round  the  neck  of  a  man  and  end  his  ife.  Remember, 
.nch  a  man  is  an  enemy  of  Ireland’s  rights,  and  is  a  craven  who  would  wish  to 
iniure  his  country.  Let  him  be  an  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.  Let  his  name 
cro'^  down  to  history  as  that  of  a  craven  horrid  creature  who  happened  to  be  born 
in  this  Isle.  Hand  him  down  a  tarnished  reputation,  so  that  his  children  in 
davs  to  come  when  Ireland  is  a  free  nation,  when  the  banner  of  Irish  nationality 
i^itloating  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  a  free  country,  then  men  will  point  to 

them  and  say  ‘  These  are  the  children  of  a  man  who  when  y«'“pT?y‘su!uvM 
^  ‘  for  her  liberties  tried  to  stab  her  to  the  heart.  Vow  to  do  what  T.  D.  bullivan, 

■  who  has  been  quoted  on  this  platform  to-day,  asks  . 
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No  wite  shall  live,  and  till,  and  seed 
“  ‘The  land,  however  fair. 

From  which  an  honest  man  has  been 
Thrown  forth  on  the  roadside  bare. 
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“  Now,  you  cannot  put  down  this  system  of  land-grabbing  and  grass-grabbing 
“  if  you  are  not  united  and  determined.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  you  to 
“  injure  a  single  hair  on  the  head  of  one  of  these  land-grabbers  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
“  for  you  to  put  upon  him  any  physical  punishment,  because  the  moment  you  do 
“  that  you  give  the  victory  to  him,  and  you  injure  the  national  cause  in  Ireland. 
“  You  can  break  him,  you  can  defeat  him,  by  your  silence  and  contempt,  quite  as 
“  thoroughly  as  a  heavy  hammer  could  crush  the  root  of  an  orange.  To-day,  and 
“  for  the  last  three  months,  the  papers  of  England  and  of  Ireland  have  been 
“  teeming  with  fearful,  vivid,  and  blood-curdling  descriptions  of  the  condition 
“  of  Spain  under  the  affliction  of  cholera,  and  I  have  read  even  in  the  London 
“  papers  of  the  stampede  that  would  take  place  even  in  a  crowded  street  when 
“  one  would'be  stricken  down  with  the  fearful  illness.  That  moment  his  friends 
“  would  leave  him,  and  let  him  lie  there,  till  death  would  put  an  end  to  his 
“  struggles.  Treat  the  land-grabber  in  the  same  way.  There  is  contamination 
“  in  the  presence  of  the  land-grabber.  Those' who  associate  with  land-grabbers 
“  may  become  land-grabbers  themselves.  Keep  from  these,  and  you  will  put  an 
“  end  to  the  British  government  in  Irelard — the  spy,  the  informer,  and  the 
“  hangman,  and  the  land-grabber.” 

I  gather  from  that  that  you  were  in  favour  of  boycotting  of  the  last  degree  ?  — 
Undoubtedly — short  of  injury.  I  do  not  know,  Sir  Henry  James,  if  you  will  quote  the 
authority  you  are  reading  from  ? 

91.698.  Which  is  that? — That  report. 

91.699.  It  is  a  report  vLich  has  been  furnished  to  the  solicitors  and  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  and  has  been  accepted  as  correct  ? — Was  it  taken  by  a  police  note-taker? 

91.700.  Yes,  by  a  reporter.  I  will  give  you  the  name  of  the  reporter. 

{Mr.  LocJcivood.)  You  must  not  say  it  has  been  accepted  as  accurate  by  me. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes. 

[Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  agree  generally,  but  I  do  not  think  my  learned  friend  should  use 
that  expression,  “  accepted  as  correct,”  so  as  to  disentitle  us,  or  any  of  the  witnesses, 
whose  speeches  may  be  reported,  to  point  out  any  inaccuracy. 

91.701.  {Sir  Henry  James.)  I  do  not  think  so  for  a  moment.  What  has  occurred 
was,  that  whenever  my  friends  required  proof  of  the  speeches  being  correct,  they 
furnished  us  with  notice.  Several  were  served,  and  those  we  have  proved,  but,  of 
course,  when  it  is  read  over  to  the  witness  he  may  say  it  is  inaccurate  ? — I  will  accept, 
undoubtedly,  the  general  spirit  of  that  denunciation  of  land-grabbing,  but  I  would  also 
ask  you  to  read  a  passage  or  two  before  where  you  commenced,  in  justice  to  me, 
where  you  will  find  that  I  advised'  the  people  not  to  injure  a  hair  on  the  head  of  a 
land-grabber. 

91.702.  The  reason  I  read  this  is  because  we  marked  it  before  ? — Of  course  I  accept 
the  general  spirit  of  that  denunciation.  It  was  very  strong,  but  I  think  land-grabbing 
deserved  it. 

91.703.  I  will  read  with  pleasure  anything  you  wish.  I  do  not  see  anything  of  that 
character  myself  ? — If  you  will  pass  it  up  to  me  perhaps  I  could  .find  it. 

91.704.  I  think  what  you  refer  to  is  that  I  read.  I  did  read  a  statement  not  to 
injure  a  person? — No,  I  do  not  think  you  read  that.  Sir  Henry. 

91.705.  Indeed,  I  did  ? — If  you  will  repeat  it  I  will  see  whether  it  is  the  same 
as  I  refer  to. 

91.706.  You  say  here,  “  The  land-grabber  is  in  fit  company  in  the  association  of 
“  these  people.” 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  point  ? 

My  point  is,  that  although  that  is  a  very  strong  denunciation  of  land-grabbers,  the 
spirit  of  which  I  accept,  I  say  that  in  the  same  speech  I  actually  advise  the  people  not 
in  any  way  to  physically  injure  these  land-grabbers  whom  I  was  denouncing. 

91.707.  {Sir  Henry  James.)  I  think  this  is  what  you  wish,  and  what  I  have  read. 
“  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  you  to  injure  a  single  hair  on  the  head  of  one  of  these 
“  land-grabbers,  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  put  upon  him  any  physical  punishment  ”  ? 
— Yes. 

91.708.  I  read  that  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  must  apologise. 
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91,709.  Not  at  all.  That  being  there,  that  represents  your  opinion?— It  does, 

one  of  the  witnesses,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Biggar,  said,  anything  short  of 
physical  Tiolence  you  approve  of  in  the  shape  of  boycotting  ?-In  the  shape  of  boycotting 

1  y^^°'^„„ther  speech,  but  I  think  that  fairly  represents  what  you  wish  to 

%T"2"m:LTt‘at““”u;r  I  understood  Mr.  Harrington  was 

aboul  to  rerd  something  from  tho"“  Nation”  of  the  4th  of  June,  in  which  he  says 

‘tflTs  VhlrrifMeT^W^IeTwhat  is  in  it.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  Smpsey 

Mr  Harrinsrton  ?  ,  •  i.  xv. 

d  ®"^c\:tiro/crfrT^^^^^  LTr:cr?e?i:nd?^g‘r ^h: 

tToM  fo  id-fdo  -  “f:r"^h\:h  fwl  rrnd 

paragraph  written  the  time  in  llsi  we  would 

welcome  any  landlord,  and  receive  with  gratitude  any  just  abatement  that  the  mndlord 
would  give,  and  I  myself  wrote  this 

“If  every  Irish  landlord  in  Ireland  had  the  strong  good  sense  and  kind  y 
j.  *,•  ^  4-i,p  ■Rot-1  of  Portarlinffton  tlie  land  question  might  be  very  easily 

::  Lonteneouslvlnd  he  has  acceded  Griffith’s  valuation  from 

“  Ml  his  tenants,  and  has  accompanied  this  concession  by  words  as  timely  as  they 

“  are  generous.” 

“  wc  s  ran 

Qi  717  Were  vou  responsible  for  the  leading  articles  .  JNo.  o  i  v.  ttq 

9i:n8:  Who  wi  ’-^Either  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullilan  or  Mr.  Clancy,  both  of  whom  have 

’’"9I  ?irofcoSse  the  paper  is  read  together.  Are  you  aware  that 

naSr  there  is  a  denunciation  of  all  londlords  as  being  the  cause  of 

Knee  t-I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  such  an  article  appeared,  because  I  think 

tProTiiTiion  of  the  country  was  that  landlordism  was  responsible  for  It. 

*91,720!  At  any  rate  there  is  an  acknowledgement  of  Lord  Portarlington  s  action  .- 
Yes,  • 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington, 

Ql  721  You  were  asked  as  to  boycotting.  In  any  case  did  you  ever  know  boy- 
cotting  to  be  practised  against  a  cLerva}ive  who  had  supplied  goods  to  either 

some  gentlemen  from  coundes 

™iftL*brrnXofjreN“ 

showing  in  other  counties  outside  those  we  have  dealt  with,  as  we  Y® 

in  t^nmeofthe  counties  implicated,  that  there  was  an  active  organisation  with  the 
legitimate  objects  which  we  attribute  to  the  League  ?  They  wiU  not  be  long  witnesses, 

"I^L^&n^TATyrmSfurtltl^^^  to  invite  any  observation  from  me? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  Then  I  will  not  make  one. 
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{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  was  not  asking  your  Lordskip  not  to  accept  the  evidence. 
Indeed,  1  am  very  anxious  that  your  Lordship  should  accept  this  evidence,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  objection  to  it. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  only  observation  I  have  to  make  is  that,  I 
suppose,  we  are  all  equally  anxious  that  this  inquiry  should  come  to  an  end  at  some 
time  or  other. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  believe  there  is  a  very  wide-spread  wish  in  that  direction  ; 
and  I  really  think  my  Lord — I  am  sure  I  am  not  now  taking  any  credit  to  myself, 
because  the  credit  should  be  given  where  credit  is  due — that  very  great  credit  attaches 
to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
this  question  of  evidence.  He  has  perused  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  and  rejected  a 
great  deal,  and  selected  some. 

{The  President.)  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands  as  it  is, 
only  hoping  that  you  will  make  it  as  short  as  you  possibly  can.  It  is  becoming  a  very 
serious  thing  to  the  administration  of  justice  that  we  should  be  detained  so  very  long 
from  our  other  duties. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  some  of  us  would  like  indeed  to  return  to  our  duties 
also. 


Edward  Gallagher  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

91.722.  You  reside  at  Strabane  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

91.723.  Were  you  chairman  of  the  town  commissioners  there  ? — Yes. 

91.724.  In  Ulster? — Yes. 

91.725.  You  are  one  of  the  poor  law  guardians  there  ? — Yes. 

91.726.  Are  you  a  member  also  of  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes  ; 
I  am  the  treasurer. 

91.727.  I  want  to  take  you  very  briefly  through  this.  Are  all  the  town  commis¬ 
sioners,  with  two  exceptions,  members  of  the  League? — Yes;  they  are  all  members 
except  those  two  town  commissioners,  and  those  are  Nationalists,  and  I  think 
members  of  the  Protestant  Home  Rule  Association. 

91.728.  Do  you  remember  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  being  formed  in  Strabane  ? — 
Yes,  I  do,  just  immediately  after  it  was  started  in  Dublin. 

91.729.  Was  that  in  January  1880  ? — About  then. 

91.730.  And  did  you  have  public  meetings  of  that  Land  League? — Yes,  there  were 
several. 

91.731.  And  were  they  attended  by  people  of  all  denominations?  —  Yes,  they 
were. 

91.732.  How  long  did  this  branch  of  the  Land  League  continue  to  exist? — Until  it 
was  suppressed  by  Mr.  Forster. 

91.733.  After  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  was  a  branch  of  the  National  League 
established  soon  ? — Yes. 

91.734.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  ? — The  parish  priest  of  Strabane  is  at  present 
the  president. 

91.735.  What  is  his  name? — The  Reverend  Father  O’Hagan. 

91.736.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — He  was  another  priest.  Father  McConnelly. 

91.737.  Who  constitute  the  members  of  the  National  League  at  Strabane  at  the 
present  time  ?  —  The  business  people  and  the  working  men,  and  others  just  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

91.738.  How  often  does  it  meet? — It  meets  every  Wednesday. 

91.739.  Now  just  one  word  with  regard  to  the  denunciation  of  outrages.  Have 
there  been  frequent  denunciations  of  outrage  ? — There  has  always  been  in  the  event  of 
an  outrage  occurring,  no  matter  where  ;  it  was  denounced,  as  it  was  regarded  as  very 
much  against  the  interest  of  the  Irish  people  generally. 

91.740.  And  has  the  League  in  times  of  excitement  always  warned  the  people  about 
outrage  ? — It  has.  It  has  always  warned  them  in  those  times  at  public  meetino-s  or 
election  times  to  control  themselves,  and  I  may  say  also,  at  those  anniversaries  ?t  has 
restrained  the  National  Party,  such  as  the  15th  August  or  25th  March,  from  holding 
a  demonstration  which  they  usually  held  ;  and  also,  that,  if  demonstrations  are  made 
by  the  Orangemen  on  the  12th  July,  not  to  interfere  in  any  way ;  and  I  may  say  there 
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have  been  processions  in  Strabane  since  the  adoption  of  the  Land  League,  although 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  Nationalists  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  have  never 
been  interfied  with  ;  and  previously  to  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  their  passing 
through  the  town  with  demonstrations. 

91,741.  In  your  opinion  has  the  establishment  of  the  National  League  in  this, 
district  been  beneficial  in  the  course  of  peace  and  order? — Most  unquestionably. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

91.742.  One  general  question  ?  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
widespread  distrust  in  Ireland  of  what  are  known  as  Castle  officials  ? — Yes  ;  I  know 
that  from  my  own  knowledge. 

91.743.  And  that  distrust  would  extend  to  the  head  of  the  detective  department  of 
the  Irish  constabulary  ?— Undoubtedly. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

91.744.  You  said  something  about  belonging  to  a  Home  Rule  League.  Was  that 
before  the  Land  League  was  established  ?  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  that. 

91.745.  Yes,  you  did?  —  I  mentioned  that  two  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
Commissioners  are  members  of  the  Protestant  Home  Rule  Association,  I  believe. 

91.746.  That  is  what  you  may  have  said  ? — That  is  what  I  intended  to  have  said. 

91^747.  Did  you  belong  to  any  association  before  you  belonged  to  the  Land 

League  ? — No  association  whatever,  nor  no  society  of  anj  kind. 

91.748.  I  suppose  Tyrone  is  a  county  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in 
political  opinion  ? — A  great  deal  of  difference. 

91.749.  Acute  political  opinion? — Yes,  very  acute. 

91.750.  Tyrone  had  been  a  very  quiet  county  indeed,  and  very  free  from  crime 
before  the  year  1878  or  1880.  You  know  that  to  be  the  case  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

91.751.  The  returns  for  1877  are  four  agrarian  crimes. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  in  the  returns  for  1887  there  are  four  agrarian  crimes,  of 
which  two  were  threatening  letters  or  notices,  only  one  injury  to  property  ,and  one 
arson ;  in  1878  there  are  only  three  crimes,  of  which  two  were  threatening  notices  ;  in 
1879,  10,  of  which  five  were  threatening  notices. 

91.752.  When  was  your  Land  League  established? — About  the  year  1880. 

91.753.  Can  you  give  it  a  little  more  accurately,  if  your  memory  serves  you  ? — I 
think  in  January  of  1880.  I  believe  it  was. 

91.754.  You  have  given  me  the  date  of  your  suppression  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  date  ;  it  was  after  Mr.  Forster  passed  his  Coercion  Act. 

91.755.  About  the  same  time  as  the  General  League  was  suppressed? — Yes,  but  the 
National  League  was  immediately  started — the  National  League  has  been  principally 
used  in  that  neighbourhood  as  a  registration  institution  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 

tlie  parliamentary  elections.  ^  i  t  wn 

91.756.  You  came  into  existence  again  in  the  shape  of  the  National  League.  Will 
you  give  me  the  date  of  that? — Just  immediately  after  the  National  League  had  been 
started  in  Dublin. 

91.757.  Very  well,  we  have  that  date,  October  1882.  Then  I  gather  from  you,  that 
your  National  League  has  existed  principally  as  a  registration  association? — That  was 
the  duty  to  which  it  was  principally  devoted  to  discharge. 

91.758.  And  no  other? — No. 

91.759.  You  kept  well  within  those  duties  and  attended  to  registration  ?— Yes, 
successfully. 

91.760.  And  there  are  no  outrages  connected  with  registration,  I  suppose. 

(Mr.  Loclcivocd.)  I  do  not  know  about  that. 


Mr.  John  O’Hagan  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

91,761.  You  reside  at  Carrickmacross,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan? — Yes. 

01  762.  You  have  resided  there  a  loDg  time  ? — Yes,  the  principal  part  of  my  life. 
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91.763.  Do  you  occupy  an  official  position  there  at  the  present  time? — ^Chairman  of 
the  town  commissioners,  deputy  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

91.764.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — I  was. 

91.765.  There  is  also  a  local  branch  of  the  National  League,  are  you  a  member  of 
that  ? — Vice-president  I  am. 

91.766.  In  that  district  do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  in 
1879  ? — A  good  deal. 

91.967.  In  your  portion  of  the  County  of  Monaghan  ? — Yes. 

91.968.  Had  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  a  beneficial  efiect  in  preventing 
that  distress  ? — Of  course  it  had,  a  very  great  efiect. 

91.769.  Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League,  were  you  aware  that 
crime  existed  in  portions  of  the  County  of  Monaghan  ? — W ell,  I  could  not  say  much 
about  the  crime  ;  I  did  not  know  much  about  it,  more  than  in  our  neighbourhood. 

91.770.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League,  do  you  know  of  any  outrages 
or  crimes? — The  general  conduct  of  the  people  has  very  much  changed  in  the  last 
10  years-  Since  the  establishment  of  the  League,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
quarrelling  or  fighting  or  crime  that  was  about  before, 

91.771.  You  find,  at  all  events,  the  efiect  of  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League 
has  been  in  your  locality  to  make  the  people  harmonious  and  better? — Harmonious 
and  done  away  with  all  those  party  scrimmages  they  had  amongst  themselves,  what 
they  call  party  business  or  ribbonism. 

91.772.  Had  the  ribbon  society  existed  in  your  district,  do  you  know? — It  was 
supposed  so ;  I  never  knew  any  society  myself. 

91.773.  It  was  supposed  to  have  existed  in  your  district  long  before  the  establishment 
oi  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

91.774.  Have  you  been  served  with  any  writ  or  process  of  ejectment? — I  was. 

91.775.  Was  that  for  non-payment  of  rent? — No,  it  was  not,  it  was  for  being 
Vice-President  of  the  National  League,  I  think, 

[The  President.)  It  cannot  be  literally  that. 

91.776.  {Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— rMr.  Shirley. 

91.777.  Did  he  make  that  statement  to  you?— In  telling  me  he  withdrew  the 
proceedings,  he  said  I  was  Vice-President  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  should  not  have 
allowed  him  to  be  boycotted.  I  said  I  could  not  prevent  it ;  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
prevent  it. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

91.778.  You  have  lived  in  Carrickmacross  nearly  all  your  life? — Yes,  I  have  lived 
60  years  of  my  life  there. 

91.779.  Do  you  remember  what  is  known  there  in.  the  traditions  of  the  people  as 
the  Battle  of  Fearney  ? — The  Barony  Fearney. 

91.780.  I  am  talking  about  the  cattle  of  Fearney,  when  the  agent  was  carried  ofi*  by 
the  tenants  ? — I  saw  him  carried  ofi*,  the  late  Mr.  William  Stewart  French. 

91.781.  And,  I  suppose,  the  particulars  will  be  found  in  Mr.  French’s  “  Realities  of 
Irish  Life  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  they  are  not  very  particularly  stated  by  him. 

91.782.  You  recollect,  doubtless,  that  in  those  days  a  number  of  agrarian  outrages 
were  committed  in  connexion  with  the  land  in  that  part  of  Monaghan  ? — Yes,  at  that 
time  ;  that  is  in  1851  and  1852. 

91.783.  Since  the  Land  League  started,  you  say  there  have  been  very  few  outrages  ? 
— Very  few. 

91.784.  One  general  question,  would  you  say  that  during  the  last  10  years  the 
people  of  that  part  of  Ireland  have  had  confidence  in  those  who  administer  the  law  in 
Ireland  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

91.785.  You  could  not  say  that  they  have  confidence  ?  —  I  could  not  say 
generally 

91.786.  Would  you  say  there  is  a  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  those  who 
administer  the  law  ? — Some  of  the  magistrates  are  very  fair. 

91.787.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  magistrates;  lam  speaking  about  the  police 
officials  ? — -There  is  a  general  feeling  against  the  police, 

i  55696— Ev.  105.  E 
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91.788.  Is  that  an  account  of  their  belief  that  the  police  are  a  body-guard  for  land¬ 
lordism,  and  that  they  do  not  act  as  the  police  do  in  other  places  ? — It  is  not  so  much 
in  our  part  of  the  county  as  it  is  in  others. 

91.789.  Is  that  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  carried  out  so  many  evictions  in 
your  part  of  the  county  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  fact. 

91.790.  {The  President.)  What  was  the  book  ?— The  “ Realities  of  Irish  Life”  by 

William  Stewart  French. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

91.791.  Where  do  you  live  in  the  county  of  Monaghan? — Carrickmacross. 

91.792.  That  is  rather  central,  I  think?— It  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county. 

91.793.  I  understand  you  that  the  Land  League  has  had  a  very  peaceful  effect  ? — 
Yes,  since  the  Land  League  was  established  in  Carrickmacross  and  Barony  Feamey. 

91.794.  I  am  speaking  of  the  county  of  Monaghan  generally  ? — I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  the  county  outside  our  own  barony. 

91.795.  Bo  you  know  there  are  branches  of  the  Land  League  throughout  Monaghan  ? 

—I  Jo- 

91.796.  Hearing  what  you  say,  I  find  that  of  agrarian  crimes  in  1877  there  were 
only  six  throughout  the  whole  county,  two  of  them  for  threatening  letters ;  in  1878 
only  six ;  in  1879  only  eight.  Now  we  come  to  the  Land  League  years.  In  1880 
there  were  19 ;  in  1881,  52  ? — Does  it  state  how  many  of  those  were  in  Feamey  ? 

91.797.  No  ? — I  am  speaking  of  Feamey  myself. 

91.798.  But  as  to  your  barony,  if  that  is  right,  in  1877  you  could  only  have  had 
beyond  threatening  letters  four,  and  four  in  1878,  and  four  in  1879  ;  if  they  had  all 
occurred  in  your  barony  ? — 1879  was  a  very  bad  year,  and  a  great  many  people  lost 
their  places  that  year. 

91.799.  Bad  year  in  what? — The  crop  was  a  bad  crop  in  1879. _ 

91.800.  I  am  speaking  of  crime? — Poverty  generally  brings  crime. 

91.801.  I  am  giving  you  the  figures,  that,  apart  from  threatening  letters,  there  were 
onlv  four  agrarian  crimes  in  the  whole  of  the  county  in  the  year  1879  ? — 1  cannot  say 
for*^the  county,  I  know  for  our  own  part  of  the  county  for  the  last  10  years,  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  change  in  the  people. 

91.802.  Your  barony  is  only  a  part  of  the  county  ;  I  am  giving  the  whole  of  the 
county  ? — It  is  considered  the  wickedest  barony  in  the  county. 

91.803.  What  influence  did  you  say  you  exercised  there,  Mr.  O’Hagan?  — 

Influence  ?  ... 

91.804.  I  thought  you  had  stopped  all  crime  ;  that  you  had  attained  a  millennium  ; 
that  shillelaghs  were  put  on  one  side,  and  there  was  no  fighting,  or  anything  of  that 

? — There  is  very  little  to  that  I  remember  it. 

91.805.  How  has  the  Land  League  affected  that.  As  I  understand  from  you,  they 
can  stop  crime  if  they  like.  How  did  they  affect  it  in  your  barony  ?— They  were  all 
most  anxious  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  Land  League ;  and  it  is  the  clergy  who  were 
at  the  head,  which  is  so,  generally  speaking,  in  the  branches  of  the  Land  League,  and 
they  have  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  people  when  they  meet  them,  and  speak  to 
them,  and  latterly  it  has  been  the  constant  theme  with  them,  that  this  crime  was  the 
only  thing  that  prevented  us  getting  what  we  wished  for. 

91.806.  The  clergymen  you  say  have  a  very  great  influence  with  the  people,  and  if 
they  like  to  exercise  that  influence  they  can  stop  crime  ? — I  will  not  say  stop  crime  in 
any  case,  but  so  far  as  they  can  go  they  have  always  been  inclined  to  stop  crime,  and 
do  so. 

91.807.  As  far  as  you  know,  in  Monaghan  they  do  it  ? — As  far  as  I  know  in 
Monaghan  they  do  it. 

91.808.  By  what  means  do  you  think? — By  lecturing  to  the  people,  and  example, 
and  putting  it  down  in  every  way  that  they  can. 

91.809.  Do  you  think  they  were  successful  in  the  years  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  in 
rendering  crime  less  than  it  had  been  in  previous  years  ? — W ell,  there  may  be  other 
objects  and  other  places  in  the  county.  There  might  be  reasons  for  these  things 
that  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about. 
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91.810.  You  keep  to  your  own  barony  ? — Yes. 

91.811.  Did  secret  societies  exist  in  this  comparatively  wicked  barony  of  yours?— At 
pr6SGIlt  ? 

91,812  Ho  I  am  speaking  of  the  year  1880  when  the  clergy  interfered  ?— It  was 
very  no^aVe  there.  ‘ 

societies?— They  were  called  the  ribbon-men. 
y  1,814.  lhat  was  an  old  secret  society  ? — Yes,  an  old  secret  society, 

91.815.  Deeply  rooted? — Deeply  rooted. 

91.816.  Even  in  your  barony  ? — Yes. 

society,  were  they 

91.818.  By  exercising  their  legitimate  influence  ?— Yes. 

91.819.  In  bringing  it  to  an  end  ? — In  bringing  it  to  an  end 

diminishing  crime  ?— Yes,  the  principal  part  of  the  people  were 
rth't^  League  and  National  League,  that  brought  them  more  in  contact 

91,821.  By  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  clergy,  they  could  prevent  them 

remaining  in  the  secret  societies,  and  so,  as  you  think,  diminish  crime  ^ _ Yes  1 

think  SO-  ^  ‘  j-  CO,  X 

’’fi  mfluence,  I  suppose  the  state  of  your 

society  from  the  distress  would  have  caused  crime  to  have  existed  ? — Well  I  think  the 
people  are  getting  more  enlightened.  ’ 

91,823  In  1881  and  1882,  l  am  upon  ?— I  think,  in  the  last  10  years  there  is  a  very 
^  manner  in  the  people  and  in  their  desire  for  their  rights.  ^ 

882.  About  1881  and  1B82  was  the  state  of  your  neighbourhood  such  that  if  the 

clergy  had  not  exercised  that  influence,  crime  would  have  increased  ? — I  do  not  sav  it 
would  have  increased.  vu  lu 

91.825.  But  it  would  not  have  diminished?—!  do  net  think  it  would  not  have 

diminished  only  for  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  ^  ^  ^ 

91.826.  Then  the  clergy  in  your  neighbourhood  through  the  agency  of  your  Land 

League  as  I  understand  you  ?— Yes.  ^  ^ 

91.827.  Were  enabled  to  root  out  the  secret  societies  and  diminish  crime  ? _ Yes 

they  got  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  heads  of  those  secret  societies,  they  were  more  or 

society ;  they  were  very  well  known  in  the  country. 

inyour  lisfrf|rt?-Oh!Tef“^  any  boycotting 

aboufl876^^**°  **>‘*''  boycotting  commence  ?— Well,  it  was  in  1876—1  think 

q}’qo?'  not  known  as  boycotting  then  ?— Or  1886  I  should  have  said. 

91,831.  Was  your  landlord  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

round  boycotted  him?— Well,  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood 

NatiS-Llaguerf^  Leaguers  ?_They  were  not  Land  Leaguers,  they  were 

oJ’St'  boycotting  ever  brought  before  your  League  ?— Yes. 

Qi  QQft'  approved  of  or  disapproved  of  ?— Yes,  approved  of. 

do  you  think  that  boycotting  is  permissible  within  your 
wicked  barony  ?-This  boycotting  only  extended  so  far  as  dealing  and  supplyin/the 
parties  that  were  boycotted  with  articles  or  labour.  ^  J  ng  ^ae 

— Ye’s  Supplying  the  persons  who  were  boycotted  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 

Qi’ooa'  ^^at  be  refused  to  them  ? — In  some  instances  it  would. 

91.839.  And  approved  of  by  your  society  ? — Yes 

91.840.  And  by  your  clergy  ? — Yes. 

91.841.  And  resolutions  passed  in  respect  of  such  disapproval  ?— Well  I  could  not 

-eatings,  but  I  coufd  not 

Q1  sal'  w  resolutions,  did  they  not  ?— Well,  very  badly. 

91,843.  How  do  you  mean  “  very  badly  ”  2— They  were  “  going  through  the  grouns  ” 
as  they  say,  as  far  as  they  could.  The  people  who  were  bo/cotted  were®yttin|  Xs. 
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Ql  844  They  did  not  carry  out  the  boycotting  ?— Not  as  a  rule.  i  .qi  ? 

9l’845.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  saying  very  badly.  They  behaved  very  badly  . 

^gi^stS^To'yourSndard,  i^  that  what  you  mean?— I  had  no  occasion  to  boycott 

^''gi^sir'You  were  vice-president  of  the  Land  League  These  views  were  coming 
before  tL  Land  League,  and  the  tradesmen  were  ordered,  as  you  say,  not  to  supply 

understand  your  view  is  that  they 

behaved  badly  ?— They  did. 

91,849.  They  did  behave  badly  ? — Yes. 

gilsL  I  think  you^sSd^ur^ barony  was  a  wicked  barony  ?— No,  it  is  not  at  present ; 

it  was.  .  0  AT 

91  852  It  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was  ? — JMo.  .  ,  ,  •  r  i-r 

91  853.'  If  these  tradesmen  supplied  the  people  with  the  ,,  )  , 

think  that  adds  to  the  wickedness  of  your  barony  or  takes  away  from  it  .  Wei , 
rah  fVii'Tilr  if  fnkp'?  verv  much  awav,  and  it  does  not  add  much  to  it.  „  .  . 

9I  85I  WhS  did  you  boycott  people  for?-Well,  we  boycotted  them  for  evicting 

*’'91855!*That  was  the  landlord  ?-That  was  the  landlord,  and  the  bailiff,  and  the 
agent.  Those  were  the  only  parties  that  were  boycotted. 

Ills?;  Thm  only' alTandlord  and  the  bailiff?-The  landlord,  and  agent,  and 

'’“91*858.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  who  supplied  the  bailiffs  or  agents  would 
be  boycotted  too  ?-Well,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  agent  and  bailiff  went  to  their 

’’'gtsM^IftpIrst  supplied  an  agent  or  bailiff,  would  such  person  be  boycotted! 

_ Well  they  would ;  according  to  the  rules  they  should  be  boy^tted.  ^ _ 

91,860.  And  as  far  as  you  know  you  carried  your  rules  into  effect,  I  presume  . 

^  9L86L^ Why  mT?— It  was  said  that  some  people  did  give  goods  to  those  persons. 
91862.  But  as  far  as  you  were  concerned  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  t  ey 

never  dealt  with  me.  „  ,  tvt  .•  it  9  Vrsn 

91  863.  But  vou  were  vice-president  of  the  National  League  .  1  es. 

91,864.  As  far  as  you  were  concerned  you  would  wish  to  see  those  rules  came 

into  effect — enforced  ? — I  would  not  say  I  would  wish  it.  ^  n  j-  f 

^91,865.  Enforced  ?— There  are  many  things  done  I  approve  of  and  disapprove  of 

^^91  866  Mv  friend  Mr.  Lockwood  wants  to  know  what  you  said  ?— I  said  there  are 
some  things  you  have  to  approve  of  and  other  things  you  would  not  like  to  apF^^e  of. 

91,867.  What  do  you  mean  by  that.  They  never  boycotted  you,  never  mind  ;  did 
vou  approve  of  things  you  did  not  wish  to  approve  of  ?— They  made  me  pay  for  it. 

^  91,868.  What?— They  brought  an  execution  against  me  for  my  rent,  because  I 

belonged  to  the  society,  that  is  all.  r  i,  •..qqIItt  rliri 

91  869  But  the  Land  League  never  made  you  approve  of  what  you  really  did 

disapprove  of  ?— You  might  not  approve  of  everything  the  Land  League  might  do, 

although  you  are  a  member  of  it.  v  „  r 

91,870.  Did  you  approve  of  what  the  Land  League  did  .  Yes,  1  did. 

9l’,87l'.  Of  allof  it?— Yes.  ,  w  n  t 

91.872.  Then  that  last  answer  does  not  apply  to  you  <— Well,  i  dia. 

91.873.  Did  what? — I  did  approve  of  it. 

91.874.  Then  the  last  answer  that  you  gave  that  you  may  disapprove,  or  s^ebody 
may  have  to  approve  of  what  they  disapprove,  does  not  apply  to  you.  You  did 

approve  of  it  all ? — ^Yes.  i  ,  v 

91.875.  Did  you  wish  to  see  the  rules  that  were  made  to  boycott  persons  who 

supplied  goods  carried  into  effect  ? — Yes.  .  j  i. 

91.876.  What  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  these  implied  or  understood  views  or  the 

Land  League  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 
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91.877.  Anything  but  boycotting  ? — They  were  merely  mentioned.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  ever  any  arrangement  made  to  see  whether  the  rules  were  carried  out 
or  not. 

91.878.  It  was  pretty  successful,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  was.  We  had 
not  much  occasion  there. 

91.879.  Why?  — There  were  only  two  or  three  parties  in  the  whole  place  whose  names 
were  mentioned  in  boycotting. 

91.880.  And  they  were  boycotted,  and  the  boycotting  was  successful,  according  to 
you  ? — No,  it  was  not  successful. 

91.881.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  there  were  two  or  three  persons  whose  names 
were  mentioned  ;  were  they  landlords  ? — Landlords,  agents,  and  bailiffs. 

91.882.  What  I  understood  you  is  that  your  landlord,  Mr.  Shirley,  was  boycotted  ? 
— He  was. 

91.883.  Pretty  well,  nicely? — No,  it  did  not  give  him  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience. 
He  got  all  his  goods  from  Dublin. 

91.884.  He  was  able  to  get  them  ? — He  was  able  to  get  them.  He  did  not  starve. 

91.885.  You  did  as  nicely  as  you  could  with  him  ? — We  did. 

91.886.  But  he  objected  to  it,  and  you  were  vice  president  ? — Yes. 

91.887.  Of  course  he  ought  not  to  have  objected ;  I  suppose  he  ought  not  to  have 
objected  to  anything  you  did?  —  Well,  I  did  not  object  to  anything  that  he  did 
politically. 

91.888.  You  objected  to  what  you  call  the  execution? — He  was  paying  me  back 
with  my  own  coin. 

91.889.  Irishmen  express  themselves  so  eloquently ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
get  from  you.  Your  coin  was  good  sterling  coin,  there  was  a  ring  about  it  ? — It  was  ; 
I  had  to  pay  the  money. 

91.890.  There  was  a  ring  about  your  good  sterling  coin  ? — Yes. 

91.891.  And  then  he  paid  you  back  ? — He  did. 

91.892.  Was  not  that  fair  dealing  ? — It  was  very  fair. 

91.893.  {The  President.)  I  want  to  understand  what  your  complaint  of  him  was. 
There  was  an  execution  put  in  ? — Yes. 

91.894.  You  had  not  paid  your  rent? — No,  there  were  none  of  the  tenants  paying 
their  rent  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  writ  served  upon  me. 

91.895.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  for  a  moment  that  you  could  not  pay  your  rent  ? — 
No,  my  Lord,  I  could  pay  it. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


{Mr.  Davitt.)  My  Lords,  I  have  a  statement  to  make  in  respect  of  what  I  consider  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  importance,  and  I  will  thank  your  Lordships  to  give  me 
your  attention  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  matter  that  appears  in  the  “  Evening  News  and 
“  Post.”  “  Dynamite  Scare.  An  Interview  with  Mr.  H.  Hantler,”  whom  I  understand 
is  the  superintendent  of  this  building.  The  interview  puts  this  language  into  the 
mouth  of  the  superintendent  of  this  building  : — 

“  In  answer  to  a  question  by  our  representative  as  to  whether  he  had  taken 
“  special  precaution  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  possibly  disaffected  Irishmen 
“  present  at  the  Parnell  Commission,  Mr.  Hantler  said  that  he  had  asked  for 
“  12  more  men,  and  he  was  allowed  six,  but  by  possibly  weakening  other  places 
“  in  the  Courts  he  had  managed  to  get  13  or  14  men  specially  watching  the  Com- 
“  mission.  All  the  approaches  to  the  Commission  Court  were  guarded  with 
“  extreme  care,  and  morning  and  night  were  very  carefully  searched.” 

My  Lord,  it  is  with  reference  to  another  article  in  the  same  paper,  last  night,  that  I 
wish  to  make  the  application,  and,  according  to  this  article,  it  seems  that  six  machines, 
purporting  to  be  dynamite  machines,  were  placed  yesterday  in  this  building  with  the 
connivance  of  someone  in  connexion  with  these  Courts,  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
Scotland  Yard,  as  disclosed  in  this  paper.  I  will  read  from  the  “  Post,”  last  night, 
only  one  sentence  : — 

“  This  becomes  the  more  imperatively  necessary  when  we  remember  how 
“  many  desperate  enemies  of  England  who  would  rejoice  if  half  London  could  be 
“  laid  in  ashes,  have  recently  been  attending  the  Parnell  Commission.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  my  application  is,  that  the  persons  .who  placed  these  machines 
inside  the  Court,  and  the  editor  responsible  for  the  article,  be  brought  here,  in  order 
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that  we  may  have  the  truth.  It  strikes  me  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  business 
similar  to  what  we  have  experienced  in  Ireland  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  French  and 
Mr.  McDermott. 

(The  President.)  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before  about  some  machines  having 
been  brought  into  the  building  which  it  was  said  might  have  been  dynamite  machines, 
and  I  believe  the  police  have  been  endeavouring  to  find  out  anything  that  is  to  be 
found  out  about  it.  .  Of  course  if  anybody  is  brought  before  us,  proved  to  have  done 
so,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  him,  though  probably  he  would  be  better  dealt  with  in 
some  other  tribunal.  But  in  regard  to  the  articles  in  the  paper  I  do  not  see  anything  to 
complain  of.  There  is  nothing  for  which  I  can  call  upon  the  editor  to  came  before 
me.  It  is  only  an  alleged  statement  of  fact  about  these  things  being  brought  here. 

It  is  not  accompanied  by  any  observations  which  are  objectionable. 

(Mr..  Davitt.)  It  does  state  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  disaffected  enemies 
of  England  who  wish  to  lay  London  in  ashes,  who  have  come  here  as  witnesses  that 
these  are  put  inside  this  Court,  and  the  superintendent  makes  this  statement— “  It  is  in 
“  consequence  of  these  witnesses  being  Parnell  witnesses 

(The  President.)  No,  no.  All  I  gather  from  that  is  that  it  being  heard  that  these 
machines  had  been  brought  here,  he  had  taken  the  proper  steps  to  secure  the  Court. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  that  so  far  as  the  superintendent  is  coAcerned.  It  resolves 
itself  into  this,  which  I  see  you  call  my  attention  to— that  somebody  has  said  that  these 

disaffected  persons  have  been  here  as  witnesses. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  It  is  so  stated  that  in  consequence  of  disaffected  persons  having  been 
brought  here  as  witnesses  presumably  on  our  side  these  Courts  might  have  been 

blown  up. 

( The  President.)  Read  the  sentence  again. 

(Mr.  Davitt.) 

“  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  you  should  tell 
“  the  public  how  the  matter  really  stands,  and  so  insure  the  immediate  removal 
“  of  the  risks  that  you  have  hitherto  been  running.  This  becomes  the  more 
“  imperatively  necessary  when  we  remember  how  many  desperate  enemies  of 
“  England  who  would  rejoice  if  London  ^should  he  laid  in  ashes,  have  recently 
“  been  attending  the  Parnell  Commission. 

(The  President.)  It  does  not  say  as  witnesses. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  it  broadly  suggests  it,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  I  cannot  agree  with  that ;  there  are  many  other  persons  besides 
those  attending  as  witnesses  that  have  been  attending  here.  A  great  deal  comes  to 
my  knowledge  which  is  not  brought  before  the  public,  I  have  heard  about  this,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  I  do  not  feel  in  any  apprehension  myself. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  Lord,  nor  am  I. 

(The  President.)  I  rather  think  if  you  could  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  it  is  a  very  silly 
hoax. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  A  very  silly  hoax  made  to  tell  against  us  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  any  way  likely  to  do  so.  From  what  I  collect 
it  is  this  :  That  somebody  has  been  playing  this  silly  hoax  and  brought  some  machines 
into  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  to  show  how  very  negligent  the  police  were,  and  how 
very  easy  it  would  be  to  blow  us  all  up  if  so  minded, 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  My  statement  is  that  Le  Caron — that  these  machines  were  brought 
into  this  Court  by  Le  Caron  with  the  sanction  of  Houston. 

(The  President.)  You  have  no  right  to  say  that. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  statement  without 
proving  it. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  have  made  a  respectful  application,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  finish  it  up  with  a  statement  for  which  you  have  not 
a  rag  of  evidence. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  If  these  statements  go  forth,  and  we  have  no  means  of  inquiring  into 
them,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  retaliate. 

(The  President.)  You  have  the  means  of  inquiring  into  them  by  going  to  the  police. 
You  have  brought  it  to  our  attention. 
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{^Continued. 


(Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Davitt  has  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  Le  Caron.  I 
want  to  say  that  this  person  Le  Caron,  whom  he  has  referred  to,  has  not  been  in 
Lngland  for  the  last  seven  days. 

^  departed  from  his  usual 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  feel  very  strongly. 

(The  President.)  I  can  easily  understand  that  you  feel  very  strongly  ;  but  it  should 
be  stated  m  a  proper  way. 


Mr.  John  O’Hagan  recalled  ;  re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

91  896.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Hagan,  your  general  knowledge  of  the  district  enables 
you  to  say  that  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  there  were  secret 
societies,  such  as  Ribbon  Lodges  ?— Yes. 

91,897  And  in  your  opinion  the  action  of  the  League  tended  to  suppress  those 
societies  ?— I  think  so ;  that  is  my  opinion.  «uppi«8s  rnose 

91,898.  And  in  your  opinion  did  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  people  generally  in  that 
district  improve  after  the  establishment  of  the  League  ?— Very  much.  ^ 

the"  action  you  took  with  a  view  to 
oycotting  persons ;  as  I  understand,  the  boycotting  was  directed  to  the  landlords 
t’  bajliiTs  who  carried  out  their  behests  ? — Certainly. 

fliPf  ™  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  tenants 

that  there  should  be  some  such  combination  as  the  Land  League?— Certainly. 


Mr.  Francis  Arthur  O’Keefe,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr. 

Qi’ono  Parliament?—!  represent  the  City  of  Limerick 

otLi’meriJforZe^Teir  the  Mayor 

the  sSJetaZ  charged  ?_I  perceive  by 

whatetet*.  anything  at  all  to  do  with  crime,  or  complicity  in  it?— None 

91.905.  I  have  called  you  for  another  purpose,  as  being  Mavor  of  Limerick  to  nut 
one  or  two  questions  to  you;  have  you  had  experience  of  the  Land  Wue  and  tL 
National  League  m  your  district  ?-Yes,  for  the^  past  three  years  there  has  scarcely 
been  a  meeting  held  m  my  locality,  in  city  or  county,  that  I  have  not  been  identified 

91.906.  Has  the  Land  League  in  your  locality  been  joined  by  respectable  persons— 
by  most  of  the  respectable  neighbours  ?— Yes,  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  of  whFch  I  Ian 

accurately,  the  League  is  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
the  leading  merchants,  and  the  general  public.  ^  ’ 

neighbouring  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— 
Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  observe  by  public  renort.  ^  ^ 

T  knowledge  and  observation  goes  have  you  ever  known  the 

League  to  contribute  towards  crime  and  outrage  ?— Quite  the  contrary ;  I  have  heard 
hundreds  of  resolutions  and  declarations  deprecatory  of  any  crime,  which  I  will  tell 
you_  does  not  exist  m  the  county  or  city.  The  records  of  all  the  sessions,  quarter 
S  petty  sessions,  are  perfectly  blank ;  so  much  so,  that  I  may  say 

^eooivtg  whZ  quite  ti?ed  0^ 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

catch  what  you  said  last?— The  county  court  iudse  of  Limer.VIr 

said  he  was  quite  tired  of  receiving  white  gloves.  ^  ^  ^  imerick 

first  detected^?  ^  criminal  unless  he  is 

catZthem  '  ^  ^  ^  P“  criminals  exist  yon  ought  to 
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01  on  Did  the  Land  League  assist  the  police  greatly  in  the  detection  of 
-Yes,  I  w^uld  say  they  would  as  regards  the  detection  of  any  crime  that  would  be 

against  the  well  bemgomc  c  the  Land  League  gave  the  police  assistan^ 

in  detecUng  agrarian  mmel-I  am  not  aware  that  any  agrarian  cnme  could  possibly 
be  committed  m  the  city  ^  experience  of  the  Land  League  entirely 

’’^ri  j/f  Ha'yTUrk—  “““ 

Ypci  I  have  considerable. 

91,916.  Do  you  say  there  are  no  agrarian  crimes  in  the  county?— I  am  not  aware 

25  years,  since  the  time  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  know  the 

olsln^imeriok  prettrwell  for  the  last  three  years,  except  some  petty  charges  under 
C  Coerdorr:f  f  ob^cting  the  «  or  the  po^^^ 

91,919.  ^0  gaols  are  only  for  criminals  I  not  know  many 

.  ”;S — i:  - » »,1. .. » 

‘'tr921.  Without  assistance  from  the  people  1-1  deny  altogether  that  there  is  any 
such  crime  existing  as  you  allege.  I  am  not  aware  0  1  Limerick,  while 

91,922.  For  instance,  in^ndia  y  ’.oj^^iayg  ^nd  1879,  there  were  15  in  1880 

f„r4rri88[i-?Va«  ^ 

wret  did  you  «trt%remVh!^ heen  an  observer 

91.924.  Does  your  experience  start  from  th  ^  Clonmel,  gone 

I  am  aware  that  they 

91.925.  As  to  threatening  notices!— 1  ao  noc  logaiu 
may  be  manufactured  to  order. 

91.926.  Do  you  think  they  f.®’’®  ®  jg^^g  g  .  jn  1879,  17  ;  but  they 

91.927.  ihey  ^looi  inn? _ .1  do  not  believe  those  were  hoTui  fide. 

were  in  1880,  95  ;  and  in  1881,  ^Yot  the  manufacture  fell  down  to  70,  and 

91.928.  After  the  ‘"g/,  ^^“i^ere  manufactured  1-1  do  not  believe.that 

£“r7r-£/.“ 

»-  »•»»  •>“"«  “  w*  <«”'«»•  "P“** 

National  cause,  or  for  their  th!!  National  Leafrue?— I  would  not  say  that,  but 

1 

motive,  even  as  regards  the  carrying  ou  o  jj^anufactured  by  some  persons  who 

wSt  Sl^gtscCdirrrf tl^  I  aoUe™  that. 

X‘fc”Su1rwr^  ntitlr yo"n  Siiair 

National  leaguel-I  cannot  say  I  heard  it.  ^  about  those 

91,933.  From  what  class  1-1  cannot  say  that-that  is  the  prevailing 

‘^^934.  Do  you  advocateboycottingl-I  do  not  — 

°CoX“of  I 
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91.935.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  on  the  16th  November  1887,  in  the  theatre  at 
Limerick,  to  raise  funds  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Allen,  Larkin,  and  Gould  ? — I  presided 
at  it.  I  was  there  in  my  capacity  as  mayor.  I  was  not  in  Parliament  at  that  time.  I 
was  only  elected  the  last  few  weeks. 

91.936.  This  was  November  1887  ? — Yes. 

91.937.  Did  you  make  a  speech  in  praise  of  those  men? — I  spoke  some  introductory 
words.  I  think  it  was  in  connection  with  Mr.  Davitt  deli  veering  a  lecture,  as  well  as  I 
remember. 

91.938.  Did  not  you  encourage  the  people  to  give  subscriptions  to  raise  this  memorial  ? 
— Certainly,  I  did,  and  I  will  tell  you  that  monument  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of 
Limerick  and  part  of  the  county  at  the  cost  of  over  1,000Z.  It  was  done  to  the  memory 
of  those  men  who  were  respected  in  Ireland. 

91.939.  For  what  reason? — Because  I  believe  they  were  hanged  unjustly. 

91.940.  How  do  you  mean  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were  guilty  of  the  crimes' with  which 
they  were  charged. 

91.941.  The  crime  of  murder  ? — I  do  not  call  it  murder. 

91.942.  Were  they  guilty  of  any  crime?— I  say  certainly  not.  I  believe  the  men 
were  innocent.  I  say  I  believe  the  men  were  sacrificed  to  political  passion  at  the 
moment.  Of  course,  it  was  a  little  before  my  time,  in  the  year  1867.  I  have  often 
read  all  about  it  and  come  to  that  conclusion. 

91.943.  Do  you  believe  they  were  convicted  unjustly?— I  believe  they  were;  but  I 
found  three  reasons  upon  which  these  men,  I  believe,  were  hanged  unjustly.  ’  I  will 
give  them  to  you  if  you  wish  to  hear  them. 

91.944.  What  are  the  reasons?— In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  on  which  these  men 
were  convicted ;  they  were  tried  on  a  joint  indictment,  and  one  man  was  subsequently 
released,  even  before  the  execution,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  there  ;  secondly, 
even  assuming  that  he  did  fire  the  shot,  they  did  not  do  so  with  intent ;  and  thirdly,  I  have 

read  the  dying  declaration  of  those  men — I  think  it  was  in  the  speech  from  the  dock _ 

in  which,  on  the  eve  of  their  execution,  they  actually  declared  they  did  not  even  fire  the 
shots.  That  is  my  recollection. 

91.945.  Did  they  say  who  did  fire  the  shots  ?— That  I  do  not  know  ;  what  they  would 
say  at  that  time  would  not  be  of  very  much  efiect ;  besides  they  were  not  bound  to  say. 

91.946.  In  this  return  for  the  county  of  Limerick  of  agrarian  crime,  are  you  aware 
whether  in  this  very  county  of  Limerick,  a  very  great  number  of  members  of  this 

Land  League  were  not  convicted  of  different  crimes  beginning  in  the  year  1882  ? _ 

Well,  I  will  not  speak  positively  to  that ;  I  go  back  merely  to  the  year  1886,  that  is  to 
be  very  definite ;  _  but  I  am  not  aware  generally,  as  a  Limerick  man,  that  there  have 
been  any  convictions  of  that  kind, 

91.947.  Do  you  know,  one  way  or  the  other? — I  do  not  speak  authoritatively  ;  I  do 
not  know  exactly,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  were.  If  you  will  kindly  mention 
the  cases  to  me,  I  may  recollect  them  then. 

91.948.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Michael  O’Connor,  of  Abbeyfield? — No. 

91.949.  John  Grainey,  of  Abbeyfield? — No. 

91.950.  Do  you  know  any  man  that  was  convicted  in  the  county  of  Limerick  before 
1886  ?— I  do  not. 

91.951.  You  know  nothing  about  it,  in  fact  ? — I  do.  I  give  you  general  evidence  as 
regards  the  state  of  the  county  of  Limerick ;  the  most  peaceable  county  in  Ireland,  as 
can  be  proved  by  the  records  of  the  assizes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

91,952.  My  learned  friend  said  you  know  that  so  many  persons  of  the  Land  League 
were  convicted  ;  I  did  not  object  to  the  form  of  the  question,  I  am  not  aware  that  one 
has  been  proved  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one  has  been  proved. 

{Mr.  Houston.)  May  I  ask  permission,  my  Lords,  simply  to  deny  what  has  been 
said. 

{The  President.)  No. 


i  55696. — Et.  105. 
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Mr.  Daniel  Ryan  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

91  953.  You  are  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Cork?— Yes. 

91*954.  And  a  member  of  tbe  Cork  Corporation  for  30  years  .  Yes. 

91*955.  And  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  from  its  organization 

in  October  1880,  until  its  suppression  in  1881  ?— Yes.  ^ 

91  956.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  National  Lergue  since  its  foundation  in 

1882  ? _ Yes. 

91,957.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  the  National  League  at  the  present  moment  ? 

I  was  on  the  committee.  _  ^ 

91  958  Now,  Mr.  Ryan,  from  your  experience  as  Mayor  of  your  borough,  and  trojn 

all  the  information  you  can  gather,  what,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
National  League  in  this  district  with  regard  to  crime  .and  outrage  ?— As  far  as  1  know 
with  regard  to  crime  and  outrage  in  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  it  has  always  preached 
the  doctrine  of  peace  and  quietness,  and  prevented  outrage  m  every  shape  and 
form  that  came  under  its  observation.  And  I  may  tell  you  further,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  committee  meeting  for  several  years  that  I  did  not  attend  up  to  within 
the  last  two  years,  since  I  became  mayor,  I  have  attended  every  meeting  I  believe 
with  one  exception,  during  the  whole  time;  and  there  was  nothing  occurred  that 

I  could  find  the  least  objection  to.  .  j  ^  a 

91,959.  Iiwill  take  you  to  one  meeting  in  particular,  and  one  only;  do  you 

remember  a  meeting  that  was  called  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  in  May  1883  ?— 

91  960  Do  you  remember  ? — I  do  ;  that  occurred  on  the  following  Sunday  imme- 
diatelv  after  the  murder.  The  murder  was  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  a  few  friends 
called  a  meeting  together  immediately  after  on  Sunday  and  denounced  the  murder  as 

^  (Sir  IL  James.)  This  is  the  first  witness  I  have  to  make  an  application  in  reference 
to and  I  have  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  me  to  postpone  until  to-naorrow  morning 
the  cross-examination  of  this  witness.  My  friends  have  had  some  consideration  shown 
them  in  the  course  of  the  evidence. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  i  . 

(Mr.  Beid.)  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  raise  any  undue  objection,  but  my  purpose  is 

now  to  call  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  distinguished  position  from  different  parts  other 
than  from  the  five  incriminated  counties,  to  say  what  the  character  and  conduct  of  Ine 
League  has  been  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  those  counties,  and  we  want  to  release  this 
gentleman  My  friend  is  perfectly  well  aware  surely  of  all  these  persons  ;  will  he  say 
that  he  has  not  had  instructions  this  gentleman  is  going  to  be  called  ;  they  have  known 

every  witness  that  is  going  to  be  called.  ^  ^  ^ 

(Sir  S.  James.)  Indeed,  we  have  had  no  instructions  with  reference  to  this  gentleman. 

I  have  only  asked  that  this  witness  may  remain  until  to-morrow.  j  i 

(The  President.)  It  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  reasonable  application,  and  in  other  cases 

it  has  been  acceded  to. 

(Mr  Beid.)  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  more ;  I  suppose  you  can  stay  f 
(The  Witness.)  I  have  no  objection.  The  only  objection  I  have  is  I  desire  to  get 
away  this  evening,  and  it  is  important  that  I  should  get  home.  If  you  coidd  have 
disposed  of  me  I  should  be  only  too  glad,  but  under  these  circumstances  i  fear  i 

cannot. 


Mr.  Thomas  Toole  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

91.961.  Is  your  name  Thomas  O’Toole  ? — Thomas  Toole. 

91.962.  You  are  the  mayor  of  Waterford  ? — Yes. 

91.963.  Were  you  in  Waterford  during  the  Land  League  period  .  rso. 
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91.964.  When  was  the  National  League  started  in  Waterford? — In  the  year 
1884. 

91.965.  How  long  did  it  continue  ? — It  was  suppressed  by  order  of  Mr.  Harrington 
in  1885. 

91.966.  Why  did  Mr.  Harrington  suppress  it? — Because  there  were  some  matters 
brought  under  his  notice  that  he  did  not  approve  of,  and  he  attributed  the  trouble  to 
some  local  causes,  and  he  suppressed  the  National  League  there. 

91.967.  Did  it  start  up  again,  the  National  League? — Yes,  it  started  last  year,  in 
March  of  last  year. 

91.968.  Was  that  owing  to  your  action  ?  Did  you  start  it  ? — Well,  I  went  to  Dublin 
to  see  Mr.  Harrington  to  get  his  permission  to  start  it. 

91.969.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  the  fresh  League  you  started? — Yes,  I  am 
president  of  it. 

91.970.  Now  has  this  League  of  yours  been  active  and  energetic  ? — Well,  I  may  say 
that  the  operations  of  our  League  have  been  confined  to  the  city,  and  I  have  assisted 
in  every  way  I  possibly  could  to  promote  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality,  and  just  to 
assist  in  every  possible  way  we  could  to  regain  our  native  parliament. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

91.971.  I  understood  you  to  say  your  operations  were  confined  to  the  city  of  Water¬ 
ford  ? — Yes,  principally. 

91.972.  I  suppose  you  would  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  agrarian  community, 
but  in  your  town  I  suppose  you  had  not  many  wrongs  to  redress? — In  the  city  we 
had  not  many.  My  opinion  was  that  the  influence  of  the  National  League  was  more 
with  agrarian  matters,  such  as  the  land ;  and  we  confined  our  operations  to  the  city , 
and  we  did  all  we  could  to  keep  up  the  national  spirit,  to  keep  Waterford  in  a  line 
with  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

91.973.  Yours  was  purely  a  political  action  to  support  the  views  you  entertained 
with  reference  to  those  outside  the  city  ? — Yes. 

91.974.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  little  about  Mr.  Harrington’s  suppression  of  the 
League,  did  Mr.  Harrington  write  to  you  on  the  subject  ? — 1  may  mention  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  League  at  the  time  it  was  suppressed  ;  only  I  know  it  of  my  general 
knowledge.  I  was  actually  in  the  League-room  at  the  time.  I  had  a  notion  of 
joining  it.  I  thought  every  Irishman  should  join  it  and  be  a  member  of  the  League. 
I  went  in  the  room  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  that  very  evening  a  telegram 
came  from  Mr.  Harrington,  advising  them  to  suppress  the  League.  I  was  in  the  room 
at  the  time,  and  that  was  acted  upon  immediately. 

91.975.  It  was  a  telegram  ? — ^^He  may  have  written  the  particulars  afterwards,  which 
I-did  not  know  of.  I  had  no  communication  with  Mr.  Harrington  until  I  went  to 
Dublin  afterwards  to  see  him. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  understand  the  letter  was  put  in,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington. 

{The  President.)  We  had  a  letter.  I  did  not  know  it  related  to  this. 


Mr.  John  Coyle  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 


91.976. 

91.977. 
League. 

91.978. 

91.979. 

91.980. 
inception. 

91.981. 
of  it. 


You  are,  I  believe,  the  mayor  of  Kilkenny? — Yes. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — I  am  a  member  of  the  National 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

You  are  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  National  League? — Since  its 
Have  you  held  any  office  in  it  ? — Not  at  present,  I  am  just  merely  a  member 


91,982.  From  your  experience,  Mr.  Coyle,  what  in  your  opinion  has  been  the  eflect 
of  the  Land  League  as  far  as  outrage  and  crime  are  concerned,  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
— It  has  a  most  salutary  eflect  in  keeping  down  crime,  and  also  giving  advice  to  the 
members  to  keep  within  constitutional-means  for  the  attainment  of  the  redress  of  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

91  983.  What  effect  do  you  say  the  Land  League  had  ? — It  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  members  of  the  branch  and  the  people  generally  in  the  county  within  constitutional 
lines  for  the  attainment  of  their  object  in  redressing  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and 
bringing  about  by  every  means  the  improvement  of  our  country. 

91,984.  You  called  yourself  an  alderman.  I  gather  you  live  m  the  City  of  Kilkenny  i 

91  985.  Do  you  confine  your  views  to  the  city,  or  do  you  extend  them  throughout 
the  country  ?— Generally  to  the  city,  but  I  know  the  country  also  very  well. 

91.986.  What  is  your  own  occupation? — I  am  a  printer,  bookseller,  and  stationer. 

91.987.  Do  you  occupy  any  land? — I  do  not. 

91.988.  You  live  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny  ?— Yes.  ^  at  i 

91.989.  And  are  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — A  member  of  the  Nationa. 

League. 


William  Devereux  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 


91,990.  Are  you  now  the  mayor  of  Wexford  ?— Yes. 

9l’991.  Is  this  your  first  year  of  office  as  mayor? — Last  year  and  this  year._ 

91*992.  I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  been  a  member  of  either  League,  either  the 

National  League  or  the  Land  League  ?  No.  »  ,  t  •  ai, 

91.993.  But  do  know  that  there  were  branches  of  both  these  Leagues  in  the 

neighbourhood  in  which  you  lived  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  is  very  impartial  testimony  your  Lordship  will  see. 

(The  President.)  Have  mayors  any  special  knowledge  of  the  Land  League  . 

(Mr.  Lockiuood.)  But  if  a  man  is  holding  a  responsible  office  it  may  possibly  add 
some  weight  to  his  testimony.  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,  what  the  precise 
weight  of  mayoral  authority  may  be  with  your  Lordship.  ^  , 

91.994.  There  have  been,  I  beUeve,  branches  of  these  Leagues  in  your  neighbourhood  i 


_ Yes. 

91  995.  Will  you  tell  me  first  with  regard  to  the  Land  League,  in  your  opinion, at 
the  time  the  Land  League  came  into  operation,  was  some  combination  necessary  for 

the  protection  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes.  ,  -r  t  j  i  c 

91.996.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  effect  of  the  Land  League,  and  also  ot  the 

National  League,  so  far  as  the  occurrence  of  crime  and  outrage  is  concerned  ?— It  kept 

down  crime  and  outrage.  ,  ,  j  •  .la  -1.1.  -la 

91.997.  And  you  believe  that  was  the  influence  that  it  exerted  m  the  neighbourhood 

in  which  you  live  ? — Yes.  ,  t  j  t  j  xi.  at  ^ 

91.998.  Is  that  your  opinion,  both  with  regard  to  the  Land  League  and  the  JNational 

League  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

91,999.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  know  about  it.  You  have  never  belonged  to 
any  secret  society,  of  course  ? — No. 

92,000.  Never  in  any  way  ? — No. 

92,001.  Of  any  kind? — No. 

92,002.  You  have  not  belonged  to  the  Land  League  ?— No. 

92,003.  When  did  you  join  political  life  ? — I  never  joined  political  life.  v  •  1 

92,004.  Oh,  yes  you  have  ;  excuse  me  for  telling  you.  You  never  entered  political 

life  at  all  ? — No.  i  x  j  x  u  » 

92,005.  Had  you  taken  no  part  in  politics  before  you  were  elected  to  be  mayor  f 

_ No. 

92,006.  When  did  you  enter  the  Town  Council  there  ? — About  20  years  ago. 

92,007.  And  by  degrees  you  have  become  mayor  ? — Yes. 

92,008.  Then  you  lived  in  the  town  of  Wexford  ? — Yes. 

92,009.  Do  you  hold  any  land  ? — Yes. 

92,010.  Where  ? — In  the  neighbourhood. 
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92,011.  As  tenant? — Yes. 

92,012.  Was  there  any  difficulty  about  your  rent  ? — None. 

92,013.  Then  you  have  had  no  experience  of  the  Land  League’s  blessings  ? — No, 
except  through  my  customers,  farmers. 

92,014.  Then  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  why  it  is  you  know  more  about  this 
matter  we  are  inquiring  into  than  any  other  person  in  Ireland,  or  a  good  many  ? — I  beg 
your  pardon  ? 

92,015.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  why  it  is  you  know  more  about  the  matters  we  are 
inquiring  into  than  any  other  person  in  Ireland.  Do  you  think  you  do ;  perhaps  I 
should  ask  you  that? — No,  I  do  not. 

John  Connolly  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

92,016.  You  are  the  mayor  of  Sligo,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

92,017.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes, 

92,018.  Have  you  been  so  for  many  years  ? — Since  1884.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  also. 

92,019.  Prior  to  that  ? — Yes. 

92,020.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  the  National  League  ? — Nothing  but  an  ordinary 
member. 

92,021.  From  your  experience,  can  you  tell  us  what,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  National  League  as  far  as  crime  and  outrage  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  concerned  ? — I  attend  their  meetings.  At  every  meeting  that  ever  I  have  been  at 
nothing  occurred  but  what  was  honourable  and.  just  to  every  man  ;  and  the  teaching  of 
the  League — of  the  branch  of  the  League  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of — teaches  nothing 
but  what  is  right  and  just,  and  stamps  out  crime  of  any  class  that  I  have  known  of. 

92,022.  Has  your  branch  of  the  League  condemned  outrage  ? — Yes,  by  all  means. 

92,023.  On  many  occasions  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

92,024.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Land  League  stamps  out  crime  ? — Yes. 

.  92,025.  Did  it  in  1880  and  1881  and  1882,  or  1881 ;  I  ought  to  ask  you  did  it  stamp 
out  crime  then  ? — Always,  I  believe. 

92,026.  Then  what  became  of  the  crime,  was  it  stamped  out  ? — There  was  no  crime 
in  our  country  of  any  account. 

92,027.  We  will  see.  Do  you  live  in  the  town  of  Sligo  ? — I  do. 

92,028.  Does  your  evidence  extend  only  to  the  town,  or  to  the  town  and  the  country  ? 
— As  being  a  merchant  in  Sligo,  and  I  happen  to  be  a  holder  of  land,  both  as  tenant 
and  in  fee  simple,  I  have  a  great  knowledge  of  a  large  portion  of  the  county. 

92,029.  I  have  it  from  you  that  the  crime  was  stamped  out.  Looking  at  the  returns 
we  have  here,  I  see  Sligo  in  1877,  had  only  five  agrarian  crimes.  You  were  a  very 
peaceful  county  ? — Very  peaceful.  I  admit  that  that  is  by  reason  of  the  teaching  of 
the  League — the  diminution. 

92,030.  I  quite  see  your  reasoning.  That  was  in  1877,  two  years  before  the  League 
existed  ? — 1887,  I  thought  you  said. 

92,031.  I  said  1877.  Subject  to  your  approval,  I  corrected  myself.  In  1877  you 
see  it  was  a  very  peaceful  county,  with  five  agrarian  crimes.  Then  in  1878  you  got 
up  to  15,  of  which  nine  were  threatening  letters  and  notices.  There  were  only  six 
apart  from  them.  Then  the  Land  League  came  into  existence,  did  it  not,  at  the  end 
of  1879  ? — Yes,  the  Land  League. 

92,032.  Then  you  spring  to  53 ;  in  1880,  to  71  ;  in  1881,  to  100  ? — What  portion 
of  the  county  did  these  come  from  ? 

92,033.  The  whole  county  ? — Well,  the  county  of  Sligo  is  a  large  county. 

92,034.  It  has  been  so  large  you  had  only  five  agrarian  crimes  in  the  year  1877  ? — 
Yes. 

92,035.  Then  you  see  they  had  sprung  up  to  100  in  1881,  and  in  1882  to  137.  Is  it 
your  view,  in  the  face  of  those  figures,  that  the  Land  League  had  stamped  out  crime  ? 
— Yes,  it  is,  and  it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that  it  has,  and  its  teaching  has. 

92,036.  You  have  never  been  on  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  ? — Never,  but 
I  have  been  at  their  meetings  often. 
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92,037.  And  lived  in  Sligo? — And  lived  in  Sligo  all  my  lifetime.  I  never  was  a 
member  of  any  illegal  society  in  my  life. 

92,038.  Except  this  Land  League  ? — That  is  not  illegal. 

92^039.  I  thought  you  said  any  legal  society?— No,  any  illegal  society. 

92*040.  Yon  are  a  member  of  the  National  League  now  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

92,041.  In  your  district  (you  can  tell  me,  I  daresay)  there  was  very  acute  distress, 
I  believe,  in  1879  ? — Very. 

92,042.  Did  that  extend  into  1880  ? — I  think  so,  and  in  1885. 

92,043.  Did  evictions  follow,  do  you  remember? — Well,  I  do  not  think  the  county 
of  Sligo  had  so  much  to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of  evictions,  perhaps,  as  some  other 
counties,  especially  my  portion  of  it. 

92,044.  Is  it  your  experience  that  after  famine,  and  in  times  of  distress,  crime  does 
exist  ? — By  all  means.  Poverty  will  bring  on  crime.  That  is  my  notion  of  it. 


Patrick  Meahan  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

92,045.  Are  you  a  merchant  ? — ^Yes. 

92,046.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Maryborough  in  the  Queen’s  County. 

92*047.  Are  you  now  the  chairman  of  the  Maryborough  Town  Commissioners  ? — 
Yes.* 

92,048.  Did  you  join  the  Land  League  ? — I  did. 

92,049.  When  ? — On  its  foundation  on  the  28th  of  May  in  the  year  1880. 

92,050.  I  believe  you  became  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  branch  which  was 
established  where  you  lived  ? — Yes. 

92,051.  And  did  you  also  join  afterwards  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

92*052.  Generally,  in  1879,  was  there  prevailing  distress  in  the  district  in  which 
you  lived  ? — Very  great  distress. 

92,053.  And  I  believe  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  October  of  that  year  by  the 
people  in  your  district  ? — One  of  the  largest  meetings  I  suppose  that  was  ever  held  in 
Ireland. 

92,054.  Was  that  a  spontaneous  meeting,  so  far  as  the  people  were  concerned  ? — 
Spontaneous  from  the  people,  without  any  interference  or  inspiration  from  any  political 
association. 

92,055.  Where  was  that  meeting  held  ? — It  was  held  in  Maryborough. 

92,056.  On  the  5th  of  October  1879  ? — Yes. 

92,057.  Were  you  present  at  it  ? — I  was. 

92,058.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  meeting  ? — I  was  the  secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

92,059.  At  this  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  time  of  this  meeting,  of  course 
the  Land  League  had  no  existence  ? — It  had  not. 

92,060.  Had  there  been  any  suggestion  made  with  regard  to  it  that  you  remember 
at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  believe  so.  Well,  yes ;  I  believe  the  League  had  been  started 
before  that  by  Mr.  Davitt  down  in  Mayo.  But  the  reason  of  the  meeting  in  1879 
was  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  distress  which  existed 
in  the  district. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  resolutions  are  not  very  long,  my  Lord  ;  I  should  like  to  read 
the  resolutions  which  were  passed  at  that  meeting.  I  have  it  here.  “  Resolutions  to 
“  be  proposed  at  the  Queen’s  County  Monster  Meeting  for  the  reduction  of  rents,  at 
“  Maryborough  on  Sunday,  October  5th,  1879.” 

92,061.  Were  those  resolutions  in  fact  passed  ? — They  were  passed  by  the  meeting. 

92,062.  Were  they  passed  in  the  form  which,  I  suppose,  you  have  supplied  to 
Tkir.  Dillon  ? — Yes,  I  supplied  the  original  copies. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then,  although  I  have  them  in  my  brief  as  resolutions  to  be 
proposed,  I  suppose  they  are  the  resolutions  which  were  passed  ? 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  Just  ask  the  witness  whether  they  were. 
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92,063.  {Mr.  Lochwood.) 

“  Eesolutions  to  be  proposed  at  the  Queen’s  County  Monster  Meeting  for  the 
“  Reduction  of  Rents,  at  Maryborough,  on  Sunday,  October  5,  1879. 

“  1.  That  the  rental  of  Ireland  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  far  in  excess  of 
“  of  the  real  value  of  the  land,  so  much  so  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  are 
“  now,  and  always  have  been,  the  worst  fed,  the  worst  clothed,  and  the  worst 
“  housed  of  any  people  in  Europe.  That  there  has  been  a  great  falling  otf  in 
farm  produce  of  every  sort  during  the  last  few  seasons ;  and  in  the  present 
“  season  the  failure  is  nearly  complete,  and  prices  as  low  as  the  produce  is  bad. 
“  Under  these  circumstances  we  most  respectfully  call  on  the  landlands  of  the 
“  Queen’s  County  not  to  ruin  their  tenants  by  forcing  them  to  pay  rent  in  the 
“  present  season,  and  thus  save  both  themselves  and  their  tenants  from  misery 
“  and  destruction  in  the  future.” 

That  is  the  first  resolution  ? — Y es. 

92,064. 

“  2.  That,  without  any  wish  to  cast  odium  on  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  we  feel 
“  bound  to  declare  that  the  present  land  system  of  this  country  is  bad,  and  one  of 
“  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  ;  that  it  is  a 
“  direct  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  and 
“  a  temptation  to  cruelty  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  We  are, 
“  therefore,  resolved  never  to  cease  agitating  this  question  until  the  tenant  farmers 
of  Ireland  are  settled  on  the  land  for  ever,  either  as  peasant  proprietors  or 
“  tenants  at  fair  rents,  and  the  right  of  sale  should  they  so  desire.” 

“  3.  That  having  carefully  observed  the  public  career  of  our  two  present 
“  county  members,  Mr.  Kenelm  Digby  and  Mr.  Dease,  their  studious  inactivity 
“  in  Parliament,  and  their  general  want  of  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  Irish 
“  political  liberty,  we  hereby  declare  that  we  will  support  no  candidate  for  our 
“  county  at  the  next  general  election  who  will  not  pledge  himself  in  future  to 
co-operafce  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  active  section  of  the  Home  Rule  members 
“  in  Parliament. 

“  4.  That  we  tender  to  Mr.  Parnell  our  gratitude  for  his  devotion  and  service 
“  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  while  we  regard  him  as  the  true  leader  of  the  Irish 
people ;  and  that  we  approve  of  his  active  Parliamentary  hostility  to  every 
“  Ministry  that  will  not  give  full  justice  to  our  country  as  the  only  constitutional 
“  means  by  which  we  may  ever  hope  to  regain  our  national  rights. 

“  5.  That  while  we  are  compelled  by  force  to  obey  laws  made  by  strangers, 
“  we  will  never  cease  to  deny  the  right,  and  protest  against  the  injustice,  of  any 
“  assembly  of  men,  save  an  Irish  Parliament,  having  the  power  to  make  laws  ,  to 
“  bind  the  Irish  people.” 

Now,  that  took  place  in  October  1879,  and  I  believe  the  Laud  League  branch,  as  you 
have  told  us,  was  established  on  the  28th  May  1880  ? — Yes. 

92,065.  Was  this  Land  League  branch  joined  by  men  of  all  classes  and  all  denomi¬ 
nations  in  your  district? — Men  of  all  classes  and  all  religions  joined  the  Land  League 
on  its  establishment  in  that  year. 

92,066.  Did  it  spread  rapidly  through  this  county  ? — It  did.  In  a  short  time  there 
were  branches  of  the  League  in  every  part  of  the  county,  amounting  to  28  altogether 
in  the  whole  county.  I  may  mention  that  one  of  the  largest  millers  in  Ireland,  a 
Protestant  gentleman,  Mr.  Odling,  became  president  of  the  League.  All  the  priests 
were  members  of  it.  All  the  merchants  in  the  town  were  members  of  it,  and  all  the 
farmers ;  and  Protestant  farmers  from  difierent  parts  of  the  county  came  and  joined 
the  Maryborough  branch  of  the  League  before  there  were  branches  established  in  their 
own  localities. 

92,067.  Then  the  election  came  about  this  time  in  1880,  and  I  believe  you  did  return 
two  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell? — We  did. 

92,068.  That  was  before  the  franchise  was  extended? — Yes;  the  only  county  in 
Ireland  that  did  return  two  Pamellites  at  that  election. 
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02  069  At  this  time  and  before  the  establishment  of  the  League,  do  you  know 
whether  'secret  societies  had  existed  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  Had  you  heard  of 
them  Well,  I  cannot  give  evidence  of  my  own  knowledge. 

02  070  (Mr  Lockwood.)  I  think  in  this  direction  some  latitude  has  been  allowed, 
inv  Lord’  I  propose  to  ask  him  as  to  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety 
Zt  secret  societies  existed  !-01i.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  tint  tbe  young  men 
of  the  country,  or  any  man  that  had  the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart,  would  join 

secret  societies  and  were  members  of  secret  societies.  i.  j  xi,  •  x 

92,071.  Do  you  believe  that  the  League  coming  into  existence  affected  the  existence 

of  these  secret  societies  ? — Most  unquestionably.  i  j  xv  + 

92  072  What  was  the  effect  ?— Well,  I  am  aware,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  many 
voun’ff  men  in  our  county  were  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation,  and  I  know  when 
the  Land  League  was  started  that  the  Fenian  organisation  completely  ceased  m  our 
county— when  the  people  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  their  country  in  another  and, 

I  believe,  a  not  less  honourable  way. 

92  073.  So  far  as  you  know,  and  you  appear  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  Land  League  and  the  National  League,  did  either  of  these  Leagues  encourage  he 

commission  of  crime  or  of  outrage  ?— Oh,  never.  Kn 

92  074  On  the  contrary  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  prevented  cnme.  No 
doubt  some  crime  was  committed,  but  nothing  at  all  in  companson  to  what  would 
have  been  committed  if  there  was  no  political  organisation  an^ngst  the  people 

92  075  Were  resolutions  passed  denouncing  the  crime?— Well,  there  was  hardly  a 
meeting  of  our  own  committee  but  advice  was  always  given  to  the  members  to  eliun 
anything  like  crime  or  outrage  ;  because  we  knew  by  sad  experience  that  those  things 
were  the  most  serious  injury  that  could  happen  to  our  country. 

92  076  And  then  the  National  League  in  Queens  County,  I  believe,  was  founded 
about  May  1884  ?— It  was.  Perhaps  I  should  mention  in  connexion  with  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime  one  instance  that  occurred  to  my  own  knowledge.  In  the  eastern 
nart  of  the  county  in  1880  there  were  some  evictions  going  on,  or  threatened  evictions, 
Ld  there  was  a  combination  there  amongst  the  tenants,  and  those  men  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  resent  eviction,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  life  if  necessary.  We  went  oyer 
to  that  district,  we  held  a  meeting  there,  organised  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  with 
the  result  that  all  the  people  of  the  district  joined  it.  An  arrangement  was  come  to 
with  the  landlord,  and  the  people’s  houses  were  left  undisturbed.  And  another 
instance.  There  was  serious  trouble  on  an  estate  near  Maryborough.  The  land  or 
there  had  been  persecuting  his  tenants  for  a  long  time.  One  of  them  in  particular 
fand  I  know  this  young  man),  driven  to  desperation  by  continued  harshness,  had 
resolved  to  shoot  his  landlord,  and  I  know  that  the  officers  of  the  League  went  and 
promoted  a  settlement  that  prevented  anything  like  this  cnme  being  committed. 

92  077.  Do  you  know  of  any  special  resolutions  that  were  passed  in  condemnation 
of  crime,  or  do  you  speak  generally  of  the  resolutions  passed  ?  Well,  generally. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  He  said  opinions  expressed,  not  resolutions  at  the  meetmgs. 

92  078  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  How  were  these  crimes  and  outrages  dealt  ;j^th  at  your 
public  meetings?  Were  they  dealt  with  at  all,  I  should  ask  you  first?— They  were 
generally  condemned.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  crime  or  outrage  was  always  con¬ 
demned  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  I  cannot  speak  exactly  now,  but  as  far  as 
my  recollection  goes,  I  think  at  nearly  all  our  public  meetings  cnme  and  outrage  were 
denounced,  and  the  people  advised  to  shun  them. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

92,079.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  year  1879  was  a  year  of  great  distress  ? 

It  yy 

92,080.  Throughout  the  year,  did  that  distress  exist,  or  only  at  the  latter  portion  ? 

— I  think  it  was  throughout  the  whole  year.  _  v  j-  x  ? 

92,081.  Is  it  your  experience  that  crime  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  such  distress  . 

Well,  I  think  so.  Misery  begets  crime.  .  ,  -i  x- 

92,082.  In  the  year  1879,  in  the  whole  of  the  Queen  s  County,  with  the  exception 
of  four  threatening  letters,  there  was  only  one  agrarian  crime  committed,  firing  into  a 
dwelling-house.  That  is  in  1879,  this  year  of  great  distress  throughout  the  whole  ot 
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Your  county  must  be  a  very  peaceful  county  ? 


a  year,  with  crime  following  distress. 

— So  it  is. 

92,083.  That  was  the  result  of  the  distress  of  1879.  Now  when  was  vour  Land 
League  formed  ?  I  think  the  28th  May  1880  ?— The  28th  May  1880.  ^ 

92,084.  And  it  existed  until  October  1881  ? — It  did. 

92,085  Now  taking  the  year  1881,  you  have  93  agrarian  crimes  in  the  whole 
From  that  has  to  be  deducted  m  one  sense  59.  That  will  leave  34  agrarian  crimes 
Other  than  threatening  notices,  oo  the  increase  is  between  1879  and  1881  from  1  to 

in  “y  suggestion  to  make  why 

1879  in  this  year  of  great  distre.ss  with  only  one  agrarian  crime,  after  the  Land 

Uague  has  been  m  existence  a  year  and  a  half,  you  come  to  34  agrarian  crimes  ?— 
Well,  from  mv  recollection  I  do  not  believe  the  distress  was  so  acute  in  1879  as  it  wn^ 
in  the  year  1880  and  1881  ;  but  even  granted  that  there  was  an  increase  in  LrarTan 
crime,  I  believe  and  know  that  but  for  the  Land  League  being  established  “'n  the 
county  the  crime  would  be  three  times  what  it  was. 

92,086  I  am  giving  way  to  your  view  that  the  Land  League  was  suppressina-  crime  • 
but,  while  it  was  suppressing  it,  it  increased  from  one  to  34.  Given  vour°vear  of 
great  distress,  why  should  it  increase  to  three  times  34?  That  would  be  lO'^?— The 
Land  League  is  not  responsible  for  the  increase. 

1  1‘easons,  save  that  the 

landlords  refused  to  listen  to  reason  and  make  any  abatements'^ to  the  tenants  or  meet 

evirfo^evil^  ^  suppose  driven  to  desperation,  they  thought  to  return 

92,088  They  naturally  thought  to  return  evil  for  evil?— When  everv  other  door 
was  closed  against  them. 

92,089  There  had  been  no  abatements  made  in  1879  you  said  ?— Oh,  I  did  not  sav 
that.  I  think  there  were  some  abatements,  but  very  small.  ^ 

}  suppose  about  the  same  rate  of  abatements  in  1881  as  there  was  in 
1879  .  1  do  not  believe  it.  I  cannot  say  that  for  a  fact 

1  sayit  one  way  or  the  other  ?— I  know,  speaking  generally  the 

landlords  m  those  years  refused  to  meet  their  tenants  in  anything  likf  f  just  o^r’fair 

‘fotw  cotuparison.  Do  you  represent  that  the  landlords  acted 

differently  m  1881  from  what  they  did  in  1879,  or  that  they  acted  throughout  in  the 

‘trough  both  years.  ® 

92,093.  That  is  my  whole  point ;  I  have  that  from  you.  Now  a  word  or  two  please 

about  secret  societies.  You  have  spoken  of  one  which  you  call,  I  presume  a  Lcret 
society,  the  Penian  society  ?— Yes.  q  J-  Presume,  a  secret 

92  094.  Have  you  the  name  of  any  other  society  to  give  me  ?— Well  there  was  no 
society  m  Queen’s  County  in  recent  years.  There  wL  several  secret  societies  1.1 

"  Blackfeet  and  Whitefeet  and  a  branch  of  the  Bibb™ 

92,095.  The  Blackfeet  and  Whitefeet  are  historical  ? — Yes. 
years°^^'  B'^kfeet  and  Whitefeet  existed  lately?— Oh  no,  not  in  recent 

92,097.  I  think  my  question  was  up  to  the  period  we  are  speaking  of.  Have  voii 
rf  alyTther  -rot  awlrl 

92,098.  Then  what  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  after  the  Land  League  some 

Land^^lgulrs"  iltlnl”  ““4  became 

y®u  any  moonlighting  in  your  district  ? — No. 

92,100.  None  ?— Not  that  I  heard  of.  Not  that  I  recollect.  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  a  case  of  moonlighting  in  Queen’s  County  oeiiove  tneie 

yolYnow  ?!!7sl1‘’as  fSiow"'  ““  moonlighting  as  far  ns 

committed,  according  to  vour  know 
ledge,  would  they  be  committed  by  individuals  or  by  gano-s  of  men  ? _ 

generally  they  were  committed  "by  individuals,  b"uf  Se  rrums  LarLr  bleS 
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furnished,  I  presume,  to  counsel  are  no  true  guide  at  all  as  to  the  crimes  which  were 
committed,  because  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  everyone  in  the  Queen  s  County,  tha 

those  crimes  have  been  manufactured.  ,  <>  • 

92  103.  My  question  was  directed  to  you.  Whatever  number  of  crimes  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  whom?  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  nature  of  the  crime;  I  ana  asking 
X  whether  the  crimes  (whether  few  or  many)  were  committed  by  individual  men  or 
organised  gangs  ?— I  think  they  were  committed  by  individuals. 

92,104.  What  is  that  you  are  looking  at  ? — At  a  private  memorandum.  You  can 

^^92,105.  ^iTd^es  not  tempi  me,  but  are  those  notes  you  made  of  your  evidence  ?— 

They  are.  .  . 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  have  no  curiosity. 

92  106.  Then  your  view  is  you  had  no  moonlighters  ?— JNo.  t  •  . 

92*107.  They  were  private  individuals? — I  think  so.  There  was  one  outrage  1  just 

92  108.  Will  you  please  give  me  an  answer  to  my  question.  If  it  refers  to  the 
question  of  gangs  or  individuals  you  may  explain.  Is  it  with  reference  to  my  question 
you  are  going  to  explain  ? — Well,  it  is  not  a  case  of  moonlighting. 

92  109.  I  asked  you  whether  throughout  your  county  there  were  moonlighters 
engaged  or  whether  the  crimes  were  committed  by  individuals  -—The  crimes  were 
committed  by  individuals  as  far  as  I  know,  and  there  was  no  moonlighting. 

92  110  Can  you  tell  me  by  what  class  of  individual  the  crimes  were  committed  . 

I  daresay  they  were  the  agricultural  classes  principally.  The  agricultural  classes  m 
some  cases,  but,  oE  course,  the  generality  of  the  crimes  were  committed  by  the 

ordinary  class  of  men  who  generally  commit  those  crimes. 

92.111.  Agrarian  crimes.  We  are  on  agrarian  crimes.  TV  ho  are  the  ordinary  class 
of  men  who  commit  those  crimes — agrarian  crimes.  Who  are  they  .  They  are 
generally  men  who  haye  an  interest  in  the  land.  They  are  generally  small  farmers  or 

92.112.  And  throughout  this  county  you  had  very  few  Land  Leaguers,  had  you 
not  ? — All  the  whole  county  were  Land  Leaguers. 

92.113.  Farmers  and  farmers’ sons  ? — Yes.  _  v 

92.114.  Those  were  the  men  who  committed  the  crimes  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  any 

member  of  the  Land  League  committed  a  crime  at  all. 

92  115.  I  am  only  putting  your  answers  together.  Just  as  you  like.  I  suppose  ^u 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  farmer  and  all  farmers’  sons  were  Land  Leaguers  .  JNo, 

92  11^.  It  was  from  that  class  you  think  that  persons  came  who  committed  the 
crimes?— I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but  such  is  ray  opinion.  I  think  it  was. 

92.117.  One  instance  you  gave  in  some  part  of  the  county.  ^The  evictions  in  1880 
were  threatened,  and  then  you  established  the  Land  League  ?—l  es. 

92.118.  Then  you  made  arrangements  with  the  landlord  .  Well,  we  did  not  ma  e 

arrangements.  Arrangements  were  made. 

92.119.  By  whom? — By  some  people  of  the  district. 

92.120.  Not  the  Land  League  ?— Oh,  yes.  ,  ^  i 

92  121.  But  you  said  “we”  did  not?— When  the  Land  League  branch  was 
established  there,  the  officers  and  committee  got  some  parties  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  treat  with  the  landlord,  and  through  the  influence  of  those  men  an  arrangement  was 

made  which  saved  those  people  from  eviction.  t  j  t  f  ? 

92.122.  Were  the  parties  who  treated  with  the  landlords  Land  Leaguers  or  not . 

They  were  members  of  the  League.  , . 

92.123.  Then  the  landlord  and  tenants  came  to  terras  and  the  evictions  ceased . 

^^92,124.  In  your  Land  League  or  National  League,  do  you  have  resolutions  passed? 
— Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

92.125.  Resolutions  affecting  boycotting? — Well,  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any 
resolution  passed  about  boycotting  or  directly  boycotting  any  person  except  once. 

92.126.  Have  you  any  record  of  your  resolutions? — We  have. 

92J27.  Where.  At  Maryborough  ? — Yes.  2  £ 

92,128.  I  am  rather  afraid  to  ask  you,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  the  record  of  those 
resolutions  only  contains  one  resolution  affecting  boycotting  ? — Well,  that  is  my 
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recollection  now.  There  may  be  others.  There  may  be  one  or  two  others.  But  I 
know  our  branch  and  myself  personally  are  in  favour  of  boycotting. 

92.129.  To  what  extent  ? — But  only  in  the  rarest  cases,  and  when  all  other  means 
are  fruitless  to  effect  the  good  we  desire. 

92.130.  First  let  me  ask  you  what  are  the  other  means  ? — Well,  advice  and  persuasion 
and  pointing  out  the  justice  of  the  case  to  the  individual. 

92.131.  Then  he  retained  his  own  opinion  ?  Assume  that  the  advice  and  persuasion 
all  failed,  and  the  person  retains  his  opinion,  then  you  get  into  the  boycotting  stage  ? 
— We  get  into  the  boycotting.  I  would  approve  of  boycotting  when  a  man  commits  a 
great  social  crime  against  the  community  and  refuses  to  make  any  reparation  for  it, 
I  certainly  say  he  should  be  boycotted,  and  I  would  boycott  him. 

92.132.  That  is  a  great  social  crime  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

92.133.  What?  It  must  be? — Well,  it  would  be  in  the  Land  League,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  all  honest  and  reasonable  men. 

92.134.  The  opinion  of  all  persons  who  are  honest  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land 
League  ?  Now  that  being  so,  the  person  is  boycotted.  To  what  extent  would  the 
boycotting  go  with  you  ? — Well,  if  we  want  to  boycott  at  all  I  should  like  to  have  it 
done  as  effectually  as  possible. 

92.135.  Quite  so,  thoroughly  ? — Thoroughly,  but  of  course  you  will  understand  me, 
I  say  that  it  would  be  the  very  last  resource. 

92.136.  Yes,  I  understand ;  persuasion  has  failed  and  the  man  is  obstinate.  Then 
you  boycott  him  thoroughly  ? — Exactly. 

92.137.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  notes  will  assist  you  or  not,  but  will  you 
shortly  give  me  a  definition  of  thorough  boycotting? — I  will. 

92.138.  I  said  “  shortly,”  you  know  ? — There  is  one  definition  I  can  give  you  and 
which  every  man  like  me  and  the  general  Catholic  community  in  the  Queen’s  County 
can  give.  It  is  the  system  of  boycotting  that  has  always  been  carried  out  against  us. 
Every  avenue  of  preferment  and  every  situation  in  the  county  is  closed  against  the 
Catholic  majority,  though  we  are  70,000  out  of  79,000. 

92.139.  Is  that  your  definition? — No,  it  is  one  definition. 

92.140.  Will  you  give  me  the  exhaustive  definition  of  thorough  boycotting  ? — The 
landlord  class  have  reduced  boycotting  to  a  perfect  art  against  their  tenants  and 
against  the  Catholic  population  of  the  country. 

92.141.  I  asked  you  for  a  definition? — And  it  is  only  in  self-defence  if  we  boycott. 
We  are  only  taking  a  leaf  out  of  their  book. 

92.142.  Now  give  us  a  definition  of  thorough  boycotting  ? — My  definition  is  that 
the  man  should  not  be  recognised  by  his  neighbours,  or  spoken  to,  or  any  business 
done  with  him. 

92.143.  Do  you  accept  the  definition  that,  short  of  actual  violence  or  outrage,  you 
would  make  it  as  effective  as  possible  ? — I  would. 

92.144.  Including  refusal  to  supply  necessaries  of  life  ? — Certainly. 

92.145.  That  is  thorough  boycotting  ? — That  is  thorough  boycotting. 

92.146.  That  must  exclude  the  necessaries  of  life.  Would  you  let  his  children  go 
to  a  school  ? — And  many  a  poor  tenant  is  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

92.147.  Would  you  let  his  children  go  to  a  school  ? — I  would  not.  I  would  take  my 
children  out  of  the  school  if  they  went  there. 

92.148.  Or  would  you  attend  the  same  place  of  worship  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  would  carry  that  into  the  Bouse  of  God. 

92.149.  You  would  stop  there  ? — I  think  I  would. 

92.150.  That  is  thorough  boycotting;  but  apart  from  those  two  things,  absolute 
outrage  and  refusing  to  be  under  the  same  roof  and  in  the  place  of  worship,  you  would 
carry  it  to  the  fullest  extent  ? — I  would. 

92.151.  And  as  far  as  you  know  did  you  have  any  cases  of  thorough  boycotting  in 
your  county  ? — We  had  not  indeed. 

92.152.  None  ? — Well,  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  county.  I  can  only  answer  that 
question  for  my  own  district  or  neighbourhood.  There  was,  I  think,  one  case  of 
boycotting,  but  it  was  only  partial  boycotting. 

92.153.  Not  thorough? — Not  thorough. 

92.154.  We  will  drop  that  then.  As  far  as  you  know,  were  your  opinions  shared  by 
the  members  of  your  Land  lieague  ? — Entirely,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know. 
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92,155.  And  acted  upon  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

92Y56.  You  assume,  I  suppose,  that  this  carrying  out  of  this  thorough  boycotting 
is  affording  those  who  differ  from  you  absolute  freedom  of  opinion? — Oh,  most 
decidedly.  They  can  have  their  opinion,  of  course. 

92.157.  But  then  they  do  not  get  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  same  time  ? — If  these 
people  in  carrying  out  what  their  opinion  is  do  commit  a  great  social  crime  and  a  WTong 
against  their  neighbours,  I  consider  their  neighbours  should  mark  their  sense  of 
indignation  against  them. 

92.158.  One  question  more  about  this  boycotting.  Suppose  you  did  order  that  a 
person  should  be  boycotted,  and  resolved  that  he  should  be  boycotted,  that  is,  that 
tradesmen  should  not  deal  with  him,  and  that  tradesmen  did  deal  with  him,  what 
became  of  the  tradesmen.  Were  they  boycotted? — Well,  I  cannot  speak  from 

experience.  •  o  t 

92.159.  I  mean  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  thorough  boycotting  ? — 1  suppose, 

on  the  grounds  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief,  the  man  who  would  work  for 
the  person  boycotted  would  be  as  guilty  as  himself,  because  he  would  be  sharing  the 
wrono". 

92.160.  I  am  speaking  of  a  tradesman,  we  will  call  him  A.B.  He  is  boycotted  to 
the  extent  you  said  just  now,  thoroughly.  Then  a  tradesman  sells  him  some  loaves  of 
bread  ;  what  would  become  of  that  tradesman  ? — Well,  I  hardly  think  I  should  be  asked 
to  answer  a  question  in  perspective  according  to  that. 

92.161.  Would  that  come  within  your  definition  of  thorough  boycotting :  that  the 
person  who  did  supply  necessaries  of  life  to  a  person  boycotted  would  in  turn  be  boy¬ 
cotted  for  so  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  think  I  have  answered  the  qnestion. 
I  say  on  the  grounds  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief,  the  man  who  assists  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  great  social  crime,  and  thereby  condones  the  wrong,  is 
-just  as  guilty  as  the  man  who  commits  it. 

92.162.  I  do  not  quite  accept  your  figure  that  a  man  who  supplies  bread  is  the 
receiver ;  but  if  a  tradesman  did  supply  bread  to  a  boycotted  person,  he  in  turn  w^ould 
be  boycotted  ?— Vi'ell,  such  a  thing  never  occurred.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  done 

in  case  it  did  occur.  t t  i 

92.163.  May  I  take  it  then  the  tradesmen  always  did  obey  the  views  of  the  Land 
League,  and  a  boycotted  person  was  boycotted  thoroughly.  Was  that  the  result?— We 
never  had  a  case  of  thorough  boycotting  \  therefure,  I  cannot  gi\e  you  any  answer. 

92.164.  In  that  memorandum  book  have  you  any  resolution  taken  out  of  your 
resolutions  at  the  Land  League  or  minute-book  in  cases  of  boycotting? — I  think  we 
had  only  one  case  of  boycotting,  and  that  was  partial  boycotting.  It  was  simply  the 
branch  of  the  League  passed  a  resolution  condemning  a  case  of  land- grabbing  that 
occurred  in  the  district ;  but  we  never  persisted  in  the  boycotting  at  all.  We  left  the 
man  perfectly  free  to  deal  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  neighbours ;  and  in  fact  the 
man  never  suffered  any  inconvenience.  Plenty  of  people  in  the  town  supplied  him  and 
we  never  asked  them  to  interfere. 

92.165.  Did  you  make  your  views  public  as  to  a  person  who  offended,  that  he 
would  be  subject  to  boycotting  ?  Is  that  well-known  in  the  district  ? — Of  course  it  is. 
It  is  just  as  well  known  in  general  terms  as  that  if  a  man  commits  a  great  social  crime, 
he  deserves  punishment  for  it. 

92.166.  Yes,  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  ? — Perhaps  his  Lordship  will  give  me  permis¬ 
sion  to  mention  that  there  was  one  resolution  passed  at  our  League  condemning  an 
attempted  boycotting  of  a  family  in  our  parish. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  should  like  to  see  these  resolutions  if  they  are  in  existence. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  1  will  endeavour  to  find  them. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  understand  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Lockwood,  that  the  witness 
Meahan  has  a  resolution  book  with  him. 

{The  President.)  I  understood  not. 

{Mr.  Jjockwood.)  I  did  not  know  he  had  any  book,  but  I  understand  from  Mr.  Dillon, 
the  solicitor  who  is  instructing  us  in  connexion  with  this  evidence,  that  he  has  some 
book,  and  has  gone  to  get  it. 
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92.167.  You  reside  at  Tullamore,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

92.168.  That  is  in  King’s  county  ? — Yes. 

92.169.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  there  ? — Yes,  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Town  Commissioners,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  League  and  an 
assistant  treasurer. 

92.170.  I  believe  you  were  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — For  years  till  I 
resigned  last  year  through  pressure  of  business. 

92.171.  Your  family  has  not  resided  long  in  Tullamore  ? — A  great  number  of  years 
I  have  resided  there. 

92.172.  Your  father  came  from  England  ?— Yes,  my  father  was  an  Englishman. 

92.173.  Are  you  also  a  farmer? — Yes,  a  large  farmer. 

92.174.  Under  what  landlord  do  you  hold  property  ? — Largely  under  Lord  Digbv, 

and  under  Lady  Charleville.  °  ^  ’ 

92.175.  You  were  vice-president  of  the  National  League? — The  Land  League _ from 

its  commencement  till  it  was  suppressed.  ° 

92.176.  You  have  brought  here  the  books,  I  believe,  that  belonged  to  the  branch  of 
the  Land  League? — Yes,  both  {producing  same).  I  might  mention  that  it  was  by 
mere  chance  I  got  them,  because  our  secretary  was  put  in  gaol,  and  it  was  only  after 
great  and  careful  search  we  got  them. 

92.177.  I  believe  a  secretary  being  put  into  gaol  is  not  an  unusual  thing? — No. 

92.178.  Now  during  the  existence  of  the  Land  League  were  there  any  outrages  in 
your  district  ? — None  on  my  memory  at  present,  except  I  was  reminded  of  them.  I 
know  of  no  outrages. 

92.179.  I  believe  Tullamore  is  an  assize  town  ? — Yes. 

92T80.  You  have  never  known  the  assize  to  occupy  any  very  long  time  ? — For  the 
last  8  or  10  years  they  have  come  in  the  morning  and  gone  away  in  the  evening.  We 
should  hardly  know  of  them  at  all,  except  through  the  presence  of  the  police. 

92.181.  The  judge  gets  through  his  duties  in  one  day  ?— Yes. 

92.182.  The  property  on  which  you  hold  a  farm  is,  I  believe,  known  as  the  Geashill 
property  ? — Yes. 

92.183.  That  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Digby  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  2.  Harrington.)  I  refer  your  Lordship  to  page  1906.  The  agent  of  that 
property  was  examined.  There  were  some  letters  handed  in  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Eegmald  Digby,  which  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  about. 

92.184.  Do  you  know  a  lady  on  that  pronerty  named  Ann  Sadleir  ?— I  did  know 

her. 


92.185.  Is  she  living  at  present  ?— No,  she  has  been  dead  for  some  years. 

92.186.  W^as  she  dead  before  the  letter  was  handed  in  here  in  evidence  ? — Yes,  many 

years.  ’  ’  ^ 

92.187.  Before  this  Commission  commenced.  Did  you  know  a  tenant  on  that 
property  named  George  Coltan  ?  Yes,  I  knew  him  too.  It  is  very  unlikely  he  would 
write  that  letter. 

92.188.  Is  he  a  tenant  on  the  property  at  present  ? — No,  he  is  dead. 

92.189.  Do  you  know  whether  before  Mr.  Digby  gave  evidence  here  he  was  dead  ? _ 

Oh,  he  was  dead  long  before  that ;  in  fact,  they  were  all  dead  that  he  mentioned,  save 
two. 


92.190.  Will  you  tell  me  who  the  two  are  ? — One  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Odium.  He  was  a  conservative  gentleman,  and  has  failed  in  farmino- 
operations  since,  and  was  evicted. 

92.191.  That  was  the  gentleman  who  said  he  would  pay  his  rent,  only  he  was 

afraid  of  the  Land  League  ?  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  evidence  was  nut  in  or 
something  to  that  effect.  ^  ’ 

92.192.  I  believe  ue  has  not  paid  the  rent  ?— So  much  so  that  he  has  been  evicted 
The  man  is  in  a  very  poor  state.  The  other  one  is  Mr.  Davis,  a  Protestant  gentleman’ 
He  has  had  to  give  up  his  farm.  He  was  not  able  to  pay. 

92.193.  He  surrendered  the  farm  himself  ? — Yes. 


92,194.  You  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Digby. 
persons  are  the  others,  mentioned  in  his  evidence 
character,  all  dead?— Yes,  they  are  all  dead. 


With  the  exception  of  those  two 
as  having  sent  in  letters  of  that 
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09  195  And  were  dead  at  the  time  the  letters  were  put  in?— Yes. 

92196’.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  Leagiie  in 
1  r.  r  r»f  tlip  offurrence  of  any  grave  crime  or  outrage  in  that  part  of  the  county  . 

^s.  Of  course  it  is  quite  usual ;  where  there  are  unjust  evictions  or  landgrabbing 

*''92%’97‘%Td%Tkiiow  having  been  shot  presunaably  for  taking 

evfcted  forms  ?-Yes,  some  miles  from  the  town  I  live  m  I  know  a  farm,  at  present 
unoccupied,  and  two  persons,  one  after  the  other,  were  shot  for  taking  it. 

92  198  At  what  period? — 15  or  16  years  ago.  v  -u  *.  f  t  ortri 

92  199’  That  would  be  6ve  or  six  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land 

League  Yes.  I  will  not  be  accurate  about  the  timo,  but  something  about  that  time. 

I  know  of  another  instance  where  other  parties  took  a  farm,  in  another  direction,  an 

they  were  shot  too.  They  were  shot  dead. 

92,200.  Is  that  in  another  portion  of  King  s  County  ?  ^^s. 

92  201  That  was  also  before  the  establishment  oi  the  Land  Leape  -—Yes. 

92  202*  In  your  recollection  since  the  Land  League  was  established  have  you  known 
of  any  grave  Outrage  or  the  shooting  of  any  person  takmg  place  m 
one  during  the  Land  League  time— at  least  except  I  am  reminded  of  it.  At  present, 

^  92  203^  Nol  TOuVnorsomething  of  the  Digby  property.  Are  you  aware  that  on 
that  property  Telses  were  forced  upSn  the  tenants  after  the  Land  Act  of  1870!-Qu.te 

“92  m  Were  those  leases  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  depriving  the  tenants  of 
4^1  n  fif-  nf  +ViP  Aot  of  1870^ — The/ were  similar  to  the  Leinster  lease  which  is  so 
“  n  known  hr  Mand  forthe  ob'ject  of  depriving  them  of  any  beneht  under  the 

^^*9^205*  And  you  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  tenants  had  to  accept  these  leases  ? 
They  had  eTther^o  accept  them  or  go  to  some  other  place.  I  attended  several  meetings 

^pUlylrmnitntVart  in  the  business  of  the  Land  League,  I 

'’‘’92™U7rDid  you  know  an  organizer  of  the  Land  League  visiting  your  district  named 

ffurriiiytoi.)  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  page  2788,  the  evidence  of 

^92^208!'^Do  you  recollect  the  visit  of  Mr.  Matt  Harris  after-  he  was  rdeased  in  1882 
to  your  district  ?— About  that  time  he  paid  a  visit  to  Tullamore.  He  paid  me  the 
comnliment  of  paying  me  a  personal  visit ;  at  least,  I  met  him. 

92^209  Did  you  see  him  in  company  with  Mr.  McCloskey  ?— I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  i  can  swear  that  I  saw  him  in  company  with  him  or  not  but  they  '"je  ‘here 
aW  the  same  time.  I  know  Mr.  McCloskey  was  along  with  Miss  Rey^ids,  who 
came  there  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  for  ^ 

the  families  of  labourers  who  were  evicted  along  with  some  of  the  faraers. 

92,210.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  McCloskey  went  by  the  name  of  Thompson  during 

92  211  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  cannot  refer  your  Lordship  to  tlie  page,  but  there  is  a 
letter’  in,  in  which  there  is  a  suggestion  made  about  this  man  McCloskey  being  appointed 
an  organizer,  but  not  in  his  own  district,  where  he  was  known  and  might  be  arrested  . 
—Yes  I  think  he  told  me  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  his  arrest  at  the  time. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  cannot  tell  your  Lordship  the  page  exactly,  but  perhaps  it  is 

I  do  not  happen  to  remember  the  letter.  I  daresay  it  is 

Harrington.)  It  is  a  letter  which  was  handed  in  where  a  man  named 
McCloskey  is  mentioned  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  appointed  as  an  organiser  but  a 
recommendation  that  he  should  not  be  appointed  m  the  north  of  Ireland  where  he  was 
known,  and  where  he  would  be  arrested.  Your  Lordship  has  such  an  accurate  me  y 

of  the  case,  you  probably  recall  it.  • 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  da^say  it  is  in. 

(Mr  T.  Harrington.)  It  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  0  Connor,  I  think,  and 
was  either  among  the  Phillips’  letters  handed  in  or  among  the  letters  of  Mr.  O  Connor. 
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(The  President.)  What  is  your  object.  What  do  you  found  upon  it? 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember  the  evidence  of  Head-Constable 
Roden,  where  he  identified  the  photograph  of  Tynan  as  being  like  the  man  who  went 
to  that  district  under  the  name  of  Thompson.  I  want  to  show  your  Lordship  that  this 
man  Thompson  was  M‘Closkey,  an  organizer  who  was  travelling  at  that  time,  in  danger 
of  arrest,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Thompson. 

(The  President.)  What  does  this  witness  say  about  it  ? 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  think  your  Ijordship  will  see  the  witness,  perhaps,  was  not 
altogether  wrong.  He  was  not  certain  that  was  the  man,  but  thought  it  was.  Your 
Lordship  will  see  the  general  resemblance  on  comparing  the  photographs. 

[A  photograph  ivas  handed  to  the  witness.^ 

92.212.  Could  you  identify  that?  —  Well,  really,  I  am  a  very  poor  hand  at 
recognising  photographs,  and  there  is  such  a  change  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  saw  him  that  I  could  not  recognise  him  at  all.  He  is  in  the  position  of  nursing 
there — sitting  by  the  side  of  his  wife  and  family  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  he  was  a 
politician.  Besides,  this  is  a  very  bad  light.  If  it  was  a  large  one,  and  he  was 
by  himself  and  standing  up,  I  should  know. 

[The  photograph  was  handed  to  their  Lordships  for  comparison  with  the  photograph  of 

Tynan.'\ 

(The  President.)  A  general  resemblance  to  whom,  do  you  suggest? 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  A  general  resemblance  to  the  man  the  police  identified. 

(The  President.)  If  you  compare  them  there  is  not  any  resemblance  whatever.  The 
only  resemblance  is  that  they  have  both  of  them  got  beards. 

(3fr.  T.  Harrington.)  The  same  kind  of  beard  ? 

92.213.  During  the  time  that  this  man  M'Closkey  was  in  the  district  were  you  aware 

that  he  assisted  evicted  tenants  and  took  part  in  doing  the  work  of  the  League  ? _ 

I  believe  that  was  his  mission  there. 

92.214.  Was  he  known  to  you  as  an  organizer? — Yes,  I  am  quite  positive  on 
that  point. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

92.215.  There  is  one  serious  matter  which  fell  from  you.  You  stated  that  some  of 
the  writers  of  the  letters  Mr.  Reginald  Digby  produced  were  dead.  Those  persons  are 
George  Colton,  Annie  Sadleir? — Yes. 

92.216.  And  who  else? — Michael  Conroy,  and  I  think  there  is  one  more. 

92.217.  Then  Odium  and  Davis  are  both  alive  ? — They  are  both  alive. 

92.218.  There  are  three  letters  produced  of  persons  you  say  are  dead.  Speaking 
of  Mrs.  Sadleir  you  said  she  was  not  likely  to  have  written  that  letter  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  did  not ;  I  said  it  was  a  very  improbable  letter  to  come  from  Colton. 

92.219.  I  do  not  agree  ? — Very  likely  she  would  do  so  because  she  had  ability  to  do 
so,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  a  respected  Protestant  clergyman. 

92.220.  Now,  Colton  ? — Colton  is  a  stupid,  old,  silly  man,  with  a  small  farm,  very 
unlikely  to  write  that  letter.  The  composition  is  not  likely  to  be  his. 

92.221.  Have  you  seen  that  letter? — In  the  public  print. 

92.222.  But  you  have  not  seen  the  original  ? — No. 

92.223.  What  do  you  suggest?  You  say  he  was  not  likely  to  have  written  it. 
What  do  you  say  about  it  ? — May  I  express  my  own  mind  on  the  matter- -simply  that 
the  letter  may  have  been  written  in  the  office,  and  he  got  to  sign  it  previously  during 
the  time  of  the  Land  League  times. 

92.224.  Written  by  whom  do  you  suggest  ?— I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  the 
production  of  the  office. 

92.225.  Mr.  Digby’s  office  ? — Yes. 

92.226.  Known  to  Mr.  Digby  at  the  time  he  gave  his  evidence  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
know.  They  go  great  lengths  to  try  to  prove  the  Land  League  intimidated. 

92.227.  You  have  come  up  to  give  your  evidence  and  you  have  used  this  phrase : 

“  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Mr.  George  Coltan  would  write  that  letter. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  He  said  very  unlikely  he  should. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 
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92,228.  What  do  you  suggest  by  that.  First  do  you  suggest  it  is  a  forgery  ? — 
What  I  suggest  principally  by  it  is,  that  the  man  was  not  sufficiently  educated  to 
write  such  a  letter.  He  would  not  use  such  phraseology  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 

92  229.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  that  has  been  signed  by  him  with  a  knowledge  of 
its  contents  or  not?— Well,  really  I  could  not  say.  It  looks  such  a  strange  production 
coming  from  a  man  I  knew  so  well,  being  quite  unlikely  to  leave  such  a  production 

after  him.  o  ^  ^ 

92,230.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  matter  ? — JNot  a  half-peuny  on  earth — only 

-just  forming  an  opinion. 

'  92,231.  You  did  not  hear  my  question,  but  do  you  know  anything  whatever  about 
this  matter  except  you  think  the  man’s  education  would  not  have  fitted  him  to  write 
that  letter  ? — That  is  all. 

92.232.  And  you  know  nothing  about  the  circumstances  ? — A  great  many  were 
surprised  as  well  as  myself  when  they  saw  the  letter  published  in  the  press. 

92.233.  I  do  not  care  about  the  surprise  of  the  other  people.  Have  you  looked  at 
the  writino-  ? — No,  I  have  never  seen  it. 

92.234.  °{Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Cunynghame,  could  this  letter  be  obtained  without 
difficulty  ? — But  I  do  not  know  the  man’s  handwriting. 

92.235.  {Sir  B.  James.)  It  is  put  in  in  the  evidence  of  Reginald  Digby  at  page 

1928’. 


[The  letter  was  produced  and  handed  to  the  ivitness.'] 

I  have  never  seen  the  man  write.  I  would  not  think  even  that  he  could  write. 

92.236.  Does  the  body  of  that  letter  appear  to  you  to  be  the  same  handwriting  as 
the  s’io-nature  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  production  all  of  one  man.  It  is  not  very  likely  to 
be  the  outcome  of  a  very  old  or  feeble  man.  This  is  a])parently  written  by  a  school 
boy,  or  some  skilled  hand  ;  the  man  I  allude  to,  George  Coulton,  is  a  very  old  man. 

92.237.  You  never  saw  him  write? — No;  but  I  think  anyone  in  the  Court  would 
the  conclusion  that  an  old  man  never  wrote  that. 

{The  President.)  You  must  not  assume  that  we  can  tell  a  man’s  age  by  his  hand¬ 
writing. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  this  we  will  prove  his  handwriting. 

92.238.  Did  Coulton  go  into  the  Court  to  get  his  rent  fixed  ? — I  do  not  know  a  single 
thing  about  his  circumstancies. 

92.239.  You  know  nothing  about  it? — No.  I  know  those  who  went  into  the  Land 
Courts  as  constituted  at  first,  that  they  got  such  miserable  reductions  that  they  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  competency  of  the  Land  Courts. 

92.240.  You  produced  some  books  of  your  Land  League.  I  see,  with  the  exception 
of  the  names  of  the  members,  there  is  no  entry  whatever  prior  to  the  19th  of.  August 
1881.  Your  Land  League  was  formed  on  the  15th  of  June  1880,  and  until  Friday,  the 
19th  of  August  1881  this  is  a  blank  ?— I  think  there  will  be  a  mistake  there.  Let  me 
see,  please  [the  hook  was  handed  to  the  witness].  This  is  the  only  book  that  ever  we 
had,  the  15th  of  June  1880. 

92.241.  I  say  so.  That  shows  when  it  was  formed? — Yes. 

92.242.  Then  you  have  a  list  of  names,  and  nothing  until  you  come  to  the  19th  of 
Aucrust  1881  ? — What  we  did  in  the  commencement  was  to  get  a  lot  of  subscribers, 
and  when  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  have  a  strong  committee,  then 
we  called  an  election  committee ;  then  when  we  got  that  committee  and  the  officers 
were  appointed  we  entered  our  pi’oceedings. 

92.243.  The  fact  is,  that  your  League  was  formed  on  the  15th  of  June  ? — So  it  states 
there. 

92.244.  That  is  the  first  entry  ? — Yes. 

92.245.  You  go  on  making  entries  as  to  members  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  1880 
you  had  205  members  ? — Yes. 

92.246.  That  was  a  strong  enough  branch  of  the  League,  you  know,  to  pass 
resolutions  ? — Yes,  or  to  elect  a  committee ;  quite  strong,  I  think. 
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92.247.  During  the  year  1880  did  you  pass  any  resolutions? — Ueally  I  cannot  tell 
you  ;  anything  and  everything  that  was  done  is  there  ;  anything  and  everything  that 
was  done  was  done  aboveboard. 

92.248.  I  point  out  to  you  that  all  that  is  above-board  so  far  as  this  book  goes,  is  found 
conamencing  on  the  19th  of  August  1881  ? — I  have  explained  the  reason  why  that 
occurred.  When  we  commenced  we  had  to  get  material  to  work  upon,  and  the 
material  we  wanted  was  the  men  who  believed  in  our  principles  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  country. 

92.249.  But  you  had  got  205  members  in  December  1880,  and  this  was  on  the  19th 
of  August  1881  ? — Probably  we  did  not  call  a  meeting  till  later  on,  and  we  went  on 
getting  more  members. 

92.250.  That  is  your  explanation  ? — Yes. 

92.251.  So  you  went  on  getting  more ;  then  you  did  no  work  at  all,  although  you 
had  205  members  ? — We  thought  we  were  doing  good  work  by  getting  members. 

92.252.  You  did  nothing  at  all  until  the  19th  of  August,  that  you  represent  ? — That 
is  what  I  believe,  if  that  is  what  the  book  represents. 

92.253.  I  am  upon  this  book.  I  want  to  know  what  you  did  ? — It  will  bear 
inspection. 

92.254.  You  did  nothing  else,  but  you  were  spending  the  money  ? — No,  excuse  me, 
we  were  not :  we  were  collecting. 

92.255.  I  cannot  excuse  you,  because  here  you  have  a  balance  sheet,  you  know  ? — 
Yes,  we  could  not  spend  it  until  the  formation  of  the  Committee. 

92.256.  You  were  receiving  subscriptions  ;  there  are  the  amounts  of  payments  just 
opposite  their  names,  2s.  6d..  5s.  ? — Yes. 

92.257.  That  was  during  1880  ? — Yes. 

92.258.  And  here  are  payments  ;  you  have  a  cash  account  ? — Yes. 

92.259.  April  1881  ? — Yes,  what  month. 

92.260.  Well,  April  1881  is  the  month  of  April,  I  suppose.  I  read  you  April  1881. 
Then  we  have  May.  There  is  no  resolution  passed  until  the  19th  of  August  1881 ; 
and  the  next  is  August  26th,  2nd  of  September,  9th  of  September,  16th  of  September, 
23rd  of  September,  and  then,  I  think,  it  ceases;  there  is  one  on  October  17th;  had 
you  no  resolutions  until  the  19th  of  August  ? — Certainly  not,  or  they  would  be  entered 
there  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  our  proceedings.  I  suppose  there  was  no  necessity 
for  it. 

92.261.  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  these? — There  are  not  many  you  will  find, 
although  I  may  state  until  {Sunday  evening  when  I  found  I  was  coming  here,  I  never 
looked  over  it,  and  it  was  after  a  very  great  search  it  was  got.  It  was  five  years  out 
of  existence,  as  far  as  any  one  knew. 

92.262.  The  only  one  I  find  is  the  9th  of  September.  That  was, — 

“  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously.  That  the  refusal  of 
“  the  respectable  labourers  of  Tullamore  to  work  for  any  person  who  would 
“  employ  any  of  the  few  unprincipled  interlopers  who  recently  worked  on  a  boy- 
“  cotted  farm,  is  deserving  of  our  highest  approbation,  and  evinces  a  spirit 
“  which  some  of  the  farmers  and  traders  of  this  locality  would  do  well  to  imitate.” 

Next, 

“  Thar  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  manner  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Patrick 
“  Rowan  in  leading  an  emergency  expedition  to  work  on  a  boycotted  farm,  and 
“  we  hereby  call  upon  him  for  an  explanation.” 

May  I  take  it  that  until  August  1881,  no  such  resolutions  as  those  were  passed? _ 

Yes,  sir. 

92.263.  Did  you  pass  a  resolution  approving  of  the  No-Rent  Manifesto,  or  not  ? _ 

Really  I  do  not  know. 

92.264.  I  think  it  was  carried  that — 

“  A  Government  reporter  be  allowed  in,  and  so  Mr.  Jeremiah  Stringer 
“  appeared  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Kerr’s  resolution  relative  to  paying  no  rent  was,  I 
“  might  almost  say,  carried  unanimously,  so  that  the  King’s  County  is  now 
“  showing  the  way  very  pointedly  and  determinedly.  J.  S.” 
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Is  that  James  Stirling  ’—Yes,  he  was  acting,  I  think,  on  that  day  in  consequence  of 
the  secretary,  who  was  a  large  merchant  and  a  brewer,  being  arrested  under  the 
regime  of  Mr!  Torster,  and  that  was  the  resolution,  and  a  note  was  taken  of  that. 

92,265.  You  spoke  of  a  person  being  shot  at  who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm  ? — 

^^92,266.  When  was  that  ? — I  cannot  be  accurate  to  a  year ;  it  is  a  good  many 

^^92^, 2^7^.'  About  ? — From  the  present  time  I  suppose  it  must  be  20  years — 18  or  20 

^^92^,268.  Had  the  person  who  left  that  farm  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  t 
So  I  heard  ;  I  do  not  say  for  non-payment,  but  unjustly  evicted. 

92  269  For  what  ’ — I  suppose  from  inability  to  pay  an  excessive  rent,  or  whether 
there  were  accumulations  ;  really  I  could  not  tell  you  all  the  circumstances 

92  270  If  this  knowledge  is  of  any  value,  what  was  this  man  evicted  for  •  1  cannot 

tell  you,  only  that  there  was  a  feeling  that  there  was  an  injustice  done  to  him,  and  to 
the  tenantry,  and  that,  he  was  not  properly  evicted. 

(Hr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  here  Mr.  Meehan  s  books.  •  .i  •  u  i 

(Sir  H  James.)  There  is  one  resolution  of  another  class  in  this  book:—  _  _ 

^  ‘‘  Mr  Adams  in  the  Chair.  Resolved— That  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that 

“  no  Land  Leaguer  should  employ  any  owner  of  a  threshing  machine  who  is  not 
“  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  no  member  should  thresh  the  corn  of  a 

“  non-Land  Leaguer.  .  ,  , 

I  recollect  the  circumstance  well.  It  was  a  Conservative  gentleman,  who  was  a 
NaLoSt  and  a  very  extreme  one.  We  thought  it  was  very  unfair  that  the 
Nationalist ’farmers  should  support  him  when  Catholic  men  who  were  not  Nationalists, 
in  the  same  business  should  be  passing  him  by,  and  he  asked  us  to  pass  that  resolution 

so  as  to  assist  him  in  getting  trade. 

92  271.  Do  YOU  see  this —  „  t  r  » 

“  That  no  machine  owner  should  thresh  the  corn  of  a  non-Land  Leaguer. 

So  that  if  a  man  did  not  join  the  Land  League  how  was  he  to  get  his  corn  thrpbed  ; 
supposing  a  Tan  was  not  joining  the  Land  League,  how  was  that  man  to  get  his  co^ 
thr^Tshedl— Of  course  there  were  engine  owners  or  machine  owners  who  did  never 

join,  so  they  would  thresh  it. 

92,272.  That  is  the  way  you  put  it  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Delihont  sworn  :  examined  by  Mr.  Arthup.  Russell. 

92  273  Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioner  at  Wicklow  1—1  am. 

92,274.  How^  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Wicklow  ?-Going  on  for  two 

^^2,275.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  farmers  round  about 

Wicklow  ’ — Pretty  well,  I  am, 

92  276.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  .  i  was. 

99  277  And  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes.  ^  •  n  j.r, 

92, ’273!  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  either  ? — Only  as  member ;  that  is  all  the  o  ce 

I  lield-  ,  .  ^  1  1. 

99  979  Onlv  a  member? — Only  a  member,  . 

92  280  WhL  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Land  League  upon  crime,  was  it 
good  or  bad  ?-I  believe  it  suppressed  crime  to  a  great  extent,  and  all  secret  societies 

^^^92,281.  You  think  they  dropped— died  out  owing  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
League  ? — They  died  a  natural  death,  in  my  opinion. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


92.282. 

92.283. 
little. 

92.284. 


Do  you  live  in  the  town  of  Wicklow  ?  I  do. 
There  was  no  crime  before  the  League  in 


the  county,  I  believe? — Very 


And  there  has  been  none  since  ? — Very  little, 
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92.285. ^  What  did  the  Land  League  stop  if  there  was  never  any  before  ? — There  were 
secret  societies. 

92.286.  What  secret  societies  ? — There  was  Fenianism. 

92.287.  How  did  the  League  stop  Fenianism  ?— It  died  out,  because  they  gave 

up  h  enian  work  to  open  warfare,  and  left  the  secret  societies.  ° 

92.288.  And  went  over  bodily  to  the  League  ?— Heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  the 
country. 


Mr.  Meehan  recalled. 

92.289.  {Mr  Lockwood.)  Lords,  I  want  to  read  some  of  these  resolutions.  I 
have  three  books  here ;  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Meehan  had  these  books  with  him  when  he 
was  m  the  box  but  omug  to  some  questions  of  my  lean  el  friend  it  Iranspired  he 
had  them.  T^  first  book  seems  to  be  a  book  which  deals  with  subscriptions  to  the 
Maryborough  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League.  Then,  my  Lord^  lhe  Lxt  is  a 
book  which  in  the  opening  pages  deals  with  payments  apparently  by  the  League  and 
then  about  half  way  through  it  commences  to  record  resolutions,  the  first  date  beine- 
the  15th  June,  I  suppose  1880.  Then  I  want  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  one 
or  two  resolutions  in  the  book.  There  is  Sunday  the  23rd  January  1881. 

“  The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  this  day,  Mr.  Eedington  in  the  chair 
other  members  present.” 

Then  it  gives  the  names  of  the  other  gentlemen  present. 

-n-  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read.  A  letter  was  read  from _ ” 

Mr.  Pigott,  IS  it  ?— Mrs.  Pigott. 

92.290. — 

«  .  saying  that  some  person  had  asked  Mrs.  Pigott  to  join  and  subscribe 

to  the  League.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  reply  that  the  Committee  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  nor  would  they  in  any  way  countenance  any  person  being 
persuaded,  I  think  it  is,  “  to  join  the  League  ”  ?  '  ^ 

— Any  pressure  being  used,  I  think  it  is. 

92.291.  Weil,  that  is  what  it  means  ? — Yes. 

^League  countenance  any  person  being  pressed  in  any  way  to  join  the 

—Exactly  Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  give  me  permission  to  supplement  that  by 
a  statement  that  in  the  succeeding  February  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Davitt  in 
Dublin  in  the  League  rooms,  and  he  condemned  the  same  thing  in  the  verv  strongest 
irh^^cW  o?  pressed  to  join  the  League,  but  left  free  to  join  it 

“y  Lord,  I  come  to  the  third  book  which  this 
gentleman  has  proauced,  which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  book  which  I  read 

relates  to  the  National  League.  I  want  the  3rd  May  1885  ?— That  is 
this  book.  Sir  {referring  to  the  other  hook).  ^ 

^1  is  a  resolution  with  regard  to  fair  rents.  Would  you  take 

the  book,  please,  and  ]ust  point  out  to  me  which  it  is?— Perhaps  I  should  explain,  with 

tenlnTand^p  ^  dispute  with  reference  to  rent  betweL  a  small 

tT«  Pn  ^  applied  to  the  League  Committee  on  the  matter 

made?- “  ®®^^^^dered  the  question,  and  the  following  is  the  note  that  was 

“  3^  meeting  consider  the  rent  exceedingly  reasonable,  and  refuse  to  take 

any  action  in  the  matter,  stating  that  Tynan  ” - 

(that  was  the  tenant) 

“  rent^’^  expect  to  occupy  a  house  and  garden  without  the  payment  of  a  fair 

92,295.  Your  explanation  was  quite  necessary  ?— I  should  mention  that  the  landlord 
Land^Tppf  was  perhaps  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  steadfast  enemy  of  the 

92  297'  think  an  .attempted  boycotting  was  prevented  ?— Yes. 

^’297.  Is  It  in  that  book  ?— It  is ;  I  should  explain  in  reference  to  that  there  was 
m  Maryborough  parish  a  farm  vacant,  and  some  people  took  the  farm,  and  the  people 
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m  the  neighbourhood  thought  they  should  not  have  done  so,  and  they  attempted  to 
boycott  the  people.  Our  committee  of  the  League  immediately  interfered  in  the 
matter  and  protected  the  people  as  far  as  we  could  and  put  a  stop  to  the  boycotting. 

92  298.  Will  you  read  the  note  in  the  minute  book.  I  can  only  help  you  as  far  as 
August  1885  ? — The  resolution  that  was  passed  on  that  occasion  was  as  follows  : — 

“  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  taking  of  this  farm  was  not  land- 

“  grabbing.” 

(and  then  they  go  on) —  ,  ,  ,  x  ^  -u  ” 

“  A  suggestion  was  made  that  Dunn  the  tenant  should  pay  the  Zol. 

There  was  a  sort  of  agreement  between  the  parties  previous  to  this  that  Dunn  should 
pay  the  25L  originally  offered  by  him  to  Joseph 

92  299.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  minutes  of  the  ord  (Jctober  iooo. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Have  you  finished  all  that  about  the  25L  ?  I  will  read  the  whole 

of  if 

“  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  taking  of  this  farm  was  not  land 
grabbing.  We  suggest,  however,  that  Thomas  Dunn  pay  the  25Z.,  the  sum 
originally  offered  by  him  to  Joseph  Whelan,  said  sum  to  be  jiaid  within  three 

--  months  to  our  president,  to  be  transmitted  to  Joseph  Whelan.” 

I  should  mention  perhaps  in  reference  to  this,  that  Whelan  was  the  original  tenant, 
and  he  went  away  to  America.  Previously  to  his  going,  there  was  an  arrangement 
between  them  that  Dunn  was  to  get  the  farm  on  the  payment  of  251.  ;  Whelan  did  not 
surrender  the  farm  to  Dunn,  and  Dunn  thought  he  should  not  keep  the  agreement  but 
we  considered  that  this  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  we  recommended  that  the 

money  should  be  paid.  o  j  r-v  i.  i  v 

92  300.  (Mr.  LocUoood.)  Please  turn  to  the  3rd  October  1886  les. 

92,301.  Do  you  find  there  a  resolution  relating  to  the  payment  of  fair  rents  .  les. 

92’, 302.  Tell  me  what  you  have  there,  will  you  ?  _  .  r  -.-u 

“  That  we  recommend  the  farmers  of  our  district  to  consult  and  confer  -i^h 
each  other  and  agree  as  to  what  amount  of  rent  they  can  afford  to  pay.  We 
urge  them  to  offer  what  rent  they  possibly  can,  havmg  due  regard  to  the 
support  of  their  families  and  the  requirements  of  their  farms  next  spring,  in 
order  that  no  opportunity  may  be  given  to  landlords  to  resort  to  eviction. 

92,303.  Now,  there  is  one  later  on,  of  the  4th  September  1887  .  Yes. 

92’,304.  Will  you  read  that,  please?  ,  .  .  *1, 

“  Eesolved,  that  we  enter  our  solemn  and  indignant  protest  against  the 
“  proclamation  of  the  National  League.  We  believe  the  Government  intend  by 
its  unlawful  and  tyrannical  act  to  exasperate  the  people,  and  compel  them  to 
abandon  the  constitutional  just  and  impregnable  position  the  Land  League  has 
taught  them  to  occupy.  We  earnestly  exhort  the  people  not  to  fall  into  the 
trap  but  to  continue,  with  simple  reliance,  order,  and  determination,  to  carry  on 
«  their  organisation,  despite  present  suffering,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Government, 
“  and  while  avoiding  crime  and  outrage  of  every  description  to  continue  to 
“  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules,  and  to  stand  loyally  by  our  national  organisation. 

92  305  There  was  one  other  question  I  should  have  asked  you,  I  believe,  at  the  tme 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— One 
of  the  largest  ever  held  in  Maryborough,  everyone,  in  fact,  in  the  town  attended  it. 

92  306  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the  murders? — That  was  tor  the 
purpose  of  denouncing  the  murders,  and  at  all  our  meeting,  it  does  not  all  appear  on 
the  face  of  cur  resolutions,  but  there  was  never,  I  niight  say,  a  meeting  but  the 
members  were  advised  to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  crime  ;  and  at  all  our  public 

that  book  back.  Of  course  I  will  hand  all  these  books  to 
Mr.  Soames ;  I  will  hand  them  to  Mr.  Cunynghame  first.  I  did  not  intend  to  use 
these  books  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  reference  being  made  to  them,  4  thought  it 

better  to  call  attention  to  them, 

(The  President.)  It  is  not  worth  while  to  take  another  witness. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  learned  friend  will  naturally  like  to  cross-examine  this  witness 
to-morrow  morning  ;  you  must  be  here  to-morrow,  Mr.  Meehan. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  was  a  witness  called  yesterday,  Mr.  Meahan,  who 
represented  the  Maryborough  Branch  of  the  Land  League,  but  no  communication  was 
made  by  the  witness  as  to  the  possession  of  any  books  whilst  he  was  in  the  box. 
Probably  there  is  no  blame  attached  to  him,  because  I  did  not  ask  him.  He  produced 
to  me  a  private  book  of  his  own,  but  nothing  else.  As  he  left  the  Court  we  understood 
there  were  minute  books.  They  were  then  produced  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lockwood, 
who  had  them  in  his  possession  at  that  moment.  We  wish  to  read  extracts  from 
them. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  was  not  aware  this  gentleman  had  any  books  at  all.  He  was 
called  here  to  give  general  evidence.  I  had  no  knowledge  he  had  books,  but  directly  I 
heard  of  them,  of  course  I  asked  for  them. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

Patrick  Meahan  recalled ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

{The  Witness.)  Perhaps,  if  his  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  state  it,  I  only  got  notice 

on  Saturday  that  I  was  to  attend  here  at  this  Commission.  I  brought  the  books _ at 

least  I  sent  for  the  books — when  I  understood  it  was  necessary  to  produce  them.  I 
have  the  books  and  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  brought  them  here. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  no  observation  to  make. 

{The  Witness.)  We  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  conceal. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  This  witness  volunteered  them  as  he  went  out  of  the  Court.  I  have 
no  observation  to  make,  as  I  have  said,  The  first  meeting  I  have  referred  to  is  the 
I6th  of  June  1880. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Is  this  the  book?  You  had  better  identify  the  book,  because  they 
have  been  marked  by  Mr.  Cunynghame.  Is  that  Meahan  6  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  that  is  the  exhibit  6.  Mr.  Lockwood  will  be  good  enough  to 
follow  me.  I  think  what  I  am  reading  is  a  condensation,  but  is  made  so  as  to  give  it 
in  substance.  The  first  meeting  which  is  in  the  book  of  the  Maryborough  Branch  is 
dated  the  16th  of  June  1880,  and  it  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Boyton,  who  is  stated  there 
to  be  a  delegate  from  the  central  office  in  Dublin.  Then,  my  Lord,  I  have  it  in  my 
note  (therefore  I  say  it  is  condensation,  I  presume) — 

“  Boyton,  amongst  other  things,  stated  the  central  body  at  Maryborough  was 
“  entitled  to  all  the  funds  to  be  cohected  by  the  various  branches  throughout  the 
“  Queen  s  County  for  Land  League  purposes,  beyond  that  which  the  working 
“  expenses  of  each  branch  would  require ;  but  of  course  a  strict  account  of  these 
“  moneys  and  their  expenditure  should  be  kept  to  be  open  at  any  time  for  the 
“  inspection  of  any  elected  officer  of  any  of  the  branches.^’ 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  are  not  reading  it  as  it  is  here  ? 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  not  reading  the  whole  of  the  speech.  The  speech  is  a 
long  one  of  Mr.  Boyton’s.  If  my  friend  wishes  it,  of  course  I  will  read  it ;  but  I 
was  giving  the  part  1  thought  material,  Certainly  the  book  will  go  in.  At  present 
I  will  take  this  course,  subject  to  my  friend’s  observation.  Then  Mr.  Boyton  appears 
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to  have  attended  another  meeting  on  the  25th  of  June.  Then  if  my  friend  will  turn 
to  Monday,  December  the  6th,  he  will  find  this  : 

“  A  member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Ennis,  was  requested  to  bring  the  case 
•  “  of  the  president  having  paid  his  rent  before  the  League  at  Dublin.” 

92,307.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  ?  Who  was  the  president ;  do  you  recollect  ? 


92  308.  Who  was  it  ?->The  circumstances  of  that  case  were  these.  Mr.  Michael 
Brady  of*  Lalor’s  Mills  was  the  then  president  of  the  Land  League.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  the  tenants  on  the  Cassan  estate,  of  which  he  was  the  tenant.  The  tenants 
after  consultation  with  each  other — I  should  mention  without  any  influence,  direction, 
or  inspiration  from  our  League — held  that  meeting,  and  they  believed  that  the  circun^ 
stances  of  their  case  warranted  their  asking  a  certain  abatement  from  the  landlord. 
The  charge  ao-ainst  Mr.  Brady  was  that  he  went  behind  the  backs  of  his  fellows  and 
paid  the  rent  after  entering  into  an  agreement  with  them  that  they  were  to  stand  to 
each  other  and  seek  for  this  abatement.  I  should  mention  also  that  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  to  the  one  you  ha^e  mentioned,  Mr.  Brady’s  act  in  that  respect  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and  for  the  reasons  that  he  gave  to  the 
committee  he  was  exonerated  from  any  blame  in  the  matter. 

92  309  I  sliould.  lik©  to  3(Sk  you  tbis.  You  S3ty  tli6  ton&iits,  witnout  3,ny  coinniuiii*' 
cation  with  the  Land  League,  agreed  to  ask  for  an  abatement.  Did  any  of  the  tenants 
bring  this  case  of  Mr.  Ennis,  the  president,  before  the  League,  or  was  it  the  action  of 
the  League  ?— It  was  after  the  meeting  of  the  tenants. 

92  310.  Yes,  but  did  the  tenants  come  as  complainants  to  your  League,  or  did  you 
put  yourselves  in  motion  ? — W ell,  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  It  was  mo¬ 
tioned  from  one  to  another,  and  it  came  before  the  League  as  being  an  act  unworthy 

of  the  president  of  the  Land  League.  ^  ,  n  i.  •  j 

92,311.  Who  brought  it  before  the  League? — Well,  I  cannot  recollect,  indeed. 

92*31 2.  Then  the  12th  of  December  1880  : — 

“  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Thomas  Brophy  and  seconded  by 
“  Mr.  Hegarty.  Resolved,  that  having  heard  the  explanation  offered  by  the 
“  tenants  called  before  this  meeting,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  explanation 
“  offered  is  satisfactory,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  that  no 
“  blame  at  all  is  attached  to  them. 

Who  were  the  tenants  there? — Well,  I  could  not  say.  If  you  will  kindly  pass  me  the 


book  perhaps  it  will  refresh  my  memory.  ,  •  r  • 

92  313.  Just  see  if  there  is  anything  which  will  enable  you  to  explain  that  ipassing 
thehooh  to  the  witness.]  If  you  do  not  recollect  we  will  pass  on  ?— Well.  I  do  not 
recollect  that.  It  is  not  in  my  handwriting,  and  I  do  not  think  I  was  present  at  that 

92,314.  It  is  not  very  important.  If  you  will  hand  that  book  to  Mr.  Lockwood  he 
will  follow  me.  18th  of  January  1881  : — 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  Jos.  Burke,  seconded  by  George  Jessop.  Resolved,  that 
“  we  have  heard  with  deep  regret  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  assembled  at 
“  Maryborough  Petty  Sessions  to-day,  a  decision  in  which  we  entirely  disagree, 
“  and  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  offered  by  the  Crown  itself  we  are  of  opinion 
“  that  the  verdict  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  offered.” 

Who  were  the  persons  that  resolved  that  ?  How  many  persons  would  there  be  ?— I 
was  one  of  the  parties  who  were  before  the  magistrates  on  that  occasion. 

92  315  You  were  one  of  the  defendants?  You  say  you  were  one  before  the 
magistrates.  In  what  capacity  ? —Well,  there  were,  I  think,  four  men— respectable 
merchants  in  the  town— summoned  for  collecting  subscriptions  for  the  Land  League. 
We  were  charged  with  intimidation,  with  having  procured  those  subscriptions  by 
compulsion,  and  there  were,  I  think,  six  men  from  the  town  summoned  to  prove  this 
charge  against  us. 

92,316.  You  were  one  of  the  defendants  ? — Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  defenaants,  and 
each  of  those  six  gentlemen,  who  were  merchants  in  the  town,  when  they  were 
examined  in  Court  swore  they  gave  their  subscriptions  most  willingly,  and  that  they 
felt  grateful  to  us  for  having  called  on  them  for  subscriptions.  I  should  mention  the 
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magistrates  on  that  occasion  fined  us  10^.  each.  We  appealed  the  case,  and  before  the 
chairman  of  quarter  sessions  the  case  was  dismissed. 

92.317.  Who  were  the  other  three  persons  who  were  so  charged  ? — Mr.  Nicholas  Walsh, 
who  was  for  the  last  two  years  chairman  of  the  Maryborough  Town  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Patrick  Doran,  a  poor  law  guardian,  a  colleague  of  mine  in  the  poor  law  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  district,  and  I  cannot  recollect  the  other  gentleman. 

92.318.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  you  passed  that  resolution  ? — I  do  not  know. 
You  will  see  by  the  names  who  are  present.  Perhaps  I  may  have  permission  to  say 
that  Mr.  Jessop,  who  seconded  that  resolution,  is  one  of  the  largest  Protestant  tenant 
farmers  in  the  Queen’s  County. 

92.319.  Where  was  it  you  say  the  case  was  dismissed  ? — In  Maryborough. 

92.320.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  you  will  see  by  the  date  when  that  trial  took 
place.  It  was  at  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions. 

92.321.  {The  President,)  By  “  the  case  was  dismissed  ”  yqu  mean  the  appeal  was 
successful  ? — It  was,  my  Lord.  Each  one  of  the  witnesses  that  were  summoned  against 
us  swore  that  they  were  not  intimidated  by  us  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  that  they  gave 
their  subscriptions  willingly,  and  if  we  had  not  called  uppn  them  they  would  have  called 
at  the  League  rooms  and  paid  it. 

{Sir  IP.  James.')  I  have  not  the  evidence  here.  But  I  shall  have  sonie  evidence  as  to 
how  these  persons  were  made  to  join  in  a  moment.  Now,  May  1 6th,  1881 .  At  the 
end  of  the  meeting  of  May  16th  appears  this  statement:— 

.^fter  the  transaction  of  some  private  business  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
“  general  one  on  Monday  evening,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  7  o’clock.” 

92.322.  Who  transacted  private  business  ? — Kindly  permit  me  to  see  the  memq- 
randum  bqqk  and  I  will  explain.  {The  hook  was  handed  to  the  witness.)  Well,  these 
minutes  are  net  in  my  handwriting,  and  I  think  that  was  the  time  I  was  a  suspect  in 
Ennis  Gael.  I  see  these  minutes  were  signed  by  Mr.  Odium,  one  ef  the  mest  extensive 
millers  in  Ireland,  and  a  Pretestant,  and  his  brother  was  lately  appointed  a  magistrate 
for  the  Queen’s  County. 

92.323.  I  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  brother  of  the  writer  of  the  minute. 

I  am  asking  you  a  question  ?  But  I  think  it  is  my  right  to  say  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  it,  and  that  those  men  would  not  lend  themselves  to  anything  which  was  unworthy 
of  them.  ^ 

92.324.  Pardon  me,  you  do  not  understand  the  object  of  my  question.  I  cannot  let 
into  the  question  whether  the  brother  of  the  writer  is  a  magistrate  or  not. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  transacting  private  business  ? — Never  ;  we  never  had  any 
private  business  save  that  there  might  be  some  little  transactions  in  regard  to  the 
treasurer  giving  an  account  of  the  money  he  received  fyom  the  members.  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  ever  had  any  business  of  a  private  nature  at  all.  Everything  we  did 
was  open  and  above-board,  and  at  our  meetings  of  the  League  in  Marvborough  we 
always  had  the  newspaper  reporters  there. 

92.325.  When  you  were  present,  was  any  private  business  ever  transacted  ?— Never 
any  private  business  save  what  had  been  indicated. 

92.326.  From  your  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  the  League,  have  you  any 
as^stance  to  give  us  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  there  “  private  business  ”  ? 
—I  can  only  say  my  opinion  is  that  the  private  business  mentioned  there  would  be 
that  the  treasurer  might  have  given  an  account  of  the  moneys  that  he  had  received, 
and  any  disbursements  he  had  made. 

92.327.  That  is  your  idea  ? — At  that  time  there  was  a  relief  fund  in  the  town,  and  it 
may  have  been  that  the  members  were  engaged  in  considering  that  question. 

92.328.  I  see  at  the  meeting  of  the  3Qth  1881  there  appears  this  entry : — 

“  Some  private  business  was  then  transacted,  amongst  which  were  some 
accusations  made  against  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  by  the  chairman 
‘‘  Mr.  Michael  Corcoran,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  William  Whelan.  A  long’, 
animated,  and  at  times  most  warm  discussion  took  place,  and  at  length  it  was 
“  moved  by  the  secretary,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brennan,  that  the  expla- 
‘‘  nation  given  by  the  treasurer,  and  his  general  conduct  recently,  are  unsatis- 
^  factory  to  this  committee.  It  was  suggested  that  the  matter  be  adjourned  for 
‘  a  week,  but  the  secretary  persisted  in  his  motion,  and  when  a  vote  was  about 
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“  being  taken,  the  accused  admitted  that  his  conduct  had  been  unsatisfactory. 

“  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

That  is  siened  Michael  Corcoran.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ^rt  ol  business 
being  transacted  ?-As  I  told  you,  at  that  particular  meeting  I  was  m  Ennis  Gaol  as  a 
Riisnect  I  may  mention  that  the  gentleman  who  succeeded  me  for  that  period  of  four 
months  in  the  secretaryship  had  a  little  weakness  for  writing  down  many  things  that 

92  329.  A  weakness  for  writing  ? — But  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  you  an  e^lan^ion 
of  that.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Brennan  was  this.  When  Mr.  Doran  Mr.  Red- 
dineton,  and  myself  were  arrested,  our  houses  were  broken  into  at  2  o  clock  at 
and  we  were  taken  away  to  Ennis  Gaol,  and  Mr.  Brennan  was  sent  for  to  see  us  at  the 
railway  station,  and  he  refused  to  get  up  to  come  down  to  us  and  that  was  the 
charge  against  him;  that  he  was  a  cur  not  to  come  down  to  see  his  colleagues  when 

we  were  being  taken  away  to  gaol. 

92  330  That  is  your  idea,  that  the  charge  there  was  that  he  refused  to  get  up  at 
2  o’clock  in  the  morning?— I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  was  the  charge  ;  that 
he  refused  to  come  down  to  see  his  colleagues  when  we  being  taken  away  to  gaol. 

92,331.  Is  that  the  only  charge  against  him,  do  you  mean?— That  was  the  only 

phnrp-e  which  was  ever  made  against  him.  ,  •  -i  • 

92  332  Was  not  this  the  charge?  I  come,  my  Lord,  to  the  next  meeting,  which  is 

on  Monday,  13th  June.  On  the  6th  June  this  minute  was  made 

“  The  secretary  was  requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  treasurer, 

“  and  inform  him  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee 

which,  I  suppose,  would  be  an  open  meeting 

“  on  Monday  evening,  the  13th  June,  three  complaints  would  be  brought  against 

First,  of  having  made  sale  to  a  man  of  manures  and  seeds,  he  knowing  Ikat 
“  the  man  had  previously  intended  to  buy  those  goods  at  the  establishment  of 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Doran.  •  ,  9 

92,333.  Doran  was  a  person  you  have  just  mentioned  was  a  suspect  with  you  .— 

He  was. 

92  334.  - - 

“  Second,  that  having  previously  stated  in  that  room  at  a  meeting  of  the 
“  committee,  that  he  had  sent  grocery  customers  to  deal  at  Mr.  Dorans, 
“  Mr  Brennan  be  called  upon  to  prove  this  by  stating  the  nan^s  and  r^idences 
“  of  the  persons  alleged  to  be  so  sent;  and  third,  that  Mr.  Brennan  be  called 
“  upon  to  state  the  reasons  why  he  so  very  often  absented  himself  from  the 
“  meetings  of  the  committee.” 

I  do  not  find  anything  here  about  his  not  getting  up  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning 
Thesrseem  to  be  sp^fic  charges?-!  know  that  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  that 

''9V335"’’vefyTeufburhere  are  others  now,  you  ^ee.  Would  such  charges  as 
these’  ever  be  considered  in  private  ?— Never  to  my  knowledge. 

92  336  Then  you  knew  nothing  about  it!-And  if  I  had  been  m  the  committee  room 
at  that  time  I  wLld  not  have  allowed  them  to  be  entertained  at  all.  Many  of  the 
?Lponsible  men  connected  with  the  League  had  been  taken  away  under  the  Coercion 
Act  and  I  daresay  that  some  nonsensical  things  might  have  been  done. 

92,337.  I  do  not  think  I  will  enter  into  that  question  with  you.  Then  we  come  to 

‘'“(MrLMtooodTTs  that  the  30th  or  31st  May  you  have  been  reading  ? 

(Sir  E  James.)  The  30th  May.  I  have  now  the  entnes  in  the  minute  of  the 

Ni^tirnal  Leairue.  In  this  book  it  is  stated  that  the  League  was  estabhshed  on 
Sentember  8t^,  1882.  Do  you  accept  that  date  as  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
yoOT  National  League  1—1  think  the  book  will  tell.  It  is  on  the  front  page  of  the 

92  338.  I  am  so  taking  it.  Tben  February  12tb,  1883  . 

“  According  to  treasurer’s  statements  the  subscriptions  handed  in  up  to  to-day 
“  amounted  to  391/.  4s.  8d.,  and  including  outstanding  amounts,  say,  202^.  8s.  6d. 
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“  The  meeting  calculated  that  the  total  would  reach  600Z.  The  following  districts 
“  have  not  yet  sent  in  subscriptions.” 

Then  there  is  a  list  of  districts  given  ? — May  I  give  an  explanation  with  regard  to  that 
money  transaction  ? 

92.339.  Yes  ? — The  explanation  of  that  is,  the  Queen’s  County  from,  I  think,  1880 
paid  their  representatives,  and  there  was  a  collection  in  the  county  every  year,  and 
the  entry  that  is  made  there  is  an  entry  representing  what  money  had  been  collected 
for  the  members’  fund.  That  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  amount 
collected  was  divided  equally  between  the  two  Parliamentary  representatives  for  the 
county,  and  every  penny  that  was  collected  was  published  in  the  local  newspapers. 

92.340.  {Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  so.  I  have  called  my  friend  Mr.  Lockwood’s 
attention  to  it,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  it  to  be  read.  As  regards  the  division  of 
the  fund  it  is  as  Mr.  Meahan  has  stated.  As  he  has  stated  it,  I  had  better  read  it 

“  After  considerable  discussion  respecting  amount  at  present  on  hands, 
“  the  following  resolution  was  put  to  meeting  :  proposed  by  Mr.  Cahill  and 
“  seconded  by  J.  Reddington,  ‘  That  the  sum  at  present  in  treasurer’s  hands  be 
“  ‘  equally  divided  between  the  two  members.’  ” 

Then  there  comes  a  discussion  whether  the  members  shall  have  it  in  equal  proportions, 
or  whether  Mr.  Lalor  shall  have  three-fifths  and  Mr.  O’Connor  two-fifths.  There  was 
a  long  and  general  discussion  on  this  resolution,  and  then  a  certain  decision  was  come 
to  I  called  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Lockwood’s  attention  to  it.  Then  there  is  another 
book,  “  Extracts  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Maryborough  Branch  of  the  Irish 
■“  National  League,  established  May  11th,  1884.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  We 
have  one  established  on  September  8th,  1882,  and  the  next  on  May  11th,  1884? — The 
explanation  of  that  is  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  we  recognised  the 
necessity  of  having  some  political  organisation  in  the  county,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Richard  Lalor  we  established  the  Queen’s  County  National  League,  and  if  you  will 
refer  to  the  minute  book,  you  will  see  the  objects  of  that  League. 

92.341.  It  is  not  a  question  of  objects.  What  I  want  is  this.  We  first  have  the 
establishment  of  the  National  League,  called  the  Maryborough  Branch,  on  September 
8th,  1882  ?— Yes. 

92.342.  (Mr.  LocJcwood.)  That  is  so.  I  see  the  League  which  was  founded  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8th,  1882,  is  the  “  Queen’s  County  League  ”  ?-7— Exactly. 

(Mr.  Lockwocd.)  It  is  so  stated  in  the  book.  We  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  as  the  National  League.  I  shared  in  the  mistake  with  my  learned  friend. 
Mr.  Harrington  points  that  out  to  me. 

92.343.  {Sir  E.  James.)  Very  well;  so  take  it.  We  have  next  the  establishment  of 
the  Irish  National  League  on  May  1 1th,  1884.  This  is  not  the  first  entry  we  have,  but 
it  is  the  first  I  refer  to  : — 

“Sunday,  February  1st,  1885.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  we  again 
“  put  on  record  our  detestation  of  land-grabbing.  We  call  on  all  members  of 
“  our  League  to  discountenance  such  treason  to  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

“  A.  Phelan,  Chairman.” 

Then  I  read  this  : — 

“  May  3rd,  1885.  Tynan’s  case. — P.  Kelly  explained  to  the  meeting  he  had 
“  seen  Mr.  J.  Claxton,  who  stated  Tynan  owed  three  years  rent  with  costs,  and 
“  that  he  was  allowed  to  cut  turf  each  year  without  charge,  the  rent  of  house 
and  garden  being  only  1^.  per  year.  Meeting  considered  rent  exceedingly 
“  reasonable,  and  refused  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter,  stating  Tynan  should 
“  not  expect  to  occupy  a  house  and  garden  without  payment  of  a  fair  rent.” 

That  is  what  Mr.  Lockwood  did  read  yesterday  ;  only  I  have  now  given  it  in  extenso. 

“  Several  cases  of  land-grabbing  were  brought  before  the  meeting,  with 
“  complaints  that  traders  in  Maryborough  were  supplying  them  with  goods,  when 
“  a  general  conversation  took  place,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  publish 
“  a  list  of  the  traders  who  are  members  of  the  branch,  and  ask  all  friends  of  the 
League  to  support  these  only.  The  list  to  be  published  after  next  monthly 
“  meeting.  Traders  acting  contrary  to  the  rules  to  be  expelled. 
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“In  reference  to  the  disturbance  at  Aughaboe  meeting  the  following 
“  resolution  was  proposed  by  P.  Kelly  and  seconded  by  J.  P.  Delaney,  and  passed 

“  unanimously: —  ,  ,  ,  . 

“  ‘  That  we  resent  as  an  insult  to  our  branch  the  cowardly  attack  made  on 
“  ‘  one  of  our  members  at  the  Aughaboe  meeting  by  two  individuals  from 
“  ‘  Abbeyleise,  whose  conduct  was  influenced  by  personal  malice  and  not  by  any 
“  ‘  desire  to  benefit  the  organisation,  and  that  we  call  on  all  branches  to  dis- 
“  ‘  countenance  such  conduct  as  tending  to  discredit  the  League  and  end  in  its 
“  ‘  complete  disruption.’ 

“  June  7th,  1885. 

“  The  chairman  stated  that  the  reverend  president  could  not  attend,  and  in 
“  reference  to  the  publication  of  names  of  traders  who  are  members,  was  anxious 
“  it  should  not  be  published  from  this  meeting,  and  that  wardens  appointed 
“  should  call  upon  them  during  the  week.” 

I  think  that  term  is  new  to  us  ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  wardens  there  ? — 
They  were  gentlemen  who  were  aj)pointed  by  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League 
Committee  to  collect  the  subscriptions  in  the  diflerent  districts. 


92,344.  - 

“  After  considerable  discussion,  the  following  resolution  proposed  by 
“  J.  Brennan  and  seconded  by  A.  Brady,  passed  unanimously : — ‘  That  the  publi- 
“  ‘  cation  of  the  list  of  members  of  the  League  who  are  traders  in  the  town  of 
“  ‘  Maryborough  be  postponed  until  after  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  has 
“  ‘  discussed  the  matter  more  fully,  and  that  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose 
“  ‘  be  convened  on  Sunday  next,  the  i4th  inst.,  at  1  o  clock  p.m. 

“  After  some  discussion,  an  order  was  made  that  no  card  of  mernbership  be 
“  issued  except  through  the  wardens  of  their  district,  or  by  resolution  of  the 

“  committee.  ,  -r^  n  r  -o  i  / 

“  A  complaint  having  been  made  that  Daniel  Kelly  of  iiathnamanna  (a 

“  member  of  our  branch)  sold  hay  to  an  objectionable  person,  an  explanation 

“  was  considered  necessary,  and  secretary  ordered  to  ask  him  to  attend  next 

“  meeting  on  14th  inst.  to  answer  it. 


Sunday,  14th,  1885. 

“  At  adjourned  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  we  publish  the  names  of  the 
“  professional  men  and  traders  of  the  town  who  have  joined  the  branch  of  the 
“  League,  and  we  request  pur  friends  of  the  surrounding  county  to  support  them 

“  generously.” 

92.345.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Did  'you  find  what  became  of  Kelly,  who  was  asked  to 

^^X^r.  Lockwood.)  I  will  look  if  I  can  see  anything  in  reference  to  Kelly  as  we  go  on ; 

I  will  tell  you  if  I  do.  ,  ^  f  ^  v 

(Sir  H.  James.)  See  if  he  comes  up  again.  I  was  asking  my  learned  fnend  if  he 

saw  an  entry  with  reference  to  this  man  Kelly,  that  he  should  mention  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  is  nothing  on  that  date. 

{The  Witness.)  Yes;  I  think  Kelly  did  give  an  explanation  of  it. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  see  that' in  the  minutes,  Mr.  Meahan,  that  is  all. 

92.346.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  When  did  he  give  an  explanation  at  a  meeting  ?  Such  is 

my  recollection  ;  I  think  so.  n  r  •  . 

92.347.  {Sir  H.  James.)  It  would  be  entered,  would  it  not,  because  you  tell  him  to 
attend ;  it  is  in  the  minute  ;  he  is  ordered  to  attend  next  meeting  to  answer  it  ?  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  immediately  after  that  would  show  whether  he  did  or  not. 

92.348.  As  far  as  we  have  looked  at  it,  we  cannot  find  it? — Perhaps,  my  Lord,  I 
should  explain  this  transaction.  This  particular  matter  had  reference  to  a  sale  of  hay 
which  Kelly  made  to  a  party  who  I  mentioned  in  my  evidence  yesterday  was  partially 
boycotted,  we  did  not  interfere  with  his  trading  with  non-members  of  the  League,  but 
what  we  did  say  was,  and  what  we  insisted  upon  was,  that  members  of  the  League 
who  of  their  own  free  will  came  and  joined,  and  accepted  our  rules,  that  they  should 
abide  by  the  rules,  and  shun  men  who  had  committed  crime ;  we  did  not  mterfere  with 
the  man,  or  did  not  interfere  with  any  members  of  the  League  dealing  with  him. 
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92,348av 


“  Sunday,  12tli  July,  1885. 

“  A  charge  of  keeping  company  with  a  boycotted  person  was  brought  against 
“  a  member.  He  appeared  before  the  meeting,  gave  an  explanation  of  why  he 
“  appeared  in  the  boycotted  person’s  company,  and  promised  to  shun  it  in 
“  future.” 


Then— 


“  Sunday,  1st  November,  1885. 

“  A  letter  was  also  read  from  Shadbally  Branch,  with  reference  to  the  land- 
“  grabber  fund,  and  a  lengthened  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  mentioned  that  shopkeepers  in  the  town  who  were  members  of  the  League 
“  kept  company  with  grabbers. 

“  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  B.  Cooke,  seconded  by  C.  Brady, 
“  and  passed  unanimously,  that  we  regret  to  notice  that  notorious  land-grabbers 
are  thus  supplied  with  goods  by  several  traders  in  this  town.  We  wish  dis- 
“  tinctly  to  state  that  such  conduct  is  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
“  League,  and  if  they  do  not  desist  from  this  evil  course  they  must  not  be 
“  surprised  if  the  penalty  of  traitorism  ” - 

I  believe  that  is  the  word  ;  there  is  a  word  there,  Mr.  Meahan,  that  even  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Lockwood  cannot  read. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  not  had  a  try  yet. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Well,  you  have  done  your  best ;  I  have  marked  it  with  pencil,  just 
see  if  you  can  tell  us  what  it  is. 

92.349.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  is  a  pencil  line  underneath  it  ? — Yes,  “  Poyntz  it  is 
the  name  of  a  person. 

92.350.  {Sir  H.  James.)  No,  there  is  a  pencil  mark  under  the  words  “  The  penalty 
of  ”  ? — Yes,  “  If  the  penalty  of  traitorism.” 

92.351.  That  is  what  we  thought  it  was;  that  is  “traitorism  ,”  is  it? — Well,  it  is 
meant  to  be  so. 


92,352. 


“  They  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  penalty  of  traitorism  is  applied.  The 
“  names  of  the  traders  alluded  to  were  Messrs.  J.  Hepwell,  A.  Case,  John  Keen, 
“  and  Mr.  Poyntz.” 

What  is  the  penalty  of  traitorism  according  to  you  Mr.  Meahan  ^ — Well,  sir,  I  would 
imagine  in  that  case  it  would  mean  that  these  men  had  joined  the  National  League  of 
their  own  free  will,  and  that  the  act  in  that  particular  matter  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  its  rules. 

92.353.  But  the  penalty  ? — The  penalty  would  mean  that  they  should  be  expelled 
from  the  organisation. 

92.354.  That  is  a  general  phrase — 

“  And  if  they  did  not  desist  from  this  evil  course,  they  must  not  be  surprised 
“  if  the  penalty  of  traitorism  is  applied.” 

— The  penalty  was  that  they  would  be  publicly  dismissed — expelled  from  the  League. 

92.355.  Would  that  resolution  be  published  in  any  newspaper,  and  made  known  to 
the  public  ? — I  think  all  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  branch  were  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

92.356.  It  does  not  state  here  that  Hepwell  Acan,  I  think  it  is  ? — Case  is  the  name. 

92.357. ^  Case,  Keen,  and  Poyntz  were  members  of  the  League  ? — They  were  members. 

92.358. ' Are  you  sure? — Yes;  if  you  turn  to  the  first  Land  League  book  you  will 
find  their  names  as  subscribers, 

92.359.  That  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  resolution? — We  did  not  particula¬ 
rise  everything  in  the  resolution  like  that ;  naturally  we  would  not  deal  with  the  men 
if  they  were  not  members  of  the  League, 

92.360.  The  penalty  of  terrorism  in  Ireland  is  rather  severe,  is  it  not  ? _ Well  in 

some  cases  it  is  ;  but  the  penalty  there  is  simply  what  I  say,  that  they  would  be 
publicly  expelled  from  the  organisation. 

92.361.  Amongst  other  things,  would  anybody  deal  with  those  people? — Well,  the 
best  proof  that  people  would  deal  with  them  is  that  we  never  had  a  case  of  boycotting 
in  Maryborough  except  the  parish  case  that  I  mentioned  yesterday. 
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92,362.  Here  you  see  what  you  say,  not  that  they  should  be  boycotted,  but  you  put 

it  distinctly  to  state  that  such  conduct  is  totally  opposed  to  the 

“  principles  of  the  League.’ 

— Exactly. 

92  363. _ 

“  And  if  they  do  not  desist  from  this  evil  course,  they  must  not  be  surprised 
“  if  the  penalty  of  traitorism  is  applied.” 

_ Exactlv  If  the  men  came  of  their  own  free  will  and  resigned  their  membership  we 

would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  while  they  were  members  of_ 

while  they  persist  in  breaking  our  rules,  we  were  perfectly  justified  in  dealing  with 

^^9?, 364.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  suppose  this  resolution  had  this  effect,  they  did 

desist,  did  they  not  ? — Well,  I  think  so.  i  -i,  u  4.4-'  „  T 

92  365.  Then  of  course  you  would  not  have  to  apply  the  boycotting. 
want  is  to  see  what  the  penalty  is.  Supposing  they  had  refused  to  desist,  and  the 
penalty  of  traitorism  had  been  applied  to  them  and  anybody  had  dealt  with  them, 
would^that  have  been  allowed  ?— Well,  we  would  have  expelled  them  from  member- 

92366  Yes,  but  I  am  speaking  of  persons  who  dealt  with  them ;  what  would 
become  of  them?— Well,  the  fact  is  I  think  some  of  the  parties  did  continue.  I  thmk 
one  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Hepwell,  did  continue  to  supply  the  objectionable  person,  and 

he  suffered  no  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  it. 

92,367.  Do  you  mean  you  did  not  carry  out  your  resolution  .  Well,  not  m  its 

Did  you  carry  it  out  at  all  ?— I  should  mention  many  of  our  resolutions 
were’ passed  with  the  object  of  preventing  men  doing  wrong,  and  to  provide  against 

*'‘92  369*““™  upo’n'the  question  of  what  is  the  penalty  of  traitorism.  If  these  people 
had  ’persisterin  ^disobeying  this  order,  and  you  had  expelled  them,  would  anybody 
hLeteen  allowed  to  deal  with  them  ?-Well,  people  did  deal  with  them,  and  they 

were  never  interfered  with.  n  j 

92  370.  They  were  not  expelled  ? — Yes,  we  would  have  expelled  them, 

92  371.  You  do  not  attend  to  my  question ;  if  they  disobeyed  your  order,  and  if 
they  were  expelled,  was  anybody  then  allowed  to  deal  with  them  .—I 
because  the  transaction  did  not  occur.  I  could  not  give  evidence  of  what  did  not  take 

^  92  372  Then  I  do  not  see  how  far  the  penalty  of  traitorism  which  is  here  written 
down  extended  its  operations  ?— The  penalty  would  be  that  they  would  be  expelled 
from  the  League  and  incur  any  public  odium  attached  to  it.  c  •  a 

92  373.  If  persons  were  expelled  from  the  League  in  consequence  of  misconduct, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  League,  were  persons  allowed  to  deal  with  those  e^pelled 
nersons  ?— Oh,  yes,  every  man  has  free  will  to  deal  with  them  if  he  is  so  minded,  but 
the  members  of  the  public  who  deal  with  those  men  who  committed  great  social  crimes 

we  would  expel  them  also.  v  ..-i  --l 

92  374  You  have  resolutions  saying  that  there  should  not  be  dealings  with  them  ; 

you  do  obiect  to  persons  being  dealt  with.  Do  you  represent  that  if  persons  disobeyed 
the  rules  of  the  League,  and  were  expelled  from  the  League,  that  any  person  is  allowed 
to  deal  with  them  who  thinks  proper? — Well,  I  would  imagine  that  members  of  the 

League  should  in  a  business  way  support  each  other. 

92,375.  That  is  not  quite  my  point;  you  see  my  question,  if  you  will  kindly  answer 
it.  If  a  person  be  expelled  from  the  League  for  inisconduct  in  not  obeying  the  rules 
of  the  League,  were  the  public  allowed,  according  to  your  rules,  or  were  the  members  of 
the  League,  allowed  to  deal  writh  those  expelled  persons  ?— Oh,  yes,  we  never  interfere 

with  the  public  dealing  with  a  man  if  they  are  so  minded.  ,  tit  u  ^ 

92  376.  Excuse  me,  members  of  the  League  dealing  with ,  them  .  Members  of  the 
League  could  deal  with  them  if  they  were  so  minded,  then  it  would  be  a  question  for 

our  committee  afterwards,  and  we  might  expel  them.  / 

92  377.  So  that  if  members  of  the  League  be  expelled  for  misconduct,  then 
members  of  the  League  deal  with  those  expelled  persons,  it  is  a  question  for  your 
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committee  whether  these  persons  so  dealing  should  be  expelled  for  dealing  with  such 
persons  so  expelled.  It  is  a  long  question,  but  you  can  follow  it  ? — The  only  question 
that  ever  came  before  our  committee  of  that  nature  was,  if  members  broke  the  rules, 
that  they  of  their  own  free  will  adopted,  we  expelled  them. 

92.378.  Being  expelled,  what  would  the  consequence  of  being  expelled  be,  if  your 
members  were  allowed  to  deal  with  expelled  persons  ?  They  can  do  that  if  they  are 
so  minded. 

92.379.  But  then  your  committee  considers  their  conduct  ? — I  have  never  known  a 
case  where  it  was  considered. 

92  380.  You  told  me  just  now  your  committee  would  afterwards  consider 
their  conduct? — Yes,  we  would  cousider  a  breach  of  the  rules  by  a  member  at  any 
time. 

92.381.  Would  it  be  a  breach  of  the  rules  for  a  member  of  the  League  to  deal  with 
an  expelled  person  ? — It  is  a  breach  of  the  rules  for  any  member  to  condone  any  great 
public  crime  or  any  social  crime  committed  by  any  member. 

92.382.  I  am  going  to  translate  that  as  an  answer,  yes,  to  my  question.  This  rather 

bears  upon  it : — 

“  On  Sunday,  6th  December  1885,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  that  the 
“  explanation  given  by  IMr.  McDermott  was  entirely  satisfactory,  he  engaging  not 
“  to  supply  men  obnoxious  to  the  League  in  future. 

I  suppose  if  a  person  had  been  expelled  from  the  League,  he  would  be  a  person 
obnoxious  to  the  Leas’ue,  would  he  not  ?-— Certainly  j  the  explanation  of  that  is  this. 
There  were  evictions ^being  carried  out  at  Luggacurren  in  the  Queen’s  County,  and 
some  people  who  never  had  any  connexion  with  Maryborough  came  there  and  got 
some  supplies. 

92.383.  Let  us  see  to  what  extent  you  carry  your  disapproval. 

{Mr.  Loclwood.)  What  date  are  you  reading  ? 

92.384.  {8ir  E.  James.)  I  think  it  is  Sunday,  the  6th  December 

“Mr.  Charles  McDermott  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would 
“  charge  Mr.  Joseph  Brennan  with  drinking  in  the  house  with  Mr.  Atkinson.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  What  had  Mr.  John  Atkinson  done  ? — It  was  rather  a 
nonsensical  notice  ;  but  we  could  not  put  a  stay  on  this  gentleman. 

92.385.  What  had  Mr.  John  Atkinson  done  that  somebody  was  not  to  drink  with 
him  ;  was  that  objectionable  to  the  National  League? — We  were  bound  to  take  that 
notice  from  Mr.  McDermott,  but  that  same  gentleman  was  never  a  friend  of  the 
National  League. 

92.386.  Who  ? — Mr.  McDermott. 

92.387.  He  was  at  your  meeting  ;  he  gave  notice  ? — He  was. 

92.388.  That  he  would  charge  Mr.  Joseph  Brennan  with  drinking  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Atkinson  ;  that  represented  freedom  of  action  according  to  your  view  in 
Maryborough?— I  do  not  think  there  is  a  town  in  Ireland  where  there  has  been  such 
perfect  freedom.  I  should  mention  that  Mr.  Brennan  is  a  member  who  brought  a 
charge  against  Mr.  McDermott,  and  Mr.  McDermott  brought  this  charge  against 
Mr.  Brennan.  “  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver,”  I  suppose. 

92.389.  That  represents  the  freedom  of  action,  as  I  understand,  in  Maryborough  ? 
Allow  me  to  say  it  does  not  represent  freedom  of  action ;  what  is  there  only  represents 
the  action  of  one  man,  Mr.  McDermott. 

92.390.  It  appears  in  your  minute  book  ? — Yes,  it  does ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  committee  condemned  him  for  it.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  Mr.  McDermott 
would  take  notice  of  it. 

92.391.  It  gives  every  man  freedom  of  action  ? — Yes,  we  give  every  man  freedom  of 
action ;  it  shows  how  impartial  we  are. 

92.392.  You  give  him  freedom  of  action  to  deal  with  who  he  likes  ? — Freedom  to 
deal  with  who  he  likes,  where  he  likes,  and  with  any  party  he  likes. 

92.393.  And  even  with  land-grabbers  ? — Even  with  a  land-grabber  if  not  a  member 
of  our  National  League#  We  only  deal  with  members  of  our  own  organisation. 

92.394.  That  you  call  freedom  of  action  ?— Yes,  and  it  is.  If  a  gentleman  at  the 
Bar  does  any  crime  against  his  fellows  he  pays  the  penalty  for  it. 

{The  President.)  Confine  yourself  to  the  question. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  are  getting  on  very  delicate  ground. 
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92.395.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Did  you  from  time  to  time  report  your  action  to  tlie  Central 

League? Well,  no,  unless  in  any  case — I  do  not  think  we  did — there  might  have  been 

some  very  particular  things  to  report. 

92.396.  There  is  this  : — 

“  On  Sunday,  3rd  April  1887,  at  the  usual  monthly  meeting  a  letter  was  read 
“  from  the  Central  League  intimating  that  the  alleged  case  of  land-grabbing  at 
“  Castletown  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Central  Executive  ”  1 

—Yes.  ’  .  .  , 

92.397.  Did  you  forward  statements  to  the  central  executive  from  time  to  time  ? — 

Did  we,  sir  ? 

92.398.  Yes? — I  do  not  think  we  did. 

92  399.  How  did  they  get  possession  of  this ;  was  this  a  quarrel  or  discussion  between 

two  branches  ? _ I  think  the  facts  of  that  case  are  these.  Castletown  is  situated  about 

9  miles  from  Maryborough,  and  there  was  a  case  of  alleged  land-grabbing  there,  which 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Central  League. 

92  400.  Then  what  communication  was  made  to  you  ? — There  was  a  communication 
in  the  first  place  from  Castletown.  Our  committee  considered  it,  and  on  the  merits, 
our  committee  held  it  was  no  case  of  land-grabbing,  and  that  communication  came 
from  the  Central  League  in  consequence  of  our  resolution,  I  think. 

92  401.  But  was  it  within  the  Castletown  Branch’s  jurisdiction  or  yours  ;  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  interference  of  the  Central  League  ? — I  could  not  say  unless  it  was 
that  the  Castletown  Branch  communicated  with  the  Central  League  to  ask  their  opinion 

on  the  matter.  .  ,  .  ,  .  ^  n  ^  .j  t  n 

92  402.  What  had  you  to  do  with  it,  because  it  occurred  at  Castletown  f — i  really 

cannot  recollect  now  how  it  was  the  matter  came  before  our  committee. 

{The  President.)  It  may  be  that  the  Central  League  might  have  requested  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  League  to  investigate  the  matter. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  what  Maryborough  had  to  do  with  it. 

(The  President.)  Being  near.  _ 

92  403.  {Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  only  a  negative  matter,  but  1  do  not  nnd  m  tnis  booK 
any  resolutions  affecting  crime  in  any  way  or  denouncing  crime  ?— There  may  be  no 
special  resolution  in  the  minute  book  denouncing  crime,  for  the  simple  reason  that 

Queen’s  County  is  singularly  free  from  crime.  ,  ,  *  x  x-. 

92,404.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think  there  was  one ;  I  read  it  yesterday  ?— At  the  assizes 
in  1887  the  county  inspector  reported  to  the  judge  and  reported  at  the  succeeding 
assizes  that  the  county  was  in  a  most  peaceable  state. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

92  405.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  no  crime  to  denounce  in  your  district? — 
No  crime  to  denounce  at  all ;  but  I  should  perhaps  say  if  I  had  had  earlier  intimation 
that  I  should  be  summoned  here  as  a  witness,  that  I  would  have  got  a  collection  of  the 
newspapers  containing  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  in  the  county  where  crime  was 

denounced  whenever  it  was  necessary.  ,  •  >  -i 

92  406.  Was  there  ever  any  interference,  as  far  as  you  know,  with  any  person,  1 
mean  any  physical  interference,  with  any  person  for  not  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Land  League  in  your  district? — Never,  and  we  never  interfered  with 

the  liberty  of  non-members.  ^  j  ,, ,,  ix  ^ 

92.407.  In  this  somewhat  exaggerated  language  that  is  used,  the  penalty  or 

traitorism,”  you  say 'that  refers  to  turning  a  man  out  of  the  League? — Exactly. 

92.408.  So  far  as  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  League  were  concerned,  you 
did  not  endeavour  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  them  ? — Never,  sir. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lords,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  these  books 
because  they  were  handed  in  as  your  Lordships  know  yesterday.^  I  then  saw  them  for 
the  first  time,  and  thought  it  right  to  hand  them  at  once  to  Mr.  Soames,  and  I  Lave  not 
seen  them  at  all.  I  do  not  know  how  much  there  is  that  I  shquld  w'ish  to  call  attention 
to  in  them,  but  my  present  notion,  from  just  glancing  at  them,  is  that  there  is  really 
nothing  that  I  should  wish  to  call  attention  to,  but  if  upon  careful  perusal  afterwards 
there  should  be  anything  that  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Court  I  should  ask  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  it. 
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{The  President.)  Certainly. 

92.409.  {Si/r  E.  James.)  There  is  one  matter  more.  This  gentleman  produced  letters 
of  a  very  late  date,  one  of  them  March  1889,  and  in  it  occurs  a  phrase  which  I  wish 
to  have  an  explanation  of.  It  is  addressed  to  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Maryborough  Branch  : — 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  of  the  25th  ult.  to  hand.  I  in  reply  we  got  the  report  about  Mr. 
“  Clear  from  a  respectable  member  of  our  vigilance,  who  reported  the  case  to  our 
“  committee.” 

That  is  addressed  to  the  Maryborough  Branch  by  a  person  signing  himself  Thomas 
Dunning  from  another  branch ;  Killenante  is  the  name  of  it,  I  think  ? — That,  I  think 
is  a  letter  that  came  from  Tipperary. 

92.410.  Do  you  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  member  of  our  vigilance  ” 
is  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  to  my  own  knowledge  what  it  is.  I  know  the  nature  of  the 
letter  is  that  a  complaint  was  made  by  a  branch  of  the  League  in  Tipperary  that  a 
cattle  dealer  from  Maryborough  had  bought  some  cattle  off  a  boycotted  farm  up  there. 
I  had  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  that  letter,  in  which  we  stated  we  thought  there  was  no 
case  at  all  against  the  man. 

92.411.  I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  our  vigilance  ”  ? — I  cannot  give 
you  the  explanation  of  it,  inasmuch  as  nothing  of  that  sort  was  connected  with  our 
League  in  Queen’s  County. 

92.412.  This  is  written  from  the  Irish  National  League,  Tipperary,  to  you  as 
honorary  secretary  ? — Yes. 

92,4li - 

“  In  reply  we  got  the  report  about  Mr.  Clear  from  a  respectable  member  of 
“  our  vigilance,  who  reported  the  case  to  our  committee.” 

Are  those  words  unknown  words  to  you? — Tlie  word  “  vigilance  ”  of  course  we  can 
all  understand. 

92.414.  “  Our  vigilance  ”  ? — As  far  as  I  know  we  never  had  any  vigilance  committee 
in  connexion  with  our  League. 

92.415.  So  you  have  told  me.  I  want  to  know  your  general  knowledge.  When  a 

committee-man  writes  of  “  our  vigilance,”  have  those  words  any  meaning  to  you  ? _ No 

meaning  that  I  know  of,  beyond  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word. 

92.416.  Our  vigilance  ;  does  it  mean  the  vigilance  committee  ? — It  would  mean  that 
some  of  the  members  there  had  made  a  report. 

92.417.  Of  a  vigilance  committee  ? — Of  the  misconduct  of  some  of  the  members. 

92.418.  Have  you  known  it  in  other  branches  ? — I  have  never  known  any  vigilance 
committee  to  be  connected  with  any  branch  of  the  League  at  all,  and  I  cannot  account 
for  the  eccentricities  of  other  branches. 

92.419.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  Just  take  the  letter  in  your  hand  {handing  letter  to  witness). 
Did  you  receive  that  letter  ? — I  did. 

92.420.  What  does  it  refer  to  ? — The  first  letter  I  received  from  this  gentleman  was 
that  a  man  named  Clear,  a  cattle  dealer,  who  lives  in  Maryborough,  had  bought  some 
cattle  from  a  boycotted  farm  up  in  Tipperary,  Xillenante,  and  I  wrote  a  receipt  of  the 
letter,  simply  acknowledging  that  I  had  received  it.  I  went  to  Mr.  Clear  and  spoke  to 
him  about  it,  told  him  I  had  got  this  letter,  that  I  did  not  wish  lo  bring  the  matter 
before  our  committee,  or  have  his  name  mentioned  publicly  in  connexion  with  it,  and 
asked  him  was  it  his  pleasure  to  give  me  any  explanation  about  it.  He  gave  me 
an  explanation  that  he  did  not  know  what  cattle  they  were,  and  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  and  I  wrote  that  explanation  to  the  secretary  of  the  Killenante  Branch  of  the 
League.  There  was  never  any  mention  of  it  made  publicaly  or  otherwise  that  I  know 
of,  certainly  not  in  our  branch. 

92.421.  These  were  letters  that  you  took  out  of  your  book  yesterday  ? — Well. 


Mr.  Foley  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

{Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  Mr.  Foley’s  cross-examination  was  adjourned  to  enable  him  to 
produce  a  counterfoil,  and  also  to  explain  an  entry  of  600Z.  in  his  bank  book. . 

{The  Attorney-Qeneral.)  Page  5293  is  Mr.  Foley’s  evidence,  my  Lord. 

92,422.  {Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  You  have  brought  a  counterfoil  book,  have  you  ? — Yes. 
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(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordships  may  remember  the  suggestion  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Bolton,  the  clerk  from  the  Pearl  Life  Assurance;  was  this  cheque  paid  to 
T^vm0  ^ 

{The  Attorney-General.)  -1  do  not  think  you  should  refer  to  this,  particularly  now. 

{Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  It  is  to  explain - - 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Let  him  give  his  explanation.  That  is  best. 

{Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  The  suggestion  was  that  he  had  drawn  the  cheque  in  a  book  in 
which  he  did  not  usually  write  his  cheques,  and  it  was  in  pencil,  tacked  on  the 
counterfoil  as  was  usual. 

92.423.  Is  that  the  case  ?  Did  you  draw  your  cheque  in  the  ordinary  book  in 
which  you  wrote  your  cheques? — Yes. 

92.424.  Was  it  tacked  like  any  other  cheques  on  to  the  counterfoil  ? — Yes. 

92.425.  As  to  that  6001  in  your  bank  book,  would  you  explain  what  you  know 

about  it? — Well,  5001.  of  that  was  from  the  company  to  me  to  cover  payments,  and 
lOOL - 

92.426.  5001.  was  an  advance  made  by  you  for  the  company? — ^^Yes ;  and  lOOL 
from'  I  think,  the  treasurer  of  the  League,  who  was  in  Paris.  I  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Lgan,  payable  through  the  firm  of  Alexander  in  London. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

92.427.  Let  us  take  things  by  steps ;  you  have  got  your  pass  book  there? — Yes. 

( Pass  hook  was  handed  to  Mr.  Murphy.)  Those  two  items  are  entered  by  the  secretary 

92.428.  Were  you  aware  when  you  were  here  the  last  day  that  lOOL,  part  of  the 
600/.,  was  a  remittance  through  Alexanders? — Yes. 

92.429.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  that  ? — Oh,  when  I  exchanged  the 

92.430.  You  have  always  remembered,  then,  that  it  was  a  cheque  given  to  Byrne ; 
give  us  your  explanation  of  it  ? — Yes. 

92.431.  You  gave  your  cheque  to  Byrne? — In  exchange  for  the  first  cheque. 

92.432.  Where  did  you  give  it  to  him  ? — In  my  office. 

92^433.  Why  did  he  say  he  wanted  it;  what  did  he  give  you  in  the  first  instance? 

—Simply  for  League  purposes.  _  ^ 

92,434.  He  brought  you  something  ? — He  brought  me  this  cneque. 

.92^435.  “  This  cheque  ”  ;  what  cheque? — A  cheque  for  lOOZ. 

92.436.  Drawn  by - ? — Drawn  by,  I  believe  it  was,  Mr.  Egan. 

92.437.  Drawn  by  Egan  ?— Yes,  in  the  favour  of  Byrne,  payable  through 

Alexander’s.  •* 

92.438.  At  what  bank? — Alexander’s  Bank — I  forget  the  other  name.  Ut  course  it 

is  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  recall  those  things. 

92.439.  It  was  in  favour  of  Byrne,  and  he  may  have  cashed  it  himself  at  Alex¬ 
ander’s  ? — No  ;  it  was  a  crossed  cheque. 

92.440.  Therefore  he  came  to  you  to  give  him  your  cheque  ?— 1  es. 

92^441.  Have  you  always  considered  that  was  a  payment  which  was  pertinent  to  this 

inquiry  ? — Simply  on  the  ground -  i 

92.442.  Kindly  answer  the  question  first  ? — On  account  of  a  detective  from  the 
Government  calling  ai  the  office  in  reference  to  the  matter,  I  then  considered  it  was 

inv  duty  to  take  note  of  that.  ^  i 

92.443.  {The  President.)  What  do  you  mean  by  a  detective  of  the  Government  f— 

The  detective  called - 

92.444.  When  ? — Shortly  after  Mr.  Byrne  left  London. 

92.445.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  You  very  properly  included  it  in  your  affidavit  of  documents  ? 

— Yes.  . 

92.446.  Was  that  the  first  cheque  that  you  ever  changed  for  Byrne ;  just  consider 
before  you  answer  the  question  ? — Well,  I  may  have  cashed  one  or  two  small  cheques. 
I  will  not  be  sure.  I  think  I  have  cashed  one  or  two  small  cheques. 

92.447.  Kindly  remember  again  before  you  answer? — I  am  positive  about  that. 

92.448.  One  or  two  of  what  amount? — Well,  I  cannot  remember  the  amount,  and  I 
looked  through  my  pass  book  to  see  if  I  could  find  any,  and  I  could  not  find  Mr. 
Byrne’s  name ;  therefore  I  concluded  they  were  simply  cashed. 
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92.449.  You  remember  the  fact  of  having  done  so? — Well,  I  have  a  kind  of 
recollection. 

92.450.  A  kind  of  recollection  ? — Yes. 

92,45]..  The  fact  of  Mr.  Byrne’s  leaving  the  country  at  the  time  he  did  would  have 
recalled  a  question  of  that  sort  at  the  time  ? — Well,  I  daresay  it  would  bring  it  to  my 
mind. 

92.452.  Therefore  I  may  take  it  you  have  no  doubt  you  did  cash  cheques  for  him  ? — 
Well,  I  believe  I  did ;  only  one  or  two. 

92.453.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  the  amount  ? — As  I  have  before  told  you,  I  could  not ; 
it  is  impossible  to  remember  a  circumstance  so  long  ago. 

92.454.  Was  it  before  or  after  this  one  ? — Well,  I  should  say  it  would  be  before. 

92.455.  Have  you  sufficiently  a  definite  recollection,  or  is  it  a  mere  suggestion  you 
made  on  the  subject  ? — Indeed,  my  recollection  is  very  hazy. 

92.456.  It  may  have  been  after? — No,  I  do  not ‘think  it  was  after. 

92.457.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  cashed  no  cheque  for  him  after  this  date ;  now 
then  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

92.458.  You  will  not  go  beyond  that  ? — I  will  not  go  beyond  that.  I  cannot  carry 
my  memory  so  far  back. 

92.459.  Was  Byrne  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  your  office? — Well,  occasionally — let 
me  see — I  do  not  think  he  was.  Well  I  should  be  safe  in  saying  that  I  do  not  think  he 
has  been  half-a-dozen  times  to  our  office  in  his  life. 

92.460.  Has  he  been  to  your  office  after  the  date  of  this  cheque  ? — Yes,  he  called 
before  he  left  London.  As  I  was  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  organisation  at  the 
time,  he  came  to  me  telling  me  he  intended  to  resign  as  he  had  previously  been  ill.  I 
told  him  he  ought  to  take  a  month  or  two’s  leave  of  absence  rather  than  resign. 

92.461.  Did  you  give  him  any  money  ? — No. 

92.462.  Directly  or  indirectly  ? — Directly  or  indirectly. 

92.463.  Did  you  give  money  to  Mr.  Quinn  for  him  ? — No. 

92.464.  No  money  ? — No  money. 

92.465.  You  knew  he  was  going  away  ? — I  did  not  know  he  was  going  away. 

-^2,466.  How  long  before  his  departure  were  you  aware - ? — Well,  indeed,  I  did 

not  know ;  he  told  me  that  he  thought  of  going,  but  there  was  nothing  definite  in  fact. 
He  told  me  that  he  again  put  the  matter  before  the  executive,  after  I  advised  him  to 
take  leave  of  absence  for  a  month  or  two,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

92.467.  For  the  moment  I  leave  Byrne.  Other  members  of  the  Irish  Party  were  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  your  office  ? — Well,  I  had  several  members  of  the  Irish  Party 
call  to  see  me  when  in  town. 

92.468.  Used  they  to  come  and  sit  in  your  office  for  a  time? — Well,  they  might 
come  in  and  stay  a  few  minutes  with  me,  but  never  further. 

92.469.  Give  me  the  names  of  some  ;  Mr.  Biggar? — Mr.  Biggar  has  never  been  in 
my  oflBce.  While  I  am  on  that,  it  was  sworn  here  on  one  occasion  that  Mr.  Parnell 
called  on  me.  Mr.  Parnell  never  called  at  my  office,  although  I  would  have  considered 
it  a  great  honour  had  he  done  so. 

92.470.  You  say  he  has  not  been  to  your  office  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 

92.471.  You  were  a  member  of  the  English  Land  League? — Yes. 

92.472.  And  on  the  executive  committee  ? — Yes,  I  was ;  but  not  now. 

92.473.  And  two  of  the  paid  servants — organisers — were  Frank  Byrne  and  the  Walsh 
of  Middlesborough  ? — Yes. 

92.474.  When  did  you  begin  to  receive  moneys  on  account  of  the  English  Land 
League  ? — I  never  did  ;  it  was  not  my  place ;  it  was  not  my  position  to  receive 
moneys. 

92.475.  You  were  on  the  executive? — I  was  on  the  executive. 

92.476.  Though  it  might  not  be  your  actual  business,  I  wish  to  know  when  the 
English  Land  League  received  moneys,  and  what  it  did  with  them  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you  the  date. 

92.477.  October  1881,  at  all  events  ? — Well,  I  suppose  so  ;  I  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  at  that  time. 

92.478.  Was  an  account  kept  of  the  moneys  that  were  received  ? — Yes. 

92.479.  Was  it  entered  in  a  book  ? — I  believe  so. 

92.480.  And  what  you  did  with  it  ? — And  what  was  done  with  it. 

92.481.  Where  is  that  book? — I  do  not  know. 
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92,482.  Between  October  1881  and  October  1882  ?— I  have  not  been  a  member  of 

the  executive  of  the  League  for  the  last  six  years.  . i  ^  ?  Tf  woe 

92  483.  Where  was  it  when  you  last  were  there  ;  was  the  book  there  then  f — It  was 

in  the  ofi&ces  of  the  League.  ^  ^ 

92,484.  Whose  charge  was  it  in  ? — In  the  secretary  s. 

92*485.  What  was  his  name  ?— Mr.  Byrne.  .  t  •  i. 

92,486.  After  Byrne  went,  in  whose  charge  was  it  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be  in  the 

charge  of  the  person  who  succeeded  him.  t  i  •  i  i. 

92T487.  What  was  his  name  ?— I  forget  for  the  moment,  now  ;  I  think  the  assistant 

secretary.  t  i 

92,488.  What  was  his  name? — MeSweeney,  1  think. 

92*489.  Mr.  MeSweeney  ?— Yes.  i  v  « 

92.490.  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  would  be  in  the  principal  charge  ot  the  othce 

from’ October  1881  to  October  1883?— Well,  the  assistant  secretary,  I  suppose,  so  far 

as  my  memory  serves  me.  ^  ,  -r  t  o.  u  toot  a 

92.491.  Were  cheques  received  from  the  Irish  Land  League  iin  October  1881  ana 

October  1882  ?— I  should  say  so.  I  know  during  the  year  money  was  received  from 

92.492.  Were  cheques  received  from  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  during  those  periods  ?— I 

believe  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  cashed  cheques  for  the  secretary.  .  ,  , 

92.493.  Is  there  any  record  you  could  produce  of  what  was  done  with  those  cheques 
and  the  amount  which  was  received  ? — It  is  years  ago  since  I  was  connected  as  a 

member  of  the  executive,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say.  t.  a 

92  494.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain  ?  Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  ^re  and 
now  ’you  are  here ;  who  is  to  tell  us  about  these  cheques  and  these  accounts  ?— Well,  the 

executive  who  succeeded  us.  9  w  n  -\r  rr  tj 

92.495.  Who  is  the  executive  who  succeeded  you  by  name? — Well,  Mr.  1.  r. 

O’Connor  is  the  president.  ,  .  Tr  i.  j  4.-. 

92.496.  He  has  been  here  and  told  us  he  knows  nothing  about  it  ?— If  he  does  not  is 

impossible  for  me  to  know.  a 

92.497.  Is  it  a  fact  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  these  accounts  and  tins 

money  ? — That  is  not  a  question  to  ask  me.  i  v,  4. 

92.498.  I  suggest  it  is  ? — It  is  not  for  me  to  know  what  anybody  knows,  only  what 

I  know  myself. 

92.499.  Have  you  a  banking  account  ? — Yes.  p  v  r 

92.500.  Where  ?— At  the  Central  Bank  of  London.  Oh,  you  mean  for  the  branch. 

I  thought  you  meant  myself  personally. 

92.501.  1  meant  the  English  League  ? — No. 

92.502.  You  have  no  banking  account  and  no  book  to  show  where  the  moneys  went, 
and  no  information  to  give  the  Court  now  ?— I  told  you  the  books  in  my  time  were 

tiliBrc- 

92.503.  But  they  have  disappeared  ? — Well,  I  cannot  be  accountable  for  it. 

[Mr.  Lockwood.)  Do  not  say  that. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Forgive  me. 

92.504.  Where  are  they  ?  t  ^  ■ 

(Mr  B  T  Beid  )  My  learned  friend  would  not  desire  to  make  a  statement  or  tact  m 

which  he  is  entirely  mistaken  ;  these  books  of  the  English  League  have  been  inspected. 
{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Not  for  1881  and  1882. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  For  the  English  Land  League.  _  _  x  .  j  v 

{The  Attorney- General.)  May  I  remind  your  Lordship,  Mr.  Lewis  stated  m  bis 
affidavit  from  a  letter  produced  by  Brady  that  there  was  a  cash  book  kept  by  the  other 
Land  League  from  1881  to  1882  exactly  in  accordance  with  this  evidence,  and  tie 
came  back  and  said  that  that  was  a  mistake ;  that  is  the  book.  It  has  never  been 

produced  to  us.  •  1  t  4.1,  1,4- 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  certainly  was  not  under  the  impression  it  was  a  book,  i  tUougnt 

Mr.  Lewis  had  given  the  answer. 

{The  President.)  It  was  a  mistake  of  which  he  took  the  responsibility  upon  himseu. 
{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Mr.  Lewis  was  cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  said  it 

was  a  mistake.  .  1  .  x  xv  •  u  1 

95,504a.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  At  present  my  learned  friend  is  correct,  there  is  no  bank 

book  or  anything  else  ? — I  am  not  aware  at  all  about  it  myself. 
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92.505.  You  ■will  agree  "witli  me  it  is  an  important  period  in  this  inquiry,  and  that 
we  should  know  something  about  the  matter,  the  English  Land  League.  Walsh  and 
Byrne,  your  two  servants,  have  disappeared  ;  arms  have  been  proved  to  Walsh.;  and  there 
has  been  evidence  of  Byrne  too  about  the  Phoenix  Park  murder;  cannot  you  give  us 
any  assistance  to  see  what  money  there  was,  and  what  was  done  with  it? — It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  remember  all  this  time,  and  I  have  not  the  possession  of  the 
books. 

92.506.  Now  the  counterfoil  of  this  cheque  in  favour  of  Byrne,  have  you  got  it  ? — 
Mr.  Soames  has  the  counterfoil,  I  think. 

92.507.  I  think  not ;  we  have  asked  for  that  over  and  over  again  ?— Mr.  Lewis’s  clerk 
brought  it  round. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  There  was  an  adjournment,  amongst  other  things,  to  produce  this 
book. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  The  counterfoil  of  this  cheque.^  {The  book  was  produced  and  handed  to 
the  witness  and  then  handed  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the  witness  pointing  out  the  counterfoil.) 

92.508.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  the  counterfoil  is  here,  “  P.  J.  F.”  in  pencil, 
Byrne,  lOOL  A.s  far  as  I  can  see  this  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  counterfoil  is 

entered  in  pencil,  is  not  it  ? — Well,  I  believe  it  is,  I  do  not  know. 

92.509.  Why  was  that  ? — I  did  not  write  it,  the  clerk  wrote  it. 

92.510.  There  is  another  incident  here  that  strikes  me  as  strange,  perhaps  you  can 
explain  it.  The  counterfoil  you  have  given  is  F.  78,916,  whereas  the  cheque  is 
F.  78,919  ? — Excuse  me,  the  cheque  is  in  possession  of  the  Court. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  you  are  right.  Yes,  probably  that  is  another  cheque.  Mr. 
Foley  is  perfectly  right,  my  Lord;  it  appeared  to  be  the  same  counterfoil. 

92.511.  The  Pearl  banking  account  that  has  been  spoken  of,  is  that  yours  ? — That  is 
private  account,  and  the  500Z.  advanced  by  the  company  to  me  was  to  cover 

advances  which  I  made  for  the  company ;  they  were  small  accounts. 

92.512.  Did  any  of  the  members  have  an  account  at  the  Pearl  Comnanv  or  not  ? — No 

92.513.  No?— No.  ‘ 

92.514.  However,  this  is  your  own  private  account,  that  is  here  in  this  pass  book  ? — 
Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

92.515.  One  question,  Mr.  Foley  ;  did  you  have  any  charge  of  these  books  yourself  ? 
— Never. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  I  desire  to  point  out  in  regard  to  the  counterfoils 
being  in  pencil.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  suggestion  was  made  in  reference  to  it, 
that  at  page  2,381  it  is  proved  in  examination-in-chief  by  the  “  Times  ”  that  the  entry 
was  made  in  pencil  in  the  counterfoil.  One  other  thing  my  learned  friend  has  spoken 
about  the  men  Walsh  and  Byrne,  the  servants  of  the  League,  being  present,  and  arms 
being  traced.  I  think  Thomas  Walsh  was  the  person. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  Forgive  me,  the  evidence  is  John  Walsh  of  Middlesborough. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  There  is  evidence  of  Thomas  Walsh  being  in  possession  at  a  certain 
time. 

{{The  President.)  It  was  Walsh  at  Middlesborough,  one  of  the  witnesses  adopted  it. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  May  I  ask  one  question  I  omitted  to  ask? 

92.516.  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  counterfoil  in  this  book*  here  is  in  pencil ;  the 

counterfoils  of  all  the  others  are  in  ink  ;  can  you  give  any  reason  why  that  is  done  ? _ 

I  cannot  say. 

92.517.  I  should  like  you  to  look  at  it  {handed  to  the  witness)  ? — It  was  not  written  by 
me,  it  was  written  by  a  clerk  in  the  office,  and  I  certainly  cannot  give  any  explanation 
of  that. 

92.518.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  upon  that,  the  cheque  payable 
to  Byrne,  and  for  which  you  gave  your  cheque  ;  was  that  an  open  cheque  ?— It  was  an 
open  cheque  payable  to  order  and  endorsed  by  him ;  and  that  was  put  in  the  pass  book, 
and  the  clerk  is  here  who  tore  it  out  from  the  book  at  the  time,  just  after  I  received 
that  subpoena  from  the  “  Times  ”  to  come  here. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  1  will  call  that  clerk. 
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Mr.  George  Shrubsole  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.R.  T.  Reid. 

93  519.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Would  you  kindly  look  at  the  book  of  cheques  ;  I  think  you 

appears  clearly  enough,  what  bearing  it  has  I  do  not  at 
orLent  see.  It  has  been  pasted  in  with  a  piece  of  other  paper  to  connect  the  two,  and 

then  the  counterfoil  has  been  torn  oflf,  or  it  has  been  torn  away 

(Mr  B  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  knoiv  the  bearing.  I  assume  my 
learned  friend  had  an  object,  in  point  of  fact  they  suggested  that  the  cheque  was 
SL  from  the  counterfoil  book,  and  I  suppose  they  had  some  object  in  doing  so. 

92  520  Are  you  a  clerk  of  the  Pearl  Insurance  Office  1— Yes. 

92,521.  And  do  you  recollect  taking  a  cheque  out  of  the  counterfoil  book  where  it 

^'^92^522.^Kindly  look  at  that  cheque  and  see  whether  that  is  it  {handed  to  the  witness)  ? 

~92  523."  Do  VOT  remember  when  you  took  that  out  ?-Te3,  I  looked  for  the  cheque 
when  Mr.  Foley  received  his  subpoena,  and  tore  it  out  at  that  time. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

92  524.  Were  you  at  the  Pearl  Insurance  Office  in  1882  Yes. 

92  625  I  understand  it  was  a  cheque  of  Egan  on  Alexander  s ;  did  you  see  the  1001. 
cheque,  or  do  you  know  nothing  more  about  that  1-1  should  hare  seen  the  cheque  at 

‘""gS.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  members  yourself-any  of  the  Irish  members  of 
Parliament? — I  know  some  of  them  by  sight.  .  .  t.  t. 

92.527.  Had  you  seen  any  of  them  at  the  Pearl  premises  1—1  have  perhaps  seen  one 

92.528.  Who  1  I  am  speaking  of  the  years  1881  and  1882  ?— I  cannot  say  ;  I  have 
Sy1^t£°yot"memorfiack;  would  you  see  them  in  1881  or  1832  at  all  1 

~92  53a  Are  you  sure  1—1  think  not.  I  do  not  distinctly  rememter. 

92  531.  Tell  me  who  you  remember  as  attending  subsequently  to  that  aate  .  I  saw 

^92!53S  AnyinJelse  “toy  and  think ;  Mr.  O’Kelly  1— No,  I  saw  Mr.  Campbell  once, 

I  think.  ^  ^  , 

09^^33  Nobody  else? — I  do  not  remember  now.  _  ,  -rt  , 

92.534.  Were  not  any  of  the  Irish  members  m  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  Pear 

Assurance  Office  not  infrequently  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  .— JNo. 

92.535.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that?— Yes.  • 

92  536.  That  would  not  have  happened  without  your  knowing  it .  No. 

92  537.  Were  any  accounts  at  all  kept  of  any  of  the  moneys  by  any  of  the  clerks  of 
+Vio  Ppnrl  Assurance  Company  ? — Do  you  mean  the  office  moneys  . 

92  538  No  ;  were  any  accounts  kept  for  any  of  the  members  any  accounts  kept  at 

all  bv  any  of  the  clerks  of  the  Pearl  Assurance  Company  ?— No.  . 

92A39.  Used  Mr.  Redmond  to  come  in  those  times — either  of  the  Mr.  Redmonds  . 

“92,540."  At  all  to  the  bank  premises  l-They  were  in  the  ofBce  for  a  time.  I  believe 
in  MPnr  1879.  they  were  not  members  then.  o  -n 

92.541.  After  1879  were  they  employed  by  the  Pearl  Insurance  Company  .—  ora 

few  months  temporarily. 

92.542.  The  two  Mr.  Redmonds  ? — Yes. 

92.543.  John  and  William? — Yes,  not  together.  ,  ,  •  •  iqqc\  nr  q+ i-Vip 

92.544.  What  year  was  that? — Well,  it  would  be  at  the  beginning  of  1880,  or  at  the 

end  of  1879. 

92.545.  For  how  long  ?— A  very  few  months. 

92  546.  You  say  not  together ;  did  John  come  first  and  then  William  .  Yes. 

92  547.  Were  the  Redmonds  constant  visitors  to  the  Pearl  Assurance  Company  after 
the  time  they  were  employed  ?— No,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  them  there  since. 
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92.548.  {The  President.)  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  me,  Mr.  Shrubsole, 
when  you  tore  this  out  ? — I  understood  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Foley  wanted  the  cheque, 
my  Lord  ;  I  did  not  understand  that  he  wanted  the  book,  I  only  thought  he  wanted 
the  cheque. 

92.549.  What  directions  had  you  received  which  led  you  to  take  this  step  ? — Mr. 
Foley  had  asked  me  to  hunt  for  this  old  cheque. 

92.550.  Then  when  you  came  upon  it  you  tore  it  out  ? — Yes. 

92.551.  Your  instructions  were  specific  to  look  for  this  cheque  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  May  I  draw  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  this  subpoena,  it  is  for 
the  bank  books,  returned  cheques. 

{The  President.)  Eeturned  cheques. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  private  ledgers,  and  cash  books  for  the  year ;  it  did  not  ask 
for  the  counterfoils. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  quite  true. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  proves  my  explanation  about  it. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  We  were  asked  to  take  the  Mayor  of  Cork;  his  cross- 
examination  was  adjourned  yesterday,  my  Lord, 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniel  Ryan  recalled  ;  cross-examined  bv  Mr.  Atkinson. 

92.552.  When  did  you  first  join  the  League  ? — Which  league  do  you  mean  ? 

92.553.  The  Land  League  ? — From  its  very  inception. 

92.554.  In  1879  ? — Yes. 

92.555.  Had  you  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Cork  Land  League  in  reference  to 
which  Mr,  John  O’Connor  was  examined  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

92.556.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  to  inaugurate  or  reorganise  the  League  on 
the  11th  October  1880? — Yes.  Do  you  mean  the  one  held  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ? 

92.557.  Yes? — Yes, 

92.558.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  there  ? — I  did. 

92.559.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

92.560.  Did  you  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  League  on  the  I7th  January  1881  ? — 
Where  was  that  held  ? 

92.561.  Cork  ? — What  place  in  Cork. 

92.562.  A  meeting  of  the  Cork  Land  League  at  their  rooms  in  Princes  Street  ? — Yes, 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  date. 

92.563.  What  is  your  Christian  name  ? — Daniel. 

92.564.  “  Daniel  Ryan,  T.C.,”  that  would  be  you,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

92.565.  Was  there  a  Mr.  O’Sullivan  present  ? — Yes,  what  is  his  Christian  name  ? 

92.566.  C.  P.,  I  think  it  is? — Yes. 

92.567.  Is  he  a  well-known  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ? — For  myself  I  am 
not  aware. 

92.568.  Did  not  you  know  that  he  was  the  man,  did  you  read  in  the  papers  a  report 
of  a  discussion  at  the  League  with  reference  to  a  raid  for  arms  in  the  steamship 
“Juno”? — No. 

92.569.  On  the  “  Juno  ”  ? — I  might  have  read  in  the  papers,  but  not  at  the  meeting. 

92.570.  Did  you  read  in  the  papers  ? — I  should  say  so. 

92.571.  Is  not  that  Mr.  O’Sullivan  the  one  who  proposed  the  censure  of  those  who 
took  part  in  that  raid  ? — I  should  say  so. 

92.572.  The  same  man  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  that  at  all. 

92.573.  Is  he  not  the  same  man  ? — .1  should  say  so. 

92.574.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  O’Sullivan  proposing  this  resolution  : — 

“  That  in  the  event  of  the  Government  trying  by  unconstitutional  means  to 
“  suppress  our  organisation,  we  advise  the  people  to  form  secret  societies  com- 
“  posed  of  men,  who  know  each  other  in  each  parish,  to  carry  out  the  objects  for 
“  which  the  League  was  formed. 

“  The  Chairman  Mr.  John  Brennan  said  there  could  be  no  objection  to  that.” 

92.575.  That  is  in  the  “  Cork  Herald”  on  the  17th  January  1881,  page  4  ? — Is  my 
name  put  down  as  being  at  that  meeting  ? 
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92  576.  Yes,  “  D.  Ryan,  T.C.”  ? — I  do  not  think  that  was  carried.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  that  was  not  carried. 

92.577.  -  ^  . 

“  The  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Brennan,  said  there  was  no  objection  to  that.” 

— I  am  not  aware. 

92.578.  Did  you  in  any  way  object  to  that? — I  think  I  must  have. 

92,5780-.  Was  there  another  meeting  afterwards  held  in  reference  to  that  resolution  ? 

— I  cannot  say.  ^  i  .l 

92  579.  Are  you  able  at  all  to  recall  to  your  mind  whether  you  objected  at  that  or 

any  other  meeting  to  that  resolution  ?— I  should  say  it  was  not  carried  at  all  as  far  as 
I  think  and  remember. 

92,580.  I  will  read  you  what  Mr.  O’Sullivan  said  : — 

“  Mr.  O’Sullivan  said  he  wished  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  of  the 
“  resolution  which  he  proposed  there  the  last  day  as  it  had  been  altogether 
“  misunderstood.  He  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Trades  Unions,” 
and  so  it  goes  on.  That  is  apparently  another  resolution.  This  is  the  “  Cork  Hei-ald  ” 
bf  the  17th  January,  page  4,  column  1.  Apparently  you  object  to  Mr.  O’Sullivan 
speaking,  and  then  the  chairman  ruled  Mr.  O’Sullivan  in  order,  and  then  Mr.  0  Sullivan 

^  “  He  was  just  giving  the  reasons  why  he  brought  forward  his  motion.  The 

“  reason  of  it  was  because  he  had  carefully  studied  the  speeches  made  by  members 
“  of  the  Government  in  Parliament,  and  he  thought  that  if  the  Government 
“  adopted  the  measures  they  anticipated  from  those  speeches  the  Land  League 
“  would  be  immediately  smashed  up.  He  was  a  member  of  a  trade  society,  and 
“  when  they  had  a  serious  strike  in  it  they  were  obliged  to  dissolve  their  soclety^ 

“  There  was  another  committee  formed,  a  secret  committee.  It  was  not  oath- 
bound  and  did  not  como  witbin  tho  laws  of  the  Church,  as  was  intimated  in 
“  the  paper  referred  to,  but  the  committee  thought  it  was  illegal  to  prevent  the 
“  Government  coming  at  the  people  of  the  trade  and  enabled  them  to  do  some 
“  practical  work  in  connexion  with  their  society.  Now,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
“  4ry  great  responsibility  for  the  Tieague  to  assume  to  be  giving  the  Government 

“  facilities  to  prosecute  the  people.  ,  •  c  n 

“  The  chairman,  interrupting,  said,  that  he  had  been  listening  very  carefully 

“  to  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  and  believed  that  he  was  now  out  of  order,  as  he  was  going 

“  outside  the  discussion  of  what  took  place. 

Then  there  was  an  interruption,  and —  .  .  •  v.  . 

“  The  chairman  explained  that  any  member  could  give  notice  of  motion,  but 

“  the  notice  of  motion  should  first  come  before  the  committee.” 

Then  liir.  O’Sullivan  says:—  _  .  rr w  • 

“  Then  I  hand  in  the  following  notice  of  motion  to  the  committee  :  inat  in 
“  ‘  the  event  of  the  Government  trying  by  unconstitutional  means  to  suppress  our 
“  ‘  organisation,  we  advise  the  people  to  form  secret  committees  of  men  who 
“  ‘  know  each  other  in  each  parish  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  League 

“  ‘  was  formed.”  ^  ,  i.  .. 

“  The  Chairman  :  There  can  be  no  objection  to  that. 

“  Mr.  R.  Walsh:  Cannot  anybody  propose  a  resolution  here  but  a  inember  of 
“  the  committee  ;  the  committee  want  to  monopolise  everything, 
and  so  it  goes  on,  and  that  is  all  that  appears  about  it. 

{The  President.)  What  was  the  result? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  was  a  notice  of  motion. 

92,581.  Did  not  that  come  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  League? — It  might. 
92A82.  Did  you  not  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  League  ? — I  cannot  say. 

92.583.  Did  you  not  swear  yesterday  that  you  attended  almost  every  committee 

meeting  from  the  first  ? — Almost.  •  r  ■ 

92.584.  Have  you  any  doubt  then  that  you  attended  the  next  meeting  following  that 

at  which  that  matter  was  considered  ? — I  could  not  say  that  I  had. 

92  585  The  members  present  were  Mr.  John  0  Connor,  John  Deasy,  who  is  now  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  D.  Ryan,  T.  C.,  John  Heflfernan,  E.  J.  Farrell,  Timothy 
Harrington — that  is  not  the  IMember  of  Parliament?  ‘No. 
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92.586.  And  several  other  members.  Do  you  know  whether  those  secret  committee® 
were  formed  in  pursuance  of  that  resolution  ? — No,  I  am  sure  they  were  not.  They 
would  not  be  countenanced  for  a  moment. 

92.587.  Did  anybody  object  ?  We  cannot  find  a  report  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
League,  I  may  mention,  in  reference  to  any  proceedings  with  regard  to  this  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  think  it  was  seconded. 

92.588.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  it  is  a  notice  of  motion.  I  have  already  stated  it  was  a 
notice  of  motion  ? — If  I  were  to  say  anything,  my  Lord,  it  was  never  acted  on.  It 
would  not  be  acted  on  at  all. 

92.589.  Listen  to  what  the  chairman  says  ? 

{The  President.)  There  was  no  objection  to  giving  notice  of  that  motion?  That  is 
all  that  it  amounts  to. 

92,589a.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  keep  any  books? — I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
books.  I  never  interfered  with  them  at  all. 

92.590.  Do  you  know  whether  books  were  kept? — They  were  kept. 

92.591.  Would  not  the  notice  of  motion  appear  upon  the  books  ? — Very  likely. 

92.592.  And  would  not  the  ultimate  result  of  the  motion  appear  upon  the  books  ? — 
I  should  say  so. 

92.593.  Where  are  the  books  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

92.594.  Were  books  kept? — Yes,  I  saw  the  books. 

92.595.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  do  not  know  who  was  the  secretary  then.  I  do 
not  remember  in  1880. 

92.596.  1881  this  is  ? — -In  1881,  I  do  not  know. 

92.597.  Was  Mr.  P.  P.  O’Neill  secretary  of  the  League? — Yes,  I  do  remeniber  now. 

92.598.  Does  he  live  in  Cork?— No. 

92.599.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Youghal. 

92.600.  Is  he  living  there  still  ? — He  is. 

92.601.  Who  succeeded  him,  do  you  know  ? — -I  do  not  remember. 

92.602.  Did  you  see  the  books  kept  down  till  October  1881  ? — I  should  say  he  did, 
but  I  never  took  any  trouble  about  them. 

92.603.  Are  you  a  business  man  ? — Yes. 

92.604.  Do  nqt  you  know  that  they  had  books,  and  you  say  you  attended  every 
meeting  of  the  committee  ;  do  not  you  know  that  the  proceedings  were  entered  in  the 
minute  book  ? — I  should  say  so. 

92.605.  When  you  last  see  the  books  ? — I  did  not  see  them.  I  took  no  trouble  at 
all  about  the  books.  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them,  good  or  bad,  more  than  to 
see  them,  and  see  they  were  correct. 

92.606.  Were  not  you  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — I  was. 

92.607.  In  whose  charge  did  you  see  them  when  last  you  saw  them? — I  could  not 
tell  you. 

92.608.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  the  National  League  ? — Do  you  mean  the  present 
secretary  ? 

92.609.  No,  the  secretary  on  the  creation  of  the  League? — I  am  not  sure.  I  think 
Mr.  O’Connor  was  one. 

92.610.  Which  Mr.  O’Connor,  Mr.  John  O’Connor  ? — I  think  so.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  indeed. 

92.611.  Had  the  National  League  books  ? — Yes,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

92.612.  Have  you  got  them? — No  ;  I  have  no  books  at  all. 

92.613.  Who  keeps  the  books  of  the  National  League? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

92.614.  Are  not  you  a  member  of  the  Committee  ? — I  am.  I  might  explain.  I  am 
a  member  by  virtue  of  my  office  as  mayor  this  year,  that  is  all.  I  was  not  last  year 
or  the  year  before. 

92.615.  Listen  for  a  moment  to  your  answer  yesterday  : — 

“  I  may  tell  you  further,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  committee  meeting  for 
“  several  years  that  I  did  not  attend,  up  to  within  the  last  two  years.  Since  I 
“  became  mayor,  I  have  attended  every  meeting  I  believe,  with  one  exception  ? 
“  during  the  whole  time,” 

— That  is  so, 
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’  “  And  there  was  nothing  occurred  that  I  could  find  the  least  objection  to.” 

?  — Certainly. 

92.617.  Who  therefore  had  the  books  of  the  National  League? — The  present 
secretaries  are  Mr.  William  Murphy,  solicitor,  and  a  Mr.  Ford. 

92.618.  You  took  an  interest  in  the  proceedings,  of  the  committees  of  course  ? — 

Certainly. 

92.619.  And  the  proceedings  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

92.620.  In  1881,  when  it  was  suppressed,  do  you  know  at  all  who  took  charge  of  the 
books  and  documents  in  the  place  ? — No. 

92.621.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ? — No. 

92.622.  Had  you  also  an  account  of  the  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

92.623.  You  have  no  idea  where  they  are  ? — No. 

92.624.  Had  you  also  communications,  letters  received  from  the  Central  Office  in 
Dublin? — No,  I  had  no  letters  whatever. 

92.625.  Were  the  committee  in  the  habit  of  receiving  communications  from  Dublin? 
— They  may  have  been. 

92.626.  Were  they?  You  attended  every  committee  meeting? — Well,  1  should  say 
there  have  been  some  letters  received. 

92.627.  And  letters  sent  to  the  Central  Branch  ? — I  should  say  so. 

92.628.  And  copies  of  those  kept  possibly? — I  do  not  remember.  Yes,  it  is  likely. 

I  do  not  remember. 

92.629.  Were  not  they  business  men  on  the  committee  in  Cork  ? — They  were. 

92.630.  Accustomed  to  transact  business  ? — Yes. 

92.631.  Do  not  you  know  that  they  kept  copies  of  the  communications  ? — I  should 
say  so. 

92.632.  Where  are  they  ? — I  do  not  know. 

92.633.  What  became  of  them  when  the  League  was  broken  up  ?— I  could  not  tell 
you.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  books. 

92.634.  Who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  books  ? — Perhaps  the  two  secretaries  at 
present  may  know  more  than  I  do.  Mr.  Murphy  was  secretary  for  three  or  four  years. 

92.635.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Is  my  friend  inviting  me  to  call  these  secretaries  ?  This 
witness  does  not  kaow  anything  about  the  books  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
books. 

{The  President.)  He  is  being  cross-examined  you  know. 

92.636.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  said,  I  think,  in  your  answer  yesterday— 

“  As  far  as  I  know,  with  regard  to  crime  and  outrage  in  Cork  and  its  vicinity, 
“  it  has  always  preached  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  quietness,  and  prevented 
“  outrage  in  every  shape  and  form  that  came  under  its  observation.” 

Then  you  go  on  to  deal  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murder.  You  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  ? — Yes. 

92.637.  So  that  you  did  not  confine  yourself  to  outrages  taking  place  within  your 
own  district? — Certainly  not. 

92.638.  You  extended  it  beyond  that  ? — Yes. 

92.639.  You  say  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  crime  and  outrage  in  every  way ,? — 


92.640.  Would  you  think  assistance  given  to  detect  criminals  a  good  way  of 
preventing  crime  and  outrage  ? — To  detect  criminals  ? 

92.641.  Yes,  who  had  committed  crime  ? — I  do  not  understand  you. 

92.642.  Do  you  think  assistance  given  to  detect  criminals  who  had  committed 
agrarian  crime  would  not  be  a  good  way  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  it  ? — It  all 
depends  on  the  circumstances.  It  all  depends  on  what  the  case  might  be.  I  do  not 
know. 

92.643.  You  have  said  they  endeavoured  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  peace,  and 
prevented  outrage  in  every  shape  and  form  ? — Yes. 

92.644.  Do  you  consider  that  giving  information  to  the  authorities  in  reference  to 
outrage  that  had  been  committed  is  a  good  way  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  it  ? — 
Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  raising  a  subscription  in  addition  to  the  Government  ? 

92.645.  You  know  apparently  what  I  am  coming  to  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  it  is  a  good 
thing. 

92.646.  You  do  think  it  is  a  good  thing  ? — Yes. 
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92.647.  That  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  criminals  to  justice  ? — Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

92.648.  What  are  the  circumstances  ? — The  circumstance  that  has  occurred  of  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  of  the  Phoenix  Park. 

92.649.  What  are  the  circumstances  in  which  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  bring 
criminals  to  justice  ? — I  do  not  know. 

92.650.  You  said  “  under  certain  circumstances  ”  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  bring 
criminals  to  justice.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which,  in  your  opinion,  it 
would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  bring  them  to  justice? — I  do  not  know. 

92.651.  Why  did  you  say  “under  circumstances”? — 1  merely  said,  with  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  that  we  held  a  meeting  the  previous 
Sunday,  and  that  we  denounced  the  perpetration  of  that  crime,  and  that  we  intended 
to  raise  a  subscription,  in  addition  to  the  Government,  to  bring  those  parties  to  justice. 

92.652.  That  is,  to  punish  them,  and  by  their  punishment  to  prevent  the  recurrence  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

92.653.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention,  please,  to  a  transaction  you  were  party  to. 
It  is  in  the  “Cork  Herald”  of  the  28  th  of  February  1881.  You  said  you  did  not 
confine  your  denunciation  to  your  own  district  ?  —  It  is  only  in  that  case  alone  that  I 
speak  of  now.  I  am  only  speaking  with  regard  to  the  Phoenix  Park  affair. 

92.654.  Did  not  you  say  you  denounced  outrage  outside  your  own  district  ? — 
Certainly. 

92.655.  Cork  and  its  vicinity  ? — If  it  occurred ;  but  it  has  not  occurred  that  I 
know  of. 

92.656.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cork  Land  League;  reported  in  the  “  Cork  Daily 
Herald  ”  of  the  28th  of  February  1881,  Mr.  Riordan,  who  was  the  chairman,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  B.  Farrell,  J.  O’Connor,  honorary  secretary.  Is  that  Mr.  John  O’Connor  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  know  anything  about  that  meeting, 

92.657.  Were  not  you  there  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  sure. 

92.658.  “  Mr.  Ryan  ”  ? — What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

92.659.  February  1881  ? — I  must  have  been. 

92.660.  Do  not  you  remember  being  present  ? — If  my  name  is  there  of  course  I  was. 

I  am  not  sure.  , 

92.661.  “  D.  Ryan,  T.C.  ”  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

92.662.  - 


<C 

(i 


—Yes. 


“Mr.  O’Connor  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the 
effect  that  the  Buttevant  Land  League  had  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward  to 
any  person  who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage 
near  that  town,  and  asking  the  League  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
Cork  Land  League  upon  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  O’Connor)  begged  to  suggest  to 
the  writer  that  they  ought  to  allow  the  Government  to  do  their  own  police  work. 
(Hear,  hear). 

“  Mr.  Ryan  :  Certainly  ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 


92.663.  Do  you  remember  that  ? — I  do  not  remember  it ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  I 
said  it,  of  course. 

92.664.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  said  it  ? — Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  if  it  is 
there. 

92.665.  What  was  the  outrage  which  was  committed  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

92.666.  Did  you  ascertain  at  the  time  ? — It  is  likely  I  did. 

92.667.  Why  did  you  say  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — Because  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

92.668.  Why  did  you  say  that  the  Cork  Land  League  had  nothing  to  do  with 
bringing  the  perpetrator  of  this  outrage  to  justice  in  the  Buttevant  district  ? — The 
parties  in  the  locality  themselves  might  deal  with  it — in  their  own  locality. 

92.669.  “  Mr.  O’Connor  begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer  that  they  ought  to  allow  the 
“  Government  to  do  their  own  police  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Ryan  :  Certainly.” 
That  is  the  Government  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  their  own  police  work  ? — I  regret  to 
say  they  are  doing  it  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

{The  President.)  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
particular  thing.  These  general  observations  are  entirely  out  of  place. 
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92.670.  (Mr.  AtJdnson.)  If  you  really  desired  to  put  down  crime,  why  did  not  you 
encourage  the  Buttevant  League  in  the  detection  of  the  criminal  who  committed  this 
outrage  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  said  that. 

92.671.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  said  it? — I  have  no  doubt;  perhaps.  I  do  not 

remember  ever  saying  it.  That  is  all  the  answer  I  give  you. 

92.672.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  said  it  ? — I  do  not  remember  ever  saying  it, 

92',673.  Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  ? — Perhaps  I  did. 

92.674.  Did  you  say  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  had  no  doubt  you  said  it  ? — Well, 
I  say  the  same  now. 

92.675.  What  has  changed  your  mind  since? — N'othing  at  all. 

92.676.  Then  have  you  any  doubt  you  said  so  ? — I  do  not  remember  saying  it,  I  say. 

92^677.  Then  have  you  any  doubt  you  said  so  ? — I  suppose  I  said  so. 

92.678.  Do  you  approve  of  it  ?  Do  you  approve  of  that  expression  of  opinion  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  would  wish  to  put  down  crime  wherever  I  could. 

92.679.  Why,  when  you  got  the  chance  in  this  particular  instance,  did  you  not  ? — 
Well',  I  could  not.  If  I  knew  the  surroundings  of  the  case,  and  knew  the  whole  case, 
perhaps  I  would  be  able  to  answer  you.  Otherwise  I  cannot. 

92.680.  You  have  told  me  already  that  on  the  occasion  you  believe  you  had  ascer¬ 
tained  the  circumstances  ?— It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  back  six  years 
without  having  the  slightest  intimation  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

92.681.  Then  is  it  without  knowing  the  circumstances  or  anything  about  it  that  you 
said  the  Government  should  be  allowed  to  do  its  own  police  work? — I  knew  the 
circumstances  then,  but  surely  I  do  not  remember  it  now.  I  took  no  notes  of  anything. 

of  the  kind.  -i  i  t  • 

92.682.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  assist  or  encourage  the  people  to  ^id  the  police  in 

any  way  in  the  detection  of  crime  ?— No,  I  did  not,  indeed.  You  say  “  any  way  in  the 
detection  of  crime.”  Well,  it  has  not  come  exactly  under  my  notice. 

92.683.  Crime  has  not? — No. 

92.684.  What  did  you  mean  then  by  this  phrase  that  you  used  yesterday,  that  you 

endeavoured  to  prevent  crime  in  every  form  ? — I  said  the  League  did,  and  its  committee 
in  their  meetings,  . 

92.685.  This  was  the  League  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee? — Yes. 

92.686.  Asked  to  co-operate  with  the  Buttevant  League — to  express  their  opinion 
upon  it  and  co-operate  with  it  ? — Bead  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

92.687.  The  rest  of  the  meeting  does  not  deal  with  it.  I  have  read  all  that  deals 
with  it  ? — Is  it  disposed  of  there  ? 

92.688.  Apparently.  “  The  subject  then  dropped.”  Would  those  proceedings  be  in 
your  book  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

92.689.  What  was  the  other  way  you  said  the  League  prevented  crime  ?  They  did 
not  endeavour  to  detect  the  criminal.  What  other  way  do  you  say  ?  You  say  in  every 
shape  and  form  you  prevented  it  ?— If  anything  like  it  ever  occurred  we  were  always 

prepared  to  put  it  down,  ^  -nr  n  t  it 

92.690.  Listen  :  “  and  prevented  outrage  in  every  shape  and  form  ? — Well,  1  could 

not  particularise  anything.  -ox 

92.691.  Was  that  one  of  the  shapes  in  which  you  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  ?— 1 

could  not  particularise  anything  at  all. 

92.692.  Was  that  one  of  the  shapes  in  which  you  endeavoured  to  prevent  any 
outrage? — I  do  not  know. 

92.693.  What  were  the  others?—!  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember  anything 
in  particular. 


Re,-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

92.694.  With  regard  to  this  resolution  on  the  17th  January  with  regard  to 
organising  secret  committees  (with  friends,  I  take  it),  do  you  recollect  whether  that 
resolution  was  seconded  ? — I  do  not. 

92.695.  You  do  dot  recall  it? — I  do  not  think  it  was. 

(The  President.)  It  is  not  seconding  it. 

92.696.  {Mr.  B.  Reid.)  Yes,  I  observe  that ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  in  point  of 
fact  it  ever  came  to  anything  ? — It  never  came  to  anything. 
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92.697.  Did  the  notice  of  motion  ever  come  to  anything? — It  never  came  to 
anything. 

92.698.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Parnell  said  or  did  anything  in  reference  to 
that  notice  of  motion  ? — I  have  no  particular  knowledge. 

92.699.  You  do  not  recollect  ? — I  have  no  particular  knowledge. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  should  like  to  remind  your  Lordship  with 
reference  to  that  extract  read  by  Mr.  O’Connor  and  read  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  It  is  one 
of  those  specially  referred  to  at  page  5526,  on  the  note  respecting  alleged  denunciation 
or  steps  taken  to  denounce  crime. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  was  with  reference  to  the  communication  coming  from  another 
League. 

Peter  Flood  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

92.700.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Longford  ? 
—Yes. 

92.701.  And  have  been  so  for  a  period  of  over  eight  years? — Yes. 

92.702.  Do  you  remember  the  Land  League  being  started  in  Longford  ? — Yes. 

92.703.  When  was  that? — About  the  middle  of  October  1880. 

92.704.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  that  League  ? — Yes,  I  was  treasurer  of  it  until  it 
was  suppressed  in  1881. 

92.705.  After  the  Land  League  of  1881,  was  the  National  League  started  ? — Yes,  in 
January  1884  the  National  League  was  started. 

92.706.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  that? — Yes.  I  have  been  president  of  it  since  it 
started. 

92.707.  And  are  you  president  still  ? — Yes. 

92.708.  Have  you  an  acquaintance  with  the  Leagues  in  your  district  as  well  as  this 
particular  one? — Well,  yes,  some. 

92.709.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  policy  of  these  Leagues  as  far  as  crime 
and  outrage  has  been  concerned  ? — I  think  they  have  done  a  great  deal  in  keeping 
down  both.  I  believe  they  have  done  more  in  that  way  than  the  Coercion  Act  and 
the  police  put  together.  • 

92.710.  Have  they  denounced  crime? — Certainly. 

92.711.  By  resolution  ? — Yes. 

92.712.  Frequently  ? — We  have  had  a  county  meeting  every  year  in  Longford,  and 
at  every  county  meeting  there  is  always  a  resolution  passed  denouncing  crime  and 
outrage  ;  generally  attended  by  two  or  three  members  of  Parliament. 

92.713.  What  was  the  class  of  people  that  joined  the  League? — Well,  the  shop¬ 
keepers,  farmers,  artizans,  and  labourers  of  the  parish. 

92.714.  Generally  the  respectable  people  ? — Yes,  we  never  coerced  any  person  to  join 
the  League. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

92.715.  You  were  asked  about  crime  in  Ireland.  You  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  relative  amount  of  crime  in  Ireland  and  England  ? — No,  Mr.  Davitt. 

92.716.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  crimes  committed  in  Ireland  by  landlords? — 
Yes,  indeed  I  do,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  I  think  they  are  the  great  cause  of  crime  in  Ireland. 

92.717.  In  Longford  is  there  much  sympathy  between  the  people  and  the  police  ? — 
Well,  they  get  on  pretty  fairly  together. 

92.718.  Would  you  say,  with  reference  to  Ireland,  there  is  much  sympathy  between 
the  people  and  the  police  ? — No. 

92.719.  Would  you  say  that  arises  from  the  belief  that  the  police  are  the  servants 
of  the  landlords,  rather  than  the  servants  of  the  people? — Yes,  I  may  tell  you  also  that 
in  the  bad  years  of  1879  and  1880,  when  it  was  a  general  thing  to  give  reductions  in 
rent  all  over  Ireland,  we  were  rather  unfortunate  in  the  county  of  Longford,  inasmuch 
as  we  had  three  or  four  very  bad  agents  who  were  agents  almost  all  over  the  county. 
On  the  Lord  Hanley  estate  I  remember  in  the  year  1874  there  was  a  tenant  of  the  name 
of  Cannon. 

92.720.  {The  President.)  This  is  not  an  answer  to  any  question  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 
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Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

92  721.  I  want  to  understand  what  are  these  crinaes  committed  by  landlords  ? — 
Well'  I  think  when  they  charge  a  man  so  much  rent  and  put  him  out  unjustly,  that  is. 

I  have  known  cases  in  the  Land  Commission  where  rents  have  been  reduced  about 
70  per  cent. 

92.722.  Let  me  just  understand  your  answer,  then  I  shall  know  what  you  mean 
when  I  come  to  deal  with  it  afterwards.  By  crimes  committed  by  landlords  do  you 
mean  enforcing  rent  ? — Enforcing  unjust  rents. 

92.723.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  injustice  ? — It  has  been  proved  now  by  the 

Land  Court. 

92.724.  That  is  what  you  refer  to? — I  know  a  case  where  they  got  70  per  cent,  on 
in  the  county  of  Longford.  On  this  Lord  Hanley’s  property  the  average  reduction 
has  been  over  40  per  cent. 

92.725.  What  year  was  it  in  which  this  reduction  took  place? — From  say  1881  to 

1886.’  ,  _ 

92.726.  What  is  the  year  in  which  this  reduction  took  place  of  70  per  cent.  ? — 1  am 
taking  it  over  the  whole.  This  is  not  an  average  reduction,  but  I  have  known  it  in 
some  cases ;  perhaps  it  might  be  in  1883  or  1884. 

92.727.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  knew  a  case  of  a  reduction  of  70  per  cent. 
When  was  it? — I  have  seen  cases  over  70,  and  I  have  seen  them  up  to  60. 

92.728.  When  was  it  ? — Three  years  ago,  perhaps. 

92.729.  Ho  you  mean  three  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

92.730.  How  long  is  it  since  that  tenant  has  been  able  to  take  the  landlord  into 
court,  if  so  minded  ;  since  1881  ?— A  good  many  of  them  have  been  in  arrear  and 
could  not  go  into  court.  They  dare  not  go  into  court.  If  they  went  into  court  they 
were  served  with  ejectments  and  turned  out. 

92.731.  Do  you  know  people  in  arrear  turned  out  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  them  of  my 

own  knowledge. 

92.732.  What  was  the  League  of  which  you  were  treasurer  ?— The  Land  League. 

92.733.  What  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — The  Longford  branch. 

92.734.  Have  you  the  books  here  ? — I  have  most  of  them. 

92.735.  Have  you  their  books  with  resolutions  in  thern  ? — I  have  all  the  books  of 
the  National  League  I  could  find. 

92.736.  I  asked  about  the  Land  League? — Yes, 

92.737.  Now  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your  attention.  Have  you  got  the  books 
of  the  Longford  Land  League  here  ? — I  have  not. 

92.738.  What  office  did  you  hold  ? — Treasurer. 

92.739.  When  was  it  founded  ? — October  1880. 

92.740.  When  did  it  continue  up  to  ?  The  time  of  the  suppression  ? — I  think  some 
time  in  1881  it  was  suppressed. 

92.741.  Did  you  keep  books  ? — Yes. 

92.742.  Resolutions  entered  ? — Yes. 

92.743.  Names  of  land-grabbers  entered? — Well,  I  do  not  remember  anyone  expelled 
during  the  Land  League  time.  If  there  was  a  man  expelled  he  would  be  entered. 

92.744.  Now,  just  give  me  your  attention,  please.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  in 
these  books,  the  names  of  land-grabbers  were  not  entered? — Yes,  if  there  was  a  man 
expelled. 

92.745.  Expelled  for  land-grabbing  ? — Yes. 

92.746.  By  land-grabbing  you  mean  taking  an  evicted  farm  ? — Where  the  tenant 
was  unjustly  evicted. 

92.747.  If  the  League  thought  the  tenant  was  unjustly  evicted,  the  man  who  took 
the  farm  was  called  a  land-grabber? — ^es. 

92.748.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  ;  is  it  not  the  fact — I  ask  you  to  answer  carefully — that 
in  these  books,  during  the  end  of  1880  and  the  year  1881  there  were  resolutions 
respecting  people  whom  you  call  land-grabbers? — Well,  I  cannot  say. 

92.749.  Will  you  swear  there  were  not  ? — I  will  explain  about  those  books. 

92.750.  Answer  my  question  first  ? — There  may  have  been. 

92.751.  When  did  you  last  see  those  books? — I  have  not  seen  the  books  of  the  Land 
League,  I  suppose,  since  the  suppression  of  it. 
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92, What  became  of  them  ?— The  secretary  of  the  Land  League  was  a  Mr 
(xallagher ;  he  is  now  living  down  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  It  was  only  on  Saturday 
morning  when  I  was  busy  at  my  market  business,  that  I  got  word  from  Mr  Dillon’s 
representative  that  I  was  to  try  and  bring  all  the  books  I  could  find.  I  only  had  a 
Me  tours  on  Monday  morning  to  look  after  these.  I  brought  all  I  could  get  up. 
Mr.  (rallagher  has  left,  and  lives  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  ”  ^ 

92.753.  I  want  to  know  ;  you  have  never  seen  those  books  since  the  suppression  of 

the  League  ?— Never— never  thought  of  them.  ppitibbiun  or 

92.754.  Do  I  understand  you  that  there  are  any  resolutions  of  the  National  Leao-ue 
denouncing  crime  ? — Certainly. 

92.755.  Have  you  got  them  here  ? — Yes, 

Octoblr^i8S^^  National  League  begin?— 

January^i884  League,  please  ?-rThe  National  League— I  beg  your  pardon— 

92.758.  Let  me  have  a  look  at  the  other  books  while  you  are  finding  that  one  ?— 
inis  IS  the  one,  i  think  {handing  same  to  the  Attorney -General). 

92.759.  Just  hand  the  other  books  down  to  these  gentlemen.  You  have  looked  for 
this,  I  suppose  ? — I  have  just  took  a  look  over. 

looked  to  find  the  resolution  denouncing  crime  ? — Yes. 

92,7bl.  You  just  took  a  look  over? — Yes. 

no’I^o'  T  looked  for  ?— I  looked  over  the  whole  of  them. 

92,7d3,  is  this  the  first  you  found  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

II’IA  tbe  only  one  ?— I  think  ao ;  I  am  not  sure  but  there  is  another. 

W7fiR'  7^T  Mr.  Wilson’s  who  was  secretary  then, 

92,7bb.  1  call  your  attention  to  the  18th  of  October  1855  :— 

«  m'*  following  resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by 

«  t  Pi;  1  ‘  Messrs.  James,  John,  and 

^  arles  Newman,  and  J.  Kenny,  of  Cloomallagh,  members  of  this  branch,  the 

“  ‘  sorrow  for  tlm  injuries  they  sustained  in  the  murderous 

“  ‘  fh!  instant,  and  we  hope  that 

“  ‘  of  th“ra1efoLlw  ”  P^ni-^ent  the  perpetrators 

—Yes. 

92,767.  As  regards  James,  John  and  Charles  Newman,  how  had  the  assault  arisen 
—There  w,as  a  county  demonstration  held  on  this  day.  Some  parties  I  suppose  had 

them,  and  they  gave  them  a  severe  beating. 

way  home.  demonstration  ?~When  the  demonstration  was  over,  on  their 

92.769.  A  public  meeting  had  been  held? — Yes. 

92.770.  And  as  they  were  going  home  some  people  assaulted  them  ?— Yes,  it  was  a 

dispute  which  arose  out  of  a  farm.  .  xub,  jl  was  .1 

no  members  of  the  Branch  ?— They  were. . 

92.772.  And  they  were  assaulted  ? — Yes. 

92.773.  There  had  been  a  dispute  ? — Yes, 

92.774.  Was  J.  Kelly  the  same  ? — Yes. 

92.775.  Of  Clonvallagh? — Yes. 

r®**  the  dispute  arisen  about  tbe  farm  ?— Mr,  Wilson  tbe  secretary 
then  bad  held  a  fann,  and  he  wanted  to  dispose  of  it,  he  put  it  up  for  auction  as  he 
ad  a  tight  to  do,  I  suppose,  and  the  agent,  because,  I  suppose,  he  was  a  Nationalist 
had  served  him  with  a  notice  claiming  the  form  at  150b  Mr.  Wilson  ignored  this 
notice,  went  on  and  sold  the  farm  for  3601.  The  matter  was  tried  beforl  the  Sub- 
^mmissioner,  and  Mr.  Reeves  decided  that  the  proper  value  of  the  farm  was  Vat  it 
brought  in  the  open  market  from  a  solvent  (enanl  able  to  work  and  pay  for  ?L  fo™ 

It  was  the  Newmans  who  bought  the  farm  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  othlr  party  Vt  ami 
made  a  compromise  with  the  agent  after  paying  3501.  to  Mr.  Wilson,  they  took 
t  so  there  was  a  jealousy  between  them  then,  of  course,  as  regards  tht 

wafthlrow  /  ‘^e  row  ?-That 
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92.778.  I  suppose  such  a  row  is  not  uncommon  in  Ireland  ?— It  is  very  uncommon 

t'7^hfi  Aitwii&H’OcncTal.')  Members  of  the  League  .  Yes.  u  i  ■  .ri 

92.779.  Then  I  want  to  read  the  next  resolution,  the  one  the  gentleman  has  kindly 

folded  down  for  me,  on  the  same  date  apparently 

“  That  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  are  opposed 
to  the  commission  of  outrages ;  that  they  are  convinced  that  no  member  of  the 
League  would  countenance  or  connive  at  the  crimes  of  nck-burning  or  cattle 
maiming,  as  they  are  well  aware  that  the  owners  of  property  so  mj^red  or 
destroyed  are  always  most  liberally  compensated  at  the  expense  of  the  rate¬ 
payers.”  . 

Do  YOU  remember  that  resolution  .—  les.^ 

92  780  1  daresay  you  proposed  it .  Ino,  i  clia  not. 

^1^82  S:  X:  Wat  Wwners  of  property  so  injured  or  destroyed,  are 

always  L®“*erally  compensated  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  ?-Yes,  certatnly, 

that  is  the  fact.  i  j  o _ 'Vaa 

?t:t  i:  t  h- o1  the  National  League  have  to  it  1-No. 

02785  ’  Vou  hi*ve'  beeVgood  thefe  books.  We  ^11  look  them 

throYgf  ■  I  want  to  understand ;  who  did  you  get  these  books  from  1-On  the  Monday 

“mTsI;  W  d"  know  you  wereVtog  to  be  asked  any  quest.ons  abou 
denouncing  outrage?— Mr.  Dillons  representative  told  me  to  bring  any  books  I  ha 

Wyou®gorthe  letter,  or  was  it  a  verbal  representation  ?-Yes 
92,788.  Did  hJwrUe  to  yon  or  tell  you?-I  met  his  representative  at  Longford  on 

Saturday.  ->  -at  xr-  i  ® 

dl’yqo  IWvou  Zie  7o^gWs7b00ks?-I  went  to  the  Secretary  and  got 
an?Yooks  he  had.  I  went  to  the  Treasurer.  I  was  not  very  busy  for  the  last  coup  e 

nfdavs  and  I  looked  them  through  to  save  your  time.  ,  „  tWp  ia 

92,791  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  and  you  succeeded  m  Hnding  that  ?-There  is 
“9  Wm  will  iWt  It  I'-et  the  book  be  marked,  please.  Did  you  put  a  mark 

q77OT’ n  Welhose  marks  out,  because  I  am  rather  ““‘o”  liToldedYt 

resolutions  Just  find  me  the  other  one  against  outrage,  please.  Have  you  folded  it 

‘^T2“79lTse7Lrpagrfolde''d  dowu  1-There  is  one  there,  that  is  on  something  else ; 
tVint  is  the  onlv  one,  this  has  to  do  with  another  business. 

92!795  TheVly  one  you  have  found  was  that  one  you  were  good  enough  to  fold 

for  me  before  Yes. 

^^’^^^•ss'^Meeting^^siT/D^cember  5,  1886.  Mr.  Flood,  president,  in  the  chair 
»  Pressed  bl  Mr.  J.  P.  Farrell,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Longford  Branch 
“  of  tL  Irish^National  League  tender  to  the  inembers  of  the  Newtown-Cashel 
“  Branch  our  sympathy  in  the  prosecution  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  for 
“  merely  endeavouring  to  retain  possession  of  their  humble  Immes. 

It  doesTot  ocLr  to  me  as  bearing  upon  the  question  I  am  asking  you  ?-It  is  the 
further  one,  it  is  not  exactly  one  condeinning  crime;  it  is  something  else. 

92,797.  Do  you  wish  it  read  ? — Well,  if  you  like,  sir. 

®^’'^®®-:::^oposed  by  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Towlan,  that  a  subscription 
“  list  be  opened  to  provide  works,  give  employment  to  the  poor  m  winter,  and  to 
“  promote  suitable  walks  and  plantations  about  the  town. 

—  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  good  one',  sir. 
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92.799.  Now,  you  know  I  have  asked  you  particularly  about  those  books  of  1880, 
and  the  resolutions  about  land-grabbing  which  you  say  there  may  have  been  ? — In  my 
opinion,  but  I  am  not  so  positive. 

92.800.  Your  opinion  is,  there  may  have  been  ? — 1  do  not  think  there  is.  I  will  not 
be  positive. 

92.801.  Your  opinion  is,  there  may  have  been  ? — Well,  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

92.802.  Your  opinion  is,  there  may  have  been? — It  was  only  about  a  year  in 
existence,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  one. 

92.803.  They  were  more  moderate,  were  they,  then  ? — Well,  pretty  much  the  same. 

92.804.  Just  listen  to  this  ; — 

“June  27th,  1886.  Proposed  by  Messrs.  J.  Nelson  and  B.  Nawd,  and 
“  unanimously  resolved,  that  as  Thomas  J.  Connell  has  acknowledged  h’is  intimate 
“  association  with  men  expelled  from  this  branch  for  land-grabbing,  his  name  be 
“  now  erased  from  the  roll  of  members,  and  his  subscription  returned.” 

Do  you  remember  that  being  passed  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

92.805.  He  had  been  a  member,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

92.806.  What  were  the  consequences  of  being  expelled  ? — Just  nothing,  except  to 
expel  him.  We  never  coerced  any  one  to  join  the  League,  and  when  they  joined  we 
wished  them  to  act  up  to  the  rules,  and  if  they  did  not  we  expelled  them,  and  there  was 
no  more  about  it. 

92.807.  I  remind  you  of  this,  with  reference  to  what  I  asked  you  about  the  earlier 
books  ;  the  date  of  this,  apparently,  is  the  31st  of  October  1886 

That  we,  the  members  of  the  Moyden  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League, 
hereby  condemn  the  action  of  the  meadow  and  grass  grabbers,  and  in  particular 
the  conduct  of  persons  holding  Bawn  Farm,  from  which  the  tenant  was  unjustly 
“  evicted,  namely,  Mr.  C.  Clyne,  Longford,  James  Hegarty,  Longford,  and 
Thomas  Fee,  Longford,  and  William  Farrell,  Bawn.  A  resolution  passed  by 
Clonguish  Branch  in  connexion  with  the  pig  fairs  in  Longford  was  also 
“  unanimously  adopted.” 

92.808.  Dp  you  know  those  gentlemen  said  t.o  be  meadow  and  grass  grabbers ;  do 
you  know  how  long  the  previous  tenant  had  been  in  arrears  in  that  case  ? — There  were 
no  arrears  at  all  there. 

92.809.  They  would  not  pay  the  rent  ? — No,  but  if  they  were  evicted  before  the 
Land  Act  passed  it  would  save  them. 

92.810.  They  would  not  pay  the  rent  ?  — They  were  well  able  to  pay  it,  but  they  were 
put  out ;  he  went  into  court,  and  it  was  held  to  be  a  residential  holding. 

92.811.  They  were  well  able  to  pay  it  ? — A  well-to-do  man,  and  willing  ;-he  owed 

nothing.  It  was  made  out  to  be  a  residential  holding.  ° 

92.812.  Was  he  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent? — Not  at  ail. 

92.813.  What  was  he  evicted  for  ? — After  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  the  tenant 
went  into  court  to  get  a  rent  fixed,  and  the  Commissioners  held  that  it  was  a 
residential  holding,  ^nd  did  not  come  under  the  Act. 

92.814.  Then  the  tenant  was  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  ? — Not  at  all. 

92.815.  What  was  he  evicted  for  ? — On  notice  to  qnif. 

92.816.  Evicted  on  notice  to  quit  ? — Yes. 

92.817.  Evicted  on  notice  to  quit,  the  farm  being  re-let  again,  the  men  arc  treated  as 
grabbers  for  having  taken  that  farm  ? — Yes. 

92.818.  lhat  is  your  idea  of  freedom  of  action  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  may  tell  you  that  those 
men  were  members  of  the  National  League,  and  never  sufiered  any  interference  from 
the  League  or  from  any  member  of  it. 

92.819.  Up  to  1879  Longford  was  singularly  free  from  crime,  was  it  not? — Not  as 
free  as  it  is  at  present. 

92.820.  Be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question.  I  will  come  to  that  directly.  Up 
to  1879  had  it  not  been  singularly  free  from  crime  ?— 1  think  a  few  years  before  that 
there  was  a  landlord  fired  at. 

92.821.  Will  you  answer  the  question  ? — It  was  not  free. 

92.822.  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  year  1878  there  had  been  a  case  of  intimida¬ 
tion  at  all.  I  give  yon  the  total  crimes  in  1879,  the  bad  year;  agrarian  crimes,  16  • 
in  1880,31;  in  1881,86;  in  1882,108? — If  you  were  living  in  Ireland  you  wouh^ 
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know  what  those  things  mean.  Posting  threatening  notices  and  things,  and  that  we 

condemned  frequently.  ^  t  .q  r 

92  823.  I  am  giving  these  quite  separate  from  threatening  notices.  1  am  dealing 

with’  the  actual  cases  of  intimidation,  incendiary  fires,  injuries  to  property,  firing 
into  dwellings.  What  I  want  to  understand  is  this  :  did  the  Land  League,  as  far  as 
you  know,  take  any  steps  to  try  to  find  out  who  were  the  criminals  who  were  doing 
these  acts  ? _ As  far  as  my  branch  was  concerned,  there  is  not  a  member  of  it  who 

would  not  do  what  they  could  to  detect  crime. 

92.824.  Did  they  ever  give  information  to  the  police  as  to  who  the  people  were  who 
committed  these  outrages  ? — I  do  not  think  they  ever  knew  who  did  it. 

92.825.  And  never  took  any  steps  to  find  out  ?  They  did  not  exactly  go  to  the 
police,  I  suppose ;  there  were  plenty  of  police  to  look  after  them  there. 

92.826.  You  say  that  the  Land  League  numbered  the  greater  part  of  the  people  in 
the  place  ? — W e  had  about  260  in  the  branch  altogether. 

92.827.  Out  of  how  many  people? — The  population  of  tlae  town  of  Longford  is 

about  4,500.  p  ,  i  i  i  ^ 

92.828.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Longford,  but  I  am  speaking  of  other  branches  also  i 

— I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  branch. 

92.829.  Not  of  any  other  ? — No. 

92.830.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  one  of  the  branches  did,  that  came  to  your 
knowledge  with  a  view  to  trying  to  get  the  criminals  discovered?—!  do  not 
remember. 

92.831.  You  would  not  think  that  the  members  of  the  League  ought  to  act  as  detec¬ 
tives,  I  understand  ? — No  ",  I  may  tell  you  that  if  I  caught  a  man  committing  a  crime 
myself  I  would  prosecute  him,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  the  branch  I  belong  to 

would  do  the  same.  .  ,  v  • 

92.832.  But  if  they  knew  of  information  they  would  not  go  and  give  it  to  the  police  in 

order  that  the  man  might  be  detected  ? — I  think  that  would  amount  to  the  same  thing 
that  I  have  said,  that  a  man  would  prosecute  another  if  he  had  information. 

92.833.  You  think  they  would  do  that? — Some  of  them  would. 

92.834.  Can  you  tell  me  any  case  in  which  such  a  thing  was  done  ? — I  do  not  know 

of  £tH 

92.835.  Can  you  tell  me  in  this  book  or  the  earlier  one  of  any  resolution  asking  the 
people  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  crime  ? — I  think  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

92.836.  Is  there  in  Ireland  a  distrust  of  the  police,  whether  it  is  founded  rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  mean  an  opposition  to  the  police,  in  consequence  of  evictions  and  from  other 
reasons  ? — Yes. 

92.837.  And  is  there  also,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  a  distrust  about  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  ? — Certainly. 

92.838.  And  do  you  consider  that  those  things  contribute  to  prevent  persons  from 
giving  information  to  the  police  or  proceeding  in  courts  of  justice  ? — Yes. 

92.839.  You  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  crime  and  denunciations  of  crime. 
In  the  -first  place  as  to  crime.  My  Lord,  the  Attorney  has  put  entries  of  crime  in 
Longford.  It  appears  that  in  Longford  crime  rose,  as  the  Attorney-General  stated  it, 
but  evictions  also  increased,  and  the  number  of  families  evicted,  beginning  in  1878, 
were  as  follows :  24  in  1878, 45  in  1879,  63  in  1880  ;  families  evicted,  232  families 
evicted  in  1881,  and  238  families  evicted  in  1882.  Therefore  the  crime  progressed 
proportionately  with  the  evictions.  You  have  referred  to  one  or  two  instances  of 
crime  and  denunciations  of  crime.  In  the  ambit  of  your  particular  branch  were  there 
many  serious  crimes  perpetrated  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any ;  of  course,  as  I 
mentioned  awhile  ago,  these  resolutions  were  passed  at  a  county  demonstration  of 
people  from  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Westmeath,  all  gathered  in  Longford.  I  think 
it  is  better  to  pass  a  resolution  denouncing  crime  and  outrage  there  than  at  a  small 
branch  meeting. 

92.840.  The  resolutions  you  refer  to  were  passed  at  a  public  meeting  ? — What  we 
call  a  county  demonstration ;  it  is  held  every  year,  in  the  month  of  October. 

92.841.  Before  the  Land  League  or  National  League  were  successful  was  there 
Ribbonism  in  Longford  ? — Yes,  some. 
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92.842.  As  far  as  you  know  kas  Ribbonism  and  secret  societies  been  destroyed  ? — I 
tbink  so. 

92.843.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask  a  question  upon  this.  I 
did  not  understand  it  to  arise  out  of  my  cross-examination  about  tbe  Ribbonism.  Do  I 
understand  you  to  suggest  that  you  yourself  knew  of  these  Ribbon  Societies  ? — I  did  not 
know  of  them ;  I  suspected  part  of  it. 

•  92,844.  It  is  put  to  you  as  a  fact  that  Ribbon  Societies  existed  in  Longford.  Do 
you  know  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

92.845.  And  you  thought  that  Ribbon  Societies  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  outrages 
in  1880,  1881,  and  1882  ? — I  would  not  say  that. 

92.846.  I  wish  to  know,'  do  you  represent  to  my  Lords,  and  I  ask  you  to  answer 
carefully,  that  you  think  that  the  Ribbon  Societies  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  outrages 
in  1880,  1881,  and  1882  ?— I  think  they  would  be  slightly,  if  there  were  any  at  all. 

92.847.  It  is  a  plain  question.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  a  certain  increase  of 
crime.  Do  you  represent,  or  not,  that  those  crimes  were  caused,  in  your  belief,  or  no, 
by  Ribbon  Societies  or  any  secret  societies  ? — I  could  not  say ;  I  never  belonged  to  any 
secret  societies  myself,  and  I  know  very  little  about  it. 

92.848.  Do  you  believe  they  were  occasioned  by  them  ? — I  know  they  often  com¬ 
mitted — 

92,849-  Do  you  believe  that  in  Longford  they  were  occasioned  by  them  ? — Yes,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  had  something  to  do  with  them. 

92.850.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  would  be  surprised  or  not  ? — I  would  not 
answer  one  way  or  the  other. 

92.851.  {The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  a  matter  I  had  not  proved ;  probably  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  it  from  this  gentleman.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  in  Keenagh  in 
county  Longford  on  7th  of  November  1886  ? — I  do. 

92.852.  Were  you  there? — Yes. 

92.853.  I  refer  to  page  276  and  277.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  John  Dillon’s  speech  ? 
— I  recollect  hearing  him  speak,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  word  of  it  now.  I  had  a 
shop  and  farm  to  look  after,  and  could  not  be  thinking  of  those  things  very  much. 

92.854.  Just  let  me  read  this  to  you,  and  ask  you  whether  you  heard  Mr.  Dillon  say 
this.  It  is  a  speech  which  I  undertook  to  prove,  I  see,  at  page  4694  as  well.  It 
occurs  at  both  places.  Just  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Flood,  and  say  to  the  best  of  your 
opinion,  is  not  this  a  fair  report  of  what  Mr.  Dillon  said.. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Was  he  there  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  He  has  already  said  so.- 

{The  Witness.)  Oh,  yes.  I  have  been  there. 

92.855.  {The  Attorney-General.) - 

“  If  Lord  Annaly  or  Colonel  King-Harman  believed  for  one  moment  that 
“  you,  the  people  of  Longford,  would  follow  out  the  policy  which  we  recommend 
“  to  you  and  not  betray  each  other,  and  would  take  no  terms  one  man  that  was 
“  not  given  to  all,  I  say,  if  they  believed  that  to-morrow  you  could  fix  your  own 
“  rent.” 

Do  you  remember  his  saying  that  ? — I  do  not ;  I  could  not  be  sure  that  I  do. — I  may 
tell  you,  sir,  I  have  not  been  in  very  good  health  for  the  last  three  er  four  years,  and 
what  he  said  then  gave  me  very  little  concern. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lords,  if  the  witness  has  no  recollection  of  the  speech,  how  can 
this  be  put  ? 

{The  President.}  I  have  several  times  said  that,  but  still  the  Attorney  may  endeavour 
to  refresh  his  memory. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  bear  this  speech  in  my  mind  at  this  moment,  but  the 
Attorney-General  must  not  take  the  opportunity  of  getting  this  speech  on  the  notes  by 
reading  it  to  this  witness. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lockwood  would  net  make  such  a  suggestion. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  suggested  something  you  should  not  do. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  opened  this  speech,  and  of  course  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
it  by  calling  back  the  witness  whose  name  was  given.  Sergeant  O’Rorke.  A  copy  of 
the  speech  has  been  given  to  my  learned  friend.  All  I  want  is  that  it  may  not  be  said 
against  me  afterwards  that  I  had  not  proved  the  speech  as  I  undertook  to  do,  and 
having  this  gentleman  here — an  intelligent  witness — I  was  desiring  to  ask  him  whether 
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he  remembered  this  language,  because  if  necessary  I  could  call  back  the  reporter  for 
the  purpose. 

{The  President.)  At  present  you  have  not  proved  it. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  told  by  one  of  my  learned  friends — he  is  my  authority — that 
this  was  a  speech  which,  in  the  opening  of  the  Attorney-General,  came  rather  within 
the  scope  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  call  attention  to  page  4694.  On  that  page  I  read  this 
speech  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  said  this,  “  The  statement  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  from 
“  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  (which  I  will  undertake  to  prove,  and  which  I  referred  to  when 
‘‘  1  opened  the  case).” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then  that  would  be  beyond  the  speeches  as  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  The  speech  itself  shows  that  it  is,  because  the  speech  itself 
mentions  the  Plan. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  cannot  take  that. 

{The  President.)  It  does  not  seein  likely  you  wiU  get  it  from  this  witness. 

92.856.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  just  read  one  word  more.  Conceding  your 
ill-health,  just  try  and  recollect  whether  this  is  what  Mr.  Dillpn  said  ? — I  would  not. 
I  am  at  the  best  of  times  bad  at  remembering  speeches. 

92.857.  I  will  only  read  one  more  passage.  I  do  not  think  you  will  forget  this  : — 

“  If  in  the  South  of  Ireland  the  landlords  are  very  gentle — not  all  of  them, 
“  but  a  great  many  of  them,  and  those  the  biggest  fish — rand  are  giving  good 
“  reductions  on  the  judicial  rpnts,  while,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  landlords 
“  here  won’t  give  a  reduction  on  the  old  rents  even.  Well,  now,  who  have  yoi; 
“  to  blame  for  that  ?  Yourselves  and  no  one  else.  If  you  organise  in  the  county, 
“  if  you  did  as  the  Kerry  boys  did.” 

Do  you  remember  that  ? — I  do  not. 

(27ie  President.)  It  is  no  use  following  this  up. 

{The  Attorney -General.) - ; 

“  I  don’t  mean  to  say  by  th’a|;  I  want  you  to  become  Moonlighters.” 

{The  President.)  I  say  it  is  np  use  following  this  up. 

{The  Attorney- Genercil.)  I  quite  follow  your  Lordship. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  find  that  this  speech  is  set  out  on  the  notp  at  page  282.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  this  gentleman  about  it, 

{The  President.)  Are  we  to  take  it  as  the  speech ? 

{Mr. ’[Lockwood.)  It  is  here,  my  Lord,  on  the  note. 

(The  President.)  Very  well ;  I  take  that  on  my  note. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  only  in  justification  of  what  I  said  just  npw.  It  alludes  in 
conclusion  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  I  am  only  mentio  ing  this  to  your  Lordships 
and  to  my  learned  friends  to  justify  the  interruption  that  I  made  just  now. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  My  learned  friend  need  not  jqstify  it.  I  am  quite  sure  he 
would  be  fair ;  as  far  asHhe  Plan  of  Campaign  is  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
it ;  but  with  reference  to  what  was  taught  by  the  leaders,  I  certainly  do  not  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  JpHN  HAMMpND  swom ;  examined  by  Mr,  Lionel  Hart. 

92.858.  Are  you  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  borough  of  Carlow  ? — Yes. 

92.859.  A  poor  law  guardian  and  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners  there  ? — 
Yes. 

92.860.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Land  League  was  established  in  Carlow? — I 
think  some  time  about  October  1880,  or  perhaps  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1880,  I 
should  say. 

92.861.  Did  you  hold  any  oflBcp  in  it? — Yes,  I  was  president  of  the  Land  League  in 
Carlow. 

92.862.  How  long  were  you  president  of  the  Land  League? — Until  the  suppression 
of  the  League  in  Carlow. 

92.863.  When  was  that  ? — I  mean  the  suppression  of  the  League  in  Ireland  ;  1 
suppose  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1881. 

92.864.  After  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  was  a  branch  of  the  National  League 
established  in  Carlow  ? — Yes. 

92.865.  When  was  it,  do  you  remember? — Soon  after  it  was  formed  in  Dublin.  1 
could  not  particularise  it. 
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92  866.  Somewhere  in  1884  ? — Somewhere  about  that.  t  u 

92367'.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  National  League? — Yes,  I  became  a 

member  of  the  National  League. 

92,868.  Did  you  hold  any  office  there  ? — No,  I  did  not.  1.  ^  x  ^  xi, 

92  869.  What,  in  your  opinion,  in  your  experience,  has  been  the  ettect  of  tne 
National  Land  League  as  regards  crimes  and  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
low  I  think  the  operation  of  the  National  League  contributed  very  much  to  the 


suppression  of  crime  and  outrage.  ^  o  tvt  i  xi 

92,870.  Did  you  pass  any  resolution  denouncing  outrage? — Not  so;  there  were  no 

crimes  or  outrages  in  Carlow  as  far  as  I  know.  .  om.i,  u^xi, 

92  871  What  was  the  class  of  people  that  joined  the  League  ?— Ihe  branch  of  the 
National  League,  and  the  Land  League,  in  Carlow  comprised  two  portions,  one  an 
urban  district— the  town  and  urban  district— the  other  a  rural  district,  including  the 

parishes  of  Kinrylan  and  Paluiry.  9  mu  1  ^  xu  x  4: 

92  872  What  kind  of  people  joined  tne  League? — Ihe  shopkeepers  of  the  town  or 

Kinrylan,  professional  men  of  the  town  of  Kinrylan,  and  the  farmers  of  the  rural 
92  873.  I  may  say  chiefly  the  respectable  people? — Chiefly  the  respectable  people  of 


the  whole  district. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

92.874.  Have  there  been  any  evictions  in  that  part  of  Carlow  ?  Not  so ,  I  do  not 

remember.  .  •  ,  at 

92.875.  There  has  been  no  agrarian  crime  ? — ino. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


92  876.  Really  are  you  saying  there  have  been  no  evictions,  or  are  you  just 
answering  by  rota  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow ;  this 

gentleman  asked  me  in  the  district  of  Carlow.  _  ,  ,,  .  .  .^  . 

92,877.  What  place  are  you  speaking  of? — The  district  of  Carlow,  the  vicinity  of 

^^92^^78°  Will  you  extend  that  outside  the  town  ? — I  speak  of  the  portions  covered  by 
the  local  branch,  I  speak  of  the  two  branches,  Carlow  and  Kinrylan. 

92,879.  How  far  does  that  extend?— A  radius  of  4  miles. 

92*880.  There  have  been  no  evictions? — Not  that  I  can  call  to  mind. 

9238I.  There  was  not  any  crime  during  the  Land  League? — Not  that  I  am 

aware  of. 

92.882.  In  any  sense  ? — No. 

92.883.  No  evictions  ? — No. 

92.884.  How  do  they  prevent  crime  ? — The  people  I  suppose  were  peaceably 
disposed. 


Mr.  William  Foley  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

92,885.  Are  you  chairman  of  the  Nenagh  Town  Commissioners  ?  Yes. 

92*886.  And  manager  of  the  Munster  and  Leinster  Bank  in  that  town  .  Yes. 

92387.  Was  there  a  Land  League  in  Nenagh  ? — Yes. 

92*888.  Were  you  a  member? — Yes. 

92.889.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  it? — ^No. 

92.890.  Was  there  a  National  League  there? — Yes. 

92’,891.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  that  ?— No.  ,  ,  a,,  .u  a 

92.892.  What  sort  of  people  joined  the  League  in  Nenagh  ? — All  the  respectable 
people,  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nenagh  I  should  think.  I  should  say  about 

that ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  number.  j  - j  -x  1  j  x 

92.893.  What  is  your  personal  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  League",  did  it  lend  to 

prevent  crime  ? — Certainly,  it  prevented  crime,  undoubtedly. 
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Cross-examined  by  tbe  Attorney-General. 

92.894.  Do  I  understand  you  are  tbe  bank  manager? — Yes. 

92.895.  You  bad  never  anything  to  do  with  tbe  Land  League,  or  tbe  National 
League? — I  am  a  member  at  present  of  tbe  National  League. 

92.896.  When  did  you  join? — ^Ab out  two  months  ago. 

92.897.  You  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — Never. 

92.898.  Or  tbe  National  League,  until  two  months  ago? — No. 

92.899.  {The  President.)  I  understood  him  to  say  that  be  was  a  member  of  tbe  Land 
League  ? — I  made  a  mistake  if  I  said  that. 

92.900.  {The  Attorney-General.)  When  you  said  you  were  a  member  you  referred  to 
having  joined  two  months  ago  ? — Yes. 

92.901.  You  bad  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  Land  League  ? — I  was  not  in  Nenagh  ah 
ttte  time. 

92.902.  Did  tbe  Land  League  keep  an  account  at  your  bank  at  tbe  time  ? _ They 

did.  ^ 

92.903.  That  bank  of  course  would  have  tbe  money  passed  through  ? _ I  daresay. 

92.904.  Of  course  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  resolutions,  or  tbe  passing  of 

resolutions  by  any  branches  of  your  League  when  you  are  not  a  member  ? _ No. 

92.905.  When  did  you  go  to  Nenagh  ? — In  November  1886. 

92.906.  Let  me  just  understand  this ;  your  evidence  as  you  have  given  it  in  general 
terms  to  Mr.  Russell,  as  to  tbe  Land  League  preventing  crime,  is  with  reference  to 
what  you  have  seen  there  since  1886  ? — Yes, 


Mr.  J OHN  Loftus  RobinsOn  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 


92.907.  You  are  chairman  of  tbe  Kingston  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

92.908.  And  also  a  member  of  tbe  Dublin  Corporation  ? — I  am. 

92.909.  Will  you  tell  their  Lordships  what  you  are  by  profession? — I  am  an 
arcbitect  and  civil  engineer  by  profession. 

92.910.  You  have  for  a  considerable  time  taken  an  interest  in  Irish  pobtics,  and 
you  were  a  member  of  Mr.  Butt’s  organisation  ? — I  attended  a  convention  at  the 
Rotunda  which  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Butt  in  1881  which  lasted  for  three  days. 

92.911.  When? — The  latter  end  of  1880  or  the  beginning  of  1881.  I  had  the  card 
of  admission,  and  I  looked  for  it  yesterday,  but  I  could  not  find  it. 

92.912.  I  do  not  think  you  had  any  connexion  with  the  League? — No,  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Land  League. 

^92,913.  You  are  a  member  of  the  National  League? — I  was  a  member  of  the 
National  League  very  shortly  after  its  foundation. 

92.914,  And  a  member  of  the  central  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? _ Yes. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  should  explain  to  your  Lordships  that  the  central  branch  is 
a  different  organisation  from  the  executive,  it  is  a  branch  in  Dublin  to  provide  public 
meetings  for  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  executive. 

92.915.  Since  your  connexion  with  the  National  League  you  have  an  intimate 

acquaintance  with  the  branches  of  the  National  League  in  Dublin,  and  have  attended 
several  meetings? — I  have  attended  several  meetings  in  North  and  South  County 
Dublin.  ^ 


92,916.  Would  you  state  to  their  Lordships  what  you  have  seen  the  chief  exertions 
of  the  National  League  directed  to  ?— Well,  in  the  County  Dublin  the  National  Lea<^ue 
devotes  its  principal  energies  to  registration,  ° 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Is  this  King’s  County? 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  No,  Dublin  and  Kingston  in  Dublin  County. 

aware  of  your  own  knowledge  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds 
ot  the  JNational  League  m  your  county  have  been  expended  in  registration? —Yes  the 
greater  part  of  the  funds. 

92.918.  Hoes  that  apply  to  the  funds  of  the  local  branches  as  well  as'to  the  funds  of 

the  central  branch  ?  1  he  funds  of  the  local  branches  have  been  supplemented  from 

the  central  branch  in  order  to  aid  the  work  of  registration. 

92.919,  And  their  efforts  in  connexion  with  registration  comprise  Parliamentary, 

municipal,  and  poor-law  representation  ?— Yes.  ^ 
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92.920.  At  any  of  ttie  meetings  you  have  attended,  at  either  the  central  branch,  or 
the  local  branches,  have  you  ever  heard  any  expression  of  sympathy  with  crime  or 
outrage  ? — None  whatever. 

92.921.  Have  you  heard  expressions  of  condemnation  of  crime  and  outrage  ? — Well, 
the  occasion  never  arose  ;  there  was  no  agrarian  criine  in  the  county  of  Dublin  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you.' 


Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

92.922.  Your  profession  takes  you  over  a  good  deal  of  Ireland  ? — Sometimes.  My 
practice  principally  lies  about  Dublin. 

92.923.  Do  you  know  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  very  well  ? — Yes. 

92.924.  You  are  aware  that  a  large  number  of  evictions  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  10  years  ? — I  am. 

92.925.  And  you  possibly  know  that  the  Irish  peasantry  cling  lovingly  and 
tenaciously  to  their  homes  ? — Yes,  more  than  any  other  people. 

92.926.  You  are  probably  aware  their  homes  are  built  by  themselves  ? — Yes. 

92.927.  And  not  by  the  landlord? — Yes,  invariably. 

92.928.  You  are  also  possibly  aware  that  when  they  are  evicted  from  their  holdings 
for  a  debt  to  the  landlords  they  are  taken  out  of  their  own  homes  ? — Yes,  and  the 
houses  pulled  down. 

92.929.  Do  you  believe  this  leads  to  outrage  and  crime  ? — Undoubtedly  it  does. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  no  question. 


Mr.  Robeet  Sweeney  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

92.930.  You  reside  at  Ballyshannon,  and  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Donegal  ? — Yes. 

92.931.  And  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners? — Yes. 

92.932.  Do  you  remember  the  Land  League  being  established  in  the  district? — I  do, 
principally  what  it  was  in  our  district  of  Ballyshannon. 

92.933.  Do  you  remember  its  suppression  ? — Yes,  I  do  generally  ;  when  the  notice 
suppressing  it  was  published. 

92.934.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — No,  I  was  not ;  never. 

92.935.  What  was  the  kind  or  class  of  persons  that  joined  the  National  League  in 
your  district  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Are  you  a  member? 

—  They  were  generally  the  respectable  class  of  persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

92.936.  In  your  opinion,  had  the  work  of  the  National  League  in  your  district  any 
deterrent  influence  on  the.  crime  and  outrage  in  your  district  ? — I  believe  it  tended 
considerably  to  ward  ofi*  crime. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

92,937.  How,  may  I  ask  you  ? — When  the  League  was  in  existence. 
{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth  while. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  You  may  go  down,  Mr.  Sweeney. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

92,938.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  asked  you  a  question,  and  I  want  to  get  your  explanation. 
How  did  the  Land  League  ward  ofiT  the  commission  of  crime  and  outrage? — When  the 
Land  League  was  in  existence  I  believe  that  the  tenant  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
appealed  to  them,  and  consulted  with  them  about  their  cases,  and  that  they  advised 
them  to  interview  their  landlord  and  see  and  get  a  reasonable  reduction  of  rent  in  a 
constitutional  manner ;  and  further,  the  existence  of  the  League  in  the  district,  I 
believe,  tended  to  the  landlords  conceding  their  reductions  more  generally  than  if  there 
was  not  a  League  in  the  town. 

E  55696.— Ev.  106. 
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Mr.  Edward  Hughes  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

92.939.  You  are,  I  believe,  a  miller  in  a  very  large  way  of  business  in  Belfast  ? — 
Yes. 

92.940.  You  are  a  member  of  the  National  League? — Yes. 

92.941.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  ? — Since  it  was  started. 

92.942.  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

92.943.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  the  National  League? — Vice-president. 

92.944.  How  long  have  you  held  it  ? — Since  the  National  League  was  established. 

92.945.  In  your  experience,  Mr.  Hughes,  has  the  National  League  had  a  deterring 
influence  on  the  commission  of  crime  and  outrage  in  your  district  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  crime  or  outrage  in  our  district. 

92.946.  It  tended  to  that  eSect? — To  the  suppression  of  crimo  and  outrage;  it 
educated  the  people  up  to  take  a  better  constitutional  method. 

92,94/.  What  was  the  class  of  people  who  joined  the  League  in  your  district  ? — Why 
everyone  joined  it. 

92.948.  Respectable  people  joined  it? — Respectable  people  joined  it. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

92.949.  I  understand  that  your  district  is  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

92.950.  Which  happens  to  have  about  half  a  million  people  in  it? — No,  not  so  many 
as  that,  240,000. 

Mr.  Thomas  Joseph  Condon,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

92.951.  What  is  your  constituency  ? — Tipperary. 

92.952.  Do  you  reside  at  Clonmel  ? — Yes. 

92.953.  "You  are  the  chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  the  Clonmel  division  ? — 
No,  I  am  not,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board. 

92.954.  You  are  also  an  alderman  of  the  borough? — Yes. 

92.955.  And  Mayor  of  Clonmel  ? — Yes. 

92.956.  And  vice-president  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

92.957.  You  have  just  been  re-elected  member,  I  believe  ? — So  I  have  been  informed 
to-day. 

92.958.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

92.959.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  political  life  ? — Since  1868. 

92.960.  Were  you  a  Fenian? — I  wag. 

92.961.  When  did  you  give  up  Fenianism  ? — In  1876,  I  think. 

92.962.  When  did  you  next  take  part  in  political  life  at  all  ? — After  the  suppression 
of  the  National  League  in  Clonmel. 

92.963.  The  Land  League  you  mean  ? — The  Land  League  ;  I  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  forming  a  body  called  the  Suspects  Sustentation  Association. 

92.964.  That  was  for  providing  sustentation  to  the  suspects  under  Forster’s  Act  ? — 
Quite  so. 

92.965.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  organisation  of  the  National  League 
in  Clonmel? — Yes. 

92.966.  Personally  ? — Yes,  personally,  I  think  I  was  chiefly  instrumental. 

92.967.  Did  men  of  the  south  join  ? — Every  class  of  the  Clonmel  community  is 
represented  in  the  Clonmel  branch  of  the  Land  League,  priests,  professional  men, 
merchants,  traders,  artizans,  farmers,  labourers,  all  classes  are  included. 

92.968.  Have  you  found  your  business  at  all  afliected  by  your  support  of  the  National 
League  there  ? — Very  much  so. 

92.969.  When  ? — In  1883  a  meeting  was  held  in  Clonmel  attended  by  Mr.  Michael 

Davitt,  who  was  the  principal  bpeaker ;  and  I  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of 
that  meeting.  ^ 

92.970.  Was  that  a  meeting  to  support  the  National  League  ? — Yes,  and  the  week 
after  the  meeting  was  held  several  persons  who  had  been  dealing  \Yith  me  in  business  in 
Clonmel  sent  in  their  pass  books  immediately  and  severed  their .  connexion  with  my 
business  house. 

92.971.  On  the  ground  that  you  took  up  with  this  League? — Yes,  most  certainly. 

92.972.  {The  President.)  What  is  your  business? — Butcher  and  cattle  dealer ;  and 
that  has  continued  since. 
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{Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  You  have  made,  I  presume,  a  great  many  speeches  since  1883 
when  you  started  the  National  League  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  1881  ? — 1883. 

92,972a.  {Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  Have  you  made  a  great  many  speeches? — Not  a  great 
many ;  not  so  many  as  some  of  my  friends,  but  I  have  made  a  number  of  speeches. 

92.973.  Has  there  been  present  a  Government  reporter  when  you  have  made  the 

speeches  ? — Invariably.  * 

92.974.  Have  any  of  your  speeches  been  put  in  here  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

{Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  this  witness  is  also  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 

Robert  Richard  Mitchell,  page  2795.  What  he  stated  was  this - 

{The  President.)  I  remember  it. 

92.975.  {Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  You  know  what  has  been  stated  here  about  you  by  the 
witness  Mitchell  ? — I  do. 

i 92,976.  Is  there  any  truth  or  foundation  for  that  statement? — No  foundation  for  it 
whatever  ;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Mitchell.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me — a  man  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  London— as  being  the  man  who  gave  evidence  before  your  Lordship’s 
Court,  and  I  may  say  if  he  confronted  me  at  this  moment  in  the  witness  box  I  would 
not  know  him. 

92.977.  One  other  question  ;  have  you  ever  been  connected  with,  or  had  any  com¬ 
plicity  with  crime  and  outrage  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

92.978.  Being  a  Tipperary  man,  you  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
your  county  ? — Fairly  well. 

92.979.  You  remember  a  number  of  serious  agrarian  outrages  occurred  there  some 
years  ago  ? — I  do. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  What  year? 

92.980.  {Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  1867.  Do  you  know  if  any  serious  agrarian  crime 
has  occurred  in  Tipperary  during  the  last  10  years  ? — "Well,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
can  certainly  state  from  my  acquaintance  with  my  own  particular  district  that  there 
was  not  any  serious  agrarian  crime  or  outrage  in  Tipperary. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

92.981.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  political  life  in  Tipperary? — Since 
1868 ;  well,  of  course  there  were  some  three  or  four  years  during  which  I  took  no 
active  part  in  the  political  life  of  Tipperary  ;  that  is  from  the  time  of  my  severing  my 
connexion  with  the  Fenian  organisation  to  the  formation  of  the  Suspects’  Sustentation 
Association  in  Clonmel. 

92.982.  Were  you  sworn  in  as  a  Fenian? — No. 

92.983.  Did  you  attend  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ? — I  did, 

92.984.  Were  you  admitted  without  an  oath  ? — I  was. 

92.985.  Where  were  you  admitted  ? — In  Clonmel. 

92.986.  By  whom? — Well,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  no  connexion  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  this  inquiry  and  whose  name  has  never  been  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  it. 

92.987.  About  what  date  was  it  ? — I  should  think  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1868  ;  I 
should  say  about  October  or  November  1868  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

92.988.  When  did  you  say  you  severed  your  connexion  with  it? — In  1876. 

92.989.  How  did  you  sever  your  connexion  with  it? — Well,  simply  I  told  some  of 
my  Fenian  friends  I  did  not  think  the  Fenian  organisation  as  I  knew  it  at  that  time, 
after  my  experience,  was  calculated  to  effect  the  object  it  had  in  view,  and  consequently 
I  did  not  see  my  way  to  continue  a  member  any  longer. 

92.990.  Is  that  the  only  way  ? — That  is  the  only  way. 

92.991.  Who  were  the  friends  you  said  this  to  ? — To  my  Fenian  friends  in  Clonmel. 

92.992.  Was  it  at  any  meeting  of  the  Fenian  body  ? — No, 

92.993.  Or  the  executive  of  the  Fenian  body  in  any  way  ? — No. 

92.994.  You  were  well  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  Fenian  body  in 
Tipperary  ? — I  knew  a  great  many  scattered  throughout  the  country,  but  I  did  not 
know  the  body  generally  through  the  country. 
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92.995.  Were  you  a  centre  yourself  ? — No. 

92.996.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  sitting  for  Tipperary  ? — I  do 
distinctly. 

92.997.  When  was  that? — It  was  in  November  1869. 

92.998.  He  had  previously  been  convicted  ? — He  had. 

92.999.  Was  he  then  in  prison? — He  was. 

93,000.  Were  you  an  active  canvasser  for  him  ? — I  was  a  member  of  O’Donovan 
Rossa’s  Election  Committee  in  Clonmel  and  worked  very  earnestly,  and  did  all  I  could 
to  secure  his  election. 

93,001.  And  that  was,  when  ? — In  1869. 

93,002.  And  you  became  acquainted,  I  suppose,  with  his  supporters  through  the 
country  ? — I  should  say  with  the  prominent  supporters. 

93,003.  Among  the  Fenian  body  ? — Yes. 

93,004.  When  did  you  yourself  stand  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1885. 

93,005.  Do  you  remember  conducting  a  meeting  in  August  1885  at  Mullinahoon  ? — 
I  do  not. 

93,006.  Do  you  remember  calling  a  meeting  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Kickham  ? — I  do  not. 

93,007.  Were  you  present  at  such  a  meeting? — Where  ? 

93,008.  In  Tipperary  ? — I  was  at  a  meeting.  I  think  if  you  specify  what  the 
meeting  was  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  you.  I  was  at  several  meetings  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Kickham’s  name  in  Tipperary,  and  if  you  specifically  state- - 

93,009.  Are  you  unable  to  apprehend  what  I  mean  ? — I  am  decidedly  ;  I  attended 
so  many  meetings. 

93,010.  In  1885  did  you  at  Mullinahoon  hold  a  meeting  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Kickham  ? — The  only  meeting  I  remember  attending  in  Mr.  Kickham’s  name  in 
Mallinahoon  was  at  his  funeral ;  that  was  the  first  connexion  with  Mr.  Kickham’s 
name.  I  attended  Mr.  Charles  Kickham’s  funeral  in  Mullinahoon. 

93,011.  When  was  that? — I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

93.012.  What  year? — I  do  not  know  ;  if  it  is  necessary  I  can  hunt  up  the  files  of  the 
newspaper  and  give  it  to  you. 

93,013.  Did  you  not  attend  a  meeting  in  August  1885  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Charles  J.  Kickham  ? — I  did. 

93,014.  Why  did  you  hesitate  answering  ? — I  attended  one  before  it,  and  I  wanted 
it  exactly  specified. 

93,015.  How  long  after  ? — I  think  that  was  the  anniversary  of  his  funeral. 

93,016.  Did  you  not  understand,  when  I  asked  you,  whether  you  had  held  a  meeting 

in  August  1885  in  reference  to  Kickham  ;  did  you  not  understand - ? — No,  most 

certainly  not ;  you  asked  me  if  I  convened  a  meeting. 

93,017.  Attended  ? — I  did  attend. 

93,018.  Was  there  a  large  gathering  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  there? — I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  or  not,  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation  at  the 
time. 

93,019.  You  told  me  what,  while  you  were  a  member  and  canvassing  for  O’Donovan 
Rossa,  you  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Fenians  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — Yes, 
I  should  think  so,  with  the  representative  men  there. 

93,020.  Did  you  see  members  of  this  body  at  the  meeting  in  1885  ? — Some  of  them. 

93,021.  Very  many? — Not  very  many;  1  saw  some  of  them. 

93,022.  Prominent  men  ? — Yes. 

93,023.  Mr.  Kickham  was  himself  a  Fenian  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

93,024  And  died  without  having  severed  his  connexion  with  the  body  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

93,025.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  ? — My  opinion  is  that  he  died  without 
severing  his  connexion,  but  I  did  not  know  it. 

•  93,026.  Was  not  that  a  meeting  of  the  Fenians  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — It  was 

not. 

93,027.  Practically? — Most  certainly  not. 

93,028.  Now  soon  after  that,  did  you  know  P.  N.  Fitzgerald? — Yes. 

93,029.  Was  he  present  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 
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93,030.  Was  he  a  Fenian? — Well,  by  repute  I  knew  him  as  a  Fenian,  but  not 
otherwise. 

93,031.  And  a  prominent  organiser? — I  do  not  know. 

93,032.  Are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  whether  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  was  a  prominent 
Fenian  ? — Not  from  any  actual  knowledge  of  my  own. 

9;5,033.  Have  you  any  belief  on  the  subject  ? — I  have  a  belief  on  the  subject ;  I 
believe  he  was  a  Fenian. 

93,034.  A  prominent  organiser  of  the  Fenian  body  ? — I  have  no  reason,  no  know¬ 
ledge  to  ground  an  opinion  on  beyond  what  the  general  public  has. 

93,035.  Have  you  heard  that  he  was  ? — I  have. 

93,036.  Was  John  O’Leary  a  Fenian  ? — I  heard  he  was. 

93,037.  Did  he  address  that  meeting? — He  addressed  one  meeting  at  Mullinahoon. 

I  cannot  fix  the  date. 

93,038.  Address  the  meeting  in  reference  to  Kickham  ? — I  was  at  three  meetings. 
I  was  present  at  the  meeting  which  O’Leary  addressed. 

93,039.  Were  there  any  other  delegates  from  Dublin  addressed  them  ? — I  think  there 
was  a  gentleman  named  McCarthy  Teeling  addressed  the  meeting. 

93,040.  Do  you  know  any  people  that  took  a  prominent  part  in  that  demonstration 
that  were  not  Fenians? — Well,  except  the  contingent  which  came  from  my  own  town, 
I  cannot  speak,  for  I  knew  thousands  of  my  Tipperary  friends  who  I  believe  not  to  be 
Fenians,  whom  I  had  never  known  to  be  Fenians. 

93,041.  Who  attended? — Yes,  who  were  present  at  that  meeting. 

93,042.  Who  took  a  prominent  part  in  it? — Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

93,043.  On  the  platform  ? — I  know  several  on  the  platform  who  to  my  knowledge 
were  never  Fenians. 

93,044.  Can  you  give  me  their  names  ? — Well,  I  would  rather  look  up  the  newspaper 
report ;  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

93,045.  Was  that  a  short  time  before  you  became  a  candidate  yourself? — It  must 
have  been,  because  in  1885  I  was  elected. 

93,046.  That  is  August  1885  ? — I  say  it  must  have  been. 

93,047.  Did  you  yourself  when  elected  say  you  “  felt  proud  of  being  elected  as  the 
representative  ” - 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Is  this  a  speech  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  the  19th  November  1885. 

93,048.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  When  elected  did  you  make  a  speech  in  which  you  said  you 
“  felt  proud  to  follow  in  .the  footstejis  of  E-ossa  and  Mitchell  ”  ? — I  said  more  than 
that. 

93,049.  Did  you  say  that  ? — I  think  I  said — if  you  have  the  speech  I  think  you  will 
find  it — I  understand  what  you  mean. 

93,050.  Did  you  say  you  “felt  bound  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Rossa  and 
Mitchell  ”  ? — What  1  said  was,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  if  you  get  the  papers 
perhaps  it  would  be  better ;  my  own  recollection  of  it  was  this :  after  thanking  the 
people  for  electing  me,  I  said  people  of  Tipperary  would  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Rossa,  Mitchell,  and  Dillon  as  Parliamentary  representatives  as  far  as  was  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  those  were  my  exact  words.  And  perhaps  I  might 
be  allowed  to  explain  at  the  time  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  elected  he  was  then  in  prison 
in  England ;  he  had  been  subjected  in  one  of  the  English  prisons  to  unnatuial  torture  ; 
his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back  35  days,  and  he  was  elected  as  a  protest — — 

93,051.  {The  President.)  What  has  this  to  do  with  his  principles? — If  you  will  allow 
me  to  answer. 

93,052.  {The  President.)  I  am  pointing  out  what  you  are  now  saying  is  not  relevant  ? 
— I  was  referring  to  the  O’Donovan  Rossa  whom  we  elected  in  1869,  whose  principles 
as  a  Fenian  at  that  time  I  had  held  in  1869. 

93,053.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  “  the  people  would  follow  in  the  footsteps — the  people 
“  of  Tipperary  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  Mitchell  ”  ? — 
And  Dillon. 

93,054.  And  Dillon,  as  far  as  Parliamentary  representation  was  concerned,  is  that  it? 
— No  ;  as  far  as  was  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

93,055.  As  far  as  was  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times? — Yes,  quite  so. 

93,056.  Did  you  know  that  at  that  time  O’ Rossa  had  been  advocating  dynamite  in 
America  ? — Most  certainly. 
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93,057.  You  had  heard  that  ? — Yes,  I  heard  it  and  believed  it. 

93,058.  And  outrage?  —  Well,  of  course  the  programme  of  dynamite  implies 
outrage. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Give  me  the  date  of  that. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  November  1885. 

(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

93,059.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  was  just  asking  you  as  to  whether  you  had  not  said, 
“  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  Mitchell,”  and  then,  as  I  understand, 
you  qualify  that  by  saying  you  proceeded  to  say  ; 

“  The  people  of  Tipperary  were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Rossa,  Mitchell, 
“  and  Dillon  as  Parliamentary  representatives.” 

— I  did  not. 

93,060.  That  is  what  the  shorthand  writer  took  down  ? — I  said  as  far  as  was 
commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  , 

{The  President.)  I  noticed  you  were  under  the  impression  he  had  said’so.  All  I  can 
say  is  I  believe  I  heard  most  distinctly,  and  that  was  not  the  phrase. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  am  reading  from  the  shorthand  writer’s  note. 

{The  President.)  Very  well ;  I  do  not  agree  with  the  shorthand  writer. 

{Mr.  Button.)  I  had  better  read  the  answer  : — 

“(Q.)  Did  you  say  you  felt  proud  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Rossa  and 
“  Mitchell  ? — (A.)  What  I  said  was,  as  far  as  I  can  remember — if  you  get  the 
“  papers  perhaps  it  would  be  better ;  my  own  recollection  of  it  was  this  :  after 
“  thanking  the  people  for  electing  me,  I  said  people  of  Tippeary  would  folkiw  in 
“  the  footsteps  of  Rossa,  Mitchell,  and  Dillon  as  Parliamentary  representatives 
“  as  far  as  was  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  those  were  my  exact 
“  words.  And  perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  explain,” 

{The  President.)  That  is  enough.  Mr.  Button  is  no  doubt  usually  accurate,  and  I 
should  not,  unless  I  was  very  certain,  have  interposed. 

93,061.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  prefer  to  leave  out  the  words  “Parliamentary  represen¬ 
tatives  ”  ? — I  am  confining  myself,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  to  what  I  did  say. 

93,062.  You  did  not  say,  “  Parliamentary  representatives  ”  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

93,063.  Then  it  would  run  thus :  “  they  were  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  so  far  as 
“  was  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ”  ? — Yes. 

93,064.  How  were  they  to  follow  in  Rossa’s  footsteps  as  far  as  was  commensurate 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ?— Well,  I  can  explain  that,  my  Lord.  What  I  wanted  to 
convey  to  the  people  who  were  listening  to  me  was  this,  that  the  people  of  Tipperary 
were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  O’Donovan  Rossa,  who  was  elected  by  the  people 
of  Tipperary  in  1869,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  they  should  have  any 
connexion  with  the  O’Donovan  Rossa,  whose  name  was  identified  with  dynamice  in 
later  years. 

93,065.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  of  Tipperary  were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Rossa,  who  was  elected  ? — Yes. 

93,066.  How  were  they  to  do  that  ? — “  As  far  as  was  commensurate  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.”  You  left  out  that. 

93,067.  How  were  the  constituency  of  Tipperary  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — My  answer  to  that  question  is  this,  Mr.  Atkinson  :  that  if  the 
same  circumstances  had  existed  in  1885  as  did  in  1869,  that  the  people  of  Tipperary 
woula  take  exactly  the  same  view  of  their  duties  to  the  national  cause  as  Rossa  did  in 
1869,  namely,  by  becoming  Fenians. 

93,068.  Then  did  you  advise  them  to  become  Fenians  ? — ^Most  certainly  not ;  because 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  had  completely  changed.  Fenianism  was  not  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  was  not  the  national  programme  in  1885.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
Parliamentary  and  a  constitutional  programme,  and  it  was  to  that  extent  I  spoke,  and 
no  more. 

93,069.  They  were  to  follow  in  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  footsteps.  Was  Mitchell  ever  a 
Parliamentarian  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

93,(^70.  Nor  Rossa? — No. 
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93,071.  They  were  both  Fenians  ?— Well,  I  do  not  know  that  Mitchell  was  a 

Fenian.  v 

93,072.  Both  had  been  elected  for  Tipperary,  had  they  not  ( — Yes. 

93,073.  And  disqualified  because  they  had  been  suffering  under  sentence  for  felony  . 

— Yes,  that  is  all. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Treason. 

{Mr.  AtUnson.)  Treason-felony.  .  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  , 

93,074.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  I  gathered  was  this,  that  Mitchell,  although  he  was 
never  allowed  to  sit,  was  willing  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  candidature  ?  That 


(Mr,  Lockwood,)  But  so  far  as  Rossa  was  concerned,  I  do  not  understand  that  he 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  learned  friend’s  amendment  is  this :  the  constituency  of  Tipperary, 
following  Mitchell’s  footsteps,  were  to  allow  themselves  to  be  put  in  candidature. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  no. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  is  your  correction. 

{Mr.  Lockwood,)  No,  indeed  it  is  not ;  and  it  is  not  in  that  direction. 

{The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  perhaps  you  would  permit  me  to  say  that  my  attention 
was  called  two  or  three  days  after  the  delivery  to  this  speech  to  which 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  referred,  exactly  in  the  manner  that  he  put  it  before  the  Court,  and 
I  wrote  to  the  local  paper,  the  “  Clonmel  Chronicle,”  denying  the  accuracy  of  the 
report,  and  repudiating  in  the  strongest  language  and  sympathy  whatever  with 
O’Donovan  Rossa  or  dynamite  in  any  shape  or  form. 

93,075.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  When  was  that  published  ? — Two  or  three  days  after,  or 
perhaps  within  the  week  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech ;  and  if  I  had  known  that  this 
speech  was  to  be  used — if  I  had  got  notice  this  speech  was  to  be  brought  before  the 
Court,  of  course  I  could  have  been  prepared  with  that,  and  have  got  it. 

39,076.  Where  can  it  be  found  ?— I  think  in  the  “  Clonmel  Chronicle,”  if  I  mistake 
not,  and  I  think  in  the  “  Tipperary  Leader,”  but  I  am  not  sure  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time  and  without  any  notice. 

39,077.  In  August  1885  ?— After  my  election— selection  rather— for  Tipperary.  The 
election  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time,  and  I  made  a  public  speech  in  Clonmel  also 
repudiating  any  sympathy  with  O’Doaovan  Rossa  or  his  dynamite. 

93,078.  As  a  dynamiter  ?— Yes,  most  certainly. 

93,079.  Then  this  speech  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  just  before  the  election  ? 

_ No,  that  speech  was  made  in  public  after  the  selection  had  been  ratified  at  the 

meeting  of  the  delegates.  The  meeting  of  delegates  took  place  in  St.  Patrick  s  Hall 
in  the  College  at  Thurles,  and  the  speech  took  place  in  public  after  the  meeting  of 
delegates  was  over. 

93,080.  After  you  had  been  selected? — Yes. 

93,081.  Were  you  seconded  by  a  man  named  Cusack  ? — I  was. 

93,082.  Is  he  and  was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 

93’083.  What  do  you  believe  ?— I  have  no  reason  one  way  or  the  other,  no  knowledge 

one  way  or  the  other  to  believe.  . 

93,084.  What  do  you  believe?— My  belief,  if  I  may  give  my  belief,  I  believe  he  is 
not,  because  I  have  no  knowledge  upon  which  to  ground  that  belief. 

93,085.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ?— Well,  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

93,086.  That  is,  that  you  will  not  reveal  Fenian  secrets  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

93,087.  You  know  you  took  no  oath? — Well,  I  have  pledged  my  word  of  honour, 
which  I  feel  is  binding  as  much  upon  me  as  if  I  took  an  oath. 

93,088.  What  to  do? — To  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Republic,  virtually 
established ;  to  obey  all  superior’s  orders :  and  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  a 
moment’s  notice ;  and,  I  think,  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  organisation  inviolable,  I 
think  that  is,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  pledge  which  I  gave  ;  I  took  no  oath. 

93,089.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  Cusack — from  whatever  he  had  been 
before— had  changed  his  opinion  and  action  ?— Well,  Mr.  Cusack  has  been  identified 
to  mv  knowledge  with  the  constitutional  movement  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  or 
perhaps  more  j  and  from  that  I  ground  the  opinion  that  he  has  severed  his  connexion 
with  Fenianism. 

93,090.  Is  that  the  photograph  of  the  meeting  ?  Do  you  see  your  own  photograph. 
No,  18,  there  ? — I  do. 
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93,091.  No.  18?— Yes. 

93,092.  What  is  that  a  photograph  of  ? — That  is  a  photograph  of  the  men  who  were 
on  the  platform  at  the  Kickham  anniversary  at  Mullinahone,  1  think. 

93,093.  Are  they  each  and  all  Fenians? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not;  I 
was  not  a  Fenian  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  were. 

93,094.  Had  you  known  any  while  you  were  a  Fenian? — No  ,  not  personally.  I 
knew  some  of  them  by  reputation,  but  not  personally. 

93,095.  Whom  did  you  know  by  reputation  ? — John  O’Leary. 

93,096.  Did  you  know  Timothy  O’Reardon  of  Cork  ? — Not  at  that  time.  I  have 
known  him  since. 

93,097.  You  believe  he  is  a  Fenian  ? — I  have  no  belief  one  way  or  the  other.  1  know 
nothing  whatever  about  him  beyond  knowing  he  is  a  reporter  on  a  Cork  paper. 

93,098.  He  came  from  Cork  to  be  present? — I  thought  and  still  believe  he  was  thore 
in  his  representative  capacity  as  a  reporter. 

93,099.  Mr.  W.  P.  Rohan  of  Cork  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 

93.100.  Look  at  No.  10.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  of  York  ? — Yes,  I  know  him. 

93.101.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — Well,  by  repute  I  believe  he  was,  but  I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge — no  personal  knowledge  as  to  whether  he  was  or  not. 

93.102.  John  Kyan,  of  Limerick  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 

93.103.  How  did  it  come  about  that  this  photogragh  was  taken  ? — Well,  I  will  tell 
you  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  A  photographer  from  Limerick  accompanied  the 
Limerick  deputation  to  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary. 

93.104.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  anniversary  ? — The  Kickham  anniversary  at  Mullina¬ 
hone,  and  while  we  were  on  the  platform  he  took  a  photograph  which  you  now 
reproduce.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

93.105.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  know  No.  14.  Pat  M’Guiness,  of  Preston.  Is  not  he 
a  Fenian  ? — I  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

93.106.  Do  you  not  know  him  by  repute  even  ? — Not  even  by  repute. 

93.107.  How  is  it  that  of  those  men  upon  the  platform,  none  apparently  with  two 
exceptions,  yourself  and  a  man  named  Pursell,  reside  in  Tipperary  at  all  ? — I  do  not 
know  where  they  reside — the  majority. 

93.108.  What  brought  them  together? — I  presume  what  brought  me  and  thousands 
there — to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Kickham. 

93.109.  He  had  been  a  Fenian  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  ? — Most  certainly,  yes. 

93.110.  After  the  Land  League  was  established  do  you  remember  attending  a 
meeting  in  November  1887  at  Stepaside,  county  Dublin  ? — The  Land  League. 

93.111.  After  the  National  lieague  had  been  established — on  the  20th  of  November 
1887  ? — Well,  I  may  have  been  there  but  I  do  not  know,  I  was  only  once  in  the  county 
of  Dublin  and  perhaps  that  was  the  occasion. 

93.112.  You  only  attended  one  meeting  there? — That  is  all.  I  did  two,  I  think;  I 
attended  a  meeting  outside  Dublin  at  Inchicaul  once. 

■  93,113.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Stephen  O’Donoghue  ? — No. 

93.114.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ? — I  did. 

93.115.  Who  was  he  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  who  he  was. 

93.116.  Had  he  done  anything? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  or  not. 

93.117.  Whether  he  had  committed  any  crime  or  no? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  him. 

.  93,118.  Did  you  hear  he  had  committed  any  crime? — No,  I  did  not. 

93.119.  Did  you  make  this  speech.  “  I  hope  the  young  men  I  see  around  me 
to-day  ” — 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Where  is  it  reported  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  in  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes  of  the  20th  of  November  1887  : — 
“  I  hope  the  young  men  I  see  around  me  to-day  are  prepared  to  face  any 
“  consequence  to  work  out  the  regeneratien  of  their  motherland  ;  that  they  will 
“  be  guided  by  the  example  of  Stephen  O’Donoghue.” 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  made  such  a  speech. 

93.120.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  ? — I  cannot  say  I  did  not.  I  cannot  go  beyond 
saying  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  making  such  a  speech.  I  did  not  know 
who  Stephen  O’Donoghue  was,  and  it  is  rather  improbable  I  would  make  a  reference  to 
a  man  I  did  not  know. 

{The  President.)  Where  does  that  come  from  ? 
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{Mr.  Atkinson.)  From  a  note  of  the  official  shorthand  writer  from  Stepaside,  Dublin, 
20th  November  1887. 

93.121.  Had  there  been  a  Fenian  raid  in  1867  at  Stepaside  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  had 
not  left  school  in  1867. 

93.122.  Was  not  the  police  barrack  attacked  ?  Do  not  you  know  as  a  fact,  or  have 
you  not  heard,  that  the  police  barrack  was  broken  into  ?—  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not 
know  it. 

93.123.  Have  you  heard  that  the  police  barrack  at  Stepaside  was  one  of  the  places 
the  Fenians  attacked  in  1867  ? — Possibly  I  may  have  heard  it,  but,  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  do  not  know.  I  may  have  heard  it ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

93.124.  Have  you  heard  it  ? — Possibly  I  may  have,  but  I  have  no  remembrance. 

93.125.  That  applies  to  anybody.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  have  or  not  ? — I 
do  not  remember  it. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Are  you  sure  this  was  a  shorthand  writer  ? 

(Mr.  Askinion.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Harrington.)  Scanlon  is  not  a  shorthand  writer. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think  John  Scanlon  has  been  called  and  stated  that  he  was  a 
longhand  writer. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  If  I  continue,  perhaps  you  will  recognise  the  speech  : — 

“  If  you  do  not  prove  in  your  actions  what  you  speak  in  your  sentiments,  it 
“  will  go  for  nought.  I  hope  the  Government  will  learn  from  the  sufferings  of 
“  Mr.  O’Brien  that  their  prisons  can  be  pierced.  In  Mitchelstown  they  got  a 
“  theescawn  of  shillelaghs.” 

What  is  that ;  a  bundle  of  shillelaghs,  is  not  it  ? — I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

93.126.  Is  there  no  Irish  in  Tipperary? — Is  that  Irish? 

93.127.  I  think  it  is  ? — If  it  is,  I  do  not  understand  it. 

93.128.  A  shillelagh  ? — Of  course  I  understand  what  a  shillelagh  is ;  but  the  other 
word  I  do  not. 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  other  word  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Theescawn,  it  is  spelt  here.  Possibly  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  printing. 

{The  Witness.)  Or  the  reporter’s. 

93.129.  Do  you  understand  any  Irish? — Very  little,  just  a  little. 

93.130.  Do  you  recognise  any  word  that  is  intended  for? — W^ell,  there  is  a  word 
called  a  theescaiun.  Perhaps  that  is  it. 

93.131.  What  is  that  ? — Well,  it  is  generally  understood  as  a  small  measure. 

93.132.  {The  President.)  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  that  was  ? — I  did  not,  my  Lord,  until  he  re-pronounced  it.  I  did  not 
understand  what  he  was  alluding  to.  I  should  not  have  had  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  it. 

93.133.  Did  you  use  that  word  ? — I  do  not  remember  if  I  did. 

93.134.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  will  ask  you  one  question  to  save  time.  Will 
you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear  I  did  not. 

93.135.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  - 

“  They  made  a  determined  effort  upon  our  men  in  the  streets  of  Mitchellstown, 
“  but  they  got  on  earnest  of  what  shillelaghs  could  do  versus  batons.  I  hope  you 
will  give  them  no  opportnnity  of  tripping  you  up  ;  but  do  not  suppose  I  preach 
“  anything  like  cowardly  counsel  for  a  moment.  At  the  same  time  I  would  advise 
“  you  not  to  run  blindly  into  any  net  they  may  have  spread  for  you.  We  are  now 
“  near  the  time  when  we  can  write  the  epitaph  on  Emmett’s  tomb.” 

Do  you  remember  making  that  speech  ? — I  do  not,  indeed.  I  do  not  recollect  having 
made  anything  at  all  approaching  to  a  speech  of  that  kind.  It  is  not  language 
that  I  would  use.  That  is  the  reason  I  cannot  remember  it.  I  do  not  ever  remember 
having  made  use  of  the  word  shillelagh  in  any  speech  I  ever  made. 

93.136.  Did  you  make  any  speech  at  all  at  Stepaside? — I  think  I  did.  I  think  I 
said  a  few  words  at  Stepaside,  but  I  am  certain  and  positive  from  my  knowledge  of 
what  I  generally  said,  that  I  never  made  use  of  the  word  “  shillelaghs  ”  in  any  speech. 

93.137.  ( The  President.)  Is  that  the  only  word  concerning  which  you  have  a  doubt  ? 
— No,  my  Lord,  I  take  it  generally. 

93.138.  You  have  been  asked  a  very  direct  question  by  my  brother  judge.  Will  you 
swear  you  did  not  make  the  speech  leaving  out  “  shillelagh  ”  ? — I  cannot  swear  I  did 
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not  make  the  speech.  I  can  go  this  length.  To  my  knowledge  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me,  I  did  not  make  it. 

93.139.  Did  not  make  that  speech  ?— Not  as  it  is  reported. 

93.140.  What  is  the  difference  you  wish  to  draw  attention  to  ? — Well,  I  could  not 
tell  the  difference  after  such  a  length  of  time. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  will  endeavour,  my  Lord,  to  find  out  in  the  “  Freeman.” 

93.141.  Now  do  you  remember  being  present  at  a  meeting  addressed  by  Mr.  Timothy 
Healey,  in  reference  to  the  same  incident  ? — What  incident  ? 

93.142.  Had  a  policeman  been  injured  at  Mitchellstown  ? — Yes. 

93.143.  Was  compensation  awarded  to  him  for  that  injury  ? — Yes. 

93.144.  1,000L?— Yes. 

93.145.  Did  you  interest  yourself  in  resisting  the  payment  of  that  tax  ? — I  did. 

93.146.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  addressed  by  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  William 
O’Brien  at  Mitchelstown  on  the  2nd  April  1888  ? — I  was. 

93.147.  In  reference  to  this  matter? — Yes. 

93.148.  Did  you  yourself  speak,  do  you  remember  ? — I  did. 

93.149.  Did  you  hear  this  speech  made  by  Mr.  Healy  ?  This  man  had  been  injured 
He  had  been  injured  in  the  spine,  I  believe  ? — I  believe  he  had. 

93.150.  Did  Mr.  Healy  speak  before  you  ? — He  did. 

93.151.  Did  he  make  this  speech? 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  this  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  2nd  April  1888,  at  Mitchelstown.  It  is  reported  in  the  Cork 
Examiner  ”  of  3rd  April  1888  : — 

“  Of  all  the  impudent  things  that  he  ever  heard  it  was  the  proposal  to  put 
“  iil,000  on  the  head  of  this  policeman.  Why,  his  mother  would  sell  a  dozen 
“  sons  like  him  for  half  the  money.  He  joined  the  police  for  eighteenpence  per 
“  day,  and  what  was  it  would  give  him  his  value  now.  The  crack  of  blackthorn. 
“  While  he  was  in  good  health  he  was  worth  22.9.  Qd.  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty, 
“  but  suddenly,  when  his  spine  became  damaged,  he  stood  the  ratepayers  of  that 
“  district  at  the  rate  of  £1,000.  But  who  was  it  that  fixed  that  extraordinary 
“  price  on  the  thing  that  was  covered  with  this  young  man  s  helmet  ?  The  Grand 
“  Jury  of  the  County  of  Cork,” 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  words  : — 

“  A  curious  thing  was  that,  if  Mr.  Leahy  had  been  killed  outright,  it  would 
“  have  cost  the  ratepayers  nothing  at  all.  Sturdy  British  laws  were  queer  tldg 
“  gum  tu  me  if  they  killed  a  policeman  it  would  cost  them  nothing,  they  would 
“  charge  them  nothing  for  it,  but  tear  the  nail  off  his  little  finger  and  it  was 
“  1,000?.  to  them.” 

Did  you  make  any  protest  against  that  speech  ? — I  did  not  hear  it,  though  I  was  sent 
to  prison  for  being  there.  I  was  at  the  meeting,  but  I  was  absent  during  the  delivery 
of  Mr.  Healy’s  speech  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  it  was  proved  in  Court  that  such 
was  the  case  by  my  witnesses  and  corroborated  by  the  witnesses  of  the  Crown,  and 
I  was  sent  to  prison  notwithstanding  I  did  not  deliver  the  speech  nor  yet  hear  it. 

93.152.  Did  you  see  a  report  of  the  speech  ? — I  did  afterwards. 

93.153.  You  yourself  spoke  I  see  also  ? — Yes. 

93.154.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  it  ? — I  said  I  heard  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Healy’s 
speech,  but  I  was  absent  during  the  greater  part. 

93.155.  Did  you  hear  the  part  I  have  read  ? — I  did  not. 

93.156.  “  If  they  killed  him  outright  ? — I  did  not.  I  only  heard  a  few  words  of  his 
speech  just  as  he  was  beginning  the  speech.  I  left  the  platform,  and  went  in  to  some 
lady  friends,  and  remained  there  during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Healy  s  speech. 

93.157.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  League  at  Carrick-on-Suir 
on  Ist  June  1888? — I  may  have  been  ;  I  do  not  remember.  Possibly,  I  was. 

93.158.  Have  you  got  any  books  of  the  National  League  ? — No. 

93.159.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  resolutions  were  then  passed  condemning 
land-grabbers  and  grass- grabbers  ? — I  do  not  remember;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  there  were  such  resolutions  passed,  though  I  do  not  remember 
them. 

93.160.  And  that  a  vigilance  committee  should  be  appointed  in  each  branch? — Yes ; 
1  heard  that. 
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93.161.  And  a  list  of  persons  made  who  deserved  to  be  boycotted  ? — Possibly  that 
may  have  occurred  also,  I  do  not  remember. 

93.162.  And  sent  to  the  members  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  deny  it,  though  I 
do  not  remember  it. 

93.163.  All  these  things  took  place  ? — Yes  ;  I  suppose  so. 

93.164.  Who  keeps  the  books  ? — I  do  not  know. 

93.165.  Who  was  the  secretary  at  this  time  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

93.166.  You  presided  at  the  meeting  in  June  1888? — June  1888,  in  Garrick. 

93.167.  The  1st  June  1888.  Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  League? — I  think  that 
was  not  a  meeting  of  the  League,  if  I  remember  right.  It  was  a  convention. 

93.168.  Well,  a  convention  of  the  League? — Yes. 

93.169.  Would  any  minute  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  there? — Well,  I  daresay  there 
would. 

93.170.  Who  would  keep  it  ? — Whoever  were  the  secretaries  of  tbe  convention,  I  do 
not  remember  their  names  now. 

93.171.  Who  were  the  secretaries? — I  do  not  remember.  I  suppose  you  can  have  it 
by  inquiring  at  Carrick-on-Suir. 

93.172.  What  oflhce  did  you  hold  in  the  National  League  ? — We  held  it  in  the  town 
hall. 

93.173.  What  office  did  you  hold  in  the  National  League  ? — In  Clonmel  ? 

93.174.  Yes? — I  am  vice-president  for  the  past  three  years. 

93.175.  And  you  know  nothing  about  it  ? — No,  most  certainly  not. 

93.176.  From  whom  are  we  to  inquire,  to  ascertain  ? — I  presume  the  secretaries  of 
the  convention  ? 

93.177.  Who  are  they  ? — 1  do  not  know. 

93.178.  You  have  no  idea  ? — Well,  I  have  not.  If  I  had  I  would  tell  you.  I  do  not 
know  who  were  the  secretaries  to  the  convention.  The  convention  was  formed  when 
I  went  into  the  hall,  and  I  was  asked  to  preside,  and  I  did. 

93.179.  Was  there  any  report  of  the  proceedings? — ^Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

93.180.  And  was  a  list  of  persons  made  out  by  your  branch  in  pursuance  of  that 
and  sent  elsewhere  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  never  heard  there  was  any  such  list. 

93.181.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  J.  P.  Hayes  ? — J.  P.  Hayes  of  wh  ere? 

93.182.  He  is  in  America,  I  believe,  at  present? — I  do  not. 

93.183.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  J.  P.  Hayes? — Well,  I  knew  so 
many  persons  by  the  name  of  Hayes  that  I  cannot  fix  the  individuality. 

93.184.  J.  P.  Hayes  ? — I  do  not  remember  knowing  any  person  of  the  name  of  J.  P. 
Hayes. 

93.185.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  that  name  who  lived  in  London  ? — No. 

93.186.  On  any  occasion  ? — On  any  occasion. 

93.187.  Do  you  ever  remember  introducing  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hayes  to  any 
person  as  one  of  your  own  way  of  thinking  ? — Never. 

93.188.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — Positive. 

93.189.  Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  J.  P.  Hayes  who  was  a  Fenian  ? — No, 
I  did  not. 

93.190.  You  say  you  never  knew  Mitchell  who  was  examined  as  a  witness  ? — Never. 

93.191.  Did  you  know  that  a  man  named  Mitchell  had  been  boycotted? — Not  until 
recently.  Until  I  read  of  the  prosecutions  in  Drangan  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of 
the  man  Mitchell  to  my  knowledge.  Certainly  I  never  saw  him  and  never  knew  him. 

93.192.  When  did  you  read  of  the  prosecutions  in  Drangan? — I  think  it  is  more 
than  12  months  ago. 

93.193.  And  you  have  no  doubt  now  that  Mitchell  was  boycotted  ? — From  what  I 
read  I  have  no  doubt  in  life  that  he  was  boycotted. 

93.194.  And  had  he  been  boycotted  of  course  you  would  not  have  supplied  him 
with  anything  from  your  shop  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

93.195.  Had  you  a  butcher’s  shop  at  this  time  ? — I  had  and  have. 

93.196.  Had  you  an  attendant  in  it  ? — I  had. 

93.197.  Since  this  man  gave  his  evidence  did  you  ascertain  that  he  was  supplied 
with  meat  by  your  attendant? — Most  certainly  not.  The  attendant  that  I  had  at  the 
time  that  Mitchell  deposed  to  has  left  me  since,  and  I  think  he  has  gone  to  Australia. 
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93.198.  What  was  his  name  ? — Torrens.  He  was  a  Protestant  man  and  an  Anti¬ 
nationalist.  .  .  -If  1  11 

93.199.  Have  you  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  in  point  of  fact  Mitchell  was 

supplied  ? — Well,  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  he  was  or  he  was  not  since  my  man 
had  left  me  long  before.  The  man  who  was  with  me  at  that  time  left  I  think  last 
September. 

93.200.  Last  September  ? — August  or  September. 

90.201.  September  in  1888? — Yes,  August  or  September  last  year  he  went  to 

Australia.  ,  .  •  -j  •  j  v 

93.202.  At  the  prosecutions  at  Drangan  was  not  this  incident  mentioned  by 

Mitchell  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  never  heard  of  it  until - 

93.203.  Did  you  not  read  them  ? — I  only  read  of  the  prosecutions  ;  I  did  not  read 
them  through,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  man  M^itchell  till  I  read  of  the  prosecutions. 

93.204.  Was  not  that  in  1887  ? — The  prosecutions  in  Drangan  ? 

93.205.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  fix  the  date. 

93.206.  Did  you  inquire  from  this  man  Torrens,  who  was  then  in  your  employment 
at  the  time  of  the  prosecution  at  Drangan,  whether  it  was  true  he  had  given  this  meat 
to  Mitchell  ?— I  had  not  heard  anything  about  Mitchell  saying  anything  introducing 
my  name  in  connexion  with  the  Drangan  prosecutions. 

93.207.  Had  you  not  ?— No,  not  a  word. 

93.208.  Do  you  know  Mitchell  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

93.209.  You  are  well  known,  of  course,  in  Clonmel  ?— I  am. 

93.210.  Did  you  stop  any  man  from  getting  meat  in  your  shop  ? — The  only  incident 
that  I  ever  remember  in  connexion  with  a  man  being  refused  meat  in  my  shop  was, 

I  myself  refused  a  man  named  Malcolmson,  who  was  an  agent  to  the  Land  Corporation 
Company.  He  came  into  my  shop.  I  think  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  1885.  know 
it  was  before  I  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament.  He  asked  me  to  supply  him  with 
meat,  and  I  refused  him.  He  asked  me  why.  I  told  him  we  would  not  supply  any 
agent  of  the  Land  Corporation  Company  in  that  shop. 

93.211.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  ever  endeavour  to  take  meat  from  a  man  which 

had  been  supplied  in  your  shop  ? — Never.  ,  t  •  •  j  r 

93.212.  Or  do  you  know  whether  that  ever  occurred  in  this  shop  ? — 1  inquired  of 
Mrs.  Condon  since  this  evidence  appeared  in  the  “  Times,  and  she  said  no  such  incident 

ever  took  place  in  the  shop. 

93.213.  In  her  presence  ? — And  she  is  generally  there. 

93.214.  Mitchell  did  not  say  she  was  present  ? — He  said  I  was. 

93.215.  Yes? — Well,  I  was  not. 

93.216.  Then  the  incident  never  (jould  have  occurred  at  all? — The  incident,  as 
deposed  to  by  Mitchell,  could  not  have  occurred  without  my  knowledge. 

93.217.  Then  Mitchell  must  have  invented  it  ? — Well,  it  did  not  occur.  That  is  all 

I 

93.218.  He  could  not  be  under  a  misapprehension,  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
he  did  ;  but  I  know  I  was  not  there.  I  never  saw  him  ;  I  never  knew  him,  nor  do  I 
know  him  now.  It  was  a  pure  fabrication  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

93.219.  Did  you  read  any  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  Mitchell’s 
boycotting  ? — I  read  at  the  time  of  the  Drangan  prosecutions  and  for  the  first  time. 
I  heard  that  this  Mitchell  was  boycotted,  yes. 

93.220.  You  do  not  quite  follow  me.  I  suppose  when  the  proceedings  were  taken 
about  the  time  that  Mitchell  was  alleged  to  have  been  boycotted,  there  was  a  report  of 
that  in  the  paper  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  perhaps  so. 

93.221.  Do  you  remember  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

93.222.  Did  you  ever  see  in  any  paper  until  you  saw  it  alleged  against  you  in  these 
proceedings  that  this  incident  was  attributed  to  you  ? — Never. 

[Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  we  handed  in  at  one  period  of  the  case  some  extract  of 
these  proceedings  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  establish 
what  I  am  suggesting  now,  namely,  that  my  learned  friend  was  in  eiror  in  stating  that 
m  the  proceedings  which  were  taken  in  respect  of  the  boycotting  of  Mitchell,  that  any 
allusion  was  made  to  any  such  alleged  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Condon  ;  but  I  will 
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endeavour,  my  Lord,  to  get  it.  Did  I  understand  you  were  reading  from  a  report  just 

now?  1  1  -j  1 

{Mr.  Athinson.)  No  ;  I  asked  the  witness  whether  he  had  said  what  was  in  what  1 

was  reading.  ,  . 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  took  it  of  course,  when  my  learned  friend  cross-examined  as  to  a 

report,  that  there  was  a  report. 

{The  President.)  It  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  taking  up  time  in  following  up, 
because  it  amounts  to  this,  as  far  as  this  witness  is  concerned.  He  is  here  to  deny  he 
used  such  language  as  this  and  that  he  was  in  the  shop  ?— I  am  here  to  deny  that  any 
such  incident  ever  took  place. 

{The  President.)  That  is  quite  immaterial  for  our  purpose,  other  than  the  con¬ 
tradiction,  because  this  gentleman  says  that  he  did  refuse  to  supply  somebody  else  with 
meat. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Oh,  yes. 

{The  President.)  Therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  following  it  up. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  see  what  your  Lordship  means.  Of  course  he  naturally  felt  it 
was  a  ratlier  serious  imputation  upon  him  which  he  is  anxious  to  meet. 

93.223.  You  have  spoken  of  Kickham  ;  did  you  know  Kickham  at  all  during  his  life  ? 
—I  did. 

93.224.  Was  he  a  man  who  during  his  life  was  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  lived? — None  more  so,  no  man  in  or  out  of  Tipperary  was  more  respected 
than  Charles  Kickham. 

93.225.  I  do  not  mean  merely  amongst  those  who  thought  politically  with  him  ? — 
I  am  speaking  generally. 

93.226.  Do  you  mean  all  classes  ? — All  classes,  yes.  Even  those  who  differed 
diametrically  from  him  in  politics  respected  and  revered  Charles  Kickham. 

93.227.  He  was  a  man,  was  he  not,  of  some  literary  attainment  ? — Yes. 

93.228.  His  writings  were  widely  circulated,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  they  were.  His  poems 
and  his  novels  were  known  in  almost  every  homestead  in  Tipperary. 

93.229.  When  he  died  was  his  funeral  attended  by  large  numbers  of  people  ? — The 
largest  I  ever  saw.  You  could  count  it  in  tens  of  thousands. 

93.230.  Were  those  crowds  composed  of  people  from  the  surrounding  district  and 
belonging  to  all  classes  ? — They  were. 

93.231.  And  when  you  went  to  this  commemorative  service,  as  I  understand  it  to 
have  been,  or  commemorative  meeting,  were  there  again  persons  of  all  classes  and  of 
all  different  grades  of  thought  ? — There  were.  There  were,  certainly. 

93.232.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  did  Kickham  die,  do  you  know? — I  think 
in  1884,  my  Lord.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  either  1883  or  1884. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  1882,  I  think. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  1882  or  1883. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smiih.)  There  are  some  papers  about  it.  We  shall  be  able  to  find 
the  date.  It  would  be  in  “  United  Ireland,”  or  some  of  the  others. 

93.233.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  Two  men’s  names  have  been  mentioned  (I  want  to  ask  you 
a  question  about  them),  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  and  John  O’Leary.  Were  either  of  those 
men  friends  of  the  League  ? — Of  the  National  League  ? 

93.234.  Yes,  or  of  the  Land  League  ? — Well,  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own 
experience  of  the  National  League,  and  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  are  two 
of  the  most  direct,  though  honest,  opponents  of  the  National  League  that  I  know,  and 
of  the  policy  of  the  National  League. 

93.235.  Do  you  happen  to  know  also  that  Mr.  Kickham  was  opposed  during  his 
life  to  the  policy  of  the  League  ? — I  heard  it.  I  did  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I  heard  it  and  believe  it. 

93.236.  This  Leahy  tax,  to  which  you  are  said  to  have  offered  resistance.  What 
form  did  the  resistance  take  ? — The  form  of  resistance,  as  far  as  I  saw,  was  refusing  to 
pay  the  tax. 

93.237.  But  were  not  some  legal  proceedings  taken? — There  were  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench.  Legal  proceedings  were  taken  and  those  proceedings  were  taken  at 
the  time  the  meeting  took  place  to  which  Mr.  Atkinson  referred  awhile  ago. 

93.238.  Did  you  ever  intend  to  express  any  sympathy  whatever  with  the  dynamite 
policy  of  O’Donovan  Rossa? — Never.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  already  sworn,  two 
or  three  days  after  this  speech  was  brought  to  my  notice,  as  it  is  reported  by 
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Mr.  Atkinson  and  presented  to  the  Court,  I  publicly  repudiated  any  connexion  or 
sympathy  with  the  dynamite  policy  from  the  balcony  of  the  principal  hotel  in 

Clonmel. 

93.239.  When  was  O’Donovan  Rossa  s  election  ? — 1869. 

93.240.  He  did  not  come  into  the  constituency  ? — Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  it. 

93.241.  Who  paid  his  expenses  ? — I  do  not  know  who  paid  his  expenses,  but  I  heard 
afterwards,  in  conversation,  that  250/.  was  contributed  by  the  Carlton  Club  towards 
the  expenses  of  Rossa’s  election  in  1869. 

(The  President.)  Why  should  we  have  stories  of  this  kind  dragged  in?  It  is 
ridiculous. 

93.242.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  At  any  rate  he  was  not  there  himself  ? — No. 

93.243.  (The  President.)  These  statements  should  not  be  made  without  some  founda¬ 
tion  of  fact  ? — If  I  had  known,  my  Lord,  that  I  would  have  been  examined  upon  this 
point,  I  think  I  would  be  in  a  position  to  prove  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

93.244.  (The  President.)  Very  well,  you  had  better  defer  any  remark  of  that  kind  in 
future  until  you  are  in  a  position  to  prove  it? — Very  well,  my  Lord. 

93.245.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  Leahy  tax  was  in  reference,  was  it  not,  to  an  attack 
made  upon  the  people  by  the  police  at  Mitchellstown  ? — Yes. 

93.246.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  Mitchellstown  affray,  to  use  a  word  that  can  be 
accepted  by  both  sides,  that  Leahy  lost  his  life  ? — No,  got  injured.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  the  affray,  at  which  the  people  were  defending  the  right  of  public  meeting 
against  the  police,  at  which  he  got  injured. 

93.247.  How  many  people  lost  their  lives? — There  were  three  men  murdered. 

93.248.  And  there  was,  I  believe,  a  very  strong  feeling,  and  is  still  a  very  strong 
feeling,  in  respect  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion  ? — Very  naturally. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  We  have  searched  the  “Clonmel  Chronicle”  which  the  witness 
referred  to  and  have  not  found  this  letter  of  his. 

93.249.  What  other  paper  is  it  in  ? — I  said  either  the  “  Chronicle  ”  or  the  “  Tipperary 
Leader.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  expressed  yourself,  I  thought,  as  more  certain  with  regard  to 
the  “  Clonmel  Chronicle.” 

93.250.  (The  President.)  I  did  not  quite  catch  whether  you  said  it  was  a  letter  or 
whether  you  said  you  addressed  a  meeting  from  the  balcony  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

93.251.  Which  of  those  two  is  it  ? — I  am  certain  about  addressing  the  meeting  from 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel.  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  letter,  though  I  have  an  idea 
I  did  write  it,  but  I  am  quite  positive  about  addressing  the  public  meeting — certainly. 

(The  President.)  Undoubtedly,  if  the  witness  were  in  a  position  to  refer  us  to  some¬ 
thing  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  immediately  afterwards,  of  course  I  should  allow 
it  to  be  put  in.  If  that  can  be  furnished,  it  can  be  done. 

(The  Witness.)  Thank  you,  my  Lord;  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it. 

93.252.  (ilfr.  Lockiuood.)  May  I  put  a  question  to  you.  Was  this  speech  made  after 
your  election  ? — This  speech  was  made  on  the  evening  at  which  I  was  selected  by  the 
convention  in  Thurles,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  November  1885. 

93.253.  And  Mr.  Soames,  I  think  by  mistake,  was  looking  in  September? — The 
convention  took  place  in  November. 

93.254.  (The  President.)  I  think  you  had  better  not  look  for  it  now? — Very  well,  my 
Lord.  I  am  not  making  a  mistake.  I  am  positive  about  that. 

93.255.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  When  was  it  made? — The  speech  was  made  in  November, 
just  a  few  moments  after  the  convention  had  broken  up  at  which  my  selection  took 
place. 

93.256.  November  1885  ?— November  1885 ;  the  Tipperary  convention  which  was 
held  at  Thurles. 

93.257.  I  know  the  1885  election  was  in  November  ? — I  am  certain  of  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  will  look. 

(ilfr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  will  call  Mr.  Joseph  Kelly. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Both  the  witness  whose  name  Mr.  Harrington  has  mentioned  and 
the  one  I  am  about  to  call  are,  one  from  Ardagh  and  the  other  from  Crossmolina  with 
regard  to  persons  being  members  of  those  branches.  It  is  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  of  Coleman.  We  are  picking  up  one  or  two  instances  remaining  at  the  end. 
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Thomas  Berrane  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Reid. 

93.258.  Do  you  live  at  Ardagb  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

93.259.  And  is  Ardagh  about  two  miles  from  Crossmolina  ?— It  is.  The  parish  is 
from  one  point  two  miles  from  Crossmolina,  or  nearer  than  two  miles. 

93.260.  Are  you  secretary  of  the  Crossmolina  Land  League  ?  I  was  not  of  the 
Crossmolina  Land  League,  but  of  the  Ardagh  Land  League. 

93.261.  I  mean  the  Ardagh  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

93.262.  Were  you  also  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — I  am  a  member  of  the 
National  League  still,  but  not  in  commission  any  more  than  being  on  the  committee 
of  it. 

93.263.  Did  you  know  Macaulay,  the  man  who  was  convicted  of  the  Crossmolina 
conspiracy  ? — Yes,  thoroughly. 

93.264.  You  know  him  ? — Thoroughly. 

93.265.  We  all  know  what  he  was,  I  believe.  lie  lived  at  Deel  Castle,  did  not  he  ? — 
He  lived  at  Deel  Castle  in  Grange. 

93.266.  Can  you  tell  me  was  h^e  a  member  of  the  Ardagh  Land  League  ? — Never. 

93.267.  Or  National  League? — Nor  was  any  member  of  the  Macaulay  family.  They 
were  always  opposed  to  it. 

93.268.  Did  you  know  him  as  an  active  opponent  of  the  League  ? — An  active 
opponent  of  the  League  and  his  father  was  an  acting  man  to  a  landlord  there,  and  he 
was  also  opposed  to  it. 

93.269.  Do  you  know  whether  the  persons  living  in  the  townland  in  which  Macaulay 
lived  were  prevented  by  him  from  joining  the  League  ? — There  was  a  townland  in  the 
parish  that  joined  to  that  townland,  and  he  had  an  influence  there,  and  not  one  man  of 
that  townland  ever  joined  it. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  ought  to  state  the  point  I  am  upon  is  showing  whether  Macaulay 
was  a  member  of  the  League. 


Cross-examined  b}'  Sir  Henry  James. 

93,270.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  old  Land  League? — I  was  the  secretary  of  it. 

93,271  When  did  that  come  to  an  end? — It  came  to  an  end  when  it  was  suppressed. 

93.272.  Yes,  I  thought  it  would  ? — Nor  would  not  still,  if  it  was  not  suppressed. 

93.273.  That  would  be  about  October  1881,  would  not  it  ? — I  can  tell  you  that  Mayo 
was  the  mother  of  the  Land  League,  and  1  do  not  know  the  date  of  its  suppression.  I 
cannot  tell  the  date  of  it. 

93.274.  You  may  not  recollect  it? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

93.275.  We  know  that  very  well ;  we  will  take  it.  Then  how  long  after  that  was 
tW  National  League  formed  ? — Some  time  after.  It  was  first  sounded  in  head¬ 
quarters  that  we  should  have  it  amongst  ourselves  there. 

93.276.  About  how  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  was  the  National 
League  formed  ? — Well,  I  cannot  bring  it  to  my  memory  now,  but  I  know  it  was  not 
long. 

93.277.  Was  it  years  or  months,  or  what?  About  how  long  ? — I  could  not  swear. 
I  have  no  recollection. 

93.278.  Is  it  two  years  or  one  year? — I  could  not  bring  to  recollection  the  date  of 
its  starting. 

93.279.  You  cannot  say  whether  it  was  one  year  or  two  years ;  you  are  sure  of  that  ? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  was  it  two  years  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  two  years. 

93.280.  Did  you  join  it  as  soon  as  it  was  formed  ? — I  did. 

93.281.  What  were  you  on  it? — Only  a  member  first,  and  then  a  voice  on  the 
committee  of  it.  That  is  all.  I  have  no  books  in  connexion  with  it. 

93.282.  You  were  a  member  of  the  National  League.  What  else  did  you  say  you 
were  ? — I  was  secretary  of  the  Land  League. 

93.283.  We  have  passed  from  that.  We  are  on  the  National  League  ? — Well,  l  am 
a  member  of  the  National  League,  and  I  have  a  voice  on  the  committee. 

93.284.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — Yes,  wheu 
anything  has  to  be  discussed  concerning  it. 

93.285.  Are  you  an  elected  member  of  the  committee? — I  am. 
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93.286.  Then  we  will  call  you  a  committee-man,  if  you  have  no  objection  Was 

there  a  secretary  ? — Yes.  j 

93.287 .  Who  was  he  ? — He  is  William  Clark  now. 

93.288.  Who  was  he  in  the  year  1882  or  1883  ?— He  was  treasurer. 

93.289.  Who  was  the  secretary  ?— Clark  was  treasurer  of  the:Land  League,  and  he  is 

secretary  of  the  National  League  now.  ° 

93.290.  Who  was  secretary  of  the  National  League  in  1882  and  1883  Clark 

IS  secretary  of  it  since  it  was  planted.  ' 

93.291.  Does  Clark  keep  a  book? — He  does. 

93.292.  Keeping  a  list  of  names? — Yes. 

93.293.  Have  you  any  book  with  it?— I  have  not.  The  book  of  the  Land  Leapie  I 

Will  tell  you  what  became  of  that.  -«■ 

.  National  League?— I  would  have  this  book  with  me  if  it 

could  be  found.  I  have  looked  for  it. 

o?  oo«  speaking  about  the  National  League  ?-Clark  holds  the  books. 

appear  ?— Yes  which  the  names  of  members 

93,297.  And  the  subscriptions  they  paid? — Yes. 

jou  think  those  books  are  ?— The  books  of  the  National  League 
are  in  Clark  s  possession.  ° 

93,299.  Where  do  you  think  Mr.  Clark  is  ?— He  is  in  Ardagh. 

Q?’?m  ’  list  ?— Yes,  the  book  and  lists  are  there  and  everything. 

Ardagh  ?— In  Ardagh,  in  a  townland  called  Cloonblossa. 
oo’ono  Clark  IS  with  a  book  containing  the  list  of  the  members  ? — Yes 

93,303.  You  are  quite  sure,  in  that  book,  the  name  of  Thomas  Macaulay  does  not 
appear  i — Never. 

Hav«  you  looked  in  the  book  ?— Never.  Did  I  look  in  the  book— no. 

03,305.  ihat  is  what  I  am  asking  ?— Since  we  planted  the  National  League  Thomas 
Macaulay  was  not  there  to  have  his  name  on  it. 

93,306.  Have  you  looked  in  the  book  containing  the  list  of  members  ? — Yes  of  the 
Land  League.  ’ 

93.307  Now,  we  a^  upon  the  National  League,  if  you  please  ?— The  National 
League,  he  was  not.  He  was  not  in  the  country. 

93.308  Have  you  looked  in  the  book  that  Clark  has  in  the  town  of  Ardagh  containing 

the  list  of  members  ? — I  can  swear  his  name  is  not  on  it  safely.  ^ 

93,309.  I  have  heard  it  ? — I  can  safely  swear  that. 

troubling  you,  but  will  you  attend  to  me.  Have  you 
looked  in  the  book  Clark  keeps  containing  the  list  of  members  ?— I  have  looked  upon  it 
several  times,  and  every  time  I  looked  there  was  an  addition  of  names  on  it  That  is 
uponT^^'^^''^  m  now  and  again ;  but  I  can  swear  safely  Macaulay’s  name  is  not 

looked  on  that  book.  Have  you  looked  in  the  book  to 
see  whether  Macauley’s  name  is  in  the  list  of  members  ?— Yes,  whenever  the  book  is 
brought  up  to  the  parish  chapel  we  look  at  it,  and  there  is  an  addition  of  names  now 
and  again  attached  to  the  book  according  to  the  changes. 

'—I  it  is  about  three  weeks  ago 

we  had  it  before  us.  ° 

93.313.  Did  you  look  to  see  if  Macaulay’s  name  was  in  it?— I  did  not  look  for 
Macaulay  s  name,  but  I  looked  at  the  names  that  were  on  it. 

93.314.  That  is  “  in  ”  it  ?— Yes. 

93.315.  Having  looked  to  see  the  names,  you  are  quite  sure  Thomas  Macaulay’s 

name  is  not  in  it? — Yes,  quite.  ^ 

93.316.  You  looked  about  three  weeks  ago  to  see  that  ?— Yes,  we  had  the  book  before 
us  three  weeks  ago. 

coming  over  here.  Did  you  look  three  weeks  ago  to 
see  it  Macaulay  s  name  was  there  ? — I  did  not  know  I  was  coming  till  Friday. 

93,318.  Did  you  look  at  the  book  then? — No. 

book^^^’  not?— Because  the  book  I  was  spoken  to  about  was  the  Land  League 
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93.320.  We  are  on  Thomas  Macaulay.  In  1882  and  1883  did  you  look  in  the 
National  League  book  to  see  if  Thomas  Macaulay’s  name  was  there  ?  It  is  not  there. 

I  can  safely  say  it  is  not. 

93,320(1.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  did  you  look  in  the  book  when  you  knew  you 
were 'coming  over  here,  to  see  if  Macaulay’s  name  was  there  ? — I  did  not. 

93.321.  And  the  book  is  is  Ardagh  now  ?  You  knew  Thomas  Macaulay  well,  did 

not  you  ? — Yes.  ,  ,  i 

93.322.  Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  at  which  a  gentleman  we  know  by  tne 

name  of  Scrab  Nally  was  present  ? — I  was  not. 

93.323.  You  were  not?— No,  I  was  not. 

93.324.  Was  Thomas  Macaulay  present  at  that  meeting  ? — I  heard  he  was. 

(Sir.  H.  James.)  It  is  at  page  3411. 

93.325.  On  the  platform  ? — I  did  not  know  on  the  platform.  I  heard  he  was  at  the 
meeting ;  that  is  all  I  heard. 

93.326.  Prominently  at  the  meeting  so  that  people  saw  him  on  the  platform  ? — I  do  not 
know,  I  was  not  in  it.  I  do  not  know  how  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  carried  on  at  all. 

93.327.  You  say  you  heard  he  was  there  ? — I  heard  he  was  there. 

93*328.  Did  you  hear  of  his  speaking  there  at  all  about  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

93.329.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  people  at  Ardagh  who  were  present  at  that 
meeting  at  which  you  were  not  present  ? — There  was  a  good  many  in  it. 

93.330.  They  would  be  at  Ardagh  now,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — {No  ansiver.) 

93.331.  Do  you  know  Andrew  Coleman  ? — Yes. 

93.332.  He  "is  a  man  who,  according  to  you,  is  alive.  You  say  Thomas  Macaulay 
was  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

93.333.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  he  was  in  that  way. 

93.334.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  Fenian  or  not  ? — Well,  by  his  move¬ 
ments  it  was  thought  that  he  was  ;  but  I  cannot  swear  he  was. 

93.335.  That  he  was  a  Fenian  ?— Yes,  but  I  cannot  swear  it  safely  whether  he  was 

was  or  no. 

93.336.  By  repute  was  he  a  Fenian  ?— He  was  looked  upon  to  be  so. 

93.337.  And  he  was  at  this  meeting  at  which  you  say  you  heard  he  was.  Was 
that  a  Land  League  meeting  ? — It  was. 

93.338.  He  was  present  at  the  Land  League  meeting,  as  far  as  you  know,  where 
Mr.  Scrab  Nally  spoke,  and  as  far  as  you  know  he  is  a  Fenian  ?— Well,  I  was  told  that 
it  was  to  quit  the  meeting  he  went  there  ;  still  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

93.339.  To  do  what  ? — I  was  told  it  was  to  prevent  it  he  went  there. 

93*340.  But  he  did  not  prevent  it  ? — No. 

93.341.  If  he  did  people  who  were  present  could  tell  us  of  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

93.342.  You  have  been  asked  about  Coleman.  You  have  been  asked  if  you  knew 
Coleman  ? — Yes. 

93.343.  You  did  know  him? — Yes,  Coleman  and  his  wife  lived  about  100  yards  from 
me. 

93.344.  We  will  not  ask  anything  about  his  wife.  About  Coleman  himself,  what 
sort  of  reputation  and  character  did  he  bear  ? 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  must  object  to  that.  The  fact  of  asking  a  man  if  he  knows 
Coleman  does  not  entitle  him  to  give  evidence  as  to  character. 

{The  President.)  My  attention  was  engaged  in  another  direction.  I  missed  it. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  asked  if  he  knew  Coleman  and  he  said  he  did,  and  1  asked  him 
what  sort  of  a  character  Coleman  bore  in  the  neighbourhood. 

{The  President.)  No. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  This  is  not  evidence  as  to  character. 

{The  President.)  I  only  know  of  one  particular  form. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Then  I  will  not  press  it. 

93.345.  Do  you  know  when  the  National  League  was  established  at  Ardagh? — I  do, 
but  I  have  not  the  date  of  it — of  the  establishment.  That  is  where  I  am  put  about. 

93.346.  Can  you  tell  me  this.  Do  you  remember  when  this  Macaulay  was  arrested  ? 
— Yes. 
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93  347  Do  you  know  whether  the  National  League  had  been  established  in  Ardagh 
at  the  time  Macaulay  was  arrested  ?— It  was  not  in  any  existence  at  that  time  in 

T  Beid)  I  can  show  from  the  books  that  the  National  League  was 
established  in  Ardagh  in  September  or  October  of  1884,  and  this  man  was  convicted 
months  before— as  far  as  the  Ardagh  National  League  is  concerned. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  ■,  -j.  ^ 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  He  was  in  gaol.  However,  the  witness  has  given  a  general 

answer. 


Mr.  Joseph  Kelly  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

93  348.  You  are  a  shopkeeper,  I  believe,  in  Crossmolina  ?— Yes. 

93^349.  That  is  pretty  near  the  district  that  the  last  witness  came  from  .  Some- 

thiner  about  three  miles.  ^  ^  i-  o  rpi  ^ 

93,350.  Was  there  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  Crossmolma .  Ihere  was 

°^93,351.  What  sort  of  a  branch  was  it? — It  was  a  branch  that  was  formed  there  in 

order  to  come  under  the  heading  of  the  Parnell  Relief  Fund. 

93,352.  A  branch  merely  to  qualify  yourselves  to  get  grants  from  the  reliei  tun  . 

From  the  relief  fund. 

93  353.  Did  that  branch  hold  its  meetings  regularly  ?— Indeed,  it  did  not  hold  any 
meetings.  The  people  were  in  a  wretched  state  at  the  time,  and  there  were  two  other 
S  ilnds  going  on ;  the  Marlborough  Relief  Fund  and  the  Mansion  House  Relief 

^^93 '354.  And  did  the  same  committee  distribute  all  the  relief  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  page  1559  -the  evidence  of  Josep 
Hogan  and  William  Hogan,  two  brothers,  who  have  Wn  examined  here. 

93  355.  Did  yon  know  those  two  men,  Joseph  and  William  Hogan  ?—i  do. 

93,’356.  You  were  vice-president  of  the  Land  League,  I  believe .  I  was  president 

93  357  During  the  time  that  the  Land  League  existed  there,  to  you  knowledge  was 
any  pressure  of  any  kind  brought  to  bear  on  the  Hogans  to  induce  them  to  ]Oin.— 
Not  a  particle.  Anyone  who  wished  to  join  joined  it,  and  none  joined  it  but  those 

who  needed  relief  most.  j  tt  > 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  It  is  Coleman  s  evidence  and  not  Hogan  s. 

(The  President.)  What  page  is  it? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  3410.  It  is  a  mistake.  ,  ^  xi,  * 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Mr.  Harrington,  where  is  the  reference  about  the  two 

XXi^Q»riTlfl  ^ 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  find  it  was  wrongly  marked  in  my  instructions. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  can  get  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  3412  is  Colman’s  evidence. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Coleman’s  evidence  about  Hogan,  the  Hogans  themselves  were 
also  examined. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  1553,  I  think,  is  the  Hogans. 

(Mr  T  Harrington.)  The  Hogans’  evidence  is  1550. 

93,358.  You  knew  Thomas  Daly,  I  believe  ?— Well,  I  know  very  little  about  Daly  ; 

he  was  only  a  very  short  time  living  in  Crossmolma. 

93  359.  This  is  Thomas  Daly,  who  has  since  been  convicted  for  the  Crossmolma  con¬ 
spiracy  Yes,  he  was  only  a  very  short  time  in  Crossmolina. 

93.360.  Was  he  a  rival  in  trade  of  the  Hogans’  ?— Next-door  neighbours.  Tsothmg 

between  them,  only  just  the  bare  wall.  o  mi.  u  • 

93.361.  But  they  were  carrying  on  the  same  business  s — ihe  same  business. 

93’362]  Were  you  and  the  Hogans  always  on  good  terms  ? — Yes,  and  is  now. 

93*363.  Did  you  deal  with  the  Hogans  while  you  were  president  of  the  Land 

League  ? — Indeed,  I  did  for  anything  I  had  not  myself.  _ 

93,364.  And  you  have  dealt  with  them  all  the  time  since? — Yes. 

93*365.  Did  you  know  Thomas  Macaulay  ? — Well,  1  knew  very  bttle  about  Macaulay. 
It  was  very  seldom  ho  used  to  come  to  our  side  of  the  town,  because  the  River  Deel 
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divides  it,  and  there  is  more  on  the  south  side  than  there  is  on  the  north,  and  I  live  on 
the  north  side- 

93.366.  Had  he  any  connexion  with  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  while  it  existed 
there  ? — No,  he  had  not. 

93.367.  Can  you  say  he  was  not  a  member  ? — Yes,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

•“  Connaught  Telegraph  ”  denying - 

93.368.  Denying  that  he  was  ? — Denying  that  he  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

93.369.  There  are  some  other  men  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  the  Hogans. 
Higgins,  did  you  know  that  man  ? — Higgins  ;  he  does  not  belong  to  Crossmolina. 

93.370.  You  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Crossmolina  Branch  of  the 
League  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

93.371.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  the  man  Hogan  took  any  evicted  land  ? — Well, 
no,  he  never  took  any  evicted  land,  but  he  took  a  farm  that  a  butcher  of  the  name  of 
McGuinness  held  in  the  town  of  Ballina,  from  Captain  Kelly;  McGuinuess  gave  it  up 
for  the  reduction,  and  somehow  or  other,  whatever  negotiations  they  had,  Hogan  took 
it,  and  that  is  all  the  evicted  land  I  heard  of  Hogan  taking. 

93.372.  Do  you  know  whether  Ballinan  is  a  considerable  distance  from  Crossmolina  ? 
— Ballina  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  county. 

93.373.  How  far  is  it  from  Crossmolina  ? — Six  miles,  and  this  place  that  the  land 
was  taken  was  just  quite  convenient  to  Deel  Castle  again,  midway  between  Crossmolina 
and  Ballina,  nearer  to  Ballina  than  Crossmolina. 

{Sir  M.  James.)  I  do  not  know  what  this  man  has  proved. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

93,374  Which  was  the  Hogan  you  said  you  dealt  with? — William  Hogan.  It  was 
very  little  in  his  way  that  I  required,  only  some  paints  and  oils,  and  whenever  I  wanted 
them  I  went  to  him  for  them.  I  could  dress  a  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
myself# 

{The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  the  last  observation. 

(The  Witness.)  I  said,  my  Lord,  that  I  could  supply  any  material  that  man  or  woman 
requires  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Bdd.)  Sir  Henry  James  has  said  he  does  not  know  what  the  witness  is 
called  for.  I  understand  him  to  say  that  Macaulay  was  not  a  member  of  the  Cross¬ 
molina  Land  League.  That  is  the  point  for  which  he  is  called. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  did  not  hear  him  mention  Macaulay’s  name. 

93.375.  Having  got  away  from  your  business  operations,  let  me  know  what  were 
you  in  the  Land  League  ?— I  was  the  president  of  it. 

93.376.  Of  the  Crossmolina  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

93.377.  Not  the  Ardagh? — No,  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Ardagh ;  that  is  the 
other  side. 

93.378.  That  is  not  where  you  carry  on  your  business  ? — No,  in  Crossmolina  I  carry 
on  my  business. 

93.379.  As  the  president  can  you  tell  me,  were  any  books  kept? — Well,  I  believe 
there  was  some  list  kept ;  it  was  not  I  who  was  keeping  the  list. 

93.380.  Who  did  ? — Mr.  McCormick  ;  he  was  secretary. 

93.381.  Is  Mr.  McCormick  alive  now  ? — He  is. 

93.382.  You  seem  to  have  some  interest  in  his  existence.  Does  he  deal  at  your 
shop  ? — He  has  a  shop  of  his  own. 

93.383.  Where  is  he  ? — He  is  at  Crossmolina. 

93,884.  And  he  kept  a  book  containing  the  list  of  members  ? — Yes,  and  the  list  of  the 
names.  ' 

93.385.  So  if  Macaulay  was  a  member  his  name  would  appear  in  the  book? — Well, 
he  was  not  a  member  of  that,  because  I  used  to  have  recourse  often  to  see  the  names 
that  were  on. 

93.386.  Was  Macaulay  a  Fenian? — I  cannot  tell. 

93.387.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  a  Land  League  meeting  ? — I  never  saw  him  at  a 
Land  League  meeting. 

93.388.  Do  you  recollect  a  meeting  McNally  attended — Mr.  Scrab  Nally  ? — Nally 
is  about  26  miles  away  from  where  I  stop,  sir. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

93,389.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Macaulay  had  been  arrested  at  the  time  when 

your  National  League  was  started  ?— Oh,  long  before  it.  ,  ,  v 

93  390.  The  National  League  was  started  after  he  had  been  arrested  f — les. 

93  391.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  books  that  Mr.  Cormick  had,  that  is  the 

National  League  books  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  was  asking  about  the  Land  League. 

93,392.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  ask  that  in  a  moment.  About  the  Land  League 
books,  do  you  know  whether  M’ Cormick  had  got  Land  League  books?  I  could  not 

^^^93!39V  Do  you  know  anything  about  it.  Have  you  seen  any  Land  League  books  for 
a  lon’ff  time  ?— Oh,  no  ;  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  long  ago,  and  we  only  had  it 
once  just  to  qualify  us  to  get  some  money  from  the  fund  to  supply  the  people. 

93.394.  Did  you  ever  have  any  meeting  at  Crossmolina  of  the  Land  League  ? — Never, 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  I  think,  that  the  Crossmolina 
Land  League  did  not  meet  in  facL 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lords,  this  relates  to  the  evidence  which  we  have  not  yet 
touched  of  the  informer  Jago  in  Longford  in  1883. 

Mr.  John  McCarthy  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

93.395.  Mr.  John  McCarthy,  of  Killow,  County  Longford,  you  belong  to  that  part  of 

the  county  from  which  Jago  came? — Yes.  t  i.  v  ■  x.  ^ 

93.396.  And  you  are  a  farmer  and  a  juryman  of  that  county,  I  believe  ;  is  that  so  . 

— Which  ? 

93.397.  Of  County  Longford  ? — Yes. 

93.398.  Now  Jago  said  that  Hart  was  president,  McCarthy  secretary,  and  Lennon 
was  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  (page  1823).  Were  you  in  point  of  fact  secretary 
of  either  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League  ? — Never. 

93.399.  I  believe  you  were  president  of  the  Land  League  from  its  commencement  . — 

Yes,  from  when  it  was  formed.  ,  -vt  • 

93.400.  Were  you  president  of  the  National  League  when  the  National  League  com¬ 
menced  in  1883  ? — No  ;  when  it  was  commenced,  I  was  not  president. 

93.401.  You  became  president  of  it  in  1885? — Yes. 

93.402.  Did  you  know  Jago  by  reputation  in  that  district  ? — By  which  ? 

93.403.  By  reputation ;  did  you  know  about  him;  did  you  know  the  character  and 
reputation  of  Jago  ? — Yes. 

93.404.  Is  he  a  man  whom  you  would  believe  upon  his  oath  ? — I  would  not,  nor  any 
one  in  the  county,  I  think,  who  knew  him. 

93.405.  Did  the  Land  League  keep  books  at  all  ?— No,  the  treasurer  kept  an  account 
of  the  money  that  would  be  handed  in  from  each  collector,  that  was  all. 

93.406.  This  is  to  fix  an  incident.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  important  incident  ?  but 
do  you  remember  when  certain  bonfires  were  put  out,  which  were  lighted  in  connection 
with  some  rent  reduction  ? — I  was  in  prison  as  a  suspect  at  the  time  that  occurred. 

93.407.  You  were  a  suspect  and  you  cannot  tell  me  when  that  occurred — Is  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

93.408.  There  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mc’Nally  referred  to  by  Jago — do  you 
know  him,  Jago  said  he  swore  him  in  as  a  fenian  or  rather  as  a  moonlighter  ? — I  knew 
three  or  four  of  the  name  but  I  could  not  know  which  he  has  alluded  to. 

93.409.  There  are  certain  men  whom  he  names  as  having  been  present  when  firing 
shots  at  Scanlan  was  discussed  in  the  meeting  ? — There  was  no  league  in  existence  at 
the  time  in  the  parish — it  was  suppressed. 

93.410.  At  the  time  it  was  agreed  to  fire  at  Scanlan — is  that  so  ? — There  was  no 
league — it  was  suppressed  about  six  weeks  before  that. 

93.411.  This  is  page  1824 — were  you  present  at  all  the  meetings  or  nearly  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Land  League  and  National  League  ? — I  was  not.  I  was  present  at 
nearly  every  meeting  of  the  Land  League.  I  was  president  then. 

93.412.  At  any  time  was  there  any  discussion  about  firing  shots  or  committing  any 
outrage  at  ail  ? — No. 
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93,418.  You  say  that  the  incident  about  firing  at  Scanlan — when  shots  were  fired 
at  Scanlan  it  took  place  after  the  League  was  suppressed  ? — Yes. 

98.414.  Was  that  before  the  National  League  came  in  existence  ? — Yes,  a  year  or 
more. 

93.415.  I  believe  Hart,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  President  of  this  League,  is  in 
America  ? — Yes. 

93.416.  Did  this  ever  take  place  that  Hart  told  Jajo  that  he  got  money  from  the 
Central  League  to  pay  for  outrage  and  said  so  to  him  in  your  presence  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  number  is  that? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Page  1828.  I  am  reading  from  an  abstract,  perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  to  get  the  exact  words. 

{The  President.)  What  question  ? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  33,556. 

“  Except  committing  these  outrages  did  you  do  anything  to  earn  the  money  ? 
“  — I  often  did.  What  did  you  do  (I  am  speaking  of)  for  Hart  ? — I  often  gave  a 
“  stroke  back  and  forwards.  Was  there  any  statement  make  at  these  meetings  of 
the  committee  as  to  where  this  money  came  from  ? — It  came  from  the  League. 
“  That  is  the  money  that  Hart  gave  you  ? — Yes.  Who  was  it  stated  that? — Hart 
“  told  me  himself.” 

{The  President.)  It  does  not  say  he  said  it  in  this  witness’s  presence. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  think  he  says  so. 

{The  President.)  Where? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  find  it  in  a  moment.  My  Lord,  there  may  be  a  mistake  in 
the  abstract  about  it.  Your  Lordship  is  right,  he  does  not  say  it  was  in  his  presence, 
but  at  1824,  I  think,  this  is  what  I  was  referring  to.  Question  33,412. 

“  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Scanlan? — Yes,  I  do.  Was  there  any 
“  meeting  of  the  League  held  in  reference  to  him  ?— Yes,  there  was.  Was  it  of 
“  the  committee  of  the  League? — ^Yes.  Who  were  present,  do  you  remember  ? — 
“  John  Hart,  and  John  Macarthy,  and  McNally,  and  several  others.” 
that  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  after  all,  to  get  one  precise  contradiction.  I  think  your 
Lordship  is  right,  I  do  not  think  it  does  appear  that  he  said  that  he  made  the  statement 
in  this  witness’s  presence.  Now  did  you  know  a  man  called  Kane  ? — ^Yes. 

93.417.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League  or  not,  do  you  remember  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

93.418.  Was  Jago  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — I  have  inquired  since  he  gave 
evidence  in  the  Commission  here  from  the  committeeman  who  collected  in  his  district, 
and  he  told  me  he  did  draw  cards. 

93.419.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  was  he  ? — Oh,  no. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  But  does  he  know  ?  ' 

93.420.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes.  You  were  on  the  committee,  president  of  the  Land 
League,  can  you  tell  me  whether  Jago  was  on  the  committee  ? — Oh,  no,  he  never  was. 

93.421.  I  will  ask  you  this  general  question.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  there  on  the 
part  of  either  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League,  any  sympathy  with  crime  and 
outrage  or  any  encouragement  of  it  ? — It  was  always  denounced. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

93.422.  Who  did  the  man  called  Jago  associate  with  generally? — He  pushed 
himself  everywhere  with  every  sort  of  people. 

93.423.  Would  the  respectable  people  in  the  locality  associate  with  him  ? — They 
would  not,  but  he  would  push  himself  on.  I  have  seen  him  driven  away  where  he 
would  introduce  his  discourse  to  respectable  people. 

93,  .24.  How  did  he  earn  his  livelihood  ? — He  used  to  work  at  daily  labour. 

93.425.  Regularly  ? — Well,  not  regularly. 

93.426.  Do  you  know  if  he  associated  at  all  with  the  police  ? — I  never  knew  until  I 
beard  what  I  read  from  this  Commission. 

93.427.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  your  own  ? — No. 

93.428.  Except  what  you  have  read  ? — Not  a  word. 

93.429.  But  if  he  swore  here  he  got  money  from  the  police,  you  could  not  contradict 
him  ? — I  could  not  indeed. 
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480  (Sir  H  James  )  This  is  the  second  witness  that  we  have  as  to  whom  we  have 
to  make 'an  application,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  cross-examine  him  to-morrow 
Lrniim  We  have  agreat  many  matters  as  to  these  branches,  and  as  to  himself,  to 
Xch  le  wish  to  refer  Have  you  got  the  books  with  you  !-Not  one,  I  did  not  belong 

to  the  committee  for  the  last  two  years.  ^  .  .  ,  .  . .  ,  frv  ^  « 

( jSt'T  H  W^ill  you  let  liini  know  tliut  1ig  is  to  dg  in  attGndancG  to-rnorrow 

T  Reid)  My  Lords,  my  friends  have  put  us  in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty, 

because  we  had  expected  this  witness  to  conclude  the  day,  and  we  are  very  near  the 

end  of  our  case.  To-morrow  morning  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  will  probably 
have  to  call  evjdence  upon  a  certain  matter,  and  then  there  are  two  other  witnesses 
whom  we  propose  to  call,  and  I  think  that  is  practically  all  we  intend  to  d^o.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  had  hoped  my  friend  would  be  able  to  cross-examine  this  witness. 
(The  President.)  Cannot  we  go  on  with  any  other  witnesses  • 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  No,  the  other  two  witnesses  whom  we  intended  to  call,  would  have 
beL  called  before  had  they  been  available,  but  they  are  not  in  London. 

(The  President.)  You  have  not  them  here  ? 

(Mr  B.  T.  Reid.)  No,  we  have  not  got  them  here. 

(The  President.)  Will  they  be  here  to-morrow  morning  ?  ,  .  .1  .h  t 

(Mr  B  T  Reid )  One  of  them  I  hope  will  be,  I  am  not  sure  about  the  other.  1 
may  have  to  make  a  special  application  to  your  Lordships  with  regard  to  one  person. 
Really  we  are  very  near  the  end  of  our  case. 

(The  President.)  I  cannot  insist  on  Sir  Henry  James  going  on. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  No,  I  only  made  this  statement  in  order  that  your  Lordships  may 

appreciate  our  position  in  not  having  other  witnesses.  xv  ^ 

{Tne  Presidsnt.)  Oh,  yes.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  near  the  end  of 

the  case.  Then  we  must  adjourn.  _  _  t  ^  j  x  xv, 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordships  understand  the  position  that  I  referred  to  the 

fact  that  Sir’  Charles  Russell  will  call  a  witness  or  two  to-morrow  morning. 

{The  President.)  I 


caught  that. 


(Adjourned  to  tp-morrowaf  10,30.) 
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{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  I  had  intended  to  call  Mr.  Soames  this  mominff.  He 
undertook  to  produce  a  list  of  the  payments  he  had  made  of  witnesses,  and  I  have  some 
questions  to  put  to  him  on  another  matter.  I  gave  directions  that  he  should  have  notice 
but  1  understand  he  has  not  had  notice,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  to  postpone  calling 
him ;  but  I  particularly  asked  him  to  produce  in  Court  the  list  he  undertook  to  produce 

of  the  payment  of  witnesses  and  what  communications  he  has  had  from  his  agents  in 
America  and  Ireland.  ^ 

{The  Attorney-General.)  1.  am  not  aware  that  any  undertaking  was  given  by  Mr. 
feoames.  Mr.  Soames’  evidence  is  on  the  shorthand  notes,  and  it  can  be  seen  if  anything 
was  said ;  but  1  am  not  aware  any  undertaking  was  given.  And  in  respect  of  the 

communications  from  America,  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which  must  be  iustified  upon 
special  grounds.  ^ 

T  ^  intended  to  justify  it  upon  grounds  which  I  will  put  before  your 

Lordships  in  a  moment,  but  the  immediate  question  is  to  call  for  certain  of  those 
documents. 

{The  President.)  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a  usual  formality.  Now  the  question  is 
whether  you  produce  them.  ^ 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  cannot  undertake  to  produce  documents  upon  such  a 
request  as  that,  nor  do  I  see  upon  what  grounds  such  documents  can  be  called  for. 

SoamL  himsSf  '  ^  grounds  clear  on  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Hogg  affirmed ;  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

93.431.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  merchant  in  Dublin. 

93.432.  What  is  your  connexion  with  the  association  called  the  Loyal  and  Patriot 

U  nion  ? — i  am  a  member  of  the  committee. 

committee  ge^ei’al  committee  ?— Of  the  general  committee  and  of  the  executi^^ 

93.434.  Is  there  a  finance  committee  ? — There  is. 

93.435.  Are  you  a  member  of  that?— No. 

members  of  the  finance  committee  ?— I  do  noi  recollect  at  thi 
^  q|  ^  secretary  is  here  and  he  can  give  you  all  the  information, 

arc  ?’  T  f  jou  recollect,  who  the  members  of  the  finance  committe 

wL'  thly  Lr  ®  P^^sent  moment.  I  could  not  tel 

recollect  anyone  of  those  at  this  moment 
no  a'qq  positively  who  are  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Are  there  any  ex-officio  members  of  the  finance  committee :  the  nresiden 
and  vice-president,  are  they  members  ?— I  think  not.  presiden 

93,M0  Who  were  the  members  of  the  finance  committee  in  1886  I  cannot  tel 
you  wto  t’.e  members  were ;  but  they  are  the  same  unless  they  have  been  reTovtl  b’ 
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93  441.  You  were  not  a  member,  I  take  it,  in  1886?—!  was  not  a  member  of  the 

finance  committee. 

93  442.  In  1886  ? — Or  at  any  time. 

9'3’443'  When  was  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  instituted? — I  joined  it  in  1886. 
93,444'.  What  time?— I  think  in  January  1886,  early  in  the  year,  the  very  beginning 

of  the  year,  or  it  may  have  been  December  1885.  ,  1 

93.445.  Was  Mr.  Houston  at  that  time  the  secretary  ? — Mr.  Houston  has  always 

been  secretary. 

93.446.  He  was  then  and  is  still  ?— Yes.  i  -n  .  •  tt  •  1  t* 

93.447.  Where  was  the  banking  account  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  kept' — it 

was  kept  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

93.448.  In  Dublin? — Yes.  .  ^  .  9  t  1 

93.449.  They  had  no  account,  I  think,  in  London  in  their  own  name  .  i  trunk  not. 

93.450.  So  far  as  you  know  ?— So  far  as  I  know.  1  .  „  ^  t  i  .n 

93.451.  Do  you  know  a  publication  called  “  Parnellism  Unmasked  ?  1  know  the 

publication,  I  know  of  its  existence. 

93.452.  You  have  seen  it,  I  mean? — I  have. 

93.453.  When  did  it  appear  ?— That  I  could  not  tell. 

93^454.  When  did  you  say  it  ? — I  should  think  in  1886,  certainly  not  before. 

93,4:55.  What  was  the  function  or  object  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — To 
maintain  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  ^  . 

93  456.  Another  description  of  it,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  it  was  an  anti-Land 
League  ?— It  was  anti  everything  that  tended  to  separate  the  two  countries.  _ 

93  457  I  think  it  has  been  described  as  an  anti-Land  League  Association  by  Mr. 
Houston*  if  I  mistake  not;  that  would  probably  be  correct?—!  am  not  aware. 

Certainly  it  is  correct  because  it  was  anti  everything.  .  •  ^-u 

93.458.  Anti  everything,  I  think  you  said?— So  far  as  Parnellism  is  concerned  in  the 

separation  of  the  two  countries.  i  -n  ^  •  x-  tt  •  x  -ur  1  u  ? 

93.459.  When  was  a  London  office  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  established  . 

In  1886.  ’  ^  ^ 

93  460.  Where?— At  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster ,1x9 

93.461.  Did  the  Association  employ  itself  in  the  issue  of  various  pamphlets  . 
Yes. 

93.462.  What  may  be  called  literature  ? — Yes. 

93.463.  Do  you  recollect  a  pamphlet  called  “  Ipsedixit  ”  ? — I  do. 

93*464.  Written  by  a  gentleman  who  I  think  was — ? — By  Dr.  Webb. 

93’ 465.  Was  that  paid  for  by  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ?— I  cannot  answer  the 
questions' of  the  financial  payments;  the  secretary  is  here,  and  can  give  you  the  full 
information  ;  he  is  under  subpoena  with  all  the  books,  and  will  give  you  any  informa- 


I 


tion  you  want.  ^  t  x  x  xu  x 

93,466.  I  want  to  get  what  I  can  from  you? — I  say  I  cannot  answer  that. 

93^467.  You  say  you  do  not  know? — I  may  make  a  statement  that  is  incorrect; 

believe  it  was  paid  for  by  the  Union.  ,  o  m,  x  t  j  x  x 

93,468.  I  only  want  to  get  your  belief ;  when  was  that  ?— That  I  do  not  recollect ; 

fancy  it  was  1886,  or  towards  the  end  of  1886,  I  should  think. 

93^469  Was  the  price  paid  200  guineas? — I  do  not  know. 

94’,470.  That  was,  I  believe,  a  publication  of  higher  literary  merit,  and  of  the  nature 
of  “Parnellism  Unmasked  ”  ? — I  have  never  read  “  Parnellism  Unmasked.  ’ 

93  471.  So  that  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

93*472.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  Mr.  Houston  was  in  communication  with 
Pigott — Not  till  subsequent  to  my  return  from  America;  I  went  to  America  in 
January  1887,  and  I  returned  in  the  August  of  that  year,  and  it  was  not  until 
subsequent  to  that  that  I  heard  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  name.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Pigott  in  my 

life,  and  never  had  any  communication  with  him.  _ 

93.473.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  had ;  you  returned,  I  understand,  in  August, 

1887  ? _ Yes. 

93.474.  And  then  you  learned  that  Mr.  Houston  was  in  communication  w'ith  Pigott  ? 
— I  do  not  say  I  learnt  in  August. 

93.475.  When?  — I  learnt  it  some  time  subsequent;  in  1887. 

93.476.  Subsequent  to  your  return  ? — I  learnt  it  in  conversation  about  the  letters  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  learnt  it  until  the  autumn  of  that  year,  much  later. 
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93.477.  Did  you  learn  or  not  tliat  lie  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Woolf 
Flannagan  ? — I  am  not  aware  I  heard  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Woolf  Flannagan. 

93.478.  Did  you  learn  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  the  “Times”? — 

Yes. 

93.479.  From  whom  did  you  learn  these  things  ? — From  himself. 

93.480.  Were  they  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  board  ? — No,  never. 

93.481.  Were  then  did  you  learn  them  ? — In  private  conversation,  casually. 

93.482.  What  ? — In  casual  conversation. 

93.483.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Houston  had  been  engaged,  as  a  paid  agent  of  the 
“  Times,”  in  getting  up  this  case  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

93.484.  Did  you  read  his  evidence  ? — I  did  not  read  the  whole  of  it. 

93.485.  Is  he  still  and  has  he  been  in  the  service  of  the  Association  as  their  paid 
secretary  ? — Certainly. 

93.486.  Receiving  his  salary  ? — Certainly. 

93.487.  And  is  still  ? — He  is  still. 

93.488.  Is  there  any  book  which  will  tell,  or  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge — 
we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Houston  presently — but  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  there  is  any  book  which  will  tell  the  names  of  the  finance  committee  in  1886  ? 

^ — I  expect  there  is. 

23.489.  You  have  no  information  yourself  ? — I  have  not  seen  the  books. 

93.490.  You,  I  think,  are  a  Dublin  man  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

93.491.  And  lived  there  all  your  life  ? — Yes. 

93.492.  Did  you  know  Pigott  by  reputation  ? — I  never  saw  him  or  heard  of  him.  I 
never  saw  him  and  knew  nothing  as  regards  his  character,  good  or  bad. 

93.493.  My  question  is,  did  you  know  him  by  reputation  ?■ — No. 

93.494.  Did  not  know  him  even  as  an  Irish  journalist? — I  knew  him  as  an  Irish 
journalist,  but  nothing  more. 

93.495.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  or  from  any  statement  made  to  you 
by  Mr.  Houston  of  moneys  being  advanced  to  him  by  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? 
— None  were  advanced  that  I  know  of. 

93.496.  None  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — None  that  I  know  of  belonging  to  the  Loyal 
and  Patriotic  Union. 

93.497.  Advanced  to  Houston? — Advanced  to  Houston  further  than  as  secretary. 

23.498.  Let  me  ask  you  this — what  books  were  kept  by  the  Local  and  Patriotic 
Union  ? — Ordinary  books  that  would  be -kept  in  an  ordinary  association.  I  really  cannot 
tell  you.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  keeping  of  the  books,  but  the  secre¬ 
tary  is  here  under  a  subpoena,  and  he  will  produce  them. 

93.499.  You  have  told  us  that  more  than  once,  and  I  am  aware  of  that  fact;  but  I 
want  tp  get  the  account  from  you.  Tell  me  what  books  you  think  were  kept  ? — There 
was  a  minute  book  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  and  there  are  the  usual  cash 
books  and  the  ledger.  There  is  nothing  exceptional. 

93.500.  Was  there  a  cheque  draft  book  kept  ? — I  do  not  know. 

93.501.  Was  there  a  list  of  the  subscribers  kept? — I  should  think  so. 

93.502.  Have  you  not  seen  it  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. 

93.503.  Do  you  know  how  subscriptions  for  the  purposes  of  the  association  received 
by  Houston  in  London  or  in  England,  how  they  were  dealt  with  by  him  ? — They  were 
remitted  to  the  office.  The  Dublin  office  being  the  head  office,  all  transactions  took 
place  there. 

93.504.  Do  you  know  in  what  form  they  were  remitted  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  presume 
by  cheque. 

93.505.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  they  were  remitted  in.  this  form  by  payment  into 
Mr.  Houston’s  private  account  in  London,  and  then  remitted  to  him  by  cheque  upon 
his  private  account  to  Dublin  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

93.506.  You  do  not  know? — I  do  not  know. 

93.507.  You  do  not  know  a  book  called — I  do  not  think  I  gave  you  the  correct 
name — the  entry  of  cheque  books  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

92.508.  Hal  you  anything  to  do  with  the  signing  of  the  cheques  at  the  meetings  at 
all  ? — Yes. 

93.509.  That  you  had  ? — Yes,  I  was  authorised  to  sign  at  the  bank. 
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93.510.  Although  not  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  ? — Although  not  a  member 
of  the  finance  committee. 

93.511.  Who  else  would  sign  besides  you? — Weill  think  Mr.  Russell,  M.P.,  was 
entitled  to  sign. 

93.512.  There  were  several  names? — Yes. 

93.513.  That  would  be  T.  W.  Russell? — Yes.  Mr.  James  Wilson,  I  think,  was 
authorised  to  sign,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Dockrell. 

93.514.  I  am  referring  to  1886  ? — I  am  referring  to  the  whole  period,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  names. 

93.515.  From  1886  downwards? — Yes. 

93.516.  Was  there  also  what  was  called  the  London  Daily  Statement? — I  am  not 
awai’e  of  it. 

93.517.  Forwarded  from  London  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  daily  statement  forwarded 
from  London. 

93.518.  Was  there  a  morning  receipt  book  in  Dublin? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

93.519.  Was  there  an  A.B.C.  ledger? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

93.520.  You  cannot  tell  me  at  all  what  books  were  kept? — I  cannot  tell  you 
that. 

93.521.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  London  office  was  started,  which  I  think  you 
have  told  us  was  in  1885  ? — 1886. 

93.522.  Was  Mr.  Farquharson  the  secretary  at  the  London  office  at  first? — No, 
there  was  no  secretary  there.  ,I  think  Mr.  Farquharson  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 

93.523.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  London  office  ? — I  do  not  recollect  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  London  office  at  the  time. 

93.524.  Who  were  the  other  gentlemen  acting  as  secretary  or  clerks  whose  names 
you  can  recall  ? — Mr.  Farquharson  was  employed  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Carlton,  I 
think,  was  employed  at  the  time. 

93.525.  Who  else  ? — Mr.  Schone. 

93.526.  Mr.  Schone,  what  was  he  ? — He  was  cashier. 

93.527.  Who  else.  I  am  trusting  to  your  recollection  at  present  ? — I  cannot 
recollect  the  other.  There  was  another  gentleman,  whose  name  I  entirely  forget  at 
the  moment. 

93.528.  I  must  ask  you,  as  you  signed  cheques,  were  you  aware  of  a  sum  of  money 
being  voted  by  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  to  be  given  to  the  late  Dr.  Maguire  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  a  sum  given  to  Dr.  Maguire. 

93.529.  Voted  with  a  view  of  being  given  to  Dr.  Maguire? — I  do  not  recollect. 

93.530.  Try  and  charge  your  recollection  and  see  whether  you  do  not  recollect 
something  about  it?-  I  do  not.  Sir  Charles.  I  do  not  recollect  any  sum  paid  to 
Dr.  Maguire. 

93.531.  No ;  I  say  voted  with  a  view  to  be  given  to  Dr.  Maguire.  Let  me  remind 
you  in  reference  to  the  “  Ipse  Dixit  ”  for  which  you  believe  200Z.  was  paid  to 
Dr.  Webb  ? — I  do  not  know  the  amount. 

93.532.  Do  not  you  know  that  was  voted  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Uniacke  Townshend, 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Maguire  ?  —I  do  not. 

93.533.  Do  you  hear  that  for  the  first  time? — Now  you  mention  it  I  may  have  heard 
it  before.  1  think  it  was  paid  to  Dr.  Webb  direct,  whatever  was  so  paid. 

93.534.  Do  you  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  any  money  being  voted  with  a  view 
of  being  paid  to  Dr.  Maguire  ? — Certainly  not.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  money 
being  paid  directly  or  indirectly  to  Dr.  Maguire. 

93.535.  I  will  put  the  same  question  with  regard  to  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  ? — 
Or  to  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  further  than  I  think  I  asked  the  question,  and  I 
think  there  was  a  cheque  paid  for  a  few  pounds  for  some  travelling  expenses  to 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

93.536.  That  is  the  only  cheque  in  his  name  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  cheque  in  his 
name. 

93.537.  Have  you  in  any  way  been  party  to  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  to 
Mr.  Houston  other  than  as  secretary  ?  —  It  has  been  sworn  in  Court  here  that  I  paid 
him  some  money. 

93.538.  What  was  that  ? — Mr.  Houston  in  his  evidence  swore  that  I  gave  him  250/. 

93.539.  When  was  that? — Well,  I  am  quite  willing  to  go  into  the  matter.  I  am 
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entirely  in  your  Lordship’s  hands  as  to  whether  that  matter  should  be  gone  into,  but 
it  is  in  connexion  with  the  letters  I  gave  Mr.  Houston  the  money  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  what  it  was  for,  and  if  you  wish  I  am  quite  willing  to  tell  you 
the  whole  of  my  transactions  from  1885,  1886,  and  1887. 

93.540.  First  of  all  you  did  give  him  250Z.  ? — I  gave  him  250Z. 

93.541.  Was  that  your  own  money  ? — Yes. 

93.542.  Was  it  repaid  to  you  in  any  way? — It  was  sworn  it  was  repaid,  and  it  was 
repaid. 

93.543.  Not  repaid  by  the  association  ? — Nothing  to  do  with  the  association.  If 
you  wish  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story.  My  first  transaction  with  Mr.  Pigott  was  a 
sum  of  50Z.,  which  I  paid  him  on  the  20th  April  1880,  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union.  Mr.  Houston  asked  me  if  I  could  give  him  a  temporary  loan  of  60Z. 

93.544.  What  date  was  that  ? — The  30th  April  1886.  He  said  he  only  wanted  it 
for  a  few  days,  and  I  asked  no  question.  I  said,  I  am  going  over  to  the  Royal  Bank, 
and  if  your  brother  (who  is  since  dead)  comes  with  me  I  will  give  it  to  him  for  you, 
and  I  drew  a  cheque  for  70Z.  and  handed  him  60Z.,  which  Mr.  Houston  repaid  me  on 
the  12th  May  following,  12  days  afterwards. 

93.545.  That  was  the  first,  now  the  next  ? — Previous  to  the  next  transaction,  which 

took  place  on  June  18th,  Mr.  Houston  asked - 

93.546.  1886  as  well  ? — 1886.  Mr.  Houston  asked  if  I  could  give  him  or  obtain  for 
him  a  sum  of  300Z.,  as  he  might  require  it.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  it  for,  and 
he  told  me  it  was  a  private  matter.  I  said  1  would  consider  it,  and  I  saw  him  again  a 
few  days  afterwards,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  understand  what  he  wanted  such  a  sum  of 
money  for,  that  as  secretary  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  and  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  I  did  not  see  I  could  offer  him  that  assistance  without  knowing  what 
it  was  required  for.  He  again  told  me  it  was  a  purely  private  matter,  and  I  put  a 
question  to  him  as  to  whether  he  was  engaged  in  any  speculation  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  any  Stock  Exchange  matter,  or  whether  he  was  in  difficulties ;  and  he 
told  me  he  never  had  a  Stock  Exchange  transaction  in  his  life.  And  he  again  reite¬ 
rated  the  money  was  required  for  private  purposes,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  him  if  he  could  have  the  command  of  300Z.  I  then  told  him,  I  do  think 
that  day,  but  I  think  a  couple  of  days  afterwards,  that  I  had  considered  it  more  fully, 
and  I  then  told  him  that  he  could  have  the  money  if  he  required  it,  and  on  the  18th 
June  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  150Z.,  which  I  gave  him.  My  next  transaction 
with  him  was  on  the  18th  October,  when  I  gave  him  another  lOOZ.,  still  being  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  what  the  money  was  required  for.  Another  transaction  will  appear  in 
my  cheque  book  on  September  17th — — 

■  93,547.  Still  1886  ? — Still  1886.  It  is  a  sum  of  lOOZ.  That  sum  of  lOOZ.,  although 
it  appears  as  down  to  Houston,  and  if  my  books  are  examined  by  you,  you  will 
naturally  call  attention  to  it,  was  not  for  him  ;  but  was  given  to  his  brother,  who  was 
then  dying,  and  whose  life  I  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  save,  and  I  gave  him  lOOZ.  to 
go  to  Australia. 

93,548.  I  accept  that  if  you  say  so.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  him  ? — No. 

93,54:9.  What  was  the  payment  he  got  ? — 60Z.  and  250Z.,  which  was  paid  at  first. 

93’550.  310Z.  altogether?— Yes,  in  1887  Mr.  Houston  paid  me  on  August  28th,  lOOZ., 
and  in  1888  on  February  3rd  he  repaid  me  150Z. 

93.551.  Then  your  statement  as  regards  that,  which  I  accept,  is,  that  this  money 
which  was  paid  in  the  way  you  described ;  he  told  you  it  was  for  a  private  matter,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  money  trouble  arising  out  of  Stock  Exchange  transactions. 
You  guessed  it  was  some  secret  enterprise  ? — No,  I  did  not,  I  thought  it  was  some 
family  affair,  and  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  I  knew  Mr.  Houston  before  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  and  I  had  regard  for  him. 

93.552.  You  have  told  us,  as  far  as  Mr.  Houston  was  concerned,  you  heard  of  his 
connexion  with  Pigott  on  your  return  from  America  in  August  1887 ;  had  you  heard 
nothing  about  a  payment  in  relation  to  Parnellism  and  Crime  being  made  before  that  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  any  payment. 

93.553.  We  have  heard  of  a  sum  of  60Z.  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

^  93,554.  Paid  by  Pigott  in  that  regard ;  you  had  heard  of  it  ? — I  had  not  heard  of 
that. 

93,555.  And  you  had  not  heard  of  your  association  or  any  prominent  members  of 
your  association  being  in  communication  with  Pigott? — No  ;  ceitainly  not. 
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93.556.  Before  August  ? — Certainly  not.  I  never  heard  of  any  prominent  members 
of  the  association  being  in  communication  with  Pigott, 

93.557.  At  any  time  ? — At  any  time. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  no  question  to  ash. 


Mr.  Joseph  Soames  recalled,  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

93.558.  Mr.  Soames,  in  the  proceedings  at  page  3570  you  were  being  cross-examined 
as  to  payments  made  to  witnesses,  and  you  then  said,  “  I  will  give  you  the  account  of 
“  every  witness,  if  you  like,”  in  answer  to  Mr.  Reid  ? — I  recollect  the  circumstance. 

93.559.  Have  you  prepared  such  a  list  ? — Mr.  Reid  did  not  accept  my  offer,  and  the 
subject  has  been  a  matter  of  correspondence  between  him  and  myself  since.  I  have 
not  prepared  the  list. 

93.560.  I  think  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  he  did  not  accept  it  ? — Perhaps  you  wall 
refer  to  Mr.  Reid  himself,  or  see  the  correspondence. 

93.561.  Certainly.  Mr.  Reid  has  told  me  the  purport  of  it.  It  is  the  last  question 
on  the  page  : — 

“  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  to  w'hom  such  large  sums  have  been  paid  ? — 
“  {A.)  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  amount  of  their  expenses?  (Q.)  Yes? — {A.) 
“  Undoubtedly.  (Q.)  And  larger  sums? — {A.)  I  will  give  you  the  account  of 
“  every  witness,  if  you  like.  (Q.)  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  it? — {A.)  I 
“  may  say  generally  about  the  expenses  of  the  witnesses.” 

and  so  on.  I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Reid  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  it  ? — I  meant 
I  would  produce  it  in  the  box,  as  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between 
us  since  shows. 

93.562.  You  have  no  list  ? — I  said  I  had  no  list  made  out. 

93.563.  You  can  make  out  such  a  list? — At  very  considerable  trouble,  and  of  course 
it  goes  to  many  sheets  of  the  ledgers. 

93.564.  I  wish  to  have  it,  Mr.  Soames,  whatever  it  goes  to  ? — If  the  Court  thinks  that 
any  evidence  I  can  give  is  material,  of  course  I  will  supply  it. 

93.565.  Or  if  you  produce  the  ledger  in  which  the  items  appear  separately  it  would 
save  the  trouble  of  making  the  list? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  Payments  were  made 
on  account ;  when  a  witness  was  over  here,  he  had  lOL  one  day,  and  another  day  he 
had  another  lOZ.  That  would  give  you  no  information,  and  the  compilation  would 
take  a  considerable  time. 

93.566.  I  must  respectfully  press  for  the  list  all  the  same,  in  some  form.  When  did 
you  first  hear  of  Le  Caron,  or  Beach,  as  a  probable  witness  in  this  case  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you  the  date  without  reference. 

93.567.  Will  you  refer  please? — I  cannot  refer  here.  I  can  refer  at  my  office.  I 
had  no  kind  of  notice  that  you  were  going  to  call  me  this  morning.  If  I  had,  of 
course  I  would  have  come  prepared  to  answer  any  question. 

93.568.  I  have. already  explained  to  the  Court  that  I  am  sorry  you  have  not? — I 
have  had  none,  not  until  you  mentioned  it  yourself  this  morning  at  half-past  ten. 

‘  93,569.  That  is  quite  correct.  Can  you  tell  me,  was  it  in  the  early  part  of  December 
1888? — I  cannot  tell  you  within  any  period  until  I  refer  to  my  documents;  I  can 
toll  you  then, 

93.570.  Did  you  hear  of  him  first  through  your  agent  in  America  ? — I  did  not. 

93.571.  Did  you  hear  of  him  from  your  agent  in  America  ? — I  did  not. 

93.572.  Did  you  hear  of  him  first  through  anybody  in  America  ? — I  did  not. 

93.573.  Did  you  have  any  communication  in  reference  to  him  with  any  agent  in 
America? — I  did  not. 

33.574.  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“  agent  ”  ? — With  nobody  in  America. 

93.575.  You  had  no  communication  of  any  shape  or  kind  ? — Of  any  shape  or  kind 
with  anybody  in  America  at  any  time  with  reference  to  Le  Caron. 

93.576.  You  are  quite  clear? — Quite  clear. 

93.577.  You  received  no  communication  by  cypher,  telegram,  or  otherwise? — No. 

93.578.  In  relation  to  him  ? — No. 

93.579.  And  sent  none  ? — ^And  sent  none. 

93.580.  You  arc  quite  clear  about  that  ? — Positive. 
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93.581.  Then  I  must  again  ask  you,  through  whom  or  from  whom  did  you  first  hear 
of  him  ? — Mr.  Macdonald. 

93.582.  The  same  Mr.  Macdonald  ? — The  same  Mr.  Macdonald. 

93.583.  And  at  present  you  cannot  tell  me  very  accurately  when  you  heard  of  him  ? 
—I  cannot.  I  could  not  fix  it  even  approximately  until  I  refer  to  my  papers,  then  I 
can  tell  you  the  actual  date. 

93,594.  Has  any  arrangement  been  made  with  Le  Caron  as  to  remuneration  ? — 
No. 

93.585.  Any  understanding  arrived  at  ? — I  have  had  even  no  discussion  with  him  at 
all  upon  the  subject  in  any  form,  but  I  might  tell  you  at  once  he  will  be  provided  for. 

93.586.  Has  any  understanding  been  arrived  at? — Not  with  him,  no. 

93.587.  No,  but  with  anybody  representing  the  “  Times  ”  ? — Do  you  mean  has  any¬ 
body  made  any  direct  arrangement  with  Dr.  Le  Caron  with  regard  to  remuneration  ? 
— Since  he  has  been  here  T  have  paid  him  a  weekly  sum  myself. 

93.588.  From  whom  did  you  learn  that  the  arrangement  was,  or  the  understanding 
was  arrived  at,  that  he  should  be  provided  for  ? — I  did  not  say  there  was  any  arrange¬ 
ment.  I  said  he  will  be  provided  for. 

93.589.  From  whom  ? — Mr.  Macdonald  and  myself. 

93.590.  You  heard  that  from  Mr.  Macdonald  ? — It  has  been  the  subject  matter  of 
discussion  Imtween  Mr.  Macdonald  and  myself,  but  not  with  him. 

93.591.  Was  there  any  stipulation,  to  your  knowledge,  before  he  came  into  this 
country  as  to  his  remuneration  ? — No. 

93.592.  To  your  knowledge  ? — To  my  knowledge  he  came  over,  I  believe,  originally 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  some  relative,  and  volunteered  to  give  evidence. 

93.593.  And  you  have  not  been  told.  My  first  question  was  as  to  your  knowledge  ; 
you  have  not  been  told  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  or  by  anybody  connected  with  the  “  Times,” 
that  any  arrangement  or  stipulation  was  made  as  to  his  remuneration  before  he  came  ? 
— I  say  at  once  that  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  any  kind  with  Le  Caron  himself 
as  to  any  remuneration  that  he  is  to  have  or  any  provision  that  is  to  be  made  for  him. 

93.594.  I  understand  you  to  have  said  so  as  regards  Le  Caron  ? — Yes. 

93.595.  My  question  was  as  regards —  ? — I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  with  reference 
to  the  gentleman  who  introduced  him  he  has  been  told  what  provision  shall  be  ma  le 
for  him. 

93.596.  Who  is  that  gentleman  who  introduced  him  ? — Mr.  Anderson  ;  he  went  to 
Mr.  Anderson  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  evidence,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
understands  that  Le  Caron  is  to  be  looked  after. 

93.597.  Have  you  a  registered  telegraphic  name  and  address? — Yes,  I  have  got 
two  or  three. 

93.598.  What  are  they,  or  what  is  it? — “  Vogue”  is  the  foreign  one,  taken  from  a 
town  in  Jamacia,  and  “  Assert”  is  the  American  one. 

93.599.  Did  Mr.  Macdonald  communicate  with  America  to  your  knowledge? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

93.600.  Before  Le  Caron  came? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  should  say  that  my 
knowledge  would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  he  did  not. 

93.601.  Before  I  leave  what  you  said  about  Mr.  Anderson,  what  do  you  say  was  the 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Anderson  as  to  the  remuneration  to  Le  Caron,  or  the  under¬ 
standing  ? — Mr.  Anderson  has  been  told  that  inasmuch  as  he  has  lost  his  employment 
in  the  Government  service  that  as  long  as  he  needs  assistance,  if  he  is  without  means, 
we  shall  have  to  make  it  good  to  him. 

93.602.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  only  form  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  form  of  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  having,  what  his  pay  is,  but  I  think  he  told  you  in  the  box  what  he 
had. 

93.603.  When  did  you  learn  that  from  Mr.  Anderson  or  from  Mr.  Macdonald  ? — 
I  never  learnt  it  from  Mr.  Anderson  at  all.  I  could  tell  you  by  reference,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  from  recollection  when  I  learnt  it  from  Mr.  Macdonald. 

93.604.  Was  it  recently  or  was  it  some  months  ago  ? — It  was  some  time  ago. 

93.605.  Was  it  before  he  came  into  the  box  ? — I  should  think  it  was,  yes,  I  should 
say  it  was. 

93.606.  Was  there  any  witness  in  America  whose  name  you  described  as  Henry  ? — 
Any  witness  that  I  described  as  Henry,  no,  I  have  described  nobody  as  Henry  ;  a 
person  has  been  described  to  me  as  Henry. 
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93.607.  Who  was  that  person  ? — Sheridan. 

93.608.  Is  his  name  Henry  ? — No,  I  believe  not,  I  think  his  name  is  P.  J.  Sheridan, 
we  have  had  it  here  often  enough.  I  could  not  say  that  is  positively  so,  but  I  believe 
he  has  been  on  one  or  more  occasions  described  as  Henry.  I  believe  at  one  time  he 
passed  under  the  name  of  Henry  in  America. 

93.609.  Was  there  any  witness  that  you  described  as  F.  M.  ? — No. 

93.610.  Or  who  has  been  described  to  you  as  F.  M.  ? — No,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  F.  M.  in  connexion  with  any  person. 

93.611.  Are  you  sure? — Yes. 

93.612.  You  are  quite  sure  Mr.  Soames? — Yes,  quite  sure. 

93.613.  You  have  several  agents  in  America,  have  you  not.  I  am  not  talking  of 
professional  agents  at  all,  not  legal  agents  ? — Yes,  I  have  two. 

93.614.  Only  two? — Yes,  only  two. 

93.615.  At  present? — Well,  that  is  the  greatest  number  I  ever  had  at  one  time. 

93.616.  But  they  were  diflPerent  persons? — Different  persons,  of  course;  one  person 
could  not  be  two. 

93.617.  Different  persons  at  different  times? — Yes. 

93.618.  {The  President.)  Do  you  mean  in  all  more  than  two  ? — I  have  not  always  had 
the  same  agents. 

93.619.  {8ir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  what  I  meant,  you  have  not  always  had  the  same 
agents  ? — One  has  been  pretty  much  continuously  my  agent,  and  another,  from  one 
reason  or  another,  I  have  had  to  employ  him  for  other  purposes,  and  I  have  sent 
somebody  else. 

93.620.  Were  you  a  party  to  Pigott  being  employed  by  the  “Times”  to  visit 
convicts  in  prison  ? — He  was  never  employed  on  behalf  of  the  “  Times  ”  to  visit  convicts 
in  prison,  consequently  I  could  not  be  a  party  to  it. 

93.621.  Were  you  a  party  to  his  being  so  employed? — I  say  he  never  was  so 
employed. 

93,  622.  Were  you  a  party,  as  representing  the  Times,”  to  his  paying  a  visit  to 
convicts  in  prison  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  after  he  had  done  it. 

93.623.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Positive  of  it, 

93.624.  How  did  you  learn,  in  fact,  that  Pigott  had  visited  convicts  in  prison  ? — 
Some  time  after  I  heard  it,  I  think  you  cross-examined  on  the  subject,  if  my  recol¬ 
lection  is  right,  and  I  made  inquiry  about  it;  no,  a  question  was  put  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

93.625.  I  do  not  think  I  cross-examined  about  it? — No,  a  question  was  put  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  then  I  think  it  was  only  one  convict,  so  far  as  I  recollect ;  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  hear  it  some  time  previously  to  that,  now  I  come  to  think, 
but  I  cannot  quite  recollect  the  date  when  it  was.  I  know  I  made  inquiry  about  it 
subsequently  to  the  question  in  the  House. 

93.626.  From  whom  did  you' learn  ;  you  said  you  inquired,  you  know? — I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Houston  for  information  about  it. 

93.627.  I  want  the  two  letters  I  asked  for  ;  there  are  some  separate  letters  there  in 
the  same  handwriting.  Let  me  read  you  this,  Mr.  Soames,  and  ask  you  is  this  correct  ? 
— Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  date? 

93.628.  “  November  1888  ?-- - 

“  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Soames  to-day,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  would 
“  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  permission  to  visit  Jack 
“  Daley,  conveyed  in  the  Governor’s  letter.  Perhaps  you  can  cross  to-morrow 
“  night  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Soames  will  supply  you  with  a  further  cheque 
“  on  arrival.” 

Is  that  true  ? — No,  there  is  a  misunderstanding  about  it. 

93.629.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Who  is  that  from  and  to.  Sir  Charles  ? 

{Sir.  G.  Russell.)  It  is  signed  by  nobody,  but  it  is  Mr.  Houston’s  writing. 

{The  TFifness.)  You  will  find  by  a  subsequent  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Houston, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  supply  you  with  a  copy  cf  it,  which  shows  that  there  is  a  clear 
misunderstanding  between  us. 

93.630.  You  know  this  is  November  1SS8  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  it,  and  my  letter 
is  written  not  very  long  afterwards. 
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93.631.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  not  altogether  a  mis-statement.  You  have  told  us 
you  never  heard  anything  about  Pigott  visiting  convicts  in  prison  until  your  first 
siiggestion  was  on  my  cross-examination,  in  which  I  think  you  were  not  accurate  ? 
ho,  I  corrected  myself. 

93.632.  And  then  the  question  being  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

93.633.  Was  any  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  matter  until  long 
after  November  1888  ? — I  do  not  recollect  when  the  date  was,  but  I  know  at  that  time 
I  had  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Houston  about  it,  and  I  asked  him  the  fact— -in  fact  I 
will  produce  the  letter,  that  would  be  the  better  plan.  I  will  send  for  it. 

93.634.  Certainly,  I  have  no  objection.  You  know  this  was  the  second  month  in 
which  the  Commission  was  sitting;  it  did  not  sit  for  regular  hearing  until  the 
22nd  October  ?— Yes,  it  is  possible  Mr.  Houston  might  have  mentioned  the  subject 
to  me,  but  my  recollection  is  that  he  did  not,  as  you  will  find  from  the  letter  I 
subsequently  wrote  to  him.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  ever  having  mentioned 
the  subject  to  me  at  all. 

93.635.  I  may  as  well  read  the  whole  of  this  letter,  which  is  signed  Yours,  &c., 
the  21st  November  1888  : — 

“I  have  your  letter,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  by  the  concluding  sentence 
“  that  you  take  a  reasonable  view  of  matters,  despite  the  fact  that  recent  events 
“  have  not  been  of  a  satisfactory  character.  I  have  no  desire  except  to  see  you 
“  satisfactorily  through  this  business,  and  I  am  very  much  disappointed  to  find 
“  that  you  fail  to  realise  your  best  policy  under  the  circumstances  is  to  do 
“  everything  you  possibly  can  to  help  “  The  Times.”  I  hope  that  from  this,  out, 

“  your  conduct  will  be  pointed  with  this  view,  and  that  you  will  by  your  future 
“  action  be  able  to  thoroughly  retrieve  your  position.  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 

“  Soames  to-day,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to 
“  take  advantage  of  the  permission  to  visit  Jack  Daley  conveyed  in  the  Governor’s 
“  letter.  Perhaps  you  can  cross  to-morrow  night  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Soames 
“  will  supply  you  with  a  further  cheque  on  arrival.” 

By  that  letter  he  had  already  obtained  the  order  to  visit  Daley,  quite  independently 
of  me. 

93.636.  That  we  do  not  know  ? — I  say  it  was  so,  and  the  letter  infers  it. 

93.637.  Independently  of  you,  you  mean  ? — Yes,  and  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

93.638.  Did  you  give  him  a  cheque  on  arrival  ? — I  could  tell  you  by  reference ; 
possibly  I  did.  I  mentioned  I  gave  him  several  sums  in  the  witness  box,  and  it  may 
have  been  one  of  those.  To  ask  me  if  I  can  recollect  whether  I  gave  him  a  cheque  on 
the  18th  November  without  referring,  I  cannot  do  it. 

93.639.  I  do  not  suggest  that  y  ou  carry  the  exact  date  in  your  mind  ? — I  think  I 
gave  him,  my  recollection  is,  about  40Z.  altogether. 

93.640.  I  suppose  the  cheque  you  gave  him  would  have  some  relation  to  the  work 
he  was  doing,  or  the  expense  he  was  put  to  ? — I  did  not  pay  him  the  ordinary  allowance 
of  a  witness.  In  fact  1  did  not  allow  him  sufficient  to  pay  bis  hotel  bill. 

93.641.  What  was  the  allowance? — I  say  I  did  not  pay  him  the  ordinary  allowance 
as  a  witness.  I  did  not  make  him  any  allowance.  ^ 

93.642.  What  was  your  allowance  ? — I  did  not  pay  him,  at  any  rate.  I  gave  him 
various  sums  amounting  to,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  about  40L,  and  that  was, 
considering  the  time  he  was  over,  not  sufficient  to  pay  his  hotel  bill. 

93.643.  May  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Soames,  what  business  had  you  to  pay  him  any  money 
at  that  time  at  all.  Was  he  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  for  the  “  Times  ”  at  that  date? 
Yes. 

93.644.  When  he  was  subpoenaed  ? — In  November. 

93.645.  What  date  in  November  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  from  recollection  ;  I  think  I 
gave  it  to  you  in  my  evidence  in  chief. 

93.646.  I  daresay  you  did ;  will  you  undertake  to  swear  he  was  subpoenaed  then  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  had  taken  his  statement  before  that ;  he  was  a  witness 
for  the  “  Times  ”  before  that,  at  any  rate.  I  took  his  statement  on  the  19th  October, 
and  I  had  him  over  at  the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  statement,  and  I  kept 
him  waiting  about  here. 

93.647.  Were  you  aware  that  Pigott  visited  more  than  one  gaol  ? — No. 
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93.648.  Are  you  sure  ? — Yes. 

93,648a.  Quite  sure  ? — Yes, 

93.649.  Are  you  aware  that  he  visited  the  man  referred  to,  who  Mr.  Houston  calls 
Jack  Daly  in  this  letter,  more  than  once  ? — No. 

93.650.  Are  you  sure  ? — I  say  no,  I  have  answered  the  question. 

93.651.  I  mean  are  you  stating  that  he  did  not  or  that  you  are  not  aware  that  he 
did? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  did.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  had  no  reason  to  send  Pigott 
to  see  Daly,  because  I  saw  him  myself. 

93.652.  Did  any  police  officer  see  him  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

93.653.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — Quite  sure,  I  saw  himself. 

93.654.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  learnt  ? — I  have  not  learnt  that  any 
police  officer  saw  him. 

93.655.  Do  you  know  that  Inspector  Littlechild  visited  him  ? — No,  he  has  not  visited 
him  on  my  business  ;  he  may  have  visited  him,  and  probably  has,  I  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on  in  Scotland  Yard. 

93.656.  I  ask  you  do  you  know  ? — I  have  answered  the  question,  I  do  not  know. 

93.657.  Or  have  you  heard  ? — No. 

93.658.  Have  you  brought  over  here  James  Mullett  ? — Yes. 

93.659.  Daniel  Delaney  ? — Yes. 

93.660.  P.  W.  Nally?— Yes. 

93.661.  Were  they  visited  by  your  direction,  or  to  your  knowledge  by  Mr.  Shannon  ? 
— Not  when  they  were  over  here., 

93.662.  Were  they  visited  in  Downpatrick? — Mr.  Shannon  saw  Mullett,  not  in 
Downpatrick,  it  may  be  Downpatrick,  the  convict  prison  in  Ireland  at  any  rate. 

93.663.  I  am  informed  it  was  Downpatrick  ? — Yes. 

93.664.  Were  you  informed  that  he  had  visited  him  more  than  once? — I  think  it 
is  only  once,  but  it  may  have  been  more  than  once. 

93.665.  Did  you  have  a  man  called  Tracey  over  here  from  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

93.666.  Has  ho  been  visited  on  your  behalf  ? — Yes. 

93.667.  By  whom  ? — Mr.  Thompson. 

93.668.  Mr.  Shannon,  I  think,  is  a  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

93.669.  Mr.  Thompson,  is  he  a  solicitor  ? — No. 

93.670.  A  clerk  in  Mr.  Shannon’s  office  ? — No. 

93.671.  A  clerk  in  whose  office? — Nobody’s  ;  he  is  one-of  the  gentlemen  I  employed 
as  my  agent  to  go  to  America.  I  got  him  back  from  America,  and  employed  his 
services  here. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  may  say  that  it  is  proved  already  in  the  evidence  at 
page  2893  that  Pigott  was  subpoenaed  by  the  “  Times”  in  October. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  thought  it  was  later. 

{The  Witness.)  I  know  it  was  the  9th  October  I  took  his  statement. 

93.672.  {Sir  0.  Bussell.)  Who  did  you  say  visited  Tracey  ? — Mr.  Thompson. 

93.673.  More  than  once  ?— I  think  only  once. 

93.674.  What  is  Mr.  Thompson  ? — He  is  an  independent  person,  nothing  at  all. 

93.675.  A  private  detective,  or  something  of  that  nature  ? — He  would  be  rather 
offended,  I  daresay,  if  you  called  him  a  detective. 

93.676.  Did  you  learn  that  Tracey  had  been  visited  about  the  same  time  by  Head 
Constable  Preston  ? — I  know  that  Preston  had  been  in  communication  with  Tracey  both 
before  and  after  his  removal  to  England,  and  for  some  months. 

93.677.  Is  Head  Constable  Preston  an  Irish  or  an  English  police  officer? — He  is 
Irish,  as  the  title  of  head  constable  would  infer. 

93.678.  Inspector  Littlechild,  is  he  Irish  or  English  ? — He  is  in  the  Detective  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Scotland  Yard. 

93.679.  That  is  to  say.  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  department  ? — Whether  he  is  in  Mr. 
Anderson’s  department  or  under  Mr.  Monro,  I  cannot  tell  you,  he  is  in  the  Criminal 
Investigation  department. 

93.680.  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  of  the  5th  January  1889,  Mr.  Cunynghame  {the 
same  was  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Bussell).  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  it  was  Mr. 
Houston  who  arranged  for  the  visit  of  Pigott  to  this  convict  that  I  mentioned  ? — No, 
unless  Mr.  Houston  in  his  subsequent  letters  to  me  told  me  so,  but  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  fact. 
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93  681.  I  have  one  or  two  other  questions  to  ask  you  about  the  witness  s  outlay. 
A  letter  was  put  to  Dr.  Kenney,  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  I  will  remind  you  of  the  subjecs  of  it  I  recollect. 

93.682.  The  subject  being  complaining  of  Mr.  0  Kelly  as  having  been  responsible  for 

the  bringing  about  of  the  Kilinainham  treaty. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  There  was  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  _ 

(Witness.)  There  was  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  but  if  you  are  going  to  ask  me 

about  the  fact  of  the  letter  I  recollect  it.  ,  n  o  Ti.  f  cj 

93.683.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Where  did  you  get  that  from  ? — It  came  from  bcotland 

^^3  *684  Erom  whom  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  who  the  man  was  who  produced  it ;  I  made 

the  inquiry.  I  had  the  name  of  an  officer  to  produce 

93,685.  You  did  not  dream  of  the  existence  of  that  letter  ? — You  asked  me  who 

"^^9^686. '  I  am  not  complaining  of  that.  Who  informed  you  that  that  letter  was  there  ? 
—That  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  knew  of  its  existence  sometime  ago,  but  who  told  me  i  do 

t  know 

93,687.  Did  you  learn  it  from  Scotland  Yard  ? — I  rather  think  I  did,  but  that  I  will 

not  be  quite  certain  about.  j  -u 

93  688  Was  it  from  Mr.  Anderson?— No,  I  had  two  or  three  witnesses  under  sub- 

pcena  from  Scotland  Yard,  and  also  some  of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  and  it  was  from 
one  of  the  witnesses  I  had  under  subpoena  that  I  heard  of  the  existence  of  these  letters. 

93,689.  Some  police  officers  you  mean  ?— Yes.  ,  , 

93  690.  Or  Some  detective  ?— Somebody  connected  with  the  police  service.  ^ 

93  691  I  wish  to  put  it  to  you  particularly,  was  it  not  somebody  connected  with  the 
detective* department  of  Scotland  Yard?— My  recollection  is  that  it  was  not.  It  was 

an  ordinary  police  officer,  my  recollection  is.  j  ^ 

93.692.  Connected  with  Scotland  Yard  ?— Yes,  not  in  the  detective  department. 
93^693.  You  think  not  in  the  detective  department? — No,  I  think  not  in  the 

detective  department.  .  i  r  t\t 

93,694.  We  have  also  had  copies  of  letters  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Mr. 

Matthew  Harris’s  house.  From  whom  did  you  obtain  those?  When  I  was  first  all 
making  the  inquiry  in  the  action  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  I  visited  several  police  officers 

and  several  police  stations.  . 

93  695.  Mv  question  was - ? — I  cannot  answer  unless  you  allow  me  to  explain. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  visits  I  then  made  that  I  found  there  had  been  such  documents 
found.  I  then  ascertained  by  whom  they  were  found — one  of  the  police  ofin^rs,  Mr. 
Barnevalle,  I  think  the  name  was,  who  was  subpoenaed  here  as  a  witness.  I  subpoenaed 

93.696.  First  of  all  my  question  was,  from  whom  did  you  obtain  them  ?  By 

subpoenaing  the  Under  Secretary  of  Dublin  Castle.  o  t 

93.697.  You  had  the  copies  when  the  witnesses  were  produced  here  .  1  naa  tnem  in 

the  action  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  I  told  you.  j  .i  -x 

93.698.  The  originals  ?— No,  I  never  saw  the  originals.  I  subpoenaed  the  witness  in 

O’Donnell  v.  Walter  to  produce  these,  and  I  took  a  copy  of  them.  •  •  i 

93.699.  We  know  the  documents  were  taken,  copied,  and  then  the  originals 

returned  ? — Yes.  .  ^  -r  xi.  •  •  i 

93.700.  Therefore  you  had  not  the  originals  ? — I  never  saw  the  originals. 

93’701.  Then  my  question  was,  from  whom  did  you  receive  the  copies  I— As  1  have 
already  answered  you,  in  the  action  of  O’Donnell  v.  W alter,  I  subpoenaed  a  witness  to 

^  93,702.  The  question  is,  from  whose  hands  did  you  receive  them  ?  I  believe  from 
the  gentleman  deputed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of -Dublin  Castle. 

93.703.  (The  President.)  Whom  I  understand  you  had  subpoenaed? — Yes,  whom  1 

had  subpoenaed.  I  have  had  nothing  without  a  subpoena.  ,  p  i  i  o 

93.704.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  But  you  had  seen  them,  had  you  not,  before  the  subpoena  1 

—No.  *  ,  .  . 

93.705.  Are  you  sure? — I  am  sure.  I  knew  of  their  existence. 

93.706.  From  the  officer? — From  the  officer. 
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93.707.  Who  was  the  officer  ? — I  tell  you  it  was  Mr.  Barnevalle  ;  there  were  no  less 
than  five  officers  mixed  up  in  that  transaction.  I  had  them  all  over. 

93.708.  I  cannot  catch  the  name  ? — Barnevalle. 

93.709.  What  was  he  ? — An  inspector. 

93.710.  Where? — That  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

93.711.  Where  was  he  ? — He  was  then  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athlone. 

93.712.  Then,  from  him,  as  I  understand,  you  heard  of  the  existence  of  these  letters  ? 
— That  I  cannot  possibly  tell  you.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  of  the  existence  of  them 
originally  from  him. 

93.713.  From  whom  ? — I  rather  fancy  the  first  mention  of  what  we  call  the  Matthew 
Harris  documents  must  have  come  from  Mr.  Bolton ;  but  I  really  cannot  tell  vou  with 
anything  like  certainty. 

93.714.  Mr.  George  Bolton  ? — Yes. 

93.715.  Then  you  ascertained  from  Mr.  Barnevalle,  or  from  Mr.  George  Bolton,  or 
from  both  ? — Yes. 

93.716.  That  these  documents,  as  they  would  be,  would  be  at  Dublin  Castle  ?— Yes. 

93.717.  And  then  you  issued  your  subpoena  ? — Yes. 

93.718.  And  you  did  not  see  them  until  you  had  issued  it  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

93.719.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  Inspector  Littlechild  with  respect  to 
this  case  ?— No. 

93.720.  Has  anybody  on  your  behalf  ? — No. 

93.721.  Are  you  sure? — lam  quite  certain;  the  only  communication  I  had  with 
Inspector  Littlechild  at  all  was  connected  with  Pigott,  when  I  gave  him  information. 

93.722.  When  Pigott  disappeared  ? — Yes ;  when  Pigott  disappeared,  I  telegraphed 
to  Scotland  Yard  for  him  at  that  time,  and  he  came ;  I  have  seen  him  very  often  here 
in  Court  since. 

93.723.  But  you  have  not  been  in  direct  communication  with  him  ? — No,  he  has  not 
been  employed  in  any  sense. 

93.724.  {Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  want  a  letter  of  the  28th  February  1889,  written  by  a 
gentleman  in  Mr.  Soames’  office,  Mr.  Edmunds  I  think  the  name  was  ? — I  recollect  the 
letter.  If  you  are  going  to  ask  me  any  questions  about  it,  you  need  not  refer  to  it ;  it 
was  a  letter  I  handed  in  to  the  Court  myself. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  While  that  letter  is  being  got  I  will  go  on  to  the  next  question. 

93.725.  You  recollect  documents  of  rather  ancient  date,  I  think,  which  I  think  were 
called  compendiously  the  Bradford  documents  ? — Will  you  tell  me  to  what  matter  they 
refer,  I  do  not  know  anything  by  the  name  of  the  Bradford  documents. 

93.726.  They  are  supposed  to  refer  to  Tobin? — Yes,  I  do  recollect  them. 

93.727.  From  whom  did  you  get  those? — From  the  chief  constable  of  Bradford. 

93.728.  Who  informed  you  of  their  existence  first  ? — I  informed  myself. 

93.729.  How  ? — By  searching  the  records  of  the  newspapers,  and  finding  the  trial  of 
the  case ;  and  then  I  communicated  with  the  chief  constable.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
somebody  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  anonymously. 

93.730.  Were  the  documents  at  Bradford  ? — The  documents  were  at  Bradford. 

93.731.  With  the  police  there? — Yes,  Mr.  Withers,  the  chief  constable  at  Bradford. 

93.732.  {Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Have  you  found  the  letter  of  the  27th  of  February,  Mr. 

Cunynghame  ? — I  can  get  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  if  you  want  it.  It  is  one  I  think 

I  handed  in  myself. 

93.733.  {The  Secretary.)  Was  it  put  in  by  anybody  ? 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  it  has  not  been  put  in  by  anybody  ? — It  was  referred  to  in  my 
own  evidence,  which  I  gave  with  reference  to  Pigott’s  suicide  and  escape.  {The  letter 
was  produced.) 

93.734.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  is  from  one  of  your  clerks  ? — It  is.  That  letter  was 
written  under  my  direction. 

93.735.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  is  a  letter  I  think,  my  Lord,  which  has  not  been  in. 

It  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Soames.  I  will  just  clear  up  the  matter.  A  telegram  came 

addressed  to  Mr.  Shannon,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

93.736.  At  your  office ;  from  Roland  Ponsonby.  Mr.  Shannon  was  not  in  London  ? 
— Mr.  Shannon  was  just  going  olf  to  Ireland  that  night. 

93.737.  He  was  here  when  it  arrived,  was  he  ? — Yes. 

93.738.  He  was  ? — Yes. 
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93.739.  I  do  not  think  we  had  got  that  fact  before  ns  ? — Yes,  indeed  you  had.  1 
stated  it  distinctly. 

93.740.  He  understood  from  whom  it  came,  did  he  ? — I  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
happened. 

93.741.  First  of  all  did  you  and  he  understand  from  whom  it  came  ? — Anybody  who 
had  read  the  telegram  with  ordinary  sense  would  have  understood  from  whom  it  came. 

93.742.  So  I  should  guess.  Then  you  directed  your  clerk  to  write  this  answer  ? — 
No  ;  that  was  not  the  order  of  events.  The  moment  I  got  the  cablegram  1  telegraphed 
to  Scotland  Yard  for  Inspector  Littlechild  to  come  to  me.  I  was  going  to  answer  the 
letter  in  a  different  way.  Before  I  sent  the  letter  I  submitted  it  to  the  police  authori¬ 
ties.  I  submitted  it  to  Littlechild  who  went  back  to  Scotland  Yard  and  took  the 
instructions  of  his  superiors.  He  asked  me  not  to  send  that  original  letter  I  had 
written,  but  to  write  another  which  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  him  where  he  was 
until  they  could  communicate  with  the  police  authorities  in  Madrid  and  get  him 
arrested. 

93.743.  I  think  you  said  so  before  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  not  the  way  you  were  putting 
the  matter  to  me. 

93.744.  I  was  only  going  to  read  this  letter  which  has  not  yet  put  in? — Yes,  you  will 
find  it  is  referred  to  by  myself  in  my  evidence  which  I  gave. 

93.745.  I  said,  not  put  in.  It  could  not  be.  It  was  in  Madrid? — But  a  copy  of  it 
could  be  put  in. 

93.746.  It  has  not  in  fact  been  put  in.  I  think  I  am  right  ? — You  will  find  I  gave  a 
full  explanation  of  the  letter  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  in 
the  evidence  I  myself  gave. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  in. 

93.747.  {8ir  C.  Bussell.)  1  think  you  will  find  I  am  correct,  that  it  is  not  in  ? — I  put 
in  a  copy  of  the  cablegram  at  the  same  time. 

93.748.  I  think  not.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  impression  is  it  was  not.  This  is 
the  letter ; — 

“  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 

“  Sir,  28th  February  1889. 

“  Mr.  Shannon  has  been  called  unexpectedly  to  Ireland,  but  will  be  back  in  a 
“  day  or  so,  when  he  shall  have  your  cablegram. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Roland  Ponsonby,  Esq.,  H.  W.  Edmonds. 

“  Hotel  de  Embajadores,  Madrid.” 

—Yes. 

93.749.  That  is  the  one  you  say  you  wrote  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of 
Inspector  Littlechild  ? — And  the  suggestion  of  his  superior  officer  ;  and  it  was  no 
doubt  the  information  I  gave  which  led  to  his  arrest. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  no  question,  Mr.  Soames. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  wish  to  see  that  list  of  payments  to  witnesses. 

{The  President.)  I  have  no  observation  to  make.  It  will  be  produced  or  not 
produced. 

{The  Attorney- General.}  My  friend  can  put  any  specific  question  to  Mr.  Soames.  If 
he  has  any  question  with  respect  to  any  particular  witness,  of  course  the  question 
can  be  asked. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Soames  was  asked  for  it  before, 
and  then  said  he  would  produce  it. 

{The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  into  it  before  you  renew  the 
application  and  see  how  it  stands. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  know  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid’s  view  is  that  he  wishes  it. 

{The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point ;  I  mean  as  to  what  negotiation  has  been 
going  on  about  it,  and  what  the  position  is. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Certainly,  my  Lord  ;  I  will  refer  to  that  at  once. 

{The  Witness.)  This  is  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Reid  on  the  4th  April  1889,  in  reply 
to  the  one  received  from  him. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  It  had  better  be  deferred. 
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{The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bring  my  books  and  deposit  them 
with  the  Secretary,  if  it  is  thought  fit.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

{The  President.)  No;  but  then  that  does  not  quite  meet  it.  Sir  C.  Russell  asks  for 
it  to  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  order  that  he  may  see  it. 

Edward  Caulfield  Houston,  re- called ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

93,750*  When  do  you  say  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Cnion  was  established,  Mr. 
Houston  ? — I  think  in  either  the  month  of  April  or  May  1885. 

93.751.  And  you,  we  have  heard,  from  the  beginning  were  the  secretary? — Yes. 

93.752.  When  did  you  first  come  to  London  ? — I  came  to  London  in  1886.  Officially 
I  presume  you  mean. 

93.753.  Oh,  yes.  In  1886? — Yes. 

93.754.  How  long  had  the  London  office  been  open  at  that  time  when  you  came 
officially  ? — I  think  about  seven  or  eight  months. 

93.755.  Who  had  been  in  charge  of  it  up  to  that  time  ? — Mr.  Philip  Bagenal,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Mulhall. 

93.756.  Is  Mr.  Bagenal  the  same  gentleman  whose  book  we  have  quoted  from? — 
Yes. 

90.757.  Succeeded  by  whom? — Mr.  John  Mulhall. 

93.758.  At  what  time  did  you  officially  cake  charge? — I  think  at  the  end  of  1886. 

93.759.  That  would  be  about  when? — November  or  December  1886. 

93.760.  I  want  to  go  back,  please.  Who  referred  you  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  think  in 
the  first  instance  I  suggested  Mr.  Pigott’s  own  name  myself. 

93.761.  Let  me  remind  you  of  what  you  said  before.  However,  who  referred  you  to 
Pigott  ? — Do  you  mean  in  connexion  with  a  particular  transaction  ? 

93.762.  Yes.  In  relation  to  any  particular  transaction  did  anybody  refer  you  to 
Pigott? — Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  mentioned  Richard  Pigott’s  name  co  me.  He  is 
Lord  Stalbridge  now. 

93.763.  When  was  that? — I  should  think  that  was  about  the  middle  of  1885,  the 
electioneering  time. 

93.764.  Or  the  autumn  of  1885  ? — Probably  the  autumn  would  be  more  correct,  yes. 

93.765.  You  knew  that  at  that  time  Pigott  was  engaged,  or  had  been  engaged, 
in  compiling  “  Parnellism  Unmasked”  ? — I  did. 

93.766.  You  have  read  “  Parnellism  Unmasked”  ? — Yes. 

93.767.  And  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”  ? — I  have. 

93.768.  And  you  know  that  the  materials  for  the  one  are  very  much  the  same  as  the 
other? — Well,  one  is  an  elaborated  edition  of  the  other. 

93.769.  Quite  so.  That  is  a  very  good  description,  I  think,  of  it.  Or  perhaps  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  a  higher  literary  form  of  treatment  of  “  Parnellism  Unmasked  ”  ? 
— T  think  it  is  a  more  powerful  indictment,  yes. 

93.770.  I  say  of  higher  literary  merit  and  force;  and  it  has  the  additional  attraction 
of  the  letters  ? — It  includes  the  letters,  quite  so. 

93.771.  That  probably  is  what  gives  it  its  greater  pungency  and  force? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  difference  between  the  two  is  that  one  gives  chapter  and 
verse  for  the  statements,  and  the  other  is  rather  a  general  statement. 

93.772.  Your  connexion  with  Pigott  at  that  time,  I  think,  was  simply  paj'ing  him  a 
sum  of  money  to  assist  him  in  the  publication  of  “  Parnellism  Unmasked  ”  ? — I  think  I 
bought  the  copyright  of  the  work  from  him. 

93.773.  That  was  it,  was  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

93.774.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  for  it? — 60/.,  I  think. 

93.775.  I  do  not  think  we  had  that  before.  Then  was  the  publication  of 
Parnellism  Unmasked”  a  publication  that  you  yourself  had  undertaken? — Par- 
“  nellism  Unmasked  ”  was  the  name  given  to  the  book  as  published  by  Pigott. 
“  Parnellism,”  I  think,  was  the  name  given  to  the  book  as  republished  by  myself. 

93.776.  Was  that  re-published  by  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — Well,  the  Loval 
and  Patriotic  Union  money  went  to  pay  the  60/.  for  it.  The  60/.  was  given  me  by  the 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  for  the  purpose  of  buying  it. 

93.777.  And  you  were  recouped  by  the  sale,  I  suppose,  so  far  as  there  was  a  sale  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  sale. 

I: 
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93.778.  What? — There  was  not  much  sale. 

93.779.  It  was  gratuitous ? — It  was  gratuitous.  It  was  for  gratuitous  circulation. 

It  was  an  electioneering  time.  It  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

93.780.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  Ipse  Dixit  \ — Well,  I  was  the  secretery  of  the 
association  that  paid  the  money  for  it.  I  had  connexion  with  it  in  that  way. 

93.781.  Did  you  pay  the  money  ? — Personally,  no. 

93.782.  Do  you  recollect  how  it  was  paid  ? — I  do  not,  not  at  the  moment. 

93.783.  What  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment. 

93.784.  Can  you,  by  referring,  see  whether  the  suggestion  I  made  to  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hogg  is  right,  namely,  that  instead  of  the  money  being  paid  direct  to  Mr.  Wood,  who 
is  now  a  County  Court  judge,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

93.785.  It  was  paid  to  Mr.  Townsend  to  be  given  by  Townsend  to  Mr.  Wood.  Can 
you  refer  to  anything? — I  can  do  so,  and  inform  you  subsequently. 

93.786.  Will  you  just  refer  now  that  you  are'  here.  What  book  would  it  appear 
in  ? — It  appears  in  the  Dublin  books,  of  which  Mr.  Cox,  the  assistant  secretary,  has 
charge,  and  he  is  under  subpoena,  and  I  presume  will  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
when  he  comes. 

93.787.  But  you  have  the  books  here.  I  would  rather  you  referred  to  them? — 
Probably  you  will  let  Mr.  Cox  do  it. 

93.788.  Certainly.  I  will  go  on  meanwhile  with  something  else.  When  was  it  you 
acquired  the  copyright  of  “  Parnellism  Unmasked  ”  ? — At  the  time  of  purchase  I 
bought  it  outright  for  601.,  and  took  a  thousand  copies. 

93.789.  When  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  in  the  month  of  August  1885.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  as  to  the  month ;  about  that  time. 

93.790.  “Parnellism  Unmasked”  was  the  title  which  Pigott,  I  understand,  was 
giving  to  it? — Yes. 

93.791.  Your  title  was  “  Parnellism  ”  simply? — Yes,  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

93.792.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  material  for  the  pamphlet  was  supplied 

by  Pigott,  and  Pigott  alone  ;  and  that  you,  in  the  edition  which  you  called 
“  Parnellism,”  simply  excised  certain  portions  of  it  which  you  thought  were  rather 
strong  ? — Quite  so.  •  _  ^ 

93.793.  Now  when  you  assumed  charge  of  the  English  oflSce  did  you  open  a  bank 
account  ? — Did  I  personally  open  one  ? 

93.794.  Yes  ? — Of  course  there  was  a  Union  Bank  in  London  at  the  time.  Yes, 

I  did. 

93.795.  Was  that  in  the  name  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  or  in  your  own? — 
An  account  had  already  been  opened  in  the  name  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union 
when  I  took  charge  of  the  office.  I  opened  a  private  account  when  I  came  to  London. 
They  were  two  separate  accounts.  That  is  my  own  personal  account  as  distinct  from 
the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  account. 

93.796.  Was  there  an  account  for  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  kept  open  at  the 
Union  Bank  ? — Not  in  the  Union  Bank  as  a  Union  Bank  ;  in  the  Westminster  braneh 
of  the  Imperial  Bank.  I  think  we  had  three  bankers  in  London.  We  had  Hoare’s 
Bank  in  Fleet  Street  and  the  Imperial  Bank,  and  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Company. 

93.797.  I  think  you  do  not  understand.  I  understand  these  three  were  open  to 
receive  subscriptions? — And  played  the  part  of  our  London  bankers.  We  kept  our 
London  office  account  in  the  Imperial  Bank.  Perhaps  that  is  what  you  want  ? 

93.798.  That  is  what  I  want  to.  get.  The  others  would  be  merely  accounts  not  to  • 
draw  upon  ? — But  to  receive  subscriptions. 

93.799.  But  open  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  objects  of  your  association  ? — 
Quite  so,  yes. 

93.800.  Was  the  account  at  the  Imperial  Bank  in  the  name  of  the  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  open  long  ? — It  is  open  at  the  present  moment. 

93.801.  And  has  continued  open? — ^It  has  been,  running  since  we  opened  our  office 
in  London. 

93.802.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  that  through  your  own  private  account  passed  only 
private  moneys  ? — Quite  so. 

93.803.  Nothing  else  r — Nothing  else. 

93.804.  No  payment  in  of  subscriptions  to  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — No. 

93.805.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ? — ^No. 
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93.806.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — Quite  certain.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  are 
referring  to ;  but  in  some  cases  I  have  taken  ready-money  from  Farqharson  and  given  to 
him  my  cheque,  so  that  he  might  be  saved  sending  to  Dublin  and  getting  postal  orders 
for  small  amounts,  but  nothing  like  large  amounts.  I  wish  to  avoid  confusion.  That 
is  the  only  case  in  which  my  private  account  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Dublin  office. 

93.807.  That,  I  think,  conveys  an  answer  to  what  I  did  want  to  know.  You  under¬ 
take  then  to  say  that  your  private  account  was  not  made  the  medium  of  conveying  to 
Dublin  subscriptions  which  came  in  for  the  purposes  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  \ 
— I  say  §0  emphatically  and  distinctly. 

93.808.  It  was  not  ? — It  was  not. 

93.809.  Therefore  your  account  would  be  a  small  private  account  ? — A  small  private 
account  for  my  own  salary  and  my  own  purposes. 

93.810.  Whatever  small  means  you  had,  whatever  means  you  had.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  who  were  the  persons  who  referred  you  to  Pigott.  'You  did  not  give  me  the 

others.  You  said  you  were  referred  by  two  or  three  persons  to  Pigott? _ If  I 

remember  right,  I  mentioned  to  those  who  were  associated  with  me  in  the  elec¬ 
tioneering  time  of  1885  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a  pamphlet 
written  on  this. 

93.811.  ‘‘  Who”  is  my  question?— I  could  not  give  you  the  names  of  those  at  the 
moment  really. 

93.812.  Try  and  recollect  ? — No,  it  is  a’ difficult  matter.  It  is  four  years  ago,  and  a 
large  number  of  things  have  happened  since  then. 

93.813.  Can  you  recollect  no  name  ? — I  should  not  like  to  bind  anybody. 

93.814.  It  is  not  a  question  of  binding  anybody  ? — Pardon  me,  I  think  it  would 
eventually  develop  into  that,  because  if  I  mention  a  name  now,  you  would  probably 
wish  to  associate  that  name  in  a  wrong  sense  with  the  mention  of  Pigott’s  name. 

93.815.  Who  were  the  persons?  You  mentioned  when  you  were  examined,  several 
persons ;  “two  or  three  political  persons,”  I  think,  was  your  expression? — Yes,  I  called 
them  political,  because  they  were  associated  with  me  in  political  work.  I  think  the 
suggestion  sprang  from  myself ;  and  the  person  who  particularly  referred  me  to  Pigott, 
if  I  remember  right,  was  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

93.816.  On  the  previous  occasion,  I  think  your  expression  was  “  two  or  three  promi¬ 
nent  politicians  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

93.817 .  P  rather  think  that  was  the  expression. 

[The  Attorney -General.)  Where  is  it? 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  We  will  get  it. 

93.818.  Could  you  now  say  who  they  were  ? — I  cannot. 

93.819.  Have  you  no  opinion,  or  recollection,  or  belief  who  they  were  ? — I  have  no 
such  strong  recollection  as  would  admit  of  my  saying  it  definitely.  I  had  to  do  with 
a  large  number  of  people  in  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the  election  of  1885,  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  select  one  or  two,  simply  as  a  matter  of  loose  recollection.  * 

93.820.  When  was  the  next  time  you  purchased  the  copyright  of  “Pamellism 
Unmasked.”  Who  published  it,  by  the  way,  for  you ;  who  printed  it  ?— I  think  the 
printers  who  had  the  plates  here  in  London,  Clay  and  Son,  I  think  it  is,  in  Queen 
Victoria  Street. 

93.821.  Who  printed  “Pamellism”  simply  ?— They  printed  it  also;  they  printed 
the  revised  edition  also  ;  the  printers  who  had  originally  printed  it. 

93.822.  The  same  printers  ? — Yes. 

93.823.  When  did  you  see  him  again  ? — Pigott?  I  think  I  saw  him  in  the  month  of 
December  1885. 

93.824.  Was  that  the  occasion  on  which  you  asked  him  to  endeavour  to  supply  you 
with  further  material  for  the  pamphlets  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

93.825.  And  if  possible,  any  documentary  evidence  which  was  obtainable  ? — Yes,  it 
was. 

93.826.  To  sustain  the  allegations  and  suggestions  made  in  the  pamphlet,  did  you 

say  it  was  for  a  newspaper  publication,  or  publication  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet^ — I 
did. 

93.827.  It  is  page  2973.  And  that  whatever  he  supplied  would  be  for  newspaper 

purposes  alone,  and  you  would  not  supply  the  information  to  the  Government? _ 

Quite  so. 
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93.828.  Had  you  a  newspaper  in  your  mind  at  that  time? — I  had  not. 

93.829.  When  did  you  first  form  a  plan  of  dissemination  through  an  English  news¬ 
paper  ? — think  shortly  before  I  saw  Mr.  Stead,  of  the  “  Pall  Mall  Grazette.” 

93.830.  That  would  be  when  ? — That  would  be  about  April  or  May  1886. 

93.831.  Who  was  it  who  brought  you  to  Stead,  or  sent  you  to  Stead? — I  met 
Mr.  Stead  by  appointment;  an  appointment  arranged  by  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  if  I 
remember  right. 

93.832.  Now,  you  said  that  up  to  that  time,  the  [time  that  the  first  batch  was  cer¬ 
tainly  forthcoming,  you  had  been  relying  on  your  own  resources,  or  you  had  got 
assistance  from  your  friends  ;  that  was  not  correct,  so  far  as  the  60Z.  was  concerned, 
that  you  had  got  from  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — Oh,  but  that  was  a  different 
transaction ;  that  was  a  transaction  which  closed  at  the  election  of  1885. 

93.833.  I  quite  agree,  but  your  answer  was  general.  You  say,  “  I  borrowed  it.” 
Now  you  follow  it  up  by  saying,  “  I  did  not  tell  my  friends  particularly  what  I  wanted 
“  it  for.”  From  whom  had  you  borrowed  it  ? — I  borrowed  it  from  Lord  Richard 
Grosvenor,  Mr.  Hogg,  Professor  Maguire,  and  Sir  Roland  Blennerhassett,  the  four  I 
have  given  you  already. 

93.834.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  particularly.  Was  it  in 
February  or  March  1886  that  you  got  the  money  from  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  ? — I 
did  not  get  the  money  altogether.  I  think  the  last  payment  was  made  to  me  in 
February  or  March.  I  think  I  got  it  in  hundreds. 

93.835.  Was  the  first  in  February  ? — No,  I  think  the  first  was  in  January  ;  the  last 
payment,  I  think,  was  in  February  or  March,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

93.836.  As  late  as  March  ? — I  think  it  was. 

93.837.  Or  perhaps  later  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

93.838.  You  are  pretty  sure  that  the  last  was  as  late  as  March.  You  know 
Dr.  Maguire  was  a  poor  man  ? — He  was  not  poor  to  the  extent  of  being  in  a  position 
to  lend  me  850^. 

93.839.  Do  not  you  know  he  was  very  poor,  selling  his  library  and  books? — That 
was  an  outward  and  visible  sign  that  he  had  the  money  to  give  me.  The  fact  of  his 
giving  the  money,  I  took  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  having  money. 

93,^0.  Do  not  you  know  he  has  died  poor? — I  know  he  has  died  in  a  very  poor 
position. 

93.841.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  believe  Dr.  Maguire  was  lending  his  (fwn  monev? 

I  assert  most  emphatically  he  asserted  so  to  me  when  he  lent  the  money. 

93.842.  Do  you  still  think  so  ? — I  still  think  so,  and  think  it  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  at  the  present  time  in  some  shape  or  form. 

93.843.  You  mean  in  his  personal  estate  ? — In  his  personal  estate. 

93,844  Although  you  know  you  repaid  him  ? — Although  I  repaid  him,  and  my  bank 
book  is  here  to  show  it.  • 

93.845.  That  has  disappeared? — Yes,  it  has  disappeared. 

93.846.  You  repaid  him  comparatively  recently? — I  repaid  him  in  the  year  1887. 

93.847 .  I  think  towards  the  end  of  1887  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  rather  midway  in  the 
year. 

93.848.  What  did  you  tell  Dr.  Maguire  you  wanted  this  for  ?— I  told  him  frankly 
what  I  wanted  it  for,  to  buy  the  letters. 

93,849-50.  Oh,  you  did  tell  him.  I  do  not  think  we  had  that  before  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  distinctly.  Dr.  Maguire  went  with  him  to  France;  he 
said  distinctly  he  told  him  before. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Then,  if  so,  I  must  call  attention  to  this  : — 

Now,  up  to  this  time  you  have  been  relying  entirely  on  your  own  resources, 
“  or  had  you  got  any  assistance  from  any  friends  ?  ” 

This  was  in  your  examination -in-chief. 

“  {A.)  Well,  I  had  spent  all  I  had  myself,  and  I  had  borrowed  some,  not 
“  telling  my  friends  particularly  what  I  wanted  it  for.” 

{The  Witness.)  About  what  date  was  this?  Would  the  previous  question  indicate  the 
time  ? 
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93.851.  The  previous  question  was  this.  I  must  go  back  two  or  three  questions  to 
fix  the  time : — 

“  What  else  did  he  tell  you  ;  did  he  tell  you  anything  else  about  them  ? — 

“  [A.)  I  think  he  supplied  me  with  copies.  (Q.)  Have  you  any  of  these  copies? 
_(A)  No.” 

And  then  I  appear  to  interpose — 

“  Do  you  mean  in  April  or  March  1886  ? — (A.)  April  or  March  1886.” 

{The  Witness.)  Quite  so.  I  got  the’  money  from  Dr.  Maguire  a  couple  of  months 
later. 

93.852.  Then  my  question  is,  who  are  the  persons  you  allude  to  there  in  the  answer 
I  have  read  in  which  you  say  :  “  I  borrowed  some,  not  telling  my  friends  particularly 
“  what  I  wanted  it  for  ?  ” — My  mind  was  fixed  on  the  date  of  April  or  May.  I  gave 
the  reply,  because,  as  I  have  explained  now,  I  told  Dr.  Maguire  at  the  time  frankly 
what  I  wanted  the  money  for. 

93.853.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  was  it  a  mistake  to  say  up  to  that  time — we  have 
now  got  to  April  or  March  1886 — is  it  correct,  up  to  that  time,  that  you  had  borrowed 
any  money  from  your  friends,  not  telling  them  particularly  what  you  wanted  it  for  ? — 

It  IS 

93  854.  From  whom  ? — From  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  and  I  should  think  about  the 
month  of  April  or  May  I  got  the  701.  from  Sir  Roland  Blennerhassett. 

93.855.  This  is  April  that  we  are  upon  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  about  that  date. 

93.856.  Can  you  mention  anyone  from  whom  you  got  any  money  previously  to  April 
1886,  except  the  portion  of  the  450L,  the  last  payment  ot  which  was  in  March  1886  ? — 
I  think  it  was  in  April  or  May  I  got  701.  from  Sir  Roland  Blennerhasset. 

93.857.  That  is  correct,  according  to  your  previous  statement  ? — Yes. 

93.858.  This  is  speaking  of  your  position  in  April  ? — I  think  I  have  sufficiently 
indicated  my  position  then.  I  had  not  got  the  money  from  Dr.  Maguire,  and,  of 
course,  I  had  not  told  Dr.  Maguire  at  that  time  what  I  wanted  the  money  for. 

93.859.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  you  are  not  able  to  suggest  any  persons  previous  to 
April  from  whom  you  had  borrowed  money,  except  what  you  had  got  from  Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor? — And  probably  at  that  time  from  Sir  Roland  Blennerhassett. 

93.860.  I  said  up  to  April,  you  did  not  get  that  until  April ;  did  you  tell  Dr.  Maguire 
when  you*  got  the  money  from  him,  on  the  occasion  you  asked  him,  that  it  was  for  the 
letters  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

93.861.  Did  you  ask  him  where  he  got  the  money  from  ?— He  led  me  to  believe  that 
he  had  the  money  at  his  bankers  down  in  Galway. 

93.862.  What  was  his  position  in  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  at  that  time  ? — He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  think. 

93.863.  W^s  he  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  ? — No. 

93.864.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  finance  committee?— I  cannot  tell  you 
without  reference. 

93.865.  Do  you  recognise  the  names  of  any  of  them  ? — I  think  Mr.  Hogg  has 
mentioned  all  that  I  can  recollect. 

93.866.  Just  to  follow  this  out, — after  you  repaid  Dr.  Maguire,  is  there  any  trace 
of  a  repayment  by  him  or  a  payment  by  him  to  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — Not 
the  slightest. 

93.867.  There  is  not  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

93.868.  Have  you  examined  to  see  ? — I  have  not  examined  to  see,  but  I  have  had 
the  yearly  sheets  before  me,  and  had  the  details  at  the  time  which  were  prepared,  our 
yearly  balance  sheet  for  presentation  to  our  subscribers. 

93.869.  You  find  no  trace  of  that? — I  find  no  trace  of  that. 

93.870.  How  did  you  get  the  money  from  Dr.  Maguire  ;  you  say  he  had  the  money 
in  the  bank  in  Galway,  did  he  give  you  a  cheque  ? — No,  I  think  he  brought  the  money 
in  Bank  of  England  notes.  I  know  it  was  not  a  cheque,  it  may  have  been  Bank  of 
Ireland  notes  or  National  Bank  notes,  but  it  was  not  a  cheque. 

93.871.  Would  not  that  be  odd  if  he  had  a  banking  account  in  Galway  that  he 
should  not  give  you  a  cheque  ? — No,  because  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  dispose  of  the 
money  immediately ;  he  went  to  Galway  and  got  the  money  in  Galway  and  came  back 
to  Dublin  and  then  on  to  London,  and  from  London  across  to  Paris  with  mo. 
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■  93,872.  It  was  just  on  the  eve  of  your  visit  to  Paris  ? — Quite  so. 

93.873.  What  was  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett’s  connexion  with  the  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  ? — He  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 

93.874.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  finance  committee? — Ho. 

93.875.  Then  you  recollect  who  are  not,  apparently,  but  do  you  recollect  who  are 
members? — Well,  you  have  mentioned  names  I  am  not  particularly  clear  about. 

93.876.  I  wish  to  get  it  clearly  from  you,  please,  the  payments  you  made  in  respect 
of  these  letters.  First  of  all  the  moneys  you  borrowed  altogether  were  840L  ? — 8501. 

I  think  it  is.  850L  from  Dr.  Maguire.  840Z.  you  said. 

90.877.  Did  I  say  840L  850L,  I  beg  your  pardon,  4501.,  701.,  and  2501.  ? — Yes. 

93.878.  That  would  be  1,6201.  altogeiiher? — Yes. 

93.879.  You  received  altogether  from  the  “  Times  ”  how  much.  lam  not  talking 
of  any  remuneration  for  your  services  ? — In  connexion  with  the  first  batch,  you  are 
referring  to. 

93.880.  Yes?~l,7801. 

93.881.  So  the  difference  between  these  two  sums  would  be  only  1601.  ? — That  is  all. 

93.882.  And  for  the  two  batches  how  much  did  you  receive  ? — I  know  I  received 
2001.  for  one,  I  think  it  was,  I  forgot  what  I  got  for  the  other.  I  gave  the  amounts 
in  my  previous  testimony,  I  forget  now. 

93.883.  Do  not  you  recollect  it? — No,  at  the  moment  I  do  not;  it  is  a  matter  of 
evidence. 

93.884.  I  know  it  is  on  the  note,  but  I  wanted  it  from  you.  Was  it  2301.  and  5501.  ? 
— I  think  it  is  2001.  and  5501.  if  I  remember  right, 

93.885.  2301.  and  5501.  on  the  4th  February  and  16th  February  1888  ? — 2301.  was 
a  complete  payment  at  the  time. 

93.886.  No,  no,  did  you  receive  it  in  that  form,  2301.  and  5501.  ? — I  probably  did, 

23.887.  And  on  the  11th  July  (still  1886)  2251.,  and  the  25th  July  3421.,  that  would 
be  the  third  batch  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  right. 

93.888.  Did  you  receive  altogether  cheques  from  Mr.  Soames  up  to  the  24th 
November  1888,  amounting  altogether  to  2,9371.  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  without  going 
into  the  matter. 

93.889.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  then  ? — The  figures  will  not  assist  me,  Sir  Charles, 
without  making  a  reference. 

93.890.  Well,  1,7801.  first, 

{The  Attorney-Oeneral.)  It  is  at  page  3034  in  the  shape  of  a  total. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  it  is. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  2,9371.,  and  of  that  what  was  the  amount  you  paid  to  Pigott? — I 
paid  Pigott  at  the  rate  I  spoke  of. 

93.891.  5001.  for  the  first  batch  ? — ^5001,  for  the  first  batch,  and  100  guineas  for 
himself,  the  5501.  referred  to  in  the  second  payment,  and  2001.  in  the  third ;  and  of 
course  the  payments  to  him  week  by  week  occurred  as  they  took  place. 

93.892.  That  would  be  1,3501,  plus  a  guinea  a  day  and  his  travelling  expenses  when 
he  was  on  his  quest  ? — And  the  other  different  payments  I  made.  I  gave  him  1001.  for 
Eugene  Davis  at  the  start, 

93.893.  You  did  I— Yes. 

93.894.  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  that  before. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  he  said  so  specifically. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  of  the  1001.  being  given  to  Eugene  Davis 
before. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  He  said  so  subsequently? — I  have  since  discovered  the 
receipt  for  the  1001,  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  now,  if  I  may, 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  By  all  means. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  it  {receipt produced). 

93.895.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  is  the  voucher  you  mean  ? — ^That  receipt  is  from 
Eugene  Davis  to  Richard  Pigott. 

93.896.  It  may  or  may  not  be  ? — Well,  it  so  alleges. 

93.897.  I  really  would  like  to  ask  you  to  look  at  this.  Do  you  really  believe  that 
this  is  in  Pigott’s  handwriting  {handed  to  ivitness)  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  know  they 
both  wrote  very  similar  hands. 
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93.898.  Just  look  at  that,  do  you  believe  that  is  in  Pigott’s  handwriting  ?— I  do  not 
believe  it  is  in  Pigott’s  writing. 

93.899.  Look  at  that?— I  have  looked  at  it.  ^ 

93*900.  Look  at  it  again,  look  at  the  piece  of  paper,  the  letter,  the  whole  thing  (— 

YbS  I  S6G  it* 

93,901.  And  have  you  any  real  doubt  that  is  Pigott’s  writing  ?— Yes,  I  have  every 


doubt.  .  .  •  o  XT 

93,902.  That  purports  to  be  a  receipt  by  Davis  ?— Yes. 

93*903.  (The  President.)  Was  it  produced  by  Pigott  as  a 


receint  from  Davis? — 


93.904.  I  suppose  at  that  time  it  really  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  receipt. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  really  should  like  your  Lordships  to  see  that. 

(The  President.)  I  really  am  not  concerned,  not  knowing  anything  about  it. 

93.905.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Eugene  Davis  was  subpoenaed  by 

the  “  Times  ”  ? — I  am. 

93.906.  And  brought  to  London  by  the  “  Times  ’  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  you  should  make  such  a  statement.  Sir 

93.907.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  asking  the  question;  have  you  seen  him  in  London? 

— I  saw  him  about.  i  j 

93.908.  Have  you  seen  him  in  London  ? — I  saw  him  about  the  Court  here  one  day  ; 

he  was  pointed  out  to  me.  .  n  v  j  i, 

93.909.  Did  you  see  him  here  after  you  had  ascertained  he  was  subpoenaed  by  tbe 

“  Times  ”  ? _ I  did,  but  it  does  not  naturally  follow  that  he  came  over  at  the  “  Times 


expense. 

93  910  That  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  Will  you  let  me  have  that  book  Mr. 
Cox  was  good  enough  to  say  he  would  get?— Mr.  Cox  is  looking  up  the  entry. 

93,911.°  Have  you  got  the  entry  ?— Yes,  I  admit  the  payment  at  the  time  to  Mr. 
Townsend. 

93  912  In  reference  to  this  payment  or  advance  Professor  Maguire  paid  to  you  ; 
what  was  the  reason  of  its  being  paid  in  that  roundabout  way  to  Dr.  Webb  instead  of 
it  being  paid  to  Mr.  XJniacke  Townsend  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you,  I  really  could  not 

tell  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

93  913.  Have  you  examined  the  books  to  see  whether  there  is  not  a  vote  of  that 
finance  committee  about  the  time  that  this  money  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Maguire  ?— I 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not.  I  have  not  examined  the  books  within  the  last 
few  days,  but  I  was  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  books  at  the  period  to  know  there 


was  not. 

93  914.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  books  being  examined  by  their  Lordships  or 

me? _ Well,  I  am  instructed  by  the  committee  to  state  that  every  book  that  v\'e 

have  is  at  the  disposal  of  their  Lordships  for  inspection,  but  they  have  an  objection  to 
allow  the  books  to  be  inspected  by  political  opponents,  for  them  to  investigate  every 


item.  • 

93,915.  I  confess  I  quite  recognise  the  force  of  that  objection  ;  if  your  Lordships 
think  it  reasonable  we  should  have  them  ;  it  vyould  save  some  time.  ^  j  * 

(The  President.)  There  seems  to  be  no  objection.  You  say  you  have  not  looked  at 
it  recently  ;  would  you  be  content  with  his  looking  at  it  again  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  should  rather  look  ourselves. 

(The  President.)  Then  it  raises  a  specific  question? 

(8ir  C.  Bussell)  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  does.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  •  v.  u 

(The  President.)  I  have  not  interfered  on  this.  A  good  deal  of  observation  mignt  be 
made  upon  it,  and  I  do  not  myself  see  how  I  could  order  the  production  of  the  books 
for  your  inspection  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union.  I  would  be  willing,  if  you 

choose,  that  we  should  look  specifically  ourselves. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  On  the  face  of  it  we  have  got  a  statement  that  a  specific  payment 
was  made  for  a  pamphlet  attacking  political  opponents  in  this  indirect  way.  And 
whether  the  suspicion  be  well  founded  or  not,  the  suspicion  is  that  these  payments 
were  made  through  Dr.  Maguire  by  this  political  association  in  the  same  way  and  for 

the  same  purpose. 
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(The  President.)  Very  likely  for  political  purposes,  tkat  is  to  say,  to  get  a  pampkl^et, 
or  something  of  that  kind  done,  which  it  was  thought  to  be  in  the  interest  of  that 

association. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  also  wanted  to  examine  further,  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether 
or  not  tnese  payments  did  not  come  out  of  the  funds  subscribed  by  political  opponents, 
in  order  that  your  Lordships  may  have  before  you,  when  you  come  to  consi^r  the 
strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  that  you  may  have  before  you  the  efiect  of 
the  various  agencies  working  for  the  same  end,  which  have  been  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  are  representing  the  “  Times  interest,  in  this  matter. 

[After  consultation  with  the  other  learned  Judges 

{The  President.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  the  books  of  the  Loyal 
and  Patriotic  Union  has.not  any  bearing  upon  any  issue  before  us. 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  Our  object  was  to  try  and  make  it  apparent  to  your  Lordships, 
as  far  as  we  can,  that  the  whole  of  this  indictment,  which  is  called  “  Parnellism  and 
Crime,”  proceeds — that  I  think  we  have  shown  to  a  great  extent  already— proceeds 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  from  Pigott ;  and  that  he  was  being  used  by  a  powerful 
political  organisation  and  association  for  the  purpose  of  concocting  this  plot,  and 
financed  by  them. 

{The  President.)  That  seems  to  assume  a  charge  against  other  persons  who  are  not 

'  in  any  way  before  us.  ,  ,  t  i  i  • 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  quite  agree  that  is  so,  and  I  do  not  allege  that  your  Lordships 

could  be  called  upon  to  inquire  into  that  as  a  substantive  matter,  or  to  report  upon  it 
as  a  substantive  matter. 

{The  President.)  Does  not  it  follow  then  that  we  could  not  receive  evidence  directed 
to  prove  that  which  we  could  not  take  into  consideration. 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  think  in  that  sense,  and  I  desire  to  submit  in  that  sense  it  was 
relevant  to  show  the  powerful  agencies  at  work,  from  various  quarters,  which  are  at 
work  with  a  view,  in  the  first  instance,  of  making  and  afterwards  supporting  this 
indictment. 

{The  President.)  Whatever  agencies  were  put  in  operation,  we  have  to  consider  upon 
the  evidence  before  us  of  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  quite  agree ;  I  do  not  dispute  that  at  all,  but  I  thought  it 
material  in  relation  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence,  that  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  what  the  agencies  were  which  were  absent. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  May  I  add  to  what  my  learned  friend  has  said  this  observation. 
This  is  not  put  forward  by  us  before  your  Lordships  as  a  substantive  charge  against 
persons  not  before  the  Court.  From  that  point  of  view,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  respectfully 
agree  with  your  Lordship  that  it  would  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal 
nor  relevant  to  your  Lordships’  commission  to  inquire  into  it ;  but  the  commission 
imposed  upon  your  Lordships  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  it  is  defined  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  constituting  the  Commission  is  this  :  to  “  inquire  into  and  report 
“  upon  the  charges  and  allegations  made  against  certain  members  of  Parliament,  and 
“  other  persons  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  an  action  entitled  O’Donnell 
“  V.  Walter.”  The  scope  of  the  Commission  so  entrusted  to  your  Lordships  is  not 
confined  to  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  those  charges. 

(The  Predlent.)  I  do  not  understand  anything  else  to  be  meant  by  inquiring  into. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  The  enacting  section  which  I  have  just  read  does  not  so  limit  it.  It 
imposes  upon  your  Lordships  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  charges 
and  allegations. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Whether  they  are  true,  or  false,  or  what? 

’Mr.  Asquith.)  Not  only  whether  they  are  true,  or  false,  but  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  put  forward  and,  as  we  submit  to  your  Lordship,  as  to  their 
genesis,  their  origin  and  growth ;  and  even  if  the  inquiry  were  of  the. more  limited 
description  which  has  been  suggested,  we  still  conceive  that  (not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  fixing  blame  or  guilt  upon  outside  persons,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  enabling 
your  Lordships  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
before  you,  even  if  your  Lordships’  sole  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
charges ;)  it  is  still  material  to  consider  whence  they  proceeded,  and  how  they  were  put 
forward,  and  by  what  means  they  have' been  engendered  ;  and  it  is  from  that  point  of 
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view  WG  submit  to  your  Lordship  on  the  evidence  now  before  you,  that  an  investigation 
of  these  books,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pamphlet  “  Pamellism 
Unmasked,”  (which,  as  Mr.  Houston  very  properly  says,  is  Pamellism  and  Crime  in  a 
somewhat  less  rhetorical,  and,  as  he  says,  somewhat  more  powerful  form)  was  composed, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  Pigott  was  set  to  work  to  supplement  it  bv  the  only 
material  additional  statements  that  are  to  be  found  in  “  Pamellism  and  Crime,”  namely, 
the  statements  as  to  the  alleged  letters  ;  all  that  is  a  very  material  and  very  important 
branch  of  the  inquiry  your  Lordship  has  undertaken,  and  which  the  Act  of  Parliament 
has  imposed  upon  you.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view  alone,  and  not  with  the  object  of 
establishing  against  third  persons  not  immediately  before  your  Lordships  any  charge 
of  guilt  or  complicity  that  we  submit  that  this  evidence  ought  to  be  received,  and  the 
inquiry  pursued  in  the  direction  my  friend  has  indicated.  ^ 

(The  Attorney- General)  I  have  no  actual  right  to  intervene  in  this  matter,  but  1 
.should  like  your  Lordships  to  understand  simply  the  position  my  learned  friends  and  I 
TTivself  take  up  in  regard  to  this  matter.  My  Lord,  I  understand  the  objection  taken 
hv  Mr  Houston  not  in  any  shape  or  form  to  be  an  objection  to  full  and  proper 
Hkflosure  being  given,  in  order  that  your  Lordships  may  ascertain  if  there  is  any  trutn 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  were  the  persons  who  repaid  Dr. 
Maffuire  or  that  that  money  was  in  fact  an  advance  from  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union  through  Dr.  Maguire ;  and  as  to  that,  Mr.  Houston  having  pledged  his  oath  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  he  always  believed  it  was  a  private  advance  and 
that  to  his  own  knowledge,  the  money  never  was  repaid,  as  it  goes  to  the  credit  of 
Mr  Houston,  who  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  h.ad  to  give  evidence  in  this  case,  I  should 
desire  the  fullest  investigation.  But  the  objection  taken  by  Mr.  Housto^  if  I  “jy 
ho  allowed  to  refer  to  it,  was  not  an  unnatural  one.  He  saidj  “  I  am  certain  of  the 
“  fact  and  I  am  willing  that  the  Commission  shall  satisfy  itself  of  that  fact  or  any 
“  othe’r  fact  ”  But,  my  Lord,  his  objection  was  that  there  was  no  ground  for  giving 
political  opponents  a  free  range  of  inquiry  upon  other  matters  which  are  in  no  shape 
or  form  germane  to  any  issue  ;  and,  taking  the  ground  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  last 
uLed  wf  desire  to  say!  my  Lord,  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  for  us,  we  would  suggest  that 
thfbooks  should  be  examined  by  Mr.  Cunynghame  or  an  independent  person  they 
ohoo^e  to  appoint,  with  a  view  to  test  the  credibility  and  the  truth  of  Mr.  Houston  s 
tZmmt  w?th  reference  to  the  sum  receired  from  Dr.  Ma^ire  or  any  other  matter 
feWnt  to  this  inquiry.  But  the  objection  which  was-fairly,  as  I  humbly  submit— 
mken  by  ttr.  Houstra,  was  that  they  should  not  be  handed  over  for  a  general 
inauirv  by  political  opponents  into  entries  made  which  have  no  reference  to  it  at  all. 

(The  Presideut)  This  seems  rather  to  point  to  this,  Mr.  Attorney.  I  am  taking 
note  of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  you  have  really  a  right  to  interfere. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  1  agree,  mj  Lord;  1  said  so.  .  .,  ,  . 

(The  Presided.)  You  did.  Taking  note  of  that  in  passing,  it  seems  to  amount  to 
this,  that  you  are  rather  suggesting  that  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Houston’s  statement  should  be  made. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certamly. 

T/ie  Prmdeni.)  If  that  be  so,  I  am  very  anxious  to - 

(Sir  C  Bussell)  We  shall  not,  with  great  deference,  accept  that  as  the  only  object, 
nor  with'the  limitation  which  the  Attorney-General  seems  to  wish  to  put  upon  it.  We 
w“sh  to  have  the  same  right  of  disclosure,  if  it  is  relevaut,  upon  the  grounds  myself 
and  my  learned  friend  have  suggested  to  yonr  Lordship,  as  has  been  claimed  against 
us.  If  it  is  relevant,  we  claim  the  right  of  full  inquiry  and  investigation,  ]ust  as  the 
same  right  has  been  claimed  against  us. 

We  are  all  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  inspection  insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of  right 
ought  not  to  be  granted.  The  Commission  which  is  given  to  us  to  inquire  ^ 
and  report  upon  these  charges.  We  can  attach  no  other  meaning  to  that  than  that  we 
are  to  inquire  into  their  truth  or  falsehood,  and  any  evidence  which  is  material  for 
that  purpose  we  should  admit,“and  have  admitted,  and  that  with  large  in  u  gen  e. 
The  examination  whiph  has  taken  place  to-day  has  been  to  a  great  extent  beyond  what 
in  strictness  would,  I  think,  have  been  admissible  ;  but  we  cannot  make  an  order  that 
these  books  should  be  inspected  generally,  because,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  money 
of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  had  been  paid  for  the  purpose  of  putting  before  the 
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public  these  statements  which  are  now  complained  of,  still  the  only  question  we  have 
to  determine  is  whether  or  not  those  charges  are  true  or  false,  from  whatever  source 
they  originated.  We  therefore  reject  the  application. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  a  communication — I  might  almost  call  it  an  instruction — 
has  been  given  to  me  in  writing  by  my  client,  for  whom  alone,  your  Lordship  knows, 

I  appear  with  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith.  Before  considering  how  I  ought  to  act  upon  it, 
and  especially,  my  Lord,  in  order  that  I  may  in  this  matter  have  due  regard  to  that 
respect  which  I  desire  to  pay  to  the  Court,  I  ask  the  opportunity  of  considering  what 
my  position  is  in  the  matter. 

{The  President.)  Very  well. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  friend  Mr.  Reid  has  some  witnesses  I  know  whom  he  wishes  to 
call.  Whether  they  are  here  now  or  not  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

( The  President.)  Have  you  no  other  witnesses  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  would  think 
it  right  to  allow  Mr.  Houston  to  make  a  statement.  Your  Lordship  yesterday  or  a 
day  or  two  ago,  I  noticed,  (I  did  not  happen  to  be  here)  did  not  allow  Mr.  Houston  to 
make  any  statement  with  reference  to  a  certain  statement.  The  witness  having  been 
re-called  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  would  think  it  right  to  ask  him. 

{The  President.)  Of  course  you  are  entitled  in  the  usual  way  to  re  examine  him. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  not  with  reference  to  anything  Sir  Charles  Russell  has 
put.  It  is  with  reference  to  a  statement  made  in  Court  as  to  an  action  towards  this 
building.  A  statement  was  made  and  your  Lordship  at  the  time  thought  Mr.  Houston 
ought  not  to  make  any  statement.  Being  in  the  box,  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  he  is 
entitled  to  be  asked  whether  or  not- there  was  any  truth’ in  it. 

{The  President.)  Well,  of  course,  I  will  not  interfere  with  a  personal  explanation,  but 
really  I  consider  it  quite  unnecessary. 

93.916.  {The  Attorney-General.)  One  question,  was  there  a  shadow  of  foundation 'for 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  Court  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

( Mr.  Davitt.)  May  I  ask  one  question  ? 

{The  President.)  Well,  what  is  your  question  ? 

93.917.  {Mr.  Davitt.)  Have  you  contributed  any  articles  whatever  to  this  “  Evening 
Post "  during  the  last  month  ? — I  decline  to  answer. 

93.918.  You  decline  to  answer? — I  decline  to  answer. 

{The  President.)  Have  you  any  other  witness  to  call  ? 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  there  is  a  witness  under  cross-examination,  I  understand, 
or  his  cross-examination  was  postponed. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  There  was  a  witness,  McCarthy  ;  I  think  Sir  Henry  James 
asked  yesterday  that  his  cross-examination  should  be  postponed. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  is  in  court. 


Mr.  John  McCarthy  re  called  ;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

93.919.  What  oflEice  did  you  say  you  had  held  in  the  Land  League? — President. 

93.920.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — John  Glinnon. 

93.921.  Where  is  he  ? — He  is  living  in  the  parish. 

93.922.  Did  he  keep  any  books  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

93.923.  No  books  at  ail  ? — The  treasurer  kept  a  book ;  the  account  of  the  subscriptions 
that  would  be  sent  in. 

.  93.924.  Was  there  any  book  in  which  a  list  of  the  committee  would  appear? — No. 

93.925.  Or  any  book  in  which  a  list  of  the  subscribers  would  appear? — The  amount 
of  the  subscription  would  be  handed  in.  They  had  a  small  book.  It  was  put  on  a  leaf. 
Each  collector  had  a  small  book,  in  which  he  put  down  the  name  of  each  person  that 
subscribed  to  it,  and  the  amount  of  that  was  totalled  up  and  handed  in. 

93.926.  And  was  not  a  list  of  the  members  that  had  subscribed  kept  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  ? — No. 

93.927.  No  list  at  all  ? — No  list  at  all. 

93.928.  Then  how  did  you  know  whether  a  man  was  a  member  or  not  ? — Every 
committee  man  knew  himself  that  he  was  appointed. 
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93,929.  And  in  that  •way  alone  ? — In  that  way  alone. 

93*930.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  committee  ? — I  suppose  there  was  a  dozen  or 
11101*0 

93,'931.  What  were  their  names  ? — Well,  I  could  hardly  call  to  mind  their  names 
now.  It  is  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

93.932.  How  do  you  know  that  Jago  was  not?  If  you  do  not  know  who  were,  how 
do  you  know  that  Jago  was  not? — I  know  he  never  was. 

93.933.  How?  Do  you  know  who  the  members  were  ? — I  do. 

93.934.  Who  were  they  ? — If  I  had  thought  this  question  would  have  been  put  to  me 
I  would  have  had  their  names  down. 

93.935.  Where  would  you  get  their  names?— Out  of  my  memory. 

93.936.  Well,  was  your  memory  better  at  home  than  here? — Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was. 

93.937.  Cannot  you  get  them  out  of  your  memory  now  ? — The  treasurer  was  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Gormley,  the  secretary  was  Glinnon.  There  was  a  vice-president,  Pat 
Minson ;  there  was  an  assistant  secretary,  Thomas  Jennings;  there  was  another 
committee  man,  A.ndrew  Murphy. 

93.938.  Any  more? — John  Meahan ;  that  is  another  one. 

93.939.  Did  you  keep  any  books  of  the  National  League  ? — No. 

93.940.  Had  you  no  list  of  members  of  the  National  League  ? — No. 

93.941.  And  no  list  of  the  committee  ? — Nothing  more  than  that  they  were  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

93.942.  But  were  their  names  kept  ? — They  were  not. 

93.943.  No  list  of  names  of  the  committee  ?— No. 

93.944.  In  any  book  ? — In  any  book. 

93.945.  Or  document  ?— No. 

93.946.  Or  members? — No. 

93.947.  Did  you  keep  any  books  at  all  ? — -The  treasurer  would  keep  a  book  of 
account  of  the  moneys  which  were  handed  in  to  him. 

93.948.  Did  you  keep  any  minute  books  ? — No. 

93.949.  Did  you  go  to  America  recently? — A  long  time  ago. 

93.950.  How  long  ago  ?— About  17  years  ago. 

93.951.  From  time  to  time  did  you  pass  resolutions  denouncing  people  by  name  in 
your  League  ? — Some  few  times. 

93.952.  In  1885  and  1886,  did  you  not?— In  1885  and  1886  I  was  president  of  the 
branch. 

93.953.  In  1886,  while  you  were  president,  did  you  not  pass  resolutions  denouncing 
people  by  name  for  landgrabbing  and  other  offences  against  the  League  ? — I  do  not  call 
to  mind.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  there  was. 

93.954.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  local  paper  as  to  the  resolutions  that  were 
passed  ? — Yes. 

93.956.  Who  communicated  to  it? — The  secretary. 

93.956.  Did  he  keep  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  ? — He  did  not  trouble  himself.  I  saw 
them  sometimes  thrown  down,  and  he  kindled  his  pipe  with  them. 

93.957.  Was  no  entry  made  of  those  resolutions  that  were  published  in  the  minute 

book? — No.  _  . 

93.958.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three.  On  the  3rd  July  1886,  in  the 
“  Roscommon  Herald,”  was  not  that  the  paper  in  which  you  usually  published  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  your  League? — Yes. 

93.959.  What  was  the  name  of  your  League  ? — Killoe. 

93.960. 

“  At  a  special  meeting  on  Sunday,  the  27th  instant,  John  Macarthy  occupied 
“  the  chair.  There  were  present,  Edward  Cooney,  vice-president,  John  Mahon, 
“  treasurer,  and  Daniel  Poyntz,  secretary.” 

That  is  not  the  name  you  gave  me? — I  gave  all  those  names  but  Cooney. 

93.961. 

“  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted :  Having  heard  6f 
the  evictions  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cochrane  of  some  poor  labourers  who  were  called 
upon  suddenly  to  perform  a  task  which  was  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  we 
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“  call  upon  all  good  Nationalists  to  endeavour  to  assist  these  poor  men,  and  we 
“  condemn  the  action  of  any  person  who  assists  the  evictor  in  oppressing  them. 

“  We  also  condemn  the  meanness  of  the  action  of  the  people  who  were  holding 
“  communication  with  the  land-grabbers  of  Killnacarrow,  especially  John  Eeilly 
“  and  a  man  named  Neddy  Reynolds,  who  were  reported  to  have  cut  a  grazing  on 
“  the  ground  farm  of  John  Devine.’ 

— Did  you  pass  that  resolution  ? — Yes. 

93,962.  Were  these  men  boycotted? — They  were. 

93  963.  Were  outrages  committed  upon  them  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

93’,964.  Were  not  their  cattle  injured  ?— No. 

93.965.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

93.966.  Were  there  hay  ricks  burnt  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

93*967.  Are  you  certain  ;  after  the  passing  of  that  resolution  was  not  some  outrage 
committed  upon  their  property  ?  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

93,968.  You  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  not  ? — No,  I  will  not. 

93*969*.  I  will  come  to  another  one  on  the  24th  July.  What  was  it  that  these  people 
were*aaked  to  do  that  was  repugnant  to  their  feelings  ? — I  do  not  know.  . 

93.970.  Before  you  boycotted  the  men,  did  you  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
what  they  had  been  asked  to  do  ? — No. 

93.971.  You  did  not? — No. 

93.972.  On  the  24th  July  1886. — 

“  At  a  meeting  at  Ennybegs  on  Sunday  the  18th,  John  Macarthy,  ex-suspect, 

“  president,  occupied  the  chair.” 

That  vpas  you? — Yes. 

93.973. 

“  Some  time  was  occupied  by  John  Maguire,  who  came  before  the  committee 
“  in  order  to  make  restitution  for  the  misdemeanour  he  had  committed.” 

What  was  the  misdemeanour  he  had  committed  ? — He  associated  with  a  land-grabber. 

93.974.  How  ? — He  was  a  friend  of  his. 

93.975.  Who  was  the  land-grabber? — I  think  his  name  was  Davis. 

93.976.  And  this  man  spoke  to  him  ?— Yes. 

93.977.  Was  he  boycotted  for  that  ? — He  was. 

93.978. 

“  Being  unable  to  do  so  he  was  sent  away,  and  could  not  be  re-admitted  into 
“  our  branch.” 

Was  he  not  boycotted  after  that? — I  believe  he  was. 

93.979.  Was  any  outrage  committed  on  his  property  ? — It  was  reported  that  he 
burnt  his  own  house,  and  he  put  in  a  claim  for  compensation,  but  it  was  thrown  out. 

93.980.  His  house  was  burnt  after  that  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or 
after.  That  I  could  not  say. 

93.981.  Did  you  not  say  that  it  had  been  burnt  before  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  before  or  not. 

93.982.  But  his  house  had  been  burnt? — His  house  was  burnt. 

93.983.  And  he  applied  for  compensation  ? — Yes. 

93.984.  Did  he  get  any  compensation  ? — He  did  not. 

93.985.  Who  opposed  him  ? — The  people  that  lived  in  the  townlands  round  there. 
93*986.  Did  the  League  oppose  him  ? — No  ;  of  course  there  were  some  members  of 

the  League  who  did  oppose  everyone  of  the  townlands  round  him. 

93,987. 

“Resolved  that  we  condemn  the  action  of  John  Kelly,  carpenter,  Ferragh, 
“  who  is  doing  the  emergency  work  of  Robert  Taylor,  Corboy,  who  evicted  Michael 
“  Brady  from  his  holding,  and  we  look  upon  any  person  who  aids  and  assists  him 
“  as  enemies  of  our  country.  We  also  condemn  the  action  of  those  parties  who 
“  hold  communication  with  James  Kelly,  Killnacarrow,  in  consequence  of  his 
“  dealings  with  the  land-grabbers,  Howden  and  Hamilton,  of  Killnacarrow, 
“  who  grabbed  the  farms  from  which  the  poor  tenants  were  unjustly  evicted. 
“  We  also  condemn  the  action  of  Michael  Farrell  of  Boher  and  two  men  named 
“  Dooris  out  of  Carrihill,  parish  of  Clonguish,  who  were  mowing  on  a  boycotted 
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“  farm  in  Longford  parish,  and  we  look  upon  any  person  holding  communication 
“  with  them  as  enemies  of  our  League,  and  they  shall  be  forthwith  expelled.” 

Were  those  men  all  boycotted  after  that  ? — I  do  not  call  to  mind  that  they  were. 

93.988.  Do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that  they  were  ? — Well,  I  do  not. 

93.989.  Was  any  outrage  committed  on  their  property  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

93.990.  Are  you  certain  ? — I  do  not  mind  that  I  heard  of  any. 

93.991.  In  the  following  month  of  August  1886,  on  the  2l8t — 

“  Mr.  John  Macarthy,  president,  presided  at  a  meeting  on  Sunday,  the 
“  16th  inst.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — That  we 
“  condemn  the  action  of  those  Quinns  of  Kilterrehar,  who  took  possession  of 
“  the  houses  of  those  unfortunate  tenants  who  had  been  unjustly  evicted  by 
“  that  tyrant,  J.  D.  Cochrane.” 

Was  not  Mr.  Cochrane’s  hay  burnt? — I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

93.992.  Or  his  cattle  injured  ? — Not  that  I  ever  heard. 

93.993. 

“We  also  condemn  the  action  of  the  following  persons  who  are  mowing 
“  meadows  for  John  Kelly,  Farragh,  who  is  doing  the  emergency  work  of  Robert 
“  Taylor,  Corboy.” 

And  then  follows  a  list  of  six  names. 

“  Any  person  holding  communication  with  those  men  shall  be  forthwith 
“  expelled  from  our  branch.” 

Were  these  men  boycotted  after  this  ? — No. 

93.994.  These  men  were  not  ? — They  were  not. 

93.995.  Are  you  certain  of  it  ? — I  am  quite  certain. 

93.996.  There  is  a  similar  resolution  on  the  11th  September  1886,  Killoe  : 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  branch  at  Ennybegs,  the  following  resolution  was 
“  adopted  and  passed  unanimously: — That  we  protest  and  most  emphatically 
“  condemn  the  conduct  of  James  Kelly,  Killnacarrow,  and  his  wife,  for  still 
“  holding  communication  with  land-grabbers.” 

What  had  those  persons  done,  the  Kellys?— They  were  communicating  with  the 
person  who  took  an  evicted  farm. 

93.997.  That  is  speaking  to  him  ?— Yes. 

93.998.  Were  they  boycotted  ? — Well,  they  were  not. 

93.999.  The  Kellys  ? — No. 

94,000.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Kellys  were  not  boycotted  ? — I  do. 

94,001.  During  the  time  that  you  were  president  of  this  League,  were  there  not  a 
number  of  other  resolutions  as  well  as  those  published  in  the  papers  passed  in  that 
League  condemning  persons? — I  do  not  mind  of  any. 

94,002.  You  say  you  have  no  book  at  all  in  which  it  will  appear  what  resolutions 
were  in  fact  passed? — No. 

9-1,003.  While  you  were  president  of  this  League  there  were  a  good  many  out¬ 
rages,  threatening  letters,  and  others  committed  in  your  parish  ? — I  did  not  hear  of 
them. 

94,004.  You  cannot  say  whether  they  were  or  not? — I  cannot. 

94,005.  I  think  I  saw  you  reading  your  evidence  out  of  a  book  yesterday? — No. 
94,006.  Had  you  a  note-book  with  you  ? — Not  any. 

94,007.  Had  you  no  book  that  you  were  reading  your  evidence  out  of  yesterday  ? — 
Not  one,  no  more  than  I  have  now. 

94,008.  Had  you  a  paper  reading  it  out  ? — I  never  took  out  a  paper  in  this  court 
yesterday. 

94,009.  After  Jago  was  examined,  was  his  evidence  shown  to  you  ? — I  saw  it  in  the 
public  paper. 

94,010.  But  was  not  a  proof  of  his  evidence  sent  over  to  you  ? — Yes,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago. 

94,011.  And  did  you  endeavour  to  investigate  whether  it  was  true  or  not  ? — Well,  it 
was  often  investigated  by  the  people  round  the  neighbourhood. 
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94,012.  The  people  round  about?— Yes. 

94,013.  Did  you  consult  with  many  people  about  it? — 1  went  to  the  committee  on 
the  following  day ;  although  I  am  not  a  member  for  the  last  two  years,  I  got  it  on 
Saturday,  and  I  went  on  the  following  Sunday  to  the  committee,  1  left  that  before 

them. 

94  014.  And  did  they  assist  in  discovering  any  evidence  to  refute  Jago’s  statement? 
— Well,  no. 

94  015.  You  said  at  the  time  this  outrage  was  committed  at  Scanlan’s  house,  the 
Land  League  had  been  suppressed  for  six  weeks  ? — Yes,  six  or  seven  weeks  ;  it  might 
be  only  four  for  that  matter. 

94,016.  It  might  be  four  weeks? — Yes. 

94,017.  Did  you  continue  to  hold  meetings  after  the  suppression  ? — No,  not  one ;  not 
a  meeting  was  ever  held  after  it  was  suppressed. 

94,018.  The  Land  League  ? — No. 

94,019.  Did  the  people  who  had  been  members  of  the  Land  League  continue  to  meet 
together  ? — No. 

94,020.  Or  some  of  them  ? — Some  of  them,  they  would  meet  at  the  chapel,  that  is  all 
the  way. 

94,021.  That  is  the  place  the  Land  League  meetings  used  to  beheld? — Yes,  that  was 
not  the  chapel  I  attended.  I  never  went  down  to  it  from  that  day  it  was  suppressed 
until  I  was  arrested  as  a  suspect. 

{Mr.  Beid.)  I  have  nothing  to  ask  you. 

{Mr.  LocTcwood.)  I  had,  as  my  friend  said  yesterday,  one  witness  at  any  rate  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Harris,  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  may  be  aware,  has  been  detained 
by  litigation  in  Ireland.  I  see  that  the  action  in  which  he  is  engaged  has  terminated, 
and  he  is  not  here. 

{The  President.)  But  you  expect  him. 

{Mr.  Lochwood.)  I  did  expect  him  here,  and  I  do  expect  him  here  i  but,  my  Lord,  in 
his  absence  I  had  asked  that  a  communication  should  be  made  to  the  authorities  with 
regard  to  Dr.  Tanner.  I  have  just  inquired,  and  I  understand  that  he  has  not  yet 
arrived.  No  blame  is  attached  to  any  authority  in  respect  to  _  that,  because  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  Dr.  Tanner  would  not  be  required  this  week,  and  I  so  intimated,  I  believe, 
to  Mr.  Cunninghame. 

{The  Secretary.)  He  was  to  be  brought  on  Tuesday,  my  Lord ;  that  was  the  day 
indicated. 

{Mr.  Lochwood.)  We  were  anxious  not  to  bring  him  over  here  until  the  opportunity 
for  calling  him  had  arrived.  So  far  as  the  gentlemen  for  whom  I  appear  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  have  no  further  witness  here  to  call  before  your  Lordship.  My  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  has  just  now  made  a  statement  to  the  Court  with  regard  to  his 
position,  and  the  consideration  of  it,  and  I  wish,  of  course,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  my  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell.  I  intend  to,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  see  your  object  in  informing  me  of  that.  Now,  Mr.  Reid, 
have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

{Mr.  Beid.)  As  I  said  yesterday,  there  were  two  witnesses  to  be  called.  I  included 
the  one  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Harris,  whose  verdict  was  only  given  last 
night.  We  lull  expected  him  to  be  here.  He  was  kept,  I  suppose,  for  that  reason,  but 
we  still  hope  that  he  will  be  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  nothing  to 
prevent  him.  Another  witness  I  should  desire  to  call  is  at  present  unwell,  but  in 
regard  to  him  I  still  have  hope  of  being  able  to  call  him.  He  is  one  of  those  who  I 
represent,  Mr.  O’ Kelly. 

{The  President.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  no  other  witness,  either  of  you? 

{Mr.  Beid.)  As  I  told  your  Lordship,  we  only  had  two. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?  Do  you  mind  mentioning  him  ? 
{Mr.  Beid.)  Mr.  O’ Kelly. 
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(^Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  know  J.  J.  0  Kelly. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  have  called  some  of  the  members,  and  really  think  that  we  have 
called  all  against  whom  anything  important  has  been  stated  with  the  exception  of  those 
■jiiTfyo.  I  think  that  that  is  the  case. 

{The  President.)  Very  well,  then;  if  so,  we  must  adjourn. 

{Mr.  Reid.)  I  am  sorry  for  the  loss  of  any  time,  but  I  think  that  will  be  the  best 
way.  We  have  every  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Harris  is  coming. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  understands  that  Mr.  Harris’ 
action  only  terminated  last  night. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  my  Lords  quite  understood  it. 

{The  President.)  I  quite  understand  that.  I  understand  you  are  expecting  him  to 
be  here. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  expect  Mr.  Harris  will  be  here,  and  I  expect  to  call  him  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  says  he  could  not  be  here  unless 
he  had  started  already. 

{The  President.)  Well,  under  the  circumstances,  he  will  come  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
can.  Of  course  you  expect  he  will  be  here. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  Very  well,  then,  we  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next. 


Adjourned  to  Tuesday  16th  July  at  10.30. 


{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Mj  Lords,  it  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  your  Lordships  that 
on  Friday  last  I  stated  that  I  had  received  from  my  client,  Mr.  Parnell,  a  written 
communication  which  practically  amounted  to  an  instruction  of  a  certain  character. 
"The  instruction  was  in  point  of  fact  an  instruction  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Asquith 
and  myself  have  no  longer  any  authority  to  represent  Mr.  Parnell  at  this  inquiry,  and 
it  was  desired  that  we  should  cease  to  represent  him.  We  thought  for  several  reasons, 
one  of  which  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordship  indeed,  viz.,  respect  to  the  Cour^,  that  wm 
ought  not  at  once  to  act  upon  that  communication,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that 
Mr.  Parnell  should  have  a  fuller  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter.  That 
opportunity  he  has  had.  He  has  informed  us  that  he  has  fully  considered  the  matter, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  have  received  from  him,  in  writing,  definite  instructions  that 
we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  represent  him  on  this  inquiry,  and  my  duty  which 
now  remains,  my  Lord, 'is  simply  and  respectfully  to  convey  that  information  to  the 
Court. 

[The  President.)  I  need  scarcely  say  it  is  with  great  regret  we  hear  that  you  aud 
Mr.  Asquith  are  withdrawn  from  this  case,  because  we  should,  of  course,  have 
continued  to  receive  that  assistance  from  you  both  which  we  have  had  during  the 
progress  of  the  inquiry.  Of  course,  Mr.  Parnell  is  able  to  withdraw  his  retainer  from 
you,  though  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  and  Mr.  Asquith,  that  Mr.  Parnell  remains 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  I  have  an  application  to  make  to  your  Lordships  on  my  own  behalf. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings,  some  nine  months  ago,  I  was  served 
with  a  summons  by  Mr.  Soames  directing  me  to  attend  here  from  day  to  day  until  the 
termination  of  these  proceedings,  to  give  evidence  when  called  upon.  I  went  into  the 
box  after  the  explosion  of  the  letters  portion  of  the  case,  and  denied  their  genuineness 
and  authenticity  upon  oath.  I  again  went  into  the  box  some  three  months  since, 
immediately  after  the  Easter  recess.  I  was  examined  and  cross-examined  during  six 
days,  four  days  of  that  time  having  been  taken  up  by  my  cross-  examinatmn,  aud  at 
the  close  of  the  cross-examination,  on  my  re-examination,  the  Attorney-General  in 
reply  to  your  Lordships  asked  that  his  cross-examination,  with  regard  to  certain 
cheque  blocks,  which  I  handed  in  to  the  Court  during  my  cross-examination,  should 
be  deferred  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  inquiry  with  regard  to  certain  of 
them  which  I  read  out  to  your  Lordships.  Thai-  is  now,  I  believe,  nearly  three  months 
since,  and  the  application  I  have  most  respectfully  to  make  to  your  Lordships  is  that 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  appoint  a  day  for  my  further  cross-examination,  or  else 
discharge  me  from  further  attendance  at  this  Court.  I  should  wish,  if  it  suited  your 
Lordships’  convenience,  that  this  cross-examination  should  take  place  before  next 
Friday,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  a  public  engagement  which  I  had  postponed  to 
that  day,  in  the  hope  that  any  cross-examination  would  then  be  over. 

{The  President.)  We  will  endeavour  to  meet  your  convenience  Mr.  Parnell. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  May  I  first  say  that  we  will  endeavour  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell’s 
convenience  in  the  matter.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  take  it 
before  Thursday.  I  will  remind  your  Lordships  exactly  how  the  matter  arose  ;  it  was 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  matters  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  referred  to,  but  with 
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reference  to  an  examination  of  the  accounts  which  was  going  on  before  Mr.  Cun- 
nynghame,  and  your  Lordships  concurred  in  the  view  that  it  was  desirable  rhat  any 
further  question’  should  be  put  when  we  were  able  to  put  them  completely.  Mr.  Parnell, 
I  believe,  communicated  to  Mr.  Soames  some  short  time  ago,  and  asked  him  to  give 
him  notice  of  when  he  would  be  required  to  attend.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Soames 
indicated  to  Mr.  Parnell  that  he  would  certainly  give  him  sufficient  notice.  I  will 
endeavour  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  ask  Mr.  Parnell  the  questions  I  wish  to  put  to  him 
on  Thursdav  if  he  desires  to  have  it  upon  that  day,  if  not,  I  will  endeavour  to  meet 
his  convenience  as  far  as  possible  by  giving  him  three  or  four  days’  notice,  and  also 
selecting  a  day  convenient  for  him  to  attend. 

(The  President.)  Do  I  understand  Thursday  will  suit  your  convenience? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  the  question  at  once,  the 
matter  has  not  been  gone  into  before  Mr.  Cunnynghame,  if  1  can  I  will  take  it  upon 
Thursday. 

{The  President.)  Supposing  it  could  not  be  taken  on  Thurs'‘'ay,  you  spoke  of  an 
engagement,  at  what  time  after  the  engagement  should  you  be  free,  Mr.  Parnell  ? 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  I  should  be  free  at  any  time.  My  object  in  making  the  application 
was  that  I  wish  my  cross-examination  should  be  concluded  before  I  undertake  my 
public  duties  again,  my  duties  in  the  country. 

{The  President.)  As  I  have  said,  we  will  endeavour  to  meet  your  convenience ;  but 
when  will  you  be  in  a  position  to  say  whether  Thursday  will  do,  Mr.  Attorney  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  find  out  in  the  course  of  the  day,  my  Lord. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  Thursday  would  suit  me  perfectly. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  had  intended  to  rise  immediately  a^ter  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  but  inasmuch  as  your  Lordship  commenced  to  speak  I  did  not  think 
it  was  respectful  to  do  so.  I  have  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  those  gentlemen 
whom  I  have  represented  have  communicated  to  me  likewise  definite  instructions,  which 
leave  me  no  authority  or  right  whatever  to  appear  before  your  Lordships  any  longer. 
I  have  to  state  to  your  Lordships  this,  that  I  was  under  an  engagement  that 
Mr.  O’Kelly  should  be  called.  He  is  one  whom  I  represented.  Mr.  O’Kelly  is  now 
in  Court,  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  arise.  I  have  one  other  matter  alone 
to  state  'further,  and  that  is  that  a  promise  was  given,  as  I  understand,  repeated  on 
Friday,  by  Mr.  Soames  to  communicate  the  payments  to  the  witnesses  which  he  had 
made,  and  which  he  had  promised  to  give  in  answer  to  a  question  by  myself.  He 
referred  to  a  correspondence  with  me,  which  of  course  I  shall  be  only  too  glad,  if  your 
Lordships  think  proper,  shall  be  seen  by  the  Court. 

{The  President.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Wo  hope  that  those  payments  will  be  presented  to  your 
Lordship 

{The  President.)  You  are  assuming  rather  an  inconsistent  position  Mr.  Reid,  what 
you  have  said  is  no  longer  said  as  counsel. 

{Mr.  Loclcwood.)  My  Lord,  what  I  have  to  say  is  very  much  the  same  as  what  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  has  said.  Those  who  are  associated  with  me  in  this  case — 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Hart — have  received  an  intimation  from  those  whom 
Ave  have  represented  that  they  do  not  desire  us  to  represent  them  any  longer  in  this 
inquiry. 

My  Lords,  on  the  last  occasion  your  Lordships  may  remember  that  I  spoke  of 
Mr.  MattheAV  Harris,  and  of  my  intention  to  call  him.  If  I  had  the  authority  as 
counsel  to  call  him  now  I  should  have  done  so.  My  Lords,  I  trust  that  I  am  not 
going  beyond  Avhat  I  am  entitled  to  do  when  I  tell  your  Lordships  that  he  is  here. 

My  Lords,  one  other  matter.  I  made  an  application  to  your  Lordships  with  regard 
to  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Tanner ;  inasmuch  as  your  Lordships,  in  accordance  with 
that  request  by  me,  made  an  order  which  has  resulted  in  his  being  brought  over,  I 
may  state  that  he  is  also  here.  Further,  I  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of  those  members 
Avhom  I  rejiresent,  and  indeed,  I  think  I  may  say  it  if  my  learned  friend  will  pei'mit 
me  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  represents,  that  they  are  all  willing  to  pay  every 
respect  to  any  summons  from  this  Court  to  attend  to  give  your  Lordships  any 
information  which  your  Lordships  may  desire. 

{The  President.)  The  position  of  things  is  in  no  way  altered,  but  as  I  have  already 
.expressed  it,  avo  haA-e  the  misfortune  to  be  no  longer  assisted  by  Counsel  who  haAm 
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been  before  us.  The  persons  represented  by  those  Counsel  have  to  take  those  steps 
which  they  think  they  ought  to  take,  amongst  other  things,  to  tender  themselves  as 
witnesses.  I  have  no  observation  to  make  on  that. 

[The  Counsel  and  parties  then  left  the  Court.'\ 

If  I  rightly  understand  the  position  of  things,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  whom  I  think  was  first 
mentioned,  is  here. 

{Mr.  O' Kelly.)  I  am  here,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  Do  you  desire  to  give  evidence  ? 

{Mr.  O' Kelly.)  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  questions  that  are  put  to  me. 


Mr.  James  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  sworn. 

94,022.  {The  President.)  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything? — I  have  nothing  to  say,  my 
Lord.  I  understand  that  certain  charges  are  made  against  me  in  this  Commission. 
Any  question  that  the  Attorney -General  puts  to  me  in  reference  to  these  charges  or  to 
any  charges  which  are  lying  against  me  I  am  willing  to  answer. 

94,023.  {The  President.)  Then  you  do  not  desire  to  tender  any  evidence  upon  your 
own  account  ? — I  have  no  evidence  to  tender. 

{The  President.)  Then,  Mr.  Attorney,  have  you  any  questions  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Of  course  this  statement  of  Mr.  O’Kelly  places  us  in  this  position. 
As  a  rule  you  have  to  cross-examine  a  witness  upon  testimony  which  he  has  given. 
The  cross-examination  goes  to  attack  the  testimony  given  in  chief,  but  if  the  witness 
goes  into  the  box  and  is  sworn — I  understand  Mr.  O’Kelly  is  sworn. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  I  had  him  sworn. 

{Sir  PL.  James.)  There  is  the  power  to  cross-examine,  a  power  which  I  think  in  this 
case  there  would  be  no  objection  to  exercise,  though  Mr.  O’Kelly  has  given  no  evidence 
in  chief. 

{The  President.)  Oh,  yes  ;  he  tenders  himself  for  that  purpose. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

94,024.  I  believe  you  are  a  Member  of  Parliament  ? — For  Roscommon. 

94,025.  When  did  you  enter  Parliament  ? — In  1880. 

94,026.  Will  you  tell  me  Mr.  Kelly - ? — O’Kelly. 

94,027.  I  beg  your  pardon— will  you  tell  me  when  it  was  you  first  took  part  in  what 
I  may  call  political  affairs  ? — About  I860. 

94,028.  I  gather  from  that  you  would  have  been  a  very  young  man  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes,  scarcely  a  man  at  all. 

94,029.  What  was  the  first  step  you  took  in  political  action? — Well,  I  joined  first 
the  Brotherhood,  one  of  the  political  public  organisations,  after  that  I  joined  the 
Fenian  body. 

94,030.  What  was  the  first  political  organisation  you  joined  ? — I  forget  the  name 
of  it — it  was  a  public  organisation  in  Dublin  known  as  some  brotherhood  or  other — 
St.  Patrick’s  Brotherhood,  I  think. 

94,031.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  it  had  political  objects  in  view? — Yes,  it 
was  a  Nationalist  organisation. 

94,032.  What  you  term  a  Nationalist  organisation  'i- — Yes. 

94,033.  I  will  not  trouble  you  very  much  about  this  early  organisation.  When  did 
you  join  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ?-r-About  1860 — in  the  latter  part  of  I860 — towards 
the  close  of  1860. 

94,034.  Was  that  in  Dublin  you  joined  it? — In  Dublin. 

94,035.  Can  you  give  me  the  form  of  oath  which  you  took  on  joining  the  Feaiau 
Brotherhood  ? — It  is  the  usual  oath  which  has  been  produced  in  this  Court  several 
times. 
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94,036.  May  I  take  it  that  it  was  the  oath  produced  by  Le  Caron  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  exactly  ;  it  is  well  known ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  the  exact  words, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  oath  was  that  we  undertook  to  take  up  arms,  if  we  were  called 
upon,  to  fight  for  the  republic,  with  that  object. 

94,037.  Have  you  had  in  your  possession  any  constitution  of  the  Fenian  Brother¬ 
hood  ? — No. 

94,038.  Never? — Never. 

94,039.  Have  you  never  seen  it  ? — I  never  recollect  having  seen  it.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ;  the  organisation  that  we  belonged  to  was  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,. which  was  a  distinct  organisation;  it  was  generally 
talked  of  as  the  Fenian  organisation. 

94,040.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  Fenian? — I  said  Fenian,  because  it  is  a  common 
expression. 

94,041.  Now,  will  you  make  it  a  little  more  particular.  You  said  in  your  statement 
you  joined  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood? — The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

94,042.  Which  is  not  the  same,  although  it  may  be  popularly  known  as  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

94,043.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  you  joined,  that  I  still 
take  it  as  being  in  the  year  1860  ? — Yes. 

94,044.  Have  you  never  seen  any  constitution  of  that  Brotherhood  ? — I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  any.  Later  on,  perhaps,  after  1867,  I  think  there  was  some 
constitution  written,  but  it  was  not  generally  circulated  amongst  the  members.  I  have 
no  distinct  remembrance  of  having  seen  it. 

94,045.  I  must  press  you,  if  you  will  tell  me,  as  far  as  your  memory  goes  up  to  the 
present  time  vou  have  never  seen  any  written  statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  body 
to  which  you  belonged? — Well,  as  the  organisation  was  originally  established,  there 
was  no  written  constitution  that  I  ever  knew  of.  I  believe  that  later  on  after  the 
rising  of  1867,  when  the  Fenian  organisation  was  reorganised,  when  we  come  to  that 
period,  then  there  was  a  constitution,  but  I  have  no  distinct  remembrance  of  it,  except 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  constitution  adopted. 

94,046.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  what  you  have  said,  that  there  was  a  period  before 
1867’when  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  existed  under  certain  conditions  ?— Yes. 

94,047.  Of  course  you  are  not  speaking  definitely  ? — Quite  so;  it  was  that  I  had  in 
my  mind  when  I  made  you  the  answer  as  to  the  earlier  period. 

94,048.  What  did  occur  in  the  year  1867  ?— The  rising  or  attempting  rising  took 
place  that  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  organisation  and  a  reorganising.  When  the 
reorganisation  took  place  there  was  a  constitution  adopted,  and  from  that  period  the 
constitution  did  exist,  but  although  I  am  aware  that  it  is,  and  I  must  have  seen  that 
constitution,  I  have  no  very  distinct  remembrance  of  it. 

94,049.  I  will  commence  with  the  period  of  1867.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in 
this  body,  call  it  what  you  will,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  or  Fenian  organi¬ 
sation  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  were  you  on  the  governing  body?— I  was  after  1867 
and  in  1867  too. 

94,050.  What  was  it? — I  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  which 
organised  the  rising.  I  was  elected  during  the  rising  to  replace  one  of  the  members 
who  had  been  arrested ;  then  on  the  conclusion  of  the  rising,  on  the  failure  of  the 
rising,  when  the  new  organisation  was  established,  the  supreme  council,  I  became  a 
member  of  it. 

94,051.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  ? — Well,  it  was  towards  the  end  of  1867. 

94,052.  That  would,  of  course,  be  the  governing  body  of  the  supreme  council?— 
That  was  the  governing  body. 

94,053.  Was  there  any  executive  council  in  addition  to  the  supreme  council  ?— 
No. 

94,054.  That  was  the  only  governing  body  ?— That  was  tlje  only  governing  body  in 
my  time. 

94,055.  Then  what  period  of  time  did  you  continue  a  member  of  the  governing 
body? — Until  1870,  that  is  until  the  close  of  1870. 

94,056.  And  then  what  occurred  after  that  ?— After  that  I  know  nothing  about  them. 
I  went  to  the  French  army  in  1870,  and  on  leaving  the  army  returned  to  England,  and 
from  England  I  ivent  to  America;  from  that  time  I  have  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  Irish  Repubhcan  Brotherhood. 
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q4  0^7  I  wish  to  get  from  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  these  dates  a  little  more  par- 

ticuMv  Whl  you  live  me  the  period  of  1870  when  you  " 

French  war  ?-TLarfs  the  close  of  1870.  .1  cannot  quite  tell  you  the  date-I  haye  a 

™?4  058’Tefaowhtfhte  of  the  French  war,  that  would  be  about  the  period 
pro^bX;  DO  you 

tish  Republican  Brothenbood  in  Ireland,  or 

°W?wili”oaU  it  the  United  Kingdom  ? — That  is  definite  enough. 
ttm.  You  have  bad  no - l-No  political  connexion  with  them  whateyer  since  I 

'^'gi'oef  What  do  you  include  in  the  word  political  ?-Any  connexion  whateyer  with 
their’ action  nolitically  or  any  action  whateyer  with  tnem. 

94  062  Ymi  are  sure  of  that  Mr.  O'Kelly?— Perfectly  certain.  u 

otoel;  Ce  you  been  in  communication  with  any  persons  who  haye  been  intro- 
‘^T4!&A'up'to°wha\“CTiod^rn  1870  you  in  such  communication ?— Until  the 

“94,065^  I  nndSnd  from  you,  your  memory  as  to  the  date  would  not  be  accurate? 
“S“maritekethe  end  of  the  year?-You  may  take  the  end  of  the  year 

^®94;067.  I  am  taking  it  from  you-I  may  take  it  from  you  as  being  correct  ?-Yes, 

Up  to  that  time  had  you  been  importing  arms  into  Ireland  ?— The  men 
under  my  orders  liad  been  importing. 

94070  if  want  really  to  get  the  facts  from  you — on  the  25th  February  1871,  y°“ 

leayt’ toerpool  for  New  York  ?— I  did— at  least  I  assume  that  the  date  is  correct  about 

that  period.  ^  ^  the  same  incident-you 

osleii  in  the  steamship  ‘‘China  ”  i — I  sailed  in  some  ship,  I  do  not  remember  the  name. 
94  072  Were^n^^^  by  the  name  of  John  Smith  ?-I  belieye  so. 

94  07^  And  rre  fou  then  arrested  1-No,  but  they  tried  to  arrest  me  ;  they  took 
possesion  ff  some  bfggage  which  they  alleged  belonged  to  me,  and  they  wanted  me 

‘%fo?rWatlL”t'war™l'?-No^  t  t  Yes 

94  075'  But  they  took  possession  of  certain  articles  belonging  to  you  l-Yes^ 

94  076  You  say  you  Lieyed  you  were  going  under  the  name  of  John  Smith  - 
w!lU  tiiink  so.  Vam  not  quite  sure  what  was  the  name.  I  was  not  trayelling  under 

™^4,077.  It  was  a  name  which  you  had  assumed  1— Yes.  ^ _ 

078  You  had  passed  by  other  names  before,  i  thin  .  > . 

04070’  Had  vou  passed  by  the  name  of  Martin?— Yes,  James  Martin. 

94,080!  Was  thai  the  only  Christian  name  with  the  name  of  Martin  you  passe  y  . 

— That  was  the  only  one.  ry  ^  •  -iv7  ?  Vixa 

94,081.  Had  you  been  known  as  Captain  MarOn  Yes. 

04  082  Did  vou  also  pass  under  the  name  of  Burke  .  JNo.  _ 

04  083 '  Or  any  other  name  ?— I  have  no  remembrance  of  ever  having  passed  under 
anyf;S  name  Lcept  Martin-except  on  going  to  America.  I  mean  generally  I  was 

known  as  Martin.  j.  j.i  4 

04  084  T  will  take  vour  answer.  Is  your  memory  such  that  causes  you  to  say  that 
you  rrtnofte  na^.but  the  name  i  Martin,  and  that  name  I  put  to  you,  John 
Smith  I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  other  name. 

94  086.  You  neyer  passed  by  the  name  of  Burke  l-Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

94!o86.  Is  that  so,  that  you  never  passed  under  the  name  of  Burke  ?  I  never  passei 
under  the  name  of  Burke.  ,  c  p  ,i 

of  f^iL^  xuri^gt  br:r  f^f  Xn— 
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refer  to.  Did  you  know  anybody 
at  this  period  of  time  I  could 


documents.  The  witness  has  been  subpoenaed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  release,  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  documents  here. 

94,087.  I  think  in  the  month  of  January  1871  you  had  been  at  Havre,  had  you  not 
—Yes. 

94,088.  Just  see,  Mr.  O’ Kelly,  whether  that  was  one  of  the  documents  which  was 
taken  from  you.  {A  document  ivas  handed  to  the  witness)  ? — I  have  no  remembrance 
of  it ;  I  could  not  tell ;  I  do  not  recognise  the  name ;  it  is  addressed  to  my  name 
certainly,  but  I  cannot  say.  I  have  forgotten  my  spectacles,  and  I  cannot  recognise 
it,  curiously,  I  do  not  recognise  the  name  either.  It  must  have  been  addressed  to  me, 
but  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  person.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  to 
me.  Is  it  of  importance  ? 

94,089.  Yes,  it  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  another  matter  ?— Will  you  give 

me  the  printed  extract  ? 

94,090.  I  have  an  extract  of  the  portion  that  I 
living  at  128,  Penton  Place,  Kennington  ? — Well, 
scarcely  answer  you  that. 

94,091.  You  had  been  staying  in  London? — Yes. 

94,092.  I  gather  shortly  before  ? — Yes.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

94,093.  This  is  the  28th  of  January  1871;  that  must  be  the  po.stmark? — Well, 
I  was  not  very  much  in  London  at  that  time.  It  was  only  a  run  across  from  France, 
probably. 

94,094.  Putting  it  to  you,  do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  David  Murphy  ? — 
Yes. 

94,095.  Did  he  pass  by  the  name  of  John  Kelly  ? — I  have  no  remembrance. 

94,096.  Tell  me — I  am  afraid  I  am  appealing  in  vain  to  you  if  you  have  not  got 
your  glasses  ? — I  regret  it.  But  I  had  very  little  communication  with  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  whether  this  was  in  his  handwriting. 

I  have  no  remembrance  of  his  handwriring.  I  knew  Murphy  very  well,  but  I  had 
very  little  communication  with  him,  and  at  this  period  of  time  I  could  not  say  whether 
that  was  his  handwriting  or  not. 

94,097.  You  asked  me  to  read  this  to  you ; — 

The  goods  you  were  so  anxious  about  have  been  sent  off  all  right.” 

Had  there  been  any  goods  about  which  you  had  been  very  anxious? — No,  not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

94,098.  At  that  time  were  you  giving  orders  for  goods  to  be  sent? — No,  I  think  not. 

I  think  my  communication  with  it  had  ceased  towards  the  end. 

94,099.  Allow  me  to  finish  my  question,  that  I  may  get  it  on  the  note.  Had  you 
given  directions  for  goods  to  be  sent  off  to  Ireland? — Of  course,  up  to  the  moment 
that  I  left  for  the  French  army  I  had  been  directing  the  men  who  were  sending  the 
arms  into  Ireland.  There  is  no  secret  about  that  at  all. 

94.100.  Taking  this  date  to  be  the  28th  of  January  1871,  you  see  this  brings  us  in 
relation  to  matters  which  would  happen  about  the  end  of  1870.  Do  you  see  that 
would  bring  us  to  events  that  may  have  happened  at  this  time : — 

The  goods  you  were  so  anxious  about  have  been  sent  off  all  right.” 

In  inverted  commas  ; — 

“  Carrol  &  Walsh.” 

Do  you  know  anything  about  those  persons  ? — I  do,  I  know  them  both. 

94.101.  Were  those  agents  you  had  used  for  sending  arms  into  Ireland  ? — They 
were  agents,  yes. 

.  94,102. 

“  We  are  in  a  fix  at  the  present.  Neither  Farrell  or  Walsh  will  do  anythino- 
“  for  us  till  they  are  paid.” 

— That  is  evidently,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  a  letter  written  to  me  after  I  had 
given  up  the  direction  of  the  movement,  after  I  had  left  the  movement. 

94,103.  I  am  not  differing  from  you  on  that  point? — I  am  wanting  to  explain  to 
you.  You  want  to  know  about  this  letter,  and  it  is  evidently  a  letter  of  someone 
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writing  to  me  about  things  that  had  occurred  some  time  before,  complaining  or 
probably  asking  me  to  take  some  step  to  put  something  right  that  had  gone  wrong 

after  J.  had  left.  .  i  • 

94.104.  I  will  not  discuss  that  with  you.  What  would  be  the  proper  complexion 
to  put  on  it,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so  ?  I  want  to  know  as  to  the  past.  Had 
you  employed  Farrell  and  Walsh  to  import  arms  into  Ireland? — I  have  already  told 

you  so. 

94.105.  Was  the  Christian  name  of  that  man  Thomas  Walsh  ?— It  was. 

94.106.  Was  he  afterwards  arrested  and  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court? — 

He  was. 

94.107.  It  is  the  same  Thomas  Walsh? — The  same  Thomas  Walsh, 

94.108.  If  my  memory  is  right,  he  was  arrested  in  1882,  July  1882  ? — I  forget  the 
date,  but  I  know  he  was  arrested  for  sending  arms. 

94.109.  The  charge  was  for  importing  arms  shortly  before  ? — Yes.  You  see  that 
letter  is  not  Vv'ritten  to  Martin — the  letter  you  have  in  your  hand — as  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  period  in  which  I  was  directing  those  men.  It  was 
written  to  me  probably  when  I  was  in  the  army,  or  after  I  had  gone  to  France. 

94.110.  You  are  perfectly  accurate  in  that  statement.  It  is  addressed  to  you  here 
at  the  end  of  the  letter,  Mr.  James  O’Kelly,  in  yonr  proper  name ;  therefore,  that  may 
be  so.  You  had  been  to  Havre,  and  were  going  to  America.  I  am  speaking  of  what 
occurred  before  you  went.  Then  there  is  this  matter  I  wish  to  ask  you  about 

“  By  the  way,  what  about  the  night  glass  you  used  to  have  here,  ? 

Yes. 

94.11 1.  Does  that  convey  to  you  anything  in  relation  to  arms  and  revolvers? — No 
it  was  a  very  powerful  field  glass  which  I  had. 

94.112. 

“  By  the  way,  what  about  the  night  glass  you  used  to  have  here.  You  told 
“  me  io  get  it  ”  ? 

Yes. 

94.113. 

“  On  asking  Walsh  and  Farrell  they  said  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 

“  If  you  have  brought  it  away  in  a  mistake  send  it  back  like  a  decent  cove,  as  we 
“  require  it  very  much  these  nights.” 

Was  that  a  field  glass  ? — Yes,  a  field  glass  which  was  used  on  the  river  in  embarking 
arms. 

94.114.  At  night  ? — At  night. 

94.115.  You  used  while  embarking  arms  ? — It  was  used  by  the  men  in  the  boats  who 
embarked  the  arms  here  in  London. 

94.116. 

“  Should  you  have  left  it  with  anyone  here  tell  me  with  whom,  and  I  shall 
“  get  it.” 

— Yes,  quite  so. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  O’Kelly  is  not  at  present  represented  by  counsel.  Perhaps  the 
whole  letter  should  be  read,  anyhow,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  that  is  material 
besides  what  I  have  read,  but  it  had  better  be  all  read  ? — Just  as  you  please. 

94.117. 

“  Dear  Friend,  128,  Penton  Place,  Kennington,  London. 

“  I  WAS  expecting  to  have  a  letter  from  you  before  this,  telling  us  about  your 
“  trip  across,  and  what  length  of  time  you  intended  to  remain  in  Havre,  &c.,  &c. 
“  The  goods  you  were  anxious  about  have  been  sent  off  all  right.” 

_ They  were  arms  piobably  I  had  left  in  the  depot,  wuen  I  had  left ,  and  I  was 

naturally  anxious  they  should  not  be  seized  before  they  were  delivered.  I  felt  myself 
responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  I  handed  over  the  arms  that  were  in  the  depot 
when  I  left,  and  I  was  anxious  about  these  arms  getting  safely  to  their  destination. 
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94.118.  That  is  very  frank  of  you  to  tell  us  that? — Certainly;  that  is  what  I  am 
here  for. 

94.119.  I  did  not  say  that  satirically  for  a  moment.  This  is  a  true  description  of 
what  you  felt  about  these  arms  : — 

“  The  goods  you  felt  so  anxious  about  have  been  sent  ofp  all  right.  We  are 
“  rather  in  a  fix  at  present.  JSeither  Farrell  nor  Walsh  will  do  anything  for  me 
“  until  they  are  paid.  This  would  have  been  done  before  now  had  not  Jim  been 
“  under  the  impression  that  you  would  settle  with  them. 

Who  was  them? — I  do  not  know,  besides,  I  would  not  tell  you  if  I  did  know. 

94.120.  I  pass  that  over. 

“  When  you  got  that  last  remittance - ” 

— I  will  tell  you  anything  about  myself. 

94.121.  I  will  raise  no  point  at  present  on  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

“  When  you  got  that  last  letter  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  it  was  for  that 
“  purpose  the  money  was  sent,  and  he  was  rather  surprised  when  Jack  wrote  to 
“  him  informing  him  of  your  departure,  and  asking  him  for  money  to  pay  those 
“  men.  I  dare  say  Jim  has  been  labouring  under  some  mistake  in  this  matter. 

“  Jack  wrote  to  him  yesterday,  telling  him  he  should  send  money  at  once  if  he 
“  did  not  wish  to  have  the  goods  lost.  This,  I  suspect,  will  stir  him  up  a  bit. 
“  By  the  way,  what  about  the  night  glass  you  used  to  have  here.  Jim  told  me  to 
“  get  it,  and' on  asking  Walsh  and  Farrell,  they  said  they  knew  nothing  about  it.” 

_ I  have  explained  to  you  about  the  night  glass.  It  was  a  very  powerful  glass  we  used 

on  the  river  for  the  boatmen,  in  order  that  they  should  be  able  to  see  the  river  police 

and  avoid  them.  •  t  j 

94.122.  So  1  understood  you,  unless  you  wish  to  repeat  it.  I  understood  your 
explanation.  What  has  become  of  this  man  Farrell  ?— He  is  no  longer  in  the  country. 

94.123.  .  . 

“  If  you  have  brought  it  away  in  mistake  send  it  back  like  a  decent  cove,  as 

“  we  require  it  very  much  these  nights.  Should  you  have  left  it  with  anyone 
“  here,  tell  me  with  whom,  and  I  shall  get  it.  The  rumour  here  is  that  the 
“  French  are  about  to  surrender,  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  your  journey  to  France 
“  would  be  as  profitable  as  you  expected.  Your  occupation  will  be,  like  Othello’s, 
“  gone.  You  will  have  to  make  up  to  some  French  or  German  heiress,  and  get 
“  spliced  at  once.” 

— Unfortunately  I  never  succeeded  in  that. 

94.124.  I  ask  you  nothing  about  th.at. 

“  I  have  not  yet  begun  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  in  London  yet.  As  soon  as  I  do  I 
“  shall  send  you  a  copy.  It  strikes  me  that  if  you  wait  until  you  do  get  a  copy 
“  you  will  live  to  a  tremendously  old  age.  I  think  the  paper  is  not  good  enough 
“  for  me  to  waste  my  talents  on.  I  will  start  a  paper  of  my  own  and  appoint  you 
“  foreign  correspondent.  We  thought  to  have  sent  some  e’oods  to  Dublin  on 
“  Monday  last,  but  Keilly,  the  man  who  was  in,  went  off*  to  Bayswate.  with  his 
.sweetheart,  who  has  got  a  situation  there,  and  consequently  the  Dublinites 
“  were  disappointed.  Let  me  have  an  answer  from  you  as  soon  as  you  conve- 
“  niently  can.  Joined  by  Jack  in  kindest  regards,  and  wishing  you  every  success, 
“  I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  sincerely,  John  Hely. — Mr.  James  O’Kelly.” 

—Yes.  .  •  ,  n.  • 

94.125.  Do  you  recognise  that  as  being  written  to  you  ? — It  must  have  been  written 

to  me  by  some  man,  though  I  really  do  not  remember  who  it  was.  It  was  probably 
some  man  who  had  succeeded  to  one  of  the  positions  here  in  London  when  I  left. 

94.126.  Do  you  recognise  that  letter  being  also  in  your  possession,  taking  the  black 
ink  as  being  visible  writing,  and  the  other  the  chemical  writing  that  came  after  some¬ 
thing  was  applied  [^another  letter  ivas  handed  to  the  v:itne8s'\  ? — No,  1  do  not  remember  it. 
AVill  you  lend  me  a  glass  ?  pair  of  glasses  was  handed  to  the  witness.  After  perusing 
the  letter. 1  A’es,  I  do  recognise  it. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  hand  it  first  to  your  Lordship,  so  that  it  may  be  intel¬ 
ligible  to  you. 

\_The  letter  was  handed  to  the  Presidin'.} 
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(The  President.)  I  see  tte  black  ink  was  as  it  would  appear  originally,  and  the  blue 
has  been  brought  out.  That  is  the  suggestion,  I  understand  . 

iTxS'  D^rlolr  memory  serve  you  now-of  course  we  are  going  back  to  some 

ddilr  TOs  letter  is  dated  New  Tork,  January  5th,  1871.  I  am  taking  the  datm 
94,12y.  iHis  ,  r  ,  ^ate?— I  have  told  you  I  guarded  myself.  1 

teuTri  haveT  very  bad  memory.  I  will  give  you  my  general  impression  as  to 

130.  I  am  tAing  it  in  that  sense.  We  are  speaking  now  of  18  years  ago.  The 

haTleft"“®NeT  J  w^Stlnsn.^^  WilLm’^S  rquire,“  Merchant, 

London.”  Had  you  passed  by  that  name  ?— No,  never. 

Sir  Your  last  remitUnce  came  duly  to  hand,  and  its  amount  has  been 
“  credited  to  Vr  account.  Wo  had  hoped  to  hear  from  you  more  frequently 
“  but  attribute  vour  occasional  silence  to  that  dulness  of  trade  m  general  w  i 
“  we  are  told  greatly  paralyses  business  all  over  Europe  at  the  present  juncture. 

“  Our^ouse  is^doing^  its  accustomed  fair  share  of  sure  and  steady  trade  on  a 
“  Strict  cash  basis.  We  prefer  certainty  of  returns  to 

«  larffe  and  lengthy  credits  that  have  ruined  many  good  firms  in  this  marl^et. 

«  Waiting  your^  fimther  orders,  We  remain  sincerely  yours,  J.  &.  J.  Musgrove 

“  and  Co.” 

I  think  that  covers  nearly  three  sheets.  ^ 

(The  President.)  It  is  written  on  two  sheets — on  the  first  and  the  third. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Then  there  comes  the  ink  in  the  lighter  colour,  as  suggested  by  me 
an  invisible  ink,  coming  out  on  certain  chemicals  being  applied  to  it. 

94,132. 

Gentlemem— The  glad  news  of  the  release  of  the  prisoners  had  hardly  reached 
«  here  when  st^s  were  taken  to  hold  a  prelimmary  meeting  with  a  view  to 
“  rendering  them  material  aid  and  comfort  upon  their  arrival  m  this  city. 

Who  were  those  prisoners,  do  you  recollect?-!  have  no  recollection.  I  do  not  see 
^ow  a  letter  of  thL  kind  could  have  reached  me  at  all.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 

have  been  among  my  papers  unless  somebody  put  it  there. 

94  1 33  I  take  Mr  O’ Kelly’s  statement  If  it  is  necessary  to  prove  it,  if  any  question 
shouM  arise  leaf was  among  them  !-I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  Fenian  prisoners — it  would  probably  refer  to  them. 

94  134  (The  President  )  You  said  upon  looking  over  it — I  do  not  remember  your 
exLVirJe-ttoHt  was  toothing  like,  I  recognise  it?-Yes,  I  think  I  recognise  the 
writLf^  I  think  so,  but  I  do  not  see  how  at  that  time  it  could  have  come  into  my 
possession  unless  it  might  have  been  forwarded  to  me  afterwards. 

94.135.  {Sir  Eenry  James.) 

“  The  C.  E.  F.  B.” 

Is  that  the  Central  Executive  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood?—!  suppose  so,  something 

of  that. 

94.136. 

“  The  C.  E.  F.  B.  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  meeting,  whmh  was 
“  held  in  Tammany  Hall  on  the  29th  day  of  last  month.  Mr.  Izard,  State  Senator 
“  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  in  the  chair.  Speeches  were  made 
“  by  the  C.  E.  F.  B.” 

{The  President.)  I  may  say  that  that  is  not  clear  to  my  eye;  there  are  initials,  but 
what  they  are  I  do  not  know. 
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{Sir  E.  James.)  It  is,  I  think,  “  0.  E.  F.  B.” 

“  Kichard  G.  Gorman,  Colonel  Roberts,  and  others,  at  the  end  of  which  reso- 
“  lutions  were  passed  expressive  of  sympathy  for  the  released  prisoners,  and 
“  announcing  a  determination  to  give  a  hearty  reception  and  some  pecuniarv  aid 
“  to  the  Fenian  patriots  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive.  The  handsome  sum  of 
“  twenty-one  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  was  immediately  subscribed  by 
“  the  members  of  the  meeting,  which  sum  it  is  thought  can  be  easily  raised  to 
“  fifty  thousand  dollars  before  our  brothers  can  make  the  passage  out.  Mr.  Dree, 
“  an  American  gentleman,  subscribed  five  thousand  dollars,  and  Mr.  Tweed,  the 
“  chairman,  and  Controller  Connolly  put  their  names  down  for  one  thousand 
“  dollars  each.  This  money  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
“  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  was  collected.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
•  “  C.  E.  F.  B.  to  take  care  that  these  funds  are  distributed  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
“  the  generous  object  for  which  they  are  intended.  At  the  solicitation  of  the 
“  mayor  by  the  C.  E.  F.  B.  another  meeting,  expressive  of  sympathy  for  the 
“  Fenian  prisoners  was  held  last  night  by  the  Board  of  the  Common  Council  of 
“  this  city,  at  which  very  friendly  resolutions  were  passed  and  a  reception 
“  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  Knights  of  St.  Patrick 
“  have  also  had  a  meeting,  adopted  resolutions,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
“  reception.  Other  meetings  of  a  similar  nature  will  take  place  soon,  and  a 
“  general  reception  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  prisoners  upon  their 
“  arrival,  and  tender  them  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  in  a  manner  worthy  both 
“  of  the  recipients  and  their  entertainers.  I  have  to  announce  to  you  my  accept- 
“  ance  of  the  executive  secretaryship  of  the  F.  B.,  and  my  nomination  to  the  post 
“  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  Legion.” 

94.137.  {The  President.)  Legion  S.  P.,  I  think  it  would  be? — The  Legion  of 
St.  Patrick,  a  Fenian  brotherhood. 

94.138.  {Sir  H.  James.) 

“  As  I  know  well  your  requirements  at  home,  the  former  position  will  enable 
“  me  the  better  to  assist  the  C.  E.  F.  B.  in  his  ardent  desire  ” - 

Who  do  you  read  those  words  to  apply  to — “  C.  E.  F.  B.  in  his  ardent  desire  ”  ? — The 
Chief  Executive,  I  suppose,  C.  E. 

94.139.  Is  that  one  person? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  refers  to  the  American  side 
of  the  water. 

94.140.  What? — Does  not  that  refer  to  the  American  side  of  the  water  ? 

94.141. 

The  better  to  assist  the  C.  E.  F.  B.  in  his  ardent  desire  to  send  you  aB 
“  possible  material  aid  from  this  side,  while  the  latter  will  place  me  in  a  way 
“  to  direct  as  far  as  in  my  power  lies,  the  military  resources  of  the  organisation 
here  and  to  have  it  well  in  hand  for  the  first  contingency  oSering  that  may 
“  admit  of  a  rising  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  see  that  it  was  incompatible  with  my 
“  duty  as  chief  military  officer  of  the  I.  R.  B.  under  the  S.  C.  to  accept  of  the 
“  offers  above  named,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  now  have  many  opportunities  of 
“  acquiring  an  amount  of  very  useful  knowledge  that  can  be  turned  to  most 
“  excellent  account  when  we  are  ready  to  take  the  field.  An  order  has  been  issued 
“  to  the  regimental  commanders  of  the  Legion  S.  P.  to  turn  into  their  head- 
“  (quarters  the  arms  they  have  in  respective  commands,  as  the  rifles  the  troops 
“  are  now  using  belong  to  the  F.  B.’s.  I  am  making  arrangements  under  the 
“  orders  of  the  C.  E.  F.  B.  to  ship  you  through  the  agency  of  an  American  house 
“  here  as  per  agreement  between  your  Mr.  Martin  and  myself,  five  hundred  stand 
“  of  arms,  muzzle-loading  rifles - ” 

I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  that  afterwards. 

“  This  shipment  will  be  worth  to  you  at  least  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  same  kind  of  guns  we  send  should  bring  eleven  dollars 
apiece  here  now.  This  will  be  to  you  a  further  proof  if  such  were  necessary 
“  of  both  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  F.  B.  to  assist  you  through  its  Central 
“  Executive  than  whom  you  have  not  a  better  and  abler  advocate  or  friend  in 
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America.  You  will  the  better  comprehend  this  when  I  say  to  you  that  the 
“  Council  F.  B.  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  supporting  the  policy  which 
“  the  0.  B.  F.  B.  has  adopted  in  sending  you  regular  periodical  remittances  in 

,  “  money  or  kind.  If  therefore  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  support  both  the 

“  C.  E.  F.  B.  and  the  organisation  he  presides  over,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can 
expect  a  continuance  of  these  periodical  remittances  you  are  receiving  from  the 
“  Fenian  Brotherhood.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  O’Connor  persists  in  writing  to  men 
“  in  California,  and  if  other  parties  as  intimately  connected  with  the  S.  C.” 

What  would  S.  C.  mean  now  ? — Supreme  Council. 

94.142. 

“  Will  keep  informing  their  friends  here  that  the  home  organisation  is 
“  receiving  no  aid  from  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  you  must  expect  as  a  natural 
“  consequence  that  the  resources  of  the  brotherhood  will  be  greatly  crippled,  and 
“  its  ability  to  help  you  lessened.  Besides  if  men  who  are  your  best  friends,  not 
only  in  word  but  in  deed,  are  constantly  receiving  only  slights  for  their  pains, 
“  you  cannot  expect  a  continuance  of  their  friendship  much  less  of  their  efforts 
“  in  your  favour.  Bat  the  duties  of  both  parties  are  very  plain.  The  Fenian 
“  Brotherhood  will  assist  you  in  every  possible  way.  The  amount  of  that 
assistance  will  only  be  limited  by  the  extent  of  its  power,  but  continuing  to  do 
so  the  organisation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  discountenance  every 
“  effort  that  may  be  made  by  malicious  or  wrong-headed  people  to  create  any 
“  estrangement  or  foment  ill-feeling  between  the  I.  R.  B.  and  F.  B.  The 
C.  E.  F.  B.  desires  me  to  say  that  the  Russian  affair  is  being  pushed.  From  the 
“  peculiarity  of  your  position  at  home  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  approach  the 
Russian  Minister  at  London  with  any  show  of  success  in  obtaining  aid  from 
“  him.  We^  are  differently  situated  here,  and  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  in 
“  endeavouring  to  obtain  aid  from  Russia  in  case  she  goes  to  war  with  England. 
“  The  arms  will  not  be  shipped  until  you  telegraph  per  cable  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  reception  of  this  and  inform  us  that  your  man  in  London  is  at  his  post  to 
“  receive  the  goods.  You  can  telegraph  to  Thomas  Pand - ” 

{The  President.)  I  should  have  said  it  was  “  Hand/’ 

{Sir  H,  James.) 

*‘31,  Broadway,  saying  ‘Ship  the  goods,’  or  if  you  are  not  ready  say  ‘  Delay 
the  shipment.  I  am  prepared  to  send  you  a  cipher  key  which  I  think  should 
“  be  used  in  addition  to  the  solution  with  which  this  is  written.  Moran’s  last 
letter  bore  unmistakeable  evidence  of  having  been  tampered  with  in  transitu. 
Let  me  know  about  this  important  matter,  and  please  contrive  a  safe  way  by 
which  the  little  instrument,  on  which  the  cypher  is  arranged,  can  be  transmitted 
“  to  you.  ^  You  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  importance  in  corresponding,  not  only 
vdth  this  office,  but  among  yourselves  at  home.  I  remain,  gentlemen,  very 
“  sincerely  and  fraternally  yours,  F.  M.” 

You  said  that  such  a  method  as  that  letter  indicates  to  have  been  pursued  was  a 
usual  method  of  procedure  with  you  in  writing  ? — Yes. 

94.143.  Was  there  a  cypher  in  addition  to  the  use  of  invisible  ink  t— You  see  that 
letter  must  have  been  written  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  I  had  resigned.  That 
letter  ^  was  probably  forwarded  on  to  me  after  by  some  of  the  authorities  of  the 
organisation,  in  order  that  I  might  be  informed  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

94.144.  I  am  not  disputing  that  statement  for  a  moment  to  be  correct  ? — That  is 
my  memory. 

94.145.  But  still,  for  some  reason  it  would  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  if  forwarded, 

that  was,  I  suppose,  because  the  facts  were  facts  that  interested  you  ? _ Yes, 

quite  so. 

94.146.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  You  see  here  in  this  letter  : — 

“  An  order  has  been  issued  to  the  regimental  commanders  of  the  Legion 
S.  P.  to  return  into  their  head-quarters  the  arms  that  they  had  in  their 
respective  commands  as  the  rifles  the  troops  are  now  using  belong  to  the  F.  B. 
“  I  am  making  arrangements  under  the  order  of  the  C.  E.  F.  B.  to  ship  you 
“  through  the  agency  of  an  American  house  here,  as  per  agreement  between  you  • 
“  Mr.  Martin  and  myself!”  ^  °  ’ 

I  gather  that  Mr.  Martin  would  be  you,  from  what  you  have  said  ? _ Yes. 
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94,147.  Who  would  the  man  be  to  which  this  refers  ? — I  would  not  like  to  tell  you 

^^94^148^  I  understand  what  was  in  your  mind  1 — He  was  in  authority  unquestionably. 

I  told  you  at  once  when  I  saw  the  letter  I  recognised  the  handwriting  ;  he  was  a  man 

hiffh  in  authority  in  Fenian  circles  on  the  American  side.  u  . 

94.149.  I  assure  you,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  unnecessary  dimculty , 

is  not  the  writer  of  this  letter  lately  dead  ?— I  believe  so. 

94.150.  You  may  answer  this  :  Was  not  this  personage  F.  M.,  General  Millan,  of 

whom  we  have  heard  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  you.  i  ^  . 

94  151.  I  will  take  that  reply  from  you.  1  do  not  wish  to  get  m  a  roundabout  way 
what  I  have  to  ask  you  in  relation  to  other  things.  General  MiUan  was  a  person 

known  to  you? — Yes,  he  was.  -ir-n  > 

94  152.  We  have  him  in  Ireland.  Apart  from  this  letter.  General  Millan  was  known 

to  you  as  an  active  organiser  and  agent  ? — He  was  known  to  me  before  that  letter  was 

written  to  me,  and  of  course  he  was  known  to  me  in  New  York. 

94  153.  Now,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  I  am  asking  you  with  respect  to  what  you  say  about 
others  :  this  letter  speaks  of  an  agreement  to  which  you  were  a  party,  but  will 
you  tell  me  what  that  agreement  was?— Well,  after  the  rising  there  arose  some 
difficulty  and  division  of  opinion  among  the  various  organisations,  with  the  result  that 
the  Irish  organisations  were  split  into  three  or  four  parts  to  one  of  them  he  belonged 

_ belonged  to  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  with  which  we  had  been  connected,  and  when 

he  came  to  Ireland  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  govermng  body  in 
Ireland  and  this  Fenian  organisation  in  America  with  the  old  body  that  was  known  as 

the  old  Fenian  organisation.  i  .  xt.* 

94  154  That  was  his  position  you  are  good  enough  to  tell  me,  but  this  was  an 

agreement  by  which  certain  arms,  500  stand  of  mu^le-loading  nfles  were  to  be 
shinned  into  Ireland  ?— Yes.  It  was  an  agreement  for  the  general  supply  of  arms.  It 
had^not  reference  merely  to  that  500,  but  to  500,000  if  they  conld  get  them  ^ 

94  155.  As  far  as  you  know,  this  particular  lot  of  arms  would  be  sent  into  Ireland  . 
_ do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  arms  were  ever  sent 

94,156.  But  I  may  take  it  certain  arms  were  sent  by  this  agency?—!  am  not  aware 

of  it,’ because  before  that  came  into  operation  I  had  left.  , ,  ,  ,  ,  t  .  i_x_  . 

94157.  Does  your  answer  that  you  just  gave— not  only  th at  lot  but  other  lots,  a 
general  supply  of  arms  went  into  Ireland-refer  to  the  time  before  you  left  or  to  your 
flea  what  happened  after  you  left  ?-What  happened  after  ?  Of  course  we  had  vanous 
suppl  es  of  arms  from  various  sources.  There  was  a  supply  going  in  from  the  time 
I  took  charge  until  I  left,  but  that  was  a  supply  independent  of  this  particular  supply , 
and  of  that  particular  supply  I  know  nothing.  In  fact  I  know  nothing  whatever  in 

relation  to  that  question  after  I  left. 

94.158.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  translate  what  you  say.  From  some  other  source  a 
general  supply  went  in  between  1867  and  1870  ?  Yes. 

94.159.  Was  that  from  America? — No.  .  t  ,  j  rm.  v  a 

94.160.  Where  did  it  come  from? — From  the  men  in  Ireland.  The  men  supplied 

the  money  and  we  supplied  the  arms. 

94  161.  From  England  ? — From  various  places. 

94*162.  Then  in  addition  to  that  there  came  an  agreement  between  you  and  the 
writer  of  this  letter  that  arms  should  be  supplied  ? — Certainly  ;  it  was  in  order  to  get 

possession  of  the  old  Fenian  arms.  .  ,  . 

94  163.  To  what  extent  would  that  agreement  extend,  I  mean  in  relation  to  tne 

number  of  arms  ?— Unlimited.  It  meant  they  would  give  as  many  as  they  could. 

94.164.  And  you  would  receive  as  many  as  they  could  give?  Certainly. 

94.165.  And  this  500 - ?— It  was  only  a  beginning.  It  was  only  the  fa^’st. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Perhaps,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  I  ought  to  pursue  this. 
k,166.  I  do  not  want  to  encroach  more  than  I  can  help  upon  the  information 

you  have  given  with  regard  to  other  persons.  Did  you  see  General  Millen  in  Irelanc 

at  any  latter  time — say  the  years  1878,  1879,  and  1880  ?  No.  o  \r 

94.167.  Did  you  communicate  with  him  in  relation  to  matters  in  those  years  .  Ao. 

94.168.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  in  1878,  1879,  or  1880?  No. 

94.169.  You  never  heard? — Yes,  I  heard.  I  heard  that  he  was  here;  but  I  never 

knew  whore  he  was. 
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94.170.  When  you  say  here,  you  include  Ireland  in  that  answer  ? — I  mean  in  the 
United  Kingdom  somewhere. 

94.171.  What  year  did  that  last  answer  of  yours  refer  to? — I  think  he  was  here 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

94.172.  That  is  the  only  time.  I  am  coming  to  that.  My  question  was  first  to 
you  as  to  the  years  1878,  1879,  or  1880 — the  end  of  1878  or  the  beginning  of  1879? — 
No,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  him  since  I  left  America. 

94.173.  Or  heard  of  him  ? — I  may  have  heard  he  was  here  in  a  vague  way  ;  but  I 
have  never  had  any  communication  with  him. 

94.174.  When  did  you  last  see  General  Millen  ? — Some  time  in  New  York — when 
T  left  New  York  towards  the  end  of  1879. 

94.175.  Had  you  learned  then  whether  he  had  been  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  not 
in  1879  ? — I  think  I  knew  in  1879  that  he  had  been.  I  think  so,  yes. 

94.176.  Eecently,  or  in  remote  time  ? — Hovy  do  you  mean,  recently  ? 

94.177.  Recently  in  relation  to  the  time  you  heard  it — in  relation  to  1879  ? — In 
1879  I  was  in  America. 

94.178.  I  am  speaking  of  that  time.  In  1879  in  America  had  you  then  learned  ? — 
Yes,  I  knew,  of  course,  in  America.  I  will  give  you  a  guiding  tip.  Of  course,  when 
I  went  to  America  in  1870  or  1871  I  went  into  the  organisation  there — took  up  my 
place  in  the  ranks  and  remained  there  until  I  came  here  in  1879.  That  is  what  you 
want  to  come  to. 

94.179.  I  was  upon  General  Millen  at  this  moment.  If  you  ask  me  a  question  I 
will  answer  you.  What  were  General  Millen’s  movements  ?  In  1879  you  have  told 
me  you  learned  that  General  Millen  had  been  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  heard  it, 
but  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

94.180.  Will  you  tell  me  from  what  you  heard  when  it  was  General  Millen  had  been 
here  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

94.181.  But  he  had  been  shortly  before  you  heard  it  ? — I  suppose  so.  At  whatever 
time  he  was  here,  if  he  was  here,  I  was  likely  to  have  heard. 

94.182.  Then,  pursuing  that,  have  you  become  aware  that  General  Millen  has  been 
here  since  that  period  ? — Yes,  I  have  told  you  I  heard  vaguely  he  was  here. 

94.183.  About  how  long  ago  ? — A  couple  of  years,  I  think. 

94,181.  During  the  whole  of  the  period  you  were  in  America,  from  1871  to  1879 
(you  said  you  were  a  member  of  the  organisation),  were  arms  coming  over  from 
America  to  Ireland  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  never  occupied  any  official  position  in  the 
organisation  in  America  at  all.  I  was  simply  a  member  of  the  organisation,  and  as  I 
was  a  very  busy  man  I  had  very  little  time  to  devote  to  politics  in  America. 

94.185.  Were  you  pursuing  vocations  of  your  own  personally? — I  always  have  been. 

94.186.  They  were  vocations  you  were  engaged  in  personally  ? — I  was  a  journalist. 

94.187.  I  thought  it  was  some  business.  It  says  in  this  letter:  “You  will  the 
“  better  comprehend  this  when  I  say  to  you  that  the  Council  F.  B.  are  by  no  means 
“  unanimous  in  supporting  the  policy  which  the  0.  E.  F.  B.  has  adopted  in  sending 
“  you  regular  periodical  remittances  in  money  or  kind.”  Had  there  been  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  letter,  5th  January  1871,  regular  periodical  remittances  in  money  or  kind  ? 
—No,  that  was  only  an  agreement.  In  fact,  from  the  time  when  the  division  took  place, 
immediately  after  the  rising,  the  branch  of  the  organisation  to  which  I  was  attached 
(because  there  were  two  organisations  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  America)  had  received 
no  help  whatever  from  America  up  to  the  time  when  this  arrangement  was  entered  into 
with  the  F.  B.  towards  the  close  of  1870;  and  therefore  there  could  have  been  no 
remittances  from  America.  It  is  an  agreement  for  remittances  he  is  referring  to, 
because  it  was  part  of  the  agreement,  of  course,  that  they  would  supply  us  both  with 
money  and  with  arms  from  time  to  time. 

94.188.  Before  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  memory  is  quite  complete  on 
the  subject,  let  me  read  you  this :  “  If,  therefore,  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  support 

both  the  C.  E.  F.  B.  and  the  organisation  he  presides  over,  it  is  impossible  that  you 
“  can  expect  a  continuance  of  these  periodical  remittances  you  are  receiving  from  the 

Fenian  Brotherhood.” — This  man  when  he  came  over  brought  with  him  a  certain 
sum  of  money.  That  was  the  beginning — the  starting  of  it. 

94.189.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that? — I  cannot;  but  it  was  towards  the 
close.  This  letter  that  you  are  reading  now  must  follow  close  on  it,  and  it  is  in 
reference  to  that  agreement. 
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94,190.  The  writer  of  this,  you  say,  brought  over  some  money  ? — Yes. 

94il91.  Had  he  left  it  with  you  or  left  it  with  some  one  else  ? — No,  he  had  not  left 
it  with  me.  He  had  transferred  it  to  the  proper  authorities. 

94,192.  He  had  brought  it  out  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

94^193.  The  term  here  is,  “  continuance  of  these  periodical  remittances  you  are 
receiving  from  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  \  and  it  speaks  above  of  receipt  in  money  or 
kind,  which,  I  presume,  would  be  arms.  Do  you  now  say,  having  had  your  attention 
called  to  the  wording  of  this  letter,  that  there  had,  in  f^t,  been  no  such  periodical 
remittances,  or  only  a  promise  ? — There  had  been  one  remittance.  I  am  speaking  now 

of  my  time.  .  •  j  •  , 

94.194.  I  quite  appreciate,  yes  ? — There  had  been  no  remittances,  periodical  or 

otherwise,  from  America  to  us.  They  were  connected  up  to  a  certain  period  with 
another  branch  of  the  organisation  in  Ireland,  and  they  may  have  been  sending 
periodical  help  to  them,  but  not  to  the  branch  to  which  I  belonged. 

94.195.  It  would  be  a  branch  of  what  we  term  generally  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — 

Yes. 

94.196.  Do  you  know  what  name  that  branch  bore  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  had 
any  distinct  name.  They  were  known  as  the  Council  party,  and  the  Kelly  party,  I 

think.  .  T  -T  1  1 

94.197.  When  you  speak  of  the  Council  party  who  was  the  individual  that  represented 

the  Council  party  ?  Was  it  Stephens  ?  Who  represented  it  ? — The  council  represented 
the  council.  The  council,  of  course,  represented  the  council.  The  council  was  the  head 
of  the  organisation. 

94.198.  Was  there  a  party  called  the  Stephens  party  ? — There  was,  yes,  but  it  was  a 

very  small  one.  •  j  •  i 

94.199.  Either  to  the  Council  party  or  the  Stephens  party  would  these  periodical 

remittances  be  made,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  to  the  Kelly  party. 

94.200.  That  is  yourself? — No,  that  is  Colonel  Kelly.  There  was  another  Kelly. 
94’201.  That  would  be  then  a  party  distinct  from  your  action  ?— Yes,  altogether. 
94*202.  There  may  have  been  remittances  made  to  them  ? — Yes,  there  may  have  been 

remittances  made  to  them.  -l  -n  • 

94.203.  As  a  Fenian  party.  “  The  C.  E.  F.  B.  desires  me  to  say  that  the  Russian 

affair  is  being  pushed.”  What  was  that  ?— I  do  not  remember.  I  suppose  it  was  some 
application  which  they  tried  to  make  to  the  Russian  Government  in  view  of  war. 

94.204.  Between  Russia  and  England  ? — Yes. 

94.205.  “  From  the  peculiarity  of  your  position  at  home',  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
“  approach  the  Russian  Minister  in  London  with  any  show  of  success  in  obtaining  aid 
“  from  him.  We  are  differently  situated  here,  and  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  in 
“  endeavouring  to  obtain  aid  from  Russia  in  case  she  goes  to  war  with  England.  I 
suppose  ■  you  know  nothing  more  of  what  was  done  in  relation  to  that  ?  I  know 
nothing  more. 

94.206.  “  Arms  will  not  be  shipped  until  you  telegraph  per  cable  the  acknowledgment 
“  of  the  reception  of  this  and  inform  us  that  your  man  in  London  is  at  his  post  to 
**  receive  the  goods  ”  ? — W  ell  that  may  be  the  cause  why  the  letter  came  into  my 
possession.  It  may  have  been  sent  to  me  to  France  so  that  I  might  telegraph  or 
write  to  this  man.  That  is  so,  because  otherwise  I  do  not  understand  how  that  letter 
came  into  my  possession  at  all. 

94.207.  I  gather  from  the  commencement  of  the  letter  that  something  was  being 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  between  you  and  Martin  the  writer.  Arms  will 
“  not  bo  shipped  until  you  telegraph  per  cable  the  acknowledgment  of  the  reception  of 

this,  and  inform  us  that  your  man  in  London  is  at  his  post  to  receive  the  goods. 
Did  you  telegraph? — I  have  no  remembrance,  but,  if  necessary,!  probably 

94.208.  I  suppose  “  your  man  in  London  at  his  post  to  receive  the  goods  would 
not  be  yourself? — No. 

94.209.  That  would  be  so? — No,  of  course  I  acted  per  agents. 

94.210.  “  You  can  telegraph  to  Thomas  Pand,  31,  Broadway,  saying  ship  the  goods, 
or  if  you  are  not  ready  say  delay  the  shipment.”  You  say  you  know  nothing  of  any 
such  telegram  ? — I  have  no  remembrance  of  it. 

94.211.  I  wish  just  to  show  the  course  of  business  that  you  pursued.  Will  you  look 
at  that.  I  think  that  is  your  own  handwriting,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

94.212.  Look  at  that  “  Mr.  Martin  Lynch”  ? — Yes. 
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94.213.  {Sir  H.  James.)  This  comes  from  the  same  papers.  This  is  a  document  in 
Mr.  0  Kelly  s  handwriting.  It  begins,  “  This  address  is  good  for  any  quantity.” 
Then  in  inverted  commas  “  Plate  glass.”  I  presume  we  may  take  it  these  were  arms  ? 
— Yes,  these  were  arms. 

94.214. 

“  This  address  is  good  for  any  quantity. 


Plate  glass.’ 


“  Mr.  Martin  Lynch, 

“  Kilmore  Lock, 

“  near  Ballinasloe, 

“  Galway, 

“  Ire)  and. 

“  Via  Grand  Canal. 

“  Notify  the  departure  to 

“  Mr.  William  Duffield, 

“  Society  Street, 

“  Ballinasloe, 

“  Co.  Galway. 

“  Mr.  James  O’Donnell, 

“  Grocer, 

“  Ballaghadereen, 

“  Mayo. 

“  To  be  left  at  Castlerea  station. 

“  Notify  to  Owen  Carney, 

“  Ballaghadereen, 

“  Mayo. 

Always  write  to  notify  the  departure  of  the  goods. 

“  You  will  stop  30s.  from  W.’s  account,  which  Farrell  drew  in  Limerick.” 
{The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

p,- S.  James.)  TJere  is  no  date  upon  it.  It  is  one  of  the  documents  found  in 
February  1871,  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  documents,  There  are  other  documents 
giving  other  addresses.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  ask  as  to  them. 

94.215.  Who  was  Duffield  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

94.216.  Is  that  your  handwriting  [passing  letter']  ?— Yes,  I  think  so 

94.217.  You  do  not  recollect  who  Kiffield  was  ?— No. 

94.218.  Do  you  know  who  your  correspondent  was  at  Ballinasloe  ?— Oh,  I  have  had 
many  correspondents  in  Ballinasloe, 

94.219.  But  for  the  receipt  of  arms  ?— Oh,  whoever  bought  the  arms  received  them. 
They  were  sent  to  their  addresses. 

^  '''  confidence  to  receive 

the  arms  at  Ballinasloe  ?— No.  Well,  possibly,  I  was  sending  to  Ballinasloe,  but  the 
usual  method  was  that  they  supplied  us  with  the  addresses  and  we  sent  them  on  to 
tnem.  W  e  had  not  necessarily  any  knowledge. 

94,221.  I  think  you  said  this  was  your  writing.  You  were  dealing  in  large  amounts 
I  see  here  is  an  account  of  yours  ^  amuuiuh. 

Balance  in  hand 
Cash 


Cash  for  goods 
Cash  to  J.  R.  fc 
Cash  to  T.  W. 


Would  that  “  T.  W.”  be  Thomas  Walsh  ?— Probably. 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

- 

- 

-  165 

0 

0 

• 

- 

-  50 

0 

0 

215 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

- 

- 

-  206 

5 

0 

M.  - 

- 

3 

0 

0 

- 

4 

16 

10 

214 

1 

10 
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94,222. 


Fare  to  Dublin,  2nd  return  ,  -  * 

Cabin  fare  to  Kingstown  (missed  boat) 
Eailway  and  cab  fare,  Dublin 
Two  cab  fares,  London  - 
Expenses  en  route 
Lodgings  in  Dublin 


Two  cases 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

19 

0 

8 

0 

2 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

220 

3 

4 

18 

0 

221 

1 

4 

215 

0 

0 

6 

1 

4 

J'A: 

■  ^ 


I* 


Now.  am  I  to  underhand  yoj. ““Aotda  t”4fs  » 

1871  and  1879,  you  took  no  sbipp  g  g  ^  return  to 

94.223.  Will  youpve  me  the  d^ate  i„  Ame'rica  ?-I  tave 

many  times  in  passing  to  and  from  the  continent,  but  I  never  was  here 

permanently  nor  in  ^uTpersonal  affairs,  but  I  understood 

94.224.  I  assure  ym  I  do  j  i879.  When  did  you  leave 

[,r&mti:"m^Sc“  correspondent,  and  I  travelled 

(Sir  B.  James)  May  we  take  it  you  were,  apart  from  journeys,  a  resident  in 
America  from  1870  to  1879  ?  Yes,  from  ^  started.  During  that  period  of 

^'S'Hadyou  aly  connexion  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  society  in  America  1-Yes,  I 
wasTmember  o^  it ;  tLt  is  the  society  I  was  a  “em^er 

gt’Isa  Can  you  furnish  us  with  any  copy  of  any  rules  or  any  constitution  of  the 
^'wiLDidTJu  ever”  have  such  rules  or  such  constitution  in  your  possession  1-No, 
”‘’9^232.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  at  aU  incou^quence 

rilT;Srwet\7fhe  ilt^^gsTve^y”^^  not  more  than  four  or  dve  times  possibly 

"”M23Tf  dt  into  the  detad  of  these  transactions  1 

-Wrif,  I  int  W  make’a  correction  i  I  do  n°t  ™nt years  that 
94,235.  If  you  please  1-What  I  have  sard  now  of  “n^^  Absolutely 

:Su?to‘tlriairp“Lt  “Th^fam”  rpoL  when  I  again  took  action  on  behalf 

.ns  attracd  by 

to  st  iri  cal  here.  The  belter  way  for  me  is  to  tell  you  at  once. 
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94,238.  If  you  please  ?— I  came  here  in  1879  from  tlie  Clan-na-Gael  in  order  to 


reorganise  the  movement  on  this  side.  That  was  the  intention  with  which  I  came 


here  to  this  country,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  know,  that  is  what  you  are 
coming  to. 

94,239.  That  is  the  point  I  am  upon.  Then  did  you  come  in  the  capacity  simply  of 


a  member  of  the  Olan-na-Gael  with  particular  powers  given  to  you,  or  did  you  join  any 
portion  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  with  the  object  of  coming  here  ? — 
No,  I  simply  came  as  a  military  officer  to  take  charge  of  the  military  organisation  in 
Ireland. 


94,240.  Canyon  give  me  the  approximate  date  for  your  leaving  America  and  coming 


to  Ireland  for  such  purpose  as  you  have  just  mentioned  ? — I  cannot.  It  was  some¬ 
where  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  somewhere  about  the  autumn  I  think.  I  think  so.  It 
may  have  been  a  little  later.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  it  was  in  1879  and  towards  the 


end  of  the  year. 

94.241.  I  take  that  as  approximate? — Yes. 

94.242.  Had  you  seen  John  Devoy  before  leaving  America  ? — Yes. 

94.243.  How  shortly  before  leaving  America  had  you  seen  John  Devoy  ? — I  saw  him 
every  day  nearly.  He  was  in  the  same  employment  as  I  was  myself.  He  was  a  writer 
also  on  the  “  Herald,”  and  I  came  in  contact  with  him  every  day. 

94.244.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael? — Well,  I  would  rather  not  answer 
you  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  What  is  the  use  of  asking. 

94.245.  I  will  take  your  answer.  Did  you  confer  with  John  Devoy  before  coming 
to  Ireland  in  this  autumn  of  1879  ? — Well,  I  would  rather  not  answer  these  questions. 
I  will  answer  you  generally.  I  came  here  for  a  specific  purpose  which  I  have  told 
you,  and  that  covers  everything  else  I  suppose. 

94.246.  I  quite  understand  the  purpose.  You  came,  you  know,  with  the  sanction 
of  certain  persons,  as  you  say  ? — I  came  from  the  organisation — from  the  authorities 
of  the  organisation,  and  with  their  authority. 

94.247.  Can  you  tell  me  would  it  be  before  or  after  August  1879  ? — Well,  I  am  not 
sure.  Probably  after,  I  think.  My  memory  is  not  very  good  on  the  point. 

94,2487TJTr  "you  Tinow  a/t  that  time  that  John  Devoy  had  been  in  Ireland,  reaching 
Europe  on  the  10th  of  December  1878  ? — I  probably  had  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
in  Ireland. 

94.249.  Did  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Clan- na-Gael, -know  that  John  Devoy  had 
reported  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Ireland  ? — I  would  not  know  it. 
I  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  know  it. 

94.250.  That  will  suffice.  But  towards  the  end  of  1879  you,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  came  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

94.251.  We  have  the  documents  here.  There  will  be  no  breach  of  confidence  on 
your  part.  John  Devoy  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  reporting  to  them. 
My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  witness  if  I  can  avoid  it.  At 
page  2870  there  is  that  which,  I  think,  relieves  Mr.  O’Kelly  from  any  breach  of 
conndence— the  report.  Before  you  came  to  Ireland  in  1879,  I  have  from  you  the 
bare  fact  that  you  were  frequently  seeing  John  Devoy  ? — I  saw  him  every  day 


•  almost. 


94.252.  I  quite  take  your  words.  Yon  frequently  saw  John  Devoy.  Now,  speaking 
of  yourself,  you  have  told  me  that  you  came  to  organise  in  Ireland  ? — I  came  to  take 
charge  of  the  military  organisation. 

94.253.  And  arriving  in  Ireland  somewhere  towards  the  close  of  1879,  did.  you 
endeavour  to  carry  out  that  object  ? — I  did.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  was  that  the 
heads  of  the  organisation  on  this  side  of  the  water  declined  to  co-operate  with  me. 
That,  therefore,  brought  my  mission  at  this  side  to  an  end.  There  was  some  delay  in 
the  council  on  this  side  coming  to  their  decision.  During  that  time  I  visited  France 
once  or  twice,  and  I  was  delayed  here  for  some  time.  I  travelled  about  the  country 
to  inform  myself  about  it,  but  finally  they  came  to  the  decision  that  they  would  not 
co-opera-te  with  me  for  some  reasons  of  their  own,  and  that  brought  my  connexion 
with  them  here  to  an  end.  In  fact,  there  was  no  beginning  to  it,  because  they  refused 
to  allow  me  to  take  up  the  position  to  which  I  had  been  assigned  on  the  Amei-ican 
side.  I  then  returned  to  France  ;  sent  my  resignation  to  America  ;  and  from  that  day 


to  this,  I  have  had  no  connexion  with  either  of  these  organisations. 
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94.254.  First  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this.  You  have  given  me  a  little  more  in 
detail,  what  you  meant  when  you  said  “  They  would  not  assist  me  in  carrying  out  the 
“  the’ objects”?—' Co  operate  with  me.” 

94.255.  Was  your  immediate  object  to  organise  so  as  to  produce  military  bodies,  or 
was  it  simply  to  do  as  had  been  done  before,  to  introduce  arms  to  be  prepared  for  the 
event  ?— No,  the  reason  I  came  over  was  there  had  grown  up  a  feeling  in  America  that 
there  was  a  going  to  be  another  famine  in  Ireland,  and  we  were  resolved  to  fight  if 
there  was  to  be  a  famine ;  and  I  came  over  to  organise  that  resistance. 

94.256.  When  you  say  you  applied  or  appealed  to  the  governing  body,  was  that  to 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  body,  or  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood? — Of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

94.257.  Whom  did  you  find  acting  on  the  supreme  body  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  at  that  time  ? — I  will  not  tell  you  that.  I  saw  the  president  and  one  of 
the  other  members,  whom  I  knew  as  men  to  whom  I  was  directed.  I  never  saw  the 
Council  at  all  on  my  return.  My  business  was  transacted  through  two  men — men 
whom  I  knew  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Council ;  but  I  must  decline  to  give  you 
their  names. 

94.258.  I  will  not  press  you  for  the  names  at  present.  You  did  your  best  to  carry 
out  your  mission  ? — I  did. 

94.259.  And  for  the  reason  you  have  given  failed?  Did  you  know  a  fund  called  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  in  America  ? — Yes,  I  heard  of  it. 

94.260.  As  far  as  you  knew  what  does  that  term  “  Skirmishing  Fund  ”  represent  ? — 
Well,  it  represented  some  wild  ideas  of  a  man. 

94.261.  The  wild  ideas  of  a  man,  but  it  so  happened  that  that  man  collected  money  ? 

— He  did,  yes. 

94.262.  A  great  deal,  Mr.  O’Kelly  ? — I  believe  so,  I  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

94.263.  Did  you  receive  a  sum  of  10,000  dollars  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund? — 

No.  ’ 

94.264.  From  any  fund  ? — Yes. 

94.265.  How  much  ? — I  received  1,800Z.  to  start  with.  I  think  a  sum  of  about 

i,8o6l  , 

94  266.  Well,  that  is  approximating  to  10,000  dollars,  you  see?— Yes. 

94.267.  When  did  you  receive  that  ? — When  I  left. 

94.268.  In  1879  ?— Yes.  ' 

94.269.  Who  was  the  man  who  entertained  the  wild  ideas? — Rossa. 

94.270.  O’Donovan  Rossa — then  from  him  you  received,  when  you  left,  this  1,800Z.  ? 
— No,  I  never  said  so. 

94.271.  I  beg  your  pardon,  will  you  tell  me  from  whom  you  received  that? — I 
received  it  from  the  treasurer  of  the  regular  organisation. 

94.272.  From  the  Clan-na  Grael  ? — From  what  you  call  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

94.273.  I  was  on  the  Skirmishing  Fund  as  distinguished  from  the  Clan  na-Gael? — 
I  have  never  had  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

94.274.  What  connexion,  if  any,  had  the  Skirmishing  Fund  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  had  any  connexion. 

94.275.  Did  you  know  of  any  trustees  being  appointed  ? — Well,  I  believe  there  were. 
I  have  only  got  the  general  knowledge  that  anybody  would  have. 

94.276.  When  did  the  Skirmishing  Fund  come  into  existence  ? — Well,  I  should  say 
it  was  somewhere  in  1872,  1873,  or  1874,  it  might  have  been  anywhere  about  there. 

92.277.  You  give,  if  I  am  rightly  translating  you,  the  founder  of  this  Skirmishing 
Fund  as  being  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — Well,  I  do  not  give  it — that  is  a  general  matter. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

94.278.  You  spoke  of  the  wild  ideas.  Had  John  Devoy  anything  to  do  with  this 
fund  ? — I  believe  not. 

94.279.  As  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  do  you  know  anything  that  took  place  as 
to  the  Clan-na-Gael  influencing  or  directing  this  Skirmishing  Fund  ?  As  I  have  told 
you,  my  position  in  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  of  a  very  humble  nature,  and  I  really  kne^v 
nothing  about  the  organisation.  In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  organisation  more  than  five  or  six  times  during  the  whole  eight  years. 

94.280.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  receive  this  sum  of  money  from  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  ? — No,  I  received  the  money  from  the  regular  organisation. 
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94.281.  I  said  I  did  understand  you  to  say  so,  but  you  corrected  me.  You  say  that 

it  came  from  the  regular  organisation,  by  which  you  mean  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? _ 

The  TJ.  B. 

94.282.  Do  you  know  whether  that  money  did  or  did  not  come  from  the  Skirmishing 
F und  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  should  say  it  did  not. 

94.283.  Who  was  the  person  from  whom  you  got  the  money  ? — He  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

94.284.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  accounts  that  have  been  mentioned  and  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  I  propose  to  identify  this  if  I  can.  Will  you  tell  me  who  was 
the  treasurer? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you  who  was  the  treasurer — the  regular  treasurer  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael. 

94.285.  And  where  he  obtained  this  money  from,  you  tell  us  you  do  not  know  ? _ I  do 

not  know. 

94.286.  Did  he  come  from  Eochester  ? — Well,  that  is  not  a  fair  question. 

94.287.  Very  well  ? — I  have  given  you,  I  think,  a  sufficient  answer. 

94.288.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  a  fair  question,  but  I  will  not  press  it ;  it  was  from  the 
treasurer  ? — It  was  from  the  treasurer. 

94.289.  You  told  me  you  an  original  sum  of  1,800Z.  ? — Yes. 

94.290.  Was  that  for  what  is  termed  revolutionary  purposes,  coming  from  the 
revolutionary  organisation? — Yes. 

94.291.  And  with  that  you  came  to  Ireland  ;  did  you  have  any  more  money  from  the 
same  source? — No. 

94.292.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  knew  of  John  Devoy,  now  I  add  the  name 
of  Breslin,  as  being  trustees  of  that  fund  ?— I  have  a  vague  idea  that  they  were,  but  I 
have  DO  distinct  remembrance  of  it. 

94.293.  I  presume  John  Devoy  would  know  of  your  receiving  this  1,8001.  ?— He  might, 
I  cannot  say. 

94.294.  You  say  you  saw  him  every  day,  and  he  was  a  member  of  this  organisation  ? 
— He  probably  would  know. 

94.295.  I  understood  you  there  would  be  no  secrets  between  you  ? — There  would  be 
many  secrets ;  he  would  not  necessarily  tell  me  of  all  his  affairs. 

94.296.  But  with  regard  to  this  there  was  no  secret  ? — There  was  no  secret — he  did 
know  of  it. 

94.297.  I  may  take  it  you  were  not  able  to  expend  that  money? — No,  I  sent  most  of 
it  back — I  sent  1,600/.  of  it  back. 

94.298.  When  was  it  you  abandoned,  under  the  circumstances  you  liave  mentioned, 
your  action  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  for  which  you  had  come  to  Ireland  ? — 
As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  Paris,  having  met  these  gentlemen  in  Dublin  who  had 
declined  to  operate  with  me  or  allow  me  to  assume  the  position  to  which  I  had  been 
appointed,  I  returned  to  Paris,  and  from  there  I  wrote  my  resignation  and  my  reasons 
for  it,  and  also  the  refusal  to  go  on  any  further  in  the  matter. 

94.299.  Then  did  you  remain  in  Paris  at  that  time  ? — For  some  time,  yes. 

94.300.  I  presume  from  what  you  have  told  me  you  retained  your  own  proper  name 
at  this  time  ? — Yes. 

94.301.  You  never  passed  by  the  name  of  Martin  after  that? — No,  not  then.  I 

lived  in  France  and  England  at  that  period  in  1879.  When  I  came  back  I  lived  under 
my  own  name.  I  did  not  live  by  any  name  but  my  own  either  in  Paris  or  Eno-land 
or  in  Ireland.  ^ 

94.302.  You  encouraged  me  from  your  last  answer  to  pursue  the  subject.  Did  you 
ever  since  that  period  pass  by  the  name  of  Martin  ? — Never. 

94.303.  Or  by  any  other  name  but  your  own  ? — Never. 

94.304.  You  said  when  you  came  back,  that  is  why  I  say  you  encouraged  me.  Did 
you  ever  pass  by  the  name  of  Kenelm  Martin  ? — Never. 

94.305.  Have  you  never  heard  that  name  applied? — No,  except  that  I  heard 
indications  that  I  was  suspected  of  it. 

94.306.  When  I  say  passed  by  that  name  I  mean  not  only  that  you  used  the  name. 
Have  you  ever  known  it  applied  to  you  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  except  from  your 
side. 

94.307.  You  never  heard  of  this  name  being  applied  to  you  at  all  ? — Never. 

94.308.  When  did  you  return  or  when  did  you  commence  to  take  an  active  part 
in  politics  again,  if  I  may  trear  this  as  a  break — when  did  you  commence  to  take  an 
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active  part  in  politics  again  ?— After  I  had  remained  some  time  in  France,  I  returned 
to  IrelLd,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  America,  intending  to  go  to  America,  when 
suddenly  Parliament  was  dissolved,  many  of  my  own  friends  being  engaged  m  the 
political  wort.  I  became  interested  in  it,  not  having  anything  particular  to  do,  and 
not  being  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  America,  I  went  into  it— went  into  the  work 
of  organisation,  and  from  that,  in  that  way,  went  into  the  new  political  movement. 

94.309.  That  would  be  about  March  1880  ? — Somewhere  thereabouts  about  the 

time  that  Parliament  was  dissolved,  whenever  that  was.  t  v  i 

94.310.  Did  you  at  that  time  join  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

94*311.  When  did  you  go  into  Parliament? — In  1880. 

94,312.  At  that  general  election? — At  that  general  election. 

94!313.  And  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Parnell?— Yes. 

94,314.  Did  you  come  in  for  Roscommon  ? — I  came  in  for  Roscommon. 

94’,315.  The  same  constituency  you  represent  now  ?— Yes. 

94.316.  Then  I  presume  you,  at  that  time,  became  a  supporter,  if  not  a  member,  ot 

the  Land  League? — Yes..  r  x,  ^ 

94.317.  Did  you  become  an  officer  in  the  Land  League? — I  think  I  was  for  a  short 

lime’ on  the  Council,  but  I  never  took  any  very  active  part  in  it.  ^  ^  i 

94.318.  You  said  just  now,  I  am  using  your  own  term,  that  you  went  into  it.  1 
understand  you  to  mean  that  you  became  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  party  in  Ireland,  at 
the  elections  ?— Yes,  because  I  found  during  my  visits  to  Ireland  that  the  immense 
majority  of  the  people  were  inclined  to  support  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  very  strong  hope  among  the  people  that  by  public  action— -by  political  organisation— 
they  would  be  able  to  achieve  what  they  wanted  without  fighting,  and  I  rather  sympathised 
with  that  view,  and,  therefore,  I  was  attracted  towards  the  movement. 

94.319.  Then  did  you  become  an  organiser  at  that  time  ? — I  was  for  a  short  time  ; 

I  had  the  organisation  of  the  north  for  perhaps  a  few  weeks. 

94  320.  Was  that  as  organiser  of  the  Parliamentary  contest,  or  was  that  as  an 
organiser  in  relation  to  the  Land  League  ?— It  must  have  been  in  relation  to  the  Land 

^^94,321.  Of  course  you  took  part  in  the  Parliamentary  organisation  also  ? — To  a  slight 

^^9L322.  As  employed  by  the  Land  League  ?— Well,  I  was  scarcely  employed  by  the 

Land  League..  ,  .  ,  •  ^  £ 

94.323.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  became  actually  in  the  service,  of  course,  tor  a 

mom’ent,  but  you  had  so  to  act  that  you  received  money  from  the  Land  League  fund  . 
—Yes. 

94.324.  For  the  purposes  of  expenses,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

94.325.  When  did  you  commence  to  occupy  that  position  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  it 
was  very  early  and  for  a  very  short  period.  It  was  in  connexion  with  the  spreading  of 
the  organisation  in  Ulster. 

94.326.  Was  any  district  ascribed  to  you?— No,  I  had  the  whole  province. 

94.327.  What  province  was  that  ? — Ulster.  ^  i  i, 

94.328.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  the  organisation  ? — I  went  about  wherever  there 
were ’meetings,  saw  the  people  there;  I  had  to  explain  to  them  as  well  as  I  could  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  organisation,  and  get  them  to  come  in. 

94.329.  The  Land  League  organisation  ? — The  Laud  League  organisation. 

94.330.  I  want  the  date  if  I  can.  In  the  latter  part  of  1879  you  left  America  on 

this  mission  you  have  told  us  of  ? — Yes.  i  i.  t  u 

94.331.  Was  this  organising  action  of  yours  early  in  1880? — It  was,  at  least  i  tdinX 
so.  I  do  not  know  that  it  could  have  been  very  early  in  1880,  because  it  was  after  the 
general  election  and  some  time  after  ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  rather  towards  the 
end  of  1880 — that  is  my  impression. 

94.332.  The  elections  in  Ireland  would  take  place  in  April  1880  ?  Les. 

94.333.  Was  it  before  or  after  those  elections  that  you  commenced  your  exertions  as 

an  organiser  ? — After.  •  •  j  ■ 

94.334.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  one  can  be  at  this  period  ot 

time.  .  .  o  ,  ,  , 

94.335.  Were  you  staying  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  at  the  time?  Probably 

I  stop  there  generally. 
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94.336.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  election  ?— Both  before  and  after  I  should 
think. 

94.337.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  act  as  organiser  ? — I  think  for  a  month  or 
two. 

94.338.  Only  ? — I  think  so,  that  is  my  impression— it  was  for  a  very  short  period. 

94.339.  What  caused  you  to  cease  acting  as  an  organiser  ? — Well,  I  had  only  taken 
the  work  up  temporarily.  In  the  first  place  I  did  not  like  it,  and  then  I  had  my  own 
work  which  I  had  to  neglect  and  which  was,  of  course,  much  more  valuable  to  me,  and 
as  I  was  not  very  rich  I  had  to  attend  to  that  a  little. 

94.340.  I  presume  you  came  to  London  for  parliamentary  purposes  ? — For  parlia¬ 
mentary  and  for  my  journalistic  work. 

94.341.  May  I  take  it  that,  except  for  this  month  you  are  speaking  of,  you  did  not 
continue  in  Ireland  actively  supporting  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  may  take 
that.  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Land  League. 

94.342.  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me,  if  you  will,  a  little  more  about  the  organising. 

I  suppose  you  found  a  good  many  branches  in  existence  ? — Hot  in  the  north. 

94.343.  Some  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any. 

94.344.  Not  in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  north  ? — I  think  not,  not  at  that  period. 

94.345.  Then  did  you  assist  in  founding  the  branches  ? — Yes,  in  a  few  instances  I 

94.346.  Had  you  rules  furnished  you  from  head-quarters  in  Dublin,  which  you  had 
to  transfer  ? — I  think  so.  That  it  my  impression — printed  rules. 

94.347.  And  also  a  document  with  the  objects  of  the  association.  Did  you  have 
that  ? — I  assume  so.  I  have  really  no  distinct  recollection. 

94.348.  At  any  rate,  what  you  did,  you  did  it  not  with  the  direction  but  at  the  wish 
of  the  central  body,  as  an  organiser  ? — Quite  so. 

94.349.  Did  you  know  whether  there  were  other  organisers  at  that  time  at  work  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Oh,  yes. 

94.350.  As  active  as  you  in  forming  branches  there  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they  were. 

94.351.  With  the  rules  and  objects  of  the  association  as  well? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

94.352.  Did  you  enter  into  any  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  way  that  your  accounts 
were  to  be  kept  or  the  minute  books  kept? — No,  I  never  troubled  myself  abo-at  the 
financial  aspect  of  that  movement  at  all. 

94.353.  Not  only  financially,  but  as  to  the  means  of  conducting  the  Land  League  ? — 
Well,  I  never  entered  into  that.  I  really  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Land  League 

ater  the  first  month  or  so.  I  was  kept  busy  here  in  London. 

94.354.  Did  you  return  to  Ireland  during  1880? — I  may  have;  yes;  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection  of  it. 

94.355.  In  1881  were  you  receiving  any  money  from  America ;  I  do  not  mean 
personally,  but  in  connexion  with  the  movement  ? — No. 

94.356.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — In  1880  ? 

94.357.  No,  in  1881  ? — In  1881,  no  ;  certainly  not. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  1  am  referring  to  page  2549. 

call  Mr.  O’ Kelly’s  attention  to  it,  so  that  he  will  know  what  I 
is  a  sum  stated  to  be  an  account  up  to  the  31st  of  May  1881  : — 

“  Total  receipts  by  ‘  Irish  World’  up  to  31st  May  1881,  88,000  dols.” 

Then  there  comes  an  account  of  expenditure  : 

“  Purchase  of  bonds,  31,488  dols.  ;  lent  by  F.  C.  (that  is,  executive  body), 
“  that  is,  supreme  council,  for  tools,  10,000  dols,;  lent  to  executive  body, 
“  5,875  dols.;  Irish  volunteers,  1,000  dols.  ;  J.  O’Mahoney’s  burial,  2,030  dols.  ; 
“  Eossa’s  defalcation,  1,321  dols. ;  old  submarine  vessel,  4,042  dols.  ;  new  sub- 
“  marine  vessel,  23,345  dols.” 

Then  comes  this  item  : 

“  Subsidising  foreign  newspapers,  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  2,000  dols.” 

94.358.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  sum  s — No,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  next  line  is,  “  That  is  wrong.” 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  We  must  take  the  two 
answers  together.  It  would  be  right  that  I  should  read  it. 

“  Subsidising  foreign  newspapers,  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  2,000  dolls.” 
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Then  he  is  asked  at  question  44,019  : — 

“  I  see,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  points  out  to  ‘  subsidising  foreign  newspapers,’ 
“  you  have  added  in  the  print  handed  to  me  ‘  J.  J.  O’Kelly.’  Why  do  you  put 
“  J.  J.  O’Kelly  after  that? — {A.)  Because  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
“  and  a  matter  of  fact  mentioned  at  the  time.” 

94.359.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  right  you  should  see  that, 
Mr.  O’ Kelly  ? — It  is  entirely  untrue ;  the  whole  thing  is  utterly  untrue. 

94.360.  I  was  speaking  to  you  of  the  sum  of  2,000  dollars,  which  you  say  you  never 
did  receive  at  all? — No. 

94.361.  Just  go  back  to  the  item  as  to  the  10,000  dollars;  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  retained  1,6001.  of  that  amount? — I  did,  yes. 

94.362.  You  returned  it  to  the  treasurer  ? — Well,  of  course  it  reached  the  treasurer. 

94.363.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  as  I  am 
told  it  is,  that  the  sums  which  had  been  handed  to  you,  10,000  dollars,  had  been  spent 
in  electioneering  ? — Yes,  I  saw  that ;  it  is  utterly  untrue. 

94.364.  What  did  you  do  when  you  saw  it  ? — I  did  not  do  anything. 

94.365.  Did  you  write  and  deny  it  ? — No ;  no  one  who  knows  me  would  require  any 
denial  of  such  a  thing. 

94.366.  Here  is  another  sum.  I  am  referring  now  to  page  2740,  an  account  put 
in  “  Debits  against  the  Fund  ”  : — 

“  O’Kelly  and  ‘  Irish  World  ’  Loan,  $12,000.” 

Do  you  know  the  account  I  am  referring  to,  Mr.  O’Kelly  ? — I  know  nothing  about  it. 

94.367.  Does  that  convey  nothing  to  you,  such  an  item? — Nothing.  I  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  no  item  but  the  one  to  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

94.368.  Then  you  know  nothing  more  about  this.  Now,  in  this  account  there  is  : 
“  Subsidising  foreign  newspapers,  J.  J.  G’Kelly,  $2,000,”  and  also  “  Special  to  O’Kelly, 
“  $177.”  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  never  subsidised  any 
newspapers,  foreign  or  otherwise,  or  received  any  money  to  do  it. 

94.369.  I  refer  you  to  an  account  now  of  the  31st  of  May  1881 :  “  Subsidising 
“  foreign  newspapers,  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  $2,000 ;  Land  League  trial,  Davitt,  $1,502  ;  special 
“  to  0  Kelly,  $177  ”  ? — I  know  nothing  of  it,  except  that  it  may  be  accounted  for 
perhaps  ;  it  is  less  the  exchange,  or  the  cost  of  sending  the  money  back,  that  may  be  it. 

94.370.  The  special  to  O’Kelly  ? — I  mean  the  special. 

94.371.  The  small  one  may,  but  the  subsidising  foreign  newspapers  ? — I  know  nothing 
of  it;  I  never  received  a  penny  for  such  purposes,  nor  a  penny  of  that  $2,000. 

94.372.  Have  you  received  any  money  at  all  from  America  since  1880? — I  have 
received  money,  but  not  from  the  organisation. 

94.373.  I  am  speaking  in  relation  to  the  movement,  from  any  source  in  relation  to 
the  movement  have  you  received  any  ? — No. 

94.374.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  personal  afPairs,  but  in  connexion  with  your 
position  as  a  member  of  the  League,  or  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  in  connexion 
with  politics,  have  you  received  any  money  from  America? — No. 

94.375.  Not  from  Ford,  or  from  anyone  in  America,  in  connexion  with  politics? — 
Not  anyone. 

94.376.  Did  you  continue  a  member  of  the  Land  League  until  it  was  dissolved  ? — 

Yes,  but  not  a  very  active  one.  As  I  tell  you,  my  action  on  this  side  was  almost 
wholly - 

94.377.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  National  League  when  the  Land  League 
was  dissolved? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

94.378.  Does  your  same  answer  apply  to  the  case  you  have  given  to  me  in  relation 
to  the  land,  as  to  taking  an  active  part? — Practically  it  does,  with  the  exception  of 
attending  public  meetings  here  and  there,  principally  in  my  own  county. 

94.379.  I  was  calling  attention  to  a  letter  of  yours  of  January  12th  1884,  addressed 
to  the  “  Irishman.”  The  newspaper  is  here,  perhaps  you  will  recollect  it.  It  was  a 
testimonial  which  was  given  to  a  man  named  Barnard  McHugh  of  Castlereagh  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

94.380.  Had  he  been  charged  with  murder? — Yes,  murder,  but  falsely  charged 
with  it. 

94.381.  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  but  that 
was  the  charge  ? — That  was  the  charge. 
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94.382.  A  testimonial  was  got  up  for  him? — Yes. 

94.383.  This  is  the  letter,  as  I  have  it  here  : — 

“  November  14th,  House  of  Commons.  This  movement  has  my  thorough 
“  approval  as  I  consider  that  McHugh  has  been  scandalously  persecuted  by  the 
“  agents  of  the  Government  ” 

— Hear,  hear. 

94.384.  “  Because  of  his  well-known  Nationalist  opinions  ”  ? — So  he  has  been.  He 
has  been  arrested  every  time  that  the  police  have  had  any  chance  of  arresting  anybody, 
and  always  falsely.  That  man  has  been  in  prison  for  five  years  during  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years,  and  kept  in  prison  when  the  police  knew  he  was  innocent. 

94.385.  That  is  your  view  ? — It  is  not  a  view,  it  is  a  fact  which  was  proved  on  his 
trial. 

94.386.  Well,  that  is  your  opinion.  He  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Young  of 
Castlereagh  ? — Yes,  falsely  accused  of  it. 

94.387.  Has  he  emigrated  to  America  now? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

94.388.  I  have  got  a  break  here,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  this  is 
complete.  It  is  an  extract : — 

“  That  it  was  their  duty  to  prove  to  the  Government  that  the  Irish  people  are 
“  resolved  to  sustain  those  who  suffer  injury  while  fighting  for  the  cause  of  the 
“  people  ” 

— Certainly.  Why  not.'^ 

94.389.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  what  meaning  do  you  attribute  to  those  words  ? _ 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  sustain  people  who  are  attacked  by  the  Government 
unjustly. 

94.390.  The  jury  disagreed  in  that  case,  I  think  ? — I  think  not.  The  men  were 
acquitted. 

94.391.  I  am  told  so.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  the  case  ? — The  men  were 
acquitted. 

94.392.  I  will  take  your  statement.  The  suggestion  made  to  me  was  that  the  jury 
disagreed  ? — I  am  speaking  of  course  from  memory,  but  I  am  almost  certain  that  I 
am  right. 

94.393.  A  question  or  two  as  to  a  speech  you  made.  I  am  referring  to  a  speech  of 
October  3rd,  or  rather  it  is  under  the  date  of  that,  in  the  “  Cork  Herald.”  This  is  the 
extract  I  am  reading  from.  You  say  here  : — 

“  Much  as  he  sympathised  with  the  farmer  he  sympathised  more  with  the 
“  country  itself.  The  Land  League  was  the  instrument  by  which  great  social 
“  changes  would  be  worked  in  Ireland ;  it  was  more,  it  was  the  harbinger  of  the 
“  political  future  which  was  behind.  For  his  own  part,  his  connexion  with 

“  that  movement  would  not  end  until  the  foreign  flag  left  the  country  for 

“  ever,  ^  or  else  until  they  were  lying  under  it.  He  would  not  cease  his 

“  part  in  the  agitation  until  they  had  gained  their  rights  and  had  put  the 

“  fallen  flag,  like  their  forefathers  at  •  Clontarf,  into  the  sea.  He  believed 
“  they  had  plenty  of  the  material  he  spoke  of  in  Ireland  ^pr  building  up 

“  a  nation,  and  that  that  material  would  in  the  future  rally  round  the 

“  Land  League.  They  had  succeeded  in  gathering  about  the  best  men  in 

“  Ireland;  they  had  the  representatives  of  the  best  kind  of  Fenianism  in  the 

“  south.  That  was  the  reason  he  believed  the  hope  of  Ireland  was  in  the  Land 
“  League,  not  in  what  it  was  to  day,  but  in  what  it  would  become  in  the  future.” 

First,  before  I  ask  you  anything,  have  yon  anything  to  say  upon  that  subject  ? _ 

Nothing,  except  that  I  entirely  approve  of  it. 

94.394.  Now? — Yes,  and  I  would  repeat  it. 

94.395.  Your  political  views  on  this  subject  have  not  changed  much  to  the  present 
day  ? — Not  at  all. 

94.396.  Is  it  correct  now,  what  you  say  here,  that  the  Land  League  had  succeeded 
in  gathering  over  the  best  men  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is,  and  therefore  it  must 
have  gathered  in  the  Fenians. 

94.397.  You  assist  me  before  I  put  the  question  to  you — 

“  They  had  succeeded  in  gathering -about  the  best  men  in  Ireland  ;  they  had 
“  the  representatives  of  the  best  kind  of  Fenianism  in  the  south.” 
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That  is  what  you  mean  by  the  best  men  in  Ireland  ?— Everybody  in  Ireland  who  were 

best  were  amongst  the  Fenians.  „  „  .  .  ,0 

94,398.  What  was  the  best  kind  of  Fenianism  as  distinguished  from  a  ditterent 
degree  of  Fenianism  ;  was  it  those  who  were  most  devoted  to  the  physical  force  move- 
mSit  ?— Men  who  are  best  and  most  reliable  in  every  way,  of  course.  The  man  who 
is  good  and  reliable  in  one  way  is  likely  to  be  good  and  reliable  in  others. 

94  399.  Now  we  get  to  vague  terms  ;  do  you  mean  by  the  best  kind  of  Fenian  tho^ 
who  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  Fenianism— taking  the  field  if 
required  ? _ I  mean  the  best  kind  of  Fenians  are  those  most  devoted  to  the  country  and 

to  the  interests  of  the  country.  ^  .  o  at  •  n 

94  400.  But  within  the  action  of  the  field  of  Fenianism? — ^o,  in  a  sense ;  really 

Fenianism  after  all  is  a  national  faith  ;  it  is  an  effort  of  the  young  men  to  improve 
the  position  of  their  country  generally  by_  every  means  ;  by  force  of  arms  if  no  other 
means  offer  themselves  to  them. 

94  401.  But,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  you  said  in  relation  to  your  last  answer,  men  may  be 
devoted  to  their  country  without  being  Fenians? — Yes,  certainly. 

94.402.  When  you  said  the  best  kind  of  Fenians,  do  you  mean  those  persons  who 
would  be  most  active  in  carrying  out  Fenian  objects? — Not  exactly.  I  call  the  best 
kind  of  Fenian  the  man  who  is  most  devoted  to  the  country.  A  man  might  be  a  very 
good  Fenian  and  a  very  bad  Irishman  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  might  place  the  interests  of 
Fenianism  before  the  interests  of  the  country.  Such  a  man  I  would  regard  as  a  very 
bad  Fenian  ;  whereas  a  man  might  place  the  interests  of  his  country  before  the^ 

1  particular  idea,  and  I  would  count  him  a  good  Fenian  and  a  good  Irishman  generally. 

94.403.  A  good  Irishman  may  be  a  good  Fenian  ;  did  you  mean  when  you  spoke  of 
a  good  Fenian  to  draw  any  contrast  between  that  and  a  lesser  kind  of  Fenian  ?  No  , 

^it  was  one  of  those  rhetorical  expressions  I  made  use  of;  I  may  not  be  a  very 

good  orator,  and  one  seeks  an  adjective  occasionally. 

94.404.  W^as  it  within  your  knowledge  when  you  spoke  at  this  time,  1881,  that  the 

Land  League  had  succeeded  in  gathering  within  its  ranks  the  best  kind  of  Fenians  in 
-the  south?— Well,  I  would  only  have  a  very  vague  knowledge.  Of  course  I  liad  the 
^knowledge  that  a  great  number  of  Fenians  had  come  in  to  us ;  and  we  regarded  those 
f  Fenians  who  had  come  into  us,  as  the  very  best  kind  of  Fenians.  i  j  -u 

94,404n.  It  was  as  I  understand  you,  the  men  who  up  to  the  end  of  1879  had  been 
within  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  that  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  Land 
League  ?— Many  of  them  without  leaving  the  brotherhood  I  daresay  acted  with  us. 

^  94,405.  I  presume  from  what  you  tell  me  you  adhere  to  what  you  said  in  this 

•  speech  ? — Certainly.  ,  ,  .  t  ^  r  i-v 

94,406.  You  were  looking  to  the  future,  and  beyond  the  immediate  action  ot  tJie 

T;and  League  to  the  great  political  objects  you  had  in  mind  ?  Yes,  certainly. 

'  94,407.  Using  the  Land  League  for  that  purpose  only  ? — Not  using  the  Land  League 

f,  for  that  purpose  only.  W e  used  the  Land  League  for  the  social  purpose  for  which  it 
I  was  organised.  Everything  that  improves  the  position  of  our  people  helps  our  national 

■movement;  that  is  our  view.  . 

^  94,408.  Do  you  agree  with  this,  “  The  Land  League  was  the  instrument  by  which 

'  ffreat  social  chftnges  would  be  worked  in  Ireland  ”  ? — It  was  the  harbinger  of  the 
'  political  future  behind  his  own  purpose,  that  that  movement  would  not  end  until  the 
foreign  flag  left  the  country  for  ever,  or  else  until  they  were  lying  under  it.  I  got  six 
months’  imprisonment  for  making  that  speech,  so  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  fair  for  you 

to  press  me  too  hard.  .  i.  i 

94.409.  You  have  no  counsel,  so  I  really  do  not  want  to  press  you.  I  want  to  Icnow 

whether  that  expressed  at  that  time  the  views  you  entertained  ?— Perfectly.  I  generally 
try  to  express  myself  as  clearly  as  I  am  able  to,  and  to  say  what  I  really  think. 

94.410.  Now,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  you  told  me  not  to  press  you  about  matters  of  a  political 
aspect;  you  have  just  said  these  are  your  views  which  I  read  to  you.  Ihere  is 
another  speech  of  yours  which  seems  to  have  expressed  the  same  view  It  is  a  spe^h 
I  think  at  Wexford.  I  will  give  you  the  date  in  a  moment  the  9th  October  1881. 
You  say  this  : — 

“  We  have  never  concealed  that  behind  that  social  resurrection  we  hoped  to 
“  effect  the  political  resurrection  of  this  country.  I  believe  it  is  because  we  are 
supported  and  backed  by  the  men  in  this  country  who  believe  in  the  political 
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“  regeneration  of  Ireland,  we  have  been  able  to  gather  round  the  Land  League 
“  flag  the  immense  and  irresistible  force  we  have  now  around  us.” 


That  seems  to  agree  with  what  you  have  said  now,  you  adhere  to  that  still  ? — Yes,  I 
agree  with  that. 

94.411.  Coming  to  period  a  little  later,  have  you  ever  seen  this  man,  Thomas  Walsh, 
since  the  earlier  period  of  your  action  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  after  he  came  out  of  prison, 
he  called  down  at  the  House,  and  I  saw  him. 

94.412.  Has  he  ever  had  any  money  from  you  ? — Yes. 

94.413.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  early  time  ? — Ko,  I  am  talking  now  ;  he  has  never 
had  it  directly  from  me,  but  I  subscribed  money.  There  was  a  subscription  got  up  for 
him  and  I  gave  him  some  money. 

94,413a.  When  was  ihat  ? — Sometime  after  he  got  out  of  prison,  I  mean  immediately 
after  the  man  was  released  from  prison. 

94.414.  His  conviction  took  place  at  the  end  of  1882  and  the  beginning  of  1883. 
Do  you  recollect  how  long  he  was  in  prison  ? — He  was  there  either  five  or  seven 
years. 

94.415.  That  was  the  sentence,  but  he  was  released,  he  must  have  been  ? _ No,  I 

think  his  time  had  expired,  was  it  not  ?  I  do  not  think  he  got  any  grace.  I  mean  he 
got  nothing  but  what  he  had  a  right  to. 

94.416.  I  will  take  it,  it  may  be  so  ? — That  is  my  impression ;  I  really  do  not  know 
much  about  it. 

94.417.  Did  he  call  and  see  you  at  your  office  in  the  city  ? — No. 

94.418.  Where  did  he  see  you? — I  met  him  somewhere — some  friends  of  his  came 
down  to  the  House — but  I  remember — did  not  see  him  at  the  House  ;  I  met  him,  I 
think  it  was  somewhere  in  the  street,  somewhere  towards  Sloane  Square. 

94.419.  Accidentally  ? — Accidentally. 

94.420.  Did  you  see  him  more  than  once  ?  — Once. 

94.421.  A  .subscription  was  raised  for  him,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

94.422.  By  whom  ?— By  some  committee  here  in  London— some  of  his  old  friends. 

94,428.  Was  Mr.  Biggar  the  treasurer  ?— I  am  not  aware  who  the  treasurer  was. 

94,424.  You  do  not  know  through  whom  the  money  passed?—!  am  not  quite 

sure.  ^ 


94.425.  With  the  exception  of  having  been  the  means  of  buying  arms  and  sending 
them  to  Ireland,  Thomas  Walsh  had  no  claim  upon  you  or  anyone  ?— Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

94.426.  How  long  ago  was  it  since  this  money  was  paid  to  Thomas  Walsh  ? _ What 

money  ? 

94.427.  The  money  that  was  subscribed?—!  do  not  know  when  it  was  paid.  I 
think  it  was  given  about  the  time  when  he  was  released — a  week  or  two  after. 

94.428.  Would  that  be  a  year  or  two  after  ? — Whenever  he  was  released  ;  you  have 

the  date.  ’  ^ 

94.429.  I  have  not  it  in  my  mind  ;  you  cannot  tell  me  who  were  the  subscribers  or 
who  was  the  treasurer  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

94.430.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  you  ? — I  gave  a  small  sum  of  money. 

94.431.  Is  that  the  only  sum  that  has  passed  between  you  and  Wafsh  or  any  of  his 

family  ? — The  only  sum.  ^ 

94.432.  That  subscribed  sum  ?— That  subscribed  sum. 

94.433.  Was  any  money,  to  your  knowledge,  paid  to  his  wife,  or  any  member  of  his 
family  from  any  fund  of  the  League  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  no. 

94.434.  Or  from  any  other  source  ? — Not  from  any  source  I  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  of.  ^ 

94.435.  Now  come  to  Paris  for  a  moment.  Were  you  in  Paris  durino-  1882  1889 
or  1884-1881,  1882,  or  1883  ?-1881  and  1882,  yes.  I  am  not  quite  surf  I  wa^  the^e 
when  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  gentlemen  went  over ;  that  is  the  period  you  want 
information  about. 

,  t"*  be-  I  think,  in  the  year 

i88U  ? — Well,  i  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  before.  • 

94.437.  Were  you  there  in  February  1881  ?— Oh,  it  must  have  been,  I  think— I  am 

not  quite  sure — I  could  not  have  been  in  February.  ^ 

94.438.  Or  June  1880? — I  was  in  prison  in  1881,  was  I  not? 
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94.439.  Did  you  go  to  Paris  entirely  on  your  own  personal  matter,  or  matters 
connected  with  the  movement  ? — The  one  visit.  On  one  occasion  I  went  to  Paris  on 
the  business  of  the  Land  League,  that  is  when  the  Government  was  about  to  undertake 
some  prosecutions,  and  we  went  over,  and  had  some  meetings  there  in  order  to  consult 
as  to  what  line  of  action  we  would  pursue ;  that  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  I 
have  gone  on  any  other  than  my  own  business. 

94.440.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  a  company  carrying  on  business  as 
the  Credit  Lyonaise  ? — Yes. 

94.441.  When  was  that? — About  1884  I  think;  I  have  a  small  account  at  the 
Credit  Lyonaise  which  I  opened  just  before  I  went  to  Egypt ;  it  had  no  existence  in 
1881  or  1882. 

94.442.  Was  that  an  account  that  was  entirely  for  your  own  personal  use? — 
Absolutely. 

94.443.  And  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  League? — Absolutely  nothing. 

94.444.  That  you  are  quite  sure  of  ? — Absolutely ;  it  is  an  account  that  has  never 
been  touched. 

94.445.  Opened  in  your  name  and  for  your  own  purposes  ? — In  my  own  name  and 
for  my  own  purposes. 

94.446.  I  think  it  is  right  to  ask  you,  after  what  you  said  so  positively,  you  never 
had  any  account  in  the  &edit  Lyonaise  in  the  name  of  Kenelra  Martin  ;  did  you  ever- 
know  anyone  passing  by  the  name  of  Kenelm  Martin  ? — I  did  not. 

94.447.  Was  there  anyone,  to  your  knowledge,  in  1880  sending  money  from  Paris 
to  London  for  purchasing  arms  from  the  year  1881  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

94.448.  You  never  heard  of  such  such  a  person  ? — Never  heard  of  them  until  I  saw 
the  cheques  here. 

94.449.  Neither  in  1880  nor  in  1981  ? — Neither  in  1880  nor  1881. 

94.450.  You  never  knew  of  any  sum,  such  as  824Z.,  being  sent  over? — Never.  I 

had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

94.451.  I  have  the  passage.  We  get  from  Mr.  Harris’  diary,  February  1881  : — 

“  February  13.  Meeting  of  council  in  Paris,  London,  Kettle,  Brennan,  and 
“  O’Kelly.” 

— Probably. 

94.452.  Mr.  Healy  and  Biggar  ? — Yes. 

94.453.  Those  are  the  persons  ? — Yes. 

94.454.  What  is  the  term  you  apply  to  a  meeting  of  council? — The  council  of  the 
Land  League  organisation. 

94.455.  Were  you  on  the  council  at  that  time  ? — I  think  so.  I  must  have  been,  of 
course,  or  I  would  not  have  been  there. 

94.456.  Then,  one  amount - ? — I  was  on  the  council  for  a  short  time,  and  then  I 

dropped  off  it. 

94.457.  I  do  not  undei'stand  the  meaning  of  it.  Was  that  the  executive  council? — 
Yes. 

94.458.  That  was  the  managing  council,  then.  For  what  period  were  you  on  the 
council  ? — I  really  could  not  say.  I  took  very  little  part  in  it.  It  was  really  an 
honorary  positioirmore  than  anything  else. 

94.459.  Was  there  any  formal  act,  or  did  you  only  pass  away  ? — No ;  I  passed  away. 

94.460.  By  non-attendance  ? — By  non-attendance. 

94.461.  As  far  as  the  formal  position  is  concerned,  you  would  remain  on  until  the 
Land  League  was  suppressed? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  I  was  replaced.  My 
remembrance  is  that  the  councils  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  some  one  went 
on  in  my  place,  as  I  was  living  in  London  and  paid  very  little  attention. 

94.462.  Did  you  ever  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 

Land  League  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  the  beginning  I  had.  I  took  a  consultative  action. 

94.463.  Of  course  I  know  the  organisation  you  speak  of  in  1880  ? — Yes,  you  mean 

as  member  of  the  council.  Yes,  for  instance,  I  attended  that  meeting. 

94.464.  Therefore  I  gather  from  that  you  must  have  been  active.  What  period  will 
you  give  as  to  when  you  were  a  member  of  the  council? — Well,  I  really  do  not  know 
when  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  it.  My  activity  practically  ceased  after  that  period 
because  I  went  very  little  to  Ireland  after  that,  therefore  I  practically  dropped  out  of 
it.  That  is  my  remembrance  of  it. 
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94.465.  When  did  you  begin  ?— I  think  I  was  on  when  the  council  was  first 
appointed. 

94.466.  You  would  attend  meetings,  I  presume,  at  the  central  office  in  Dublin  ? _ 

Yes,  when  I  was  in  Dublin. 

94.467.  Did  you  ever  see  the  reports  that  came  up  from  the  branches  ?— Yes,  some¬ 
times. 

94.468.  Were  you  consulted  upon  them  ?— Very  sbghtly,  very  slightly  ;  that  would 
be  a  matter  that  would  be  treated  by  whoever  was  in  charge. 

94.469.  Were  you  in  charge  in  February  1881  ?— I  may  have  been  for  a  short  time ; 

at  the  time  that  I  tell  you.  I  was  a  kind  of  general  organiser  then  ;  it  was  a  verv 
short  time  ;  it  had  almost  slipped  out  of  my  memory.  ^ 

94.470.  I  understood  from  your  evidence  that  was  a  short  time  in  1880  before  you 
commenced  your  parliamentary  duties,  and  came  to  London  ? — Ko,  the  whole  period 

was  after  I  became  a  member  of  Parliament — I  had  never  taken  any  active  part _ at 

least  I  think  not  as  an  active  member  of  the  Land  League.  I  became  an  active  member 
of  the  Land  League  only  after  I  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  the  sense  of  being 
an  officer.  ° 

94.471.  I  am  speaking  of  practical  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  Land  League,  and 
speaking  now  after  the  election  of  1880,  did  you  not  from  1880  until  a  period  after 
February  1881,  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  management  of  the  Land 
League  ? — No,  I  cannot  sav  I  ever  took  a  very  active  part  in  it. 

94472.  Were  you  attending  the  offices,  and  attending  in  the  capacity  of  a  member 
of  the  council  ?  ^D.ly  occasionally,  because  I  was  here  in  London,  and  a  member  of 
Parliament. 

94,473.  We  have  here,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Matthew  Harris’  diary,  under  the  date  of 
7th  February,  amongst  other  things,  this  : — 

“  Grot  letter  from  O’Kelly  requiring  my  presence  in  London.” 


As  far  as  you  know  would  that  be  a  letter  from  you  ? — I  suppose  so. 

94.474.  There  would  be  no  other  gentleman  occupying  a  position  who  would  be 

likely  to  write  to  Matthew  Harris  requiring  his  presence  in  London?— I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  will  tell  you  that.  ’ 

94.475.  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  accompanied  you  to  Paris,  or  was  therewith  you? _ 

He  was  there,  certainly,  that  is  my  remembrance. 

94.476.  It  is  so  in  his  diary  ?— That  is  my  remembrance,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

94.477.  You  had  written  to  him  apparently,  requiring  his  presence  in  London  ? _ _ 

Perhaps  so,  I  have  no  remembrance  of  it. 

94.478.  How  is  it ;  would  you  be  writing  if  not  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  League  ?— I  did  not  say  that.  Up  to  that  period  I  was  not  taking  an  active  part 
in  It.  I  say  there  was  an  early  period  in  the  movement  when  I  did  take  an  active  part 

in  it.  It  was  only  a  very  short  time  ;  unfortunately  I  am  not  able  where  to  place  that 
exact  period. 


94.479.  I  was  refreshing  your  memory  by  such  acts  as  these.  As  to  the  disposal  of 
the  funds,  were  you  consulted  ?- Very  little.  Of  course  if  I  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  when  there  was  a  question  of  funds  I  suppose  I  would  be  consulted,  as 
anyone  else,  but  I  know  very  little  about  the  funds  of  the  organisation. 

94.480.  Where  were  you  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  ? — I  think  I  must 
have  been  here  in  London.  I  am  not  sure. 

94.481.  Did  you  go  oyer  to  Ireland  at  all  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

94.482.  Had  you  anything  to  do  as  to  any  arrangements  made  as  to  the  books  or 

documents  .  No,  b^ause  I  think  I  was  in  prison.  I  was  in  prison.  I  was  arrested 
two  days  after  Mr.  Parnell. 

94.483.  We  know  the  date  of  that,  October  13th,  1881.  Before,  that  date,  had  you 
any  knowledge  whatever  immediately  of  the  affairs  of  the  Land  League  at  the  Central 
Office  in  Dublin  ?— No  ;  at  that  period  I  knew  very  little  about  it,  very  little  about  it 
indeed ;  m  fact,  I  had  only  just  gone  over  from  London.  ■  I  had  been  only  over  two  or 
three  days  in  Ireland  when  I  was  arrested. 

94.484.  What  part  have  you  taken,  if  at  all,  in  the  management  of  the  National 
League  ? — Practically  none. 

94.485.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  that  League  ?— I  think  not. 
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94.486.  Do  not  you  know  ? — Unless  I  am  an  honorary  member  I  have  taken  no  part 

in  it.  .  .  ,  -xr 

94.487.  You  aie  sure  you  took  us  part  m  it  { — Yes.  •  . 

94.488.  You  tcok  no  active  part  ? — No,  I  am  not  even  sure  I  am  a  member. 

94*489,  There  is  only  one  more  subject  I  think  I  have  to  ask  you — did  you  see 

Le  Caron  when  he  came  to  England  ? — I  have  no  remembrance  of  ever  having  seen 

him. 

94.490.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  month  of  April  1881,  were  you  attending  to  your 
parliamentary  duties  at  that  time?— Well,  if  Parliament  was  sitting  I  would  probably 

be. 

94.491.  Did  you  see  the  witness  Beach  or  Le  Caron — were  you  in  court  when  he 
was  examined  ? — No,  but  I  saw  his  portrait  in  the  papers,  I  have  no  remembrance  of 


him.  -I  1  • 

94.492.  Those  may  have  been  an  assistance  or  not — but  you  have  not  seen  him 

personally  ? — No,  I  have  no  remembrance  of  ever  having  seen  him. 

94.493.  Did  you  read  the  account  he  gave  of  the  interview  with  you  ? — I  did,  and  I 
thought  it  a  most  improbable  account. 

94.494.  It  was  specific  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  no  remembrance  of  it,  but  it  was  an 
account  of  a  transaction  very  unlikely  on  my  part  -because  I  would  not  be  likely  to 
introduce  a  man,  whom  I  knew  nothing  about,  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

94.495.  He  gave  particulars  of  certain  statementa  made  by  you? — Yes,  which  I 

believe  to  be  untrue. 

94.496.  For  instance,  he  said  you  denounced  O’Leary  as  an  old  fossil— do  you  say 
nothing  of  that  kind  ever  took  place  ? — I  have  no  remembrance  of  it,  and  it  was  a  most 

unlikely  thing.  . 

94.497.  There  are  some  things  a  person  can  be  positive  and  certain  about,  though 
they  may  not  recollect  the  person  stating  them, — having  read  that  evidence  are  you 
able  to  say  positively  you  had  no  such  conversation  with  him  ?— I  am  prepared  to  say 
I  have  not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  any  such  conversation  ever  having  taken 

place.  1  r  11  i.  £  •  • 

94.498.  You  can  gauge  your  own  mind  better  than  I — does  that  fall  short  of  saying 

it  did  not  take  place  ?— ^ ell,  it  scarcely  falls  short. 

94.499.  Falls  short,  well  I  hardly  know  what  that  may  mean  ? — It  is  a  transaction 
of  which  I  have  absolutely  no  memory,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  trace  of  memory  in 
my  mind  of  the  event  having  occurred,  but  I  am  not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  say  it 
never  occurred.  I  can  neither  swear  that  it  did,  nor  that  it  did  not. 

94.500.  You  knew  who  John  O’Leary  was,  did  you  not? — I  did,  well. 

94.501.  He  used  the  term  “  our  agent  ”  ? — Who  ? 

94.502.  John  O’Leary.  Had  he  been  an  agent  for  any  organisation? — I  should 
think  I  never  knew  Mr.  O’Leary  in  the  position  of  agent  for  any  organisation. 

94.503.  Where  had  you  known  him  ? — I  knew  him  in  several  places.  I  knew  him 
in  America  and  in  Paris. 

94.504.  Did  you  know  him  in  America  ?— Yes. 

94.505.  What  had  he  been  in  America  ? — Nothing.  He  is  a  gentleman  at  leisure. 

94.506.  Did  he  sympathise  with  you  in  your  political  opinions? — Yes,  certainly. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  whom  you  kept  in  prison  for  seven  or  eight  or  nine  years  as 
a  Fenian. 

94.507.  When  he  came  to  America  you  knew  him  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

94.508.  Did  not  he  take  an  active  part  in  political  action  there  ? — He  may  or  he 
may  not  have. 

94.509.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know ? — How  could  I  know  it? 

94.510.  Because  you  were  there  seeing  him  ? — He  might  take  political  action 
without  my  knowing  it. 

94.511.  It  is  page  2498  : — 

“  He  denounced  Mr.  John  O’Leary,  our  agent,  as  an  old^  fossil.  I  believe  I 
“  told  him  Mr.  O’Leary  had  denounced  him  for  deserting  the*  cause  and  getting 
“  into  Parliament  instead,  betraying  the  interests  of  the  organisation  as  their 
“  agent.  During  the  conversation  with  Mr.  O’Kelly  I  think  there  was  a  division 
“  in  the  House,  and  the  lobby  was  very  full,  and  talking  to  other  members, 
'*  Mr.  Parnell  came  up  into  the  group  and  at  once  recognised  me,  and  we  saluted 
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each  other.  I  think  we  shook  hands.  Some  few  words  passed  between  us,  and 
he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  ‘  I  want  to  see  you,’  quietly  saying  that 
‘‘  and  he  beckoned  to  O’Kelly.  Myself  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  went  through  the  door 
‘‘  from  the  inner  lobby,  passing  down  the  corridor  running  to  the  library.  I 
remember  we  were  passing  the  doors  of  the  library,  and  then  we  went  down  a 
“  corridor  running  in  a  left-hand  direction  from  the  library,  and  we  slowly 
“  promenaded  up  and  down  and  took  another  corridor,  which  ran  still  on  an 
“  angle  to  the  left.” 

I  think  you  recognise  the  position  there  ?— Yes,  a  very  unlikely  position.  Mr.  Parnell 
is  not  much  given  to  slapping  people  on  the  shoulder. 

94.512.  I  am  speaking  of  the  corridor  more  particularly.  You  see  the  position  is 

correct ;  the  corridor  from  the  library  at  right  angles.  I  only  ask  you  once  more  : _ 

Mr.  O’Kelly,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  a  retired  portion  of  the  corridor, 
resumed  the  same  subject  of  conversation  that  had  occurred  between  himself 
“  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  previous  to  the  approach  of  Mr.  Parnell.  That  was  the  subiect 
“  resumed.” 

Now,  I  ask  you,  do  you  state  positively  on  your  oath  that  that  interview  did  not  take 
place  ? — I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  memory  of  it. 

94.513.  That  is  all  you  will  say  ? — That  is  all  I  can  say.  ' 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

{The  President.)  I  think  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  is  here. 


Mr.  Matthew  Haeris,  M.P.,  sworn. 

94,514.  {The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  of  your  own  before 
are  f  OSS-examined  ?— Well,  my  Lord,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  made 
by  bir  Lharles  Kussell  with  reference  to  me.  In  his  speech  he  said  this.  I  will  read 
it  to  your  Lordship :  That  at  one  time  I  was  out  of  my  mind  after  a  severe  fit  of 
illness  that  I  got.  I  got  a  very  severe  fit  of  illness,  my  Lord,  but  it  had  no  efiect 
whatever  upon  my  mental  powers.  There  was  another  statement  which  he  made. 
“  He  explained  that  in  the  old  days  when  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  secret  organisa- 
“  tion  he  had  gone  about  everywhere  himself  to  save  the  lives  of  the  tenants,  and  to 
“  avert  danger  from  the  landlords  and  land  agents.”  Well,  now  I  was  never  a  member 
society  in  those  days,  my  Lord.  He  is  alluding  there  to  the  period  of 
1843.  I  never  joined  any  secret  society  except  the  Fenian  organisation.  I  think  it 
right  to  state  that  to  your  Lordship,  lest  there  might  be  some  misapprehension  about 
t,  because  I  have  no  counsel  to  defend  me  now,  I  believe.  That  is  all  the  statement  I 
have  to  make,  my  Lord. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

94.515.  Mr.  Harris,  I  will  detain  you  for  as  short  a  period  as  I  can,  I  am  afraid  you 

are  unwell.  When  did  you  join,  as  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  join,  the  Fenian 
organisation? — 1  joined  it  in  1865.  ^ 

94.516.  How  long  did  you  continue  a  member’of  that  organisation?—!  continued 
up  to  the  year  1880. 

T>  draw  any  distinction  between  the  Fenian  organisation  and  the  Irish 

Kepublican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  the  one  preceded  the  other. 

9L518.  The  Fenian  preceded  ? — The  Fenian  organisation  under  Mr.  Stephens  was 
^e  first  secret  organisation,  and  then  after  its  collapse  in  1867  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  was  created  under  the  supreme  council.  ^ 

«  Mr.  O'Kelly  said,  that  the  word  Fenian  was  popularly 

attached  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  after  it  came  into  existence  Well  un 
to  the  present  time,  it  is  a  general  term  for  Irish  revolutionists  engaged  in  secret 

94  520.  Have  you  any  record  either  of  the  form  of  oath  that  is  taken  or  was  taken 
by  the  lenians  or  the  members  of  tne  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood?—!  have  a  vague 
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recollection  of  it.  It  was  simply  an  oath  to  take  up  arms  for  the  freedom  of  the 

“gS.  Can  I  obtain  from  you  any  form  of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  ^Fmbli'^n 
■R  fLarVinnd  pither  as  it  orisrinally  existed  or  as  it  was  amended,  if  amended  .  Well, 

I  do  not^reoollect  it.  We  could  not  keep  those  documents.  It  was  dangerous  to  kwp 
Leran^mj  memory  does  not  serve  me  so  well  as  to  enable  me  to  give  yon  the 
constitution.  I  have  read  both  of  the  constitutions. 

94  522.  You  have  had  a  copy  have  you  not  1—1  have  had  a  copy. 

94  523  Of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
94’-24  Was  that  constitution  at  any  time  amended  1— It  was  amended. 

94,525.  Can  you  tell  me  about  the  time  when  it  was  amended?— It  was  amended  m 

*94  52V7n^he  Brst  place  these  were  in  writing.  Is  there  nowhere  where  yon  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  constitution  for  ns  !-Oh.  no.  I  destroyed  the  copy  I  had  very 
soon  after  h Jving  got  it ;  when  I  had  studied  it  over  I  destroyed  it.  Of  course, 
a  rather  dangerous  thing  to  keep  such  documents. 

94.527.  I  will  take  your  word.  Did  this  appear  1 

«  The  supreme  council  shall  have  power  to  award 
cases  of  treason,  and  the  crime  of  treason  is. hereby  denned  as  any  wilful  act 
nfwoH  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  I  R.  B.,  or  of  the  supreme  council 
clkulated  to  betray  the  cLse  of  Irish  independence 

of  the  British  or  any  other  foreign  Government  in  Ireland  to  the  detriment  of 
Irish  independence.” 

I  far  as  my  memory  goes  there  was  no  such  paragraph  or  clause  in  the  constitu- 

Hnn  at  all  I  am  almost  certain  there  was  not. 

94.528.  Of  course  such  a  paragraph  as  this  must  have  attracted  your  attention  if  i 

“Qf4q"Do'von  say  positively  that  such  a  paragraph  did  not  eidst?-Well  I  say  to 
'  1  /vtpbpf  as  far  as  my  iudgment  goes  and  my  memory  serves  me,  there  was 

i  Msuch  pL?grU  ^  ^  '' 

long  time  ago. 

94.530.  ^  ^  .... 

“  TbP  sunreme  council  shall  appoint  a  secret  court  in  each  of  the  seven  divisions 
“  of  the^I.  R.  B.  for  the  trial  of  all  members  charged  with  the  commission  of 

“  treason  or  grave  misdemeanors. 

-There  was  no  such  clause  in  it  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

94.531.  Were  there  seven  divisions  of  the  Irish  Kepublican  Brotherhood  .—There 
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94,532.  First,  there  were  seven  divisions.  There  was  a  supreme  council,  was  there 

“IllS  Warthlre  not  a  secret  court  in  each  division  1-Ivone  that  ever  I  knew  of, 

“wssf  Kl‘of*rouTtZ‘t  wh1ch‘you‘would  call  high  treason  against  your  body 
for  ty  person  to  have  given  information  of  the  secrets  of  the  organisation  !-WeU, 

^'’94“55‘\rdtorism“ttat  if  the  wTused.  What  was  the  punishment  indicted  upon 
,  f’2?_Thefe  was  no  punishment  ever  indicted  upon  traitors,  as  long  as  I  was 
traitors  .  pouncil  except  that  their  traitorism  was  made  known,  and  that  they 

“Child  ul't  odiC  thtuTL  general  body.  I  can  illustrate  that  by  facts. 
ICie  If  there  is  anything  in  your  mind  which  with  his  Lordship’s  permission  you 

wish  to  state,  pray  do  no  *1^^  executed,  but 

you.  State  It  if  J  hZ  the  punishment  to  be  indicted  upon  traitors  ? 

g  to  our  constitution  there  was  no  special  punishment  named  for  traitors, 

ind  I  believe  that  statement  to  be  entirely  wrong.  n  j 

94  537  You  mean  that  in  no  printed  document  referring  to  the  amended  constitu- 
Vion  of  your  body,  as  far  as  yo!i  know,  was  there  any  statement  of  the  punishment 
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inflicted  upon  traitors  ?-No.  In  no  printed  document.  I  was  present  when  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was  passed,  and  I  have  a  pretty  fair 
memory  of  it,  and  that  document  there  must  be  a  local  document  got  up  by  parties  in 
some  locality  or  other.  That  is  my  belief.  i" 

..  94,538.  You  see  the  document  is  very  general.  “  Amended  constitution  of  the 
»  Republican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the 

this—  far  you  say  it  is  authentic.  Listen  please  to 

^  “1st.  The  supreme  council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and 

(rovernment  of  the  Irish  Republic  is  and  shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members.” 
Would  that  be  correct  ? — That  is  quite  correct,  yes. 

94.539. 

“  Seven  of  said  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  seven  electoral  divisions  as 
“  marked  out  in  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  the 
remaining  four  shall  be  honorary  members  and  shall  be  elected  by  the’  seven  to 
whom  alone  their  names  shall  be  known,  and  the  enactments  of  the  Government 
so  constituted,  shall  be  the  laws  of  the  Irish  Republic  until  the  territory 
“  thereof  shall  have  been  recovered  from  the  English  enemy,  and  a  permanent 
Government  established  ?  . 

Would  that  be  correct  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

94.540.  That  is  right  ? — Yes. 

but  would  have  a  general  application  to 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  throughout  Ireland  ?— I  rather  think  that  the  other 
was  introduced  locally.  They  have  got  the  headings  of  it  there,  but  I  think  that  other 
part  must  have  been  introduced  locally  for  a  special  purpose. 

94,542.  So  far  we  are  on  a  general  rule. 

Thfi  manner  of  election  of  the  before- mentioned  seven  members  of  the 
supreme  council  shall  be  as  follows  : — The  county  or  district  centres  shall  be 
assembled  m  convention,  and  shall  elect  a  committee  of  five  of  their  number 
‘‘  who,  under  seal  of  an  oath  of  secrecy,  shall  elect  the  member  of  the  supreme 
council  for  the  division  whereunto  they  belong.” 

Is  that  correct  ?— I  am  doubtful  about  that,  because  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
in  some  cases  they  were  elected  differently. 

94,543  But  was  not  this  the  rule  at  one  time  ?— I  think  it  was  the  rule  as  regards 
England,  but  not  as  regards  Ireland.  ° 

94.544. 

“  The  term  of  office  of  the  supreme  council  shall  be  two  years,  but  anv 
member  may  be  remored  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  his  constituents 
or  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  supreme  council,  and  any  member  of  the  S.  c’ 

‘‘  th?S^C  months’  notice  to  his  constituents,  and  to 

I  rather  think  that  is  correct ;  but  it  is  unimportant,  and  did  not  fix  itself  upon  mv 
memory.  ^  J 

94.545. 

1  here  is  and  shall  bean  executive  of  the  supreme  council,  composed  of 
•  tbe  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  that  body,  the  decision  of  any  two  of 
“  whom  shall  be  binding  on  all  ”  ?  •  j 

— That  is  correct. 

94.546. 

“  The  duty  of  the  president  of  the  supreme  council  shall  be  to  direct  the 
workings  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  all  its  departments  subiect  to 
the  control  of  the  supreme  council  ^ 


a 

a 


—Yes. 


That^is  correc^t  ®^y  ^  assume  it  is  correct  till  you  dissent  ( 
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be‘;Mte*  tra^Fol  of 

sTcr^as  LXtioroTtXXtion^^^ 

XMFo™“p-me  council  shall  be 
«  have  become,  or  rieXXa'STn  ”ac“  aTwell  as  by  right,’  the  sole 

“oPrrtTthr  Irish  KV^'r  i 

loans,  make  war  and  v^embers  of  the  supreme  council  shall  be  bound 

of  the  Irish  Republic  ;  f  f  ^^"HnoAer  bv  an  o^^^  of  fidelity  and  inviolable 
“  to  this  constitution  and  to  one  ^^_®^"j^ember  of  the  I.  R.  B.  to 

secrecy,  and  The^sumeme  council  shJll,  in  time  of  peace,  be  a  grave 

lret“X™i^bable  accord“g’^f  \t  “eat  ” 

“  attempted  act  shall  be  treason,  and  punishable  with  death. 

n  i--  r.f  fViflt  T  have  no  recollection  of  nearly  all  you  have  read  now, 
—I  have  no  recollection  of  that  corresponds  with  the  usage  of  the  organisation. 

irdCl'XViXtl'thlghtwa^n  -ordwHhour  action,  with  the  except.ou  of 

that  latter  part,  and  unnecessarily,  but  will  you  tell  me 

94,550.  I  say  again  I  do  not  wish  troubl  J  memory  bring  you  back  to, 

"Y  CtLtYomftted  fX  yt  memory  ?-The  early  part,  you  seem  to  say,  would 
bXrec/l-Yes,  I  think  the  opening  statement  is  correct. 

And  the  membersof  the  • 

— F^ut^YtXf  Fe!  L!-grave  misdemeanor  and  punishable 

Do  youTntthat  occurred  1-That  is  correct.  I  daresay  that  was  quite  in  accord 
with  our  principles. 

®^’®'^'iXXreTrre™rysu^  actor  attempted  act  shall  be  treason  and 
_I  iFeXlJedX'tagree  with  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  was  a  part-  of  the 
“SXou  see  it  was  part  of  your  constitution  that  you  should  levy  warl- 
X554.  Then  supposing  you 

guilty  of  an  act  of  treason  towards  ,  +q  j^ere  “  in  time  of  war  every 

fighting, — would  it  be  according  to  you  »  .  ,,  be  treason,  and  punishable 

“  such  act”  (that  is,  act  of  treache  J  rp^llv  think  it  should  be  embodied  in  the 
“  with  death”  ?-No,  it  would  .""tL  d^^^^  thrconstitution  should  be 

constitution;butIknow  very  well  It  was^ 

printed  and  published  throughout  f\pm<?plves  whether  they  would  support  the 

community  an  opportunity  of  ]udging  motives  would  suggest  that  anything 

supreme  council  or  otherwise ;  and  F^dential  ,  document ;  and 

like  the  taking  of  human  life  would  be  mtrodu^  document,  and 

UY^sYd^nr  — avoided  on  many  occasions  all 
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allusion  to  taking  human  life.  These  are  my  reasons  for  not  thinking  it  can  be 
correct* 

94.555.  You  do  not  represent  that  this  constitution  was  to  be  published  openly  to 
the  public?— It  was  debated  that  it  should  be  openly  published  to  the  public  I  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  myself. 

94.556.  But  it  never  was,  was  it  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

94.557.  Other  counsels  preTailed.  If  published,  it  would  be  only  published  amonsst 
Fenians  .  No,  it  was  to  be  published  generally,  to  give  the  community  an  opportunity 

?ht  a  copy  If  , 

94,588.  When  you  say  published  generally,  I  think  you  have  already  limited  that.  I 

lou  do  not  mean  it  was  to  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  public  who  differed  from  I 

given  only  to  those  who  agi’eed  with  you  ?.— It  was.  debated,  | 

1  say.-  The  advisability  of  sending  it  to  the  public  press  was  discussed ;  and  lettine;  ^ 

every  person  _]udge  then  for  themselves,  because  it  would  not  commit  anybody  to  the^  ■ 

'^Ti  r'  Tf  ®  Go''e™ment  would  get  possession  of  the 

document,  and  it  would  be  widely  circulated  after  a  little  time. 

debate  was  that  it  was  not  circulated  ?— Quite  so 
y4,dbU  ihen  the  persons  amongst  whom  it  was  circulated  had  taken  an  oath  not  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  the  organisation  ? — Yes  ;  well,  the  constitution  was  not  one  of 
those  secrets.  Our  constitution  was  not  to  be  made  a  secret  of  ;  and  there  were  verv 
many  things  connected  with  the  organisation  that  were  not  secret,  but  which  we  were 
bound  to  communicate  to  parties  outside. 

inserted  tlmt  persons  were  to  be  punishable  by  death,  that  would 
be  kept  secret,  would  not  it  ? — Well,  of  course  it  would. 

94.562.  Then  that  would  be  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  organisation  ?— That  would  be 

™tl.  tw  f  r  ®  o^-gfisation  ;  but  I  deny  that  any  such  clause  was  in  it  I 

rather  think,  for  the  reasons  I  assign,  that  there  was  not. 

94.563.  Let  us  proceed  : — 

_  “  The  supreme  couricil  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  treating  with  all  friendlv 

„  Tt  f  •  the  welfare  of  Ireland  and  the  advancement 

of  the  cause  of  Irish  independence. 

Would  that  be  right  ? — I  rather  think  so. 

94,564-.  •• 

“Executive  power  shall  never  be  vested  in  one  man,  but  shall  be  vested  in 
the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of. the  supreme  council. 

“  Every  member  of  the  I.  R.  B.  and  every  member  of  the  supreme  council 
owes  civil  and  military  obedience  to  the  executive  of  the  supreme  council  and 

“  re;u‘i,bm  of  the  irf^h 

“  In  the  event  of  the  supreme  council  being  unavoidably  reduced  in  number 
the  remaining  member,  or  members  shall  exercise  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
council  until  such  time  as  the  vacancies  shall  have  been  filled  Up,  which  shall  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  same  for.  the  executive.  ^  • 

“  all. times  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  civil 

pvernment,  and  shall  never  be  permitted  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  power  of 

legislating  or  of  restraining  in  any  way  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Lpublic 
as  promulgated  by  the  supreme  council.  -cvopuDiic 

“  At  each  meeting  of  the.  supreme  council  the  members  thereof  shall  hand  in 

’  “  di“.-'  expenditure,  of  their  respective 

co°rr?ct?-Yes“‘"  ^  paragraph,  you  say  that  is 

94,665.  I  will  not  read  it  again.  I  now  come  to  paragraphs  15  an  1  16  narao-ranb^ 
treZen^  fn  cSses'^of 

,,  j.  supreme  council  shall  appoint  a  secret  court  in  each  of  the  sevpn  ' 

..  ivisions  of  the  I.  R.  B.  for  the  trial  of  all  members  charged  with  the  commis 
Sion  of  treason  or  grave  misdemeanours  ?  ”  ° 

—I  do  not  think  there  were  any  such  clauses  in  it.  I  tiiink  that  is  an  interpolation. 

a  55696.— Ev.  108.  E 
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94.566.  Bjwhom? — By  some  local  party.  I  do  not  know  by  whom.  It  is  either 
by  some  local  members  of  the  organisation  itself  or  by  some  parties  anxious  to  do 
injury  to  the  organisation  by  holding  it  up  as  what  it  was  not. 

94.567.  As  far  as  we  know  only  one  copy  has  been  found  of  this  amended  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  seized  by  a  policeman.  If  that  was  their  object  would  not  they 
liave  made  it  more  public— the  persons  who  you  say  interpolated  these  paragraphs  ?— 
Not  if  they  wanted  it  for  purposes  of  prosecution  against  members  of  the  organisation. 

94.568.  But  you  see  nobody  was  prosecuted  as  far  as  I  know  for  this  ? — I  merely 
make  the  assertion  liap-hazard.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  done  by  local 
members  of  the  Fenian  organisation  or  not. 

94.569.  Have  you  any  suggestions  in  support  of  your  statement  to  make  as  to  the 
locality  where  this  was  done  or  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  done?  Oh,  not  the 
slightest.  I  wonder  the  authorities  did  not  get  many  more  of  those  constitutions, 
because  they  were  very  widely  diffused. 

94.570.  If  these  had  been  interpolated  for  the  purpose  of  doing  injury  to  the 
Brotherhood  the  authorities  probably  would  have  got  a  good  many,  would  not  they  ? — 
Well,  I  think  they  ought  to  have  got  some.  Is  that  the  original  document  you  are 
reading  now. 

94.571.  Yes,  it  is? — Will  you  kindly  show  it  to  me  ? 

94*572.  I  will.  It  has  got  in  my  hands  into  a  state  of  some  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  pages.  I  will  put  them  right  if  I  can.  There  is  the  constitution.  I  have 
been  reading  from  the  amended  constitution.  Perhaps  that  will  suffice  for  you 
(^pussiny  it)  ? — This  is  not  the  sort  of  paper  it  was  printed  on  at  all. 

94.573.  A  copy  you  say? — The  amended  constitution.  It  was  printed  on  large 
sized  foolscap  paper — large  type.  Clearly  that  is  a  document  that  has  been  printed 
since  the  original  document  was  printed. 

94.574.  Of  course  as  you  were  formed  there  were  a  great  many  branches  and  a  great 
many  people  enrolled? — Yes,  but  they  had  no  authority  to  reprint.  It  emanated  from 
the  council  itself  and  was  printed  in  large  official  form  and  in  large  type.  That  is  a 
reprint  at  all  events. 

94.575.  It  may  be  ?— And  those  interpolations  were  introduced  into  it. 

94.576.  Following  the  two  paragraphs  you  take  exception  to  is  this  ; 

“  The  supreme  council  shall  undertake  the  punishment  of  all  minor  offences 
“  committed  by  members  of  the  I.  R.  B.  once  the  offending  members  have 
“  removed  from  the  division  whereunto  they  belonged ;  and  in  cases  where 
“  members  unlawfully  appropriate  monies  intrusted  to  them  for  national  purposes, 
“  such  members  shall  be  expelled  the  I.  R.  B.,  and  the  supreme  council  shall 
“  draw  up  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  members  and  circulate  it  through  all  parts 
“  of  the  I.  R.  B.  and  forward  copies  of  it  to  representative  Irishmen  in  every  part 
“  of  the  world  in  order  that  those  who  rob  the  treasury  of  their  country  may  be 
“  held  up  to  the  execration  of  all  honest  men.” 

Was  that  there  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure ;  but  I  rather  think  it  was. 

94.577. 

“  In  the  Irish  Republic  there  shall  be  no  State  religion,  but  every  citizen 
“  shall  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience,  and  perfect  freedom 
“  of  worship  shall  be  guaranteed  as  a  right  and  not  granted  as  a  privilege. 

“  The  supreme  council  shall  have  power  to  alter  or  revise  the  foregoing 
“  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  of  the  supreme  councd 
“  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  government  of  the  Irish  Republic, 
“  but  whenever  it  is  contemplated  to  make  any  alterations  it  shall  be  necessary 
“  to  give  one  month’s  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  supreme  council  at  which  such 
“  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  effected ;  and  it  shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
“  the  supreme  council  to  make  the  proposed  change. 

“  By  order  of 

“  THE  SUPRExME  COUNCIL.”  . 

Would  that  be  correct  ? — Yes. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  during  the  adjournment  I  have  made  some 
inquiries  respecting  the  matter  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I  am  informed  that  I 
could  not  possibly  have  the  information  I  require  ready  for  me  by  Thursday  it 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  completion  of  the  examination  of  the  books  which 
^now  going  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cunynghame;  I  hope  it  may  be  expedited. 
We  have,  of  course  been  p  aced  in  certain  difficulty  by  the  course  pursued  this 
morning ;  but  I  think  if  nothing  unforeseen  happens  I  shall  be  ready  by  Tuesdav . 
morning.  If  your  Lordships  have  no  objection  I  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Lewis  or 

through  Mr.  Soames,  with  respect  to  the  matter,  and  if- 1  am  obliged  to  mention  it 
1  Will  do  so  to-morrow  morning. 

{The  President.)  Very  well. 


Mr.  Matthew  Harris  recalled;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

94,d78.  Mr.  Harris,  I  was  dealing  with  the  period  prior  to  your  connexion  with  the 
Land  League  during  which  you  were  a  Fenian.  Were  you  aware  that  arms  were  beinjr 
’  1  through  Fenian  agency,  to  Ireland  ?-^I  w^as  ;  but  before  approaching 

t  at  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  with  reference  to  the  documents  of  the 
constitution.  As  regards  that  constitution,  as  I  explained,  my  memory  would  not 
serve  me  now  with  reference  to  the  various  clauses,  but  I  recognise  the  style  of  the 
document;  and  I  recognise  also  in  the  various,  clauses  a  practice  in  the  movement 
T  clauses  which  impose  a  penalty  of  death.  The  reason  I 

doubt  that  so  very  much  is  this :  It  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  practice 
^  organisation.  The  president  of  that  organisation  was  Mr.  Kickham 

and  there  was  an  opportunity  of  shooting  Nagle,  who  was  the  most  important 
inforrner  who  was  ever  connected  with  any  Fenian  or  secret  organisation  in  Ireland 
and  at  the  time  when  it  was  referred  to  them  whether  Nagle  should  have  been 
shot  or  not,  he  decided  the  man  was  not  to  be  .  shot,  though  his  compatriots  and 
imself  were  at  the  mercy  of  this  informer,  and  the  result  of  the  mercy  towards  him 
was  that  he  was  transported  for  20  years.  I  could  give  a  similar  illustration  with 

regard  to  myself,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  personal  matters  with  reo-ard  to 
myself. 

94^79.  {The  President  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  it  was  a  matter  discussed 
whether  this  man  should  or  should  not  be  shot  ?-The  subordinates  of  the  organisation 
got  acquainted  with  him.  Ihey  said  if  they  wanted  to  see  this  man  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  the  yard  he  used  to  take  exercise  in.  There  was  no 
discussion  about  it  They  brought  the  information  to  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  head  of  the  orpnisation  in  Dublin,  and  he  decided  at  once  the  man  was  not 
to  DG  shot,  that  h.0  was  to  bo  allowed  to  iive^ 

94,580,  {Sir  E.  James.)  Still  I  have  from  you  what  you  said,  that  your  memory  did 
SLnd7— No^'^^  ^^an  that,  I  under-  ■ 

asking  you,  during  those  years  between  1867  and  1878-79,  you  were 
were  being  imported  into  Ireland  for  Fenian  purposes  ?— I  was 

94.582.  You  were  living  at  that  time  at  Ballinasloe  ?— I  was. 

94.583.  Did  any  such  arms  come  there  to  you  directly,  or  to  persons  with  whom  you 

were  acquainted  during  that  time  ? — They  did.  .  ^ 

nu^bSs '  ^  ^^^^^‘^^m’able  number  of  arms  ?— 1  forget  how  much  now,  but  considerable 

who^Mpakl  for ?-Tl.ey  were  given  to  the  men 

94,586.  Allow  me  to  put  the  question  to  you  in  full— would  they  be  distributed  so 
that  each  man  would  be  provided  with  a  rifle,  or  one  man  in  the  household,  or  were 

tJiey  distributed  in  any  large  numbers  ? — Bach  man  would  be  provided  with  a  rifle  and 
sword.  bayonGt. 

QA  revolver  too  ?— We  never  got  revolvers  in  Ballinasloe,  all  rifles. 

94,588.  l  am  speaking  of  Ballinasloe,  but  as  far  as  you  know  I  presume  the  mode  of 
action  was  the  same  in  Other  districts— the  same  as  it  existed  in  Ballinasloe  ?-Tho 
same  as  it  existed  in  Ballinasloe, 
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94.589.  I  will  not  ask  you  for  any  names,  but  would  they  be  distributed  amongst 
the  farming  class  ? — Those  which  I  got  in  Ballinasloe  were  distributed  among  the 
farming  class,  and  in  the  Avest  of  Ireland  a  great  many  of  them  reached  the  farming 

classes.  n 

94.590.  More  or  less  distributed.  Each  household  would  have  one  of  these  rifles 
with  swords  on  them  ? — Yes,  wherever  a  member  of  the  household  would  pay  for  the 
rifle  or  bayonet  and  was -a  member  of  the  organisation. 

94.591.  And  I  suppose  the  course  would  be  that  these  arms  would  be  kept  concealed  ? 
— Yes,  everything  had  to  be  done  sub  rosa. 

94,592  But  when  each  farmer  or  man  got  his  rifle  did  he  keep  it  in  a  secret  place, 
or  did  he  bury  it,  or  what  was  done  with  it  ? — He  took  care  of  it  as  best  he  could. 

94.593.  Those  arms  for  the  most  part,  I  presume,  remained  amongst  the  people? — 
They  did. 

94.594.  So  when  we  come  to  the  later  period,  the  period  of  1879,  1880,  and  1831,  the 
people  would  have  the  arms  more  or  less  in  their  possession? — Yes. 

94.595.  You  were  aware,  I  think,  in  the  year  1878,  that  the  question  of  the  land  and 
the  dealing  with  the  land  had  been  discussed  by  certain  persons  with  whom  you  were 
intimate  ? — Yes,. I  discussed  it  myself. 

94.596.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Michael  Bavitt  was  known  to  you  ? — Yes. 

94.597.  And  I  think  you  saw  him  frequently  ? — He  came  to  me  after  getting  out  of 
jail  in  1878. 

94.598.  At  patre  5660  Mr.  Davitt  said  this,  the  question  being  put  to  him  : — 

“  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  know  personally  in  the 
“  beginning  of  1879  ?  {A.)  Oh,  I  think  I  met  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  very  shortly 

“  after  my° release  in  1877,  I  believe  in  1878,  and  I  visited  him  frequently  in 
“  1879,  at  his  home  in  Ballinsasloe.  (Q.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  in 
order  to  enlist  him  in  your  movement  (A.)  I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  went  to 
“  discuss  my  views  with  Mr.  Harris  in  Ballinasloe.  He  was  a  very  notorious 
“  man  in  the  West  of  Ireland.” 

That  does  not  mean  taking  any  objection  to  you,  because  he  proceeds : — 

“  Universally  respected,  as  he  is  to-day  by  those  who  know  him. 

That  was  the  fact — Mr.  Davitt,  early  in  the  proceeding,  consulted  you — saw  you  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  I  was  working  the  Land  League  in  a  very  energetic  way 
from  1876  I  gave  to  my  counsel  my  speeches  and  statements  with  reference  to  my 
action  prior  to  that  time  ;  instead  of  Mr.  Davitt  enlisting  me  in  the  moAmment  I  rather 
think  it  was  the  other  way. 

94.599.  I  have  the  trace  of  that  in  the  documents  I  have  before  me  — that  you  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  land  question  prior  to  1878  ? — Yes,  land  and  labour  questions 
I  always  took  an  interest  in.  I  was  interested  in  everything  which  I  thought  would 

benefit  the  masses  of  the  people.  .  tt  •  o 

94.600.  I  think  you  would  rather  apply  the  name  of  the  Tenants  Defence  Union  ?— 

The  Tenants  Defence  Association. 

94.601.  And  all  I  need  say  of  that  was  that  it  was  an  association  to  deal  with  the 
tenants’  interests — to  endeavour  to  protest  them  ? — The  tenants’  interests,  yes. 

94.602.  Drawing  a  line  from  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Davitt  saw  you,  had  you 
anybody  associated  with  you  before  seeing  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes,  Ave  had  our  association. 

94.603.  I  will  give  you  some  names,  I  am  speaking  rather  of  the  conspicuous  men  ; 
had  you  become  acquainted  with  Patrick  Egan  ?— Yes,  I  knew  Patrick  Egan  many 

years  before  that.  ■ 

94.604.  From  what  date  did  you  knov.'  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  ? — I  really  could  not  tell 
you.  ’  I  knew  him  for  a  very  long  time,  I  am  sure.  Twenty  years  or  so.  We  Avere 
nearly  from  the  same  locality,  the  towns  we  lived  in  were  only  10  miles  apart. 

94.605.  Had  he  co-operated  with  you  in  political  mo  vements  ? — Yes. 

94.606.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — He  was. 

91.607.  Had  you  known  Brennan? — Yery  well. 

94.608.  Please  keep  your  mind  prior  to  the  line  we  are  drawing,  1878  ? — Yes. 

94.609.  In  what  way  did  you  know  him  ? — He  was  down  with  me  at  the  election  of 
O'Connor  Power  in  Mayo.  I  think  that  was  something  about  1873  or  1874. 
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94.610.  The  general  election  in  1874? — The  general  election  in  1874;  that  is  the 
time  ;  we  went  through  that  election. 

94.611.  Has  he  co-operated  with  you  since  ? — Oh,  yes. 

94.612.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — Well,  yes,  he  was. 

94.613.  When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — At  a  much  later 
date.  I  think  it  was  about  the  period  of,— let  me  set  now — say,  about  1879. 

94.614.  That  would  be  shortly  after  your  seeing  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes. 

94.615.  Was  he  known  to  you  as  a  Fenian,  or  not  ? — He  was. 

94.616.  When  did  you  first  see  John  Devoy  ?  What  time  did  you  see  John  Devov  ? 

— 1  think  it  was  in  1879  or  1880.  .  ^  ' 

94.617.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is'  so,  had  he  been  known  to  you  as  an  active 
Fenian  ? — Well,  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  sir,  because  Devoy  came 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question. 

94.618.  Had  you  known  Boyton  ? — Yes. 

94.619.  When  had  you  first  known  Boyton?— In  the  land  movement,  about  1880 
or  1881. 

94.620.  Had  you  not  known  him  before  the  end  of  1878?— No,  nor  in  1879,  I  think. 

94.621.  Did  you  know  him  as  a  Fenian  or  not  ? — I  never  knew  him  as  a  Fenian,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  was  a  Fenian. 

94.622.  I  do  not  put  it  to  you  affirmatively ;  I  only  ask  you  as  a  fact.  When 
Mr.  Davitt  saw  you  at  the  end  of  1878,  did  you  learn  from  him  who  were  associating 
themselves  with  him  in  his  movement  ?— No ;  at  that  time  he  had  not  associated 
himself  with  anybody ;  but  I  knew  from  time  to  time,  because  I  frequently  used  to  go 
to  Dublin,  who  were  associated  and  who  were  sympathetic  with  the  movement. 

94.623.  But  nothing  particular,  you  mean  ? — No,  nothing  special  or  particular  in  it. 

94.624.  Did  you  know  whether  he  had  been  in  communication  with  John  Devoy  or 
not  ? — I  did  not ;  even  if  I  did  it  would  not  impress  me  much. 

94.625.  Did  you  know  when  Mr.  Davitt  returned  from  America  that  he  had  been  in 
communication  with  John  Devoy,  and  that  a  loan  of  money  had  been  made  by  John 
Devoy  to  him  ?— I  never  knew  it  was  John  Devoy  lent  him  the  money  at  all. 

94.626.  You  did  not  know  that  at  any  time  ? — No. 

94.627.  Did  you  agree  with  Mr.  Davitt  on  any  mode  of  action  in  relation  to  the' 
land  question  ? — Yes,  we  agreed  as  regards  the  manner  of  organising  the  movement, 
and  that  an  energetic  and  a  bold  policy  was  necessary. 

94.628.  May  I  take  it,  did  you  agree  with  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  views  which  he  has 
expressed;  I  will  not  give  them  to  you  lest  I  should  not  accurately  translate  them, 
but  whatever  he  said  here  in  the  witness-box,  as  far  as  you  know',  do  you  ao-ree  with 
these  views? — Well,  I  really  do  not  know  what  his  views  are;  if  you  me'ntion  his 
views  comprehensively  I  will  answer  you  at  once. 

94.629.  Did  you  entertain  the  view  that  the  Land  League  should  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  independent  existence  of  Ireland? — No,  I  did  not.  I 
entertained  a  view  that  for  the  independence  of  Ireland  any  elemenrinThe  community 
should  be  utilised.  I  did  not  regard  the  Land  League  as  one  of  those  elements.  I 
rather  thought  myself  that  if  the  Land  League  movement  succeeded  in  creating  a 
peasantry  proprietory  in  Ireland  it  might  have  an  opposite  effect  of  drawing  the  farmers 
of  Ireland  from  the  national  movement,  but  when  I  had  to  take  sides  I  thought  it  best 
to  take  sides  with  the  tenant  farmers,  not  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  a  great 
benefit.  I  wanted  to  promote  the  material  welfare  of  my  country,  and  I  elected  to 
support  the  tenant  right  movement  as  a  practical  measure  of  social  amelioration,  and 
took  the  chance  for  the  results  which  would  follow  as  regards  the  denationalisation  of 
the  tenant  farmers  themselves,  which  was  a  strong  probability,  and  one  which  was 
always  advocated  by  Mr.  Bright. 

94.630.  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said — there  would  be  a  strong  probability  of 
—Did  you  take  the  chance  of  this  movement  as  assisting  in  obtaining  the  independent 
existence  of  Ireland  ? — I  took  the  chance  of  the  movement,  but  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  so  far  from  assisting  in  bringing  about  the  independence  of  Ireland,  that  it 
would  have  the  opposite  effect ;  that  when  the  farmers  would  be  emancipated  and  get 
their  lands,  such  men  would  look  on  the  boundary  of  their  farms  as  the  boundary  of 
their  country,  because  farmers  as  a  rule  are  very  selfish  men. 

94.631.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  what  you  say,  that  yoqr  primary  object  or  your  main 
object  was  simply  to  deal  with  the  land  question  from  a  social  aspect  ? — Yes,  so  far  as 
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that  movement  was  concerned.  If  I  could  have  by  any  possibility  combined  the  two 
things  together  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  do  it  because  I  put  the  national 
movement  very  far  before  the  land  movement. 

94.632.  Then  I  may  take  it,  subject  to  that  qualification  in  your  mind,  i  hat' the 
national  movement  you  reckoned  beyond  and  above  the  social  movement  ? — 
Certainly. 

94.633.  Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  was. 

94.634.  I  do  not  think  you  attended  the  Irishtown  meeting,  did  you  ?  —  Yes, 

1  did. 

94.635.  Then  you  are  aware  of  the  resolutions  proposed  there  ? — Yes. 

94.636.  There  was  a  period  in  which  the  Land  League  had  not  been  established, 
but  in  which  its  principles  were  acknowledged,  between  the  spring  of  1879  and  the 
autumn  of  1879  ? — Yes. 

94.637.  Were  you  consulted  during  that  period  ? — Throughout  the  West  of  Ireland 
every  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was  founded  was  advocated  by  our 
association  and  published  in  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  so  that, 
previously  to  the  Irishtown  meeting,  the  foundation  was  already,  so  far  as  principle 
and  advocacy  was  concerned,  laid  of  the  League  itself. 

94.638.  What  position  did  yon  occupy  in  the  League  when  it  was  formally  established  ? 
— I  did  not  occupy  any  position. 

94.639.  Were  you  not  any  portion  of  the  governing  body  ? — I  was  not  on  the  first 
executive. 

94.640.  When  did  you  go  on  to  the  executive  ? — I  forget  now— when  there  was  a 
re-election  I  was  put  on  the  executive, 

94.641.  About  how  long  would  that  be? — ^I  think  about  the  year  1880. 

94.642.  Of  course  that  is  a  very  wide  date  to  give  me,  would  it  be  in  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  year  1880  ? — No,  I  rather  think  about  the  [autumn  of  1880,  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1880. 

94.643.  I  have  some  dates  to  give  you  ? — I  cannot  be  sure,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can, 

94.644.  I  am  so  treating  you,  Mr.  Harris.  You  commenced,  did  you  not,  very 
active  operations  in  January  1880  to  organise  ? — From  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
1  worked  away.  I  am  not  a  man  who  cares  very  much  about  central  bodies.  My  work 
was  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  Wherever  I  got  a  chance  I  attended  meetings ; 
I  worked  as  hard  as  I  could  without  paying  much  regard  to  central  executive  or 
authority. 

94.645.  You  were  acquainted,  were  you  not,  with  Michael  O’Sullivan  ? — Very  well, 
He  was  a  teacher  in  the  school  where  my  children  went. 

94.646.  He  became  also,  did  he  not,  acting  secretary  of  the  National  Land  League  ? 
—He  did. 

94.647.  The  letter  I  am  referring  to  is  at  page  1928,  I  see,  the  first  letter  m  order  of 
date  as  to  this  matter.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  says  to  you,  writing  under  the  date  of  January 
28th,  1880 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Harris.  .  ,  .  ,  .  There  is  a  little  circle— Egan,  Davitt, 

“  Brennan,  with  a  few  others  in  the  town,  that  work  with  themselves.  No  person 
“  knows  what  they  are  about,  what  objects  they  have  in  view.  They  are  all  to 
“  themselves.  I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  ring.  They  are  furious 
“  with  me  for  writing  that  little  letter  in  the  ‘  Freeman.’  It  would  interfere 
“  with  their  own  plans  whatever  they  were,  but  faith  I  told  Brennan 
“  very  quietly  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  letter  to  bring  it 
“  before  the  meeting  of  the  committee  and  I  would  answer  for  my  own  act. 
“  There  was  not  a  word  about  it  before  the  committee,  who  all  thought  the  letter  a 
“  very  proper  one  as  fur  as  I  could  discover  from  conversation  with  some  of  them. 
“  Of  course  I  did  not  tell  anyone  that  Brennan,  Davitt,  and  Egan  were  vexed 
“  about  it. 

“  While  I  am  willing  to  go  any  length  to  support  the  principle  of  Irish 
“  independence  in  its  extremest  form,  I  am  not  going  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a 
“  little  clique  bereft  of  judgment  or  capacity.  I  do  not  know  what  private  object 
“  these  men  wish  to  serve.  If  it  is  to  return  Egan  and  a  lew  others  and  get 
“  themselves  returned,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  declining  becoming  M.P.’s, 
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would  support  them  more  earnestly  than  I  would,  or 
than  you  would.  They  look  upon ‘both  of  us  as  being  the  Wy  same;  they 
cannot  move  us  one  inch  further  than  wo  see  it  judicious  to  go.  They  are  all 
in  the  present  without  an  eye  to  the  past  or  the  future,  and  so  sure  as  you  live, 

«  i  u  agitation  will  result  in  nothing,  for  it  has  too  much  splashing 

work,  putting  in  newspapers,  mob  oratory,  parade  ” _  ^ 

Then  there  is  a  blank  which  is  not  printed  in _ 

“and  no  practical  organisation  work  which  schoolboys  would  do  just  as  well, 
«  ff  America  how  Parnell  has  gone  on  the  lines  of 

“  I  Kickham  m  the  ‘Irishman’  long  ago.  They  throw  the  whole 

■*‘^1  ’'T  ™°''®  ”*  1  should  have  done,  but  I  am  rather 

afraid,  in  the  absence  of  counsel,  taking  excised  parts  ;  but  you  had  written  a  letter 

c^Hd  ^  Eickham  advocYtfng  wLt  was 

organisation ‘fel’rtrt’  °°  “embers  of  the  secret 

mfkinfl  progrei  becoming  stationary  ;  we  were 

I  thtf  1877?-Thel9thofDeeeniberl877- 

Which  you  say “  'e“er  of  yours  addresed  to  Kickham,  in 

“I  sent  a  letter  to  the  ‘Irishman’  this  day,  addressed  to  you.  In  it  I 
recommend  that  ycu  would  call  a  convention,” 

so. fortji  •— That  is  the  first ;  that  letter  is  one,  and  the  other  was  a  letter  aro-uing 
the  subject  from  my  standpoint  of  the  19th.  • 

fiT  ^  December.  If  you  wish  it  the  “  Irishman  ” 

of  that  date  shall  be  put  in  ? — If  it  be  a  copy  that  I  saw  in  some  of  my  naners  or  what 

•  papers,  nothing  can  be  more  misleading.  The  publicaLn  of  my  papers 

iudepd  Th  through  my  house— are  very  milleading 

if^atimp^rt^rrrpT/trm^in^/all"*'**^^^  ^ 

mis-spell ings  which  were  clearly  not  yours  ? _ They  were  not 

paged,  and  the  result  was  utter  confusion.  I  could  not  myself  rkognise  the  Lcuments 

94,652.  Of  course  you  had  the  originals  in  your  possessi«n  at  one  time^- _ That 

‘‘ Irishman/^^'^^®^^’  as  it  was  in  the 

letter— you  are  speaking  of  the  old  letter  of  1877  from  Michael 
It  thit  a  copy,  but  I  gather  from  that  letter  ihat  O’Sullivan  writes  to  you  that 

9^654.  It  lays  Ce—^^  ''''  promoting  the  formation  of  branch  leagues  l-Yes. 

«  members  of  the  League  should  be  there  and  take  their  audience 

“  Tnd^  no^t^  be'ftieV“^  platform  in  the  country 

“  ^  Pnt  I?  meetings  they  organise  themselves  and  for  them* 

«  Tiil  ®at  after  you  strip  the  League  of  its  shell  you  find  only  Davitt 

“  en^Ck  upfrus?^  ‘>'*>^^‘Wngs  ourselves  with  what  must  ou; 

that  time  active  operations  were  going  on? — ^Yes. 

94  655.  ^at  is  the  date  I  want  to  fix,  January  1880  ?— There  is  no  doubt  that 
de  J  tV  dn  Brennan  and  Egan  were  three  most  active  men.  I  say  that  I  had  a  good 
dea.  to  do  in  laying  the  foundation  prior  to  that,  but  had  it  not  been  for  Mic^iael 
Davitt  8  great  energy  and  great  ability,  and  the  way  he  worked  the  movement  with 
oT^Ka  ^ ml through,  I  believe.  movement  with 

•  ^  il-  m  relation  to  a  matter  which  occurs  in  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  sneeeh 

in  which  I  think  he  had  not  the  matters  before  him  at  the  time  he  ma^^he  state^m^^^^^^ 

ItTs  ^lILV?™m  Mr^Mlon  ^th  of  ApriL 

«  <^ea"  Mr.  Hams, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  2nd.  I  ao-ree 

wi  you  there;  the  state  of  Mayo  requires  serious  consideration.  I  find, 
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.  «  however,  it  will  take  an  organiser  of  great  skill  and  judgment  to  do  any  good 

“  there,  and  as  yet  I  have  no  such  man  at  my  command  that  I  can  spare  for  work 
“  in  Mayo,  unless  you  think  you  could  undertake  it  yourself.” 

—I  never  undertook  the  work  of  organisation  properly,  and  I  was  never  a  paid 

^^94 'ST  T  will  conm  to  that  if  you  will  allow  me  ? — What  I  meant  by  that  in  reference  • 
to  this  is*  I  did  it  of  my  own  free  motion,  and  I  did  not  co-operate  with  Mr.  Dillon  at 

that  time,  except  in  that  case.  ■  ,  ,i  i.  i 

^  94,658.  I  am  reading  to  you  ;  I  want  to  gather,  in  fact,  from  you,  whether  you  took 

part  or  not  Were  not  organisers  for  the  League  in  existence  early  in  188U.  1  will 

read  you  this  letter  to  Mr.  Dillon  ?— Yes,  I  rather  think  they  were. 

94.659.  Then  to  make  the  date  more  accurate  still,  if  I  can,  at  page  1931,  there  is 

a  letter  from  Mr.  Brennan  to  you.  May  22ad,  1880  : 

“  When  Mr.  Davitt  was  leaving  for  America,  he  requested  me  to  open  what- 
“  ever  letters  would  come  for  him,  and  through  that  means  1  read  your  last  letter 

•  “  to  him.” 

Then  there  is  sorne' matter  I  purposely  do  not  read,  which  relates  to  your  affairs? 

I  had  to  get  money  as  I  was  working,  for  my  expenses. 

94.660.  He  says -  ,  ■  x.  ^  i 

“  Of  course,  no  one  outside  the  place  here  would  know  anything  about  it.  | 

“  will  have  the  matter  carried  through  some  day  next  week.  You  will  require 
“  organisers  in  order  properly  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League.  J  ohn 
“  Walsh  is  doing  Connaught.  What  would  you  think  of  assisting  him  .  ihmk 
“  the  matter  over,  and  let  me  know  your  opinion  on  it. 

■  Had  John  Walsh  become  an  organiser  at  Connaught  ?— He  was  an  organiser  for  a 

94.661.  For  the  Land  League? — Yes  ;  he  is  now  in  Australia.  That  is  the  man  from 

94  662.  Who  were  the  other  organisers  known  to  you  at  that  time  ?  Really  I  could 
not  tell  you;  I  employed  my  time  so  much  in  my  own  special  business,  and  gave  so 
much  attention  to  it,  that  other  matters  escaped  me,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  1  couW 
give  you  the  explanation.  I  do  not  know  if  Sheridan  was  at  that  time  engaged 

^^94,663.  When  did  you  know,  if  at  all,  that  Sheridan  was  an  organiser  ?  1  think  he 

was  an  organiser  in  188©. 

94,664.  What  district  did  Sheridan  take  ?— He  took  the  west, 

94’665.  Connaught  ? — Connaught  and  Sligo. 

•  941666.  And  Galway  ? — Yes.  ,  •  nr  i, 

'  94  667.  Roscommon  and  Sligo  ?— Yes,  but  he  could  not  do  much  in  Mayo  ;  he  was 

very  unpopular  there,  and  there  was  a  strong  feeling  there.  .  ,  u  . 

94  668  There  was  something  in  Mayo  ? — That  was  the  strong  contention  between 
the  advanced  Nationalist  part  of  the  League  ;  they  wanted  to  crush  the  Land  League. 

It  was  most  difficult  to  manage.  ^  -u  -.i  qr  „  a 

94  669.  Were  there  any  persons  that  you  know  of  at  this  time  besides  Shendan  and 

Walsh  of  Balia?— No,  m  fact  we  were  all  organisers,  every  man  working  there. 
Davitt  and  Brennan,  and  the  whole  of  us  were  kept  going  on  as  fast  as  we  could  in  all 
directions.  I  think  those  are  the  only  two  men  being  paid  organisers,  especially  until 

after  the  visit  to  the  branches. 

94  670  That  is  the  neighbourhood  where  you  were,  so  as  to  have  knowledge  ot  it. 

Does’ your  last  answer  refer  to  all  parts  of  Ireland  ?— I  had  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of 

all  parts  of  Ireland.  •  ,  i.  ’. 

94  671.  Was  not  Boy  ton  an  organiser?— I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  an  organiser 

at  that  time  or  not.  He  got  into  it  when  there  was  that  matter  -the  Duke  of  Leinster  s 

— it  was  then  he  was  organiser.  o  t  •  i 

94,672.  Tell  me  what  were  the  duties  you  were  attending  to.  1  simply  went  to 
meetings  and  addressed  the  people  in  various  localities,  and  ad\dsed  th^  to  organise, 
and  put  forward  the  programme  of  the  League — and  put  our  principles  before  them  as 
best  I  could ;  that  was  all  I  did. 
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isK  ilso  “  “ofoC  SteUsTJc'ldV”’!  r 

of  any  other  interests  at  the  time.  I  was  a  member  of  tim  <£  ’  ^  charge 

1880,  but  I  did  not  do  anything ;  I  did  not  com^fthp 

rather  anxious  that  they  should  be  severed.  things  at  all ;  in  fact  I  was 

94,674.  Perhaps  I  used  a  wron?  term' in  savino-  r  ^  i  , 

.  interests;  was  not  there  confided  to  you  at  this  time  thfdpf 
defence  of  prisoners  ;  no,  I  never  we/t  into  that  ~ent  Tfil 
no— it  was  not  confided  to  me,  but  wherever  I  tbono-tif  >  ^  ^  ^  pardon— well 

had  no  special  commission.  Wherevir  then?  ^ 

prisoners  to  be  defended,  or  wherever  there  was  anvthino-  hardship,  or 

League,  or  to  serve  the  people,  I  did  it  a^Jthmg  to  be  done  on  the  lines  of  the 

and  that  is  in  evidenoeArhat  is  called  here  the  expenses  accLlS 
that  the  money  you  received  was  on  account  of  your  expenses  ?  ^  ^ 

purpose  that  I  would  write  up  for  money.  '  ^  penses  .—Yes,  or  for  any  other 

94,676.  In  one  of  your  letters  vou  snealc  nf  nnlxT 
wishing  to  receive  more ;  but  I  have  here  “  to  M^  TT  •  expenses,  and  not 

that  is  under  the  date,  as’given  to  me,  of  The  2nd  M^hTfeo  ™M  H 

pnsoners,  101.”  Then  “  22nd  Julv  1 RSO  Mot  tr  •  tTil-  ,  M- Hams,  defence  of 

‘‘  201.  To  Mathew  Ha4  cuTJnt  exlnse,  7of 

“  Roscommon  and  Galway,  201.”  Now  calling  vouTaXnP  organising  in 

were  you  not  at  this  time _ I  mav  IpII  t  your  attention  to  those  two  items, 

not  nt  tbit  tttoo  nmtnging  to,  tbeliofnnon  J  pril™.,! 

''tdTTT  '  -to  we^e  being  ejected  :Tth:  — "tut  it  was  the 

defence  of  prisoners“T,l!®0’M^^^^^^^^^^^  July  2nd,  to  Mat  Harris, 

defending — indeed  there  were  verv  few  cases  in  wli‘  H  t  ciore  often  engaged  in 
prisoners;  my  general  action  wi(h  regard  to  the  ®°gaged for  the  defence  of 

evictions.  •  ^  ^  expenses  was  with  regard  to 

in;h;‘^Stet'the?ris''rteer^  ^  anticipate  a  little 

the  seiond  letter.  It  comes  in  the  boot-  wo  nd-  ^  ?  R  is  page  1935  ;  it  is 

the  letter  of  10th  17^1880  but  it  is  datS®  M 
passage,  which  will  peAaps  Enable  you  to  tyus\f&te“^^  ^ 

“  from  St.  ^Fra^ds^de  Sales  Mutual' (subscriptions 

;;  Relief  Fund  received  all  righf  'TwilS  ^“<1  League 

“  and  have  it  returned  to  you  for  whatever  use  von  fh'  V  '  to-morrow, 

of  the  donors.  I  will  also  have  ten  orfifioon  ^  would  meet  the  wishes 

“  defence  of  those  poor  fellows  to  whom  you  alludr*^^  privately  for  the 

TtlZ  t  ®nl'Z:rw1  T  ‘Lore  1 

understand  what  Mr.  Harrw  said  is  cOTrect  ThZ  l?g>ble ;  your  Lordship  will 
hete  not  answerable  for  the  spelling;  why  that  Trd -PpSy “^retfrnoi 

loSo™t:rt\sT.?nd“  Tr  "Tel’Z  ‘^®^®  ®”^-‘‘ons.  You  see  a  little 

ta£Tf;herilVcodr;ou7eTttf/hrw®“  f‘  ‘'^®  -“eh  it  was 

it  is  a  printed  bundle,  pagri935  w“h  mv  l  ord?  ™.‘Le  17th  January,  I  think 
will  see  as  to  this  othel  matter  when  it  coZs  I  -H  ask  this,  ,and  we 

defeTSTf’JCeTrrfXTsZl^^  were  for  the 

remember  who  they  were.  It  must  haw  tiAor,  <=  '  ^ell,  really  it  does  not.  I  cannot 

®™®®  ®®^“^tted  er,  because  up  to  that 

urent’=^?t  ^  girTrMZlT:Zd“TtTom;ZZ&^^^  ■“  ‘Lat  state- 

A  56696.-EV.  108  ^  documeut  of  July  10th  ?— 
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+1.0+  pnrlv  period  in  fact,  there  were  no  aprrarian  crimes  committed  in  that  locality 
i‘til  after  iVeta  to’gaol.  It  could  not  mlVfhTnTs“in"wbJ^ 

re'peo^k  ^aZircolLon'^ith  the’ police;  but  really  I  could  not  tell  you,  I  know 
it  was  nothing  serious. 

94,681.  [Reading'] i  r  .i. 

“  I  will  also  have  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  sent  you  privately  for  the  defence  of 

“  those  poor  fellows  to  whom  you  allude. 

You  cannot  tell  me  what  that  is  ?— I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

94,682  Did^u  receive  the  lOL  or  \5l.  ?-When  it  is  mentioned  I  am  sure  to  have 

’■®9tl8V‘He  only  says  ho  will  send  it?-I  got  a  great  deal  of  money  in  that  way 

“S:*  TheL”tLre  “Sr  ;'rtri7nrgren  except  hy  surmise,  “  I  enclose 

you  two  Byrecourt  SSe‘e  for  25I '(which  please  fo^arf  or  hand 

“  in)  and  one  for  lOL  for  the  defence  of  those  prisoners  you  wrote  abou.. 

_ ^Yes. 

94  685.  So  you  seem  to  have  got  the  lOL 

“  I  also  enclose  you  first  half  51  note  for  your  expenses  to  go  to  that  place  on 
Sunday  next,  and  to  do  any  other  such  work  as  that. 

Can  you  gi.e  me  any  reason  why  -‘^Xtd^nrUw  in^Tas^ 

■.  tLe  was  notLg  private  in 

“94  ThI  nexTwe  have  is  one  commencing  on  page  1931 ;  it  is  a  letter  dated  the 
19th  June  1880  written  on  the  political  situation  to  the 

letter  I  do  northerefore,  unless  you  wish  it,  purpose  reading  it,  it^as  been  put  in 
evidence  and  read.  The  part  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  you  say  . 

“  In  the  above  letter  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  vexed  question  of  secret  versus 
“  onen  action  because  I  regard,  and  have  always  regarded,  the  existence  of  such 
“  a^controversy  as  a  slur  on  the  intelligence  of  Irishmen.  Not  to  speak  of 
“  uoXaTsocLies,  every  Government  in  Europe  has  its  secret  as  well  as  its 
“  Len  councils  fioth  these  modes  of  actions  have  their  use  and  their  abuse.  A 
“  w^s^ran  will  use  them  wisely,  a  fool  will  do  the  opposite,  or,  worse  still  raise  a 
“  Tontroversy  about  their  relative  merits,  and  in  that  way  oppose  them  ^  each 
other,  instead  of  opposing  them,  either  separately  or  combined,  again.t  the 

“  common  enemy.’ 

At  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter,  the  19th  June  1880,  where  there  any  secret  societies 
in  Ireland  except  the  Fenian  ?— No  other  secret  society. 

■  SIS' 

dissufde  them  from  attacking  one  another  on  ™''3;hat  was  concrete,  you  were 

94,689.  As  you  say  you  LtTwise  man  codd  us7  both  tL  secret 

:fSl"c7eLrc“^^^^^  and  that  he  would  use  them  wisely  hy 

^"S6l)XLfti7e"td,^tauIlou  suggest  was  the  use  to  he  made  of  the 

secre’t  society  ?-To  advance  its  own  P3\^*,“VdTdoi^rfhT7n7se’of^^^^^^^ 
hold  of  the  country  as  far  as  possible ,  and  that  wo  element  in  Irish  pohtical 

I  believe  that  a  secret  society  tn  Ireland  g  the  men  at  the  head  of 

society,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  ^  f?  been  if  they  had  acted 

it,  it  has  declined  very  much  from  what  it  would  na  y 

differently. 
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I  am  not  alluding 


94.691.  What  are  you  speaking  of  ? — The  Fenian  organisation. 

94.692.  Who  was  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  ? — I  cannot  tell  vou 

to  any  one,  but  to  the  directorate.  '  .  .  " 

94.693.  You  mean  the  persons  in  charge  ? — Yes. 

94.694.  At  the  time  you  wrote  this  letter,  what  was  the  use,  do  you  think,  that  could 
have  been  made  of  secret  societies  ?— Simply  what  I  have  told  you  ;  I  do  not  think  they 
could  efiect  their  object  in  freeing  their  country  without  them  ;  they  are  a  very  powerful 
and  useful  democratic  element  in  the  community.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  secret 
societies  that  exiRted-in  the  country  for  some  time,  past,  that  great  organisation  of  the 
Land  League  never  could  have  assumed  the  proportions  it  did,  because  in  that  state  of 

honest  men  and  energetic  men  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  were 
willing  to  assist  in  eveiy  movement.  I  know  what  I  am  saying  will  tell  a  great  deal 

A  witness-box,  but  I  want  to  tell  the  truth 

94.695.  At  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter  were  you  still  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Eepubhcan  Brotherhood,  July  17th,  1880?- 1  really  think  so;  it  was  not  until 
December  1880  I  left  the  organisation. 

94.696.  Following  up  that  we  have  a  letter  of  yours  addressed  to  the  “Irishman,” 

^d  it  appears,  according  to  the  copy  I  have  in  my  hand,  in  the  issue  of  July  10th. 
We  will  get  the  letter  for  you  in  a  moment  if  you  wish  it.  There  is  one  passage  in  it 
only  which  I  refer  to,  in  which  you  say  this  : _  ^  ^ 

“  path^°  Nationalist  accuses  me  of  trying  to  draw  Irishmen  from  the  old 

I  will  read  the  other  part  first : — 

old  path,  the  old  banner,”  &c.  “If  I  thought  my  suggestions  viewed 
reasonable  standpoint  had  that  tendency  I  would  immediately  with  • 

draw  them.  So  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  the  number  of  sincere  Nationalists 
i  would  try  to  aid  them. 

Now,  here  you  say  an  Irish  Nationalist  accuses  you  of  trying  to  draw  Irishmen  from 
tne  old  path ;  would  that  be  the  path  of  Fenianism  ?— Yes.^  ^ 

banner  would  be  the  banner  of  that  society  ?— Yes. 

6  J  V  ^  understand  you  to  say  here  that  if  you  thought  your  suggestions 
had  that  tendency  you  would  immediately  withdraw  them  ?— So  I  woid,  thev  are  mv 
sentiments.  usy 

94,699.  When  you  used  the  term  here  “bo  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  the  number 
of  sincere  Nationalists,  I  would  try  to  aid  them,’’  you  mean,  there  the  Fenian  body  * 

lo-  ®  general  sense  men  identified  with  their  principles  ' 

(bw  H.  James.)  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  be  said  for  one  moment  I  had  omitted 

miaWv  .“y  to  do  There  are  passages  that  may 

ioreafter  the  whole  letter  ought  to  be  read^ 
Ihis  letter  has  not  been  put  in  hitherto.  ° 

I  think  you  had  better  put  the  whole  in. 

^  you  wish,  under  the  circumstances,  that  I  should  read  it  ? 

{The  President.)  I  think  so. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  [_Beading.'] 

The  Land  League  and  the  National  Party. 

“To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Irishman.’ 

ly  “  1  ^  Po^’oeive  by  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  of  Saturday 

that  my  letter  of  1 9th  ultimo  has  not  escaped  criticism  and  censure.  I  did 
not  expect  that  it  would  be  otherwise,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  for  a  number  of 
years  the  best  men  of  the  Irish  race  have  been  educated  into  the  ideas  which 
my  letter  was  intended  to  combat.  The  correspondents  to  whom  I  allude 
signed  themselves,  one  a  Nationalist  and  the  other  a  Republican,  words  which 
represent  my  principles  as  a  politician.  Their  letters  show  them  to  be  men  of 

oulMctdj'TV  n  f  *“  ™  advanced  Nationalist,  with  this 

qu^ification,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  advance  beyond  common  sense  or  beyond  that 

hreveTwj  .  T® .  n  ®®  ‘^an  this  I 

Wh  J  wri  t  1  .!  ?  •  w  ho  is  endeavouring  to  advance. 

When  wntmg  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  you,  sir,  I  had  no  thought  of  making 
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“  an  anneal  to  Irish  Nationalists  to  join  the  Land  League.  Much  less  had  I  any  idea 
»  of  writing  a  manifesto  for  that  body.  What  I  did  intend  was  to  point  out  the 
“  imnolicvSf  Nationalists  putting  themselves  in  opposition  to  public  movements, 

“  esnecially  movements  which  on  the  face  of  them  are  meant  to  improve  the  condition 
“  of  the  neonle.  On  this  point  I  thought  I  was  very  clear,  yet,  judging  from  the 
“  letter  of  ‘  An  Irish  Nationalist,’  I  left  myself  open  to  misconception,  for  accord- 
“  ing  to  him,  I  am  an  apostate ;  while  the  gentleman  (for  I  assume  from  his 
“  wlrlike  propensities  he  is  of  the  stronger  sex),  who  signs  himself  a  Republican, 

“  applies  to  my  letter  the  aphorism  of  Talleyrand— and  which  states  that  language 

“  was  given  to  conceal,  not  to  express  men  s  ideas.  ^  r  i. 

“Now,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  apostacy,  I  can  say  that  for  one  moment 
“  I  never  adopted  what  I  would  call  the  repressive  policy  inaugurated  by 
“  Mr  Stephens  and  his  friends.  I  have  ample  proof  that  even  in  65  I  was  on 
“  this  pomt.  I  have  always  held,  as  I  hold  now,  that  men  who  undertake  to 

“  pull  down  the  Government  and  build  up  a  nation  should  have  sufficient  ability 

“  to  hold  their  oim,  not  only  in  the  camp  and  on  the  battlefield,  but  also  m  the 
“  Senate,  in  the  public  press,  and  on  the  public  platform.  It  has  ever  appeared 
“  to  me  that  those  who  have  capacity  to  free  a  nation  are  also  able  to  govern  it . 

“  that  such  men  will  not  forget  that  the  life  of  a  nation,  moral,  material,  and 
“  intellectual,  is  a  very  complete  and  a  very  wonderful  thing  in  itself— a  machine 
“  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  all  its  parts  even  while  propelling  it  on  road  to 
“  libertv  No  doubt,  to  progress  in  the  direction  of  freedom  courage  is  the  first 
“  essential;  unflagging  energy  the  second;  these  we  may  call  the  motive  powers, 
bTaU  otter  ILk  they“4re  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good  -thout  proper 
“  guidance.  It  may  be  asked,  where  is  proper  guidance  to  be  found  ?  Mr.  John 
“  O’Leary  and  Mr.  Luby  have  answered  that  question.  They  have  told  us  it  is 

“  to  be  found  among  our  men  of  intellect.  .  _  ^  ^  •  r  -u 

“  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  in  return,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
“  asked  the  question,  is  it  for  the  people  to  be  calling  on  the  men  of  intellect  to 
“  come  forward,  or  for  ’the  men  of  intellect  to  call  upon  the  people  ?  Are  they 
“  from  their  trade-bereft  towns,  from  those  deserted,  or  half-deserted  villages, 

“  from  the  workhouses,  from  the  emigrant  ships,  where  they  have  been  driven 
“  in  thousands,  to  do  nothing  but  keep  waiting  for  men  of  intellect  to  lead 

*'^“^ave  our  intelligent  men  no  better  work  before  them  than  to  act  role 
“  of  critics  ;  or  do  they  expect  that  the  Irish  people  should  sit  down  at  their 
“  bidding,  crying ‘out  ‘Nationality,  Nationality,  until  there  is  no  Irish 

“These  are  pertinent  questions  for  those  gentlemen  to  answer,  who  on 
“  any  pretence  whatever  would  try  to  drown  the  voice  of  public  opinion  in  the 

“  Nationalist  accuses  me  of  trying  to  draw  Irishmen  from  the  old 

path,  the  old  banner,  &c.  If  I  thought  my  suggestion  received  from  any 

reasonable  standpoint  had  that  tendency,  I  would  immedi^ly  ‘  la 

So  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  the  number  of  sincere  Nationalists,  I  would 

“  If  a^  m^MdCTotes  himself  to  one  idea  and  to  one  single  means  of  carrying 
“  out  that  idea,  I  have  nothing  to  object,  I  commend  his  sincerity  and  singleness 
“  of  purpose.  And  all  I  ask  in  return  is  that  such  a  man  would  be  as  toleiMt  to 
“  me  as  I  am  to  him.  I  would  also  impress  upon  such  men  that  belief,  however 
“  strong  in  their  own  infallibility,  does  not  necessarily  debar  them  from  entertaining 
“  sentiments  of  charity  towards  their  more  fallible  neighbours.  And  I  think  it  s 
“  quite  time  enough  to  denounce  men  for  not  deserting  the  ordinary  duties  of  _ 
“  citizenship  in  favour  of  the  old  banner  when  that  banner  comes  to  be  raised 
“  aloft  and  Irishmen  ranged  under  it  in  their  thousands  confronting  the  enemies 

“  *  aIiuSs '^Lve  been  made  in  the  letter  of  ‘An  Irish  Nationalist’  to  the 

“  cases  of  Belgium  and  Greece.  No  doubt  these  countries  gained  their  liberties  by 
“  the  sword,  and  it  is  by  the  sword  we  also  must  gain  our  liberty,  if  ever 
“  we  do  gain  it.  A  people  unwilling  to  fight  for  freedom  does  not  deserve 
“  to  be  free;  and  should  they  by  any  chance  become  so,  their  freedom 
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must  be  short-lived.  Should  we  gain  our  liberty  to-morrow  withou^ 
having  made  great  and  heroic  sacrifices,  it  would  be  worthlp  J  I  ^  ^ 
certaiuly  it  would  be  evanescent.  But  on  the  other  hand  u  °®t 

fighting  IS  not  fighting,  and  what  I  contend  is  that  a  policy  of  ^refreSon 
a  policy  which  condemns  every  public  movement,  a  policy  which  inLS  of 
widening  would  narrow  the  ground  of  contention  between  this 
ngland  that  such  a  policy,  call  it  by  what  name  you  like,  will  never  free  our 

fi^bTin’cr  f  ever  bring  the  masses  of  our  people  to  that  point  where 

fighting  on  a  large  scale  becomes  inevitable  Beforp  n  nQi-oiiQi  ^  j 

between  Greece,  Belgium,  or  any  other  eouly  which 
and  Ireland,  it  should  be  first  shown  that  the  Nationalists  of  ®these^countriesTt 
themselves  against  popular  movements  before  gaining  their  indenendencf 
Should  an  Irish  Aationahst  give  his  attention  to  this  poim  I  thin^h!  wd1  f  u 
hat  in  both  Bel^gium  and  Greece  there  were  popX  1’om“s  "  d  that 
appeals  were  made  to  the  people  on  religious  as  well  as  political  grounds  A 
careful  study  of  modern  revolutions  will  show  beyond  cavil  tbaf^pL  ^ 
dangers  were  brought  about  by  many  causes  and  that  1  ^  ® 

grievances  contr.bnfed  each  its  ^ota  to  Te  ^  stock  of  r“nW™^ 
sentiments.  And  further,  that  it  was  the  tyrants  to  whom  the  friends^of 
liberty  were  opposed  and  not  the  friends  of  liberty  themselvS  who  ha  A  ®  I, 
cases  striven  to  keep  down  the  public  expression  of  popular  kcontot  ” 

An  Irish  Nationalist  denies  that  the  land  movement  is  uatinnol  Horv 

does  not  embrace  all  sections  of  the  country  “l  Light  he 

SiLtJiTCzr  e?;  "*  f  •  »“>  “ 

With  were  concerned,’  the  land  movement  was  national^ and  oL  orthe 

th;t“antrn:tiLliyron! 

94,700.  I  think  you  told  me  that  was  your  view  ? _ Yes.*  * 

That  argument  has  not  been  answered  nor  ha<?  anv  nf  r  t 

“  been  answered  by  the  gentlemei^ho^LTe^ldltk^^torLl'’:! 

great  repugnance  I  approach  it  Much  nf  wliaf  u  eadbare  that  it  is  with 

force  is,  in®  my  opinioT  founded  o“"  ot:;cmn  o^Lo“Th“en 
shall  explain  that  accordinp*  to  mv  idpn  TnnvQi  •  -i  *  -tneretore  I 

principle  in  human  nature  which  ur^es  ien  to  d^o  bT’/''  V 

do  good  though  it  may  entail  peSalTss  ”  t‘m!  mmd  ‘w^en  O’G:  '"l! 

propounded  his  theory  that  the  freedom  of  a  ^  ^  Connell 

o*  ■■  1— “  •r.rvL*: 

I  read  it,  the  print  it  not  clear  here _ 

thr  ruTy^ofirhLtn  to  SoLlh"^^^^  "  ‘'“®® 

at  the  "call  of  duty^rSh'lfX  r  Stt 

and  bumani  y,  is  to  me  the  true  embodiment  of  moral  force  ^"®“®® 

degree"  l7ke  everyXng®eUe  fnd  iTmYol  '“^“'■‘‘bat  patriotism  has  its 

and  a  traitor  every  Irishman  who  falls  shorfof  ®this  wXstLdLrof 

TiS  ‘”r  j 

IS 'Us  f  “ 
iS  Ss;.“  .1 
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Then  there  j  ‘  An  Irish  Nationalist '  for  his  kind* 

“  expressions  of  regard.  r„,f>inr  of  tbe  very  able  letter  be  bas  written 

ThlnTetss^h  isleft  ont  is  very  nni.portant.  It  is  this  [rendir.  /ro. 

“  “hi  r  i^Tcis  ?s;:s 

ira  h^My  p—  Xe  t^xsirihi 

and  great  and  distinguished  g  +}ipl/eountrv  •  but  it  bas  also  produced 

“  “L"ld  he  allowed  to  continne  *0  do  »o  ^rTherforeTattempt 

‘<<  irWi?;  m7c“  eno™o“  eln  aiwering  fetters 

That^st:«i::\XS"“^^^^  you  g.ve  teethe  date  when,  according  to 

this?’-I  think  it  would  be  something  ^etoe  18^  ^r^“  recognised  as  the 

repr^nta^ro?  locality t-Oh.^es,  by  the  people  from  the 

“rrosTntthat  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  land  movement  even  before 
th  teague^l  formally  established  down  to  ‘bf,*7/-7ryo':r''?nowledge  that 
94,706.  In  your  capacity  that  you  «  “  “nepartere  ?-Yes,  I  reld  those 

Mr.  John  Devoy  bad  written  a  let  er  a  Tbey^were  written  in  a  contro- 

letters.  I  thought  they  did  „  ,■.  ojjyaneed  National  party,  which  might 

'^‘SOT.Td  you  know  of  5,000  copies  of  those  letters  being  circulated  ?-No,  I  am 

not  quite  sure  of  that,  but  I  know  you  know  of  a  large  number  of 

q4  708  Let  me  withdraw  the  number  5,0UU.  iiiQ  ynu  i^uu  o 

them  being  circulated  ?-Yes,  I  knew  t^were  circulated. 
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94.709.  By  whom  were  ^hey  circulated  ? — I  have  no  direct  knowledge,  but  so  far  as 

were  Circulated  by  the  League — one  particular  letter. 

94.710.  1  think  you  know  letters  we  are  speaking  uf.  We  call  th^'  the  New 
Departure  letters  They  jeie  letters  written  by  John  Deyoy,  and  mention  has  been 
made  of  some  5,(»0  ?-^hink  there  was  only  one  letter  of  Devoy’s  and  one  of  mine 

L^Jup  ?  *  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  not  that  one  which  was  circulated  by  the 

(lS^r  H  /ames.)  I  think  I  have  given  you  the  wrong  page  for  the  letter.  I  think 
your  Lordship  will  find  it  at  page  5604.  The  date  is  June  18th,  1880. 

94,712.  Is  that  the  letter  which  you  say  you  thought  did  a  great  deal  of  harm? — I 

^  I  read  it  since. 

•  t’i  President.)  I  think  you  had  better  be  reminded  of  it  sufficiently  to  be 

I  afraid  I  would 

not  be  able  to  identify  it  even  by  reading  it. 

having  done  a  good  deal  of  mischief.  Probably  you 
would  be  able  to  enable  us  to  identify  it  ?-I  spoke  of  the  general  spirit  of  &is 
controversy  raised  on  the  New  Departure  by  Devoy  and  Davitt,  and  I  think  they  did 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  sense  of  causing  dissatisfaction  and  animus  among  the 
N  ationalists.  I  could  not  say  whether  this  is  the  letter  or  not.  ^ 

94,715.  {SirH.  James.)  There  was  one  which  was  written  very  early  in  the 
controversy,  ^e  date  would  be  December  the  11th,  1878,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
published  in  the  early  part  of  1879,  probably  in  this  country.  Would  that  be  the 

letter  you  were  referring  to  as  having  done  harm,  or  the  later  one  of  June  1880  ? _ 

ihe  entire  controversy.  I  read  them  at  the  time  .in  the  newspapers,  and  the  conclusion 
I  came  to  at  that  time,  I  remember,  was  that  they  did  harm,  that  they  went  the 

^  frP  ^^ich  of  the  letters.  ^ 

T  ^  T^’  to  date  ?  Would  it  be  before  the  formation  of  the 

Land  League,  or  after  ? — I  rather  think  it  was  before. 

^  4.^  earlier  letter.  That  would  be  at  page  2773  ; 

time  2  course,  if  that  is  so,  the  Land  League  would  not  be  in  existence  at  that 
^  giving  you  my  vague  impression. 

•  M  n  Perhaps  we  could  clear  this  up  about  this  letter.  It  is  mentioned 

ri  ^  referring  to  the  evidence  that  is  given 

(I  think  It  must  be)  at  the  State  trial,  as  it  is  termed  in  Dublin,  because  Mr  Justice 

pag??60L  P^^  fr  in  at 

(The  President.)  That  is  about  Paudeen  O’Eafferty’s  commandments 

Sir  Charies'Tssin^id  “-t-  P-g«  5603 

“  Then  I  think  there  were  other  things  charged  to  the  Land  Leatrae  200 
posters,  50  posters,  200  letters,  5,000  eight-paged  letters,  Mr.  Deray  Cw  in 

Dewf  *!?■  "j"  “®  whether  or  not  that  is  the  letter  of 

OMJ.  this  18  the  letter  The  one  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Attorney"^ 
General  was  never  pnnted  in  this  form  or  circulated  in  any  ^y  by  thfLand 

on'^alYes  ttrisC!  of  tf^  Is  this  L  o'i  tL  original 

(Q.)  -Where  is  the  Matthew  Harris  onel-I  think  I  hfve  got  a  copy 

wKii“£tf  1993  1- 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  If  you  turn  to  nflcyp  irrM,  ttt’ii  c  i  ci'  ^ 

says  Mr.  Harris’s  letter  is  already  printed  afpfge^im 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  must  be  the  letter  of  Juufi  IQfTi  +1.  •  ^ 

which  I  read,  about  the  secret  societies.  ’  ^  postscript 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  right. 
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(The  President.)  Our  attention  was  called  to  that.  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  that  is 
the  only  objectionable  thing.  Then  are  we  to  take  it  that  this  letter  of  June  18th, 
1880,  is  the  letter  of  John  Devoy,  which  the  witness  has  been  speaking  about,  the  one 
which  he  thought  did  mischief. 

94.719.  {Sir  II.  James.)  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Harris  ? — It  is  entirely  out  of  my 
power,  my  Lord,  to  say  whether  it  is  or  not. 

94.720.  From  the  evidence  given  elsewhere  it  seems  to  be  so,  but  you  cannot  tell  us 

between  the  two  letters  which  it  was  ? — No.  . 

94.721.  One  matter  I  want  to  ask  about  showing  the  extent  to  which  your  functions 
went!  I  have  an  account  in  the  “  Roscommon  Messenger.”  The  date  is  given  to  me 
as  the  18th  of  December  1880.  Do  you  recollect  holding  an  inquiry  in  Roscommon  ? 

I  will  just  read  on  and  ask  you  if  this  is  correct. 

“  Roscommon  was  the  scene  of  a  novel  investigation  in  connexion  with  the 
“  land  question.  The  matter  attracted  considerable  attention,  especially  as  it  has 
“  been  spoken  of  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  White  and  his  friends  being  of  opinion 
“  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  land-grabbing,  they  asked  the  Central  Land  League 
“  in  Dublin  to  have  the  matter  investigated.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that 
“  Mr.  M.  Harris  would  attend  on  Thursday  to  hear  the  statements  of  both 
“  parties.  The  investigation  took  place  at  the  “  Messenger  ”  office,  the  only 
“  parties  present  being  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  press. 
“  After  considerable  time  had  been  spent  hearing  the  case,  Mr.  Harris  said  that, 

“  as  there  were  certain  principles  involved  which  he  would  not  take  it  on  himself 
“  to  decide,  he  would  get  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League 
summoned  for  next  day  and  telegraph  their  decision.  A  meeting  of  the  Land 
“  League  was  afterwards  held  to  consider  the  matter,  when  among  those  present 
“  were  Mr.  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Eiggar,  M.P.,  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P., 
Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  W^ alshe,  &c.  It  was  decided,  after  a  lengthened  consideration, 
“  that  Mr.  Morgan,  as  the  occupying  tenant,  should  have  been  left  the  land. 

Does  that  correctly  represent  what  took  place  ? — I  could  not  say ,  but  I  have  some 
vague  recollection  that  such  a  thing  did  take  place  I  rather  think  it  did. 

{The  President.)  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

94.722.  {Sir  H.  James.)  An  account  which  appears  in  the  “  Roscommon  Messenger  ”  ? 
—As  far  as  I  can  remember  I  had  an  investigation  of  some  sort  in  Roscommon.  I 
disremember  the  names  of  the  parties,  but  I  remember  the  application  for  me  to 
arbitrate  came  from  the  parties  themselves,  and  not  from  the  Central  League. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  told,  and  I  think,  my  Lord,  this  must  be  correct,  but  we  wiU 
obtain  the  paper,  that  this  is  copied  from  the  “  Nation”  newspaper,  and  what  I  read 
from  the  “  Roscommon  Messenger  ”  is  what  appears  in  the  “  Nation  newspaper. 

{The  President.)  You  will  ascertain  whether  that  is  so. 

94.723.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  I  will  get  the  “Nation”  paper.  Apart  from  the 
report  have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  this  being  correct  ?— I  really  think  that  I  did 
investigate  a  case  at  that  time,  though  I  disremember  the  names  of  the  parties.  I 
remember  getting  an  application  from  Roscommon  itself. 

94.724.  Do  you  recollect  going  down  to  Roscommon  ? — I  live  near  Roscommon. 
94!725.  Weil,  going  to  Roscommon  and  going  to  the  “  Messenger  ”  office  ? — I  do 

not  remember  anything  about  the  “  Messenger  ”  office.  ^  n*-  -d- 

94.726.  Do  you  recollect  referring  the  matter  to  Mr.  O’Kelly,  Mr.  Biggar, 
Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Walshe? — I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  that.  I  know  I  investigated  a  case  there  between  the  litigants  at  their  own 

request.  .  .  .  .  , 

94.727.  Do  you  recollect  whether  in  February  1881  you  were  in  communication  with 

Mr.  Tighe  about  the  defence  of  prisoners?— Yes.  They  were  not  prisoners.  They 
were  evicted  tenants  at  Portumna  or  tenants  about  to  be  evicted.  Although  they  are 
put  down  prisoners,  I  am  quite  certain  of  that,  they  were  not  prisoneis. 

94.728.  I  will  take  it  so.  But  Mr.  Tighe  was  a  solicitor  who  did  sometimes  defend 

prisoners  1 — Yes,  never  for  me  though.  _  •  »>  i  j 

[^Sir  JI.  James.)  This  document *1  read  from  does  appear  in  the  “Nation  under  date 

the  18th  December  1880,  and  it  is  verbatim  the  same  as  I  read. 

94.729.  Perhaps  my  recollection  is  better  than  yours  at  this  moment,  but  I  believe 
as  a  fact  you  were  arrested  in  April  1881 1 — In  April,  yes. 
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Act  as  a  suspectT— Yel ordinary  criminal  matter,  but  an  arrest  under  Mr.  Forster’s 

remained  in  Kilmainbam  until  February  1882  ?  V«« 

a  little  explanation.  It  is  at  Dai!-e*'%4fi  Tt  *“7  rat®  of  which  I  want 

Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  August  11  tf  1881^'  addressed  to  you  from 

Did  you  receive  it  there  ?-No  h^  f  ’'5  f  Kilmainham  Gaol, 

GalTOy.  ”“‘®  Kilmamham  Gaol.  I  received  it  in 

94  784  detained  at  Galway,  were  you  ?— Yes. 

,734.  He  addresses  you  by  your  Christian  name,  and  says 

“  unwellTandThoprH  Is  mithinir^f*"'  yesterday  that  you  were 

“  yourself  again  ®  consequence,  and  that  you  will  soon  be 

“  nearifdlVmirXreThetckeVcl^f***  ^t"’ rheumatism  was  very 
“  rest  (the  quotation  ir  slilhUy  aUered)  but  T  X  ® 

“  the  better;  however  I  hope  both  of  us  /ilUive  to^ta^rthk  changed  for 

Will  you  see  whether  you  can  assist  me. 

“  day  rSlXol%tndsrelied^uXrXc®h  b’tX’l  ‘t® 

“  turned  out,  and  the  private  reLrt<.  w?  ^  mistrusted,  has 

“  the  public  ones.”  ^  ^  are  much  worse  than 

tha^t^ov^r  8CTeXGS!!TnXaXre%®o^u7Xv‘“®“X  '“7®’  ^  ''^ve  read 

could  not  know  what  he  was  cSgXbut  7do“  ‘‘  “®“‘-  I 

criminal  in  it,  for  all  political  matter  was’  excluded  from  us.  " 

rea^-So,  Meel’  ttre  XXite  doVnorlaf  ™  “ 

94,737, 

;  ^®Ports 

-I  was  not  able  to  make  it  out.  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  driving  at. 
y4,738.  You  received  that  letter  ? — I  did 

■■  s.  wxm:  ;ot‘:h-r^:t;:.  - 

“  better  disXvepaXrIwp‘XX7frS  ^ 

up“nit  "P“  I  could  not  throw  the  slightest  light 

water”?— He  wasXivfngat^methTng^tafXat'^t'*  friends  over  the 

94;7«.  Was  it  an  Irish  dog  or  American  dog  ?_I  do  not  know. 

“  ri*  tlic  whole  kennel  has  turned  out  T  ft.*  u-  i.  j  i 

dissolve  partnership  with  our  friends  over  the  w^ter  ’’ 

Who  were  they  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

A  55696, — Ev.  108.  ^ 
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“  The  doff  they  sent  over  to  win  in  France  has  turned  out  no  better. 

—I  rather  think  if  I  was  to  make  a  guess  at  all  at  it  I  would  say  it  was  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party,  because  Brennan  and  I  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  their 

action  at  the  time. 

94  746  That  is  not  very  complimentary,  “  the  whole  kennel  has  turned  out  badly. 

I  should  not  like  to  speak  of  them  in  that  way  ?— He  was  not  a  man  to  write  com¬ 
plimentary  letters  about  people  he  did  not  think  much  of. 

94,747. 

“  The  dog  they  sent  over  to  win  in  France  has  turned  out  no  better  than  the 

“  rest  of  them.” 

Here  is  an  account  of  him : — 

“  He  is  as  meek  as  possible,  and  not  able  to  run. 

_ It  was  some  witness  that  was  in  their  action  he  was  alluding  to. 

94  748.  Who  was  the  dog  they  had  sent  over  to  win  in  France  who  had  turned  out 

no  better? — I  would  like  to  know,  but  I  do  not.  •  in  i.  i.- 

94  749  I  am  only  giving  you  suggestions.  Was  Patrick  It gan  m  Jf  ranee  at  this 
time— August  11th,  1881  ?— Oh,  yes,  I  think  he  was ;  but  indeed  it  was  not  Pat.  We 
never  had  any  fault  to  find  with  him  on  the  head  of  being  backward. 

94.750.  Would  this  description  answer  for  him  :  “  He  is  as  meek  as  possible,  and 
not  able  to  run  ”  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

94.751.  Cannot  we  get  at  anything  from  you  who  the  dog  was  that  was  sent  over 
to  win  in  France?— No;  you  will  have  to  discover  that  for  yourself. 

94.752.  I  am  not  getting  much  help,  I  admit, — 

“  We  must  take  our  little  capital  away  from  the  fellows  when  we  get  out  of 
“  our  present  abodes.” 

Does  that  throw  any  light  on  the  “  kennel  ”  ? — Not  a  bit. 


94  753. 

“  Kindly  remember  me  to  Harrington,  and  tell  him  to  have  nothing  to  do 
“  with  an  0* Donohue,  father  or  son. 

You  say  you  read  this  over  several  times  ? — Yes,  indeed  ;  I  was  anxious  to  make  it 
out. 

94  754.  It  was  amusing? — No ;  but  I  was  anxious  tD  make  out  what  it  was. 

94V55'  When  you  saw  Brennan  did  you  ever  ask  him  what  this  interesting  letter 
referred  to  I  did  not  mind  it  until  this  Commission  was  opened,  and  then,  of  course, 

it  caught  my  attention,  and  I  got  copies  of  the  printed  letters. 

94  756  You  did  not  at  the  time  enter  into  the  research  .  Oh,  no,  I  took  no  notice 

Very  well,  Mr.  Harris,  I  cannot  make  you  tell  me  anything  about  it ;  but 
you  say  positively  you  have  not  an  idea  who  the  dog  was,  or  the  kennel  was,  or  who 
the  meekness  came  from  ? — No,  not  a  bit. 

94  758.  I  will  make  another  effort  and  see  if  I  can  find  out  anything.  Did  you  evei 
hear  Le  Caron  had  been  over  in  Paris? — Never  till  I  read  it  in  this.  I  never  heard 
there  was  such  a  man  in  existence  till  I  read  it  in  the  papers  before  this 

You  did  not  know  he  had  gone  over  to  see  Egan  or  anything  of  that  kind  i 

94.760.  Is  there  any  other  person  you  can  give  us  in  Paris  except  Egan  ?  John  0  Leary 

94.761.  Does  he  answer  the  description  of  the  meek  dog  who  won  t  run  ?  No,  he 

does  not.  i  j  9  at  *■ 

94  762.  Is  there  anybody  who  does  in  your  knowledge  not  one. 

94.763.  I  will  give  that  dog  up.  Did  your  ever  meet  with  a  person  who  went  by  the 

name  of  Thompson  ?— Never  to  my  knowledge.  r  m  9  at  , 

94.764.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  iynan  .  JNever.  Lliat 

thincy  about  Tynan  and  Thompson  is  all  a  pure  invention. 
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94,765.  Did  you  ever  see  any  man  of  whom  that  photograph  is  a  likeness  [hnndinn 
witness  the  Tynan  photograph:]  ?— No.  ^  ^  n^eness  [  tianding 

q?7r?’  purposing  to  ask  Mr.  Harris  about. 

94,766  Were  you  in  April  1882  over  at  Burr,  in  King’s  County?—!  was.  I  was  in 
Burr  in  the  day  he  names  in  his  information — that  man. 

94,767.  The  4th  April  1882  ? — Yes,  the  3rd  or  4th. 

Head-constable  Eodan  a  person  who  is  known  to  you  ?— No,  I  do  not 

94  770  M  ^ “>  y™  made  ?-Ye8. 
Burr’in  Ki^  ColtfonVXUT88T»-BTs‘’r^ 

with  a  fnend  of  mine,  Kr.  Whelan,  of  Kilroe.  I  could  have  broughrUm  best’s 
really  I  did  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble.  We  continued  in  company  all  dav  I  w^s 

""""qa  77']  f.  ^eek  or  so,  and  we  drove  to  Burr  together  on  his  Lr, 

945771.  You  hay©  s6gii  that  photograph  ? — Yes. 

94,772.  You  do  not  recognise  it  ?— Oh,  I  do  not  know  him.  I  have  heard  sin  pa 
there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  McCloskey,  an  organiser  for  the  LaS  L^ue  W 
went  down  there  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  and  that  he  is  the  party  that  this^man  did 

to  you  as  we  are  going  to  refer  to  it 

“  Mr  London,  22nd  June  1882  To 

Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  Ballinasloe.  My  dear  Sir  I  have  read  wi'fH  \ 

“  your  well  constructed  letter  June  the  Wth  in  the  ‘  feemen,’  21st.  ^  ^^*®^est 

‘‘1  quite  agree  with  all  you  have  said  regarding’  the  fallanieq  <jpa+forc.ci  u  4 
by  Mr.  George  which  our  poor  friend  Davht  has  Adopter  ' 

“  him  and  priests  of  Meath  have  made 

..  I  ™te  to  Bishop  Nulty  and  influenced  the  Ladies’  Land 

Committee  to  visit  him  to  urge  him  and  them  to  elect  Matthew  Harris  the 

“  wt  'I  suspect,  their  representative  in  the  foreign  Parliament 

When  next  you  see  Mrs.  Molony  she  will  confirm  this.  I  say  so  much  to  Tavl' 
you  believe  that  I  admire,  even  I  love  you, 

“  P  I  not  a  public  letter.  George  is  a  mere 

Californian  fadure,  a  speculation  on  the  Irish  cause.  ^ 

‘‘I  have  written  in  my  usual  weekly  letter  to  the  ‘  Irish  World’  on  the  IQ^h 

;  s=r=T 

;;  a  -  .s*:  =•" 

rV  ve  ^  mortgaged  neither  must  it  pay  a  land  tax  to  support  a  general 

Government  even  of  local  Ireland  independent.  ^ppmc  a  general 

“  The  land  must  be  laid  out  by  surveyors  in  small  patches  10,  15  20  25  and  ' 
30  acres  according  to  quality,  each  lot  numbered,  then  baflotted  Vr  b/Cse 
11  ^^nd  for  cultivation  purposes  ^ 

All  tlr.s  arrangement  will  take  place  much  sooner  than  most  people  exnect 
ISo  other  tax  shall  such  land  pay  than  those  for  the  poor  the  rnad^i  h  Jh 
;;  m>d  waterways.  I  shall  send 'you  the  paper  wHh  my  K^X^U  aVrives^^ 
three  or  four  weeks.  Faithfully  yours,  Transatlantic.”  ' 

wrote  name  of  Thomas  Moonev 

yeTrs  Ireland,  and  was  a  correspondent  of  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

94,774.  What  did  you  know  of  “  Transatlantic  ”  before  he  wrote  this  letter-  frr 
How  long  had  you  known  him  ? — I  never  knew  himlt^'S.  "  ' 

y4,77o.  Had  you  had  any  personal  communication  with  him  ?— No  nersonnl  eerr; ' 
raunication  with  him  whatever.  I  only  saw  him  once  and  th«t 
lecture  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  at  Dublin.  ^  delivenng 

94,776.  You  knew  no  more  of  him? — I  was  verv  nrYi’eno  ^  ^  •  ■, 

was  a  man  at  one  time  I  had  a  very  high  opinion  of,  and  I  endeTvourerto’S'hfm 
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out  here  in  London,  but  he  was  always  concealii^  himself.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
authorities.  I  could  not  get  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him. 

94.777.  When  was  it  you  say  you  had  heard  him  lecture  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  t 
— It  was  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League. 

94.778.  Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  of  him  ? — Even  then  I  was  not  introduced 
to  him.  I  was  never  introduced  to  him.  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  the  man. 

94.779.  I  accept  what  you  say ;  but  you  seem  to  have  formed  a  great  admiration  for 
him  ? — Yes- 

94,780-  He  says  he  has  done  the  same  for  you.  “I  say  so  much  to  have  you 
believe  that  I  admire,  even  I  love  you.”  Was  that  all  from  public  knowleege  ? — From 
public  reading ;  he  reading  me,  and  I  reading  him. 

94.781.  Did  you  say  the  name  was  Moone}'’  or  Malony  ? — Mooney. 

94.782.  He  refers  here  to  a  lady  ;  “  Mrs.  Malony,  she  will  confirm  this  ”? — That  lady 
is  wife  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League. 

94.783.  That  is  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  we  have  heard  of,  Mr.  Malony  ? — Yes. 

94.784.  I  shall  have  something  to  ask  you  about  that  in  a  moment.  You  wont  to 
Paris  ? — Yes,  I  was  in  Paris  very  many  times. 

94.785.  When  was  it  you  first  went  to  Paris  about  Land  League  matters  to  cover  this 
time? — I  think  it  was  in  February  1881,  at  a  meeting,  or  a  little  later  after  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Davitt.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  executive  in  Paris,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
executive,  and  went  there. 

94.786.  I  want  your  first  meeting.  After  Patrick  Egan,  your  acting  treasurer,  had 
gone  over  to  Paris? — You  want  the  date  of  that  ? 

94.787.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you.  The  12th  of  February  1881  ? — The  month  of 
February  1881.  That  is  before  Egan  wont  to  Paris.  He  was  in  Paris  at  that  time. 

94.788.  I  think  he  had  just  gone  ? — That  was  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the 
Land  League  pure  and  simple.  I  believe  Pat  was  there  before  us.  I  think  he  was. 

94.789.  I  am  taking  the  material  parts  only  of  your  diary.  1  will  not  go  to  other 
things,  but  I  think  it  was  in  February  1881.  It  is  what  I  was  asking  Mr.  0  Kelly  about 
before.  Your  diary  of  February  7th-13th  speaks  of  a  letter  you  got — 

“  Got  letter  from  O’Kelly,  requiring  my  presence  in  London.” 

— Yes;  probably  he  wrote  to  me  ho  was  going  over  to  Paris,  and  to  go  with  hnn. 

94.790.  Were  you  not  in  Paris  when  the  council  met  in  Paris  ? — I  went  over  with 
the  council. 

94.791.  What  did  you  go  for? — We  wanted  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
council  to  decide  upon  what  was  to  be  done  after  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Davitt.  "It  was  a 
serious  crisis,  and  we  did  not  know  but  that  we  might  be  arrested  ourselves  every  day, 
as  some  of  us  were  directly  after. 

94.792.  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  only  gave  powers  of  arrest  in  Ireland.  Why  did  you  not 
]neet  in  England?  Why  did  you  go  to  Paris? — Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Egan,  having  the  books  in  Paris,  we  were  anxious  to  go 
over  there. 

94.793.  But  we  get  Mr.  Egan,  back  again  in  Ireland — in  Dublin — even  after  this  ? — ■ 
We  did  not  feel  secure  even  in  England  at  the  time. 

94.794.  That  is  the  point  I  am  asking  you  about.  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  giving  power 
of  summary  arrest  did  not  apply  to  England.  You  were  quite  safe  in  England  ? — 
Yes. 

94.795.  When  you  say  you  were  not  safe,  it  could  only  be  from  ordinary  process  of 
some  kind  and  not  Mr.  Forster  s  exceptional  process.  Mr.  O’Kelly  was  in  London,  and 
then  I  find  from  this  entry  that  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  D.  Sullivan — is  that  the  gentlemen 
we  call  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan? — The  same. 

94.796.  Mr.  Dillon? — ^Yes. 

94.797.  Louden? — Yes. 

94.798.  Kettle? — Yes. 

94.799.  Brennan  ? — Yes. 

94.800.  O’Kelly?— Yes. 

94.801.  Healy  ? — Yes. 

94.802.  Biggar? — Yes. 

94.803.  Were  all  in  Paris  together  ?— Yes,  we  went  to  have  a  meeting;  we  elected 
to  hold  the  meeting  of  our  executive  there,  and  to  decide  freely  what  to  do. 
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I™  1°“'^  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  you,  if  I  can,  wby  should  not  that 
meeting  take  place  where  you  all,  except  Egan,  were— in  England— instead  of  you 
taking  the  trouble  to  go  and  sit  in  Pans  ? — The  only  reason  I  can  assign  is  we  dreaded 
arrest  even  m  England.  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  had  not  been  passed  at  the  time,  but  it  is 

afterrrd,  f  est  men  on  a  charge  that  may  not  be  substantiated 

rtifJI  ^r;  J  ““tay  IS  very  powerful,  and  can  do  very  many 

things  that  people  do  not  wish  to  risk  at  such  a  crisis.  I  cannot  give  any  othe^ 

u"'  ^  ^  one  and  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  that  same.  ^ 

94,805.  IVell,  I  am  sorry  for  troubling  you  so  much  as  I  do,  seeing  the  condition 
you  are  ,n  I  am  asking  you  questions.  I  probably  was  not  quite  cLect  rthem 
Now  you  remind  me  of  it,  Mr.  Forster  s  Act  was  not  passed  in  March,  so  it  could  not 
tove  anything  to  do  with  what  passed  m  March,  but  I  put  it  to  you  more  strongly 
What  could  the  Government  do  against  innocent  men.  What  was  there  ?  I  will  hot 
ask  you  to  disclose  anything,  but  why  again  I  ask  you  should  you  vo  to  Paris  inst^d 
of  meeting  in  London  ?-Well,  Mr.  Dav.tt  was  arrested.  I  know  he  was  a  LC  of 
leave  mm,  still  it  was  a  very  poor  subterfuge  to  go  and  arrest  a  man  and  put  him  in 

Pry  grounds.”  <>«>«• 

W?!'  “  *''’**■  you  oume  back  to  Ireland 

I  1^1  *“  '>oo“se  you  came  on  to  Dublin  on 

the  15th— arrived  in  Dublin  ;  remained  in  Dublin  on  the  17th  ;  18th,  came  home  to 

Ballinasloe.  You  were  not  afraid  to  show  yourself  there  ?— No ;  well  we  did  not 
appear  in  our  collective  capacity.  ^ 

94,807.  If  that  is  so,  if  you  did  not  appear  in  your  collective  capacity  when  vou 
went  toBallmsloe  on  the  18th - ?-We  did  not  know  what  decision-it  wasS 

fromloL"  g 

94,808  If  you  say  you  did  not  attend  in  your  collective  capacity  when  you  o-ot 
home  to  Ballinasloe,  yet  on  the  16th  in  your  collective  capacity  you  attended  a  meetW 

opposition  to  Mr.  Ferguson  ?— Yes.  ^ 

Dublin  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  council  ?— 
Yes,  there  is  very  little  in  that  point  I  raised.  There  is  ver\7  litflp  in  flm)-  onni 
mine.  I  do  not  think  there  .s  £uch  in  it.  I  am  ^rvolmf  ashfr  s  ft 
explain  a  circumstance  which  really  I  have  no  explanation  for  in  truth  becausri  am 
only  guessing  at  it  as  you  might  guess  at  it  yourself.  We  had  our  meeting  in  Paris 
but  as  to  wha  was  the  reason  for  holding  it  there,  I  am  endeavouriug  to  find^a  reason’ 

^  cogent  one  up  to  the  present  I  confess  ^ 

94.810.  I  did  not  catch  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  said  you  stated  you  miaht  have 

quitfpo^ssAl^  ^-Well,  it  was 

94.811.  Is  that  the  only  explanation  you  can  give  us  why  you  went  over  to  Paris 

FofTnsUnc:!’:;  we‘ pledVy:  Zt  mSY"  pts P  Sdtt“:fb 

oPnf  rmig^nrhl^d^"-  ^  ^  -  = 

94.812.  It  was  not  passed  till  March.  Well,  I  will  not  argue  with  you  pleas-*- 

It  IS  not  very  far  from  February  till  March.  ^  ’  P  ' 

94,813  In  July  1882  you  and  Mr.  Davitt  had  some  differences  about  the  IptwI 

nationalisation  of  George’s. 

PhrerPaTk%lZ;d1h?er'  May  c'th,  the  catastrophe  in  the 

94,815.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  ero  into  it  but  vnn  nnri  Mr.  tIottIi-i-  i,  i 
difference  about  Mr.  Davitt’s  position^on  the  land  quLtion  ?-Yes^  ^ 

■‘nationaiisathn’’  o/ThetnT*™’he  tdomod“  Her“r‘  “a 

nationalisation  of  the  land.  ’  scheme- 

94,817.  I  am  dealing  with  a  letter  of  yours  under  date  Tulw  19fli  ikqo  • 

“  Freeman’s  Journal.”  It  is  a  letter  of  yLrs  wntSn  from  SnL'lt’  on  Jnl'^t 
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{The  President.)  Is  it  printed  ?  Have  we  got  it  in  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  No,  we  had  not  a  right  at  that  time  to  put  it  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  of 
July  1882.  It  was  not  an  organ,  so  we  could  not  put  it  in. 

94,818.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  asking  you  this  question  to  create  a  laugh.  What 
meaning  do  you  attach  to  the  word  “caterwauling”?  I  ask  you  seriously  ? — Well, 
the  noise  that  cats  make  at  night  outside.  It  is  noisy  clamorous  people.  It  is  a 
phrase  applied  to  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  applied  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
in  Ireland.  The  term  “  caterwauling  ”  is  applied  to  them  as  creating  an  unmeaning 
clamour  about  nothing. 

04,819.  That  I  quite  agree  with.  I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  raise  a  laugh  about  this. 

“  An  unmeaning  clamour  about  nothing.”  This  is  what  I  read  :  — 

“  This  is  a  true  version  of  the  much  talked  of  Galway  speech,  and  I  leave  the 
“  public  to  judge  whether  at  this  terrible  crisis  such  charges  should  be  thrown  in 
“  my  teeth  by  Mr.  Davitt.  And  I  tell  that  gentleman  himself  that  though  I  do 
“  not  go  from  platform  to  platform  canting  about  cruelty  to  animals,  or  cater- 
“  wauling  about  the  death  of  Lord  Cavendish,  I  have  as  great,  and  I  believe  a 
“  greater,  abhorrence  to  the  taking  of  human  life  than  he  has.” 

Now  I  must  ask  you,  and  of  course  I  ask  you  very  seriously,  what  did  you  mean  in 
applying  to  Mr.  Davitt  the  words  that  he  had  been  caterwauling  about  the  death  of 
Lord  Cavendish  ? — My  meaning  was  simply  that  he  had  repeated  the  thing  ad  nauseam 
and  that  there  was  no  use  in  making  a  continual  theme  of  the  one  subject,  and  I  merely 
introduced  it  there  in  order  to  explain  that  though  I  was  not  speaking  as  often  about 
it  as  he  did,  or  making  the  same  noise  about  it,  yet  notwithstanding  that,  my  Lord,  I 
felt  the  circumstances  just  as  strong  as  he  did.  £ 

94.820.  {The  President.)  I  think  that  seems  to  be  the  meaning? — -It  was  a  mode  o 
attacking  a  man  that  had  spoken  in  the  most  bitter  manner  about  me  at  the  time. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  of  any  suggestion  your  Lordship  make  make. 

94.821.  I  only  read  it  to  you  again  :  “  And  I  tell  that  gentleman  himself  that  though 
“  I  do  not  go  from  platform  to  platform  canting  about  cruelty  to  animals.”  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  “  canting  about  cruelty  to  animals”  ? — Well,  really  I  thought  there 
was  a  little  to  much  of  it  on  Mr.  Davitt’s  part ;  not  but  what  I  w'ould  be  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  cruelty  to  animals  myself  as  much  as  any  man,  but  talking  about  a 
thing  is  one  way  of  doing  it,  and  talking  about  a  thing  is  one  thing  and  doing  it  is 
another. 

94.822.  I  do  not  follow.  You  say  “  talking  about  a  thing.”  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  verbal  contention  with  you  ;  but  Mr.  Davitt,  as  he  has  told  us,  objected  to  outrages 
upon  animals  ? — He  did. 

94.823.  And  he  denounced  them.  Do  you  think  now  it  was  proper  language  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  condemnation  of  outrages  to  animals  that  that  amounted'  to 
c  anting  about  cruelty  ? — Really,  I  do  not  think  it  was  proper  language.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  used  the  language,  but  it  was  a  bitter  controversy,  and  in  those 
things  words  will  arise  which  you  perhaps  may  not  give  consideration  to.  However, 
ir  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  say.  I  think  Mr.  Davitt’s  denunciation  of  outrage  and 
his  denunciation  of  cruelty  to  animals  were  very  proper  and  legitimate  and  right,  and 
did  good  in  the  country. 

94.824.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  court  the  position  you  occupied  in  the 
League,  and  how  much  you  were  regarded  by  persons  in  your  locality.  This  letter,  as 
you  know,  attracted  great  attention.  If  you  say  you  think  it  improper,  I  must  be 
content  with  it ;  but,  surely,  now  looking  back  at  the  state  you  know  your  country 
was  in  in  July  1882,  and  in  relation  to  the  injury  g^ung  on  to  animals  at  that  time  (as 
we  know  from  the  reports),  can  you,  Mr.  Harris,  find  in  your  own  mind  now  any 
justification  ? — No,  I  find  no  justification  whatever.  I  think  it  was  a  wrong  expression 
to  use. 

{The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  sentence  once  more  ?  I  want  to 
see  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  covering  that  as  to  the 
animals. 

94.825.  {Sir  Henry  James.) 

“  And  I  tell  that  gentleman  (that  is  Mr.  Davitt)  himself  that  though  I  do  not 
“  go  from  platform  to  platform  canting  about  cruelty  to  animals,  or  caterwauling 
“  about  the  death  of  Lord  Cavendish,  I  have  as  great,  and  I  believe  a  greater 
abhorrence  to  the  tak'ng  of  human  life  than  he  has.” 
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—Well,  my  Lord,  that  expression  of  mine  was  aimed  at  Davitt’s  continual  repetition  of 
those  things.  I  say  I  think  it  was  wrong  to  use  that  word  “  canting  about  animals,”  but 
my  own  sentiments  applied  to  the  animals  as  well  as  it  did  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Cavendish.  I  was  just  as  much  opposed  to  cruelty  to  animals  as  Mr.  Davitt  or  anv 
other  man  could  be.  ^ 

94.826.  {Svr  Henry  James.)  I  am  wishing  to  draw  the  distinction  now  between  the 
caterwauling  about  Lord  Cavendish’s  death,  and  the  canting  about  cruelty  in  respect 

to  animals.  In  the  letter  to  which  you  were  replying  as  I  read  it - ? _ It  was  not 

a  letter,  it  was  a  speech. 

94.827.  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  it  was  a  speech.  This  is  what  Mr.  Davitt 
said : — 

“  In  a  spirit  of  lofty  philosophy  Mr.  Harris  adds  ‘  A  zealous  man  may  be 
excused  for  want  of  tact  or  prudence.  Indeed,  the  cases  are  rare  wherein  we 
“  ‘  find  them  guided  by  moderation  and  good  sense.’  This  is  certainly  good 
“  advice,  and  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Harris  did  not  put  it  into  practice  ere  he  publicly 
“  declared  at  a  meeting  in  Galway  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  care  ‘  if  the  land- 
“  lords  were  shot  down  like  partridges.’  However,  I  might  express  my  firm 
“  belief  that  Mr.  Harris  had  spoken  these  words  for  want  of  prudence,  and  not 
from  any  wish  or  desire  to  have  bodily  injury  done  to  any  one  Again 
Mr.  Harris  says ‘  What  I  could  complain  of  is  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  endeavouring 
“  to  float  his  new  project  under  false  colours.’  ”  ® 

94.828.  I  do  not  think  that  refers  to  more  than  your  policy.  Was  it  that  which  was 
in  your  mind  ?  Yes  ;  I  was  angry  at  that,  and  I  wanted  to  make  out  that  Mr  Davitt 
was  insincere  in  his  denunciation  of  cruelty  to  animals.  I  was  doing  him  an  injustice 
in  the  heat  of  the  controversy.  I  think  that  was  the  idea  when  I  did  write  those  lines 

94.829.  Even  if  you  thought  Mr,  Davitt  was  insincere,  as  to  which  I  will  say  nothing* 
surely  it  was  language  of  the  greatest  danger  for  you  to  write  and  peasants  to  read— 
that  it  was  canting  about  cruelty  to  denounce  outrages  ?— Well,  I  think  I  qualified  it 
afterwards  by  what  I  said ;  that  I  was  opposed  to  those  things. 

94.830.  I  am  aware  you  qualified  your  Galway  speech,  but  can  you  refer  to  anythin e- 
where  you  qualify  this  attack  about  canting  of  cruelty  ?— I  did  not  qualify  the  words 
“  canting  about  cruelty  to  animals;”  I  separated  from  the  other  expression.  If  I  did 
not  qualify  that,  I  qualified  the  other. 

94.831.  Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  anything  where  you  qualify  the  caterwauling  ? 

Yes,  in  the  latter  end  I  said  there  that  I  was  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  he  was  It  it? 

the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence. 


nt’oo?'  ^  ^  letter  ? — What  you  have  read  I  say  qualifies  it 

94.833.  1  am  aware  that  you  do,  and  my  Lord  has  pointed  it  out;  but  do  you  wish 
any  further  portion  of  this  letter  read  ? — Oh,  [  do  not  care 

94.834.  I  am  told  there  are  some  other  words  ? 

94  835.  PTeM.)Uv.  Dayitt  attributes  to  you  there,  Mr.  Harris,  some  state¬ 
ment  about  the  shooting  ot  landlords  ?— Yes,  in  Galway.  I  made  use  of  that  exnres 
sion  in  Galway. 

94,836.  Whathaveyoutosayaboutthatspeech?— Well,  when  he  comes  to  it  mv 

Lord,  if  you  like -  *  ’ 

{The  President.)  Oh,  very  well. 

('lU  Witness.)  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  further  than  what  is  in  the 
speech  itself,  my  Lord,  and  the  apology  I  made  the  following  Sunday 

thing**’  -?»•«*«<«»**•)  I  remember  that,  but  I  thought  you  perhaps  wished  to  add  some- 

(Sfr  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  should  he  glad  to  look  at  any  of  these  documents  and 
see  if  anythmg  should  be  read.  There  is  one  portion  which  I  think  in  iusticrto 
Mr.  Hams  should  be  read  as  a  qualihcation,  if  I  am  right  in  the  construction  I  n,  t 
upon  it.  He  says  this —  • 

“  Supposing  we  were  to  change  sides,  and  that  I  were  to  allude  to  some  of 
his  antecedents,  I  can  well  imagine  how  he  would  denounce  me  as  a  hirX. 

^  ^  /®lon-setter,  and  a  monster  to  be  avoided  as  a  leper.  Could 

Mr.  Davitt  have  forgotten  that  the  words  he  quoted  ”  ^ 

(Those  are,  I  suppose,  the  Galway  speech) 
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“  when  taken  with  their  context,  do  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  he 
“  insidiously  puts  upon  them?  Or  did  he  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
“  fact  that  stronger  words — a  hundredfold  stronger — were  quoted  from  the  speech 
“  of  an  Englishman  just  before  I  had  spoken  on  the  occasion  he  alludes  to  ? 

“  Since  I  delivered  that  speech  I  never  alluded  to  it  except  once,  for  I  am  not 
“  given  to  the  practice  of  sounding  my  own  trumpet,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

“  Yet,  as  the  charge  comes  from  Mr.  Davitt,  it  is  right  that  I  should  let  the  public 
“  know  the  real  facts,  which  are  as  follows  At  the  Galway  meeting  my  theme  was 
“  the  extermination  of  the  people.  I  prefaced  my  remarks  by  stating  that  in  1843- 
“  1844,  or  when  I  was  in  the  ‘  hot  blood  of  youth,’  I  ventured  my  life  through  the 
“  country  striving  to  put  down  Eibbonism.  That  I  did  so  in  obedience  to  Tom  Stsel, 

“  the  then  head  pacificator,  and  on  the  belief  that  I  was  acting  against  men  who  at 
“  that  time  I  thought  were  the  greatest  of  criminals.  And  I  went  on  to  say  that- 
“  when,  through  the  agency  of  good  men,  Ribbonism  was  suppressed,  a  worse 
“  class  of  men  came  upon  the  scene,  viz.,  those  merciless  exterminators  who  had 
“  desolated  the  land.  And  I  instanced  the  case  of  Allan  Pollok,  who  cleared  47 
square  miles  of  the  best  land  in  the  county  Galway,  and  whose  son  the  other 
“  day  gave  600/..  to  the  landlords’  project  for  exterminating  the  people.  I  also 
“  said  that  I  felt,  when  1  saw  these  vast  exterminations,  that  I  had  acted  wrongly  ; 
“  that  instead  of  serving  my  country  and  the  cause  of  morality,  I  had  injured 
“  both  one  and  the  other,  and  that  if  landlords  were  shot  down  like  partridges  I 
“  should  not  raise  my  voice  again.  But  I  took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  warn 
“  the  people  against  crime,  and  that  not  only  was  I  opposed  to  the  shedding  of 
»  human  blood,  but  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  lower 

“  animals.” 

94,837.  I  presume  that  is  what  you  referred  to  when  you  said  you  qualified  it  ? — 

Y"  0S 

(The  President.)  Sir  Henry  James,  in  addition  to  those  witnesses  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned,  a  pledge  as  it  were  having  been  given  which  they  were  anxious  to 
redeem  by  coming  forward,  I  am  informed  that  a  lady  who  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings  (her  name  was  Miss  Reynolds ;  what  her  name  is  now  I  do 
not  know)  desires  to  deny  certain  statements  that  have  been  made  concerning  her.  Of 
course  I  should  be  glad  that  she  should  have  that  opportunity.  I  mention  that.  Notice 
must  be  taken  that  anybody  else  who  desires  to  make  any  statement  must  inform  us  of 
it,  because,  of  course,  we  cannot  tell,  unless  some  intimation  is  given  to  us,  as  Miss 
Reynold  has  given  this  intimation. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10,3Q. 
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Mr.  Matthew  Harris  recalled ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

94.838.  During  the  year  1881,  the  early  part  of  it  rather,  before  your  re-arrest  did 
K'rttrfSd^oL^^  appointment  of  different  officers  of  the  Land  Leag^le  in 

94.839.  Before  I  ask  as  to  these  appointments,  will  you  tell  me  had  you  any  parti- 

considered  to  be  under  your  superintendence  more  thL^  any 

^  I  went  to  Mayo,  Roscomihon,  and  Limerick  ;  any 

place  that  there  was  most  need  for  my  presence.  ^ 

q1  ^  Martin  O’Halloran  ?— Very  well. 

T  secretary  of  the  Kiltullagh  Branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — Well 

I  could  not  say  ;  but  I  hardly  think  so,  for  he  is  a  man  that  did  not  know  how  to  read 
or  write,  and  he  would  make  a  bad  secretary. 

94,842.  That  “ay  be  a  bad  qualification,  but  was  he  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Kiltullagh  Branch  of  the  Land  League  ?-I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  he  was  a 
member  of  it,  and  a  very  prominent  man  there. 

q!  sS'  w r“  “a-  “  “““  Timothy  Dolan  ?-I  do  not  know  Dolan. 

y4,844.  JNotbyname? — ISlo. 

94,845.  Are  you  sure  that  you  do  not  know  Timothy  Dolan  ?— No.  Remind  me 
wnat  locality  he  was  in. 

T  ^  Bolan,  my  learned  fnend  Mr.  Ronan  says  I  ought  to  have  said  Doolan. 

1  do  not  know  whether  it  makes  any  difference  to  you  ?— Timothy  Doolan— I  do  not 

^  memory  for  names,  moving  about  so  much. 

94,847.  Was  he  not  secretary  of  the  Kiltullagh  Branch  also  after  O’Halloran? — I  do 

not  know.  I  coffid  not  tell  you.  The  only  member  of  the  Kiltullagh  Branch  that  I 
did  know  was  0  Halloran.  ^ 

Certaffity  a  bad  secretary,  but  still  you  say  you  knew  him  ?— 

the  br^chS^^  jourself  appoint  him  ?— I  did  not ;  the  secretary  was  appointed  by 


94,850.  Did  you  not  yourself  sometimes  appoint  these  men  ?— Never ;  they  were 
always  elected. 

O'Halloran  known  to  you  as  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Society  ?— Never 

94.852.  Never  known  to  you,  Mr,  Harris,  in  that  way  ?-I  had  no  connexion  with 
him  m  that  relationship  at  all. 

94.853.  I  see  Mr.  Michael  0  Sullivan  in  writing  to  you  speaks  of  certain  persons 
being  appointed.  It  is  page  1930.  I  see  Michael  O’Sullivan  writes  to  vou  about 
making  McGiven  something.  Do  you  recollect  that  letter  ?— I  have  no  recollection. 

94.854.  However,  you  tell  me  you  did  not  appoint  any  of  these  people  ? _ Never  • 

the  only  case  m  which  I  was  employed  I  think  was  to  investigate  differences  between 
tenant  farmers — that  case  that  you  quoted. 

94.855.  Now,  going  back  to  your  visit  to  Paris  ;  you  paid  a  second  visit  we  know  to 
Pans  beyond  the  one  you  took  m  April  and  May  1882?-Yes,  I  paid  four  visits  in  aJl. 

94.856.  April  and  May  1882,  December  1882,  and  April  1883— perhaps  I  am  assist- 
ing  your  memory  as  to  dates  ?-December  1882  ;  I  think  I  was  in  gaol  in  December 
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94  857.  No,  forgive  me  ? — No,  I  was  out.  -i  looi 

94,858.  You  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1882 ;  you  were  in  gaol  from  April  1881  to 

February  1882?— It  was  after  that.  ,  i  i  -kc 

94  859.  What  did  you  go  to  Paris  for  on  the  second  occasion,  the  April  ana  May 
1882^ visit? — I  had. a  great  deal  of  business  with  Egan.  There  were  m.any  transactions 
of  various  sorts.  I  went  to  arrange  with  him  about  a  lawyer — to  consult  him  on 
political  matters.  He  was  a  very  old  and  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  I  was 

very  confidential  with  him  on  political  subjects.  ,  ,,  t  j  i 

94  860.  He  was  acting  as  treasurer  at  that  time  ? — I  may  also  tell  you  1  was  advised 
bv  m’y  medical  adviser  to  go  to  the  Continent.  I  was  unwell  and  restless  with  myself, 
and  that  was  indeed  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  did  go  ;  but  I  had  special  business  with 

Mr.  Egan.  ^  n  t  9  tt  „ 

94,861.  Egan  was  at  that  time,  as  we  know,  treasurer  of  the  League  -tie  was. 

94’862.  You  had  never  seen  Mr.  Egan  in  Ireland  since  May  1882,  had  you? — Since 
May  1882  ;  no,  but  I  heard  he  was  over.  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

94  863.  I  hope  you  will  not  speak — I  am  sure  you  will  not— without  applying  your 
mind  to  the  dates.  Oh,  no,  he  was  over  in  May  1881  ;•  after  May  1^2  I  do  not  thmk 
you  have  ever  seen  Mr.  Egan  in  Ireland  ?— I  do  not  think  I  ever  did.  I  heard  he  was 
in  Ireland,  but  I  think  I  aid  not  see  him. 

94.864.  You  also  went,  as  we  know,  in  December  1882  to  audit  the  accounts  f  l 

am  not  sure  whether  in  December,  but  I  think  so.  c  t*-  • 

94.865.  I  am  taking  the  date  from  your  own  diary  if  you  wish  to  refer  to  it.  it  is 

December  1882.  What  was  the  special  business  you  spoke  of  just  now  which  you  say 
you  had  to  transact  with  Egan  ?— There  were  various  sums  of  money— money  trans¬ 
actions  that  I  had  with  people  in  my  locality.  1  ^  x. 

94.866.  Of  course  we  are  keeping  to^  the  League  transactions  ? — Yes,  purely  to  tne 

League  transactions. 

94.867.  Had  you  been  receiving  money  from  Egan? — Yes,  sometimes. 

94’868!  Have  you  any  full  account  of  the  money  you  received  from  Egan  as 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League?— None  whatever;  I  never  kept  any  account  of  the 
money  myself.  Sometimes  I  spent  my  own  money.  '  Whenever  I  ran  out  for  money  I 
wrote  for  some  ;  and  when  it  was  spent  I  wrote  for  more  ;  and  if  I  had  money  of  my 
own  I  spent  it.  I  am  a  man  who  never  cared  about  money  at  all. 

94,869.  But  treating  you  as  a  faithful  steward  of  the  money  you  received,  did  you 
keep ’any  account  of  what  you  received  and  what  you  expended  ?— I  simply  sent  receipts 
and  vouchers  of  the  expenditure  of  my  money  ;  I  was  very  careful  on  that  head ;  but  I 

kept  no  memorandum.  .  x  xi,  x  1 

94  870.  That  is  the  way.  You  sent  your  vouchers  to  Mr.  Egan,  or  to  the  central 

office  in  Dublin  ?— There  is  a  part  of  the  time  I  did  not  know  Egan’s  address  in  Paris  ; 
so  I  may  have  sent  them  on  to  the  Central  Branch  in  Dublin.  I  secured,  at  all  events, 
that  some  one  confidential  man  got  my  receipts  and  vouchers. 

94  871.  Can  you  tell  me  if  you  did  not  send  them  to  Egan  in  Paris,  to  whom  you  did 

send  those  accounts,  as  being  the  confidential  man  of  whom  you  spoke  ?  ell,  I  think 

it  was  the  Central  League.  I  think  it  was  to  the  Central  Branch. 

94.872.  Can  you  particularise  the  person  to  whom  you  sent  them  ? — I  could  not, 
only ’l  used  to  write  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Central  Branch;  Mr.  Maloney,  I  think, 

was  treasurer  at  that  time.  ..o  TTr-nniri  t 

94.873.  The  Christian  nanie — W.  F.  Moloney,  is  it  ?  — W.  F.  Moloney  ;  I  could  not 
be  perfectly  positive  ;  I  tell  you  whoever  was  in  authority  in  the  office,  I  might  write  to 

^^^94,874.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  Mr.  Moloney  was  acting  as  treasurer  in 

Dublin  for  at  least  a  portion  of  this  time  ? — He  was. 

94.875.  Now,  December  1882  I  call  the  audit  visit ;  who  were  the  gentlemen  who 

assisted  you  in  the  audit  ? — Mr.  Dillon  was  engaged  at  the  time,  and  could  not  come 
over,  but  Father  Sheehy  assisted  me  in  the  audit.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  presume,  made  a 
separate  audit ;  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  at  that  time.  ^ 

94.876.  I  quite  understand  you  ;  he  did  not  make  it  with  you  ?  Jso. 

94.877.  But  he  may  have  made  it  separately  ? — Yes. 

94.878.  Did  Mr.  Egan  present  a  balance  sheet  to  you? — He  presented  all  his  books 
and  balances,  and  gave  us  a  very  simple  and  perfect  account  of  all  the  money  matters. 
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fullt’eport^*  ^  report  of  the  expenditure,  I  suppose,  of  the  money  ? — A 

q!  ««?■  4?^^°“’  '■«pert  ?— A  proper  businesslike  renort. 

94,»81.  With  receipts  ? — Yes. 

94,882.  And  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

q1  S'  information  that  you  as  auditors  required  ?— All. 

do'SinkttSd'^^  Small  sums  I 

94,885.  When  he  produced  those  books,  documents,  and  vouchers,  did  he  also  make 

from  them  any  balance  sheet  that  could  be  shown  to  the  Executive  in  Dublin  or  to 

any  person  interested  .  Well,  I  took  a  memorandum  of  all  the  totals  mvself  at  the 

time.  I  could  not  tell  you  ready  whether  he  made  out  a  balance  sheet  proper  to  ffive 
me  to  send  to  anybody  at  the  time.  piupei  lo  give 

anf  hf  sure  ;  but  there  was  a  memorandum  certainly  • 

r  ^  ^  made  it  out  myself,  of  the  few  items— very  few— a 

small  slip  of  paper  that  was.  veiy  iow  a 

i®  in  my  mind  ;  of  course  in  an  audit  the  obiect  is  to 
g  ve  a  sort  of  certificate  to  the  treasurer  that  his  accounts  are  correct,  so  that  he  mav 
ha\  e  that  to  show  to  whoever  has  the  right  to  claim  that  from  him.  Did  you  not  have 

r  Z  expenditure  and  receipt,  so  tL  Mr  Bgin 

might  produce  it  to  the  committee  ?— ^^"0,  we  did  not.  '  ^ 

qI’Sq'  have  anything  ?— He  sent  on  all  the  accounts. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  that  document?  —  I  reallv  do  not 
Mr.  Egan  got  it  printed,  but  I  never  saw  it.  t-  >  .  x  really  do  not. 

-Ytf,TomVheadings.  memorandum  which  has  some  heads  ? 

printed?— Oh,  no  ;  no,  there  was  nothing 
®  QA  QQO^^Trf’  statement  that  his  accounts  were  correct.  ’  •  ^ 

94.892.  What  has  become  of  that  memorandum  that  you  took? _ Well  reallv  the 

memorandum  IS  destroyed  There  was  such  a  search  at  my  pl4e  for  paperaud 
everything  of  the  sort,  tho  memorandum  escaped  from  me  I  do  not  Sw  what 
became  ol  it ;  it  was  only  a  small  scrap  of  paper. 

94.893.  I  do  not  wish'to  press  you  unduly;  we  had  all  the  papers  as  far  as  we  could 

find  in  your  house,  copies  taken,  and  returned  to  you  Was  that  dnmuTiAnt  v. 

1883  ?-I  do,  no^Uhink  h  was. 

94.894.  1  hen  what  do  you  think  has  become  of  it  ?— I  could  not  tell  you  indeed  I 

did  not  value  the  document  after  a  certain  length  of  time  had  elapsed ;  ^it  went  astrav 
tT  m®'  /  was  seized  at  the  time,  and  then  after^the  seizuTe-thS 

I  could  not  certify  to  the  fact  of  what  I  am  going  to  state— still  it  is  quite  possible 
after  the  seizure  had  been  made  in  my  place  I  may  have  destroyed  the  document  with 

Arsodation  knowing  all  the  private  affairs  of  tht 

94.895.  But,  Mr.  Harris,  you  have  had  now  submitted  to  you  copies  of  all  the  dooii 
men  s  seized  m  your  house ;  does  it  occur  to  you  that  there Vere  a^nrothe?  dooumS 

94.896.  Yes,  the  copies  that  passed  through  Mr.  Lockwood’s  hands  ?— Well  think 

pakTJhL™'''®®  “  “y  or'’a  fourth 

94.897.  Is  that  your  view  ? — Yes 

memf  ltlte~^?h%X  they  represent  all  the  docu- 

CerteSy  I  may  destroyed  the  documents  ?- 

94.900.  Was  this  balance  sheet— or  memorandum  I  ought  to  call  it— returned  to  von 
among  the  documents  that  were  seized  in  April  1883  ?— Well  whoro  fPoro  ^  J^u 

rhfes“c“;'t  “ie'™“  ‘'®  P®"®®  do/um::rXnTwHL' 

94.901.  Does  anything  turn  upon  that  one  ?— No,  nothing  ;  it  was  a  sum  of  9'^/  t  o-a.ro 

towards  the  defence  of  some  prisoners.  ,  it  was  a  sum  of  25^.  1  gave 
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94  902.  Mr.  Harris,  I  must  try  your  memory  as  to  this  account.  Do  you  recollect 
whether  in  the  accounts  that  you  audited  Egan  showed  the  transfer  of  any  large  sums 
of  money  to  America? — There  was  some  money  in  American  securities,  railway 

securities  I  think  they  were.  ,  , 

94.903.  I  am  speaking  specifically.  I  put  it  to  you,  a  sum  as  large  as  1W,0UU 
dollars  sent  to  America,  to  a  particular  person  in  America  ? — There  was  nothing  in  the 
accounts  which  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  any  such  sum  was  ever  sent  to  America, 
or  the  twentieth  part  of  it. 

94.904.  Did  the  accounts  show  that  the  receipts  from  America,  independent  of  any 
sum  distributed  for  relief,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  530,000  dollars  as  the  amount  of 
money  received  from  America  ? — I  could  not  at  all  tell  you  that.  I  have  no  recollection 
as  regards  the  sums  of  items  in  the  account,  none  whatever  ;  it  is  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  now. 

94.905.  It  is  so  ;  I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  detail  for  a  moment? — i  could  not  at 
all  remember. 

94.906.  I  am  asking  you  if  your  memory  does  serve  yon  as  to  very^large  sums  or 
money  being  sent? — No,  the  only  two  items  I  remember  now  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
even  of  them  only  a  vague  recollection,  is  a  sum  of  10,000L  for  newspapers,  and  6,000/. 
or  7,000/.  for  land. 

94.907.  I  am  not  so  much  on  that ;  you  tell  me  you  do  not  recollect  any  large  sum 
of  money,  which  I  am  suggesting  to  you  may  have  been  as  much  as  100, (XX)  dollars, 
being  sent  to  America? — No,  if  there  w’^as  such  a  sum,  or  any  such  sum,  it  would  be 

my  duty  to  take  special  note  of  it.  n  *  i, 

94.908.  I  gather  your  memory  is  not  very  distinct ;  for  instance,  can  you  tell  me  the 
sum  Mr.  Egan  acknowledged  to  have  received  up  to  the  date  of  your  audit  ?  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  sum  he  acknowledged  to  receive. 

94.909.  I  put  it  to  you  for  the  reason  I  have  whether  as  large  a  sum  as  530,000  dollars 
was  ’not  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Egan  to  have  been  received  from  American  sources?— 
I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  know  there  was  a  very  large  sum  ;  but  the  amount  I  could 

not  tell  you.  ,  ,  ,  i 

94.910.  Now  we  have  the  date  of  April  3rd,  1883,  as  the  date  when  your  house  was 

SGEH’Cll.sd 

94.911.  That  is  of  course  your  private  residence  at  Ballinasloe  ?— Yes. 

94’912.  On  April  11th  we  find  from  your  diary  you  left  for  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

94^913.  On  April  25th  I  think  it  is^you  left  for  France  ?— Yes. 

94.914.  Had  you  at  this  time  received  any  money  from  Mr.  Parnell? — Oh,  yes;  I 
received  money  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  several  occasions. 

94.915.  You  are  quite  right  in  that;  you  were  receiving  money  during  the  years 
1880  and  1881,  which  seem  to  be  sums,  as  you  have  mentioned,  for  organisation  ;  but  I 
gjjj  ]3j»i]2girig  you  down  to  this  time  ? — I  have  no  special  recollection  of  receiving  money 

at  that  time. 

94.916.  You  went  from  Paris  to  America  ? — Yes. 

94.917.  When  your  house  was  searched  on  April  3rd  your  documents  were  seized? 
—Yes. 

94.918.  And  these  are  the  documents  of  which  we  have  spoken? — Yes. 

94.919.  I  see  on  the  24th  March,  Mr.  Harris,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell  (this  is  at 
page  4146),  Mr.  Parnell  paid  you  the  sum  of  50/.  ?— I  have  no  recollection.  Yes,  he 
mentioned  a  sum  of  50/.,  but  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  date. 

94.920.  Have  you  any  recollection  what  that  sum  was  for  ?  I  think  it  was  to  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  the  prisoners.  On  what  date  will  you  ted  me  ? 

94.921.  March  21st,  1883  ? — I  rather  think  it  was  to  pay  the  law  expenses  of  the 
prisoners. 

94.922.  My  Lord,  Ido  not  wish  to  digress  now - ? — If  you  compare  that  with  the 

date  in  my  diary  of  Kelly’s  letter  from  Athlone  that  would  fix  the  date. 

94.923.  I  do  think  so? — Perhaps  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  same  thing. 

94.924.  I  am  afraid  your  diary  will  not  assist  me  ? — My  diary  contains  Kelly  s 
letter. 

94.925.  No,  pardon  me,  it  is  not  your  diary  ;  your  diary  ceases  in  July  1882.  This 
is  the  letter  vou  refer  to,  16th  March  1883,  “  The  Queen  v.  Cormican.  I  have  been 
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expecting  to  hear  from  you  according  to  promise  ”  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  letter.  I  know  I 
got  oOi.  about  tnat  tune. 

94.926.  That  is  the  bOl  ?  I  rather  think  so  ;  I  think  it  is.  That  money  was  not  given 

to  me  for  the  defence  of  these -  ® 

94.927.  That  is  the  letter  from  Kelly  to  you  ? _ Yes. 

94.928.  Then  I  do  not  t^nk  this  suggestion  of  yours  is  quite  correct  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  letter:  ‘  We  have  issued  a  writ  of  summons  herein,  not  having  heard 

according  to  promise  ?-I  will  tell  you  how  that  was.  I  agreed  to  gi?e  Kelly 
50Z.  for  defending  the  prisoners  The  prisoners,  these  Cor micans- there  wire  about 
15  of  them— were  arrested  for  olowmg  up,  or  attempting  to  blow  up  Weston  House, 
i  he  Ladies  Land  League  had  engaged  a  solicitor  of  the  name  of  Eyan  to  defend  these 

Eyan— I  believe  he  was  not  a  properly  qualified  man ;  but  whether 
It  was  the  want  of  qualification,  or  whether  it  was  he  did  not  like  to  so  before  the 
judge  not  having  his  necessary  qualifications  as  a  solicitor,  or  for  some  other  reason— 
just  as  the  trial  was  coming  on,  this  Eyan  disappeared.  The  man  gave  evidence  before 
this  Lourt ;  1  did  not  read  his  evidence. 

94.929.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you.  I  should  not  do  it  but  for  the  reason  that 

both  you  and  Mr  Parnell  seem  to  be  mistaken.  The  Weston  House  explosion  did  not 
take  place  until  the  25th  March  1882  ;  I  am  dealing  with  the  16th  March  1882  1 

tninK  tlj6rG  roust  dg  sooig  confusion  ? — PGrtiEips  I  um  wron^. 

94.930.  1  he  25th  March  1882  was  the  W eston  House  explosion,  and  the  16th  March 
must  refer  to  some  other  prisoners  ?— There  is  a  confusion  of  dates ;  but  there  was  no 
other  501.  at  that  time  ;  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  same. 

94  931.  Do  you  see  the  letter  ^  you  have  headed  it  “  The  Queen  v.  Cormican”  The 

solicitor  did  ;  I  never  did.  * 

94,932.  Mr.  Kelly  to  you,  “  The  Queen  v.  Cormican  ”  ?— Yes. 

q1  QQA  Queen  v  Cormican”  the  case  of  Weston  House  ?— I  think  so. 

94.934.  Ko,  I  think  not ;  however  I  pass  that  over  ?—“  The  Queen  i;.  Cormican” 

was  certainly  Weston  House.  4ifv.au 

94.935.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  possible  my  note  has  a  diflTerence  of  a  year;  therefore  mv 

Lord,  may  I  withdraw  it.  It  may  be  a  confusion  in  my  note  of  18^  instead  of  1883, 
if  you  say  that  “The  Queen  i;.  Cormican  is  Weston  House  ?-Certainly.  I  was  soins 
to  explain  and  I  think  it  is  necessary.  There  were  some  letters,  three  letters  which 
Ml.  Campbell,  Mr.  Parnell  s  secretary,  gave  me,  ivhich  I  intended  to  give  in  to  vour 

Lordships.  I  was  stating  when  you  interrupted  me  that  the  solicitor  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  These  came  to  tell  me  that  they  ivere  sold  by  their  lawyer,  and 

betrayed  by  him,  and  that  they  had  no  one  to  defend  them.  I  thought  it  a  verv  hard 
case,  because  there  were  a  number  of  people  involved  in  it,  and  I  believed  some  of 
them  to  be  innocent,  my  Lord  and  under  the  pressure  of  those  circumstances  I  at  once 

^  promised  to  give  Kelly  on  my  own  personal  responsi- 
bil  ty  50Z.  for  defending  these  prisoners  in  Sligo.  It  was  postponedf  and  the  man  did 
not  defend  them.  There  were  also  cases  in  Galway  at  the  time ;  I  think  it  was  in  con 
nexion  with  stopping  hunting  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  ParneU 
The  people  thenaselves  were  colle^^^  I  knew  they  would  have  some  moneyi 

1  daresay  halt  of  it,  that  is  the  reason  I  went  responsible,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr  Parnell 
at  that  time  stating  that  there  were  some  cases  of  prisoners  that  I  had  made  myself 
responsAle  for  their  expenses  and  he  sent  me  this  501.,  but  I  think  it  riirht  to  say!  mv 
Lord,  that  Mr.  i  arnell  did  not  know  about  this  specific  arrangement  that  I  had  made 
in  reference  to  Cormican  and  his  friends,  with  relation  to  this  charge. 

{The  President.)  ihe  name  does  not  recall  the  circumstances  to  me — the  Weston 
House.  I  rememDer  it  now.  chluu 

„  'S’"  House  explosion  took  place 

on  he  26th  of  March  1882.  It  was  blown  up  by  dynamite,  and  Mr.  Harris  points  out 
that  this  letter  headed  Queen  v.  Cormican  ”  is  March  188.3.  I  presume  there  w^s 

‘  *’'®  prisoners,  so  no  doubt  Mr.  Harris  is  nght 

94,936  Now,  Mr.  Harris,  I  will  trace  your  proceedings  afterwards  You  left  your 
home  after  the  seareh  of  your  bouse  in  April  1883,  and  passed  through  Paris  a^d  I 
think  you  reached  New  York  in  June  1883  ? — I  did.  ^  ’ 

94,937.  What  was  the  object  of  your  visit  to  America  at  that  time?— The  first  time 
I  wont  to  France  I  went  with  the  object  of  getting  Egan  to  give  me  some  mone™o 
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fro  to  America.  My  brothers  were  there,  and  I  wanted  to  go  and  lecture  in  America, 
that  I  might  make  a  little  money  for  my  family,  and  also  if  possible  to  get  restored  to 
my  health,  which  was  all  the  time  bad.  But  this  murder  of  Cavendish  took  place,  and 
I  thought  then  that  I  would  come  home,  lest  I  might  be  accused  of  having  run  away, 
or  having  any  complicity  in  the  outrage  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  so  I  came  back,  and  I 
remained  at  home  for  12  months  ;  but  I  kept  the  idea  of  going  to  America  all  the  time 
in  my  head,  and  this  time  I  went  specially  to  go  to  America,  and  went  via  Paris.  I 
expected  at  that  time  to  be  arrested  every  day,  and  when  I  got  as  far  as  London, 
I  thought  it  better  perhaps  not  to  come  home,  as  I  might  be  arrested  on  some  charge 
or  other,  because  I  was  put  under  police  surveillance  for  18  months.  And  there  was 
another  reason  I  had  for  going.  J\ly  wife,  from  my  being  under  police  surveillance, 
expecting  them  every  moment  to  come  into  ity  house  and  arrest  me,  got  very  nervous 
— got  a  severe  attack  of  nervousness — from  which  she  has  not  recovered  since  ;  nothing 
affecting  her  mind,  but  palpitation  and  extreme  nervousness.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  go  away  from  home. 

94.938.  Of  course  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  had  expired  then.  You  said  you  had  anticipated 
— whether  rightly  or  wrqngly — to  be  arrested.  That  would  be  under  the  ordinary 
criminal  law  ? — Yes. 

94.939.  So  you  went  and  landed  in  America  in  the  middle  of  June  1883  ? — Yes. 

94.940.  And  I  believe  on  landing  you  went  at  once  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  office  ? — 
Not  immediately ;  I  kept  away  from  the  newspapers  for  a  considerable  time,  I  think. 

94.941.  I  expect,  Mr.  Harris,  they  did  not  keep  away  from  you  ?— 1  took  precautions 
that  they  should  not  reach  me  too  soon. 

94.942.  The  representatives  of  the  newspapers.  Is  it  true  that  “  Mr.  Harris  on 
“  landing  called  at  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  office,  and  was  cordially  greeted  by  many  friends 
“  there”? — It  is  entirely  untrue.  I  called  some  time  after  that.  I  went  to  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  to  see  Ford. 

94.943.  It  would  not  be  on  landing  ? — Not  at  all. 

94.944.  But  you  did  call  at  the  “  Irish  World  ”  office  ? — Oh,  yes. 

94.945.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is,  did  you  find  when  you  landed  at  New  York  some 
old  friends  there  ?— ^I  did. 

94.946.  Had  Egan  got  to  New  York  by  this  time  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  think 
he  had  got  to  New  York  at  that  time. 

94.947.  Had  he  got  to  America  ?— He  was  in  America,  not  at  New  York.  He  was 
far  out  in  the  West. 

94.948.  Was  Sheridan  in  America  ? — He  was.  He  was  in  New  York. 

94.949.  Have  you  even  seen  Sheridan  in  Ireland  since  ? — Never. 

94.950.  Had  you  known  Frank  Byme  ? — I  had  a  very  slight  intimacy.  My  only 
knowledge  of  Byrne  was  on  some  two  or  three  occasions  I  went  into  the  office  here  and 
saw  him.  I  was  not  practically  acquainted  with  him. 

94.951.  You  knew  who  he  was  ? — I  knew  who  he  was. 

94.952.  Secretary  of  the  English  Branch  in  New  York  ? — I  did  not  see  Byme  in  New 
York. 

94.953.  Nor  in  America  ? — Nor  in  America. 

94.954.  You  have  never  seen  him  in  Ireland  since  ? — No,  never. 

94.955.  Did  you  find  John  Walsh  in  America? — I  met  John  Walsh  by  accident  in 
Newhaven. 

94.956.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  in  Ireland  since  ? — Never. 

94.957.  Did  you  meet  or  cori’espond  with  Brennan  in  America  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  Brennan 
and  I  met  at  Boston  at  the  Great  Convention  that  was  there. 

94.958.  Have  you  ever  met  Brennan  in  Ireland  since  ? — No. 

94.959.  Did  you  meet  “  Transatlantic  ”  there  at  all  ? — I  never  met  Transatlantic  ” 
in  my  life,  except  once. 

94.960.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  correct : 

“  Mr  Harris  on  lauding  called  at  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  office,  and  was  copdially 
“  greeted  by  many  friends  there.” 

I  want  just  to  read  to  yon  whab  the  reporter  says  you  said.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
say  it  is  accurate,  but  tell  me  Avhether  this  is  accurate  or  not.  Is  it  true  that  the 
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reporter  said  to  you— tliis  is  what  appears  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  23rd  June 
1883 ; — 


‘‘Coming  so  recently  from  Ireland,  you  must  know  the  state  of  public 
“  opinion  there,  especially  as  regards  the  dynamite  party.” 

Now,  Mr.  Harris,  I  ask  you  whether  you  said  this: — 

“  That  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  do  not  wish  to  speak.  If  I  said  anything 
condemnatory  of  these  men,  it  would  in  some  degree  be  an  endorsement  of  the 
brutal  bowlings  of  the  English  press  and  the  murder  policy  of  the  Groverument. 
If  I  said  anything  in  their  justification,  it  might  tell  against  the  men  with  whom 
“  I  had  the  honour  of  being  associated  when  at  home.” 

Well,  Mr.  Harris,  what  do  you  say ;  is  that  a  statement,  as  far  as  you  remember,  of 
what  you  said  ? — As  far  as  I  recollect,  I  think  I  made  use  of  those  expressions  ;  but  it 
was  an  inpromtu  interview  ;  no  arrangement  whatever ;  just  as  I  went  into  the  office. 
But  I  am  speaking  from  my  memory. 

94.961.  Did  the  reporter  say  this  to  you  : — 

^  Apart  from  practical  politics,  I  do  not  think  you  would  compromise 
yourself  or  anybody  else  by  giving  your  opinion,  say  as  an  abstract  question.” 
This  is  what  is  ascribed  to  you  : — 

“  I  am  not  (Juite  sure  on  that  head  ;  but  at  all  events  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  theology  is  aware  that  a  nation  or  an  individual  has  a 
perfect  right  to  save  itself  from  destruction  by  every  means  within  its  power. 
John  Locke  is  very  clear  upon  this  matter,  especially  in  his  chapters  on  war 
“  and  slavery.  But,  my  dear  sir - ” 

This  is  to  the  reporter  : — 

“In  politics  we  should  never  separate  the  abstract  from  the  concrete, 
“  especially  when  large  masses  of  the  people  have  to  be  moved,  and  the  concrete 
in  politics  IS  composed  of  many  factors,  foremost  among  which  is  public  opinion, 
not  alone  the  public  opinion  of  our  own  country,  but  of  all  other  countries ;  for 
every  day  the  countries  of  the  world  are  assuming  more  and  more  the  character 
“  of  one  great  Commonwealth.” 

Does  that  recall  your  words  to  you  ?— I  rather  think  I  used  those  expressions. 

94.962.  Had  you  become  a  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  called  “  The  Citizen  ”  ? _ 

I  wrote  one  letter  ;  that  is  all,  I  think — one  or  two  letters. 

.  94,963.  Are  you  quite  sure  there  are  only  one  or  two  ? — I  am  quite  certain ;  I  never 
got  paid  for  writing  those  letters. 

94.964.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  you  stopped  ? — No,  it  was  not ;  but  I  found  the 
labour  of  writing  letters  was  rather  too  much  for  me  at  that  time. 

94.965.  Was  that  a  paper  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Einnerty  ? — I  think  it  was. 

94.966.  Had  you  been  introduced  to  him  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dunn  ?— No, 
I  was  never  introduced  to  Einnerty.  I  never  saw  the  man  in  my  life. 

94.967.  I  do  not  mean  personally,  but  as  a  correspondent  ?— Yes,  Dunn  was  a 
personal  friend  of  mine.  He  was  married  to  a  lady  from  Ballinasloe,  and  by  that 
connexion  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  Dunn. 

94.968.  I  'find,  although  you  say  you  only  wrote  one  letter  or  two  letters,  in  your 

diary ,  at  page  1942  of  the  eviuence,  this  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  ask  vou  the 
question:  — May  1 882 —  ^ 

“  I7th.  Got  letter  from  Dunn  asking  me  to  correspond  for  ‘  Citizen  ’  letter 
“  dated  7th  April.” 

Then  on  May — 

“  28.  Writing  correspondence  for  ‘  Citizen." 

“  29.  Editor  of  the  ‘  Citizen," 


“  30. 

And  then — 
“31. 

—Yes. 


Einished  letter  to  ‘  Citizen."  ” 


“  Bryan  Block, 

“  No.  162  La  Lalle  Street, 

“  Chicago,  H.S.  Amer. 


Posted  letter  to  ‘  Citizen "  containing  102  pages  and  letter  to  Dunn  ”  I 
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94.969.  You  stated  your  views  fully,  apparently  ? — Well,  I  forget  what  I  stated  now. 
You  read  a  letter  here  yesterday  that  I  never  thought  was  in  existence  until  I  heard 
you  read  it. 

94.970.  Then  I  see — Monday,  5th  June  1882  ; — 

“  Writing  letter  to  ‘  Citizen’.” 

and  your  diary  stops,  as  I  have  said,  in  July  1882. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  is  one  on  the  24th,  you  know. 

{Sir  U.  James.)  I  see,  my  Lord  : — > 

“  Resumed  writing  to  ‘  Citizen’.” 

{The  Witness.)  That  must  be  a  continuation,  I  think. 

94.971.  That  was  Finnerty’s  paper.  Had  you  seen  the  paper  at  all  ? — I  got  some 
two  or  three  numbers  of  it  at  that  time. 

94.973.  Hid  you  gather  from  those  members  that  that  paper  was  a  paper  which 
advocated  dynamite  ? — I  did  not. 

94.972.  From  what  you  saw  in  it? — I  did  not. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  The  “  Citizen  ”  is  not  in,  my  Lords.  I  cannot  go  further. 

{The  Witness.)  What  is  the  date  of  that,  please? 

94.974.  {Sir  B.  James.)  May  1882*  I  belie've? — I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 
One  of  the  causes  of  my  failure,  as  I  might  call  it  in  America,  to  lecture  there  was  that 
the  Dynamite  Party  was  so  strong.  The  first  city  I  went  to  lectijre  in  was  Manchester, 
and  a  resolution  was  brought  forwai  d  by  a  committee  composed  of  Dynamiters  there, 
in  favour  of  the  dynamite  policy.  I  told  them  I  could  not  endorse  such  a  policy,  and 
that  I  would  withdraw  from  the  Convention  if  they  put  it  forward.  The  result  was 
sooner  than  let  me  withdraw  from  the  Convention,  they  withdrew  the  resolution,  and 
I  found  from  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  America  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go 
about  lecturing  through  the  States,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Dynamite  Party, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  other  organisations  which  did  not  adopt  the  dynamite  policy,  on 
the  other.  In  fact  there  was  utter  confusion  at  this  time  amongst  the  advanced 
National  Party  in  America  which  entirely  disabled  me  proceeding  on  the  lines  that  I 
hoped  to  have  proceeded  upon  when  leaving  home. 

94.975.  You  say  you  found  the  Dynamite  Party  very  strong  in  America? — I  did.  I 
was  invited  to  attend  to  several  places  by  them,  but  I  declined  touching  on  their  move¬ 
ment. 

94.976.  In  October  1883  we  know  you  were  in  America? — Yes. 

94.977.  Was  Sheridan  at  that  time  in  communication  with  you? — I  met  Sheridan 
very  frequently  in  America — in  New  York. 

94.978.  Did  you  know  of  his  lecturing  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  early  part  of  October  1883,  shortly  before  the  14th  October  ? — I  did  not. 

94.979.  Did  you  know  that  Sheridan  at  this  time  was  advocating  a  well-directed 
scientific  warfare  of  dynamite  and  trynamite  through  glycerine  ? — I  knew  that 
Sheridan  lent  to  the  side  of  the  Dynamiters  just  as  Ford  did.  He  was  writing  in  Ford’s 
office. 

94.980.  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Harris,  if  I  am  not  wrong  that  you,  met  Sheridan  at 
Ford’s  office  at  the  “  Irish  World” — saw  him  there? — Yes.  I  do  not  say  that  I  met 
him  on  the  occasion  of  this  interview,  but  I  went  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  office  several 
times. 

94.981.  And  did  you  continue  to  see  Sheridan  until  the  time  of  your  leaving 
America  ? — Whenever  I  met  him  accidently. 

94.982.  Have  you  ever  corresponded  with  him  since  ? — Never. 

94.983.  You  say  he  advocated  dynamite  ? — I  rather  think  so. 

94.984.  Would  you  say  of  Sheridan  now,  with  what  you  know,  that  he  is  “  a  kind  of 
“  man  that  would  not  be  suspected  of  doing  any  crime,  or  of  having  anything  to  do 
“  with  assassination  ;  that  is  his  general  character.”  I  am  reading  from  Mr.  Davitt’s 
evidence  ai  page  5746.  Should  you  give  him  that  character  after  what  you  have  said  ? 
— I  would  be  inclined  to  give  him  that  character  so  far  as  acting  against  individuals; 
but  as  taking  action  against  the  Government  of  England,  I  would  not  go  so  far. 

94.985.  1  do  not  know  that  1  ought  to  press  you  too  much ;  of  course  you  appreciate 
that  the  explosion  of  dynamite  may  cause  the  death  of  innocent  persons,  what  we 
should  call  assassination  ? — There  were  several  explosions  in  this  city  where  no  deaths 
have  resulted  from  them. 
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94.986.  Before  I  come  to  your  speeches,  I  have  one  or  two  things  to  ask  you  about. 
I  understand  your  knowledge  of  the  Land  League  affairs  and  the  circumstances  of  your 
absence  through  arrest ;  during  the  period  that  you  did  take  part  in  Land  League 
affairs  and  also  in  National  League  affairs,  did  you  know  certain  persons  who  were 
carrying  out  or  effecting  the  business  of  the  League.  Let  me  give  you  some  names. 
Did  you  know  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  the  secretary  ? — I  did.  Before  we  leave  this  case  of 
Sheridan  I  wish  to  remark  that  Sheridan,  whatever  he  may  have  advocated  in  a  general 
or  an  abstract  sense,  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  man  goes,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  taken  practical  action  in  the  direction  of  taking  human  life.  People  some¬ 
times  adopt  theories  or  condone  theories  (I  have  done  so  myself)  which  they  would  not 
approve  of  when  it  came  to  action. 

94.987.  I  do  not  wish,  Mr.  Harris,  to  cross-examine  you  too  much,  but  in  relation  to 
what  you  say,  do  you  think  that  Mr.  Sheridan  would  wish  “  a  hearty  God  speed  to  all 
“  who  worked  for  Ireland  m  any  way,”  including,  you  know,  explosions  by  dynamite  ? 
— Well,  I  rather  think  so.  I  think  Sheridan’s  position  was  something  similar  to  that 
which  I  myself  expessed  there  to  Pord — that  is,  that  in  an  abstract  sense,  he  would 
justify  either  a  nation  or  an  individual  preserving  itself  by  any  means  in  its  power. 

94.988.  I  am  not  at  all  objecting  for  the  moment  to  the  propriety  with  which  you 
have  spoken  upon  this  matter,  but  now  I  am  asking  you  as  to  your  knowledge  of 
persons  who  took  part  in  this  League  business.  I  was  asking  you  about  Mr.  Quinn  ? — 
Yes. 

94.989.  What  was  his  real  Christian  name,  J.  P.  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

94.990.  You  know  the  person  I  mean,  J.  P.  Quinn.  In  what  capacity  did  you  know 
Mr.  Quinn  to  act  ? — Secretary  or  clerk  in  the  office. 

94.991.  Of  the  old  Land  League?— Of  the  old  Land  League. 

94.992.  Has  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  National  League  ? — Yes,  he  is  there 
stiU. 

94.993.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Quinn  last  ? — I  could  not  tell  you ;  when  I  was  last 
in  Dublin  I  think  I  saw  him. 

94.994.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  you,  can  you  give  me  any  reason  whatever  why 
Mr.  Quinn  should  not  appear  before  this  Commission  as  a  witness  ? — I  could  not  give 
any  reason. 

94.995.  Did  you  also  know  Mr.  Doris  ? — Yes. 

94.996.  In  what  capacity  did  you  know  him  ? — He  was  one  of  the  clerks  in  the 
office. 

94.997 .  He  was  a  sort  of  head  clerk — he  wrote  many  letters,  you  are  aware  of  that  ? 
—  I  think  so  ;  he  was  not  a  head  clerk — an  ordinary  clerk. 

94.998.  I  believe  they  called  him  the  law  clerk.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Doris  last  ? 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  Mr.  Doris,  I  could  not  tell  you— save  five  or  six  years 
— I  dare  say.  I  may  have  met  him  as  a  reporter  at  some  meetings. 

94.999.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  why  Mr.  Doris  should  not  be  called  ?— Well, 
those  men  were  not  of  any  very  great  importance  that  way,  that  they  should  be  called ; 
and  altogether  take  the  men  themselves  very  many  persons  object  to  this  Commission 
— the  men  themselves  may  have  an  objection  to  come  before  the  Commission. 

95,000.  You  also  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Malony  ? _ Yes. 

95,001.  We  know  what  he  was  ;  he  acted  as  treasurer  in  Ireland? _ Yes. 

95,002.  When  did  you  see  him  last  ? — I  saw  him  here  in  London  just  for  a  moment 
about  twelve  months  ago. 

95,003.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  me  why  he  should  not  be  called  as  a  witness  ^ 
—Well,  he  is  a  man  who  has  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  Malony  ;  he  was 
involved  in  business  difficulties,  and  he  has  become  dissatisfied  and  sour  and  dis¬ 
contented  with  politics  and  politicians.  I  presume  that  is  the  reason,  though  I  cannot 
say  it  for  certain.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject. 

95,004.  Do  you  know  a  person  we  have  heard  of,  Mr.  Brady  ?— Brady ;  I  do  not 
know  Brady.  ^  ’ 

95,005.  Of  the  English  Land  League  ?— Yes,  I  have  a  casual  knowledge  of  him. 

95,006.  With  Mr.  Malony,  of  course,  we  have  heard  the  name  of  Mrs.  Malonv  in 
the  same  way  ? — Yes.  ^ 

95,007.  You  know  Mr.  Campbell  who  was  acting  as  secretary  to  Mr  Pameil  P— 
Yes.  J  -  '  •  _ 
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95,008.  And  at  one  time,  as  we  know,  was  secretary  to  the  League.  We  had  the 
letters  about  the  removal  of  the  books  in  evidence? — Yes. 

95,009.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Campbell  in  Court  here,  I  think  ? — This  morning.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  was  secretary  to  the  League.  I  am  not  certain  of  that  at  any 
time. 

95,010.  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  Land  League,  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
books  ? — Even  so  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

95,011.  Did  you  know  of  his  having  any  connexion  with  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  in 
1881  ? — I  did  not. 

95,012.  You  would  not  know  that  ? — I  was  in  gaol  at  this  time. 

95  013.  You  are  quite  right.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Campbell  in  Court  here  from  time 
to  time? — Yes. 

95,014.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  why  Mr.  Campbell  should  not  be  called 
as  a  witness? — Well,  I  have  not. 

95,015.  When  I  say  called  as  a  witness,  Mr.  Campbell  did  go  into  the  box  for  one 
purpose,  for  of  course  Mr.  Campbell  would  have  considerable  information  on  this 
subject  ? — I  daresay  he  would. 

95,016.  I  will  not  ask  you  if  you  were  not  here ;  but  were  you  present  in  Court  on 
the  13th  March  of  the  present  year,  when  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  made 
his  .statement  as  to  calling  witnesses  ? — I  was  not — let  me  see,  I  think  I  was. 

95,017.  Then  if  so,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  give  me  any  explanation — did  you 
hear  my  friend  say,  referring  to  John  Dillon,  “  With  that  exception,  every  member  of 
“  Parliament,  who  is  included  in  the  list  of  incriminated  persons,  will  he  called  before 
“  you  to  give  evidence  in  chief”  ? — Yes,  I  heard  him  make  that  statement. 

95,018.  “  Or  if  it  be  the  case,  as  there  are  a  great  many  where  there  is  nothing  directly 
“  alleged  against  them  except  the  fact  of  being  members  of  the  Land  League,  they 
“  will  certainly  be  put  into  the  box,  and  if  my  friends  or  your  Lordships  desire  it  for 
“  the  purpose  of  cross-examination.”  Have  you  seen  the  Messrs.  Redmond  in  Court 
here  during  this  inquiry  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

95,019.  Has  Mr.  Cox  been  in  Court  ? — I  disremember  ;  I  think  he  was. 

95,020.  Was  Mr.  Cox  known  to  you,  Mr.  Harris,  as  an  organiser  of  the  Land 
League? — No. 

95,021.  Never? — No  ;  he  may  have  organised  ;  there  were  very  many  men  taken  oh 
from  time  to  time  to  do  a  district,  and  he  may  have  been  one  of  them,  but  I  hardly 
think  so. 

95,022.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  John  Barry  took  an  active  part  in  these  affairs  ? 
— ^Not  an  active  part.  Barry  was  never  an  active  man  in  public  movements. 

95,023.  Was  he  connected  with  you  at  all  in  old  times — in  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  time? — Well,  I  never  met  him  in  that  connexion, 

95,024.  Mr.  Nolan,  was  he  known  as  a  Land  Leaguer? — No,  he  was  not. 

95,025.  Never? — Never. 

95,026.  Nor  in  old  times  either  ? — No  ;  no,  never. 

95,027.  Now,  I  think  I  have  only  got  to  ask  you  as  to  some  speeches  ? — His  Lordship 
was  kind  enough  to  say  I  would  not  be  examined  at  great  length ;  but  there  were  very 
serious  allegations  made  against  me  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  I  would  be  glad  if 

the  examination  should  be  as  exhaustive  as  possible,  because  it  is  only  by  an 

exhaustive  examination  I  can  endeavour  to  clear  my  character. 

^5,028.  (The  President.)  One  moment.  Sir  Henry  James  was  going  to  take  up 
another  branch  of  the  subject,  and  when  he  has  completed  his  examination  I  will  invite 
you  to  say  anything  you  like  ? — It  is  only  as  regards  evidence. 

{The  President.)  I  think  you  will  find  it  more  convenient.  I  am  only  seeking  to 

meet  your  convenience  in  the  matter. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  fulfil  my  promise  by  examining  you 
more  at  length  ;  but  I  have  to  ask  you  a  few  more  things  definitely.  Yours  perhaps 
would  be  a  general  statement. 

95,029.  {The  President.)  The  witness  was  rather  inviting  you  to  go  into  an  exhaustive 
e;xamination  ?-^In  order  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  the  various  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  witnesses,  and  made  especially  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his  most 
savage  attack  upon  me. 

(Sir 'H.  James.)  Well,  I  will  ask  you  something  that  will  cover  what  you  have  in 
your  mind,  and  probably  you  will  state  the  rest. 
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95,030.  One  word  more  as  to  Mr.  Cox.  Were  you  aware  that  during  the  year  1881 
the  Mr.  Cox  I  am  speaking  of  (whose  Christian  name  is  J.  R.  Cox)  was  receiving  what 
appears  in  the  accounts  as  a  salary :  March  12th,  1881,  J.  Cox  account,  salary  30Z.  ; 
and  the  13th,  J.  R.  Cox,  3lZ.  lOs. ;  J.  R.  Cox,  prisoners,  Galway,  June  6th,  75Z.  That 
appears  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  account  books,  which  books  are  in  evidence.  Do 
you  know  what  those  moneys  were  paid  for  ? — I  never  took  any  notice  whatever  of 
expenditure  from  the  office.  My  work  was  in  a  different  direction. 

95,031.  I  have  not,  I  think,  taken  the  exact  amounts,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  can  give  me  the  exact  amounts  ;  but  I  may  take  it  from  you  during  all  the  years 
we  have  been  dealing  with  you  were  receiving  sums  from  the  Land  League  for  expenses 
you  were  incurring  ? — Quite  so  ;  yes. 

95,032.  For  |mstance,  take  the  year  1881.  You  were  receiving,  I  see,  20Z.,  15Z.,  and 
lOOZ.  (that  would  be  in  March  before  your  arrest),  and  subsequently  you  received  three 
sums  of  15Z.  There  are  like  entries  for  the  year  1880.  I  presume  that  was  expenditure 
in  connexion  with  the  organisation  ? — Yes. 

95,033.  Before  coming  to  your  speeches,  I  would  ask  you  in  the  year  1880  did  crime 
commence  to  manifest  itself  in  what  I  will  term  your  district  ? — No. 

95,034.  In  1880  ?— No. 

95,035.  I  take  your  district  as  being  the  district  of  East  Galway  ? — East  Galway, 
yes. 

95,036.  The  town  where  you  live,  Ballinasloe,  is  on  the  immediate  border  of  Ros¬ 
common  ? — Yes. 

95,037.  And  then  we  have,  coming  westward,  Loughrea? — Yes. 

95,038.  Croughwell  ? — Yes. 

95,039.  And  Athenry  ? — Yes. 

95,040.  What  is  the  distance  from  Ballinasloe  to  Loughrea  ? — About  20  English 
miles. 

95,041.  Is  there  a  railway  ? — There  is  no  railway. 

95,042.  I  must  take  Galway  as  a  whole.  In  the  years  1877  and  1878  you  were 
singularly  free  from  agrarian  crime  in  Galway  ? — Yes. 

95,043.  I  find  in  1877  you  had  only  five  crimes,  of  which  three  were  threatening 
letters.  In  1878  you  had  only  three  crimes,  of  which  one  was  a  threatening  letter  and 
one  was  resistance  to  legal  process ;  and  in  the  year  1879  we  find  an  increase  in  crime. 
Does  that  agree  with  your  view? — The  year  1879,  increase  in  crime? 

95,044.  Yes  ? — Yes,  there  was  an  increase  in  crime,  but  not  in  my  district.  In  the 
north  of  Galway  there  was  a  great  increase  of  crime  in  the  year  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Land  League.  When  I  was  going  to  the  Irishtown  meeting  there 
were  police  huts — at  least  one  police  hut — erected,  and  there  was  a  very  heavy  tax  on 
the  people  under  the  old  Coercion  Act. 

95,045.  The  Irishtown  meeting  was  in  April  1879  ? — Well,  it  was  prior  to  that. 
There  may  have  been  some  in  1879. 

95,046.  In  the  whole  of  1879  we  had  only  33  agrarian  crimes,  of  which  17  were 
threatening  letters.  We  have  only  16  agrarian  crimes  proper,  as  we  call  them.  That 
of  course  is  a  small  increase  ? — It  is  not  an  increase  on  1878,  I  think. 

95,047,  Yes,  pardon  me,  I  have  given  you  1878  ? — How  many  murders  were  there 
in  1878  ? 

95,048.  None.  I  will  read  you  the  whole  offences  in  1878 :  Cutting  or  maiming  the 
person  1,  threatening  letter  1,  resistance  to  legal  process  1.  That  is  the  whole  agrarian 
crime  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Galway  ? — Does  it  give  the  dates  in  1879  ? 

95,049.  No,  it  does  not? — It  must  be  in  the  earlier  part  of  1879. 

{Sir  JI.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  had  not  caught  the  letters  E.  R.  It  is  “County 
Galway,  E.  R.”  That  is  the  east  riding.  Those  words  had  escaped  me. 

95,050.  You  asked  for  the  whole  county  ? — I  ask  for  the  northern  district  of 
Galway. 

95,051.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Mr.  Harris,  we  have  only  two  divisions  of 
Galway,  the  east  riding  and  west  riding.  How  do  you  get  the  northern  division 
Is  that  part  of  both  ridings,  east  and  west  ? — It  is  now  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
divisions.  I  rather  think  it  is  in  East  Galway.  ^ 

95,052.  {The  President.)  Does  east  and  west  riding  divide  the  whole  county  ? _ It 

does,  my  Lord. 
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9.5,053.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Then  in  the  east  riding  I  have  given  you  three,  and  I  have 
read  you  what  they  are,  and  in  the  west  riding  where  crime  seems  to  be  more 
abundant,  the  numbers  were,  in  1877,  15  (10  of  which  were  threatening  letters) ;  1878, 
19,  of  which  seven  were  threatening  letters.  Therefore  there  were  12  agrarian  crimes. 
In  1879  (I  cannot  give  you  the  months)  we  get  the  great  increase  in  the  west  riding 
to  146,  and  in  the  east  to  33.  I  will  not  argue  as  to  dates.  You  recall  the  Irishtown 
meeting  was  in  April  1879  ? — Yes,  previous  to  the  Irishtown  meeting  I  know,  my 
Lord,  there  was  a  resolution  passed  by  grand  jury  calling  upon  the  Government  for 
further  coercion  in  consequence  of  agrarian  crime.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  so  strong 
on  the  matter. 

95,054.  I  have  April  1889  as  the  date,  and  I  have  this  matter.  You  are  aware,  are 
you  not,  that  in  the  year  1880  we  get  upwards  of  400  agrarian  crimes,  and  in  the  year 
1881  we  get  very  nearly  500  agrarian  crimes  ? — There  were  no  serious  agrarian  crime.s 
in  1880.  Are  there  any  murders  in  1880  ? 

95,055.  Yes,  I  have  one  murder  in  the  east  riding,  and  one  murder  in  the  west 
riding  ? — What  murder  was  that?  Was  it  an  agrarian  murder? 

95,056.  It  is  returned  as  an  agrarian  murder.  I  can  refer  to  my  note  and  give  you 
the  detail.  It  is  so  returned  as  an  “agrarian”  murder  again  in  the  previous  years. 
Then  we  have  aggravated  assaults,  19  ;  we  have  incendiary  fire  and  arson  in  1880, 
24  in  the  two  ridings.  So  there  is  considerable  grave  offence  existing  ? — That  one 
crime,  I  think,  had  nothing  to  do  with  agrarianism.  It  was  the  murder  of  a  game- 
keeper  of  Mr.  Mahon’s. 

95,057.  I  am  reading  from  the  returns.  When  should  you  say  that  any  branch  of 
the  Land  League  was  first  established  in  Galway,  if  you  know ;  but,  if  not  in  your 
district,  when  was  it  first  established? — I  could  not  tell  you.  We  had  the  Tenants’ 
Defence  Association  in  Ballinasloe  from  1876  onward  and  the  transition  then.  I  could 
not  say  when  we  adopted  the  Land  League  programme,  nor  when  there  were  other 
branches.  It  was  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  starting  of  the  first  branches . 

95,058.  Were  there  any  branches  established  in  the  year  1879  ? — I  hardly  think  so. 

95,059.  At  any  rate,  in  the  early  part  of  1880  you  had  the  Land  League  started  ? — 
We  had. 

95,060,  You  have  told  us  almost  fully  the  part  you  took  in  doing  your  best  to 
support  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

95,061.  And  of  course  part  of  that  work  you  undertook  would  be  the  making  of 
speeches  ? — Mainly. 

95,062.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  some  of  these  speeches.  Take  the  month  of 
August  1880 ;  at  that  time  you  knew,  did  you  not,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  crime 
in  this  county  ? — I  thought  the  county  was  very  tranquil  and  very  peaceable  at  the 
time.  As  for  threatening  letters  nobody  kuows  about  them  except  the  police 
authorities  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  no  murders,  or,  I  think,  maiming 
of  cattle.  Crime  in  my  judgment  at  the  time  (I  speak  from  how  I  felt  then)  was  at  a 
minimum,  though  the  figures  seem  to  contradict  that. 

95,063.  Pray  do  not  confuse  dates,  Mr.  Harris.  I  have  purposely  come  now  to  a 
time  when  crime  must  have  been  very  rife,  August  1880.  I  will  skip  the  earlier  time 
of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — How  many  murders  were  there  up  to  August  1880  ? 

95,064.  I  have  given  you  two  which  occurred  in  1880,  but  there  are  other  crimes 
besides  murder,  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  so  ? — You  have  not  given  me  two  murders,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  that  were  committed  up  to  that  time. 

95,065.  I  have  read  from  the  return  in  1880  one  in  the  east  riding  and  one  in  the 
west  riding  ? — There  may  have  been  one  in  the  west,  I  do  not  know. 

95,066.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  county  ? — Galway  is  the  second  largest  county 
in  Ireland.  Two  murders  in  one  year  was  not  a  very  large  extension  of  crime,  and  one 
of  those  was  non-agraidan. 

95,067.  You  have  spoken  of  1879.  There  was  a  demand  for  further  police  assist¬ 
ance.  I  am  speaking  of  the  numerous  crimes  which  existed  in  1880.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  arguing  with  you,  but  we  have  got  of  agrarian  crimes  78  and  324.  We  have 
upwards  of  400  agrarian  crimes  of  all  classes  compared  with  20  in  1887  and  22  in  the 
year  1878.  I  am  not  confining  my  observations  to  murder  alone,  but  to  other  crimes. 
Now  I  have  a  speech  of  yours  here  of  the  1st  of  August  1880,  in  which  you  say  this  ? — 
Where  was  it  delivered  ? 
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95,068.  It  was  delivered  at  Frenclipark. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  say  the  landlords  are  pitted  against  the  people  of  this 
“  country.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  very  fond  of  preaching,  so  no  man  loves 
“  peace  better  than  I  do.  And  I  do  suggest  to  every  man  in  no  instance  to 
“  violate  the  law.  But,  my  friends,  there  is  another  and  a  higher  law  than  the 
“  law  of  the  land,  and  that  is  the  law  of  justice — the  Divine  law  of  justice  as 
“  between  man  and  man.  And  if  you  have  to  select  between  the  laws  of  the  land 
“  and  the  laws  of  men,  and  elect  between  those  and  the  laws  of  justice,  I  do 
“  recommend  you  to-day  as  the  great  Archbishop 
{did,  I  presume)  ? — That  is  Dr.  McHale. 

95,069.  Yes. 

“  When  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  passed  there  was  a  great  panic 
“  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  All  the  timid  bishops  trembled 
“  for  fear  their  places  would  be  taken  from  them.  Well,  what  did  the  Archbishop 
“  do  ?  Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  he  went  into  the  pulpit 
“  in  Tuam.  He  took  up  his  Act  of  Parliament  and  read  it  to  his  people  from  the 
“  pulpit,  and  he  said,  ‘  My  friends,  this  Act  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
“  ‘  land,  but  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  I  take  this  Act  of 
“  ‘  Parliament  and  tear  it  up.’  And  he  took  it  like  an  Irishman  and  trampled 
“  upon  it.” 

95,070.  I  say  again  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  with  you  ;  but  that  was  your  view  of 
what  it  was  right  to  tell  these  people  who  were  listening  to  you  ? — Well,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  I  think  it  is  also  Blackstone’s  view.  He  puts  natural  laws  far  above  human 
law  or  any  other  law.  • 

95,071.  I  must  leave  that  to  their  Lordships  to  determine.  That  is  your  view  ? — 
He  really  puts  natural  law  far  above  every  other  law. 

95,072.  We  will  see  how  crime  goes  on.  That  is  the  first  speech  you  make.  At 
this  time  of  course  you  were  aware  that  great  feelings  was  being  engendered  against 
people  who  were  taking  farms  from  which  another  man  had  been  evicted  ? — Yes,  all 
through  life  that  has  been  the  case  as  long  as  I  remember. 

95,073.  Of  course  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  certain  sources  as  to -anger  only 
being  engendered  against  those  who  took  farms  from  which  another  had  been  unjustly 
evicted? — Yes  ;  I  was  very  careful  in  impressing  on  them  that  principle  of  justice  all 
through  in  my  speeches. 

95,074.  I  am  asking  you  to  say  whether  that  is  so.  I  am  referring  now  to  a  speech 
that  you  made  on  the  5th  September  1880  at  Clanmacnoise.  This  is  your  resolution  : — 

“  That  knowing  as  we  do  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  the  landlords  of  the 
“  Kings  County  to  rob,  oppress,  and  exterminate  the  tenant  farmers  in  the  way 
“  they  have  done  if  they  had  not  the  co-operation  of  a  section  of  the  tenantry,  we 
“  hereby  declare  that  the  man  who  would  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  or 
“  shall  have  been  evicted  is  a  public  enemy,  one  who  deserves  the  reprobation  of 
“  all  good  men.” 

95,075.  You  see  there  is  not  a  word  there  about  being  unjustly  evicted.  That  is  not 
a  speech,  it  is  a  resolution  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  resolution.  I  know  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  drawing  of  it  up. 

95,076.  It  is  the  5th  September  1880? — Oh,  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  have  been 
passed. 

95,077.  I  have  another  speech  of  yours  delivered  on  the  26th  September  1880  ? — 
Putting  down  land-grabbing  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  necessary  things 
connected  with  the  League. 

95,078.  So  I  understand  your  view ;  but  will  you  bring  your  mind,  please,  to  the 
point.  I  am  upon  the  point  whether  your  denunciation  was  of  those  who  took  a  farm 
from  which  another  had  been  evicted  from  any  cause  or  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted  ? — Unjustly  evicted.  The  word  “  unjustly  ”  may  have  been  left  out  of  the 
resolution,  but  ir.  should  have  been  there.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  in  all  our  resolutions. 

95,079.  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  great  many  instances.  Here  is  one  of  yours  on  the 
26th  of  September  1880.  Here  is  your  resolution.  You  say  : — 

“  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  third  resolution.  It  is  as  follows : — That 
“  believing  as  we  do  that  the  curse  of  Ireland  is  land-grabbing,  we  hereby 
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“  denounce  the  man  who  would  take  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted, 

“  as  an  enemy  to  God  and  man.” 

_ Where  was  that  resolution  passed  ? 

95,080.  At  Killeenadeema.  Do  you  recollect  that  ?  — I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
such  resolution.  Very  often  we  went  to  a  meeting  there,  and  those  ignorant  country 
people  would  have  their  resolutions,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  they  would  not  submit  to 
us,  and  when  you  got  up  on  the  platform  to  speak  you  made  your  speech  ;  and  as  to 
the  resolutions,  they  were  counted  the  smallest  part  of  the  performance  in  very  many 
cases.  Of  course,  where  there  was  time,  or  when  the  weather  was  good,  or  where  there 
was  a  committee,  or  any  arrangement,  but  an  impromptu  meeting  in  a  country  parish 
where  there  would  be  people  without  any  great  knowledge  of  what  the  legality  of  a 
document  was  very  often  resolutions  of  this  sort  stole  in. 

95,081.  At  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  September  1880,  was  the  state  of  your 
county  such  that  it  was,  in  your  opinion,  safe  to  denounce  people  by  name  ? — Quite 
Sd;ip0 

95,082.  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  but  we  have  Mr.  Davitt’s  evidence.  You  thought 

it  quite  safe  to  denounce  people  by  name  ? — Yes. 

95,083.  Was  there  any  time  or  period  when  it  would  not  be  safe  to  denounce  people 

byname? — Yea.  ^  „  mi  •  j  u 

95,084.  When  would  that  period  come  into  existence? — ihat  period  would  come 

into  existence  in  1882.  _  ,  ,  ,  j  p  i  ooi  wi. 

95,085.  Not  before? — Let  me  see,  perhaps  in  the  latter  end  of  When 

outrages  commenced,  then  it  would  be  dangerous.  ^  •  r  •  i 

95,086.  Does  that  answer  apply  to  your  own  district,  or  to  all  the  places  in  which 
you  spoke  ?— It  applies  to  all  the  places  in  which  I  spoke. 

95,087.  Is  it  your  view,  that  up  to  the  end  of  1881,  looking  at  the  crime  which  was 
going  on — ?— No,  not  to  the  beginning  of  1881. 

95  088.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? — The  beginning  of  1881.  Up  to  about  the  time  of 

March  1881,  I  think  up  to  Mr.  Forster’s  Act.  If  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  had  not  been 

passed  we  would  have  kept  crime  under. 

95,089.  We  have  statistics  in  support  of  your  statement.  That  is  your  view  now  ? — 

That  is  my'view.  .  ,  „  -r  p  .  i  ^  j 

95,090.  Well,  we  will  see  how  far  you  are  right  ? — In  fact  it  was  an  understood 

thing  among  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  I  may  tell  you,  in  relation  to  this — with 
Egan,  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Davitt — that  at  the  time  of  the  State  Trials,  which  was 
early  in  1881,  we  would  pursue  a  more  moderate  policy.  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  at  that 
time  on  this  land  question,  giving  my  solution  of  the  land  question.  I  would  be  very 
glad  if  it  were  put  in.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  a  copy  of  it  or  not. 

95,091.  I  have  not  that  document  ? — I  go  into  the  case  fully. 

95^092.  {The  President)  Certainly  ;  it  shall  be  put  in  if  you  have  a  copy  of  it?— I 

have  not  a  copy  of  it  here.  x  •  .  xi.  i  x  n  j 

95,093.  Could  you  get  it  ? — I  could  get  a  copy.  I  go  into  the  whole  case  fully,  and 

give  Tiny  solution  of  the  land  question. 

{The  President.)  1  think  we  ought,  under  the  circumstances,  to  see  what  this 

gentleman  put  forward  at  the  time.  _  _ 

95,094.  {Sir  H.  James.)  I  wish  to  say  nothing  more  than  this.  Of  course  it  shows 
the  regret  we  must  feel  for  my  friends  having  taken  this  course.  I  will  assist  Mr. 
Harris  if  he  wishes  anything  ;  but  I  have  no  opportunity  of  placing  anything  before 
vou.  I  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  anything  but  cross-examine.  Will  you  state 
what  it  is  you  wish  in  ?— I  wish  to  refer  to  a  pamphlet  I  wrote.  I  think  you  have  a 
copy,  Mr.  Lewis. 

{The  President.)  Perhaps,  Mr.  Lewis,  you  have  it  ? 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  I  have  not  it  here. 

{The  President.)  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  for  it  ? 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  Yes.  '  i  i  • 

95,095.  {The  President.)  It  would  be  more  convenient  perhaps,  because  something 

might  arise  from  it  ? — In  1881.  Of  course,  as  regards  speeches,  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  passions  and  feelings  of  an  oppressed  people,  if  you  want  to  arouse  them ; 
but  in  writing  a  pamphlet  upon  a  public  question  my  deliberate  views  are  put  fo^ard 
as  to  the  solution  of  the  great  question  that  I  was  advocating  at  the  time,  I  will  be 
very  glad  if  your  Lordship  will  look  at  the  pamphlet. 
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95,096.  {The  President.)  I  will,  but  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that  it  is  a  serious 
question  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  language  on  the  people  you  would  address,  if 
it  was  stronger  than  you  would  put  in  the  pamphlet  ? — Yes,  of  course  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  what  your  Lordship  says,  but  still  even  in  England  here  great  popular  leaders 
have  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to,  as  I  say,  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in 
trying  to  stir  them  up.  Our  peasantry  in  Ireland,  my  Lord — the  farming  classes — 
were  in  a  very  dormant,  low,  enslaved  condition,  and  if  we  had  not  worked  with  great 
energy  and  appealed  to  every  feeling  and  every  sentiment  that  would  rouse  them  up 
we  could  never  have  brought  the  Land  League  beyond  the  point  to  which  Mr.  Butt 
had  brought  it  in  his  old  drag-along  movement. 

95,097.  {Sir  H.  James.)  If  you  will  put  down  anything  you  wish  to  state  afterwards 
I  shall  be  glad  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  put  down.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
speech  when  I  conclude  my  examination.  I  am  not  able,  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  would 
not  do  it  after  the  course  Mr.  Parnell  took  on  the  other.  His  Lordship  is  kind  enough 
to  allow  me,  on  account  of  not  having  counsel,  to  make  this  explanation.  I  hope  he 
will  not  object. 

95,098.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  wish  to  stop  you  for  a  moment.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  stop  you  for  a  moment.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  now  that  there 
would  have  been  a  time,  which  I  presume  you  put  as  March  1881,  which  was  the  date 
of  passing  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  when  it  would  not  be  safe  to  refer  to  persons  by  name  ? 
—Yes. 

95,099.  I  will  go  back  to  that  in  a  moment.  I  see  in  a  speech  you  made  on  the 
1st  of  August  1880  at  Frenchpark,  you  say  this : — 

.  “We  have  here  in  the  west  one  complaint  to  make,  and  that  is  against 

“  Leinster  and  Munster,  that  they  are  not  coming  to  the  rescue.  (‘  Down  with 
“  them.’)  We  cannot  say  ‘  down  with  them  ’  for  they  are  our  brothers.  But  it 
“  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  which 
“  were  so  much  superior  to  Connaught  men,  that  they  are  lying  down  prostrate 
“  at  the  feet  of  their  enemy.  Westmeath,  that  has  been  so  much  boasted  of  for 
“  their  patriotisru,  are  lying  down  too.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  existence  of  the  Ribbon  Society,  what  particular  patriotism 
had  Westmeath  shown? — Westmeath  was  always  a  very  advanced  county  in  political 
movements. 

95.100.  By  virtue  of  the  existence  of  the  Ribbon  Society? — No,  no.  The  Ribbon 
Society  was  always  a  society  that  was  injurious  either  to  public  movements  or  to  sacred 
movements  of  a  broad  national  character. 

95.101.  Whatever  you  have  in  your  mind,  of  course  you  ought  to  state.  Westmeath 
had  been  the  seat  of  the  Ribbon  Society,  had  it  not? — No  more  than  other  counties. 
No  more  than  Tipperary  or  Roscommon.  There  was  a  Westmeath  Act.  At  one  time 
Ribbonism  took  a  great  head  in  Westmeath,  but  it  is  a  society  that  rises  at  one  time 
in  Kerry,  another  time  in  Roscommon,  another  time  in  Westmeath,  another  time  in 
Tipperary.  It  is  a  sort  of  social  disease  connected  with  our  laud  tenure  system ;  not 
an  organisation  proper,  but  a  movement  that  seems  to  rise  spontaneously  in  various 
places.  Now  one  of  those  spontaneous  outbursts  of  Ribbonism  took  place  in  West¬ 
meath,  and  that  of  a  very  violent  character.  I  did  not  allude  to  that  at  all  in  alluding 
to  their  patriotism,  but  they  were  very  very  forward  in  the  repeal  agitation,  and  in 
the  ’48  movement,  and  in  other  public  movements. — the  land  movement. 

95.102.  You  are  aware  of  the  condition  of  Westmeath  in  1870  when  the  Ribbon 
committee  was  appointed.  At  that  time  Ribbonism  was  in  a  very  active  condition  in 
Westmeath,  do  doubt? — Yes. 

95.103.  Is  it  your  view  also  that  that  Ribbonism  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
influence  of  the  bishop  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that.  Those  things  die  out  after  they 
commit  some  gross  outrages.  Public  feeling  turns  against  them  and  they  fall  away. 

95.104.  Proceeding  with  this  question  of  the  evictions  being  just  or  unjust,  you  also 
made  a  speech  at  Riversville  on  19th  September  1880.  That  is  the  scene  of  the 
Murphy  Hyne’s  farm  ? — Yes. 

95.105.  Lord  Dunsandle  was  the  landlord  ? — I  believe  so. 

95.106.  Bermingham  had  been  evicted  from  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

95.107.  You  say  here  : — 

“  It  is  not  that  we  want  to  support  Bermingham it  is  not  that  we  earn  about 
“  Bermingham  ;  it  is  not  that  we  want  to  interfere  between  Lord  Dunsandle  and 
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“  the  slaves  that  he  has  had  around  him  in  the  past ;  but  we  have  come  to  main- 
“  tain  the  broad  principle  that  no  man  should  auction  a  crop,  or  take  land  from 
“  which  another  has  been  evicted.” 

95.108.  Now  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  you  say  nothing  there  about  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  Bermingham’s  eviction,  but  you  leave  it  generally  as  to  the  taking  of  land 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted  1 — Well,  in  making  over  a  thousand  speeches  it 
is  natural  to  think  I  might  leave  out  the  word  “  injustice  ”  in  some  of  them.  You  are 
picking  out  the  worst. 

95.109.  No,  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  them  as  they  have  been  relied  on.  If 
you  have  an  explanation  to  give,  or  comment  to  make,  of  course  now  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ? — As  regards  that,  my  Lord,  in  1848  Lord  Dunsandle  was  a  great  exterminator, 
and  the  persons  who  own  estates  in  the  same  locality.  On  Persse’s  estate  there  are 
500  roofless  cabins  at  present,  and  really  at  the  time  I  was  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
these  men  were  going  to  resume  their  former  action  as  regards  the  extermination  of 
the  tenant  farmers,  and  I  went  more  strongly  and  violently  into  the  case  of  Murphy 
Hynes  than  perhaps  I  would  have  done  under  difierent  circumstances.  There  is  this 
further  thing  in  it  too,  my  Lord.  I  knew  there  was  no  danger  to  Murphy  Hynes.  His 
sister  lived  next  door  to  me,  and  I  was  aware  that  the  man  by  putting  a  little  pressure 
on  him  would  give  up  the  farm,  and  I  was  very  desirous  that  he  should  do  so  to  put  a 
stop  to  exterminations  in  that  locality  where  there  w^as  very  sad  work  in  old  times,  my 
Lord.  Really  the  population  of  the  county  of  Galway  has  diminished  to  one-half 
owing  to  these  dreadful  exterminations  from  the  good  lands  in  the  country. 

95.110.  We  understand  Murphy  Hynes  expressed  his  penitence  ? — Yes. 

95 A 11.  Then  after  he  had  left  the  farm  Dempsey  took  it.  Then  two  months  after 
Dempsey  took  it  Dempsey  was  murdered  ? — That  was  a  very  sad  event ;  but  I  was  in 
gaol  at  the  time,  and  it  was  seven  or  eight  months,  I  think,  after  this  speech. 

95.112.  Certainly.  I  say  Hynes  left  it  months  after  Dempsey  took  it.  There  is 
a  difierence  between  that  and  the  date  of  your  speech  of  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
you  were  in  prison.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  think  this,  in  the  state  of  the 
country  then,  was  language  which  would  tend  to  prevent  crime  ; — 

“  In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  when  what  they  call  a  ‘  man-eater,’  one  of 

“  the  fiercest  of  the  tiger  species - 

— Is  this  at  the  same  meeting  ? 

95.113.  Yes,  the  same  meeting.  It  is  the  same  speech.  The  speech  is  in.  It  is 
after  you  had  spoken  of  Lord  Dunsandle. 

“  In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  when  what  they  call  a  ‘  man-eater,’  one  of  the 
“  fiercest  of  the  tiger  species,  put  his  appearance  in,  the  whole  of  the  villagers 
“  around  are  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  tiger  !  They  do  not  know  when  he  may 
“  devour  some  of  them,  and  they  all  come  together  and  make  great  exertions  to 
“  drive  him  from  the  locality  in  which  he  is.  So  it  should  be  with  a  bad  landlord, 
“  his  agent,  or  bailifi* ;  when  he  comes  into  a  district  to  oppress  and  grind  them, 
“  to  put  people  out  of  their  peaceable  homes,  you  should  all  congregate  together, 
“  as  people  do  in  Bengal,  and  drive  that  worst  of  tigers  from  your  midst.” 

95.114.  I  db  not  know  whether  you  think — let  me  go  back  upon  it — whether  you 
think  that  language  was  likely  to  diminish  crime  or  increase  it  ? — WeU,  there  was  no 
crime  in  the  county  up  to  that ;  and  as  I  told  you  my  feelings  were  very  strong  at  the 
time  on  this  question.  I  took  the  tenants’  side,  and  I  was  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
action  of  the  landlords  in  the  evicting  of  people.  It  is  strong,  no  doubt,  but  they  have 
done  more  harm  to  the  county  I  represent  than  Bengal  tigers,  or  any  other  form  of 
wild  animal  could  do  ;  nothing  could  exceed  it. 

'  95,115.  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  denunciation  of  people.  We  have  another 
meeting  of  yours  on  the  17th  October  1880  ;  that  is  a  speech  at  Kiltoom.  You  first 
denounce  Mr.  Sebastian  Nolan  ;  you  say : — 

“  The  worst  man  is  Sebastian  N  olan  ;  the  worst  man,  the  worst  agent,  and 
“  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  the  West  of  Ireland.” 

— That  is  perfectly  true. 

95,116.  {Beading.) 

“  Sebastian  Nolan  was  fired  at  in  the  county  Galway.  (A  voice  :  It  was  time.) 
“  (Mr.  Harris.)  Of  course  the  man  who  fired  at  him  committed  a  very  great  crime. 
“  (A  voice :  Oh.)  (Mr.  Harns.)  But  for  fear  that  he  had  been  fired  at,  I  will  not 
“  say  what  another  outrage  he  would  even  have  committed — -a  greater  crime. 
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“  What  did  Sebastian  Nolan  do  ?  He  came  by  the  tenants  one  by  one.  He  had 
“  the  face  of  a  hypocrite.” 

(I  call  your  attention  to  what  you  say.) 

‘  ‘  But  for  fear  that  he  had  been  fired  at  I  will  not  say  what  another  outrage 
“  he  would  even  have  committed.” 

Do  you  think  that  your  language  would  be  likely  to  prevent  people  shooting  at  him  ? — 
It  was  not  language  I  should  have  used,  but  I  used  that  language  under  great  excite¬ 
ment.  My  father  held  a  small  farm  in  that  locality ;  he  was  a  man  that  spent  500/.  or 
600/.  in  improving  this  farm,  and  two  days  after  his  death  the  bailiffs  came  to  our 
house  to  serve  him  with  a  notice  of  eviction  from  the  land  that  he  had  made  himself  ; 
so  that  I  spoke  under  the  highest  excitement  at  the  time ;  and  what  I  said  about 
Sebastian  Nolan  is  quite  true  ;  he  is  one  of  those  very  bad  agents  that  gentlemen 
select  when  they  can  get  no  one  else  to  evict  their  tenants  and  raise  their  rents. 

95.117.  But  still  you  say  you  knew  the  man  had  been  shot  at,  which  was  a  crime, 
and  then  you  say : — 

“  But  for  fear  that  he  had  been  fired  at  I  will  not  say  what  another  outrage 
“  he  would  even  have  committed.” 

—I  do  not  think  I  am  properly  reported  there  ;  it  is  not  my  rhetoric ;  I  would  put  it 
in  a  clearer  way. 

95.118.  Kiltoom  is  in  Roscommon  ? — It  is  in  Roscommon,  my  native  place. 

95.119.  I  see  in  the  same  speech  you  are  speaking  of  a  man  named  Shiel,  who  w^as  a 
bailiff,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  Shiel ;  yes,  I  recollect  him  now. 

95.120.  What  you  say  is  this  : — 

“  While  he  w  as  in  life  in  Ballintoppe  I  denounced  the  acts  of  Shiel,  and  in 
“  this  meeting  or  any  other  place  I  denounce  him  as  one  of  the  lowest  and  basest 
“  men  that  ever  did  the  dirty  work  of  a  tyrant.” 

That  was  the  agent  that  served  my  father  with  the  notice  I  mentioned. 

95.121.  Then  you  proceed  to  deal  with  other  people.  Now  I  think  it  right  to  call 
youj*  attention  again  to  the  speech  we  have  heard  so  much  of ;  you  may  think  it  right 
now  to  say  something  about  it;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  repeat  it.  We  come  to 
your  speech  now  that  you  made  at  Galway,  on  the  24th  October  1880,  You  say 
this  5 — r 

”  And  when  I  see  this  extermination,  and  when  I  see  the  weakness  of  our 
“  people,  and  when  I  see  tyranny  triumphing  over  right  and  justice,  and  when  I 
“  see  my  fellow  countrymen  driven  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  I  say  to  myself, 
“  and  I  say  it  here  to-day,  that  if  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  shoot  down 
“  landlords  as  partridges  are  shot  in  the  month  of  September,  that  Matt  Harris 
“  never  would  say  one  word  against  thejn.” 

Well  now,  Mr.  Harris,  as  against  that  I  will  read  all - ? — If  vou  please  read  all  that 

I  said.  .  “  ^ 

95.122.  I  will  take  care  to  read  this  most  faithfully  ;  you  shall  have  it  read.  I  have 
it  here,  and  then  you  shall  also  explain  anything  you  desire. 

“  In  my  speeches  throughout  this  county,  wherever  there  is  a  bad  man  I  do 
“  not  hesitate  to  mention  his  name,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  Thompson 
“  by  name.” 

Then  you  proceed  to  say  what  he  did, 

“  What  does  that  man  do  ?  On  these  limestone  islands,  where  there  is  only 
“  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  and  where  God  Almighty  in  His  bounty  sends  in  the 
seaweed  in  order  to  fructify  the  arid  soil,  this  man  has  taken  from  the  people 
“  that  seaweed,  without  which  they  cannot  till  their  lands ;  he  has  taken  it  with  a 
“  view  to  cut  off  the  supplies  which  God  and  nature  gave,  in  order  that  that 
“  island  may  be  as  barren  ol  people  as  if  it  were  a  bare  rock,  and  it  is  little  better 
”  than  a  bare  rock  if  they  be  not  allowed  to  take  seaweed.” 

Now  I  think  there  was  some  objection  made  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Tierney,  to  what 
you  said  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Tierney  said  it. 

95.123.  I  will  read  you  what  you  said,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  think  this 
qualifies  what  you  had  said. 

“  I  think  it  right  to  explain  that  I  did  not  utter  one  word  in  favour  of 
“  shooting  landlords.  What  I  said  was  simply  this,  that  at  a  former  period  I 
“  went,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  to  prevent  the  sort  of  thing,  but  that,  from  my 
“  experience  up  to  the  present,  I  could  hardly  say  that  I  was  doing  either  good  or 
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“  evil  when  I  was  doing  so ;  and  what  I  said  was  simply  this  that,  if  they  were 
“  shot  I  should  no  longer  do  as  I  did  in  former  times,  come  forward  to  denounce 
“  the  men  who  were  guilty  of  shooting  them.  I  think  I  made  myself  as  clear  on 
“  this  point  as  it  is  possible,  and  I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  that  my  friend, 
“  Mr.  Tierney,  or  any  other  gentleman,  should  misapprehend  me,  because  there 
“  are  very  few  men  more  opposed  to  shedding  of  blood  than  I  am,  not  alone  of 
“  landlords,  but  even  of  the  lower  animals.” 

Now  at  this  time  I  think  that  was  the  only  explanation  you  sought  to  give? — On  the 
occasion. 

95.124.  That  does  represent  your  apology.  There  is  another  meeting,  of  course, 
which  I  will  refer  to  in  a  moment,  in  Roscommon,  but  on  this  occasion — the  occasion 
of  the  meeting — does  that  represent  the  views  you  entertained,  the  second  statement  ? 
— The  second  statement ;  well,  considering  it  was  an  impromptu  statement,  it  did ;  and 
I  may  as  well  say,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to  that  speech,  even  from  what  he  has  read 
your  Lordship  will  see  it  was  purely  emotional.  It  was  the  same  as  if  your  Lordship 
in  the  course  of  proceedings  had  come  in  contact  with  a  very  bad,  base  man,  and  you 
might  say  to  yourself  “  that  that  man  deserved  hanging  ”  ;  but  it  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  if  the  man  was  being  tried  before  you,  and  if  you  had  to  pronounce 
sentence,  you  would  not  confine  yourself  to  the  emotional ;  you  would  suppress  that, 
and  you  would  act  according  to  your  Lordship’s  sense  of  justice,  your  reason  and 
judgment,  of  course,  largely  influenced  by  your  conscience.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  be  held  responsible  for  that  expression  as  a  statement  deliberately  pro¬ 
pounded  by  me,  or  one  that  I  would  act  upon,  or  one  that  I  should  wish  to 
act  upon,  or  that  others  would  act  upon.  The  great  fault  on  my  part  was, 
that  I  delivered  these  sentiments  to  an  audience  that  might  put  a  bad  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  them.  I  felt  that  immediately  after,  and  I  did  all  I  could,  and  I  made 
that  explanation,  and  another,  which  the  learned  counsel  will  read,  in  Ballinleague  the 
following  Sunday,  in  order  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  peopl-e  as  to  my  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  and  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  accept  that  explanation.  ^  I  may  further 
state,  that  previous  to  my  speaking  of  Nolan  was  over — I  forget  the  name  of  the 
English  gentleman,  but  a  distinguished  politician  in  his  time,  said — he  gave  ic  as  his 
opinion — that  landlords  were  more  murderers  than  tenants,  and  deserved  being  shot 
down  rather  than  tenants,  and  being  hung.  And  further,  I  may  explain  to  you  I  was 
up  all  night  battling  with  the  committee  about  the  precedence  of  speakers,  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  really  I  was  not  in  that  tranquil  state  of  mind 
which  gentlemen  might  think  I  was  in  at  the  time  when  I  made  the  speech. 

95.125.  I  am  sure  we  are  listening  to  what  you  have  to  say  ;  that  explanation  was 
made,  and  that  explanation  given,  such  as  it  is,  on  the  24th  October.  Your  speech 
attracted,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  comments  were  made  upon  it  that  were 
brought  before  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

95.126.  You  spoke  again  at  Loughglinn,  in  Roscommon,  on  the  31st  October  1880, 
in  which  you  refer  to  this  speech  again  ? — Yes. 

95.127.  I  read  them  both  at  the  time,  but  I  think  it  right,  and  I  will  read  it  now.  1 
think  I  had  better  read  the  whole  of  this  in  justice  to  you.  You  say  : — 

“  The  reference  which  the  speaker  that  has  just  addressed  you  has  made  to 
“  agrarian  crime  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  been  very  ivell  treated  by  the  public 
“  press  in  reference  to  statements  which  1  made  at  a  meeting  in  Galway.  (‘  Groans 
“  for  them.’  Groans.)  At  that  great  meeting  I  made  use  of  an  expression  which 
“  perhaps  I  should  not  have  made  use  of,  but  1  was  misunderstood  as  regards  the 
“  meaning  which  I  myself  attached  to  that  expression,  and  the  late  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  very  many  of  the  English  papers  have  taken  advantage 
“  of  that  expression,  and  have  used  it  in  order  to  bring  opprobrium  upon  the 
“  cause  of  the  tenant  farmers.  (‘  Doivn  with  them  ’).  After  using  . that  expression 
“  the  chairman  of  our  meeting  remarked  upon  it,  and  I  was  happy  to  s.ize  upon 
“  the  occasion  in  order  to  say,  and  I  request  that  the  gentleman  of  the  press  muII  put 
“  down  my  words  here  now  in  order  to  state  that  not  only  was  I  opposed  to  the 
“  shedding  of  human  blood,  but  I  was  actually  opposed  in  feeling  to  the  shedding 
“  of  blood,  even  of  the  lower  animals.  No  man  could  make  a  clearer  or  a  fairer 
“  recantation  than  that  was.  Gentlemen,  the  expression  I  made  use  of  was  this.  I 
“  said  after  giving  an  account  of  the  endeavours  that  I  had  made  in  1843  and  1844 
“  to  put  down  agrarian  crime,  I  had  before  my  mind  the  honest  endeavours  that  I 
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“  myself,  and  that  the  great  Liberal  party  and  the  priesthood  at  that  time  had 
“  made,  to  put  down  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  had  also  before  my  mind 
“  the  exterminators  who  came  in  after  we  had  succeeded,  and  who  used  the  state 
“  of  peace  and  harmony  which  we  were  striving  to  induce,  in  order  to  extermi- 
“  nate  millions  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  When  I  spoke  I  had  this  matter  before 
“  my  mind,  and  I  confess  here  before  you  to-day  that  the  expressions  I  made 
“  use  of  were  liable  to  misinterpretation,  for  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  landlords — 
“  that  I  never  would  again  do  what  I  had  done  in  the  past,  and  I  was  unhappy 
“  in  stating  that  if  landlords  were  shot  down  like  partridges  in  September,  I 
should  not  interfere  to  save  them.  (Cheers.)  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  that  was 
“  a  strong  statement,  and  it  was  a  wrong  statement,  for  it  would  be  the  duty 
“  of  me  and  of  every  other  good  citizen,  in  case  the  people  were  to  turn 
“  round  in  an  inhuman  or  a  merciless  way  for  to  exterminate  or  shoot  down 
“  landlords,  and  I  say  my  expressions  were  open  to  that  interpretation,  I  say  it 
“  would  be  an  inhuman  and  unmanly  thing  for  either  me  or  anybody  else  to  stand 
“  up  and  allow  such  acts  to  be  committed.  But,  gentlemen,  my  interpretation  of 
*•  it  was  this.  I  said  I  had  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  exterminator,  who  is 
“  inhuman  to  apparently  thousands  of  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  had  also  in 
“  my  mind  the  poor  victim  here  striving  to  defend  himself  against  that  exterminator, 
“  and  I  said  myself  that  I  would  not  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  one  and  allow  the 
“  other  to  do  his  work  of  extermination  and  crime  (loud  cheers),  and  perhaps  I 
“  should  not,  I  know  I  should  not  have  used  the  expressions  I  did  use,  because  an 
“  excited  people,  perhaps  a  people  labouring  under  grievous  oppression  may  mis- 
‘‘  interpret  what  I  say,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  now,  my  friends, 
“  that  honestly  in  my  mind,  I  believe  that  the  crime  of  murder,  if  attached  to  our 
cause,  would  bring  the  wrath  of  God  down  upon  it.  I  think  that  is  as  honest 
“  and  as  fair  a  recantation,  if  recantation  were  required,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
“  to  make  with  reference  to  agrarian  crimes.  Now,  gentlemen,  having  gone  so 
“  far,  I  shall  turn  round  and  address  myself  to  the  subject  matter  for  which  this 
“  meeting  has  been  called  together.” 

I  do  not  see  that  you  refer  to  it  again,  Now  I  will  ask  you  as  to  this  statement ; 
you  will  follow  these  words : 

“  I  said  I  had  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  exterminator,  who  is  inhuman  to 
“  apparently  thousands  of  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  had  also  in  my  mind  the 
poor  victim  here  striving  to  defend  himself  against  that  exterminator ;  and  I 
“  said  myself  that  I  would  not  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  one  and  allow  the  other 
“  to  do  his  work  of  extermination.” 

What  do  you  mean  by  that ;  let  me  put  a  question  to  you  ;  when  you  say  you  would 
not  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  one,  what  do  you  mean,  tie  down  his  hands  from  doing 
what  ? — •Well,  my  Lord,  I  would  not  tie  down  his  hands,  I  would  not  impress  upon  him 
that  he  was  committing  a  crime  when  he  was  defending  his  home  and  his  family.  In 
this  terrible  land  war,  ray  Lord,  there  are  monsters  on  both  sides  ;  tenants,  or  the  people 
who  pretend  to  be  friends  of  the  tenants,  who  do  acts  of  the  most  heinous  character. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  landlords  without  the  slightest  regard  for  human  life,  or 
human  suffering,  who  exterminate  thousands  of  people,  having  the  law  on  their  side, 
and  re  dly  the  landlord  being  the  aggressor  he  is  the  more  blaraeable,  that  is  the  view  I 
take  of  it,  my  Lord,  aiid  I  will  say,  I  wish  to  be  very  candid  in  this  matter.  I  should  not 
have  touched  upon  this  speech  at  all.  You  can  never  draw  the  line  when  once  you 
give  any  latitude  to  the  peasantry  in  committing  agrarian  crime.  It  is  hard  to  know 
how  far  to  go,  but  I  am  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  myself,  and  as  I  told  your  Lord- 
ship,  my  father  improved  his  place.  Now,  I  may  take  my  own  case  (if  it  is  pleasing  to 
your  Lordship).  Supposing  after  my  father  had  expended  500/.  or  6001.  on  his  place, 
that  landlord  came  to  me,  and  said,  as  he  could  have  done  if  he  had  been  a  bad  man, 
“  You  must  go  out  of  this,  I  demand  this  farm,  it  is  mine.”  Well,  it  was  his  farm 
according  to  law,  but  according  to  equity  my  interest  was  very  large  in  the  farm. 
Still,  if  he  did  so,  I  would  walk  out  of  the  door  without  committing  any  damage  ao-ainst 
the  man.  But  if  I,  with  my  large  family,  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  thatl'arm, 
and  if  nothing  remained  for  me  only  to  go  into  the  workhouse  and  be  separated  from 
my  wife  and  children,  to  rot  there  with  the  ban  of  paupers  upon  us,  certainly  I  think, 
if  I  know  myself,  I  would  resist  tny  eviction ;  I  would  stand  at  my  cabin  door,  and  as 
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far  as  I  could  go,  I  would  defend  my  home  and  my  family.  This  is  the  extreme 
condition  that  I  was  alluding  to  at  the  time  I  made  use  of  those  expressions.  A  man 
is  very  often  in  a  very  difficult  position  in  public  movements. 

95.128.  Of  course  I  am  listening  to  all  you  say  with  great  attention  ;  when  you  say 
defend  you  home,  and  so  forth,  you  had  commenced  your  observations  about  shooting 
down  landlords  ? — Yes,  I  would  take  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  if  every  landlord  in  the 
land  came  in  one  after  another  and  came  to  turn  me  and  my  family  out  of  my  house 
I  would  shoot  them  all  down. 

95.129.  I  will  not  pursue  that  speech  further  ? — If  I  were  able  to. 

95.130.  You  told  me  just  now  that  a  period  came  when,  in  your  view,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  denounce  persons.  I  pass  over  some  speeches,  and  I  come  now  to  the 
speech  of  the  21st  May  1881.  You  were  speaking  there,  at  Kilmore,  in  the  county  of 
Galway.  You  say  this: — 

“  When  I  came  here  to-day  I  was  told  by  the  Reverend  Chairman  not  to 
indulge  in  personalities  ,  that  is,  not  to  mention  any  names.  But  there  are  a 
“  good  many  landlords  in  this  locality  that  I  would  like  to  speak  about.  But, 
“  my  friends,  before  I  conclude  I  would  like  to  remind  you  to  beware  of  the  land- 
“  grabber  ;  and  I  am  told  there  is  one  in  this  district,  named  Kennedy.  That 
“  vile  wretch !  keep  away  from  him,  for  his  very  breath  is  contaminated  ?  he  is  a 
“  disgrace  not  only  to  this  locality  but  to  all  Ireland.  I  am  told  this  wretch  has 
“  six  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  guarding  him  every  day.  They  march  up 
“  and  down  with^the  plough  as  they  tear  up  the  poor  widow  woman’s  land.  I  am 
“  not  enamoured  with  the  Constabulary,  but  still  they  are  a  respectable  body  of 
“  men  in  general,  but  when  they  are  sent  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  when  they  are 
“  employed  guarding  such  a  wretch  as  this  Kennedy,  they  will  soon  become  as 
“  contaminated  as  himself  and  the  Government  who  sent  them,  they  are  just  as 
“  bad.  So  keep  away  from  this  Kennedy  as  if  he  was  a  demon  from  Hell,  and 
everyone  belonging  to  him  for  generations  to  come  ?  ” — 

I  do  not  think  I  used  that  expression  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

'95,131.  Mr.  Harris.  I  am  asking  what,  you  say  about  these  speeches? — That 
particular  word  I  did  not  use. 

95.132.  Which  word?— Demon  from  Hell,”  I  never  used  such  an  expression,  at 
least  as  far  as  my  memory  serves.  I  state  it  absolutely. 

95.133.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  consulted  before  these  speeches  were  read  ; 
there  were  persuns  summoned  to  give  proof  of  them  ? — It  was  the  report  of  an  ordinary 
constable.  It  was  an  impromptu  meeting  as  I  was  parsing  through  the  town,  and  I 
made  an  impromptu  speech,  and  the  constable  took  down  what  I  said.  The  only  coirect 
report  given  of  my  speeches,  my  Lords,  are  these  reports  taken  by  Gurney’s  men ;  all 
these  reports  by  constables  are  mere  hotch-potch,  nothing  correct  at  11. 

95.134.  In  relation  to  this  speech,  and  what  Mr.  Harris  has  said,  this  speech  is 
proved  at  page  2810  by  the  witness  Stephen  Connelly. 

(The  President.)  Who  was  he  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Stephen  Connelly,  sworn  :  And  examined  at  2810. 

(The  President.)  What  was  he. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  He  was  sub-constable  and  he  states  he  did  not  take  it  down  in 
shorthand  at  the  time  but  he  took  it  down  from  memory  15  minutes  after  the  speech 
was  delivered. 

(The  President.)  I  remember  his  account  of  this. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  And  I  used  the  words  myself  I  see  “  We  may  take  it  according  to 
“  what  it  is  worth.  This  is  perfectly  correct  ”  and  he  said  “  it  is  perfectly  correct  ”  ? 
— With  reference  to  Kennedy  himself  I  know  I  used  strong  language  towards  him. 

(The  President.)  You  take  exception  to  the  expression  as  if  he  was  a  demon  from 
•  Hell  1 — Yes,  I  leave  that  out. 

95.135.  Subject  to  that  correction  it  is  accurate  ? — I  rather  think  the  rest  is  correct, 
they  express  my  sentiments.  Kennedy  was  the  very  worst  type  of  man  not  alone  of 
grabber,  but  of  man.  He  bribed  agents,  and  he  went  from  the  Land  League  to  the 
landlord  ;  from  the  priest  to  the  bailiff ;  and  he  was  going  on  in  this  way ;  he  robbed 
the  landlord,  and  he  robbed  the  Land  League ;  and  he  robbed  the  Tridow  Dempsev. 
He  is  one  of  those  frightful  characters  you  meet  sometimes,  my  Lord,  among  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  I  could  not  say  anything  against  the  man  at  all,  that  would 
exaggerate  his  bad  qualties. 
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95.136.  According  to  your  view  of  him  you  might  have  said  this  ? — I  might,  but  1 
did  not  use  that  expression. 

{The  President.)  We  will  take  it  so. 

95.137.  {Sir  H.  James.)  This  man  Kennedy! had  taken  the  land  that  the  widow  woman 
of  the  name  of  Dempsey  had  ? — A  poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Dempsey,  who  was 
sleeping  under  the  ditch  herself  with  her  children. 

95.138.  Then  going  on  I  see  we  get — 

“  When  I  say  it  would  be  dangerous  to  mention  people  by  names  we  have 
got  him  to  mention  ”  ? — 

There  was  no  fear  of  him  j  he  was  associated  with  all  the  ruffians  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  far  worse  probability  of  his  shooting  others  than  his  being  shot  himself, 
and  he  gave  them  drink  and  money ;  he  knew  them  too  well  to  be  harmed  by  them. 

95.139.  Then  the  3rd  April  1881  you  spoke  at  Clifden,  County  Galway.  Here  you 
have  got  somebody  in  your  mind  of  the  name  of  Robinson,  and  you  say 

“  There  were  a  lot  of  decrees  taken  out  yesterday  by  a  man  named  Robinson  ; 

“  but  he  (Harris)  forgot  to  bring  with  him  to  read  for  the  people  a  portion  of  the 
“  evidence  given  by  this  Robinson  before  the  Land  Commission.  When  one  of 
“  the  Commissioners  asked  him,  could  not  a  peasant  proprietary  be  easily 
established  in  Connemara?  He  replied,  would  you  establish  a  vermin  pro- 
“  prietary  ?  He,  Robinson,  was  now  protected  by  police,  but  when  they  allowed 
him  to -go  about  amongst  them  without  police  protection  they  were  no  better 
“  than  vermin.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  he  wanted  anyone  to  shoot  this  Robinson  ; 
no,  there  were  many  ways  for  dealing  with  him.  We  read  that  in  China  there 
are  persons  who  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  fat  dogs,  and  there  _  are  dog-butchers. 

“  And  when  these  dog-butchers  go  on  the  streets  all  the  dogs  in  the  place  follow 
“  them,  howling  after  them.  And  Robinson  could  be  dealt  with  similarly  ;  when 
“  he  went  amongst  the  people  every  man,  woman,  and  child  should  follow  after 
him  and  howl  at  him,  this  human  monster.  They  (the  people)  had  a  magistracy 
“  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  landlords,  with  whom  they  seemed  to 
“  be  in  aliianoe  to  crush  the  people  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  were  not 
*•  three  Catholic  magistrates  in  the  whole  district  ”? — 

So  far  as  my  memory  goes,  that  is  the  expression  Robinson  made  use  of.  I  will  take 
it  from  the  report  of  the  Besborough  Commission.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  This  was  in 
answer  to  aquestion  as  to  peasantry  proprietary  when  the  question  of  peasant  proprietary 
was  put  before  him,  he  said,  “  No,  some  of  them  would  be  like  vermin  on  the  face  of 
“  the  land.”  It  is  the  man’s  own  expression  I  quoted,  and  a  worse  agent  never  existed 
than  Robinson.  I  knew  these  poor  peasantry  when  they  were  under  Martin  of 
Ballivahuich  46  years  ago,  and  other  landlords  that  came  then.  Every  form  of  op¬ 
pression  has  been  put  upon  those  poor  peasants  in  Connamara.  Their  food  on  the 
mountain  has  been  taken  from  them ;  their  turbary  on  the  mountain  has  been  taken 
which  they  used  to  get — thousand  of  acres  of  turbary  ;  their  seaweed  on  the  seashore 
has  been  taken  from  them ;  their  fuel  and  all  their  means  of  trying  to  live  in  this  wild 
barren  country — every  one  of  these  powers  have  been  limited  by  this  man  Robinson, 
and  his  action  and  persecution  in  Connamara,  caused  more  evil  than  that  of  any  other 
agent  I  am  acquainted  with  in  Ireland.  I  spoke  so  strong  about  the  man,  but  I  made 
special  reference  to  his  own  statement  calling  the  peasantry  vermin. 

95,140.  Having  proceeded  in  the  same  speech  to  name  the  person  you  say,  so  far  as 
the  evictions  were  concerned — 

“  He  would  now  tell  tell  them  what  the  Land  League  would  do  for  them,  if 
“  any  man  was  obliged  to  resist  his  landlord  at  law.  The  Land  League  would  pay 
“  all  the  expenses  for  him  except  the  original  debt,  so  that  he  would  be  no  worse 
“  off  when  the  law  was  over  than  when  it  commenced.  And  when  the  sheriff 
“  comes,  if  the  tenant  was  able  to  resist  no  further,  he  should  get  some  friend  who 
“  would  buy  his  goods  for  him.  But  the  resistence  should  be  given  in  a  legal  and 
“  constitutional  way.” 

Did  you  then  use  the  Irish  phrase,  do  you  understand? — I  used  the  word  Dhig- 
on-thue,  I  have  not  a  knowledge  of  Irish,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  know  the 
language  of  my  country,  and  the  meaning  I  attributed  to  it  was  simply  humbug, 
nonsense,  something  of  that. 
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95.141.  I  am  told  this  means  “  do  you  understand  ”  ?— I  understand  that  is  the  real 
meaning  of  it ;  but  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  a 
common  phrase  that  everybody  has  in  his  mouth  in  Ireland. 

95.142.  I  am  told  it  is  so  common,  Dhig-in-thue  it  means  “  do  not  you  comprehend  ” 
‘‘do  not  you  understand ”?— The  word  is  known,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not 
known,  except  to  Irish  people,  however,  I  am  v.'illing  to  accept  any  Irish  interpretation 
upon  It.  I  say  when  speaking  about  constitution  and  the  law  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  so 
often  abolished  and  superceded. 

95.143.  I  am  nowon  the  speeh  of  the  7th  April  1881,  at  Caruagh,  you  said  this^ _ 

T  ^  landlord  in  this  locality  or  landlady,  Mrs.  Forbes,  I  mean 

“  1  believe  she  wears  the  breeches,  and  Mrs.  Blake  of  Renoyle,  she  is  no  better 
“  than  a  she  devil.” 

^  the  expression  in  that  way  at  all.  I  remember  having  used  the  words 

she  devil  and  I  regretted  it  very  much,  but  I  put  it  in  the  conditional  tense.  I  said 

’^as  little  better  than  a  she  devil. 

95.144.  W  hat  were  you  told  ?  If  the  statements  made  to  me  about  Mrs.  Blake  were 
true. 

95.145.  If  the  statement  made  to  you  about  Mrs.  Blake  were  true  she  was  little 
better  than  a  she  devil.  That  is  the  7th  April  1881  ?— Yes,  I  may  say  this  meeting  was 
simply  an  impromptu  meeting.  There  were  Irish  people  in  it,  T  do  not  suppose  20  of 
them  understood  the  English  language.  It  was  some  20  or  30  miles  from  where 
she  was,  30  miles  away  from  Renoyle  where  Mrs.  Blake  did  live.  But  that  does  not 

take  away  the  grossness  of  the  expression.  I  do  not  want  to  minimise*  its  improper 
propriety  at  all.  ^  ^ 

^  language  you  used  was  so  expressive,  do  you  not  think  it  was  under¬ 

stood  ?— They  did  not  understand  the  English  language.  They  were  Irish  speaking 
people,  except  some  20  or  30.  o  ./  pc  iviug 

proper  name  “  Mrs.  Blake,”  and  understand  the 
fb^devif  would.  “  Dhioul  ”  is  the  name  they  use 

A  April,  was  the  time  you  were  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster’s 

Act  .  That  was  immediately  before  my  arrest. 

95.149.  Therefore  we  lose  sight  of  you,  of  course.  Shortly  after  your  arrest  the 

Crimes  Act  came  into  operation.  That  would  be  May  or  June  1882  ? _ Yes 

95.150.  We  have  to  pass  over  some  time,  and  I  now  come  to  further  denunciations 

in  a  speech  made  at  Kilkerrin,  on  the  12th  of  April  1885.  ‘I  see  ao-ain  vou  are 
mentioned  by  name : —  ^  ^ 

^  “  A  great  deal  had  been  said  there  to-day  about  land-grabbers,  and  he  had 

heard  about  a  land-grabbing  convenient  to  Moylough.  Those  men  knew  that 
they  could  not  mention  their  names,  but  they  were  well-known  by  the  public 
and  in  other  cbstricts,  as  well  as  Moylough,  they  were  known  as  land-grabbers’ 

u  It  land-grabbers  to-day,  but  he  vrZuld  eive 

them  one  aspect  of  it.  He  considered  the  men  who  would  not  come  forward 
and  join  the  National  League  nob  muoh  better.  There  was  not  a  single  dav 
but  some  fellow  went  to  him  in  Ballinasloe,  whining  and  asking  him  ‘  Will  vnn 
do  Eoraetlimgfor  me  with  the  League.’  While  he  expected  eferj  person  to  do 
something  for  him,  he  would  not  move  either  hand  or  foot  to  do  anythinc^  for 
,,  ^™self.  It  was  their  own  fault  that  they  had  land-grabbers  amongst  them^  If 
they  nad  said  ‘I  will  stand  upon  the  great  broad  principle  of  democracy,  f  will 
„  ^  love  ra^  brother  I  will  love  my  enemy,  who  is  my  neighbour,  as  I  love 
myself.  Land-grabbers,  peelers,  magistrates,  and  all  the  other  various  agencies 
brought  tpgether  could  not  break  them  down.”  ^ 

What  did  you  mean,  speaking  now,  in  1875  by  saying  that  men  knew  that  you  could 
not  mention  the  names  of  these  land-grabbers  ?— Well,  I  meant  of  course  that  I  did 
not  want  to  involve  myself  in  any  legal  difficulries,  though  at  the  time  indeed  I  felt 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  those  people. 

95.151.  Tha^t  is  your  meaning  ?— Yes,  that  is  a  very  bad  report  of  my  speech.  I  am 

not  recollec't  R  ^  ^  to  contradict  it  now.  I  do 

95.152.  When  speaking^  in  1885  you  were  aware  were  you  not,  that  there  had  been 
some  murders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loiighrea  ?-Yes.  That  was  at  the  other  end 
pf  the  county,  Lpughrea  is  in  the  south,  and  that  is  in  the  north. 
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95  153  You  do  not  quite  follow  me.  You  knew  there  had  been  some  murders  and 
bad  murders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughrea  ?— Yes  I  did,  very  regretable  murders^ 
95,154-5.  You  say  there  had  been  some  mu];ders  in  Loughrea.  Un  feeptember  iUtn 

you  spoke  at  Loughrea,  and  what  you  say  is  this :  ^ 

“In  all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  patriotic,  a  more  energetic, 

“  a  better  people  than  in  Loughrea  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  In  fact 
tliey  ar6  so  inclined  for  the  work  that  in  these  later  days  when  things  are 
“  become  somewhat  cooled  down,  it  has  been  said  the  men  of  Loughrea  are  very 
“  little  good  in  the  calm,  but  the  very  best  in  the  storm.  Well,  for  my  part,  I 
“  hope  it  won’t  be  long  until  we  have  another  storm,  and  then  the  men  of 
“  Loughrea  will  come  forward  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  glorious  days  of 

“  the  Land  League.”  ^  ,  t  i  t  m,  ^ 

What  did  you  mean  by  that?— I  meant  the  earlier  days  of  the  Land  League,  lhat 

was  after  the  Land  League  was  suppressed,  or  about  the  time  it  was  suppressed,  that 
Loughrea  became  so  very  infested  with  crime.  Loughrea  was  the  most  forward  town. 
We  had  the  best  men  there  for  working  out  the  organisation,  the  most  energetic  m  all 
our  processions  and  all  our  movements  in  the  county  of  Galway.  Loughrea  men  were 
the  strongest  and  bravest  and  most  patriotic  we  had  in  the  county.  But  1  did  not  at 
all  allude  to  murder,  and  I  may  say  now  in  passing,  that  I  never  had  a  meeting  of  a 
committee ;  I  never  was  in  any  relationship  with  those  persons  where  1  thought  theie 
would  be  someone  who  would  be  in  touch  with  the  peasantry  who  would  be  likely  uO 
commit  crime,  that  I  did  not  warn  them  against  it.  I  have  not  been  spouting  on 
platforms  ao-ainst  crime,  because  the  people  do  not  regard  such  statements,  ihey 
think  you  are  addressing  the  police;  but  in  an  effective  way,  where  you  happen  to 
meet  persons,  as  I  say,  who  I  thought  were  in  touch,  or  perhaps  might  be  in  touch, 
with  criminals,  I  was  always  careful  to  denounce  crime.  I  knew  it  would  be  cestructive 

to  the  public  movement,  and  I  disliked  it  in  itself.  _  n 

95  156.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  denunciations  of  crime  upon  the  piattorm  wonld 
not  have  much  effect,  because  the  people  would  think  you  would  be  addressing  the 

police? _ I  think  so.  The  police  themselves  and  the  landlords  were  interpreted,  it 

1  said  “  Do  not  nail  his  ears  to  the  post,”  then  the  people  would  say,  “  He  is  talking  to 

“  the  police,  that  is  all  gammon.”  w 

95  157.  I  suppose  private  influence  could  do  much  more,  or  I  suppose  the  resolutions 

of  the  Land  League  would  do  much  more  ? — Resolutions  have  no  effect  upon  the  people. 
They  never  care  about  them  at  all.  Talking  to  the  people  as  you  go  through  them  is 
the  way.  The  reports  of  what  you  say  permeate  through  them  all.  If  you  meet  a  tew 
men  in  Ballinasloe,  or  Loughrea,  if  an  agrarian  crime  takes  place,  it  is  far  more 

efficacious  than  any  public  denunciations  of  crime.  . 

95  158.  And  I  suppose  if  you  showed  your  detestation  practical] y  it  you  were  to 
assist  in  the  detection,  or  arrest  of  a  criminal,  that  would  show  your  detestatmn  of 
crime  very  much  ?— If  you  assist  in  the  smallest  degree  m  the  detection  of  a  criminal 
connected  with  this  agrarian  crime  you  would  cease  there  and  then  to  have  the  slightest 
public  influence  in  Ireland.  If  Mr.  Parnell  were  to  give  information  of  the  humblest 
peasant  in  the  county  of  Galway,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Irish  people  on 
the  spot.  There  is  something  between  an  Irish  leader  and  the  people  similar  to  that 
which  is  between  a  lavyer  and  his  client.  There  is  a  sort  of  general  moral  sentiment 
that  it  would  be  a  base  or  a  bad  thing  to  break  confidence  even  with  a  criminal :  sup¬ 
posing  the  man  who  gave  you  the  information  to  be  a  political  enemjn  This  has  arisen 
out  of  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  but  such  is  the  case. 

95  159  I  leave  that  where  it  is.  I  am  satisfied.  You  have  spoken  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Laud  League.  You  were  in  Galway  I  think  in  custody  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  ? 

_ Yes 

95  160  From  April  1881  to  February  1882  :  but  when  you  speak  of  1885,  were  you 
aware  that  there  had  been  on  the  9th  of  May  1881,  within  four  miles  of  Loughrea,  the 
murder  of  the  Connors,  that  within  five  miles  of  Loughrea  Dempsey  had  been  murdered 
on  the  27th  of  May  1881,  that  seven  miles  from  Loughrea  Doherty  had  been  murdered 
on  the  3rd  of  November  1881  ;  that  at  Loughrea,  Linton  had  been  murdered  on  the 
94th  of  July  1881,  that  Blake  and  Rouane  had  been  murdered  at  Kilcurra  on  the  29th 
■  of  May  1882,  and  at  Castle,  Taylor,  Burke,  and  Wallace  had  been  murdered  on  the  8th 
of  June  1882.  I  am  giving  you  those  as  the  Loughrea  district.  Let  me  again  refer 
you  to  this  speech.  You  say  here ;  ? — 
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“  In  all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  patriotic,  a  more  energetic,  a 
“  better  people  than  in  Loughrea  and  the  surnounding  neighbourhood.  In  fact, 

“  they  are  so  inclined  for  the  work,  that  in  these  latter  days,  when  things  are 
“  becoming  somewhat  cooled  dowm,  it  has  been  said  the  men  of  Loughrea  are  very 
“  little  good  in  the  calm,  but  the  very  best  in  the  storm.  Well,  for  my  part,  I 
“  hope  it  won’t  be  long  until  we  have  another  storm.” 

First  tell  me,  was  there  any  other  portion  of  Galway  where  you  had  had  so  many 
murders  as  you  had  had  in  this  district  of  Loughrea  in  the  early  days  of  the  Land 
League  in  the  time  I  refer  to  ? — There  was  no  other  portion  of  Galway,  and  I  knew  of 
all  those  murders  you  speak  of,  but  I  also  knew  that  there  was  hardly  a  probability 
of  the  resumption  of  these  murders. 

95.161.  But  let  me  point  out  to  you,  you  are  speaking  of  the  people  themselves, 

that  there  are  no  more  patriotic,  energetic,  or  better  people  than  in  Loughrea  ? _ Well, 

I  have  fully  explained  that  before. 

95.162.  That  is  the  explanation  you  have  to  give  ? — Yes,  I  alluded  to  the'  political 
movement,  not  to  these  cruel  murders. 

95.163.  Did  you  in  this  speech  make  any  reference  by  way  of  condemnation  when 
praising  the  people  of  Loughrea  for  this,  let  me  call  it,  the  episode  in  their  conduct, 
if  it  be  such,  in  committing  these  murders  ? — I  asked  Mr.  Dillon  the  solicitor  to 
subpoena  a  man  here  to  give  evidence,  as  I  can  give  it  now,  that  on  that  occasion,  or  on 
some  other  occasion  at  the  period  you  speak  of,  in  a  speech  of  mine,  I  told  the  people 
at  Loughrea  that  agrarian  outrage  was  incompatible  with  political  movement,  that 
either  one  or  the  other  should  be  given  up  ;  that  if  they  did  not  give  up  outrage  we 
should  have  to  give  up  the  political  movement.  That  is  the  way  I  put  it  to  the 
people. 

95.164.  Was  that  in  public  ? — That  was  in  public. 

95.165.  Where  was  it? — It  was  in  the  town  of  Loughrea.  I  wanted  to  have  a  man 
subpoenaed,  who  might  have  had  the  report  of  it.  He  was  the  reporter. 

95.166.  I  bear  in  mind  what  you  said  just  now,  and  that  if  you  spoke  on  a  public 
platform  of  such  denunciations,  the  people  would  think  you  were  talking  to  the  police  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  an  exception.  It  was  after  coming  out  of  prison,  and  these  dreadful 
murders  had  taken  place.  I  do  not  now  remember  what  I  said  in  Clifton,  and  in 
Loughlinn,  and  in  Galway.  I  spoke  about  the  practice,  I  found  it  necessary  upon 
that  occasion  to  mention  what  I  saw,  and  I  did  mention  it, 

95.167.  I  must  go  back  to  refer  to  a  speech  that  you  made,  not  in  relation  to  what 
you  are  talking  about.  The  Attorney-General  mentioned  it  in  his  opening  speech.  It 
has  not  been  proved.  We  have  a  speech  which  appears  in  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ” 
of  October  16th,  1880,  and  lest  it  should  be  said  that  what  was  opened  is  not  proved 
I  will  ask  you  ;  I  believe  you  did  make  a  speech,  at  a  place  called  Ballyhannis,  Countv 
Mayo.  Mr.  Harris  said,  [p.  23] 

“  That  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their  country  was  to  be  gained  by 
“  fighting,  not  by  talking.  No  people  ever  gained  liberty  in  a  permanent  and 
“  substantial  form  without  fighting  and  dying  for  that  liberty.” 

That  speech  was  made  on  the  10th  of  October  1880.  May  I  take  it  that  those  words, 
or  similar  words,  were  used  by  you  ?— 1  used  those  words,  but  I  may  explain,  the 
advanced  Nationalists  in  Mayo  were  strongly  against  the  League.  There  were  a 
number  of  them  in  that  locality,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  speak  they  brouo-ht  a 
resolution  to  me  embodying  those  sentiments,  and  asked  me  would  I  propo^  the 
resolution.  If  I  had  refused  to  propose  the  resolution  w'e  would  have  had  a  violent 
rupture,  or  break  up  of  the  meeting  perhaps,  but  I  made  it' a  point  never  to  allude  to 
physical  force  from  the  public  platforms,  and  I  do  not  think  I  did  it  except  on  this 
one  occasion,  and  under  the  pressure  I  name.  At  the  same  time  those  sentiments 
were  mine,  but  they  are  sentiments  that  I  never  have  propounded  on  a  public  platform 
except  on  that  occasion.  I  think  if  people  wish  to  be  free  they  should  fight  for  their  ’ 
freedom. 

95.168.  I  have  only  one  other  speech  to  refer  to,  Mr.  Harris.  It  is  a  speech 
apparently  made  at  Woodford,  Galway,  December  10th,  1886.  I  see  you  say  this, 
you  are  speaking  apparently  about  proceedings  that  were  taking  place  by  the  landlords 
against  the  tenants.  You  say  this  : — 

Until  they  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  great  Irish  nation  of  which  they 
are  citizens,  until  they  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  great  cause  they  are 
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“  involved  in,  until  they  despise  jails,  lawyers,  and  writs,  and  they  whole  pack  of 
“  them,  until  you  condemn  and  despise  and  spit  upon  the  whole  filthy  crew  you  never 
“  will  sncceed  in  this  great  conquest.  A  man  came  to  me  the  other  day  with  his  eyes 
“  starting  out  of  his  head,  ‘  Oh,  Sir,’  said  he,  ‘  I  got  a  writ  this  morning.’  ‘  Why 
“  damn  you,’  said  I,  ‘  one  would  think  you  were  going  to  be  hanged.’  I  could  not 
“  restrain  my  indignation.  We  are  involved  in  a  terrible  fight,  and  the  fellow 
“  that  won’t  stand  up  like  a  man  and  fight  the  battle  of  his  countiy  against 
“  these  wretches  had  better  stand  aside  at  once,  and  instead  of  the  green  cards 
“  I  see  upon  your  hats,  the  time  will  come  when  a  white  card  will  be  put  upon 
“  his  hat,  on  which  will  be  printed  the  words,  ‘  Coward  and  renegade  to  the  Irish 
“  cause.’  An  Irish  army  was  beaten  on  the  plains  of  Arghrim.  Well,  if  they 
“  had  not  been  beaten,  there  would  not  be  a  soldier  on  that  field  but  would  have 
“  died  in  the  natural  order  of  things — there  was.  not  a  man  living  at  the  time 
“  that  battle  was  fought  that  would  not  have  been  dead  a  few  years  after  at  all 
“  events.  They  may  be  beaten ;  the  battle  may  be  lost ;  it  has  only  been  a  speck 
“  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Men  may  be  beaten,  men  may  live,  and  men  die, 
“  but  the  nation  never  dies.” 

Were  those  the  words  that  you  recall  to  your  memory  ? — Well,  I  rather  think  I  said 
those  words  at  Arghrim,  a  celebrated  battle  ground,  and  the  scene  and  the  occasion 
somehow  made  me  go  a  little  beyond  my  usual  language. 

95.168.  There  is  one  matter  more  only  I  have  to  ask  you,  I  think.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  document  that  was  found  amongst  your  papers  ;  it  is  set  out  at  page 
1948.  There  was  a  murder  committed  when  you  were  under  arrest  under  Mr.  Forster’s 
Act,  on  the  12th  May  1881  ;  it  was  the  murder,  I  think,  of  a  person  named  Connors  ^ — 
Yes. 

95.169.  That  was  when  you  were  in  prison.  We  have  a  letter  which  seems  to  be  a 
draft  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Irishman.”  It  commences  : — - 

“  On  my  travelling  from  Loughrea  to  'KillanoflF  on  Monday  last,  making 
“  inquiries  along  the  coast,  I  was  informed  of  nothing  but  starvation.” 

Do  you  recollect  that  letter? — I  have  read  that  letter.  I  got  it  among  copies  of 
documents.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  never  wrote  such  a  letter  at  all ;  it  is  not  my 
style  of  writing.  I  would  not  write  such  a  letter.  It  is  a  letter  that  got  in  amongst 
my  papers.  It  may  have  been  written  by  somebody  else,  but  I  never  did  write  such  a 
letter.  1  acknowledged  it  at  the  time  amongst  the  other  documents,  because  I  did  not 
see  that  anything  serious  was  in  it ;  but  upon  reading  the  letter  over,  and  recollecting 
it,  I  have  no  recollection  of  Connors’  murder,  or  where  he  lived.  It  was  one  of  the  things 
that  escaped  me,  being  in  gaol ;  but  I  never  wrote  aline  of  that  letter,  as  far  as  I  know. 

[The  President.)  Have  you  got  the  original. 

{Sir  K,  James.)  Ho,  not  the  very  original. 

{The  President.)  That  was  returned  ? 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  it  was;  Mr.  Harris  had  it ;  we  have  referred  to  it  so  often. 

{The  President.)  But  I  did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  returned. 

{SirH.  James.)  Mr.  Harris  has  it,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of  it;  he  thought  there 
was  no  importance  attached  to  a  document  of  this  kind  at  the  time. 

{The  President.)  1  asked,  because  there  are  certain  errors  in  it. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Those  are  errors  in  the  copy. 

{The  Witness.)  This  is  the  only  document  of  all  of  them  that  I  am  almost  absolutely 
certain  I  never  wrote.  ^ 

95.170.  {Sir  H.  James.)  I  understand  Mr.  Harris  rather  confirms  that;  he  says  there 
had  been  an  admission  made  him  ar  one  time  that  that  letter  was  his  ? — Yes,  I  was 
consulted  whether  I  would  give  my  consent,  to  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  proving 
in  the  Court.  I  looked  over  all  the  documents,  and  I  accepted  all  the  documents  as 
being  genuine — as  being  mine  ;  but  on  reading  them  more  carefully  over  afterwards, 
this  document  that  you  speak  of  I  say  now  never  was  written  by  me,  because  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  of  the  facts  even. 

95.171.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  just  to  test  that;  I  find  the  inquiry  in  relation  to 
this  matter  did  not  take  place  until  long  after  the  date  of  the  murder ;  the  inquiry 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  January  1883,  so  that  although  you  were  not  at  large 
when  the  murder  occurred,  when  the  inquiry  took  place  you  were — ■ — 

{The  President.)  I  should  judge  from  my  experience  now,  of  Mr.  Harris’s  style,  that' 
this  was  not  his.  There  are  consistent  errors  of  a  very  glaring  description.  It  is  con- 
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ceivable  that  it  might  be  intended,  by  whoever  wrote  it,  as  an  imitation  of  the  style 
of  some  country  person. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Or  it  may  be,  possibly,  that  some  person  was  sent  out  and  made  a 
sort  of  report. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  it  might  be  in  that  way. 

9h,172.  {Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  come  into  contact  with 
Mr.  Harris’s  statement,  if  he  makes  it.  This  document  somehow  or  other  was  found 
among  your  papers  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  am  almost  certain  it  was,  because  the  docu¬ 
ments  that  were  returned  to  me  were  all  mine,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  make  an 
exception  by  putting  in  this  one. 

95.173.  Can  you  give  us  an  explanation  how  it  came  amongst  your  papers? — Not 
the  slightest ;  they  §eized  all  my  invoices  and  everything,  and  my  house  was  a  house  of 
resort,  there  were  so  many  letters  and  documents  and  friends  and  fellows  coming  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  there  is  no  knowing  what  might  be  in  it. 

95.174.  Do  you  say  that  you  did  not  see  at  any  time  three  cars  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary  under  the  command  of  Inspector  Bell  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  Bell 
at  all. 

95.175.  And  a  person  who  was  called  Handsome  Paddy  Hughes  ? — No,  it  is  all  a 
pure  fiction  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

95.176.  When  you  say  fiction,  someone  may  have  done  these  things? — Somebody 
may  have  done  them. 

95.177.  Did  you  never  see  this  woman  Mrs.  Connors  on  a  car  pointing  out? — Never. 
I  did  not  know  the  woman  at  all ;  I  had  hardly  heard  of  her. 

95.178.  And  I  suppose  you  never  looked  on  from  a  place  of  concealment  ? — Indeed 
I  did  not.  Concealment  ?  I  am  not  a  man  to  conceal  myself. 

95.179.  If  you  state  that  I  shall  not  ask  you  further  about  that ;  if  you  tell  me  your 
memory  is  entirely  a  blank,  how  that  document  got  into  your  possession,  it  is  useless 
my  repeating  the  question  to  you ;  but  do  I  understand  that  that  is  so,  that  your 
memory  is  a  perfect  blank  ? — Quite  so,  there  might  be  a  dozen  similar  documents  in 
my  possession  without  my  knowledge.  I  was  greatly  surprised  the  Government  did  not 
discover  some  more  serious  documents  than  they  did  in  my  possession,  for  every  fool 
writes  to  me,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  they  put  in  their  letters.  My  correspon- 
dence  with  the  people  is  extensive,  and  they  make  “  their  own  of  me,”  as  the  saying  is, 
and  they  write  about  all  sorts  of  grievances,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  1  do  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  We  have  nothing  but  the 
document  and  the  facts  to  be  proved. 

{The  President.)  I  see  the  Attorney- General  said  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
prove  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Harris’  handwriting. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  so,  my  Lord,  the  original  not  now  being  in  existence,  we 
have  no  means  of  showing  anything  further  about  it.  I  understand  Mr.  Harris 
desires,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  some  things  that 
were  stated.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  would  allow  me  afterwards,  if  anything  should 
arise,  to  ask  a  question. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{The  Witness.)  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would.  There  are  three  letters  here. 

(The  President.)  First  of  all,  Mr.  Harris,  have  you  got  the  pamphlet? 

{Mr.  G.  Lewis.)  I  have  the  pamphlet. 

{The  Witness.)  In  relation  to  that  501.  which  was  spoken  about,  there  are  three 
letters  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  here,  my  Lord,  which  I  would  like  to  put  in  evidence.  Shall  I 
read  them? 

{The  President.)  Yes,  if  they  relate  to  this. 

{The  Witness,  reading.) 

“  House  of  Commons, 

“  Mr.  Harris,  .  “■  London,  March  17th,  1883. 

“  Ballinasloe, 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

“  In  answer  to  your  letters,  I  beg  to  enclose  cheque  for  50/.  for  the  defence 
of  the  prisoners  in  question.  Do  not  enter  into  any  further  liabilities  of  the 
“  same  kind  in  future. 

“  I  am, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Chas.  S.  Parnell.” 
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That  is  the  answer  I  got.  These  are  my  letters  to  him  ; — 

“  Ballinasloe,  March  8th,  1883. 

“  C.  S.  Parnell,  Esq. 

“  Sir, 

“  The  Ladies  L.  League  when  it  was  dissolved  left  some  debts  unpaid  and 
“  arrangements  incomplete  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Application  has  been 
“  made  to  me  and  law  proceedings  threatened.  Therefore  I  request  that  you  will 
“  have  forwarded  to  Miss  Stritch  fifty  pounds  in  order  to  avoid  further  expenses 
“  in  the  shape  of  law  costs.  Knowing  the  great  labour  and  worry  you  are  going 
“  through,  it  is  with  great  regret  indeed  I  trouble  you  about  these  matters,  Wt  it 
“  cannot  be  avoided, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  M.  Harris.” 


“  C.  S.  Parnell,  Esq. 
“  Sir, 


“  Ballinasloe,  March  13th. 


“  I  WROTE  last  week  requesting  that  you  would  send  501.  to  Miss  Stritch.  It 
“  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  money  should  reach  here  in  a  day  or  two. 
“  In  any  case  it  has  to  be  paid  by  me  and  if  not  given  now  it  will  be  lost  so  far 
“  as  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  namely,  the  defence  of 
“  prisoners  at  the  Galway  assizes,  which  will  be  held  on  the  19th  inst.  I  know 
“  you  will  blame  me  for  entering  into  any  such  arrangement,  but  the  defence  was 
“  taken  up  by  the  Ladies  League  and  the  solicitor  they  engaged  withdrew  from 
“  the  case,  I  was  appealed  to  on  the  eve  of  the  assizes  of  Sligo.  -Sooner  than 
“  see  men,  some  of  whom  I  believed  to  be  innocent,  left  undefended,  1  agreed  to 
“  give  this  money.  Please  forward  it  to  Miss  Stritch  or  to  myself. 

“  Your  obedt.  servt., 

“  M.  Harris.” 


That  was  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  this  50Z.  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  know  the 
object  for  which  this  501.  was,  further  than  that  it  was  'to  be  used  in  the  defence  of 
prisoners.  Those  prisoners  you  alluded  to — Cormican — were  collecting  money  for 
themselves,  but  of  course  the  lawyer  would  .not  take  their  word  for  the  money  and  I 
guaranteed  him  501.,  but  when  I  did  so  I  knew  that  a  portion  of  that  501.  would  have 
to  be  used  for  other  prisoners  in  Galway.  Then  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of 
Delaney.  Delaney,  the  informer  and  Invisible,  said  that  I  attended  a  meeting  of  centres 
in  Dolly  mount.  I  never  attended,  any  such  meeting.  I  was  never  at  a  meeting  of 
Dublin  centres  in  my  lifetime.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Dublin, 
but  never  a  meeting  of  centres.  He  also  swore  that  I  swore  in  Curley  and  that  I  knew 
Carey.  I  never  knew  either  Curley  or  Carey  at  all.  I  must  have  known  Curley  so  far 
as  his  appearance  was  concerned,  but  I  never  knew  him  by  name.  He  was  from  my 
locality,  and  therefore  I  am  sure  I  must  have  known  his  personal  appearance,  but  I 
never  met  him  in  Dublin.  I  never  met  him  in  connexion  with  Fenianism,  and  as  for 
swearing  him  in,  there  was  a  rule  which  forbade  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  from 
swearing  in  anybody.  I  never  met  Carey,  Of  course,  when  I  say  I  never  met  the 
man,  I  may  have  met  him  accidentally,  and  if  I  had  met  him,  I  would  not  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  meet  him,  for  he  was  a  man  in  very  good  repute  in  Dublin  and 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  ;  but  it  so  happens  I  never  did  meet  him.  Delaney  swore 
wrong  in  both  those  cases. 

Then  in  reference  to  Dunn,  he  swore  I  did  meet  Dunn.  Well,  really,  Dunn  came  to 
Ballinasloe  collecting  for  Mr.  Butt’s  testimonial,  and  I  met  Dunn  in  Ballinasloe.  My 
leaving  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  movement  or  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood, 
or  owing  to  a  resolution  having  been  passed  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  the  summer 
of  1880  which  prohibited  any  man  belonging  to  the  organisation,  above  an  ordinary 
rank  and  file  man,  from  connecting  himself  with  the  Land  League.  It  was  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  severed  the  Land  League  from  the  Revolutionary  movement.  Then,  of 
course,  I  had  to  resign  on  principle,  because  I  would  not  allow  my  liberty  to  be 
interfered  with,  or  my  right  to  serve  the  country.  With  reference  to  Sheridan,  I  wish 
to  remark  that  I  take  the  statement  of  the  Counsel  with  reference  to  Sheridan’s  speech 
for  granted,  but  from  my  own  knowledge  I  can  swear  that  I  never  knew  Sheridan  to 
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have  any  connexion  whatever  with  Invincibles  or  with  outrage  or  murfler  of  any  sort. 
Now  there  are  speeches — those  documents  of  mine,  my  Lord.  They  were  the  scattered 
memoranda  in  various  forms,  very  many  of  them  unpaged.  They  are  put  in  in  a 
heterogeneous  way  in  this  printed  report.  I  got  out  a  good  many  reports  of  my 
speeches.  The  first  speech  I  got  out  was  a  speech  I  delivered  in  June  1876.  It  gives 
my  ideas  of  how  the  Land  League  should  be  worked  at  the  time  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  should  rest.  There  are  also  letters  of  mine  to  Mr.  Kickham,  and  there 
is  especially  a  speech  I  made  on  the  evening  after  the  Irishtown  meeting — on  that 
evening  at  the  banquet — which  also  gives  my  sentiments.  Your  Lordship  can  take 
those  documents  in  if  you  desire  it,  or  you  can  leave  them  out. 

95.180.  {The  President.)  I  do  not  know  the  exact  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
direct  my  attention.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  call  attention  to  such  passages 
as  you  wish  particularly  to  impress  upon  our  minds.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  do 
so  either  by  marking  or  in  some  other  way  ? — I  can  hardly  do  it  now ;  but  I  will  bring 
those  with  me,  or  do  so  and  send  them  to  your  Lordship.  With  reference  to  my  strong 
national  sentiments,  I  may  say  that,  although'  I  am  a  strong  Irish  Nationalist,  I  have 
no  feeling  against  England  or  Englishmen,  except  as  the  oppressors  of  the  country. 
In  1848,  my  Lord,  I  was  involved  in  the  great  Chartist  movement  in  this  country,  and 
I  was  in  Kennington  Common  at  that  great  meeting  where  Fergus  O’Connor  presided, 
and  I  myself  say  that  on  that  occasion  I  was  anxious  to  promote  the  liberties  of  the 
English  people  as  if  they  were  my  own  people ;  and  I  would  say  further,  my  Lord,  that 
so  far  as  the  British  Empire  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  I  object  to  in  the  British 
Empire  that  I  would  not  object  to  if  it  were  an  Irish  Empire ;  and  I  would  like,  while 
as  I  say  I  believe  every  feeling,  and  passion,  and  prejudice  of  the  people  should  be 
brought  to  bear  against  oppression,  coming  from  a  class  or  coming  from  a  nation,  and 
that  I  would  do  my  best  to  rouse  up  this  feeling  in  my  countrymen  as  against  England 
as  the  oppressor  of  the  country,  still  I  have  no  international  feeling  of  hatred,  and  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  stupid  thing  for  a  man  to  dislike  a  nation,  or  to  dislike  indi¬ 
viduals  because  they  belong  to  that  nation,  except  in  the  relationship  that  I  have 
explained  ;  and  further,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  my  national  sentiments  I  ask  to 
read  these  expressions  of  opinion.  They  are  only  very  short — two  extracts  I  took 
from  the  “  Times.”  This  is  from  the  “  Times  ”  on  April  1st,  1848,  on  this  question  of 
nationality. 

95.181.  {The  President.)  It  is  going  a  long  way  back? — It  is.  Well,  my  being  in 
the  1848  movement,  my  memory  serves  me  that  at  that  time  the  “Times  was 
favourable  to  separation,  which  I  may  say  I  am  being  tried  for  here  to-day  : — 

‘  There  is  a  power  greater  than  that  of  force ;  an  armoury  more  rich  and 
“  strong  than  that  which  equips  the  pagod  sway  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons;  a 
“  majesty  more  lofty  than  the  sceptred  rule  of  viceroys  or  of  kings.  The  human 
“  heart,  the  human  reason,  feeling  born  of  impulse  and  strengthened  by  reflection. 
“  These  are  the  elements  without  whose  aid  no  material  power  can  long  govern 
“  mankind,  and  against  which  all  efi’orts,  material  and  physical,  fall  in  puny 
“  helplessness  to  the  ground.  These  inspire  weakness  with  energy,  and  raise  up 
“  helots  from  degradation.  These  kindle  that  flame  of  sympathy  which  lights 
“  prostrate  nations  to  liberty  and  gives  generous  freedom  to  the  slave.” 

It  was  in  alluding  to  Ireland  that  was  written.  This  is  another  short  extract  I  will 
ask  your  Lordship  to  read  also. 

95.182.  {The  President)  Where  do  you  say  this  comes  from? — It  is  from  the 
“  Times  ”  of  April  1st,  1848. 

95.183.  That  was  the  first.  What  is  this  ? — This  is  from  the  “  Times  ”  of  April  26th, 
1848.  During  the  month  of  April  1848  the  “  Times  ”  wrote  several  articles  advo¬ 
cating  separation  between  England  and  Ireland. 

95.184.  {The  President.)  I  will  not  prevent  your  reading  it,  but  I  will  remind  you, 
Mr.  Harris,  that  what  the  “  Times  ”  thought  in  1848  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we 
are  to  think  now? — 

“  There  is  a  political  question  in  which  the  English  people  are  at  present 
“  peculiarly  interested.  That  question  is,  shall  we  retain  Ireland  ?  The  answer 
“  to  this  question  must  be  determined  by  the  conscience,  the  knowledge,  the 
“  foresight  of  our  wisest  and  greatest  men,  not  by  vague  sentiment  or  hasty 
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“  passion.  The  claims  of  duty  and  self  preservation  can  hardly  be  antagonistic. 
“  That  which  is  the  most  honourable  must  naturally  be  the  safest  course.  At  all 
“  events,  let  this  be  borne  in  mind.  If  we  repeal  the  political,  we  must  also 
“  repeal  the  social  union  of  the  two  countries,  and  become  really,  essentially, 
“  totally  distinct  and  separate  nations.” 

Well,  I  never  went  in  my  advocacy  of  Irish  Nationality  as  far  as  that  statement  of 
the  “  Times,”  my  Lord,  because  I  think  certainly  between  the  nations  any  ordinary 
commercial  intercourse  should  be  preserved.  If  Englishmen  have  the  right  at  any 
time  they  like  to  express  an  opinion  that  it  is  right  to  separate  England  from  Ireland, 
I  rather  think  an  Irishman  ought  to  have  an  equal  privilege  if  he  desires  Ireland  should 
be  separated  from  England.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

95.185.  {Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  a  matter  of  fact  only.  I  have  nothing  else  which 
I  wish  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Harris.  You  put  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell,  of  which  I 
think  the  date  is  March  13th.  You  said  March  10th.  It  is  a  material  date  to  us  on 
account  of  the  bank  account  being  opened.  It  is,  as  I  read  it,  March  13th  ? — I  dare 
say  you  are  right. 

95.186.  It  think  it  is  agreed  ? — I  made  a  mistake,  I  suppose. 

95.187.  There  was  no  account  on  March  10th ;  Mr.  Parnell  had  one  of  the  13th.  It 
is  but  right  we  should  have  the  right  date  ? — It  seems  to  be  confused.  I  think  it  is 
the  I3th. 

95.188.  It  is  something  between  3  and  7.  It  is  either  the  13th  or  the  17th.  The 
point  is,  it  is  later  than  the  10th.  Mr.  Parnell  had  no  account  on  the  10th.  He  had 
one  on  the  13th  or  17th.  Whether  it  is  the  13th  or  17th,  it  is  the  same.  It  is  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Parnell  I  say  that.  I  see  you  wrote  these  two  letters  of  March  8th  and 
13th,  1883,  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  so  far  as  you  know,  they  would  be  received  in  due  course 
by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 

95.189.  And  the  originals  would  probably  be  with  him  ? — Yes,  I  got  them  from 
Mr.  Campbell  to-day. 

95.190.  {Sir  H.  James.)  That  question  may  not  appear  without  force.  What  I  am 
pointing  out  is  this.  We  have  had  access  tt»  Mr.  Parnell’s  letters.  I  will  not  antici¬ 
pate  what  is  to  be  said  about  them,  but  no  letter  of  that  kind  will  be  found  amongst 
those  which  have  been  submitted  to  us.  I  beg  your  pardon,  are  those  the  originals  ? — 
Those  are  the  originals;  that  is  my  handwriting. 

95.191.  It  would  be  your  handwriting,  but  from  whom  did  you  obtain  them? — I  got 
them  from  Mr.  Campbell  this  morning. 

95.192.  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  the  gentleman  we  have  been  speaking  of  ? — Yes. 

95.193.  Mr.  Parnell’s  secretary  ? — Yes. 

95.194.  Hid  you  ask  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  you  those  particular  letters,  or  did  you 
ask  him  to  give  you  any  letters  you  had  written  to  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  was  speaking  about 
the  letters  in  this  business,  and  he  said  he  had  the  letteis  and  he  would  give  them  to 
me,  and  I  said  1  thought  I  should  like  them,  and  he  did  so. 

95.195.  {The  President.)  Do  you  mean  letters  relating  to  this  business  of  the  501.  ? — 
Yes. 

95.196.  Or  was  it  more  general  ? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  wish  he  should  give 
me  those  letters  to  put  in  evidence,  as  they  were  mentioned. 

95.197.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Did  Mr.  Campbell  tell  you,  Mr.  Harris,  whether  these  letters 
had  been  obtained  from  the  letters  that  were  deposited  some  weeks  ago  in  Court,  or 
whether  they  had  been  produced  by  him  from  what  he  still  had  ? — He  did  not,  indeed. 
Mr.  Parnell,  in  giving  evidence,  stated  that  he  had  these  letters. 

95.198.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  there  is  any  injustice 
being  done  to  anyone.  There  may  be  a  misunderstanding  upon  this  point,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  put  the  complexion  upon  it  which  is  in  my  mind  if  it  is  not  correct. 
Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  Campbell  whether  he  had  gone  to  the  mass  of  letters  contained 
in  the  box  and  obtained  these  letters,  or  produced  letters  he  still  had  in  his  own 
private  possession  ? — No,  I  did  not  ascertain  anything  about  it.  The  thing  coming  up 
in  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence,  I  took  it  to  be  a  matter  of  course.  He  said  nothing  about 
it.  He  only  gave  me  the  letters. 

95.199.  What  did  you  do  with  the  letters  Mr.  Parnell  wrote  to  you? — Oh,  I  do  not 
know,  I  am  sure.  You  know  a  man  like  me  destroys  a  great  many  letters.  I  destroy 
impertinent  letters.  If  I  did  not  destroy  letters  the  house  would  be  full  of  them. 
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95.200.  {The  President.)  Where  was  this  particular  letter  you  produced  ? — Mr. 
Parnell  had  a  copy  of  it  in  shorthand,  and  the  shorthand  is  written  on  one  of  those 
letters  of  mine.  The  shorthand  answer  is  written  by  Mr.  Campbell  on  one  of  the 
letters  that  I  gave  there. 

95.201.  {Mr.  G.  Lewis.)  That  is  the  shorthand  answer  on  the  back? — It  is  a  short¬ 
hand  draft. 

{Sir  II.  James.)  That  is  Mr.  Parnell’s  letter  to  him,  your  Lordship  sees,  which,  I 
presume,  would  be  probably  the  draft. 

m;'’  95,202.  {The  President.)  I  do  not  see  it  in  shorthand? — If  your  Lordship  look  there 
you  will  see  there  are  some  shorthand  notes.  I  saw  them. 

{The  President.)  I  see  now. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  see  that  letter  for  a  moment? 

95.203.  {The  President.)  But  still  there  is  a  letter  in  typewriting.  That  was  written 
addressed  to  you  ? — I  am  not  sure  I  got  that  letter.  I  think  it  is  a  letter  they  wrote 
themselves  from  the  shorthand  note  that  is  there. 

95.204.  No  doubt,  but  I  am  asking  this;  that  reached  you,  I  suppose? — Well,  the 
copy  of  it  did. 

95.205.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Do  let  me  understand  this,  if  I  can.  Is  this  the  letter,  the 
very  piece  of  paper,  that  came  to  you,  or  is  that  what  you  would  call  a  draft  or  copy  of 
it? — Well,  really  I  could  not  be  sure. 

95.206.  Did  you  get  that  from  Mr.  Campbell  this  morning  ? — I  got  it  this  morning 
from  Mr.  Campbell.  Whether  I  may  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Parnell  or  not — I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

95.207.  When,  if  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  think  is  merely  a  copy. 

95.208.  If  it  came  from  Mr.  Campbell  it  would  be  probably  so  ? — But  I  remember 
the  letter  very  well,  and  it  contains  in  substance  what  I  got  from  Mr.  Parnell. 

95.209.  Did  you  see  any  other  letters  at  the  same  time  from  you  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
when  Mr.  Campbell  gave  you  these  ? — Oh,  no.  I  did  not  want  any  other  letters. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  as  I  said,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  convey  any  wrong 
impression  if  it  was  not  correct.  It  all  results  from  our  not  having  Mr.  Campbell  here. 
If  there  are  any  other  letters  from  Mr.  Harris  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  .any  other  members 
of  Parliament,  of  course  we  should  like  to  see  them. 

{The  Witness.)  Delaney  also  mentioned  in  his  evidence,  my  Lord,  that  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  O’Mahoney  funeral.  I  did  not  attend  any  such  com¬ 
mittee,  nor  did  I  attend  O’Mahonev’s  funeral.  But  I  was  written  to  from  Dublin  and 
requested  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  or  eulogy  over  O’Mahoney  at  his  death.  I  wrote 
out  the  oration,  but  Mr.  Kickham  took  it  on  himself  to  deliver  an  oration,  and  this 
oration  of  mine,  or  this  speech  of  mine,  was  among  my  papers,  and  they  printed  it. 
I  merely  mention  it  to  contradict  Delaney’s  statement  that  I  attended  the  O’Mahoney 
funeral  committee.  I  was  not  in  Dublin  at  all  ai  the  time,  and  did  not  attend,  and 
had  not  any  relation  except  that  I  wrote  out  this  oration,  and  threw  it  aside  when  I 
found  it  was  not  wanted. 

95.210.  {The  President.)  You  wish  those  documents  left? — I  told  your  Lordship  I 
would  note  the  parts  of  them  I  wished  to  draw  attention  to. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


{The  President.)  Mrs.  Delahunt? 

{Mrs.  Delahunt.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  Your  name  was  formerly  Reynolds  ? 

{Mrs.  Delahunt.)  Yes. 

{The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  ? 

{Mrs.  Delahunt.)  I  wish  to  make  a  statement,  my  Lord. 

{Mr.  Delahunt.)  May  the  husband  of  the  witness  be  allowed  to  be  examined.  I 
wish  to  make  a  short  statement.  It  has  refeience  to  her  health. 

{The  President.)  Husbands  are  not  allowed  to  represent  their  wives  or  wives  to 
represent  their  husbands  in  a  court  of  justice.  We  shall  hear  whether  the  lady  can 
speak  for  herself. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Delahunt  sworn. 

{The  Witness.)  I  merely  wish  to  state  my  reason  for  appearing  in  the  box.  The 
reason  is  I  am  told  that  people  say  that  I  am  paid  for  being  silent  by  our  own  party, 
and  I  wish  to  contradict  that  statement.  In  the  first  place  my  appearance  in  the 
witness-box  would  not  injure  the  cause.  There  would  be  no  necessity  to  bribe  me  to 
be  silent.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  injury  to  anyone  but  myself  and  my 
husband. 

(The  President.)  If  that  is  the  only  thing,  you  need  not  have  troubled  yourself  to 
make  such  a  statement  as  that.  It  has  not  reached  my  ears.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  ? 

(The  Witness.)  I  do.  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  way  the  Attorney- General  has 
referred  to  me,  “  Anna  Eeynolds.”  I  am  no  acquaintance  of  the  Attorney-General’s, 
and  I  do  not  understand  his  calling  me  by  my  Christian  name:  And  I  think  the  way 
Dr.  Kenny  spoke  of  me  and  my  first  husband  was  anything  but  one  would  expect  from 
any  of  our  men. 

(The  President.)  The  statement  the  Attorney- General  has  made  with  reference  to 
you  is,  that  you  went  down  somewhere  or  other  with  Land  League  money,  and  the 
expenses  of  what  you  did  in  the  course  of  your  travels  through  the  country  were  paid 
from  the  Central  Ofl&ce - 

(The  Witness.)  And  that  my  footsteps  could  be  tracked  by  outrage. 

(The  President.)  Whose  course  through  the  country  will  be  traced  by  the  deeds 
which  followed  her  footsteps. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  that  is  all. 

(The  President.)  What  have  you  to  say  upon  that  ? 

(The  Witness.)  I  have  to  say  upon  that  subject,  instead  of  outrage  following  in  my 
footsteps,  I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  outrage — the  very  worst  form  of  outrage  that 
is  committed  in  the  country,  and  the  perpetrators  or  aiders  and  abettors  were  encouraged 
by  the  English  Government  with  their  soldiers  and  police  and  battering  rams,  to  carry 
out  those  outrages.  It  was  merely  to  help  those,  my  Lord,  that  I  went  through  the 
country,  to  help  the  evicted  tenants. 

{The  President.)  D6  you  wish  to  put  any  questions? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

95.211.  I  understand  your  name  was  Anna  Reynolds? — Yes,  my  name  was. 

95.212.  You  subsequently  were  Mrs.  Kenny.  Is  that  correct? — Yes. 

95.213.  Your  present  name  is  Delahunt  ? — Yes. 

95.214.  Kindly  tell  me  up  to  what  date,  when  you  were  last  married.  I  only  want 
to  fix  the  time  when  you  were  Mrs.  Kenny  ? — I  think  about  14  months. 

95.215.  That  is  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago? — Yes. 

95.216.  Up  to  the  summer  of  1888  you  were  Mrs.  Kenny  ? — 1888 — this  is  1889 — 
Yes. 

95.217.  You  were  a  membef,  I  think,  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  ? — I  was. 

95.218.  When  did  you  join  it  ? — I  think  a  couple  of  days  after  Mr.  Parnell  was 
arrested. 

95.219.  Not  before  that  ? — No. 

95.220.  Not  before  that  ? — No. 

95.221.  That  would  be  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

95.222.  Had  you  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ladies  Land  League  until  October  1881  ? — 
No,  not  until  then — not  until  about  two  days  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  ariest. 

95.223.  I  must  ask  you,  if  you  please,  was  Mrs.  Dean  the  president  ? — Mrs.  Dean  ? 
I  never  heard  that. 

95.224.  Never  heard  of  her  ? — I  heard  of  her.  I  never  heard  of  her  being  president. 
I  do  not  think  so.  1  could  not  tell  you  who  was  president. 

95.225.  Mrs.  Dillon  ? — Yes ;  an  aunt  of  Mr.  Dillon.  She  lives  in  Ballyhan,  I  think. 
She  scarcely  could  be  president. 

95.226.  She  was  an  aunt  of  Mr.  John  Dillon’s  ? — Yes,  an  aunt  of  Mr.  John  Dillon. 

95.227.  Is  she  still  alive  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  her  death.  She  lives  at  Ballehan. 

95.228.  Which  county  is  that  ? — Sligo,  I  think,  or  Mayo,  on  the  borders  of  both. 
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95  229.  Wore  Mrs.  Moloney  and  Mrs.  O’Leary  treasurers  ? — Well,  Mrs.  Maloney — 
I  really  cannot  say.  I  took  no  interest  whatever  in  these  matters. 

95.230.  I  must  put  one  or  two  questions  to  you.  When  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Ladies  Land  League  who  were  the  treasurers,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Mrs.  Maloney  I 
always  looked  upon  as  treasurer. 

95.231.  Did  you  receive  money  from  Mrs.  Maloney  ? — I  received  expenses  from  Mrs. 
Maloney. 

95.232.  By  cheque?— I  could  not  say  ;  it  may  have  been. 

95.233.  Try  and  remember  ? — 1  took  a  note  of  this.  I  never  considered  it  a  matter 
of  importance  whether  it  was  by  cheque  or  otherwise. 

95.234.  Try  and  think  whether  from  time  to  time  you  received  your  expenses  by 
cheque  or  not  ? — I  could  not  be  certain  of  that.  I  could  not  be  certain  of  it.  I  may 
have  received  cheques ;  it  is  quite  possible  I  did. 

95.235.  Did  you  receive  any  cheques  ?— It  is  quite  possible  I  did. 

95.236.  Do  you  remember  on  what  occasion?— I  really  could  not  tell  you.  I  have 
no  head  whatever  for  business  matters — for  figures  or  dates. 

95.237.  Do  you  remember  what  bank? — T  could  not  tell  you. 

95.238.  Miss  O’Leary  ? — I  never  had  any  connexion  with  Miss  O’Leary,  except  to 
know  her  as  a  friend.  She  is  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  0  Leary  s. 

95.239.  Was  she  a  treasurer? — I  have  seen  her  name. 

95.240.  I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement  ? — Anything  Mr.  Davitt  said  I 

am  sure  is  quite  right.  ^  i  .  i 

95.241.  I  ought  in  fairness  to  tell  you  it  is  from  page  231  of  Oashman  s  book. 

Where  is  Miss  O’Leary?— I  think  she  lives  in  Dublin. 

95.242.  Secretaries,  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  Miss  Lynch,  and  Miss  Stritch ?— Yes,  I 
always  looked  upon  Miss  Parnell  as  the  president  or  the  head  of  the  whole  League. 

95.243.  Where  is  Miss  Anna  Parnell  ? — I  do  not  knowf  She  is  in  Ireland,  I  think. 

95.244.  Miss  Lynch?— Miss  Lynch,  I  think,  is  in  Spain. 

95,845.  Miss  Stritch  ?— I  do  not  know.  She  very  likely  is  in  Dublin. 

95.246.  Were  you  an  organiser  ?— Well,  I  suppose  I  was  an  organiser. 

95.247.  Was  Mrs.  Moore  an  organiser  ? — I  think  so. 

95.248.  Was  she  an  American  ?— No,  an  Irish  lady  ;  a  Miss  Nagle. 

95.249.  I  will  read  this  statement  to  you  : — 

“  There  is  a  corps  of  organisers,  among  whom  is  Mrs.  Moore,  an  American.” 

That  is  a  mistake  calling  her  an  American  ? — Yes. 

95.250.  Had  she  been  in  America? — I  think  she  is  at  present  in  America. 

95.251.  Had  she  ? — No  ;  in  fact  I  am  quite  sure  she  had  not. 

95.252.  You  mean  up  to  1881  she  had  not? — Yes. 

95.253.  “  Miss  Reynolds.”  That  would  be  yourself  ? — Yes. 

95.254.  Miss  O’Connor — that  would  be  the  sister  of  T.  P.  O’Connor.  Where  does 
she  live  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  never  met  the  lady.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
her. 

95.255.  Miss  Yates  ? — Yes.  ‘ 

95.256.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  book  called  the  “  Book  of  Kells  ’  ? — I  have 

heard  of  the  “  Book  of  Kells.'’ 

95.257.  Have  you  seen  it? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  have. 

95.258.  Try  and  think  ? — In  fact  I  could  swear  positively  I  never  saw  it. 

95.259.  Where  was  it  kept  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge.  It  is  very  likely 
it  was  a  book  the  ladies  called  that  “  Book  of  Kells.  ’ 

95.260.  Was  there  a  book  of  information  that  came  from  the  ladies? — These  matters 

I  cannot  give  you  any  information  upon. 

95.261.  Think  ? — There  is  no  use  of  my  thinking.  I  tell  you  plainly  I  took  no 
interest,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  in  the  business  of  the  ladies,  nor  in  the  official 

matters.  •  •  u  i  o  at 

95.262.  Did  you  not  yourself  give  information  to  be  recorded  in  some  book  ? — Not 

to  be  recorded.  I  supplied  information  as  to  the  names  of  the  families  who  were 
evicted,  and  the  numbers,  and  the  valuation  of  their  land,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in 
order  that  they  might  get  relief  from  the  Ladies  Land  League. 

95.263.  Miss  Reynolds,  were  you  carrying  on  any  business  before  October  1881 
when  you  joined  the  Ladies  Land  League  ? — I  was  not. 
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95.264.  Were  you  independent? — I  was  not.  I  was  living  with  my  aunt;  on  my 

^^95,265.  Did  you  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne? — I  met  them  both  in  New 
"York* 

95,206.  When  ? — Before  I  came  home — 1885  ;  1  think  it  was  in  April. 

95,267.  When  did  you  go  to  America  ? — 1884;  I  think  July  1884. 

95^,268.  What  time  in  1884?— July. 

95.269.  You  were  then  Mrs.  Kenny  ? — Yes. 

95.270.  Was  your  husband  still  alive  ? — He  was. 

95*271.  Was  he  connected  with  either  of  the  organisations  ? — He  was,  he  was  a  Land 
Leaguer  of  course. 

95.272.  What  branch  of  the  League  ?— Tuilamore. 

95.273.  And  you  went  with  him  to  America  in  May  1884? — In  July  1884. 

95*274.  And  remained  there  for  nearly  a  year  ? — Until  the  folloAving  April. 

95*275^  April  or  May  was  it? — Well  it  may  not  have  been  the  end  of  April — the 

beginning  of  May. 

95,276.  Touring  about,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

95,2771  Had  Mr.  Kenny  any  business  ? — He  was  a  medical  student,  and  he  was  a 
man  in  very  bad  health. 

95,278.  Had  he  any  profession  or  business  ? — He  had  not. 

95*279.  Had  he  any  independent  means  ?— He  had  independent  means,  yes  from  his 

own  family.  i -nr  i  -n 

95,289.  ‘Now  I  want  to  understand  this  ;  you  did  not  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1  rank  Byrne 

until  you  met  them  in  New  York  ?— And  I  only  met  them  once  in  New  York. 

95.281.  Where  was  that?— At  Patrick  Ford’s. 

95.282.  Did  you  know  Patrick  Ford  ? — Yes,  I  knew  Patrick  Ford ;  he  was  a  man  who 

was  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  *  •  -j 

95.283.  Did  you  know  him  before  you  went  to  America? — No,  except  by 

reputation.  . 

95.284.  I  gather  from  your  answer.  Miss  Keynolds,  it  was  your  first  visit  to  America  ? 

— It  was.  .  IP  1  • 

95.285.  How  did  you  come  to  know  Patrick  Ford ;  did  you  introduce  yourself  to  him, 

or  had  you  an  introduction  ? — I  introduced  myself  to  him.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction 

to  him,  I  believe.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  •  x  ^  ^  m 

95.286.  From  whom  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  details. 

95  287.  From  whom  ;  I  have  a  reason,  for  asking  ?  If  the  gentleman  was  in  Court  I 
would  ask  him,  but  I  do  not  see  him. 

95.288.  From  whom  had  you  a  letter  of  introduction? — Well,  I  inll  not  answer 

until  I  ask  permission.  t  i 

95.289.  I  did  not  quite  hear  you? — I  will  not  qnswer  until  1  ask  permission  of  the 

person  who  gave  me  the  letter. 

95.290.  Is  he  one  of  the  members  ? — No  ;  he  is  not  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  am 

thankful  to  say.  ,  i  i  • 

95.291.  One  of  the  persons  w^ho  has  been  in  court  ? — Yes  ;  he  has  been  in  court. 

95.292.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  J.  J.  McOohan  ?— I  never  heard  of  such  a  person, 
95*293.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Forrester  ?— Yes. 

95.294.  You  knew  them  ?— I  met  them  that  evening. 

95.295.  Did  you  know  them  in  Ireland?— I  think  I  met  Mrs.  Forrester  once. 

95^296.  When  ? — At  the  time  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League. 

95*297.  Was  she  connected  with  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can 
tell  you.  I  really  do  not  know. 

95.298.  Try  and  think  ? — It  is  no  use  my  trying  to  think.  I  met  her  in  the  Ladies’ 
Land*  League.  Several  people  went  into  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ;  police  detectives 
Sind  everyone  that  were  not  members  at  all,  so  I  could  not  tell  you  whefhei  she  was 
a  member  or  not.  It  is  probable  she  was. 

95.299.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustine  Ford,  you  know  them  ?— Yes. 

95.300.  Captain  O’Meagher  Condon,  did  you  know  him  ?— Yes. 

95  301.  Was  a  meetino-  held  on  the  20th  April  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Kenny.  There 
was  a  party,  or  meeting  of  persons— I  meaa  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford— a  party 
of  persons  to  meet  you. 
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95.302.  Did  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  make  a  speech  at  that  meeting  in  your  presence  ? _ 

Several  of  those  present  made  speeches. 

95.303.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was  at  that  time  charged  with  being 
connected  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — Yes,  I  know  he  was  charged,  but  I  know 
a  great  many  people  are  charged  who  really  are  not  guilty. 

95.304.  Do  you  know  of  the  martyrs’  meeting  in  New  York — had  you  heard  of  it  ? _ 

I  think  that  was  after  I  came  home. 

95.305.  Come,  Mrs.  Delahunt.  Given  in  1884,  that  is  a  year  before? — I  will  not  be 
addressed  like  that. 

95.306.  You  will  answer  my  question  ? 

{The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  you  Avill  not  allow  it  ? 

95.307.  {The  President.)  i  do  not  see  that  at  present  you  have  any  reason  to 

complain  ?— There  is  no  reason  to  say,  “  Come,  Mrs.  Delahunt.”  That  is  no  way  to 
speak  to  a  lady.  ^ 

95.308.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  you  should  feel  any  cause  of 
complaint  in  my  manner.  I  will  endeavour  to  amend? — Remember,  Irish  ladies  are 
particularly  sensitive. 

95.309.  I  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  saying  anything  the  least  unpleasant  to 
you,  or  anyone  else,  but  to  treat  you  with  extreme  courtesy;  I  must  put  certain 
questions  to  you  ? — I  am  quite  willing  to  answer  any  questions. 

95.310. ^  Do  you  not  know  in  1884,  or  have  you  not  heard,  of  martyrs’  meetings,  or 

of  martyr’s  anniversary  ? — Tell  me  what  month.  ^ 

95.311.  May  1884? — I  was  in  Ireland  in  May  1884. 

95.312.  I  ask  you  whether  you  knew  or'not  of  that  having  taken  place? _ It  is 

possible  I  may  have  read  it, 

95.313.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  occurred  after - ? — Because  reaUy  in  a 

report  of  these  meetings — so  many  meetings  are  occurring— so  many  martyrs’  meetint/s 
—I  cannot  recollect  them  all.  ««<.mgs 

95.314.  Did  you  know  of  this  meeting  in  Patrick  Ford’s  house,  and  Fi  ank  Byrne 
having  taken  part  in  any  meeting  in  America  at  which  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  were 
referred  to  or  celebrated  ? — I  never  gave  it  a  thought. 

95.315.  Did  Frank  Byrne  say  this  in  your  presence : — 

“  With  Mrs.  Kenny’s  permission  I  would  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  Mr. 
“  Ford’s  as  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mrs.  Kenny  is  held  by  the  people  of 
“  Ireland.  In  my  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  I 
“  naturally  became  familiar  with  many  facts  concerning  the  noble  work  being 
“  done  by  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ;  and  I  found  that  on  every  occasion  where 
“  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  was  to  be  done.  Miss  Reynolds  was  to  be 
“  found  in  the  forefront.” 

That  is  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  of  the  2nd  May  1885,  page  10.  Do  you  remember  that  ? 
— It  is  quite  possible — Yes,  I  recollect  it. 

95.316. 

“  Captain  0‘Meagher  Condon  said  that  he  highly  and  warmly  appreciated  the 
“  generous  and  devoted  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Kenny  to  alleviate  the  suffering's 
“  caused  by  landlord  evictions  in  Ireland.” 

I  dare  say  you  remember  that  ? — Yes. 

95.317. 

“  Arthur  M.  Forrester  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  adding  his  mite  to  the 
“  well-deserved  tribute  of  praise  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Kenny.  From  villao-e  to 
“  village,  from  cabin  to  cabin,  she  rode  ahead  of  the  flying  column  of  peelers  and 
“  dragoons,^  cheering  the  despondent,  warning  the  wavering,  threatenino-  the 
“  cowardly.”  ^ 

Do  you  remember  that  being  said  ?— It  was  said,  and  I  may  have  done  those  things 
on  my  own  account.  I  never  had  orders  to  do  them,  but  it  is  quite  possible  I  may 
have  done  them  on  my  own  account.  ^ 

95.318. 

There  was  no  time  for  Miss  Reynolds  to  lose.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
inmates  of  the  next  cabin  they  proposed  to  visit  should  be  forewarned,  should 
be  told  that  they  would  be  aided  in  their  struggle  against  landlordism  and 
“  sternly  instructed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  pay  no  rent.” 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Forrester  saying  that  ?— Yes. 
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95.319. 

“  So  over  a  fence,  across  a  ditch,  through  dirty,  muddy,  ploughed  fields, 
“  scrambling  through  hedges,  and  wading  through  bogs,  went  Miss  Reynolds,  and 
“  when  the  horse  and  foot  arrived  at  their  destination,  they  found  to  their  sorrow 
“  that  she  had  been  before  them,  and  that  their  forced  march  was  all  for 
“  nothing.” 

Does  that  substantially  represent  what  was  said  ? — I  think  so. 

95.320.  It  does  represent,  does  it  not,  a  fair  description  of  what  was  said  ? — Pretty 
fair. 

95.321.  Of  the  work  you  were  engaged  in  ? — Pretty  fair. 

95.322.  Now  let  us  just  go  back  to  this :  “  Threatening  the  cowardly.”  Did  you 
not  on  many  occasions  in  the  autumn  of  1881  and  1882  threaten  persons  who  had 
expressed  their  intention  to  pay  their  rent  ? — I  do  not  really  believe  I  did.  On  my 
own  account  I  may  have  told  them  they  should  not  have  paid  rent  under  these 
circumstances. 

95.323.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  you  said  you  did  upon  your  own  account  ? — I 
never  had  orders.  That  is  one  thing  certain. 

95.324.  I  will  come  to  the  question  of  orders  directly.  “  Threatening  the  cowardly.” 
What  did  you  understand  by  the  “cowardly”? — By  tii.e -cowardly,  those  who  would 
not  stand  by  their  fellow  countrymen,  I  suppose. 

95.325.  Those  who  having  money  to  pay  paid? — Would  not  stand  by  their  poorer 
neighbours,  I  suppose  that  is, 

95.326.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  who  having  got  the  money  to  pay  their  rent  were 
willing  to  pay  ? — Some  were  and  some  were  not. 

95.327.  Those  you  understood  by  the  cowardly  ?• — Quite  possible. 

95.328.  When  Mr.  Forrester  suggested  of  you  that  laudable  act,  for  which  you  had 
been  well  deserving  of  the  tribute  of  praise,  “  of  cheering  the  despondent,  warning  the 

wavering,  threatening  the  cowardly,”  tell  me  what  you  understood  by  it  ? — I  did 
not  pay  much  attention.  I  was  used  to  that  sort  of  big  talk.  It  was  merely  a 
rhetorical  flourish.  I  did  not  mind  that. 

.95,329. 

“  It  was  necessary  that  the  inmates  of  the  next  cabin  they  proposed  to  visit 
should  be  forewarned,  should  be  told  that  they  would  be  aided  in  their  struggle 
■“  against  landlordism ;  and  sternly  instructed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  pay  no 
“  rent.” 

. — I  fancy  I  did  not  do  it  sternly. 

95.330.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  there  were  no  stern  instructions  ? — I  think  J  may 
safely  say  that. 

95.331.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  there  was  no  warning  as  to  what  would  happen 
to  them? — Never,  I  can  swear  solemnly  I  never  made  any  remark  of  that  sort  to  any 
tenant. 

95.332.  No  warning  ? — No,  never. 

95.333.  “  Warning  the  wavering”  ? — Am  I  accountable  for  what  men  say  of  me  ? 

95.334.  This  statement  is  made  in  your  presence  ? — I  was  not  going  to  stand  up  and 
contradict  it. 

95.335.  I  understand  this  gives  a  fair  description  of  the  work  you  were  engaged  in  ? 
— Yes,  but  certainly  I  did  not  threaten  anyone  with  outrage  if  they  did  pay  their  rent. 
Of  that  I  am  perfectly  certain. 

95.336.  Were  you  at  any  place  with  Mr.  Redmond  ? — Mr.  Redmond  ?  No,  I  am 
.quite  sure  I  was  not. 

95.337.  Never  ? — Mr.  Redmond,  no,  I  do  not  think  so.  In  fact,  I  am  quite  certain  I 
never  did. 

95.338.  On  no  occasion  ? — On  on  occasion. 

95.339.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  going  back  for  a  moment.  I  have  not  got  the  exact 
dates  I  wish  to  put  to  you.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  prior  to  May  of  1885, 
you  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  being  present  at  the  martyrs’  meeting 
of  the  2nd  July  1883  ? — L  may  have  heard  it,  but  it  made  no  impression  on  my  mind, 

95.340.  The  Brady  .anniversary  pf  the  14th  of  May  1884  ?— ^I  never  paid  very  much 
attention  to  it. 

95.341.  Do  I  understand  it  would  make  no  diflerence  to  your  being  in  company  with 
these  persons,  and  being  -  paid  by  these  persons,  if  you  knew  they  had  been  parties  to 
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such  a  thing  as  the  Brady  anniversary  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  looked  upon  Brady 
as  a  man  who  was  duped.  I  am  sure  he  was  a  man  who  suffered  for  his  love  of 
country,  and  who  was  made  a  fool  of  by  others. 

95.342.  Whether  a  fool  or  not,  do  I  understand  it  would  make  no  difference  in 
your  mind  whether  this  eulogium  was  parsed  on  you  was  passed  by  a  man  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  New  York  Brady  anniversary  on  the  14th  of  May  1886  ? — You 
would  not  expect  me  to  find  fault  with  any  guests  as  a  hostess. 

95.343.  That  is  your  explanation,  is  it? — Well,  I  should  think  so. 

95.344.  Now,  if  you  please,  did  you  keep  any  note  of  any  money  you  received? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

95.345.  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  it  was  altogether? — I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea. 

95.346.  Did  it  go  to  hundreds  ? — So  far  as  I  am  supposed  to  receive  myself  it  was 
not  SOI. 

95.347.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  own  remuneration? — I  tell  you  I  have  no  head 
for  business  matters  or  for  figures,  and  I  never  keep  accounts,  except  our  own  house¬ 
hold  accounts. 

95.348.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  the  amount  of  money  you  received  ? — No,  I  think  1 
know  the  lady  who  has  my  Kerry  expenses.  I  think  I  could  produce  them  if  you 
wish  to  see  them. 

95.349.  What  is  her  name  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  her  name,  but  I 
will  ask  her  for  them. 

95.350.  What  is  the  total  amount  I  may  take  roughly  of  your  expenses.  I  will  ask 
first  how  l©ng  did  you  continue  working  for  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — I  joined  it  at 
the  end  of  October. 

95.351.  1881  ? — And  I  think  up  to  August — wherever  the  Ladies’  Land  League  was 
disbanded. 

95.352.  October  1881  to  August  1882  ? — Yes,  or  September. 

95.353.  Now  it  is  fair  to  say  to  you,  during  part  of  that  time  a  charge  was  brought 
against  you  and  you  declined  to  give  bail.  A  part  of  that  time  therefore  you  were 
not  going  about  ? — I  was  one  month  in  prison  and  I  was  a  week  in  prison. 

95.354.  That  I  will  come  to  presently — that  was  December  26th  ? — Christmas  Eve 
1885  I  went  to  prison. 

95.355.  A  month  from  that  ? — Yes. 

95.356.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  of  what  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Ladies’  Land 
League  was  during  that  period  ? — Not  the  remotest. 

95.357.  Never  took  any  trouble  to  inquire  ? — No,  never  took  the  slightest  interest  in 
this  matter. 

95.358.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  which  came  from  the  same 
source — from  Mr.  Davitt. 

“  Providing  for  coercion  prisoners  and  ordinary  law  prisoners  from  December 
“  26th,  1881,  to  date  (the  date  is  apparently  August  1882  already  referred  to), 
“  21,637^.  16s.  4c?.” 

Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  any  part  of  that  expenditure  ? — I  had  the  expenses 
going  over  the  country — there  were  hotel  expenses  and  car  hire,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

95.359.  I  am  speaking  of  money  you  paid  ?— That  is  aU  the  money  I  paid,  the  hotel 
expenses  and  car-drivers. 

95.360.  Nothing  else? — Nothing  else;  or  to  evicted  tenants;  I  may  have  paid 
evicted  tenants  or  labourers. 

95.361.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  ordinary  law  prisoners? — No,  I  had  no  connexion 
with  that  part  of  the  business  at  all. 

95.362.  Did  you  send  the  names  of  ordinary  law  prisoners  who  had  received  the 
money  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

95.363. 

“  Ordinary  law  prisoners,  catering  fiom  December  26th,  1881,  to  date, 
“  1,603/.  12.y.  !(?.” 

— It  was  a  sustentation  fund  made  up  and  the  ladies  arranged  it. 

95.364.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  that  ? — No,  I  had  not ;  we  managed  our 
business  verv  well ;  each  lady  had  separate  work. 

95.365. 

“  Legal  costs  :  Pay  Ladies’  Land  League  1,508/.  17s.  7d.” 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  that  ? — I  think  not. 
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95.366.  Do  you  know  where  the  books  of  the  Ladies’ Land  League  are  ? — ^Very 
likely  in  the  waste-paper  basket  or  on  the  fire. 

95.367.  Where  is  the  waste-paper  basket  ? — I  suppose  burnt  or  the  paper  burnt. 

95.368.  Do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  whatever  about  the  basket.  I 
merely  say  I  think  they  were  all  torn  up. 

95.369.  When  do  you  say  they  were  torn  up  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  they  tore 
up  the  papers  after  the  Ladies’  Land  League  was  dissolved. 

95.370.  On  whose  , information  do  you  say  they  were  torn  up  1 — Well,  only  what  I 
would  consider  the  right  thing  to  do  myself.  I  would  not  care  to  be  surrounded  by 
waste  paper  myself. 

95.371.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  In  the  month  of  December  1881  were  dry- 
sheath  Ladies’  Land  League  books  started  ? — I  do  not  really  know  what  you  mean. 

95.372.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  statement.  Well  founded  or  not,  it  comes  from 
the  “Irish  World  ”  of  the  28th  December  1881  : — 

“  The  books  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  have  been  duplicated  ” - 

It  is  the  “Irish  World,”  the  7th  January  1882,  under  date  “Dublin,  28th  December 
1881  ” 

“  The  books  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  have  been  duplicated  and  everything 
“  is  arranged  to  carry  on  the  work,  no  matter  who  is  arrested  at  the  meetings.” 
Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? — I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

95.373.  Can  you  tell  me  which  of  the  ladies  whose  names  I  have  put  to  you  would 
be  the  persons  who  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  books  ? — Well,  I  suppose  the 
treasurer  would  have  something  to  do  with  the  books. 

95.374.  Anybody  else  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  took  no  interest  in  the  office  work. 
I  was  very  little  in  the  office  in  O’Connell  Street,  very  seldom.  I  have  not  brains 
enough  for  that  sort  of  work. 

95.375.  Do  I  understand  you  yourself  never  saw  the  books? — I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that.  I  certainly  never  saw  the  inside  of  them.  I  never  took  the  trouble  of 
looking. 

95.376.  And  you  do  not  know  if  they  are  destroyed,  when  they  were  destroyed,  and 
by  whom  ? — No,  I  took  no  interest,  as  I  tell  you,  in  them,  but  I  suppose  they  were  in 
use  to  keep,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  world  might  see  the  books  of  the  Ladies’  Land 
League. 

95.377.  You  see,  unless  you  said  the  inside  of  them  you  could  hardly  say - ? — 

Oh,  still  I  can  understand  what  had  to  be  put  on  them ;  nothing  except  to  keep  their 
accounts. 

95.378.  You  mentioned  Miss  Lynch  having  gone  to  Spain.  When  did  she  go  to 
Spain  ? — I  do  not  know.  E/eally  Miss  Lynch  may  not  be  in  Spain.  I  am  giving  you 
my  impression. 

95.379.  You  told  me,  I  believe  she  is  in  Spain.  You  do  not  know  when  she  went  ? 
— I  do  not. 

95.380.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  organisation  before  you  joined  it  at 
all  ? — No,  I  simply  joined  it  by  way  of  protest  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested. 

95.381.  Where  did  you  first  go  ? — To  Longford. 

95.382.  Who  with  ? — By  myself. 

95.383.  Nobody  else  ? — No. 

95.384.  Did  anybody  visit  Longford  with  you  ? — No. 

95.385.  Did  you  visit  Longford  more  than  once  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

95.386.  How  long  were  you  at  Longford  ? — A  week,  I  think. 

95.387.  "What  did  you  do  at  Longford  ? — What  did  I  do  at  Longford  ?  I  did  several 
things. 

95.388.  What  did  you  do  in]  connexion  with  the  organisation  ? — What  did  I  do  ? 
Well,  I  really  do  not  know,  I  suppose  I  got  a  list  of  those  persons  about  to  be  evicted, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

95.389.  It  is  not  a  question  of  “  suppose  ;  ”  try  and  think,  as  near  as  you  can,  what 
you  did  at  Longford  ? — I  believe  I  did  do  that ;  I  got  the  names  of  families,  I  suppose, 
about  to  be  evicted. 

95.390.  In  Longford  ? — Yes. 
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95.391.  Do  you  remember  t‘be  estate  which  that  was  on  ? — I  really  do  not  think  I  do, 
perhaps  it  was  Granard’s  estate  ;  I  think  there  was  some  man  named  O’Connor  as  an 
agent,  Matthew  Weld  O’Connor. 

95.392.  Did  you  hold  any  meetings  in  Longford  ? — No. 

95.393.  That  was  your  first  visit,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  children’s 
meeting. 

95.394.  May  I  take  it  in  substance,  that  all  you  did  in  Longford  was  holding  a 
children’s  meeting  ? — I  think  that  was  about  all. 

95.395.  That  you  state  ? — I  think  so. 

95.396.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  anything  you  did,  except  hold  a  children’s 
meeting  ? — That  is  about  all. 

95.397.  Did  you  at  any  time  go  to  Loughrea? — No,  I  never  was  in  Loughrea. 

95.398.  Never  in  your  life? — I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  in  county  Galway. 

35.399.  You  never  were  in  Galway  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

95.400.  Where  did  you  go  after  Loughrea,  did  you  go  to  Carlow  ? — No,  I  never  was 
in  Carlow. 

95.401.  You  were  not  in  county  Carlow  at  all? — Never. 

95.402.  I  will  put  it  to  you  ;  what  places  were  you  in  after  you  went  to  Longford  ? — 
I  am  not  very  certain,  I  know  I  was  in  county  Waterford,  yes,  I  think  I  went  to 
Waterford. 

95.403.  Who  were  you  with  at  Waterford? — I  was  there  at  an  hotel. 

95.404.  I  mean,  did  you  go  alone  ? — ^Yes,  I  went  alone. 

95.405.  Was  Mrs.  Moore  with  you  there? — She  was  not. 

95.406.  When  did  Mrs.  Moore  first  go  about  with  you  ? — I  met  Mrs.  Moore  on  one 
occasion. 

95.407.  When  was  that? — In  Castletown  Bere. 

95.408.  That  was  in  December  1881,  I  think? — Yes. 

95.409.  Between  October  and  December  1881,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
your  visit  to  Castletown  Bere,  which  I  am  coming  to  shortly,  was  in  December 
1881  ? — Either  at  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December  ;  I  never  keep 
dates. 

95.410.  Try  and  give  me  what  places  you  were  at  between  your  visit  to  Longford 
in  October  and  Castletown  Bere  in  December  ?— Waterford,  some  parts  of  Waterford, 
that  is  all. 

95.411.  What  did  you  do  in  Waterford  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did  very  much. 

95.412.  Can  you  remember  what  you  did  ? — I  suppose  the  usual  thing,  I  got  the 
names  of  tenants  about  to  be  evicted,  and  tenants  who  had  been  evicted. 

95.413.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  was  what  your  business  in  Waterford 
was? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  it  was. 

95.414.  Nothing  else? — No. 

95.415.  But  getting  the  names  of  evicted  tenants? — That  is  really  what  it  was. 

95.416.  Solely  ? — I  think  so,  in  fact  I  am  sure. 

95.417.  Tenants  who  had  been  evicted  ? — Or  about  to  be  evicted. 

95.418.  I  want  to  get  clearly  about  the  dates  ;  when  did  you  visit  Kerry  ? — I  think 
it  was  after  I  came  out  of  prison. 

95.419.  What,  before  Castletown  ? — No,  I  went  from  Waterford  to  Castletown. 

95.420.  I  wish  to  avoid  giving  you  more  trouble  than  I  can  help.  The  two  places 
you  referred  to  before  Castletown  were  Longford  and  Waterford  ;  is  that  correct? — 
That  is  correct. 

95.421.  And  beyond  a  children’s  meeting,  and  possibly  getting  the  names  of  evicted 
tenants,  you  cannot  tell  me  what  you  did  at  Lon^ord? — No,  I  think  not. 

95.422.  Were  you  quite  alone ;  Mr.  Redmond  was  not  with  you  at  Waterford  ?  No, 
I  met  Mr.  Redmond  once  in  Dublin. 

95.423.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Redmond  by  the  name  of  Mondred  ? — No. 

95.424.  Did  you  know  a  person  named  Mondred  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

95.425.  At  any  time? — At  any  time. 

95.426.  Coming  to  Castletown  did  you  happen  to  know  what  had  oeen  the  condition 
of  the  Castletown  Bere  district  until  you  came  to  Castletown  Bere  ? — Yes. 

95.427.  It  is  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — In  West  Cork. 

95.428.  Was  Mrs.  Moore  there,  or  did  you  meet  her  there  ? — I  met  Mrs.  Moore  going 
to  an  eviction,  or  coming  from  an  eviction. 
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95.429.  I  understand  the  view  you  expressed  to  the  President  with  regard  to  these 
-evictions  was  that  they  were  the  worst  crimes  in  Ireland  ? — I  did. 

95.430.  Worse  than  murder  ? — I  think  they  are  a  sort  of  legalised  murder,  in  many 
cases  people  have  died  outside  their  homes. 

95.431.  Are  you  able  to  tell  my  Lords  at  all  the  condition  of  crime  in  Castletown 
Bere  district  before  you  went  there  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  crime  in  Castletown 
either  before  or  after ;  there  were  very  poor  people  there,  and  a  poor  spirited  people.  I 
think  poverty  and  tyranny  keeps  them  like  that. 

95.432.  They  would  not  show  fight  of  any  kind  ? — I  do  not  suppose  they  would,  they 
were  so  poor. 

95.433.  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  up  to  the  time  of  your  visit  in  December 
1881  there  was  no  agrarian  crime  in  Castletown? — I  never  heard  of  an  agrarian 
crime  in  Castletown  at  any  time. 

95.434.  Then,  so  far  as  your  opinion  goes,  the  suggestion  I  make  to  you  is  correct, 
that  up  to  that  time  there  was  none  ? — None  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

95.435.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Castletown  Bere  district;  I  am  speaking  of  the  country 
round.  My  suggestion  is  that  up  to  this  time  there  was  no  crime,  and  I  understand 
that  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

95.436.  Did  you  hold  any  meetings  in  Castletown? — No,  I  did  not  hold  any 
meetings  in  Castletown.  I  went  to  one  or  two  evictions,  because  it  was  after  that  that 
I  was  imprisoned. 

95.437.  Did  you  address  the  people  ? — No,  j  am  not  an  orator,  I  never  went  in  for 
speech  making. 

95.438.  Did  you  on  more  than  one  occasion  address  the  people  at  evictions,  or  after 
evictions  ? — No,  I  may  have  spoken  to  the  tenant  about  to  be  evicted,  and  in  that  case 
of  Ockabra  for  which  I  was  sent  to  Cork  gaol,  the  woman  spoke  Irish  which 
unfortunately  I  do  not  understand. 

95,439-  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  on  the  23rd  December  1881  you  were  convicted 
for  something  you  had  done  or  said  ? — Or  not  done. 

95.440.  Done,  said,  or  not  done,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in  that  way,  down  at  Castletown 
Bere  ? — In  Castletown  Bere,  yes. 

95.441.  You  were  ordered  to  be  held  to  bail  for  good  behaviour,  I  think? _ Yes. 

95.442.  Did  you  decline  to  give  bail  for  good  behaviour  ?— I  declined,  because  I 
considered  my  behaviour  had  always  been  good. 

95.443.  .A  nd  you  went  to  prison  instead  ? — I  went  to  prison  instead. 

^  95,444.  Where  were  you  between  the  time  you  first  went  to  Castletown  and  the  23rd  ; 
did  you  remain  in  the  district  ? — No. 

95.445.  Are  you  sure  ? — Did  I  remain  in  the  district  ? 

95.446.  Yes  ? — After  I  got  the  summons,  I  think  the  first  summons  was  for  con¬ 
spiracy,  that  would  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  no  jury  in  Ireland  would  send  me  to  prison 
for  that  offence,  so  the  summons  was  altered  and  amended  which  gave  the  magistrate 
power  to  do  what  he  liked. 

95.447.  I  take  your  answer  about  the  jury  ? — I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you.  I  went 
up  to  Dublin  immediately  after  that,  and  I  had  to  come  down  again  to  Castletown  for 
the  second  trial. 

95.448.  I  am  referring  to  the  interval  ? — I  think  I  was  in  Limerick,  at  a  place  called 
Doone ;  I  stopped  with  the  parish  priest. 

95.449.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  the  first  occasion  on  which  you  were  present  at 
evictions  was  the  1st  December  1881  ? — I  told  you  I  do  not  remember  dates ;  the  most 
important  facts  of  my  life  I  do  not  remember. 

95.450.  Was  it  about  three  weeks  before  your  conviction  ? — Before  my  imprisonment  ? 

95.451.  Yes? — Yes,  about  that. 

95.452.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  named  Patrick  Neil  down  in  that  distriot  ? _ No,  I 

never  heard. 

95.453.  Patrick  Neil,  who  had  paid  his  rent  ?— Patrick  Neil  ?  No,  I  never  heard  of 
Patrick  Neil.  The  only  man  that  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  was  this  Patrick 
Murphy,  of  Ockabra. 

95.454.  Did  you  hear  of  Patrick  Harrington  ?— There  are  ever  so  manv  Harringtons 

about  that  part  of  the  world.  ° 

95.455.  Did  you  hear  of  Daniel  Sullivan  ?— Daniel  Sullivan  ?  I  do  not  know. 

E  4 
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95,456.  Did  you  hear  of  Isaac  Waller  ?— I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  very  rare  name 

down  there.  I  do  not  remember  it.  .  j-  ^  i  £4.  ^ 

95  457  Did  you  hear  of  anything  happening  to  them  immediately  after  your 

presence  therfe  ?— No,  I  never  heard  of  anything  happening  in  Castletown. 

^  95  458.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  district,  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  pnor  to  your 
soini  down  there  was  no  crime  at  all ;  are  you  aware  whether  or  not  in  that  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  the  four  or  five  days  following  your  presence  there,  whatever  it  may 
be,^thero  were  four  agrarian  outrages  ?— I  have  never  even  heard  of  the  outrages  until 

YOU  hear  of  Patrick  Neil’s  hay  being  burnt  ?-He  may  have  burnt  it 
himskf.  ‘l  never  heard  of  it.  The  police  may  have  burmt  it ;  it  is  usual  in  Ireland_ 

95.460.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  police  burnt  it  ?— I  have  not  even  heard  of  it,  I  do 

not  know  anything  about  this  particular  man.  ,  .  ,  .or  -l  a  f 

95.461.  Did  you  hear  of  Patrick  Harrington  s  turf  being  burnt?— I  never  heard  of 

Mr.  Harrinsfton  or  his  turf.  or 

95  462  Did  vou  hear  of  Daniel  Sullivan’s  hay  being  burnt .  I  never  did. 

95’, 463'.  Did  you  hear  of  Isaac  Waller’s  fence  being  tom  down  ?— No,  I  never  heard 

^^95464.^  pul^this  to  you - ?— I  solemnly  say  I  never  heard  of  those  things  until  I 

heard  of  them  from  you.  i  -i:  4.1, 

95  465.  I  put  this  to  you,  in  what  way  did  you  address  any  people,  if  you  thoug  t 

they  were  going  to  pay  their  rent  ?— That  all  depends  on  the  time,  while  the  No-Rent 
Manifesto  Ls  in  v^ue-you  must  remember  that  was  to  pay  no  rent  to  a  certain 

time— I  may  have  told  them  to  pay  no  rent.  ^  ISRI  ?_ 

95,466.  The  No-Rent  Manifesto  was  published,  as  we  knew,  in  October  looi  . 

"«r 

95  467  I  am  asking  you  about  December  1881  ;  are  you  quite  sure  that  w'hen  you 
were’ down  in  Castletown  Bere  you  did  not  say  anything  to  the  people  about  not 
paying  rent  then  ?— It  is  quite  possible  I  may  have  told  Patrick  Murphy  not  to  pay 

^^95^468.  Anybody  else?— No,  I  do  not  remember  anybody  else  at  all. 

95^469.  How  many  days  were  you  there  ? — Not  very  many. 

95’, 470.  Ten  days, ‘were  you  not  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  tLo 

95.471.  Try  and  think? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  very  shortly  after*  I  went  there  the 
summons  came,  and  I  left  the  place. 

95.472.  I  put  it  to  you  five  or  six,  or  ten  days  before  that  you  were  sent  ?  I  do  not 

thinkl  was.  i  >  t  4-1,*  i 

95  473  Where  did  you  stay  ?— At  the  hotel— Mrs.  Murphy  s,  1  think.  _ 

95’474  I  put  it  to  you  as  the  fact  that,  while  you  were  there  in  that  immediate 

neighbourhood  did  not  three  or  four  of  these  agrarian  outrages  take  place  ?— I  have 

told  yon  I  never  had  heard  of  those  outrages  until  this  moment. 

95  475.  That  you  are  quite  sure  of  ? — That  I  can  swear  to.  ^  , 

95  476  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  persons  whom  you  did  advise  not  to  paj 
their’ rents  at  that  time  down  there  ?-No,  except  Patrick  Murphy.  I  may  have  advised 

^''95  477.  Can  you  explain  to  my  Lord  what  a  gentle  warning  would  be  ?-^^ell,  I 
may  ’have  told  them  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  their  country  not  to  pay ;  that  was  all. 
9^5,478.  Did  you  tell  them  that  anything  would  happen  to  them  ?.-No,  never. 

95^479  Are  you  quite  sure  you  stopped  there  ? — Yes. 

95480*.  Anything  like  threatening  about  being  cowardly  would  not  occur  to  you  . 

your  conviction  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  ‘tat  the  windo^  0^ 
the  district  inspector  were  broken,  I  think  it  ^^s  Inspector  MaxwelK-les  I  ^ 
Inspector  Maxwell,  he  was  a  man  exceedingly  courteous  to  me  whenever  I  me  . 

95  482.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Irish  Constabulary  would 
be  ?— No,  not  the  Irish  Constabulary,  not  all  of  them,  but  the  inspectors  as  a  rule. 

95,483.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Inspector  Maxwell’s  windows  ’"'^re 
broken  the  night  after  your  conviction? — I  think  I  heard  of  his  win  ows  o 

broken. 
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95.484.  He  had  been  popular  in  the  district  before  had  he  not? — Well,  I  do  not  think 
I  made  him  unpopular. 

95.485.  You  never  heard  of  him  being  unpopular  before  that  ?— I  never  heard  of  the 
man  before  that,  I  must  confess  I  feel  rather  ashamed  to-day  to  say  that  I  did  not 
even  know  where  Castletown  Bere  was  until  I  went  there. 

95.486.  How  did  you  come  to  find  out  Cas  jletown  Bere  ? — By  askinsf,  by  the  railwav 

guides,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  ^ 

95.487.  If  you  never  knew  of  it,  how  did  you  come  to  hear,  or  know  of  it? — By  the 

ladies  of  course  I  heard  of  it.  ^ 

95.488.  What  ladies  ? — The  ladies  of  the  Land  League. 

95.489.  Who  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  who. 

95.490.  Somebody  from  the  committee  sent  you  doAvn  as  an  emissary  ? — Probably. 

95.491.  To  strengthen  the  backs  of  the  people  ?— Not  to  strengthen  the  backs. 

95.492.  What  to  do  ?  When  persons  were  evicted,  to  get  their  names,  and  get  them 
relief,  to  see  they  would  not  suffer  or  die  on  the  roadside,  which  was  the  case  before 
the  Land  League  was  started. 

95.493.  But  if  they  paid  their  rent  they  would  not  be  evicted  ? — How  could  they  nay 
their  rent ;  you  do  not  know  the  place ;  it  is  all  stones  and  such  like. 

95.494.  How  was  it  you  could  tell  the  people  not  to  pay  their  rents  ? — I  tell  you  I 
am  not  certain  that  I  told  them  not  to  pay  their  rents.  I  would  tell  tenants  not  to  pay 

^  always  been  too  cowardly,  the  farmers  in  Ireland. 

^  95,495.  Have  you  at  various  times  and  places  told  people  not  to  pay  rent? — Possibly 

95.496.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  in  January  or  Februarv  1882  there  were 
in  Castletown,  Bere  district,  something  like  15  or  20  agrarian,  outrages  ? — I  never  even 

xlSRPU.  or 

96.497.  Did  you  take  no  more  interest  in  the  Castletown  Bere  district  ^ _ No  Ido 

not  think  so.  ’ 

95.498.  Left  it  alone  ? — Yes. 

95  499.  Did  anybody  look  after  the  poor  tenants?-!  never  heard  anything  more 

“tV  ^  ™  jail— how  could  I  look  after  that? 

_ Yes  amount  to  this,  that  you  went  down  to  a  place  you  never  heard  of  before? 

Y^95,501.  You  went  down  on  the  instructions  of  some  ladies  of  the  Land  League?— 

95.502.  And  for  something  you  did  down  there  you  were  prosecuted  ?— I  believe  so. 
Herbert  Gladstone  committed  the  very  same  offence,  and  nothing  was  done  to 

95.503.  Assuming  that  people  were  cautioned— I  will  use  a  mild  word— “  mildly 
warned  against  paying  their  rent,  and  had  afterwards  paid  it,  do  you  think  it  would 

V  of  ftie  adjoining  people  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

95,504  You  think  such  a  thing  as  outraging  a  person  for  not  paying  his  rent  has  not 

to"  fVr'tht  tutTo“  I 

were  you  in  prison  the 

Ballaghadereen?— I  went  to  Dublin. 

95.507.  Did  you  remain  there  long,  or  walk  to  Ballaghadereen  ?— I  do  not  think  I 
i^o^ediately.  I  am  not  sure.  I  have  been  to  Ballaghadereen. 

95.508.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  pry  into  your  private  affairs,  but  I  do  wish  to 
ask  you  with  regard  to  cer  am  movements  of  yours  as  to  which  I  have  information 
which  I  am  bound  to  put  to  you  in  reference  to  the  statements  I  made.  wD 
vas  the  next  place,  after  you  came  out  of  prison,  which  you  went  to  on  Ladies  Land 
League  business  ?— I  am  not  sure  I  have  been  to  Kerry. 

95.509.  Is  Ballaghadereen  in  Kerry  ? — No. 

95.510.  Where  was  it?— Between  Mayo  and  Sligo. 

95.511.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  went  to  Ballao-liarlArpPTi  nr.  T  t 

‘t,';7aw%Ts.S^  oppose  it  was,  but  I  d.d  uothiug  at  Bii:?h"a! 

^  0“  Land  League 

E  55696.— Et.  109.  t. 
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95,613.  What  Land  League  business  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

95.514.  Were  there  any  threats  of  evictions  on  the  Guinness  property? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  I  went  down  to  that  part  of  the  country  to  investigate  a  branch  of 
the  Land  League. 

95.515.  Of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — I  think  so. 

95.516.  Or  the  other  Land  League  ? — I  believe  there  were  some  members  paying 
themselves  instead  of  paying  the  tenants. 

95.517.  And  you  were  sent  down  to  investigate  some  alleged  misappropriation  of  the 
funds  ? — I  was. 

95.518.  Did  you  go  alone  ? — I  did. 

95.519.  At  Ballaghadereen,  did  you  happen  to  meet  Mr.  Mondred  ? — No. 

95.520.  Are  you  sure  ? — Quite  sure. 

95.521.  Did  you  go  to  a  place  called  Higginstown? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  In  fact 
I  have  no  recollection  of  Higginstown. 

95.522.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  giving  your  evidence  upon  oath  before  my 
Lords,  that  on  none  of  the  occasions  at  the  early  period  of  1882  were  you  accompanied 
by  Mr.  William  Redmund  ? — Never. 

95.523.  Nor  met  him? — Never.  I  met  Mr.  Eedmund  but  I  never  was  in  company 
with  him.  I  think  I  met  him  in  Dublin  ouce,  and  I  also  met  him  at  the  Boston 
Convention. 

95.524.  At  Dublin  and  at  the  Boston  Convention  ? — That  was  all. 

95.525.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Quite  sure. 

95.526.  I  take  that  account  from  you.  Did  you  happen  to  meet  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — I 
never  saw  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

95.527.  Did  you  meet  Father  Murphy  ? — I  met  several  Father  Murphies. 

95.528.  Did  you  meet  a  Father  Murphy  in  the  early  part  of  1882  ? — Let  me  see.  I 
know  a  Father  Murphy  of  Tullamore,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  met  him  at  that 
time. 

95.529.  Did  you  on  or  shortly  after  the  occasion  at  Ballaghadereen  meet  a  person 
passing  by  the  name  of  Murphy? — Never.  I  think  the  only  priest  I  met  at 
Ballaghadereen  was  Father  O’Hara. 

95.530.  Do  you  know  P.  J.  Sheridan  by  sight? — I  never  saw  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

95.531.  Then  P.  J.  Sheridan  conveys  no  meaning  to  you  ? — No  meaning  whatever. 

95.532.  Did  you  hear  of  Father  Murphy  in  connection  with  Land  League  work  ? — 
Never. 

95.533.  I  mean  that  conveys  no  meaning  to  your  mind  whatever? — None  what¬ 
ever. 

95.534.  At  any  time  did  you  go  to  Broughal  Castle,  King’s  County  ? — Yes,  I  was 
in  Broughal  Castle  once. 

95.535.  When  was  that  ? — In  March  or  April. 

95.536.  Before,  or  after,  your  visit  to  Kerry  ? — After. 

95.537.  Then,  if  you  please,  I  will  take  your  visit  to  Kerry  first.  What  places  did 
you  visit  in  Kerry  ? — Tralee,  Castleisland,  Knocknagoshel,  Rathmore. 

95.538.  I  am  quoting  from  the  “  Irishman  ”  of  the  4th  March.  It  is  headed  : — 

“  Anna  Reynolds  in  Kerry.  The  ‘  Irishman  ’  of  this  date  states  that  Anna 
“  Reynolds  has  just  visited  Rathmore,  Rossleigh,  Cahirciveen,  Tralee,  Castleisland, 
“  Knocknagoshel,  and  Brosna.” 

Is  that  correct  ? — Yes. 

95.539.  Was  it  a  tour? — Yes,  I  have  been  to  all  those  places. 

95.540.  And  did  you  go  to  all  those  places  in  the  beginning  of  March  or  February, 
I  believe  1882  ? — I  suppose  about  that  time. 

95.541.  Who  did  you  go  with  there  ? — I  always  went  by  myself  everywhere. 

95.542.  But  did  you  meet  anybody  there  ? — Of  course  1  met  people  there. 

95.543.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  people  you  met  there  ? — No,  several  evicted 
tenants ;  I  really  could  not  tell  you  their  names. 

95.544.  Do  you  represent  in  all  these  places  you  met  evicted  tenants  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so,  or  nearly  all  evicted  tenants,  or  tenants  about  to  be  evicted. 

95.545.  Let  us  keep  the  two  things  distinct.  Will  you  tell  me  any  of  these  places 
where  you  will  pledge  your  word  that  you  met  evicted  tenants  ? — Yes,  in  Castleisland 
I  met  evicted  tenants. 

95.546.  On  whose  estate  ? — Herbert’s,  I  think. 
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95.547.  Anywhere  else  ? — I  forget. 

95.548.  Be  careful,  if  you  will,  kindly,  before  you  answer.  Was  there  anywhere  else, 
in  March  or  February  1882,  that  you  met  evicted  tenants  ? — It  must  be  evicted  tenants 
I  met.  I  really  could  not  give  you  the  names. 

95.549.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  places.  I  have  a  reason  for  putting  it  to  you. 
Tell  me  about  places  where  you  can  pledge  your  word  in  February  1882  you  went  to 
meet  evicted  tenants.  I  will  call  your  Lordships’  attention  in  a  moment  to  pages 
1043  and  1044.  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Delahunt,  to  tell  me  any  place  in  which  you  met,  or 
went  to  meet,  evicted  tenants  besides  Castleisland  ? — I  think  in  Killarney,  I  met  Mrs. 
Murphy  who  had  been  evicted,  and  several  times  prosecuted  for  taking  possession  of 
her  house. 

95.550.  I  do  not  think  Killarney  was  one  of  the  places  referred  to,  but  I  will  take 
your  answer  as  to  that.  Did  you  go  to  Killarney  as  well  then  ? — I  did. 

95.551.  I  will  add  that  then  to  those  names.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  at  those 
places,  Rathmore,  Rossleigh,  Caherciveen,  Tralee,  Castleisland,  Knocknogoshel,  or 
Brosna? — No. 

95.552.  No  Land  League  meeting  ? — No. 

95.553.  Did  you  find  out  any  Land  League  meetings  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  held  meetings  there  or  not.  I  believe  I  was  at  the  Ladies’  Land  League  meetings. 

95.554.  At  those  places  ? — At  some  of  those  places. 

95.555.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  condition  of  crime  had  been  in'  any  of  those 
places  before  February  1882  ? — I  do  not  really  know.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  crime,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it,  except  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

95.556.  Then  it  is  no  good  my  suggesting  or  putting  to  you - ? — That  I  com¬ 

mitted  a  crime ;  it  is  not  the  slightest  use. 

95.557.  Any  question  respecting  the  condition  of  crime  before  your  visit  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you.  Always,  as  long  as  I  remember,  I  have  heard  of  agrarian  crimes  in 
Ireland. 

95.558.  Could  you  tell  me  the  name  of  any  of  the  leading  people  you  met  either  in 
Tralee  or  Castleisland  ? — I  met  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  at  Tralee. 

95.559.  Anybody  else  ? — I  met  friends  of  my  onm  at  Tralee. 

95.560.  You  mean  connected  with  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — No,  not  at  all 
connected  with  the  Ladies’  Land  League. 

95.561.  Ill  Killarney  ?^In  Killarney.  I  met  several  people  in  KiUarney  connected 
with  the  League. 

95.562.  You  said  you  met  persons  going  to  be  evicted  ? — Yes. 

95.563.  Men  against  whom  you  heard  proceedings  were  going  to  be  taken  ? — I 
suppose  that  was  it.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  really  forget  a  good  many  of  the 
details. 

95.564.  You  forget  the  details  ? — I  really  do. 

95.565.  Did  you  advise  them  not  to  pay  their  rents? — I  tell  you  I  really  cannot  say. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may. 

95.566.  Just  observe.  You  are  down  in  this  district  and  people  are  going  to  be 
evicted  ;  it  is  quite  possible  you  told  them  not  to  pay  their  rent  ? — Yes,  quite  possible. 

95.567.  Were  any  proceedings  taken  against  you  at  this  time? _ No. 

95.568.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  arrested  for  a  week  afterwards? — I  was 
arrested  for  a  week,  that  was  in  April,  when  Head  Constable  McCormick  had  me 
arrested,  the  man  who  swore  here  that  I  was  in  company  with  No.  1.  That  man  is  a 
per  j  urer. 

95.569.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  But  for  the  proceedings  at  Castleisland  I 
understand  no  steps  were  taken  against  you  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

95.570.  Did  it  at  all  come  to  your  knowledge  what  outrage  occurred,  or  what  agrarian 
crime  occurred,  in  the  very  districts  to  which  I  have  referred— Castleisland,  Killarney, 
Tralee,  Knocknagoshil,  and  those  other  places  immediately  following  your  visit?— I 
really  never  heard  of  anything  happening  following  my  visit. 

95.571.  I  am  only  putting  it  to  you  as  a  coincidence  of  time ;  did  you  hear  of 
Mahoney’s  house  being  fired  into  [Page  6,  Kerry  Outrages,  No.  467],  because  he  was 
supposed  to  be  going  to  pay  his  rent  ?— I  do  not  recognise  the  name  even.  There  was 
one  man,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state  this ;  there  was  a  man  here  named  Lennard,  who 
swore  that  I  stopped  or  visited  at  this  place,  and  that  the  following  night  an  outrage 
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was  committed.  That  man  has  perjured  himself,  at  any  rate  by  implication.  I 
wounded  his  vanity  on  one  occasion,  and  he  has  not  forgotten  me.  I  took  him  for  a 
bailiff  when  he  was  an  agent. 

95.572.  Did  you  hear  of  Dolan  being  fired  into? — No;  I  read  those  things  in  the 
paper.  They  had  not  the  slightest  impression  on  me. 

95.573.  What  I  desired  to  put  to  you  is  this;  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  or  not 
that  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  month  of  March  1882  there  was  a  sudden 
development  of  agrarian  crime  in  those  very  places  you  had  been  visiting? — No. 

95.574.  You  never  heard  of  it  before  ? — No. 

95.575.  Then  I  may  take  it  you  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  crime  in  those  districts  to  know  at  this  time  whether  any  crimes  existed  ? — I  paid 
very  little  attention  to  those  things. 

95.576.  Did  you  consider  it  a  matter  of  no  importance? — I  considered  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

95.577.  Did  you  consider  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  ? — That  is  quite  another 
question. 

95.578.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  series  of  outrages  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  the  end  of  February  1882  in  those  very  places.  Do  I  understand  that  you 
had  no  knowledge  of  them  at  all  ? — I  may  have  read  of  them  in  the  paper. 

95.579.  At  the  time  ? — Yes. 

95.580.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  find  out  who  had  been  the  persons  who  had 
committed  these  outrages  ? — Well,  I  am  not  a  Government  detective. 

95.581.  I  am  asking  you  a  plain  question  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  my  duty  to  find  out 
crime. 

95.582.  Not  your  duty  ? — Certainly  not. 

95.583.  Did  you  consider  these  crimes  against  people  who  paid  their  rent  were 
helping  the  Land  League  or  were  against  the  Land  League  ? — I  always  heard  they 
were  against  the  Land  League. 

95.584.  And  always  hearing  they  were  against  the  Land  League,  you  going  down 
to  this  place  from  time  to  time,  did  you  ever  take  any  steps  to  find  out  what  was  the 
cause  of  them  ? — Why  should  I  ? 

95.585.  To  try  and  stop  them  if  they  were  against  the  Land  League? — They  would 
not  stop  them  for  me. 

95.586.  You  think  you  would  not  have  had  any  influence  in  that  direction  at  all  ? 
— I  do  not  suppose  I  would  when  they  had  no  connexion  with  me. 

95.587.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  went  in  February  1882  to  this  place,  and  that  during 
the  next  two  months  upwards  of  25  agrarian  outrages  occurred  in  that  immediate 
neighbourhood  ? — I  am  sure  I  am  not  responsible  for  them. 

95.588.  Were  any  other  persons  organising  at  that  time  with  you? — No,  I  told  you 
I  was  always  by  myself. 

95.589.  Was  there  any  other  organiser  down  there  besides  yourself? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

95.590.  You  think  you  were  the  sole  Ladies’  Land  League  organiser  who  visited 
those  parts  ? — Well,  I  think  so.  As  well  as  I  remember  I  think  that  is  so. 

95.591.  Had  you  any  instructions  as  organiser? — No  instructions  whatever,  I  tell 
you  except  to  see  after  the  tenants  who  were  about  to  be  evicted  and  who  had  been 
evicted. 

95.592.  Now  we  will  go  to  your  next  place  if  you  please.  Do  you  remember  where 
you  went  after  your  visit  to  Kerry.  Did  it  happen  to  be  Broughal  Castle  ? — Yes. 

95.593.  Was  that  Captain  Dugmore’s  ? — Yes. 

95.594.  Where  is  Captain  Dugmore  ? — I  have  not  the  remotest  idea.  I  think  I 
heard  he  was  somew'here  on  the  Black  Sea. 

95.595.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — I  think  at  the  1882  Convention. 

95.596.  Where? — In  the  Ancient  Concert  Booms  in  Dublin,  I  think. 

95.597.  What  was  Captain  Dugmore  ? —Well,  I  believe  he  was  a  military  captain. 

95.598.  Was  he  living  down  there  ? — He  was  living  at  Broughal  Castle. 

95.599.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  had. 

95.600.  Think  now  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  of  course,  and  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Dugmore  was  president  of  the  Land  League  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  an 
English  lady,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Brougham ;  and  she  would  scarcely  be  connected 
with  crime. 
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95.601.  Captain  Dugtnore  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  and  Mrs.  Dugmore 
was  ? — President  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  at  Broughal,  I  think. 

95.602.  Is  there  a  place  called  Frankfort  near  there  ? — There  is. 

95.603.  Did  you  go  there  ? — Well,  I  have  been  there  frequently. 

95.604.  How  long  were  you  staying  at  Broughal?—!  think  about  two  or  three 
months. 

95.605.  In  1882  ?— Yes. 

95.606.  Do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  crime  had  been  in  that  neighbourhood 
before  you  went  there  ? — I  do  not. 

95.607.  You  have  no  idea?  Ho,  I  have  no  idea.  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever 
very  much  crime  there. 

95.608.  Did  you  know  the  Dugmores  before  you  went  there? — No. 

95.609.  You  went  down,  I  suppose,  as  the  representative  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  ? 
““Yes,  I  think  so.  I  went  down  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  Mrs.  Dugmore  asked 
me  to  stop  at  the  castle. 

95.610.  You  had  better  look,  if  you  please,  at  this  photograph,  and  tell  me  if  you 

know  that  gentleman  by  sight  ? — I  have  seen  that  man’s  photograph  iust  as  vou 
have  it  there— No.  1,  Tynan.  r  a  r  j 

95.611.  Have  you  seen  the  man? — No,  I  have  never  seen  the  man. 

95.612.  Do  you  represent  that  ? — Never. 

95.613.  Nobody  like  him  ? — Never. 

95.614.  Keep  it  before  you  for  a  moment? — Never;  there  is  not  the  slightest 

necessity.  ° 

95.615.  Y^ou  know  no  one  looking  like  that  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

95.616.  Neither  Thompson  nor  Tynan  ?— Neither  Thompson  nor  Tynan.  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  Thompson  if  you  wish. 

95.617.  Was  there  a  man  named  Thompson  ?— There  was  man  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Thompson. 

95.618.  Was  he  like  that  at  all  ?— He  had  not  the  slighte  resemblance— a  man  whose 
never  wore  glasses  in  his  life  and  had  not  that  sort  of  faceat  all. 

95  619  Whether  he  wore  glasses  or  not,  he  did  not  in  the  slightest  resemble  that 
man  ? — JNot  the  least ;  no  more  than  I  do. 

95^20.  Was  Thompson  down  at  Broughal  Castle  ?— Yes,  Thompson  was.  His  name 
was  Denis  Florence  McCioskey. 

95.621.  Where  is  he? — I  believe  he  is  in  Canada,  at  least  when  I  last  heard  of  him  I 

believe  he  was  in  Canada.  ’ 

95.622.  Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  ? — Until  I  met  him  there,  yes.  He  went  by  the 
name  of  Thompson,  and  he  was  supposed  to  go  to  Broughal  Castle  to  help  Captain 
Dugmore  to  compile  a  book  which  he  called  a  green  book,  in  which  he  kept,  I  think 
an  account  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Grovernment  and  the  police. 

95,623  A  green  book  which  Thompson  was  down  there  to  compile  which  contained 
^  perpetrated  by  the  Government  and  the  police  ?— I  believe  so. 

95,524.  What  has  become  of  that  book  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

I  not  think  it  would. 

When  did  you  last  see  that  interesting  work?— I  saw  the  book,  but  I  never 

opened  it. 

95,626a.  But  you  knew  what  it  was  about? — I  was  told. 

95,627.  Was  Thompson  down  there  all  the  time  you  were  there  ? — Not  all  the  time 
He  was  there  from  time  to  time.  He  was  at  the  Castle. 

the  anything  besides  this  ?— No,  I  think  he  was  an  organiser  for 

95.629.  An  organiser  for  the  League  as  well  ? — I  think  so. 

95.630.  He  combined  the  two  occupations  of  organiser  of  the  League  and  preparing  a 
list  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

visitations  when  you  were  at  Broughal  Castle 
— What  do  you  mean  by  little  visitations  ?  ° 

95.632.  Did  you  go  round  and  visit  the  farmers  ?— I  have  visited  some  farmers. 

95.633.  Think  if  you  did,  please.  Did  you  at  Broughal  Castle  ?— Not  very  many. 

95.634.  At  pankfort?  Did  you  go  round  and  visit  people  who  were  supposed  to  be 
not  warm-hearted  m  the  country  s  cause  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
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95,635.  Did  you  advise  people  there  not  to  pay  rent? — I  really  do  not  think  I  did. 
95*636.  You  may  have  done  ? — It  is  possible  I  say,  but  I  not  think  I  did. 

95*637.  Was  Captain  Dugmore  prosecuted? — He  was. 

95*638.  What  for  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  what  we  were  all  prosecuted  for. 
95*639.  Come,  think? — Well,  really  I  took  no  interest.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  I 

was  prosecuted  for  myself.  -m-  j  •  j  -l. 

95,640.  Took  no  interest  in  it? — Intimidation  or  something.  We  do  not  mind  those 


things  in  Ireland. 

95.641.  You  took  no  interest  in  it?— Not  very  much. 

95.642.  Was  not  Captain  Dugmore  prosecuted? — He  was,  but  I  could  not  tell  you 

what  he  was  prosecuted  for.  ■,  j  j  i  • 

95.643.  Listen  to  me,  kindly.  Was  not  he  prosecuted  for  things  he  had  done  during 
the  very  time  you  were  staying  there  ? — If  you  will  tell  me  why  he  was  prosecuted  I 

can  answer  you  better.  ....  .... 

95.644.  I  suggest  to  you  he  was  prosecuted  for  intimidating  persons  and  inciting 
them*  not  to  pay  rent? — Well,  I  think  that  was  the  way  all  our  summonses  were 

worded.  i  o  t 

95.645.  Was  not  that  in  respect  of  things  that  went  on  while  you  were  there? — It 

may  and  it  may  not. 

95.646.  No  doubt  it  may  ;  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  was  it  not? — I  could  not  say. 

95.647.  Is  it  possible  it  may  have  been  ? — It  is. 

95.648.  You  cannot  suggest  any  other  cause  for  which  Captain  Dugmore  was 
prosecuted  ? — I  think  Captain  Dugmore  really  did  nothing  that  entitled  him  to  be 
imprisoned. 

95.649.  Were  you  present  at  the  trial  ? — Yes,  he  had  a  trial. 

95.650.  Were  you  present  at  it? — I  was. 

95.651.  Was  the  man  you  call  Thompson  present? — Of  that  I  reallv  am  not  sure. 
95*652.  Try  and  think,  please  ? — It  is  no  use  my  trying  to  think,  because  I  cannot 

answer.  I  was  there  myself.  I  saw  in  the  report  in  the  papers  that  Head  Constable 
Rodan  swore  that  Number  I  or  Tynan  was  present  at  my  trial  with  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris.  I  had  no  trial.  It  was  a  hole-and-corner  affair  in  the  police  station.  There 
was  no  one  present  but  the  man  who  swore  against  me  and  the  magistrate  who 
convicted  me. 

95.653.  Whether  a  hole-and-corner  affair  in  the  police  station  or  not,  was  a  charge 
brought  against  you  ? — A  charge  was  brought  against  me.  Several  charges  were 
brought  against  me.  One  of  the  charges  was  that  I  shook  my  head  at  Head  Constable 
M‘Cormick  and  thereby  endangered  his  life.  Even  the  paid  removable  dismissed  that 
charge  as  frivilous. 

96.654.  What  I  wish  to  know,  if  you  please,  is  was  Thompson  present  at  the  hole- 
and-corner  affair  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — No  one  was  present  but  M‘Shee,  the 
magistrate  ;  the  M‘Cormick  who  was  saying  those  extraordinary  things  against  me,  and 
the  clerk  of  the.  petty  sessions  who  apologised  to  me  for  being  present  on  the 


occasion. 

95.655.  Do  you  know  whether  Thompson  left  the  neighbourhood  immediately  after 
you  were  charged  ? — I  really  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

95.656.  Had  he  been  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  charge  against  you,  and  the  charge 
against  Captain  Dugmore  ? — I  am  sure  he  was  there  afterwards,  because  I  think  he 
came  to  see  me  in  prison ;  so  he  must  have  been  there  afterwards. 

95.657.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  you  about  his  coming  to  you  in  prison.  He  saw 
you  in  prison  the  day  after  you  were  arrested,  did  he  not,  or  two  days  after  ? — I  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  the  day  after. 

95.658.  You  were  only  in  a  week,  I  think? — That  is  all.  I  got  six  months.  But 
Miss  Parnell  told  me  to  test  the  case,  and  go  and  do  the  same  thing  for  which  I  had 
been  committed,  to  see  if  I  would  be  re-arrested.  I  did  the  same  thing  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it ;  so  it  shows  how  frivilous  the  charge  was. 

95.659.  Did  you  not  know  from  what  passed  between  you  and  Thompson  that  he 
left  that  place  shortly  after  he  saw  you  at  Tullamore  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that  he 
did. 

95.660.  You  never  saw  him  there  afterwards,  any  way  ? — I  really  eould  not  say. 

95.661.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ? — Once  in  Dublin. 
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95.662.  When  ? — I  suppose  about  August  of  1882,  or  whatever  that  year  was  in 
which  I  was  imprisoned. 

95.663.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  ? — Never,  and  M‘Cormick  knew  very  well  he 
was  perjuring  himself  when  he  said  Thompson  was  No.  1.  He  knew  that  just  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Government  alleged  this  man  Tynan  was 
No.  1,  Constable  M‘Cormick  would  very  likely  have  sworn  I  was  No.  1. 

95.664.  Very  well ;  we  understand  the  criticism  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
M‘Cormick’s  evidence.  Just  look  at  the  gentleman  in  that  photograph.  Do  you  know 
that  gentleman  {handing  witness  photograph)  ? — I  do  not  think  I  do. 

95.665.  You  do  not  think  you  do.  Hand  it  back  to  me  a  moment,  please? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  that  man. 

95.666.  That  is  not  the  least  like  Thompson  ?— Not  in  the  least.  If  it  is  Thompson, 
it  is  a  very  bad  photograph. 

95.667.  Not  the  least  like  Thompson  ?— Not  the  least  like  Thompson.  Thompson 
wore  a  beard  round  in  that  way.  I  never  saw  a  man  like  that. 

95.668.  You  know  McCloskey  well  ?— I  knew  McCloskey  well,  and  he  was  a  full  face 
man. 

95.669.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  is  not  a  photograph  of  McCloskey  ? — It  may 

be  meant  for  McCloskey.  If  I  saw  a  good  photograph  of  the  man  I  should  be  very 
willing  to  acknowledge  it.  ^ 

95.670.  You  have  said  it  is  not  the  least  like  Thompson  ? — Nor  is  it. 

95.671.  Is  it  not  a  very  fair  likeness  of  McCloskey  ?— Well,  McCloskey  and  Thompson 

are  one  man  :  remember  that.  ^ 

95.672.  That  is  your  statement  about  the  matter  ? — That  is  my  statement  and  that 
IS  the  true  statement. 


95.673.  You  have  already  told  me  that  photograph  is  not  the  least  like  Thompson « 
--If  that  photograph  is  meant  for  Thompson,  it  is  very  unlike  him.  He  was  a  man 
who  wore  a  full  beard. 

95.674.  It  may  be  McCloskey,  I  understand  ? — I  will  not  allow  that  any  more,  because 
Ihompson,  i  have  stated,  and  McCloskey  are  one  man. 

95.675.  Now,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  carefuliy,  Mrs.  Delahunt  kindly ;  do  you 
know  that  from  1869  to  1881,  of  course  you  may  not  know  so  far  back;  but  do  you 
know  that  for  years  ? — Oh,  I  was  alive  in  1861. 

95.676.  Kindly  listen  to  me.  Do  you  know  that  for  years  before  the  end  of 
December  1881  there  had  been  no  single  outrage  of  any  sort  or  kind  in  the  Frankfort 
or  Hroughal  Castle  district  ? — I  never  took  any  interest  in  those  things  as  I  told  vou  • 
but  I  never  heard  of  any  outrage  there  afterwards.  There  was  a  policeman  named 
Drown  i  think  shot,  but  the  impression  in  the  country  was  that  he  had  wronged  some 
young  girl,  and  it  was  the  brother,  of  the  young  girl  who  had  shot  him.  That  was  the 
impression  of  the  country. 

95.677.  When  was  Brown  shot?— After  1  had  left  the  country,  I  think. 

95.678.  Did  you  hear  of  Hugh  Morgan’s  house  being  burned  in  March  1882  when 
you  were  actually  there  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  so. 

you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  ?  When  you  were  actually  in  that 
neighbourhood  at  Broughal  Castle  was  not  Hugh  Morgan’s  house  burned  and  did  not 
It  create  some  excitement  at  the  time  ?— Well,  really  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  As 
i  tell  you,  1  forgot  all  those  matters,  because  those  are  things  that  are  happening  every 

tJ  * 

95,680.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  refresh  your  memory  about  it.  Did  you  hear  that  Hugh 
Morgan  s  house  had  been  burned,  because  he  would  not  give  up  herding  for  a  man  ?— 
Giv©  up  herding  for  a  man ;  no,  I  never  heard  that.  I  never  did. 

1  anything  to  the  people  at  any  time  about  not  working  for 

landlords  or  for  persons  who  evicted  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 


95,682.  Come  ?— I  recollect  shaking  my  head  at  this  man,  a  carman,  for  driving 
police.  1  said  that,  of  course  the  police  could  insist  on  taking  the  car  and  horse  but 
they  could  not  insist  on  the  man  driving  it.  ’ 


95,683.  You  shook  your  head  at  the  man  who  drove  the  police  ?— It  is  possible  I 
may  have  shaken  my  head  at  the  man  who  drove  the  police,  and  for  that  I  got  six 
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95.684.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  about  the  people  not  occupying  evicted  farms  ? — 

I  think  the  people  understood  very  well  it  was  not  a  proper  thing  to  do.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  me  to  tell  them. 

95.685.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  have  never  told  the  people  they  should  not 
occupy  evicted  farms  ? — I  think  I  may  safely  say  I  did  not.  They  knew  very  well  they 
should  not  do  it. 

95.686.  They  knew  it  well  enough,  did  they  ? — They  did. 

95.687.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them  at  all  about  not  being  caretakers  ? — I  do  not 
believe  I  did. 

95.688.  Was  that  sufiBciently  well  known? — I  fancy  so. 

95.689.  They  did  not  want  your  instruction  at  all? — I  think  the  countrymen  ought 
to  have  known  their  own  duty.  There  was  really  no  occasion  for  me  to  remind  them 
of  it. 

95.690.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  refer  casually  to  the  subject  of  boycotting  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

95.691.  Come;  you  really  say  you  do  not  know?  Do  yourself  justice? — I  think 
that  boycotting  is  absolutely  necessary. 

95.692.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  represent  this  to  my  Lords.  On  these  occasions 
(and  I  put  notably  in  connexion  with  your  visit  down  at  Broughal ;  Frankfort,  I  think 
the  place  is  called),  do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  remember  whether  you  ever 
referred  to  the  subject  of  boycotting  ? — I  told  you  there  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  do 
it.  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  boycotted  people  down  there.  King’s  County  is 
a  rather  quiet  place. 

95.693.  You  did  not  refer  to  boycotting  on  any  occasion  ? — I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

95.694.  As  a  means  whereby  the  people  should  be  prevented  from  doing  what  you 
thought  wrong  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

95.695.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  was  very  wrong  to  pay  an  unjust  rent  ? — Yes ;  I 
say  so  still. 

95.696.  Very  wrong  to  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes  ;  I  say  so  still. 

95.697.  Very  wrong  to  be  a  caretaker  ? — Well,  it  was  not  the  correct  thing,  I  think. 

95.698.  Very  wrong  to  work  for  a  man  who  takes  an  evicted  farm  ? — I  suppose  you 
must  boycott  those  men  to  try  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  duty. 

95.699.  Holding  these  views,  you  abstained  from  referring  to  the  subject  of  boy¬ 
cotting  altogether? — I  do  not  say  I  abstained.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  necessity. 

95.700.  Possibly  you  may  have  referred  to  it  ? — Possibly  I  may  have  referred  to  it 
if  there  was  any  necessity  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

95.701.  During  the  time  you  were  at  Broughal  Castle  was  James  Clavin’s  house 
blown  up  ? — I  heard  of  James  Clavin’s  house  being  blown  up — or  not  the  house  ;  that 
is  not  true,  I  think  there  was  about  that  much  gunpowder  put  near  it. 

95.702.  Whether  that  much  gunpowder  or  not,  was  the  house  injured  by  the 
explosion? — I  do  not  think  so. 

95.703.  Did  you  see  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  may  have  had  that  house  pointed 
out  to  me  going  through  the  country,  but  I  really  am  not  certain. 

95.704.  Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  there  was  not  an  explosion  outside  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  James  Clavin’s  house,  and  an  attempt  to  injure  the  house? — 
Well,  the  police  may  have  called  it  an  explosion.  They  may  have  done  it  themselves. 
I  really  do  not  know. 

95.705.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  man  was  supposed  to  have  paid  his 
— I  remember  meeting  James  Clavin,  I  think,  and  being  friendly  with  him;  so 

if  he  had  done  anything  wrong  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  spoken  to  him. 

95.706.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  he  was  supposed  to  have  paid  his  rent  just 
before  the  house  was  blown  up  ? — I  cannot  say. 

95.707.  Did  that  occur  while  you  were  staying  at  Broughal  Castle? — I  really  did  not 
blow  up  his  house,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

95.708.  Did  you  hear  of  William  Horan  ? — Who  is  William  Horan? 

95.709.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Did  you  hear  of  William  Horan’s  house 
being  burnt? — No,  I  never  heard  of  a  man  named  Horan  in  that  district  that  I 
recollect. 

95.710.  Will  you  pledge  yonr  word  ? — I  wiU. 
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95.711.  Notv,  was  not  William  Horan  denounced  by  name  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Broughal  Castle  Branch  of  the  League  ? — By  me  ? 

95.712.  I  did  not  say  by  you?  Was  he  not  denounced  by  name? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  it,  I  tell  you. 

95.713.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  in  your  hearing  at  a  meeting  at  Broughal 
Castle,  William  Horan  was  not  denounced  by  name  ? — I  tell  you  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it ;  and  the  ladies  who  met  at  Broughal  Castle  were  simply  two  or  three  country 
girls,  and  there  was  never  anything  of  the  sort  passed  at  the  meeting. 

95.714.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  William  Horan  was  not  referred  to  by  name 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies’  League  at  Broughal  Castle,  at  which  you  were  present  ? — 
I  will  undertake  to  swear  that  such  a  thing  never  happened. 

95.715.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ?— Nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Dugmore  was  generally 
present  at  the  meetings,  and  about  half-a-dozen  country  girls.  It  was  not  a  very 
formidable  branch. 

95.716.  Was  his  house  burnt  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

95.717.  While  you  were  there,  or  a  few  days  after? — I  do  not  know. 

95.718.  You  heard  of  Constable  Brown  being  shot  ? — I  heard  of  that,  and  I  read  it  in 
the  papers. 

95.719. ^  He  was  shot  with  a  revolver  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Captain 
Dugmore’s  house,  I  think? — There  was  no  charge  of  anything  of  the  sort  ever 
happening.  Yes,  I  heard  that  was  alleged.  Captain  Dugmore  shot  rooks  and  gulls, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  shot  anything  else.  He  may  have  shot  your  enemy. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  fought  or  not. 

95.720.  Did  you  ever  visit  any  other  place  after  this  Broughal  Castle  visit  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

95.721.  Now,  Mrs.  Delahunt,  did  you  visit  any  other  place  after  that  ? — After 
Broughal  House? 

95.722.  After  Broughal  Castle,  which  I  put  to  you  as  having  been  in  February  1882  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

95.723.  Did  you  go  back  to  Castleisland  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

'  95,724.  Never  went  to  Kerry  again  ? — No  ;  never. 

95.725.  Where  did  you  go  ? — I  may  have  stopped  at  the  hotel  in  Tullamore,  and 
then  perhaps  went  back  to  Broughal,  and  then  to  Dublin ;  I  think  that  was  it. 

95.726.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  You  told  me  you 
ceased  to  be  an  organiser  in  August  1882.  I  think  I  was  all  that  time  in  King’s 
County ;  in  Broughal,  I  think,  between  Broughal  and  Tullamore. 

95.727.  I  understand  you  stayed  on  at  Broughal,  did  you  ? — After  I  came  out  of 
prison  I  went  back  there,  I  think. 

95.728.  You  were  only  in  prison  a  week?— That  was  all.  Then  I  stopped  in  Tulla¬ 
more  again  for  a  time. 

95.729.  When  you  came  out  of  prison  after  that  week  had  not  Thompson  dis¬ 
appeared? — I  could  not  answer  you  that  question. 

95.730.  Did  you  ever  see  him  after  you  saw  him  in  prison  ? — I  saw  him  at  Dublin. 

95.731.  I  am  speaking  of  down  at  Broughal  ? — I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

95.732.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  Thompson  was  ever  at  Broughal  or  in  that 
neighbourhood  after  you  came  out  of  prison  the  second  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  April 
1882  ?  I  am  not  certain ;  he  may  have  been.  It  is  quite  possible  the  man  was. 

95.733.  But  was  he  ? — I  tell  you  I  cannot  really  swear  to  it. 

95.734.  Now,  what  places  did  you  organise  in  after  April  1882  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
ever  left  the  King’s  County  after  that. 

95.735.  You  were  organising  there  all  the  time  ? — I  think  so. 

95.736.  Going  round  to  various  parts  ? — Well,  yes,  I  was  most  of  the  time,  I  think, 
at  Broughal. 

95.737.  Making  that  your  head-quarters  ? — Yes. 

95.738.  You  were  there  most  of  the  year  1882  ;  I  gather  up  to  August  ?— I  think  I 
was  in  Dublin  in  July.  I  am  not  certain. 

95.739.  What  did  you  do  after  1882  to  the  time  of  your  going  to  America.  Did  you 

give  up  organising  for  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ?— Yes,  when  Land  League  ceased  to 
exist.  ° 
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95,740.  After  the  Ladies’  Land  League  was  put  an  end  to  by  Mr.  Parnell  you  had  no 

more  to  do  with  the  work? — No.  ^  -n  • 

95  741.  When  did  you  last  see  that  Mrs.  Moore  you  met  at  Castletown  iiear  m 

December  1881  ?— I  saw  her  in  New  York.  She  was  going  down  to  New  Orleans. 

95.742.  Did  you  ever  meet  her  anywhere  else  in  Ireland,  besides  Castletown  Bear  ? — 

I  met  her  at  her  own  trial  in  Claud,  King’s  County. 

95.743.  There  is  one  matter  I  must  please  put  to  you  again.  I  am  sorry  to  go  back. 
Did  you  take  down  to  King’s  County  with  you  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  No-rent 

Manifesto  ? — It  is  quite  possible  I  did. 

95.744.  Try  and  think? — Did  a  Mr.  Mondred  turn  up  there  ? — Never. 

95J45.  At  any  time?— Never. 

95.746.  You  never  saw  him?-' — Never  at  all  down  there.  Of  course  i  have  seen 

Mr.  Redmond  at  Dublin,  or  Mr.  Mondred  as  you  call  him.  t  v  .  t 

95.747.  I  am  giving  the  name  which  was  given.  Miss  Lynch  was  a  Ladies  Land 

League  organiser  ? — She  was.  .  ,  ,  ^  i  i  ,  t  i.  j 

95.748.  Was  she  presented  with  a  testimonial  before  she  left  ? — i  never  heard 

anything  about  it. 

95.749.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?— No. 

95.750.  Do  you  know  when  she  left  for  Spain  ? — I  do  not. 

95.751.  Was  it  October  1882  ?— I  could  not  say. 

95*752.  Did  you  ever  see  her  after  August  1882  ?— I  saw  her  about  a  year  ago. 

was  in  Ireland.  i  9  aj 

95,753.  But  between  August  1882  and  a  year  ago  did  you  ever  see  her  Ao. 

95*754.  To  the  best  of  your  information  she  was  in  Spain  then.  Very  well, 
you  meet  Mr.  George  in  1882  ?  Yes. 

95.755.  At  Captain  Dugmore’s?— Yes.  .  -r  ,  •  1  t  ^  • 

95.756.  About  what  time  was  that  ? — That  was  about  April,  I  think.  ^  1  am  not  certain. 
95*757.  Did  you  see  Mr.  George’s  letter  which  he  sent  from  King’s  County  to  the 

“  Irish  World  ”  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

95,758.  Try  and  think  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

95*759.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  I  am  quite  sure 
I  did  not.  I  very  seldom  saw  the  “Irish  World.”  I  think  when  I  was  in  New  York  I 
heard  he  had  written  a  letter. 

95,760.  Did  you  see  it  then  ?— No.  .  .  ,  t  ^  tit 

95  761.  Did  Mr.  George  show  you  the  letter  he  wag  writing? — 1  did  not  meet  Mr. 

George  in  New  York.  ,  .  ,  ^  ^  ■  t,  >  9  at  n.. 

95.762.  I  am  speaking  of  when  you  met  him  down  at  Captain  Dugmore  s  .  No,  ne 

did  not  show  me  a  letter. 

95.763.  Did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  him,  but  not  the  letter.  1  - 9 

95^764.  And  you  did  not  see  that  letter  as  it  was  published  in  the  “  Irish  Worm  . 

— I  am  almost  certain  I  did  not.  t  i. 

95,765.  Quite  sure? — I  think  I  may  safely  say  yes,  I  am  quite  sure  1  did  not 


She 


Did 


see  it.  ,  T\- j 

95,766.  I  only  put  it  to  you  so  as  to  refresh  your  memory.  Did  you  not  see  a  passage 

relating  to  what  had  been  going  on  round  Captain  Dugmore’s  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  I 
tell  you  I  very  seldom  saw  the  “  Irish  World”  in  Ireland. 

95  767.  I  understand  you  had  some  recollection  of  it,  but  you  think  you  only  saw 
the  letter  when  you  got  there  in  1884  or  1885  ? — I  tell  you  I  heard  about  the  letter;  I 

did  not  say  I  saw  it.  ^  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  -^.2. 

95.768.  What  did  you  hear?— That  Henry  George  had  written  about  me,  or  wnttm 

about  a  drive  I  had  given  him.  I  drove  him  10  miles,  and  I  believe  my  driving  did 

not  suit  him  exactly  ;  it  was  rather  too  quick. 

95.769.  Did  you  also  hear  something  about  what  he  had  seen  when  he  was  riding 

round  with  Captain  Dugmore? — No.  -a.  1  i.9 

95.770.  Or  anything  which  would  be  interestinglbut  rather  dangerous  to  write  about . 

—No*.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

95.771.  You  never  heard  of  that? — No,  I  do  not  take  much  interest  in  newspaper 

reports,  because  they  are  very  often  inaccurate. 

95.772.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Boland  ? — Dan  Boland,  yes,  he  was  secretary,  1 

think,  to  Captain  Dugmore. 
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95.773.  Have  you  seen  Daniel  Boland  lately  ? — I  have  never  seen  Daniel  Boland  since 
I  was  in  Broughal  in  1882. 

95.774.  By  the  way,  have  you  given  a  statement  to  anybody  ? — A  statement  ? 

95.775.  Yes  1— About  what  ?  at  •  ,  -n  ' 

95.776.  To  Mr.  Lewis  ?— No,  I  came  here  on  my  own  account.  The  National  rarty, 

I  think,  did  not  know  anything  about  my  coming  here. 

95.777.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Except  in  Court. 

95.778.  Did  you  know  him  ? — No,  a  gentleman  told  me  Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  whe  sat  there. 

95.779.  You  did  not  know  him  by  sight  before  ? — No. 

95.780.  Have  you  given  a  statement  to  any  Irish  solicitor  ? — No- 

95.781.  None  at  all? — Nobody  knew  I  was  appearing  here,  I  think,  except  my 
husband  and  myself.  The  reason  I  came  here  I  stated  in  the  opening  of  the  case, 
because  people  were  under  the  impression  that  I  was  paid  for  being  silent,  and  it  is 
simply  to  refute  that,  that  I  am  here  at  all. 

95.782.  You  are  not  paid,  I  understand  ? — Because  there  is  no  meaning  in  paying 
anyone  for  not  appearing. 

95.783.  Did  you  know  of  Daniel  C.  Boland  coming  to  London  ?— I  have  never  seen 
Boland  since  1882. 

95.784.  Was  he  secretary  to  Captain  Dugmore? — Yes. 

95.785.  Where  is  he  ;  do  you  know  ? — I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

95.786.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  Ireland  or  England  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  in  Ireland,  or  dead  or  alive. 

95.787.  Daniel  Boland  was  at  Broughal  all  the  time  you  were  there  ? — He  used  to, 
€ome  there  and  do  any  work  Captain  Dugmore  had  for  him  to  do. 

95.788.  Secretarial  work  ? — Yes. 

95.789.  Used  he  to  accompany  you  on  your  tours  round  among  the  people  ? — No. 

95.790.  You  went  alone,  did  you  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Charles  Tanner,  M.P.,  sworn. 

95.791.  {The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement? — I  have  come  here, 
my  Lord ;  apparently  I  am  desired  to  be  here. 

95.792.  {The  President.)  You  were  represented  by  counsel,  and  he  informed  us  that 
you  were  going  to  be  called  as«a  witness.  Therefore,  now  you  are  here  you  have  the 
opportunity  ? — I  will  give  you  every  facility  I  possibly  can  in  the  inquiry,  my  Lord. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

95.793.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  yourself  before  I 
ask  you  questions  or  not  ? — I  am  here.  If  you  wish  to  cross-examine  me,  I  shall  be 
most  willing  to  be  cross-examined. 

95.794.  If  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  I  suggest  it  would  be  a  convenient  time. 
If  not  I  will  proceed  to  cross-examine  you? — Well,  you  ean  go  on. 

95.795.  When  did  you  enter  the  House,  Dr.  Tanner  ? — ^I  entered  it  after  the  last 
election  ;  I  think  it  was  1885. 

95.796.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  take  a  public  part  in  politics? — A  few  years 
before  that. 

95.797.  And  joined  the  Nationalist  party  ? — No,  I  did  not  join  the  Nationalist  party. 

95.798.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  the  National  League  ? — Of  course,  I 
am  not  quite  certain  about  the  date,  but  I  rather  imagine  I  joined  it  in  the  year  1884. 

95.799.  What  was  the  particular  branch  ? — The  city  of  Cork  branch. 

95.800.  In  connexion  with  the  National  League  did  you  become  acquainted  with  its 
operations  pretty  generally  through  the  county  of  Cork  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  did.  • 

95.801.  Merely  Cork  City? — Merely  Cork  City.  I  did  not  go  to  any  country 
meeting  until  in  or  about  the  month  of  April — I  think  after  the  month  of  April — 1 885. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  about  the  date. 

95.802.  What  district  did  you  visit  at  that  time  ? — I  went  to  a  meeting  at  a  place 
called  Glownagluck  (the  Stony  Glen)  beyond  Coachford.  That  is  the  first  meeting.  I 
have  reason  to  recollect  it  as  the  first  occasion  I  opened  my  lips- in  public. 
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95.803.  Prior  to  that  time  had  you  become  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
League  in  Cork  generally  ? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

95.804.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  what  was  going  on  at  Millstreet  ? — I 
practically  knew  nothing  about  Millstreet.  On  the  first  occasion  I  went  to  Millstreet  I 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Wallace,  of  Shaen  Castle.  I  went  there  with  Mr.  Moore 
Smith,  who  is  since  dead. 

95.805.  Could  you  give  me  the  date? — No,  I  could  not.  I  think  it  was  a  few  years 
previously. 

95.806.  When  did  you  go  to  that,  district  again  ? — I  did  not  go  there  again  until  I 
went  there  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  John  Cronin’s  sale.  He  was  the  President  of  the 
National  League  at  Millstreet. 

95.807.  Can  you  tell  me  when  that  was  ? — That  was  the  date  of  one  of  the  meetings 
— Millstreet,  15th  December  1885. 

95.808.  Now  joining  the  National  League,  did  you  become  aware  of  the  doctrines 
that  were  preached  by  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  it  in  the  county  ? — Well,  I 
suppose  so,  in  a  general  way. 

95.809.  Boycotting? — Well,  I  was  very  viciously  boycotted  at  that  time  myself,  and 
it  was  because  I  was  viciously  boycotted ;  because  my  practice  in  the  city  of  Cork  was 
destroyed.  I  was  earning  a  very  good  income,  my  Lord,  in  the  city  of  Cork  before  the 
month  of  April  in  that  year ;  and  when  my  business  was  destroyed  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  supporters  of  law  and  order  so  called — self-styled — in  the  county  and  city  of 
Cork  the  people  came  to  my  assistance.  I  was  elected  a  physician  and  surgeon  to 
several  popular  societies — the  Irish  National  Foresters  and  the  Grocers  Assistants — 
some  of  the  poorer  people.  I  had  previously  made  my  living  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  these  people  came  to  my  assistance,  and  accordingly  I  took  from  that  time  out  a 
greater  part  in  politics  than  I  had  previously  taken. 

95.810.  My  question  was  whether  you  became  aware  that  boycotting  was  one  of  the 
regular  processes  by  which  the  National  League  sought  to  win  people  ? — Well,  I  think 
it  was  not.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  not. 

95.811.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  did  not  believe  when  you  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  became  connected  with  the  League  that  boycotting  was  practised  to  any 
extent  in  Cork  by  the  National  League? — I  thought  it  was  not  generally  enough 
practised  ;  because  I  thought  if  Lord  Bandon,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  was  perfectly  free  to  preach  a  crusade  against  me  to  get  me 
boycotted,  as  he  said  that  he  would  have  me  turned  out — that  he  would  chase  Charlie 
Tanner  not  only  out  of  the  city  of  Cork,  but  chase  him  out  of  Ireland  by  depriving 
him  of  the  means  of  making  his  daily  bread — if  he,  the  head  of  the  magistrates,  saw  fit 
to  do  that,  I  thought  that  the  people,  my  Lords,  would  be  perfectly  entitled  at  any 
rate  to  practise  boycotting  in  a  moderate  degree  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sustain 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  their  little  ones. 

95.812.  Then  am  I  to  understand,  whether  it  was  on  personal  grounds  as  you  have 
pointed  out — the  ill-treatment  you  sustained  or  from  other  grounds, — you  did  become 
aware  that  boycotting  was  practised  by  the  League  ? — As  I  said  before,  in  a  general 
way. 

95.813.  Not  sufficient  for  your  views,  but  still  to  some  extent? — Yes,  I  thought  they 
might  boycott  more  practically,  without,  of  course,  having  any  recourse  to  outrage. 

95.814.  Was  it  your  view  that  boycotting  was  a  legitimate  weapon  even  when  the 
persons  were  named  in  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  tried  to  put 
it  as  well  as  I  could.  I  went  on  my  own  treatment,  and  on  platform  after  platform  I 
have  pointed  out  to  the  people  that  if  boycotting  was  fair  in  my  case  that  it  was 
perfectly  fair  for  them  to  practise  it ;  thai  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose,  my  Lords, 
was  sauce  for  the  gander. 

95.815.  Still  you  have  not  quite  answered  my  question.  Were  you  one  of  those  who 
thought  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  name  a  man  and  hold  him  up  to  odium  in  order  that 

he  might  he  boycotted  and  treated  in  that  way  ? — Well,  certainly  ;  certainly,  if  it  was  . 

fair  for  them  to  do  it  to  me,  I  think  it  was  perfectly  fair  for  our  side,  or  the  side  I  now 
belong  to,  the  National  Party,  to  use  the  same  political  weapon  that  was  used  by  the 
Tories  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  which  is  at  the  present  moment  used  extensively  by 
the  Primrose  League. 

95.816.  At  the  time  you  joined  the  League  were  you  aware  that  boycotted  people 
had  often  been  subjec'ed  to  outrage  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  As  I  told  you  I 
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•was  not  very  well  posted  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  National  League  or  Land  League.  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it . 

95.817.  Did  you  become  aware  shortly  afterwards  that  it  was  a  very  ordinary  thing 
fsr  people  to  be' held  up  to  opprobrium  by  the  League  and  subjected  to  outrage? — No, 
I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

95.818.  When,  first,  if  ever,  did  that  come  to  your  knowledge? — Well,  I  suppose 
that  came  to  my  knowledge — that  outrages  were  committed  upon  people  that  were 
boycotted  ? — Yes. 

95.819.  Yes? — Well,  I  know  nothing  about  it  except  from  hearsay. 

95.820.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it  in  1882  or  1883  ? — From  the  papers.  I  have 
heard  of  these  things. 

95.821.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  was  said  on  that  subject  is  true  ? — I 
have  reason  to  doubt  many  things  that  were  in  the  papers. 

95.822.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  speaking  generally? — Speaking 
generally,  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  a  great  number  of  the  reports  the 
papers  contain,  and  accordingly  in  that  way  people  who  have  been  boycotted  may 
have  been  the  victims  of  outrage,  a  thing  to  be  deplored. 

95.823.  The  first  public  appearance  you  made,  I  think,  was  a  little  earlier  than  you 
put  it.  It  was  in  April,  at  the  time  the  Prince  of  W ales  came  to  Cork,  was  not  it  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  I  mentioned  April  1885. 

95.824.  You  were  in  company  with  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  I  think,  on  that  occasion  ? — 
Yes. 

95.825.  I  think  you  were  in  Court,  were  you  not,  when  the  evidence  was  given  as  to 
what  occurred  on  that  occasion,  or  possibly  you  heard  or  read  it  ? — Who  gave  the 
account. 

95.826.  Mr.  John  O’Connor  ? — Oh,  no.  I  was  in  Galway  Gaol  at  the  time. 

95.827.  You  had  not  arrived.  Have  you  read  it  since? — No,  I  have  not.  I  was 
unfortunately  not  able  to  get  the  papers,  my  Lord.  I  was,  I  believe,  entitled  to  these 
papers  in  gaol ;  but  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  them. 

95.828.  {The  President.)  I  gave  directions? — I  know. 

95.829.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  This  is  from  the  record  from  “  United  Ireland,”  of  what  Dr. 
Tanner  is  said  to  have  said  among  other  things.  It  is  at  page  5892. 

“  When  passing  by  the  college  a  Union  Jack  was  torn  from  its  post,  and  torn 
“  to  shreds,  amid  cheers  for  Parnell.” 

Is  that  a  fair  representation  of  what  occurred  there  ? — I  was  not  at  Queen’s  College, 
and  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

95.830. 

“  The  last  thing  the  Prince  heard  as  he  left  the  city  was  ‘  God  save  Ireland  ’ 
“  sung  along  the  quays  by  thousands  of  people.  The  performance  was  frequently 
“  varied  with  cheers  for  the  Mahdi,  Parnell,  Croke,  and  the  Czar,  and  groans  for 
“  the  British  Government.  The  Nationalist  mayor,  Alderman  Madden,  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  and  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  M.P.,  was  loudly 
cheered.” 

{The  President.)  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

95.831.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  From  the  account  in  “  United  Ireland,”  given  in  evidence  at 
page  5892. 

“  Mr.  O’Connor,  Dr.  Tanner,  Mr.  J.  C.  Flynn,  and  other  speakers  afterwards 
“  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  citizens.” 

95.832.  Is  that  accurate? — No.  I  did  address  a  meeting  from  the  windows  of  the 
Old  National  League.  I  can  hardly  call  it  an  address,  my  Lord,  it  was  a  very  sLuttered 
utterance,  I  think  that  that  was  the  first  occasion  that  I  ever  spoke.  I  think  that  was 
the  first. 

95.833.  Were  you  in  company  with  Mr.  John  O’Connor  on  that  occasion  ? — Well,  I 
would  like  their  Lordships  to  clearly  understand  that.  When  I  say  the  first  meeting  I 
ever  addressed  was  at  Glownagluck,  that  was  the  first  meeting  in  the  country  that  I 
ever  attended  and  properly  addressed  the  meeting.  I  went  down  there  to  address  the 
meeting.  This  meeting  after  the  Prince  of  Wales’  visit  was  merely  a  matter  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

95.834.  At  all  events  you  were  with  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  I  think  ? — Yes.  My  Lord, 
excuse  me,  I  merely  wanted  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  possibly  could. 

95.835.  I  will  not  wait  further  on  that  subject? — As  regards  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Union  Jack,  I  saw  nothing  of  it. 
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95  836.  You  would  not  have  approved  of  it  if  you  had  seen  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

95.837.  Now  your  next  appearance  that  I  want  to  ask  you  about  was  in  August 
1885.  Were  you  at  a  place  called  Kealkil? — I  was  certainly. 

95.838.  Did  you  advise  the  people  that  anyone  who  did  not  join  the  League  should 
be  boycotted,  and,  if  necessary,  shot  ? — Certainly  not. 

95.839.  The  speech  has  been  given  in  evidence,  and  I  think  by  admission.  It  is  the 
29th  of  August  1885 : — 

“  Dr.  C.  Tanner  called  on  the  people  present  several  times  for  God’s  sake  to 
“  boycott  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  would  not  be  true,  and  join  the 
“  National  cause.  He  told  the  people  to  be  careful  and  not  to  purchase  an  article 
“  from  anyone  but  a  Nationalist,  and  if  this  would  not  take  effect  the  steel  would, 
“  by  God.” 

I  see  it  is  “  the  steel  ”  ? — I  think,  Mr.  Murphy,  “  by  God  ”  was  a  word  I  never  made 
use  of  in  my,  life. 

95.840.  First  of  all,  did  you  use  the  rest  of  that  language  ? — Certainly  not.  My 
Lords,  may  I  ask  one  question.  When  I  was  accused  I  asked  for  copies  of  these 
speeches,  which  were  supplied  to  your  Lordships,  and  I  have  never  been  supplied  with 
these  speeches.  I  wanted  to  find  out  where  these  speeches  had  been  obtained — what 
was  the  source  they  were  obtained  from,  whether  they  were  obtained  from  a  paper 
known  as  the  “  Cork  Constitution,”  or  from  the  police  reporters. 

95.841.  Dr.  Tanner,  who  was  your  counsel  until  yesterday  ? — Well,  there  were 
several  counsel. 

95.842.  Who  was  your  counsel  is  my  question.  Do  not  you  know  ? — I  do,  but  will 

you  kindly  allow  me - 

95.843.  Do  not  you  know  ? — I  say  there  were  several  counsel. 

95.844.  Who  was  your  counsel  ? — There  were  several  counsel.  I  was  in  gaol. 

95.845.  Do  you  not  know  who  your  counsel  were  ? — If  you  will  kindly  give  me  time 
I  will  answer  you,  Mr.  Murphy,  if  you  will  not  be  so  impatient.  I  wrote  letters,  my 
Lord,  to  two  counsel,  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  was  one  and  Mr.  Lockwood  was  the  other. 

95.846.  My  question  was,  who  was  yours  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  which.  I  wrote  to 
two,  and  I  do  not  know  actually  which  was  ray  counsel. 

95.847.  Are  their  Lordships  to  understand  you  seriously  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
who  was  your  counsel  ? — I  said  that  I  have  written  to  two  counsel  from  Galway  Gaol 
about  my  speeches.  I  have  had  answers  from  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  and  from  Mr. 
Lockwood.  Mr.  Lockwood  is  the  senior  of  the  two.  I  suppose  both  of_  them  would 
have  had  charge  of  my  case,  but  I  suppose  Mr.  Lockwood,  being  the  senior,  would  be 
what  you  would  technically  term  my  counsel. 

95.848.  When  did  you  go  to  prison  ? — I  went  to  prison  on  the  2nd  May. 

95.849.  As  far  as  we  know,  Dr.  Tanner,  from  the  23rd  of  October  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr  Lionel  Hart,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  appeared,  amongst 
other  gentlemen,  for  yourself  ;  did  you  not  know  that  when  I  asked  you  the  question? 

_ X  was  trying  to  let  you  understand.  There  were  several  counsel,  and  I  did  not  know 

till  vou  read  it  now — I  may  have  seen  it,  but  it  scarcely  attracted  my  notice  about  Mr. 
Hart. 

95.850.  Who  was  your  solicitor? — Well,  I  presume  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis. 

95.851.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know  that  copies  of  these  speeches  were 
delivered  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis  on  your  behalf  as  far  back  as  November,  and 
amongst  others  the  speech  I  have  just  read? — Of  course,  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  have 
made  applications  again  and  again  to  try  and  get  these  speeches,  and  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  getting  them. 

95.852.  Whom  have  you  applied  to  ? — I  have  applied  to  my  counsel,  and  I  have 

applied  to  Mr.  Lewis.  •  o  t  i 

95.853.  That  is  somewhat  serious.  Do  you  mean  personally  to  Mr.  Lewis  ?— 1  have 
written  for  these  speeches.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity.  I 
wanted  if  possible  to  find  out  from  what  source  these  speeches  had  been  obtained,  and 
]  wrote,  and  there  appeared  to  be  some  difficulty  in  letting  me  have  these  speeches. 
Of  course  when  a  man  is  in  gaol  there  are  so  many  roundabout  ways,  so  many  forma 
have  to  be  complied  with.  I  had  to  write  to  Dublin  Castle  to  get  leave,  and  tie  i  I 
liave  to  write  to  the  solicitors,  and  then  there  is  probably  other  business — more 
material  business — occupying  their  time  ;  but  at  any  rate  I  did  not  get  the  speeches. 
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95.854.  Were  you  not  aware  that  this  speech  was  given  in  evidence  long,  long  ago, 
many  months  ago,  before  you  went  to  gaol,  with  the  name  of  the  reporter  and  his 
number  attached  to  it? — All  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Murphy,  is  this,  that  I  have  not  seen 
the  speech  that  has  been  supplied  to  their  Lordships,  and  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  Kealkil  speech  which  was  taken  from  the  Cork  Daily  Herald.”  I  have  obtained 
that  copy  of  the  speech,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  speech  which  is  before 
their  Lordships. 

95.855.  Were  you  aware  this  speech  had  been  given  in  evidence  long,  long  ago  ? — 
Of  course  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  found ;  this  speech  was  one  of  the  speeches 
on  which  I  am  accused. 

95.856.  {The  President.)  And  I  understand  you  to  say,  knowing  this  speech  had  been 
given  in  evidence,  you  have  obtained  a  report  of  it  in  the  newspaper  ? — No,  my  Lords, 
not  of  the  speech  which  your  Lordships  have  a  copy  of,  but  the  speech  as  reported  by 
the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald.” 

95.857.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  The  same  speech  ? — The  same  speech. 

{The  President.)  As  reported  in  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  ? 

95,-858.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  it  ? — I  will  hand  it  to  their  Lordships. 

95.859.  {The  President.)  Have  you  the  “  Cork  Dail  Herald  ”  ? — Yes,  I  will  hand  it. 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  Let  me  see  it,  if  you  have  a  copy. 

95.860.  {The  President.)  That  will  be  the  better  course,  to  let  Mr.  Murphy  see  it? — 
I  should  like  to  know,  my  Lords,  before  I  even  hand  this  paper,  what  source  that  speech 
with  which  I  am  accused  has  been  obtained  from  ? 

95.861.  {The  President.)  Well,  we  shall  see  ? — There  is  the  copy  of  the  “  Cork  Daily 
Herald.” 

95.862.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  You  are  aware  the  Counsel  has  admitted  the  speech  as  a 
correct  speech  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

95^863.  You  must  settle  that  with  Mr.  Lockwood.  This  shall  be  read  if  necessary. 

{The  President.)  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  call  Mr.  Lockwood  as  a  witness. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  I  hope  not. 

95.864.  Now,  Dr.  Tanner,  I  must  really  ask  you  as  to  this :  is  this,  true  that  you 
called  on  the  people  for  God’s  sake  to  boycott  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that 
would  not  be  true  and  join  the  National  cause.  Did  you  say  that  or  not  ? — Well,  upon 
my  word,  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  say  what  I  said  at  that  date.  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  I  did  not. 

95.865.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — I  will  not  swear  one  way  or  other.  I 
could  not  possibly  say  ;  but  I  think  it  is  highly  improbable  that  I  did. 

95.866.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  not  tell  the  people  to  be  careful,  and  not  to  buy 
from  anyone  but  a  Nationalist  ? — Oh,  I  have  frequently  told  them  that ;  frequently. 

95.867.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  did  not  also  state  that  if  this  would  not 
take  efPect  the  steel  would,  by  God  ? — Certainly  not. 

95.868.  I  may  tell  you  that  the  name  of  this  reporter  (it  has  been  given  in  long  ago 
to  your  Counsel)  is  Matthew  Benns,  No.  36,953  ? — There  was  no  shorthand  reporter  at 
Kealkil. 

95.869.  In  the  face  of  that  are  you  prepared  to  say  you  did  not  use  those  words? — 
Certainly.  And  if  it  was  one  of  those  longhand  police  reporters,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
they  frequently  swear  to  more  than  is  Gospel.  I  regret  to  say  so. 

95.870.  Is  it  the  whole  of  the  last  line  or  only  the  two  last  words  you  deny  ?  “  If 

“  this  would  not  take  effect  the  steel  would  ”  ;  you  deny  that  ? — I  deny  it  absolutely, 

95.871.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  next  one. 

95.872.  {The  Attorney-General.)  The  speech  Dr.  Tanner  has  handed  is  not  the  same 
meeting.  He  has  perhaps  another  one  up  there.  This  is  August  29th,  1885.  That  is 
,1  uiy  ? — That  is  a  mistake.  That  note  at  the  side  is  a  mistake.  I  was  only  at  Kealkil 
once.  I  only  made  one  speech  there  in  my  life  and  that  is  the  speech. 

i-ii{The  President.)  I  want  to  understand  this,  as  it  is  called  in  question.  As  originally 
printed  it  stood  thus  :  “If  this  would  not  take  effect  the  steel  would  be  got.” 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes.  Then  there  was  a  discussion  about  it,  if  I  remember  right. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  remember  that. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

95.873.  {The  President.)  It  has  been  aUered  in  this  copy  before  me  into  the  word 
“  God,”  I  do  not  know  what  that  would  mean.  Would  it  have  any  meaning  ? — It  is 
a  vulgar  saying,  my  Lord. 
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95.874.  What  does  it  mean  ? — Making  use  of  the  name  of  the  Almighty  in  a  vulgar 
way. 

95.875.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Your  next  sneech  I  want  to  call  attention  to  is  one  at 
Coachford  on  the  8th  November  ? — That  was  not  the  next  speech  in  the  list.  The 
next  speech  was  Bally  dehob. 

95.876.  The  next  one  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  is  this  ? — Certainly. 

95.877.  This  is  at  page  710  in  the  speeches.  Did  you  say  this : — 

“  But  hearing  of  a  monster  meeting  being  assembled  in  Coachford,  to  denounce 
“  those  crimes  which  stain  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  denounce  land-grabbing  and 
“  grass-grabbing,  and  the  villains  who  lend  themselves  to  such  foul  practices,  I, 
“  after  being  nominated  by  Mr.  Parnell,  thought  I  would  not  be  doing  my  duty  if 
“  I  did  not  come  down  here  and  take  part  in  your  proceedings  to-day.” 

Did  you  say  that? — Very  possibly.  I  frequently  denounced  land-grabbing. 

95.878.  Further  did  you  say  this : — 

“We  blame  the  evictor  the  one  side,  and  we  blame  the  grabber  on  the  other. 
“  Now  to  my  mind,  the  evictor  is  a  mere  bird  of  prey,  something  like  the  hawk, 
“  sometimes  descending  as  low  as  the  carrion  crow,  but  when  you  want  to  get  an 
“  actual  land-grabber,  you  have  to  go  to  that  foul  bird,  the  vulture,  to  find  him, 
“  a  bird  that  fattens  himself  upon  dead  carrion,  which  is  strewn  about  the  land. 
“  One  is  merely  a  bird  of  prey,  the  other  is  a  rapacious  beast  too  low,  too  filthy, 
“  to  take  cognizance  of,  too  ‘low  to  denounce.  He  is  like  the  leper  in  the  east,  or 
“  like  that  other  gentleman ;  and  like  such  a  noiseome  creature,  we  should  treat 
“  him  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  ought  or  can  be  treated  ;  we  should  leave  him 
“  severely  alone ;  leave  him  to  his  noisome,  pestilential  company ;  let  him  revel 
“  in  his  own  baseness.” 

Is  that  the  language  which  you  used  on  that  occasion? — Well,  of  course  I  cannot 
swear  to  every  word  of  it. 

95.879.  The  substance? — Well,  I  certainly  have  denounced  land-grabbers  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

{The  President.)  To  the  best  of  your  ability  ? 

95.880.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  not,  my  Lord  ;  I  have  something  still  stronger? — At 
that  time,  my  Lord,  I  was  only  a  fresh  convert  from  Toryism.  Since  I  have  associated 
more  with  my  present  colleagues  I  have  gradually  been  improving. 

95.881.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  This  paper  I  have  here  has  to  go  away,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
to-morrow.  I  am  told  we  have  now  got  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  of  the  29th  of 
August,  and  there  is  no  such  speech  in  it.  Now,  Dr.  Tanner,  please  justify  this  ? — Can 
I  go  down  and  see  this  book  ? 

95.882.  {The  President.)  Yes  ? — If  you  will  kindly  hand  it  up  to  me  I  can  identify  it. 

95.883.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  You  have  a  cutting  ? — This  cutting  was  sent  to  me  in  gaol. 
It  is  of  the  Kealkil  speech. 

95.884.  Does  it  give  the  date  of  the  paper  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  cut  ? — Well, 
it  may  be  from  the  “  Examiner,”  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  from  the  “  Herald.” 
That  is  the  form  in  which  it  was  sent  to  me  in  gaol.  I  think  most  of  them  have  been 
taken  from  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald.” 

{The  President.)  I  see  it  does  not  give  the  paper.  Very  likely  that  gives  rise  to  the 
difficulty.  . 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  At  all  events  as  far  as  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  goes,  it  cannot  be 
found  there. 

95.885.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  On  the  back  it  says,  “Mill  Street”? — You  would 
not  perhaps  find  it’until  the  day  after  or  two  or  three  days  after.  The  Kealkil  speech 
was  on  the  23rd  July.  Probably  if  you  look  at  the  24th  or  25th  July  you  will 
find  it. 

95.886.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  The  speech  I  am  quoting  to  you  is  a  speech  of  29th  August  ? 
— At  Kealkil  ? 

95.887.  Yes  ? — I  am  quoting  from  the  book  called  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  as 
published  by  the  “  Times,”  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  Tanner,  on  the  23rd  July  in  the  year 
1885. 

95.888.  We  are  at  cross-purposes.  Dr.  Tanner.  Whatever  day  it  was,  did  you  use 
those  words ;  that  is  the  point  ? — I  thought  I  had  put  that  perfectly  clearly  ;  I  was 
^nly  at  one  meeting  in  Kealkil  in  my  life,  my  Lords,  and  there  is  the  copy  of  the 
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speech  that  I  made  at  Kealkil,  and  I  did  not  make  use  of  those  words.  I  am  sorry  if 
you  misunderstood  me. 

95.889.  Possibly  ;  if  you  will  produce  the  paper  we  should  like  to  see  it. 

95.890.  {Sir  E.  James.)  Is  it  a  daily  paper  ? — It  is  a  daily  paper.  If  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  up  to  me,  I  think  I  might  find  it.  The  meeting  was  on  the  23rd  July. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  The  one  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  29th  August.  It  is  the  report  of 
the  constable  whose  name  and  number  are  on  the  report. 

{The  President.)  Why  has  it  to  go  back  to-morrow? 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  told  the  witness  is  under  subpoena  to  produce  it  elsewhere. 

95.891.  {Sir  H.  James.)  I  understand,  my  Lord,  the  trial  is  at  Manchester  on  Friday. 
The  witness  can  be  here  to-morrow  morning  surely  with  them  and  take  them  in  the 
afternoon  ? — My  Lord,  I  cannot  find  it  at  the  date  that  Mr.  Murphy  makes  mention  of. 
The  speech  was  made  on  Sunday,  the  last  day  in  August.  It  would  be  reported  on 
Monday,  the  1st  September,  or  on  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  the  2nd  September.  I 
cannot  find  it  in  this  volume,  on  either  of  those  dates  ;  but  I  will  call  your  Lordship’s 
attention  to  this.  This  was  the  only  information  I  had  on  the  subject  in  gaol,  Kealkil, 
July  23rd. 

95.892.  {The  President.)  That  may  account  for  your  misconception  as  to  the  date; 
but  we  want  to  get  at  the  real  report  ? — The  paper  I  have  handed  in  was  sent  to  me  in 
July.  I  will  try  and  find  it  out  to-night.  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  is  in  one  of  these. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Dr.  Tanner  can  have  the  use  of  that  book  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

95.893.  {The  President.)  Yes,  that  will  be  the  better  plan.  You  will  have  time 
quietly  when  we  rise  to  look  at  it  ? — Thank  you.  I  am  soiry  there  is  any  trouble 
about  the  matter. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.] 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  I, 
Thursday,  18th  July  1889. 

{Mr.  Matthew  Harris.)  My  Lord,  I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  words  of  explana¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  my  evidence  yesterday.  I  mentioned,  my  Lord,  that  Mr.  Egan 
and  Mr.  Brennan  were  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation.  I  should  have  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  for  some  years,  previous  even  to  my  own  resignation  in  1880,  they  had 
severed  their  official  connexion  with  the  Fenian  organisation  on  similar  grounds,  or 
nearly  similar  grounds,  to  those  upon  which  I  severed  my  own  connexion  with  it, 
namely,  their  connexion  with  public  movements,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Land  League  neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  officially,  so  far  as  my  know¬ 
ledge  goes,  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation.  That  is  all  I  have  to  add. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  There  was  a  letter  Mr.  Harris  spoke  of,  which  bears  upon  the  subject 
he  has  now  spoken  of,  of  the  19th  December  1877.  He  spoke  of  the  copy  which  was 
in — the  one  he  had  seen — as  being  misleading. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

95.894.  Can  you  let  us  know  where  that  letter  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  which 
you  have  given  the  substance  of,  can  be  found  in  extenso.  It  is  a  letter  of  the  19th  of 
December  1877,  addressed  to  Mr.  Kickham  ?— Yes,  I  can  give  you  that  letter  in  full. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  has  no  objection,  we  should  wish  that  to  be  in.* 

{The  President.)  Very  well. 

95.895.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  it  ?— Yes.  I  will  furnish  it,  and  also 
one  prior  to  that  on  the  4th. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  If  you  wish  certainly. 

95.896.  {The  President.)  You  promised  to  mark  us  the  passages  in  the  pamphlet  ? _ 

Not  in  the  pamphlet,  my  Lord,  in  the  documents  I  have  brought.  I  did  mark  some 
points  upon  which  I  should  like  your  Lordship’s  views. 


Dr.  Charles  Tanner  recalled ;  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


{The  Witness.)  My  Lords,  1  should  like  to  make  an  explanation  before  the  cross- 
examination  is  resumed.  I  [would  like  your  Lordships  to  understand  that  it  was 
through^no  fault  of  mine  that  you  were  detained  yesterday  about  these  dates.  The 
“  Times  ”  has  been  wrong  again,  my  Lord,  in  the  date  which  they  give  in  this  volume 
which  was  supplied  to  me.  They  said  the  speech  was  delivered  on  the  23rd  July  1885^ 
The  Attorney-General  was  also  wrong  in  endeavouring  to  correct  the  “  Times,  ”  as  he 
gave  the  29th  of  August,  but  by  searching  through  the  volumes  I  found  the  speech 
was  delivered  at  Kealkil  on  the  23rd  August  and  reported  on  the  24th.  ^ 

95,897.  {Sir  R.  James.)  That  is  what  the  Attorney-General  said?—!  found  it  in 
the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald,  ”  but  this  is  copy  that  I  hold,  and  that  1  wish  to  hand  in 

Examiner.”  It  is  very  nearly  identical  with  the  report  in  the 


95,898.  {Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  that  is  the  date  the  Attorney- General  ^ave  th^ 

Attorney-Gensral  cli.unotly  told  us^n  St  felterdav 
it  was  the  29th  August,  and  Mr.  Soames  in  searching  through  the  volumes  lirst  of  all 
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tried  to  find  it  in  the  days  following  the  29th  of  August,  and  in  that  way  the  mistake 
was  made. 

95.899.  {Sir  JI.  James.)  The  error  was  not  an  original  error.  At  page  256  I  see 
in  his  speech  the  Attorney- General  says  the  23rd  of  August  ? — Of  course  even  the 
Attorney-General  is  not  infallible. 

95.900.  {Sir  11.  James.)  I  did  not  suppose  anyone  ever  had  been. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  Are  the  words  I  spoke  of  in  that  speech  ? — They  are  not. 

95.901.  Now,  may  I  ask  you,  are  you  still  prepared  to  say  you  did  not  use  them  ? — 
Certainly,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

95.902.  You  will  swear  that  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

95.903.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  a  possible  explanation  of  this  matter  may  be 
that  the  reporter  did  not  choose  to  report  words  of  the  character  I  speak  of  ? — I  can 
be  no  judge  of  the  reporter’s  judgment. 

95.904.  According  to  the  report  which  is  in  the  “  Herald  ”  did  Mr.  O’Keefe  speak  ? 
— I  would  also  like  your  Lordships  to  understand  this  is  an  “  Examiner  ”  report,  and 
the  “  Herald  ”  report  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  this. 

95.905.  Is  there  anything  about  boycotting  at  all  in  the  “  Herald”  report.  I  have 
not  seen  it  myself.  I  am  asking  for  information. 

{The  President.)  That  is  the  “  Examiner”  you  are  looking  at?  —  This  is  the 
“  Examiner,”  my  Lord.  I  have  spoken  of  boycotting. 

95.906.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  But  in  that  speech.  Possibly  the  better  plan  will  be  to  have 
the  speech  itself.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  a  similar  matter  wkh  reference  to  another 
speech?  -There  is  something  about  boycotting.  It  is  referring  to  my  own  boycotting. 

95.907.  But  with  reference  to  boycotting  generally  ;  boycotting  by  the  Land  League, 
boycotting  of  land-grabbers  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  spoke  much  about  boycotting  land- 
grabbers.  I  did  not  know  much  about  land-grabbers  at  that  time. 

95.908.  Are  there  any  words  at  all  that  would  correspond  with  what  I  have  suggested 
you  used  ? — Distinctly  not. 

95.909.  Calling  upon  the  people  to  boycott  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  would 
not  be  true  ? — There  are  no  words  to  that  effect. 

95.910.  Then  either  the  reporter  must  have  invented  these  words,  or  they  must  have 
been  emitted  on  purpose  from  the  other  report  ? — Distinctly. 

95.911.  And  I  collect  from  you  that  the  class  of  language  there  is  language  which 
you  never  did  use  in  public  ? — The  language  that  you  allude  to  about  boycotting 
men,  women,  and  children  ? 

95.912.  Yes,  and  violent  language  of  that  sort? — Well,  I  sincerely  hope  I  would  have 
more  sense  than  that — boycotting  children.  I  would  also  point  cut  to  your  Lordships, 
and  it  is  another  extraordinary  fact  in  connexion  with  the  search  for  this  speech,  that 
Mr.  Gilhooley’s  speech  in  the  same  volume  of  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  has  certain 
portions  underlined,  evidently  by  the  “  Times  ”  counsel  or  solicitor,  and  they  have  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  my  speech. 

95.913.  I  am  going  to  get  the  report,  therefore  I  will  not  pause  to  examine  you  about 
that  at  present.  On  the  8th  November  1885  did  you  speak  at  Coachford  ? — Yes,  I 
spoke  at  Coachford. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  The  speech  will  be  found  amongst  the  speeches  at  page  708.  It  has 
been  proved. 

95.914.  Did  you  use  these  words  ? 

“  Now,  my  friends,  I  have  told  you  that  I  did  not  intend  to  commence  ir.y 
“  candidature  to-day,  and  you  will  excuse  my  inflicting  those  few  remarks  upon 
“  you.  This  meeting,  I  am  told,  has  certainly  been  called  to  denounce  grabbing 
“  of  all  kinds,  be  it  land-grabbing,  be  it  grass-grabbing,  be  it  cattle-grabbing,  or 
“  be  it  money-giabbing.  Grabbing  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  M  e  are  called 
“  upon  to  denounce  it,  and  denounce  it  we  will.  Now,  my  friends,  although  the 
“  land-grabber  was  not  the  intitiatory  agent  in  lending  a  hand  to  the  exteimina- 
“  tion  of  our  people,  we  find  that  in  the  outset  the  evictor  was  the  true 
“  exterminator.” 

{The  Witness.)  My  Lords,  I  would  like  to  know  whence  this  report  comes  ;  whether 
it  is  the  report  in  the  papers,  and  what  papers.  I  hope  I  am  entitled  to  that. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  John  Condon  is  the  reporter,  according  to  my  note. 
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95.915.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  T  think  so.  It  was  proved  at  a  time  when  you  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Lockwood  and  the  other  gentlemen  you  instructed  ?— Who  is  the 
reporter  ? 

95.916.  That  is  not  a  question  I  can  answer.  Did  you  use  that  language  ? — I  could 
not  be  quite  certain  of  the  language  I  used  many  years  ago. 

95.917.  Listen  to  the  language,  please. 

“  Now,  to  my  mind,  the  evictor  is  a  mere  bird  of  prey,  something  like  the 
“  hawk,  sometimes  descending  as  low  as  the  carrion  crow;  but  when  you  want  to 
“  get  an  actual  land-grabber,  you  have  to  go  to  that  foul  bird,  the  vulture,  to  find 
“  him — a  bird  that  fattens  himself  upon  dead  carrion  which  is  strewn  about  the 
“  land.” 

Did  you  use  those  words  ? — I  may  have  used  words  to  that  effect.  I  have  denounced 
land-grabbing  as  strongly  as  I  could. 

95.918. 

‘‘  One  is  merely  a  bird  of  prey,  the  other  is  a  rapacious  beast  too  low,  too 
“  filthy,  to  take  cognisance  of,  too  low  to  denounce.  He  is  like  the  leper  in  the 
“  easi,  or  like  that  other  gentleman ;  and  like  such  a  noisome  creature,  we  should 
“  treat  him  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  ought  or  can  be  treated,  we  should  leave 
“  him  severely  alone ;  leave  him  to  his  noisome,  pestilential  company  ;  let  him 
“  revel  in  his  own  baseness.  Now,  my  friends,  if  we  will  give  th  s  treatment  to 
“  this  class  or  creature,  what  are  we  to  do  to  the  men  who  sustain  them?  We 
“  have  known  and  we  have  read  that  quite  recently,  there  is  a  society  which  has 
“  arisen  in  our  midst,  a  society  which  puts  itself  up  as  the  I.  L.  D.  U. - 

I.  L.  P.  D.  H. 

95.919. 

“  Well,  my  friends,  these  initials  I.  L.  D.  U.,  they  are  copied  from  a  society 
‘‘  which  existed  in  Ireland  in  time  gone  by.  I  allude  to  the  men  of  ’67,  the 
“  I.  R  B.  Their  initials  mean  the  Irish  Loyal  Defence  Union,  which  priictically 
“  means  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  gentlemen  with  a  point  of  interrogation, 
who  are  banded  together  to  put  money  in  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of 
“  all  other  classes  ;  themselves  first  and  everybody  else  after,  and  these  men  come 
“  forward  with  a  long  programme.  These  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  the 
“  Cork  Defence  Union,  they  put  forward  a  long  programme,  and  they  tell  us  that 
“  they  are  coming  forward  to  the  defence  of  the  boycotted  creatures  who  have 
“  suffered  from  that  iniquitous  system  that  has  been  allowed  in  our  midst  by 
“  the  League  of  Hell.  They  do  not  call  it  any  other  name  ;  they  would  send 
“  us  there  quick  enough  if  they  only  had  power,” 
and  so  on.  Did  you  use  that  language  ? — I  may  have  used  language  to  that  effect,  but 
I  hope  better  sense  than  is  reported  there. 

95.920.  AVere  there,  to  your  knowledge,  at  that  time  in  Cork  many  men  who  were 
boycotted  for  what  you  call  land-grabbing? — No,  I  only  knew  of  two  people  boycotted 
in  mid-Cork  at  or  about,  or,  I  think,  rather  after,  that  time.  I  was  only  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  two  people.  One  was  Mr.  Hegarty  and  the  other  was  Dr.  Cross. 
Dr.  Cross  was  since  hanged  by  Mr.  Balfour. 

95.921.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  had  not  heard  that,  at  that  time,  through 
the  county  of  Cork  generally,  many  people  were  suffering  from  boycotting  ? — I  was 
suffering  from  boycotting. 

95.922.  Will  you  answer  my  question  ? — I  could  not. 

95.923.  Had  you  read  in  the  newspapers,  or  heard  that  at  that  time  numerous 
persons  had  been  boycotted  ? — I  have  heard.  I  am  telling  you  on  my  oath  that  I  do 
not  now  remember  the  name  of  any  others  than  those  two  I  have  given  you,  who  were 
specifically  boycotted. 

95.924.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  am  speaking  of  a  class.  You 
have  denounced  the  class  in  language  you  seem  to  approve  of.  Were  there  a  number 
of  people  belonging  to  the  class  you  speak  of  being  boycotted  at  that  time  ? — No. 

95.925.  You  did  not  believe  there  were? — No.  I  was  trying  to  get  land-grabbers 
boycotted  ;  it  was  for  that  purpose  I  spoke  strongly.  And  I  was  also  speaking  more 
strongly  upon  this  very  point  of  boycotting,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  challenge  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  prosecute  me,  in  order  that  this  boycotting  might  be  seen 
out,  Avhether  it  was  fair  to  boycott  me,  because  I  went  with  the  people,  in  the  same 
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way  that  they  prosecuted  numbers  of  the  popular  community  who  boycotted  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  themselves  and  their  wives  and  families.  1  did  it  as  a  fair 

cli£ill©n^G* 

95.926.  You  say  you  did  not  know  people  were  being  boycotted  at  that  time  ? — I  did 
not  know  of  any  individual  case. 

95.927.  You  go  on  to  say  this — 

“  These  gentlemen  are  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  boycotted.” 

Who  are  the  boycotted  ? — I  did  not  know. 

95.928.  You  answer  the  question  yourself  in  the  next  sentence — 

“  Who  are  the  boycotted  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?  You  will  find,  in  the  first 
“  instance,  that  there  are  very  few  landlords  actually  boycotted  in  the  county  of 
“  Cork.  The  unfortunate  fellows — -they  are  nt  their  last  gasp,  and  they  are 
“  going,  going,  and  at  last  gone.  The  landlords  not  being  boycotted  people,  who 
“  are  theT:ioycotted  people  ?  I  maintain  the  boycotted  people  are  the  grabbers 
“  the  grabbers  whom  we  have  come  here  to-day  to  denounce.  These  are  the 
“  boycotted  people.” 

Yes. 

95  929  How  do  you  reconcile  that  language,  if  you  used  it,  with  the  answer  you 
crave’me  iust  now  ?— I  am  telling  you  I  could  not  give  you  any  names  of  any  people 
who  were  boycotted  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  notably  in  mid-Cork,  other  than  those 
two  names  I  have  given  you.  It  was  a  general  thing.  I  knew  that  boycotting  was 
practised.  I  hoard  of  its  being  practised,  or  read  of  its  being  practised,  out  it  wa.« 
only  a  general  acquaintance  I  had  with  the  subject.  I  knew  nothing  specific. 

95  930  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  recollection  is  that  I  asked  you,  not  about  names, 
hut  about  a  class.  Was  not  that  so  ?— Well,  even  about  a  class.  I  was  not  well 
informed  upon  the  subject.  I  tell  you  I  was  trying  to  advocate  boycotting  to  the  best 

of  my  ability. 

95.931.  I  will  finish  your  phrase  — 

“  These  are  the  boycotted  people.” 

That  is,  the  iandgrabbers  ? — But  you  must  recollect  T  do  not  admit  all  t^t. 

95.932.  Do  you  deny  it? — I  cannot  deny  it,  but  I  cannot  admit  it.  You  are  going 

on  pure  hypothesis. 

95.933.  , 

“  These  are  the  vultures  ;  these  are  the  lepers  ;  these  are  the  men  who  aeface 

“  the  face  of  this  earth.”  .  .  t  -n  ^  i 

You  do  not  deny  using  that  language  ? — I  will  not  deny  it  and  I  will  not  admit  it. 

cannot  do  either  one  or  the  other.  .  ,  tt  .l  i  ^  ?  v 

95.934.  At  this  time  were  you  aware  that  Jeremiah  Hegarty  was  boycotted  i  You 

mentioned  his  name  just  now  ?— I  think  some  time  after  it.  , 

95  935  Before  this  ? — No,  I  knew  nothing.  I  had  only  the  very  slightest  acquaint- 
anoeViti,  Mr.  Hegarty  before  this.  I  met  Mr.  Hegarty  when  I  went  down  on  the 
first  occasion  of  iny  visiting  Mill  Street  and  I  stopped  at  >.haen  Castle. 

95  936.  What  date  was  that?— I  cannot  tell  you  the  date.  It  was  some  years  before. 
Mr.  Het^arty  was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Wallace  of  the  Shaen  Castle. 

95,937.  On  the  15th  December  1885  were  you  present  at  a  meeting  in  Mill  Street 

^^9l  938.^  You  knew  of  the  existence  of  Jeremiah  Hegarty  at  that  time?—!  was  made 
more  acquainted  with  him  on  that  occasion  than  I  was  ever  before. 

95  939.  Were  you  aware  that  he  had  been  boycotted  from  the  year  1880  or  1881  bv 
the  Land  League  of  the  place? -I  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  ^ojcotted 

95.940.  Were  you  aware  that  he  had  been  fired  at  in  April  of  the  same  year .  I 

was  not.  0  rt  -1 

95.941.  Do  you  mean  that,  Dr.  Tanner?— Certainly.  a  of  Ar^n;I 

95  942.  When  first,  if  at  all,  did  you  hear  that  the  man  had  been  fired  at  in  Ap 

1885’? _ In  April  1885.  Well,  I  heard  nothing  about  it.  I  may^have  seen  something 

in  the  papers.  It  was  at  a  time  I  paid  no  attention.  April  188j. 

95,943.  April  1885  ?— Well,  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  n  .  .Uo 

95  944.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  that  in  the  papers  or  hear  of  i  a 

it  occurred  ?— Well,  1  could  not  swear  that.  1  could  not  swear  to  what 
papers  in  the  year  1895 ;  but  1  certainly  swear  to  the  best  of  my  ability  that  on 
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the  occasion  I  went  to  Mill  Street,  on  the  15th  December  1885,  I  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

95.945.  Did  you  describe  that  man  on  that  occasion  as  “  a  low,  creeping  reptile 
“  living  in  their  midst,  who  used  all  his  influence  in  maligning  the  people,”  and,  later 
down,  as  “  a  creeping  louse  ”  ? — I  certainly  called  him  a  louse  upon  that  occasion ;  but 
I  would  like  their  Lordships  to  understand  what  occurred  upon  this  occasion.  I  had 
been  elected  the  Member  for  mid- Cork  a  very  short  time  before,  and  Mr.  Hegarty 
was,  practically  speaking,  the  only  person  in  that  district  who  organised  any  opposition  ; 
and  to  let  your  Lordships  understand  the  character  of  that  opposition,  I  was  elected 
by  very  nearly  a  majority  of  5,000  over  my  opponent,  who  only  scored  112.  I  was  a 
purely  factious  opposition,  and  Mr.  Hegarty  was  the  principal  political  opponent  that 
I  had  to  meet  in  Mill  Street.  I  was  not  present  an  my  own  election.  I  had  only  come 
to  Cork  a  few  days  before  this  date,  and  when  I  went  down  there  it  was  the  first 
opportunity  I  had  of  hitting  back  Mr.  Hegarty  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  behaved 
during  that  election. 

95.946.  Did  you  know  he  had  been  boycotted  for  many  years  at  the  time  you  used 
that  language  of  him  ? — I  heard  he  had  been  boycotted,  but  only  in  a  very  general 
way.  I  knew  very  little  about  him. 

95.947.  Did  you  think  your  words,  as  elected  Member  for  that  constituency  by  what 
you  call  an  overwhelming  majority,  would  be  likely  to  have  effect  on  the  people  to 
whom  your  words  were  addressed  ? — No  more  effect  in  boycotting  him  than  I  had  been 
boycotted  myself. 

95.948.  Did  you  think  they  were  likely  to  hold  him  up  to  outrage  or  opprobrium? — 
Certainly  not ;  I  always  denounced  outrage. 

95.949.  You  were  aware  he  was  subsequently  shot? — I  heard  that  he  had  been  shot, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  about  that  very  outrage  from  what  I  heard. 

95.950.  We  will  come  to  that  later. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Do  you  think  he  shot  himself? — No;  but  I  heard  from 
people  who  were  about  tliere  that  the  shot  was  fired  off  the  car  on  which  Mr.  Hegarty 
sat.  There  were  two  policemen  quite  close  by,  and  when  these  policemen  challenged 
Mr.  Hegarty  to  stop,  instead  of  stopping  he  drove  frantically  on.  It  was  a  very 
strange  coincidence.  I  was  ready  to  denounce  that  as  an  outrage,  if  I  had  been 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  properly  proved,  because  I  heard  subsequently 
to  that  outrage  about  this  other  occasion  when  he  alleged  he  was  shot  at  and  the  police 
could  find  absolutely  no  trace. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  Your  Lordships  will  judge  about  that  explanation  when  I  have  read 
some  other  speeches  to  you. 

95.951.  Let  me  complete  what  it  has  been  sworn  you  said  on  that  occasion  : 

“  He  called  Mr.  Hegarty  a  low  creeping  reptile  living  in  their  midst,  who 
“  used  all  his  influence  in  maligning  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  who 
“  was  endeavouring  to  climb  to  the  magisterial  bench,  but  who  would  yet  be 
“  relegated  to  the  lowest  depths  of  a  fel’ons  cell.” 

95.952.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  on  that  same  meeting  did  you  say  this  ? 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  would  like  you  to.  understand  that  that  was  no  regular  meeting 
at  all.  There  was  no  meeting  on  the  occasion  I  went  down  there  to  Mr.  Cronin’s  of 
Ploverfield. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  material  if  there  was  an  assemblage  of 
people. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  The  evidence  of  the  constable  was  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  in 
Mill  Street  when  you  were  there. 

{The  President.)  Never  mind  what  you  call  it. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  go  on  with  the  language. 

“  He  spoke  again,  and  he  called  him  an  infamous  being  who  did  not  deserve 
“  the  name  of  being,  whose  proper  definition  would  be  a  thing,  but  since  he 
“  should  call  him  a  being  he  would  call  him  the  lowest  of  created  beings,  a. 
“  creeping  louse.  Later  on  he  added  as  long  as  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty  is  in  your 
“  midst,  there  will  never  be  peace  in  Mill  Street.  Some  time  after  he  called  upon 
“  all  those  present  who  wished  him  out  of  the  place  to  lift  up  their  hands.” 
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And  a  large  crowd  lifted  tlieir  hands  up  ?-Yes  I  thought  from  what  I  learned  that 
dav  of  Mr®  Hegarty  that  the  two  people  who  had  occasioned  all  the  trouble  that  had 
eSted  in  Mill  Street  were  Mr.  Hegarty  on  the  one  side,  and  Connell  the  moonlighter, 

nn  tlie  other.  I  denounced  both.  i  j 

95  953.  What  was  the  offence  which  Hegarty  had  committed  which  induced  you 

to  use  that  laneruage  about  him? — From  all  I  had  heard.  j  i  ,  n 

95,954.  What  was  the  particular  thing  he  had  done  .  I  wanted  to  let  you  under- 

^^"95^,955.  No;  if  you  will  kindly  answer  my  question ?— Well,  I  am  going  to  tell 

^°9'i95C  If  you  will  I  will  attend?— I  went  down  there  to  this  sale  at  Mr.  Cronin’s 
of  Ploverfield  Mr.  Cronin  was  clearing  his  farm.  All  the  tenants  upon  that  estate, 
the  Chinery  estate,  were  being  threatened  with  eviction,  and  they  'vere  trying  to  sell 
their  stock,  and  when  I  went  down  there,  the  first  thing  I  heart  was  that  the  whole 
business  w^  being,  practically  speaking,  done  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty  ;  that  he  was 
the  fms  et  migo,  not  merely  of  the  threatened  evictions  on  that  occasion,  but  had  been 
of  all  the  evictions  which  had  occurred  for  some  time  past.  From  every  s^e  I  heara 
Mr  Hegarty  spoken  ill  of.  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  locality  and  when  I  heard 
everybody  denouncing  Hegarty  I  put  it  to  the  people  straight  whether  they  wished 
him  out  of  the  locality;  whether  he  was  not  the  person  who  prtoncally  promoted 
disorder  and  disunion  and  trouble  in  the  district. 

95  957.  You  wanted  bim  removed  ? — Removed.  i  x 

95^958.  Yes? _ I  wished  that  he  would  take  himself  away  out  of  it.  Oertainly  not 

'T5r5VYmIn°st  o'ther  dfen^e'^sTe^^  he  refused  to  submit  to  the 

dictation  of  the^local  League?—!  knew  nothing  m  the  world  about  that.  I  heard 
m.  Heo-artv  under  cross-examination  here,  and  if  you  wdl  recollect  that  occurred  in 
the  vear  1881,  when  1  had  no  connexion  m  the  world  with  politics. 

9^960.  Have  you  heard  that  was  one  of  his  offences  ?— 1  have  heard  it  subsequently. 

1  heard  it  in  this  Court. 

95  961  Now  on  the  3rd  of  January  1886,  did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  a  place 
called  Ballyvourney  ?— 1  did,  yes.  May  1  say  one  word  more  about  Mr  Hegarty  my 
Lord  while  this  evidence  is  being  taken  ?  There  was  another  matter  that  prejudiced 
me  very  seriously  against  Mr.  Hegarty.  There  were  soipe  very  great  friends  of  mine 
wLm  I  attended  iif  a  medical  capacity,  Mr.  McCarthy  of  tne  county  of  Cork  he  was 
at  one  time  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cork.  He  took  Mr.  Heprty  from  the 
Maccroom  workhouse  and  set  him  up  and  employed  him,  and  Hegarty  got  on  very 
Avell  while  he  was  employed  by  this  gentleman;  but  subsequently  Hegarty  tried  to 
rob  him,  and  there  was  a  case  tried  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls^Avhen  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  animadverted  in  the  strongest  possible  ivay  on  Mr.  Hegarty  s  behaviour 
towards  his  employer  and  benefactor  ;  and  that  I  should  certainly  say  helped  to  make 

me  dislike  the  man  particularly. 

95  962  Does  it  occur  to  you,  in  common  fairness,  if  you  had  these  things  in  your 
mind  that  Mr.  Hegarty  olight  to  have  been  cross-examined  about  them  by  your 
Counsel  when  he  wa?  beVe,  inhoad  of  your  making  these  statements  when  he  is  not 
here  to  answer  you  ?— Well,  I  supplied  my  counsel  with  a  certain  number  of  facts  m 
CO  meLn  with  this  matter,  but  I  had  very  little  opportnnitv  of  searching  into  all 
IhSe  Ihlngs,  and  many  of  these  matters  I  have  only  since  been  absolutely  able  to 

DrOVG. 

95  963.  Have  you  made  one  statement  of  the  character  that  you  have  just  mentioned 
in  any  of  your  speeches  of  Mr.  Hegarty  which  you  are  able  to  prove  ?— Certainly. 

95.964.  Where? — At  Mill  Street.  t  i 

95.965.  When?— I  think  1  can  give  you  the  date.  It 

accident  this  is  in  my  possession.  In  connexion  with  this  report  of  the  Moll  Carth;  s 
Brtlge  speech,  I  hadhl  that  time  undertaken  a  tour,  and  tlm  whole  tour  was  reported 
on  Tuesilay,  the  23th  of  January  1887,  in  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald.  I  made  use  of 
tliese  wordV  as  then  reported.  I  called  him  a  hideotis  sooundiel  and  dispace  to  Mill 
Street  I  said,  -  What  was  this  miserable  creature’s  history  He  was  taken  from  the 
n  Macroom  workhouse  by  John  M-Carthy,  of  Eathduane.  That  gentleman  took  him 
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“  up  and  adopted  him.  Ah !  He  nurtured  a  viper  in  his  bosom,  and  they  in  Mill- 
“  street  knew  the  return  he  made  John  M’Carthy.”  That  is  all  they  say  about  that. 

95.966.  Is  that  because  that  was  all  you  said  about  it  or  not? — I  think  I  said 
more. 

95.967.  I  had  not  a  copy  of  that  speech.  Probably  it  will  be  convenient  that  I 
should  have  it.  May  I  also  ask  you  this  in  passing,  that  in  proportion  as  Hegarty 
was  unpopular  in  the  district  it  would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  use  words  of  this 
character,  which  you  used  to  an  excited  mob,  about  him? — No,  I  always  spoke  against 
outrage.  I  wanted  boycotting  in  the  same  way  as  I  was  boycotted  myself,  as  I  said 
before. 

95.968.  Now  on  the  3rd  January,  at  Ballyvourney,  did  you  use  this  language.  The 
speech  has  not  been  proved  yet.  I  must  read  the  whole  of,  it  as  Dr.  Tanner  is  not 
represented  by  counsel.  Did  you  describe  Hegarty  on  that  occasion  as“  a  foul,  corrupt 
lump  of  carrion  ”  ? — I  may  have. 

95.969.  On  the!  5th  August  did  you  again  visit  Millstreet  ? — While  we  are  on  this 
Ballyvourney  speech,  may  I  also  read  a  paragraph  to  prove  that  I  spoke  against  outrage. 
I  emplored  and  besought  of  the  people  to  be  calm  and  patient  under  their  present  trying 
circumstances.  I  said,  “  These  people  were  trying  to  promote  outrage  ”  (speaking  of 
Hegarty  and  all  that  crowd)  “  by  quietly  observing  law  and  order  they  would  condemn 
them  a  thousand  fold.” 

95.970.  One  moment.  Dr.  Tanner? — May  I  finish  this,  that  “  they  would  condemn 
“  them  a  thousand  fold,  they  would  make  them  practically  swallow  their  own  writs, 
“  they  would  be  sending  their  bum-bailiffs  to  the  right  about,  and  they  would  be 
“  strengthening  ten-fold  their  representatives  who  would  go  to  speak  in  favour  of 
“  Home  Rule  in  an  alien  Parliament.” 

95.971.  On  the  25th  August,  I  think,  you  were  again  at  Millstreet.  My  Lords,  this 
will  be  found  at  page  1388.  Did  you  say  this :  “  When  the  sore  of  a  patient  was 
“  irritated,  inflammation  set  in  ?” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  year  is  this  ? 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  1886,  my  Lord. 

“  When  the  sore  of  a  patient  was  irritated,  inflammation  set  in,  and  that  the 
“  inflammation  now  set  in  should  be  brought  to  a  point,  whether  the  lancet  used 
“  was  a  rifle  or  a  sabre.” 

Further  on  did  you  say - 

I  certainly  could  not  have  said  that. 

95.972.  AYill  you  say  that  you  did  not? — Well,  certainly,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I  would  not  say  such  nonsen ce. 

95.973.  We  have  a  witness  here  who  gave  his  account  of  that  matter  and  was  cross- 
examined  ? — 1  should  not  like  to  stake  my  professional  reputation  upon  such  a  statement 
as  that  about  inflammation. 

95.974.  {The  President.)  You  do  nol  stick  to  the  figure  of. speech  strictly,  do  you  ? _ 

I  always  try  when  speaking  on  medical  subjects  to  treat  them  with  common  sense  at 
any  rate. 

95.975.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Further  on  did  you  say  this? — 

“  The  people  took  the  field  and  died  in  1867,  aud  they  may  be  forced  to  do 
“  the  .same  in  1887.  Alluding  to  Mr.  Hegarty,  he  said  ‘  that  landlord  hireling, 
“  ‘  and  him,  Jerry  Hegarty,  that  parasite  of  infamy,  that  no  words  would  be  low 
“  ‘  enough  to  describe,  that  louse,  who  fed  on  rotten  carrion  of  those  landlords.’  ” 
Yes,  this  was  after  the  second  election. 

95.976.  On  the  1st  December  I  think  you  were  one  of  those  who  escourted  Tim 
Hurly  when  he  was  being  brought  to  trial  for  having  possession  of  dynamite? — I  was 
one  of  those  who  escourted  Tim  Hurly  to  the  court  house. 

95.977.  You  know  what  he  was  charged  with  ? — I  knew  he  was  charged  with 
defending  his  castle. 

95.978.  AYith  dynamite  ? — I  heard  that,  that  was  a  minor  charge,  that  he  had  in  his 

possession  some  dynamite ;  he  was  found  hiding  some  cartridges,  I  think,  that  charo-e 
was  dismissed  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  .  * 

95.979.  The  question  is  whether  you  escourted  him  ? — I  certainly  did  escort  him,  but 
I  think  the  charge  against  him  was  dismissed.  Your  Lordships  perhaps  would* like 
to  know  a  little  more  about  this  occasion.  On  this  occasion  I  had  my  head  opened  by 
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a  blow  from  a  baton  struck  from  behind,  I  was  on  a  car  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
O’Connor.  I  had  come  from  Bandon.  I  went  down  to  Bandon  on  business  on  that  day 
an  ^  I  returned  from  Bandon  in  the  same  train  with  Hurly.  There  was  a  great  crowd  at 
the  station,  and  1  got  on  a  car  with  my  friend  and  colleague  and  I  drove  up  to  the  court 
house,  when  a  series  of  assaults  were  made  on  the  people,  and  when  I  saw  an  old 
woman  struck  with  a  sword  and  knocked  down  in  the  mud  by  one  of  these  policenaen 
I  jumped  from  my  car  and  went  over  to  remonstrate,  and  while  I  was  remonstrating 
with  the  police  I  was  struck  by  a  baton  from  behind.  I  got  a  wound  of  about  an  inch 
long  at  the  back  of  my  head,  and  while  I  was  lying  in  a  senseless  condition  on  the 
ground,  some  of  the  police,  to  their  honour,  saved  my  life,  but  some  tried  to  kick  my 
ribs  in,  and  for  that  reason  the  magistrates  brought  in  a  true  bill  against  District 
Inspector  Milling,  who  was  in  command  on  that  occasion,  but  the  Government  since 

quashed  the  finding.  .  4-l 

95.980.  I  pass  to  the  question  I  was  putting  to  you  after  that  explanation.  Un  the 

5th  December  did  you  make  a  speech  at  Inchquin  ? — I  did. 

95.981.  That,  my  Lords,  is  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  at  page  939.  Just  follow 

this — 

“  Now  is  the  time  to  stand  stern  and  stedfast,  not  to  let  any  man  go  behind 
“  the  back  of  his  brother  man  ;  any  man  who  attempts  to  do  so  is  a^coward  and 
“  a  miscreant,  and  should  meet  with  what  those  miscreants  deserve,  xhey  should 
“  be  branded  with  the  sign  of  infamy  and  abhorred  as  men  ought  to  abhor  them. 
“  1  trust  there  are  not  any  in  this  district,  and  I  feel  certain  that  seeing  your 
“  action,  your  noble  and  grand  action,  that  you  will  bring  others  into  the  path. 
“  which  will  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmer. 


—That  was  the  plan  of  campaign.  ^  t  x-u-  wv  • 

95.982.  Did  you  use  that  language? — I  daresay  I  did.  My  Lords,  1  think  this  is 

questionable  taste.  This  is  the  plan  of  campaign  on  the  Ponsonby  Estate,  is 

now  a  matter  of  universal  comment,  and  I  think  Mr.  Murphy  should  not  have  brought 
this  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court. 

95.983.  I  have  only  to  deal  with  your  language,  leading,  as  we  suggest,  to  certain 

outrages  ?— To  boycotting.  I  certainly  do  challenge  your  statement  that  any  word  of 
mine  ever  led  to  a  single  outrage.  ^  i  t.  mx-  •  * 

95.984.  On  the  23rd  January  1887  were  you  at  Moll  Carthy  Bridge,  ihis  w  at 
page’ 1484.  That  is  about  three  miles  from  the  place  where  you  read  a  speech  from 
just  now,  where  Hegarty’s  name  was  mentioned? — Moll  Carthy  Bridge  is  some  distance 

from  Millstreet.  .  „  i  •  x  r  •  * 

95.985.  About  three  miles.  You  read  a  portion  of  a  speech  just  now  referring  to 

Hegarty  by  name  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  distance.  I  do  not  know  the  distance. 

]  was  only  there  once  in  my  life.  ^  xi  x  t  ^ 

95.986.  A  short  distance  ?— Only  a  short  distance,  a  few  miles  ;  that  was  also  a  plan 

of  campaign  meeting.  ,  ,  .  ,  i  i  i.  u  a 

95  987.  The  question  is  whether  you  used  this  language  which  has  been  proved 

against  you  by  one  witness  at  all  events.  At  this  meeting  did  you,  referring  to  the 

])olice,  say —  xr  r  j 

“  The  mothers  who  gave  them  birth  should  be  ashamed  of  them.  He  referred  to 

“  the  women  of  the  district  associating  with  the  police,  and  said  fathers  and  mothers 
“  should  take  care  of  their  daughters  and  brothers  should  watch  their  sisters. 

Did  vou  say  that  Millstreet  had  become  historic,  and  that  was  due  to  the  invincibility 
of  the  people  of  Millstreet  ?— Certainly.  I  was  always  very  proud  of  the  Millstreet 
neople  1  was  a  Protestant,  and  I  was  elected  by  a  Catholic  constituency. 

95  988  What  had  the  Millstreet  people  done  to  become  historic  beyond  the  outrage 
on  Heoartv  ?— They  were  men  of  the  finest  physique  in  the  whole  of  my  constituency 
they  were*  always  extremely  kind  to  me.  I  never  knew  anything  about  Millstreet 
when  I  went  down  there  ;  they  illuminated  the  town,  and  behaved  in  the  kindest  way 
to  me,  and  I  praised  them,  and  I  always  praised  them  up  when  I  got  an  opportunity. 

95.989.  You  understood  their  language  and  they  understood  yours  .  1  did  not  hint 

95.990.  When  you  spoke  to  the  people  at  Millstreet  was  there,  in  your  judgment,  a 
thorouoh  understanding  between  you  and  them  ? — An  understanding  ?  I  hope  I 
undersrand  them.  I  try  to  represent  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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95.991.  You  spoke  about  their  daughters  speaking  to  the  police.  Are  you  aware 

that  on  the  4th  Tebruary  the  Moonlighters  went  to  a  house  of  a  man  named  Murphy, 
cut  off  the  hair  of  his  daughter,  and  tarred  her  head,  telling  her  not  to  speak  to  the 
police? — Well,  I  would  like  to  say - 

95.992.  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact  ? — Yes,  of  course  I  am,  but  I  would  like  you  to 
understand  that  on  many  occasions  I  have  told  the  women  in  my  constituency  to 
boycott  the  police.  I  have  told'  them  they  ought  not  to  be  seen  speaking  to  these 
policemen.  I  thought  that  would  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  them,  and  make  them 
more  kind  and  civil  to  the  people,  and  I  have  told  the  girls  again  and  again  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  these  policemen.  At  Moll  Carthy  Bridge  was  not  the  only  time 
that  I  gave  them  that  advice. 

95.993.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  The  evidence  I  speak  of  is  found  at  page  1,485  for  your 
Lordship’s  convenience,  about  Rubena  Murphy  ? — About  Rubena  Murphy  I  will  let 
your  Lordships  know  this  at  once,  it  occurred  in  the  month  of  April.  *  I  was  in  London 
at  the  time. 

95.994.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  February,  Dr.  Tanner? — Was  it  February.  I  was  at  any 
rate  in.  London  at  the  time.  I  at  once  wrote  about  it.  I  made  an  inquiry  about  it. 
It  was  denounced  by  the  National  League  in  Mill  Street  immediately  afterwards,  and 
I  found  out  that  the  outrage  was  not  altogether  as  bad  as  described  in  the  paper.  Of 
course  I  considered  it  an  infamous  thing,  that  it  was  a  stain  on  the  district,  and  I  took 
the  first  possible  opportunity  when  I  was  over  in  my  constituency  at  Macroom,  in  the 
following  autumn,  to  refer  to  it,  and  to  tell  the  people  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
doing  such  things. 

9,5,995.  Will  you  refer  me  to*  any  speeches  where  you  ever  said  a  word  of  discourage¬ 
ment  of  that  outrage  ? — Certainly.  I  spoke  in  Macroom. 

95.996.  If  you  can  give  me  a  reference  I  will  search  it  up  and  save  you  the  trouble  ? 
— I  cannot  give  you  the  date  now. 

95.997.  What  paper  is  it  in  ? — I  should  say  either  the  “  Herald  ”  or  the  “  Examiner,” 
or  perhaps  both.  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

95.998.  If  you  cannot  tell  me  the  date  or  produce  the  paper  I  cannot  investigate 
it  further  ? — I  have  been  in  prison.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  hunting  up 
these  papers.  I  had  all  these  dates  with  me,  but  of  course  I  was  not  able  to  get  hold 
of  every  speech  I  made. 

95.999.  If  you  can  refer  me  to  this  I  shall  be  happy  to  read  it  for  you.  The  next 
speech  is  the  25th  of  January  at  Cooldorriby.  That  has  not  been  put  in  yet — at  least 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  has.  Did  you  say  this  ? — 

“  If  a  soldier  enlisted  in  the  army  was  required  by  his  Colonel  to  march  with 
“  his  comrades  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  gap,  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  well  he  would 
“  be  shot,  do  you  mind.  Well  the  men  who  will  not  obey  me  as  their  Colonel, 
“  and  join  the  National  League,  well  I  would  not  say  they  should  be  shot,  do  you 
“  mind,  but  they  should  be  roughly  treated.  But  I  won’t  be  accountable  for 
“  their  lives,  and  may  be  the  daylight  would  be  seen  through  them  in  bullet- 
“  holes,  do  you  mind.” 

I  certainly  never  said  anything  of  that  sort.  I  have  got  a  copy  of  that  speech  that  I 
made. 

96,000.  I  may  say  that  there  is  one  in  already  from  “  United  Ireland,”  but  I  am 
going  to  ask  you,  nevertheless,  will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  use  these 
words  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  I  never  made  use  of  them.  What  is  more,  the  police, 
on  that  occasion — I  recollect  it  perfectly  well.  I  went  down  to  Cooldorriby,  there 
was  a  squabble  between  two  of  the  Leagues,  they  wanted  to  have  a  Ijeague  in  the 
north  of  the  parish  and  one  in  the  south,  and  it  was  determined  that  there  should  be 
only  one  League  in  the  district,  and  I  went  down  there  to  try  and  reconcile  the 
differences  which  had  existed.  Certain  speeches  were  delivered  in  a  field.  There  were 
only  a  few  policemen  there,  and  they  never  came  into  the  field  while  I  was  speaking. 
I  donot  know  how  they  heard  it. 

96  ,001.  Do  you  know  Sergeant  John  Brady  ? — I  do  not. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  The  version  of  the  speech,  I  think,  that  Dr.  Tanner  refers  to  is  found 
in  “  United  Ireland,”  and  was  proved  at  page  2262. 

{The  President.)  You  say  that  is  the  speech  Dr.  Tanner  referred  to. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  tbink  so  ;  be  bas  a 

96,002.  Wbat  report  bave  you  got? 

(The  President.)  Do  you  mean  in  these  words  . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(ne  TOnm.)  I  deny  these  words,  my  Lord.  tv, 

96,003.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  So  I  understand.  What  is  the  report  you  have  got.  ihe 

“  Cork  Daily  Herald,”  Wednesday,  January  28tb,  1887.  .  . - 

96,004.  Was  Mr.  John  Slatterly  a  speaker  at  that  meeting?— I  believe  so  ;  be  said  a 

few  words,  not  much.  .  . 

96,005.  Did  be  use  this  phrase  in  your  presence  ? — My  Lords,  I  maintain  it  would  be 

absurd  for  me  to  say  what  Mr.  Slatterly  said  some  years  ago.  ,  -  -r  Tonr 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lords,  my  reference  is  wrong.  It  was  a  speech  of  January  1885 
I  am  told  in  the  proceedings  it  is  spoken  of  as  January  1886  at  the  bottom  of 
paffe2262.  There  is  some  mistake,  but  we  will  take  the  Heraid  report  the 
present,  because  probablv  we  shall  have  to  call  a  witness  about  this.  (Th^  Cork 
Daily  Herald  ”  was  handed  to  Mr.  Murphy  hy  the  Witness.) 

(T/ie  There  is  some  underlining  there. 

( Mr  Murvkv  1  Probablv  TOur  Lordships  will  think  the  more  convenient  way  will  be 
to  ‘allow  D^Tanner  to  put  In  at  present  |that  speech  eroin  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  and  we 

shall  ask  leave  to  call  a  witness  to  prove  what  we  say  was  said. 

(The  Witness.)  I  had  intended  to  supply  their  Lordships  with  a  copy  of  all  the 
speeches  as  they  are  reported  as  I  obtained  them  from  Cork. 

(The  President.)  I  want  to  find  the  speech,  as  you  say  it  is  in  the  notes.  i' 

96  006.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  It  has  not  been  proved  yet.  It  is  referred  to,  1  th;nk, 
by  the  Attorney- General  in  his  opening  at  page  264,  but  we  did  not  actually  prove  it. 
It  will  be  sufficient  that  I  put  to  Dr.  Tanner  the  words  I  suggest  he  used.  You  deny 

that? — Yes,  I  think  there  was  only  one  report.  ^  ,  ....  ,  ,, 

96  007  We  will  take  the  report  as  it  is  in  the  “  Cork  Herald  and  put  it  in  and  call 
a  witness  to  prove  it  ?— In  order  that  your  Lordships  may  clearly  understand  about 
the  matter,  I  should  say  that  the  report  that  wou  d  have  appeared  in  the  Examiner 
would  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  “  Herald,”  because  to  the  best  of  my  opinion 
there  was  only  one  reporter  present  and  he  would  have  supplied  both  papers. 

(The  President})  In  the  report  you  have  before  you  now,  do  these  words  appear . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Personally  I  have  not  got  any  report  except  the  one  referred  to  by 
the  constable.  Sooner  or  later  this  will  have  to  be  read.  Perhaps  the  more  convenient 

course  would  be  to  read  it  now. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

96,008.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  (Beading)  :  — 

“  Dr  Tanner,  who  was  greeted  with  tremendous  cheering,  said  that  he  came 
“  down  there  to  give  the  last  stroke  before  he  resumed  his  Parliamentary  labours, 
“  to  do  some  work  in  one  angle  of  his  constituency.  He  heard  that  for  a  long 
“  time  matters  in  that  district  were  not  going  on  in  the  way  they  should  go.  He 
“  heard  that  in  Kilmichael  some  ruffians  and  traitors  had  been  going  around 
“  among  the  people  creating  disseusions,  and  he  came  down  there  determined  to 
“  put  his  foot  down  on  the  miserable  miscreants. 

Who  were  they  ? — The  people  who  were  fomenting  the  disturbance. 

96,009.  Who  were  they,  land-grabbers?— Oh,  dear,  no. 

96,010.  What  then  ? — Men  of  the  League  fighting  with  one  another,  there  were  two 
sections,  two  parties,  I  thought  I  had  explained  that.  ’ 

96,011.  You  did  not  say  so.  (Beading) 

“  They  were  about  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  they  were  about  to  open  a 
new  chapter  in  the  regeneration,  and  in  the  history  of  our 
(Cheers.)  They  should  put  a  stop  to  the  state  of  things  that  existed 
there  up  to  the  present  time,  and  they  should  be  up  and  doing.  ( 

‘You  want  to  win.’)  (Dr.  Tanner.)  Aye,  they  wanted  to  win  and  would 
win.  He  knew  that  from  the  faces  which  he  saw  around  him— he  knew  that 
even  from  the  faces  of  the  policemen  present.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  There 
were  only  three  men  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  there,  and  though  e 
had  been  abusing  them  for  a  long  time  he  should  say  that  he  knew  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  them  in  the  force  who  were  with  the  people  to-day. 
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“  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  course  they  would  be  found  occasionally  going  with  the 
“  landlords,  and  doing  other  objectionable  things — breaking  his  head,  for 
“  instance.  (Laughter).  They  were  assembled  there  to  carry  on  the  old  fight, 
“  to  reorganise  the  branch  of  the  National  League,  for  he  regretted  to  say  that 
“  there  had  been  some  difierences  amongst  them.  He  (Dr.  Tanner)  came  there 
“  to  help  to  make  up  those  differences,  to  help  to  bury  them,  and  he  was 
“  determined  that  all  the  branches  in  his  constituency  should  be  perfectly  sound 
“  before  going  back  to  Parliament.  He  was  their  colonel,  so  to  speak,  and  he 
“  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  their  regiment,  and  he  was  determined  that 
“  his  men  should  be  at  his  back  when  they  went  into  the  gap  of  danger.” 

Those  words,  I  think,  are  almost  identical  ? — There  is  a  very  great  difference,  there 
.  are  no  bullet  holes, 

96,012  Up  to  that  point  the  words  seem  to  be  substantially  the  -same? — I  would 
like  to  explain  that  the  policemen  were  walking  on  the  road  outside  the  meeting. 

96,013.  I  will  read  on  : — 

“  The  Irish  members,  his  colleagues,  were  doing  their  utmost  to  promote  the 
“  interests  of  the  people,  and  they  expected  at  least  that  organisation  should 
“  exist.  He  asked  them,  therefore,  to  lay  aside  their  old  feuds  and  join  in 
“  the  organisation,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  any  coward,  or  any  traitor,  or 
“  any  renegade,  they  knew  how  to  deal  v  ith  him.  (Cheers.)  He  (Dr.  Tanner) 
“  was  always  accustomed  to  speak  strongly,  and  whenever  he  found  a  police 
“  reporter  present  he  felt  more  inclined  to  speak  strongly.  It  was  an  extra- 
“  ordinary  thing,  but  he  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  country. 
“  There  were  only  three  policemen  present,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  in  good 
“  humour.  The  people,  he  resumed,  are  the  masters  of  the  situation  now,  and 
“  they  would  yet  be  masters  of  the  affairs  and  controlling  the  deffiuies  of 
“  our  native  land.  Coming  there  that  day  he  was  not  going  to  speak  of 
local  matters  in  extenso,  but  he  .was  glad  to  say  that  the  tenant  of  Mrs, 
“  Chinnery  that  had  been  evicted  had  been  welcomed  and  received  into 
“  the  houses  of  many  men  who  were  present  at  that  meeting.  They 
“  were  not  going  to  allow  any  man  to  be  hunted  from  his  house,  and 
“  organisation  would  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  eviction.  They  had 
“  behaved  well  towards  that  evicted  tenant,  but  they  should  behave  better 
“  between  themselves.  They  should  not  merely  be  a  passive  and  a  nominal 
“  branch  in  the  district  of  Kilmichael,  but  they  should  have  an  active  and  a 
“  strong  one.  It  was  in  Kilmichael  the  old  banner  of  the  Land  League  was  first 
“  unfurled ;  they  might  think  that  he  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  but  indeed 
“  he  was,  and  were  they  now  going  to  fall  back  ?  He  hoped  that  they  would  put 
“  him  in  a  position  now  to  be  proud  of  them  by  falling  into  line  and  making 
“  their  branch  a  prosperous  one.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Slatterly  was  then  introduced 
“  to  the  meeting  and  delivered  a  very  stirring  speech.  They  should  be  proud  of 
“  their  representative,  he  said,  for  all  Ireland  were  proud  of  him.  They  did  not 
“  know  his  true  worth  there.  His  true  worth  was  best  known  by  his  enemies, 
“  the  Orangemen  of  the  country.  He  did  not  say  anything  with  the  intention  of 
“  flattery,  but  he  should  say  that  Dr.  Tanner  was  tried  and  trusted,  and  well 
“  deserved  the  name  given  him  about  two  years  ago,  ‘  Ireland’s  darling.’  He 
“  counselled  them  to  act  up  to  the  advice  given  by  their  representative.  After 
“  the  meeting  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  room  of  the  Natioual  League, 
“  where  a  committee  meeting  was  held,  at  which  business  affecting  the  interior 
“  working  of  the  branch  was  transacted.  Dr.  Tanner,  having  observed  a  man 
•  “  named  O’Keffe  speaking  to  the  police  during  the  meeting,  insisted  on  his 
“  apologising  to  him  before  he  left.” 

The  language  that  I  suggest  you  used  in  addition  to  what  is  there  is  this — 

“  If  a  soldier  enlisted  in  the  army  was  required  by  his  Colonel  to  march 
“  with  his  comrades  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  gap,  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  well,  he 
“  would  be  shot,  do  you  mind.  Well  the  man  who  will  not  obey  me  as  their 
“  Colonel  and  join  the  National  League,  well,  I  would  not  say  they  should  be 
“  shot,  do  you  mind,  but  they  should  be  roughly  treated.  But  I  woa’t  be 
“  accountable  for  their  lives,  and  may  be  the  daylight  would  be  seen  through 
“  them,  in  bullet  holes,  do  you  mind  ?  ” 
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I  will  point  out  to  your  Lordsliips  what  I  originally  stated,  that  I  went  do^  there 
not  to  try  and  get  people  to  join  the  National  League,  but  to  reconcile  the  differences 

that  occurred  in  the  National  League  down  there.  , -i  ,  ,  i  c 

96,014.  {The  President.)  So  you  told  us  before? — It  would  have  been  ridiculous 

accordinsrlv  for  me  to  have  made  that  statement.  «  t  i.  u 

96,015.  {Mr.  Mur'phy.)  Did  Mr.  Slattery  say  this  amongst  other  things?— I  should 

suggest  Mr.  Slattery  should  answer  for  himself. 

96,016.  In  your  presence,  is  my  question,  did  he  say 

“  They  should  take  the  advice  of  their  representative,  Irelands  darling.  Dr. 

“  Tanner,  and  unite  like  one  man  to  gain  their  independence  by  constitutional 
«  means,  and  if  they  failed,  to  say  by  God  we’ll  gain  it  by  physical  force. 

I  am  sure  I  could  not  say  for  certain  what  Mr.  Slattery  said. 

96,017.  Did  you  make  another  speech  on  the  same  occasion  and  say  this— 

“  Dr.  Tanner  told  his  audience — 

I  tell  vou  this  much,  I  will  admit  this.  I  have  frequently  said  that  if  constitutional 
means  filed  with  Ireland  that  I,  for  one,  would  be-  perfectly  willing  to  engage  in 
physical  force  means.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  failed. 

96,018.  Did  you  say  this  : 

“  Dr.  Tanner,  in  a  second  speech,  told  his  audience  that  when  they  would  go 
“  to  Macroom  they  should  go  round  the  shops  and  boycott  every  trader  there  who 
“  had  not  that  wee  little  green  thing,  the  card  of  the  I.  N.  League,  in  their 
“  windows.  Dr.  Tanner,  his  companions,  and  some  members  of  the  meeting, 

“  moved  off  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  and  established  a  branch  of  the 
“  League,  and  all  passed  off  quietly. 

^^96  019.  That  is  the  report  of  Sergeant  Brady,  I  am  told,  and  his  number  is  given. 
Do  you  deny  that  you  used  those  last  words  ?  Which  last  words  . 

96,020.  ,  ,  . 

“  They  should  go  round  the  shops  and  boycott  every  trader  there  who  had  not 
“  that  wee  little  green  thing,  the  card  of  the  I.  N.  League,  in  their  windows. 

I  am  .perfectly  certain  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort. 

96  021  I  have  taken  you  up  to  the  26th  January.  We  know  that  the  outrage  on 
Rcubena  Murphy  was-in  Feoruary,  and  in  the  month  following  was  Hegarty,  who  you 
had  been  speaking  of,  6red  at  and  wounded  ?— I  heard  so ;  yes. 

96  022  Wounded? — I  hea^d  so,  o  t  a 

96023'  What  suggestion  do  you  make,  that  he  wounded  himself  or  not?—!  under- 

^tood— I  made  an  investigation  as  far  as  I  possibly  could  when  I  was  down  in  Ae 
districtr-I  made  inquiry  about  what  had  occurred  on  this  occasion,  and  I  was  told  that 
the  impression  amodgst  the  people  there  was  that  the  shot  was  fired  from  off  the  oar  on 
which  Mr.  Hegarty  sat.  . 

96,024,  Shot  by  one  of  the  people  on  the  car  ? — Yes,  most  probably. 

96,025.  Intentionally  or  accidentally  ? — ^I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

96*026,  Did  you  read  the  evidence  here ? — I  did  not.  ,  i- 

96  027.  Were  you  in  court  when  he  was  examined?  Only  a  part  of  the  time. 

96,028*.  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  ?— I  was  here  when 

he  was  cross-examined.  ,1,1:0  v 

96  029.  By  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  on  your  behalf  ?— les.  ,  n 

96,030.  And  no  suggestion  of  the  sort  was  made  to  him? — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  well, 

I  would  like  to  set  your  Lordships  right  upon  that  point.  ^  ^ 

96,031.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  suggestion  was  made  by  your  counsel  or  any  of 

those  who  examined  him  ? — About  the  outrage  ? 

^96  032.  Answer  me,  first  of  all;  do  you  suggest  that  the  counsel  who  represented 
you  at  that  time  had  any  information  of  the  character  you  speak  of  in  their  possession, 
’when  he  was  here  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  what  information  they  had. 

96,033.  Did  you  give  them  any  information  of  the  sort?  I  did,  certainly. 

96,034.  Before  Hegarty  came  here  ? — I  think  at  or  about  that  time. 

96*035.  You  are  certain  of  that  ? — Yes. 
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96,036.  "Which  of  them  ? — Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  but  I  want  to  set  your  Lordships 
right. 

96,037.  Who  was  the  person  who  gave  you  the  information  ? — May  I  not  explain 
what  I  want  to  ? 

96,038.  {The  President.)  If  it  is  with  reference  to  this  matter? — This  relates  to  the 
second  occasion  I  visited  Millstreet,  that  was  the  meeting  on  the  15th  August  1886  ; 
there  was  a  mistake  made  by  my  friend  and  counsel  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor ;  he  said 
I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  after  this  meeting  the  windows  of  the  Protestant  church 
were  broken  ;  they  were  broken  by  two  boys,  two  small  boys,  who  were  the  sons  of 
employes  of  Jeremiah  Hegarty,  that  is  what  I  heard. 

96,039.  {The  President.)  One  moment,  we  were  dealing  with  a  much  earlier  period 
— 1886,  my  Lord. 

96,040.  {The  President.)  Does  this  bear  upon  what  occurred  ? — No,  this  was  an  incident 
that  Mr.  Hegarty  was  cross-examined  upon,  and  I  wanted  to  acquaint  your  Lordships 
with  what  I  know  about  the  matter. 

96,041.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Whatever  is  most  convenient  I  would  wish  to  do  ? — I  am 
a  Protestant,  and  the  windows  of  the  Protestant  church  were  broken,  and  they  were 
broken  by  the  sons  of  two  employes  of  Jeremiah  Hegarty. 

96,042.  {The  President.)  Give  me  the  drift  of  this  for  I  do  not  at  present  understand 
it  ? — The  allegation  was  made  that  an  outrage  followed  the  meeting  I  had  spoken  at, 
and  it  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  these  boys  were  found  guilty  of  having 
committed  this  outrage,  two  boys,  Kaley,  junior,  and  Cornelius  Coonor,  and  they  were 
sons  of  men  whom,  I  believe,  were  men  in  the  employment  of  Hegarty,  so  I  was  told. 
Mr.  Hegarty,  I  believe,  admitted  he  had  been  known  to  them. 

96*043.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  ? — That  is  about  his  being 
shot?  .  t  . 

96,044.  Yes,  this  is  what  he  said  ;  that  he  was  coming  from  Millstreet  Station  with  his 
son  and  his  servant  man  in  April  1887,  and  he  was  fired  at  again,  that  the  first  shot  missed 
him  and  the  second  shot  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  on  the  right  side  of  his  head. 
Now,  what  is  the  information  that  you  received,  and  from  whom,  upon  which  you 
suggest  this  other  explanation  of  this  afl'air.  First  of  all,  who  gave  you  the  information  ? 
— Oh,  several  people.  ‘ 

96,045.  Name  one  Dr.  Tanner  ;  I  mean  to  probe  this  matter  if  I  can,  to  the  bottom  ? 
—  Well,  I  heard  from  John  Riordan  who  was  one  of  the  men. 

96,046.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — ’He  told  mo  that  the  general  impression  down  there 
was  that  the  shot  was  fired  from  off  the  car.  ; 

96,047.  By  one  of  the  persons  on  it  ? — It  could  not  ^have  been  fired  off  the  car  by 
anybody  else. 

96,048.  I  quite  agree  with  that ;  those  two  persons  were  the  servant  man,  and  the 
son  of  Hegarty.  Did  you  ask  which  of  them  he  suggested  had  fired  the  shot? — I  did 
not.  ‘  ' 

96,049.  Who  was  John  Riordan? — He  was  a  member  the  National  League  in  Mill- 
street,  who  also  was  a  correspondent  for  some  of  the  papers,  a  Cork  paper. 

96,050.  Did  he  hold  any  office  in  the  Land  League  ? — I  believe  he  did.  I  think  that 
was  before  my  time.  ^ 

96,051.  What  office  ? — I  think  he  was  secretary. 

96,052.  Secretary  ? — I  think  so. 

96,053.  Did  anyone  else  tell  you  this  story ;  give  me  the  name  ? — I  am  not  very 
certain  upon  this  point — I  do  not  think  he  was  secretary  in  my  time,  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  J.  D.  O’Connor  who  was  secretary. 

96,054.  Did  anyone  else  whom  you  could  name  tell  you  the  story  ? — Well,  there  was 
a  railway  porter,  who  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  he  was  porter  down  there  at  the  time.  1  think  he 
is  now  at  Kings  Bridge  Station. 

96,055.  Did  you  ask  Riordan  how  he  heard  this  story  ? — This  railway  porter  was  on 
duty  on  that  occasion. 

96,056.  Did  you  ask  Riordan  how  he  heard  this  story  ? — I  think  he  heard  it  from  the 
railway  porter. 

96,057.  This  railway  porter,  whose  name  you  cannot  give,  is  suggested  to  have  told 
Riordan,  and  Riordan  told  you  ? — I  saw  the  railway  porter  also  myself. 
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96,058.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — I  had  a  very  short  interview  with  him  ;  the  occasion 

I  met  him  was  a  very  singular  one.  ,  ,  ^ 

96,059.  What  did  he  tell  you,  is  my  question  ?— He  told  me  he  believed  the  shot  was 

fired  oflF  the  car.  .  ,  .  i  tt  v 

96,060.  Did  you  ask  him  how  he  came  to  know  anything  about  it  f — Me  saia  ne  was 

on  duty  at  the  station.  _  _  t  j.  -i 

96,061.  Where  did  this  occur  ? — I  will  just  simplify  this  matter.  I  met  this  railway  , 
porter  on  a  recent  occasion — it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  I  met  him.  I  was  going 
through  Ireland,  visiting  all  the  Plan  of  Campaign  stations,  my  Lord,  and  I  ei^ered 
Dublin  on  one  evening,  and  I,  of  course,  had  to  look  out  for  fear  of  arrest.  There 
were  warrants  out  for  my  apprehension,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  get  into  Parliament 
and  to  vote  in  my  place  on  a  certain  occasion  before  I  was  arrested,  and  I  accomplished 
all  that ;  but  when  I  came  into  Dublin,  a  very  strange  thing  happened.  I  went  to  get 

some  change,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  carman - 

96,062.  {The  President.)  These  details  throw  no  light  upon  the  matter?—!  want  to 
show  you  how  I  met  this  man — under  what  circumstances. 

96,063.  We  do  not  care  how  you  met  him  ;  what  he  said  to  you — what  he  informed 
you— is  what  we  want  to  know? — I  had  a  very  short  interview — a  very  hurried  on®— 
with  him.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  interview  was  very  short.  I  had  to  look 
out  for  fear  I  should  be  apprehended  at  any  moment.  Accordingly,  I  had  only  a  very 
short  opportunity  of  learning  from  him  about  this  matter. 

96,064.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — He  told  me  he  believed  the  shot  was 

fired  off  the  car.  , ,  ,  .  ^  rnr  . 

96,065.  Did  you  ask  him  what  knowledge  he  had  to  enable  him  to  state  that .— inat 

he  was  on  duty  at  the  station.  .  r  i 

96,066.  {The  President.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  was  on  duty  in  such  a  place, 

and  could  see  what  occurred? — I  think  so ;  I  am  saying  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
96,067.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  he  tell  you  so  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  giving  you  an  account  to 

the  best  of  my  ability.  . 

96,068.  Did  he  tell  you  he  saw  it  done  ? — He  saw  sufficient. 

96,069.  You  say  he  told  you  that?— Yes,  it  was  something  to  that  effect,  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  words. 

96,070.  How  long  ago  is  this  ?— Not  very  long.  .  ,  .  r 

96,071.  liast  week,  or  a  month,  or  two  months  ? — Oh,  dear  no,  it  was  about  a  fort¬ 
night  before  I  went  to  prison ;  that  would  be  about  the  end  of  April. 

96,072.  April  last  ?— Yes.  . 

96,073.  When  did  Riordan  tell  you  this  ?— Well,  when  did  the  outrage  occur  i 
96*074.  In  April  1887  ? — What  was  the  next  meeting  I  attended  after  that  ? 

96075!  That  I  cannot  tell  you ?— April  1887,  I  think  I  could  tell  you  the  date,  it 
was  the  next  occasion  that  I  went  to  Millstreet.  I  only  meant  which  is  the  next 

occasion'!  went  to  Millstreet;  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

96,076.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  went  to  Ballyvourney  ? — I  went  to  HaUyvoumey 

in  January  1886.  .  .  t  j  ■  ^ 

96,077.  Well,  you  were  at  Ballyvourney  afterwards? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  the 


96  078.  Was  it  before  or  after  your  next  visit  to  Ballyvourney  ?— I  could  not  possibly 
tell  you.  I  could  tell  you  this  much,  the  time  I  went  to  Moll  Carthy  Bridge,  that  was 
in  January,  I  am  certain  I  did  meet  Riordan  on  that  occasion,  which  is  about  nearly  a 

year  afterwards.  ,  xt.  4.  1 

96,079.  Do  you  seriously  stand  in  that  box  and  say  you  believe  the  occurrence  took 

place  from  design  or  accident  on  the  part  of  the  son  or  the  servant  man  of  Mr. 

Hegarty  ? — I  should  not  Vonder  at  it. 

96,080.  Which  of  them  do  you  suggest  ?— I  woul(i  not' say  which,  there  are  many 
similar  plots  hatched  and  carried  out  unfortunately  in  Ireland. 

96,081.  For  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  Land  League? — Yes,  certainly,  my  Lord,  in 
addition  to  the  Ballyvourney  meeting. 

96,082.  I  am  told  there  is  another  speech  immediately  after  the  affair  in  the  “  Cork 
Herald  ”  of  the  30th  May  1887  at  Ballyvourney  ? — There  is  only  one  Ballyvourney 
meeting  down  in  the  list,  my  Lord;  and  I  am  only  prepared  with  one,  and  that  was 
the  meeting  proved  the  3rd  January  1886.  This  is  some  new  speech  which  I  have  not 
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got  any  information  about.  There  were  11  speeches  down  in  this  list  entered  against 
me,  and  only  one  of  those  occurred  at  Ballyvourney.  With  that  I  have  already  dealt ; 

I  gave  your  Lordship  a  quotation  from  that ;  this  is  something  extra,  of  which  I  have 
not  heard  before. 

96,083.  Here  is  what  I  find  you  are  reported  as  having  said  at  Ballyvourney  in  the 
“  Cork  Herald”  on  the  30th  May.  Sunday -would  be  the  meeting,  and  Monday  would 
be  the  date. 

{The  President.)  What  year? 

96,084.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  1887,  the  next  month  after  Mr.  Hegarty  was  shot? — Well, 
my  Lord,  I  would  suggest  that  I  get  some  opportunity  of  finding  out  about  this 
meeting  before  I  am  cross-examined  upon  it. 

{The  President.)  We  shall  see. 

96,085.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Any  opportunity  you  want,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you 
shall  have : — 

“  Hence  those  men  who  declare  that  they  would  wish  to  be  our  friends  were 
“  doing  everything  they  possibly  could  to  make  mischief  here  in  Ireland,  and 
their  object  in  so  doing  was  to  deliver  over  the  Irish  people  to  the  tender 
“  mercies  of  the  little  gang  and  their  unfortunate  dupes,  and  minions,  who  work 
“  evil  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  the  latter  he  meant  the  class  of  bum- 
“  bailifis,  and  even  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  (Groans.)  No,  they  should 
“  not  groan,  them  for  they  would  be  all  on  the  popular  side  before  long.  They 
“  should  treat  every  man  according  to  his  deserts.  How-  did  they  know  when 
“  they  booked  the  police  that  many  of  the  men  among  them  may  not  possibly, 
“  if  they  had  the  power,  go  off  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  join  the  ranks.  He 
had  not  gone  there  on  that  occasion  to  abuse  anyone,  not  even  Jerry  Hegarty 
“  (boohs  and  hisses),  because  he  was  too  low  to  abuse.  There  were  some  insects 
“  that  crawl  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  were  too  small  .to  crush.  There  were 
“  certain  insects  that  if  one  did  happen  to  crush  them  they  would  smell.  He  did 
“  not  want  to  abuse  Hegarty  or  to  crush  him  (laughter),  but  they  could  rest 
“  assured  that  every  man  who  worked  against  his  country,  every  man  who  was 
“  a  renegade  to  Ireland  and  to  her  rights,  would  meet  with  his  deserts.  There- 
fore,  he  was  there  to  speak  to  the  true  men  and  ask  them  as  they  had  been 
“  true  in  the  past,  to  be  more  true  and  firm  and  solid  as  this  year  of  coercion 
“  went  on.” 

At  the  time  you  used  these  wordS),  did  not  you  know  this  unfortunate  man  had  been 
•shot  in  the  way  you  describe  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  about  that  meeting. 

96,086,  Will  you  say,  in  the  presence  of  this  Court,  that  you  did  not  know  that 
perfectly  well  ? — About  his  being  shot,  I  could  not  swear  to  it,  certainly  not.  I  could 
not  swear  to  it,  my  Lord. 

There  were  se-veral  other  meetings  which  were  put  in,  and  to  which  no  attention  has 
been  paid  by  the  gentleman — by  the  learned  gentleman  who  has  been  cross-examining 
me,  I  will  call  attention  to  another  occasion,  a  meeting  at  Carrigrohane  w'hich  would 
clearly  show  that  I  always  advocated  boycotting,  but  boycotting  in  such  a  way  as  was 
practised  upon  myself.  I  do  not  believe  in  intimidation,  and  I  certainly  do  not  belive 
in  outrage ;  I  have  always  denounced  outrage,  and  on  this  occasio  ,  at  Carrigrohane, 
I  made  use  of  the  following  words  : — 

“  That  was  coercion  Sunday.  On  that  day  he  would  say  they  certainly 
“  should  boycott,” 

and  I  spelt  the  word  out  to  the  people  b-o-y-c-o-t-t, 

“  anybody  who  was  capable  of  trying  to  ruin  their,  fellow  men.  If  they 
“  wanted  an  example  ” — 

of  how  they  were  to  boycott — 

“  they  had  it  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  a  protestant  clergyman,” 

belonging  to  the  same  persuasion  as  I  did, 

“  they  had  it  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McAuley,  another  protestant  clergy- 
“  man,  and  some  of  them  knew  they  had  an  example  of  it  in  his  own  humble 
“  person.” 

I  said  that  on  that  occasion. 
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Again,  at  the  meeting  down  at  Ballydehob,  I  made  use  of  these  words.  I  call  your 
Lordship’s  attention  to  this  report. 

“  liet  them  act  as  true  as  sterling  Irish  Nationalists  should  do,  by  promoting 
“  the  welfare,  and  shielding  from  tarnish,  the  cause  of  Ireland  as  a  nation,  pro- 
“  moting  it  by  joining  its  organisation  and  persuading  others  to  do  likewise  ; 
“  preventing  its  fair  fame  being  sullied  by  repressing  anything  that  could  be 
“  construed  by  our  foes  as  being  an  act  of  outrage,  and  in  particular,  by  sternly 
“  setting  your  faces  against  all  boycotting  ‘  for  selfish  views  or  for  private  ends.’ 
“  Support  and  forward  every  national  project,  remembering  that  when  people 
,  “  respect  themselves  they  will  be  respected  by  others.” 

Those  words,  my  Lord,  show  clearly  what  I  intended  in  advocating  boycotting, 

{The  President.)  Have  you  exhausted  the  list  of  witnesses  who  were  mentioned,  who 
-were  about  to  give  evidence.  Is  there  anyone  else.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Lewis,  you  will 


inform  us.  i  j  i  • 

(Mr.  G.  Lewis.)  I  am  aware  of  nobody  else,  anyhow.  There  is  nobody  else  in  Court. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask  now  to  submit  some’ proof  with  regard  to  some  extracts 
my  friend  Mr.  Reid  put  in  from  the  “  Cork  Herald.”  They  were  handed  to  your 
Lordships.  They  were  extracts  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  showing  condemnation  of 
outrage.  Your  Lordship  may  recollect  our  attention  was  called  to  the  nature  of  one  or 
two  of  these  extracts,  and  we  undertook  to  compare  them  with  the  newspapers.  We 
have  taken  that  course,  and  I  wish  now  to  put  in  the  context  of  some  of  those  extracts. 
And  also  to  put  in  portions  of  the  reports  of  the  same  meetings,  or  the  same  transac¬ 
tions  ivhich  occur  side  by  side  with  them.  My  Lord,  as  to  some,  I  will  only  say  that 
while  I  am  aware  that  with  regard  to  my  friend  Mr.  Reid,  there  is  no  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  I  regret  very  much  that  more  care  had  not  been  taken  with  regard  to 
these  extracts.  I  will  only  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  them,  and  will  say  no 
more  than  that  at  present.  As  regards  some  of  the  extracts  my  learned  friend  read,  I 

think  your  Lordship  has  a  copy  of  them. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No.  [A  copy  of  the  print  was  handed  to  the  President.'] 

{Sir  if.  James.)  I  am  only  going  to  take  a  comparatively  few  as  examples. 

{The  President.)  This  is  the  paper  from  which  Mr.  Reid  read.  In  what  shape  have 
you  got  these  corrections  made.  How  do  you  propose  to  prove  it  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  afraid  the  only  shape,  in  the  absence  of  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  is  by  producing  the  paper  itself  which  I  have  got  here,  and  will  read  from.  For 
my  own  instruction  I  have  got  a  print  of  the  extract.  W  hatever  I  read  I  will  give 
your  Lordships  the  copy  of  in  print. 

{The  President.)  I  was  only  trying  to  see  how  we  can  get  it  formally  on  the  note.  Is 
anyone  prepared  to  say  they  took  it  from  the  newspapers  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  There  has  not  been  so  much  time.  I  do  not  think  the  difficulty  is 
very  substantial.  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  read  it  I  will  give  the  copy  to  the 
shorthand  writer,  the  newspaper  is  in  Court  of  what  I  do  read. 

{The  President.)  There  will  be  no  difficulty.  I  shall  have  to  get  it  in  son  e  way  for¬ 


mally  on  the  note. 
{Sir  H.  James.) 
{The  President.) 
papers  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.) 
{The  President.) 


I  can  read  it  from  the  paper. 

Is  there  some  one  who  will  say  the  extracts  are  from  the  news- 


I  have  the  newspaper  in  Court,  and  it  can  be  compared. 

^  _ _  That  will  do  if  it  is  seen  in  our  presence,  if  some  one  wiU  follow  it, 

perhaps  Mr.  Murphy  will  do  it  as  the  secretary  is  not  here. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  •  the  first  speech  I  have  to  refer  to  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Reid  read,  is  under  date  of  18th  October  1880,  and  l  am  not  going  to  read  anything 
from  the  newspaper.  What  I  wish  you  should  have  is  on  the  note.  This  meeting  of 
-which  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  read  a  portion,  is  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Healy  spoke. 
It  is  in  evidence,  page  67  of  the  speeches,  and  is  what  we  term  the  Cornehus  Manning 
speech.  I  need  not  read  anything  from  the  newspaper  as  to  that. 

{The  President.)  I  almost  think  the  correct  way  will  be  for  some  one  to  check  your 
reading  from  the  newspaper  itself.  Mr.  Cunninghame  will  do  so  now. 

[The  Secretary  came  into  Court,  and  the  files  of  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  were  harmed 
to  him]. 
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{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  the  next  speech  is  the  25th  of  October  1880.  at  Kilmallock 
the  day  before,  page  3,  col.  1.  First,  what  appears  in  the  extract  put  in,  was  this  : 

“  Land  League  meeting  at  Kilmallock,  24th  instant,  Rev.  M.  O’Clery,  P.P. 
“  presiding.  Mr.  Michael  Ryan,  J.P.  in  seconding'  a  resolution,  said,  that  every- 
“  one  of  them  should  be  a  peace  officer  and  Land  Leaguer.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  said  : 
“  That  the  man  who  would  use  the  expression  ‘  shoot  the  landlords  ’  was  doing  the 
“  present  movement  a  great  deal  of  injury  at  present.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  what  appears  in  the  newspaper  with  respect  to  these  particular 
words  is  this — 

“  Mr.  O’Sullivan  said  that  the  man  who  made  use  of  such  an  expression  at 
“  the  present  stage  of  the  movement  was  doing  them  a  great  deal  of  injury.” 

That  bears  directly  on  the  extract.  The  rest  of  the  extract  is — 

“  The  Rev.  Chairman  said  : — They  would  never  draw  the  people  into  rash  or 
“  foolish  proceedings,  but  would  secure  their  ends  constitutionally  and  properly.” 

That  is  correctly  given,  pointing  out  the  difference  in  the  words — 

“  At  the  present  stage  of  the  movement.” 

Which  words  do  not  appear,  and  I  wish  to  read  something  that  does  appear.  This 
will  be,  I  presume,  at  the  commencement,  page  3,  column  1 — 

“  People  would  say  that  he  ought  not  to  be  there  that  day,  and  that  he  ought 
“  not  to  be  stirring  up  the  blood  of  the  people  on  this  vital  question.” 

Apparently  the  British  Museum  do  not  allow  us  to  mark  the  column  so  as  to  give 
an  actual  reference.  Mr.  Cunyngham — 

“  People  would  say  that  there  had  been  murders  in  the  land,  but  if  there 
“  were  murders  he  would  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  them,  and  who  are  answerable 
“  for  them  ?  (Several  voices,  the  landlords.)  He  would  say  that  the  cause  of 
“  the  murders  was  the  half-hearted  and  deafear  which  the  English  Government 
“  lent  to  their  grievances.  (Cheers.)  (A  voice — away  w-ith  them.)  There  was 
“  bloodshed  in  the  matter  of  tithes,  and  O’Connell  did  not  charge  himself  with 
“  that  bloodshed  though  he  was  agitating  against  the  tithes.  (Cheers.)  And  he 
“  did  not  fear  to  tell  them  that  the  Government  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  he 
“  was  only  the  vindicator.  (Cheers.)  Murders  had,  indeed,  been  committed,  but 
“  the  proper  steps  to  consider  was  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  people  by 
“  emigration  and  eviction.  He  remembered  a  Protestant  rector  having  stopped 
“  the  making  of  any  more  graves  in  his  graveyard.  It  was  choked  with  the 
victims  of  evictions.  Great  grievances  had  already  been  redressed.  In  their 
“  agitation  for  their  land  they  had  conquered,  and  they  were  determined  to 
“  conquer  again-  (Great  cheering.)  In  conclusion  he  impressed  on  the  speakers 
“  that  came  after  him  to  be  calm  and  moderate  in  their  utterances.  Mr.  Michael 
■“  Ryan,  J.P.,  in  seconding  a  resolution  said : — That  every  one  of  them  should  be 
“  a  peace  officer  and  Tenant  Leaguer.” 

That  agrees  with  what  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  read.  Then,  my  Lord,  comes 
what  Mr.  O’Sullivan  says  : 

“  Mr.  O’Sullivan  said  that  the  man  who  made  use  of  such  an  expression  at 
“  the  present  stage  of  the  movement  was  doing  them  a  ^great  deal  of  injury. 
“  (Hear,  hear.)  He  called  upon  the  people  by  a  show  of  hands  to  express  their 
“  determination  to  strike  down  this  terrible  svstem  of  landlordism  once  and  for 
“  ever. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  continuation  ? 

(The  Secretary.)  No,  that  is  a  little  lower  down. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  (Reading)  : — 

(“  Here  all  the  men  held  up  their  hands  and  vowed  to  do  so.)  Ireland  for 
“  the  Irish  was  the  grand  idea  and  motive  of  this  organisation,  the  cause  for 
“  which  Emmet  died  and  for  which  others  laboured.” 
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The  next  is  in  1881,  February  19th,  page  3,  column  9 ;  I  wiU  read  what  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Reid  put  in : — 

“Land  League  meeting,  Castle  Island,  17th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacGillacuddy 
“  and  Messrs.  Harrington  of  Tralee,  and  Mr.  Boyton,  Central  Land  League, 
“  attended.  The  latter  said  he  was  glad  to  have  an  assurance  that  no  one  im- 
“  mediately  or  remotely  connected  with  the  Land  League  was  ever  suspected  of 
“  any  complicity  in  outrages  that  had  been  committed,  some  of  which  were 
“  raids  for  arms  at  night  ”  ; 


Then  these  words  follow  : — 

“  But  it  appeared  that  there  were  outrages  which  the  police  were  going  to 
“  commit  very  soon,  and  they  were  merely  anticipated  by  the  other  perpetrators. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  same  sentence,  there  is  a  semi-colon  between  them. 

Then  28th  February  1881,  page  4,  column  3— 

“Land  League  meeting,  Cork  City,  26th  instant.  Mr.  D.  J.  Riordan  in  the 
“  chair.  Present,  Daniel  Ryan,  T.C.,  John  0  Brien,  John  0  Connor,  &c.  Mr. 
“  O’Connor  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Buttivant  Land  League,  to  the 
“  effect  that  the  members  had  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward  to  any  person 
“  who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  near  that 

“  town.” 

That  is  what  is  in  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid’s,  statement.  Now,  if  you  have  got  it, 
Mr.  Cunynghame,  please  follow  this 

“Mr  O’Connor  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  effect 
“  that  the  Buttivant  Land  League  had  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward  to  any 
“  person  who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  near  that 

“  town.” 


Then  Mr.  Reid  stops,  and  these  words  follow— 

“  And  asking  the  League  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Cork  Land 
League  upon  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  O’Connor)  begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer 
that  they  ought  to  allow  the  Government  to  do  their  own  police  work. 

That  my  Lord,  is  a  continuance,  and  there  is  only  a  comma  between  the  two  portions 
the  latte^r  is  not  in  the  portion  put  in  by  my  learned  fnend,  Mr.  Reid.  Then  the  20th 
of  May  1881.  This  is  Mr.  Reid’s  copy— 

“L  L.  Meeting,  Millsrreet,  19th  instant.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cronin  in  the  chair, 
“  said  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  outrage.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Riordan 
“  said*  We  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  condemning  outrages ; 

“  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense. 

Now  I  will  read  your  Lordship  what  really  appears  in  the  paper 

“Mr.  Corkery  said  he . saw  Guerin,  who  said  he  bad  been 

“  questioned  by  the  police  as  to  who  were  the  members  of  the  armed  party  ot  the 

O’Sullivan:  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  League  ?  Certainly,  it  was 
“  not  we  who  fired  the  shots. 

“  Several  members :  No,  no.  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  /rr 

“  The  chairman :  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  outrage.  (Hear, 

^^“^Mr.  Riordan :  We  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  condemning 
“  outrages.” 

(Then  occur  these  words)— 

«  Which  get  people  arrested.  Besides,  they  are  wrong  m  a  moral  sense. 

That  appeared  in  Mr.  Reid’s  copy  thus 

“  We  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  condemning  outrages ; 
“  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense.” 

(Cutting  out  the  words  “  which  get  people  arrested.  Besides.”)  Those  words  are  cut 
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out  of  that  sentence  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  copy  put  in,  it  would  appear  that  the 
outrages  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense.  According  to  the  speaker  they  were  “  which  get 
“  people  arrested.  Besides,  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense.” 

“  The  meeting  refused  to  hear  any  further  reference  to  the  matter.” 

That  appears  in  the  paper. 

“  Mr.  Riordan  said  some  time  since  they  voted  a  sum  of  50Z.  to  the  families 
“  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  sentenced  to  twelve  months  imprisonment  at  the 
“  last  assizes,  and  he  hoped  the  neighbouring  branches  of  the  League  would 
“  subscribe  towards  making  up  that  sum.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  gardens  wanted  a 
“  second  earthing,  and  he  hoped  the  farmers  would  assemble  on  the  next  fine  day 
and  do  the  job.  (Hear,  hear.)  ” 

Then  the  next  is  the  25th  of  July  1881,  page  3,  column  3.  This  is  my  learned  friend’s 
copy 

“  L.  L.  meeting,  Grenagh,  co.  Cork,  24th  inst.  Mr.  Patrick  Hefieman  in 
“  the  chair.  Proposed  by  Mr.  John  Downing,  P.  L.  G.,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 

“  Jno.  Walsh,  and  adopted,  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  disclaiming  and 
“  discountenancing  outrages  of  any  kind.” 

My  Lord,  the  resolution  is  in  these  terms  in  the  paper : — 

“  The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Downing,  P.  L.  G.,  and 
“  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Walshe,  was  also  adopted : — That  we  take  this  oppor- 
“  tunity  of  disclaiming  and  discountenancing  outrages  of  any  kind.” 

It  is  so  far  correct. 

“  as  we  find  that  the  parishioners  had  to  pay  very  heavily  for  supposed  outrages 
“  and  burnings.” 

That  is  cut  out.  There  is  a  full  stop  put  in  my  friend’s  copy  at  “  kind  ”  ;  there  really 
in  fact  is  only  a  comma,  and  the  words  wliich  follow  “  as  we  find  that  the  parishioners 
“  had  to  pay  very  heavily  at  present  for  supposed  outrages  and  burnings,”  are  entirely 
excised  from  my  friend’s  statement  of  the  resolution.  Then  there  is  a  statement, 
which  I  will  read,  though  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  material  as  the  other.  In  the 
same  paper,  at  the  same  meeting,  there  is  a  statement  by  the  Revei'end  Mr.  Lenihan. 

{The  President.)  That  is  not  referred  to  in  this. 

{Sir.  H.  James.)  No,  this  is  an  addendum  rather  than  a  correction.  This  is  adding 
to  it.  It  is  the  same  meeting.  Mr.  Lenihan  said  : — 

“  He  had  been  connected  with  the  parish  for  four  years,  and  he  was  not 
“  aware  that  any  person  in  it  had  been  convicted  of  and  ofience  that  could  be 
called  extraordinary  or  unusual.  The  only  thing  that  occurred  was  the  outrage 
“  upon  the  bailifi*  Foley,  but  while  abusing  the  perpetrators  of  that  outrage.  Sir 
“  George  should  have  recollected  that  Foley  was  engaged  serving  writs  of  Mr.* 
“  Hutchins,  who  did  not  treat  them  with  ordinary  justice,  when  the  other  land- 
lords  in  the  parish  had  come  to  terms  with  their  tenants.” 

Of  course,  my  I^ord,  I  read  this  as  my  friend’s  view  was  that  these  were  denouncing 
outrages. 

Then  August  23rd,  1881.  My  friend’s  extract  is 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  J,  O’Donoghue,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conway,  and  unani- 
“  mously  resolved  : — That  as  outrages  of  every  kind  can  only  bring  discredit  on 
“  our  just  cause,  we  once  more  call  upon  our  people  to  denounce  them  on  all 
“  occasions.” 

What  appears  in  the  paper  is  this : — 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  O’Donohue,  seconded  by  Mr.  Corkery,  and  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  That  as  outrages  of  every  kind  can  only  bring  discredit  on 
our  just  cause,  we  once  more  call  upon  our  people  to  denounce  them  on  all 
“  occasions,” 

That  is,  as  I  have  read  it,  from  Mr.  Reid’s  copy.  Then  this  continues — 

“  as  we  greatly  dread  that  a  plot  is  being  laid  to  goad  the  people  into  a 
“  collision  with  the  military  by  those  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  district,  and 
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“  we  therefore  advise  the  people  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  give  those  in  authority 
“  no  reason  for  sliedding  innocent  blood.” 

That  is  left  out.  The  comma  is  changed  into  a  full  stop.  Then,  the  31st  of  August 

1881,  Kilmeen  meeting.  This  is  what  is  put  in  by  Mr.  Reid 

“  ^^20  chairman  said  he  regretted  to  have  to  speak  in  condemnation  of  the 
“  outrages  which  had  been  committed  in  the  district  within  the  past  week.  Who- 
“  ever  the  perpetrators  were  they  were  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Land  League.” 

Then  there  is  a  second  resolution.  I  will  read  this  first.  What  appears  in  the  paper 

IS  * 

“  The  chairman  said  he  regretted  to  have  to  speak  in  condemmation  of  the 
“  outrao-es  which  had  been  committed  in  the  district  within  the  past  week.  .  .  . 

“  Who^er  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  were  they  were  the  greatest  enemies 

“  of  the  Land  League.” 

It  is  so  far  correct.  Then  come  these  words  : 

“  And  those  parties  so  injured  will  be  amply  compensated  for  any  injury 
“  sustained  by  them.” 

All  that  is  left  out.  Then — 

“  Mr.  J.  Kingston  proposed,  and  Mr.  D.  McCarthy  seconded,  the  following 
“  resolution.” 

This  is  according  to  Mr.  Reid — : 

“  That  we,  the  executive  of  this  branch  of  the  Land  League,  condemn,  on  our 
“  part  the  outrages  to  property  committed  in  this  district  within  the  past  week. 
“  Mr.  McCarthy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  strongly  of  the  wickedness 
“  and  folly  of  any  person  committing  such  outrages.” 

Now  what  appears  in  the  paper  is  this  : — 

“  That,  we,  the  executive  of  this  branch  of  the  Land  League,  condemn,  on  our 
“  part,  the  outrages  to  property  committed  in  this  district  within  the  past  week. 
“  Mr.  McCarthy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke^  strongly  of  the  wickedness 
“  and  folly  of  any  person  committing  such  outrages.” 

It  is  so  far  correct,  but  the  sentence  runs  in  this  way  :  — 

“  Mr.  McCarthy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  strongly  of  the  wickedness 
“  and  folly  of  any  person  committing  such  outrages,  as  the  poor,  struggling,  rack- 
“  rented  farmers  would  have  to  pay  heavily  for  them. 

Those  words  are  struck  out  and  a  full  stop  placed  where  there  was  a  comma.  Then 

the  8th  of  September  1881.  This  is  the  copy  put  in  by  Mr.  Reid : 

“  L.  L.  Meeting,  Charleville,  7th  inst.,Rev.  T.  O’Kelly,  C.C.,  in  the  chair,  said 
“  in  reference  to  some  burnings  that  had  taken  place  in  the  district,  that  it  was 
“  unnecessary  for  the  League  to  express  their  thorough  condemnation  of  this 
“  system  of  burning  that  was  going  on  through  the  country.  There  must  be  some 
“  combination  in  the  matter.  It  might  be  the^  work  of  one  or  two  miscreants. 
“  Their  prospects  in  the  country  were  ruined  if  they  gave  any  toleration  to  this. 
“  The  burnino’s  were  worthy  of  the  devil  himself.  He  must  enter  his  thorough 
“  condemnation  of  these  acts.  The  Rev.  Father  O’Leary  said  the  chairman  had 
“  condemned  the  burnings  as  they  deserved  to  be  condemned. 

Now,  my  Lord,  what  appears  in  the  paper  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships. 

“  Rev  T.  O’Kelly,  C.C.,  in  the  chair,  said,  in  reference  to  some  burnings  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  district,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  League  to  express 
‘‘  their  thorough  condemnation  of  this  system  of  burning  that  was  going  on 
“  throuQ^h  the  country.  There  must  be  some  combination  in  the  matter.  It 
"  mighf  be  the  work  of  one  or  two  miscreants.  Their  prospects  in  the  country 
“  were  ruined  if  any  toleration  were  given  to  this. 

That  is  correct.  Then  this  is  cut  out : — 

“  Those  persons  whose  hay  was  burned  would  appy  for  compensation,  and 
-  “  the  expense  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  farmers.  Ihe  landlords  would  not 
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“  have  to  pay  for  it.  He  was  perfectly  sure  it  was  not  the  work  of  many 
“  labourers.  It  was  the  work  of  one  or  two  miscreants  in  every  district.  (A 
“  voice,  ‘Perhaps  it  is  the  police.’)  The  chairman  said,  that  instead  of  advancing 
“  the  cause  of  the  labourers,  it  was  only  injuring  them.” 

Then  my  friend’s  sentence  is  now  picked  up  again. 

“  The  burnings  were  worthy  of  the  devil  himself.  He  must  enter  his 
“  thorough  condemnation  against  those  acts.” 

In  my  friend’s  copy  the  words,  “  those  persons  whose  hay  was  burned  would  apply  for 
compensation,  and  the  expense  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  farmers,”  is  all  struck 
out. 

“  He  must  enter  his  thorough  condemnation  against  those  acts.” 

Then  the  previous  thread  of  the  sentence  as  to  taxation  is  again  taken  up. 

“  They  would  be  the  means  of  putting  taxes  on  them  which  they  would  not 
“  be  able  to  bear.” 

Those  words  are  struck  out  of  my  friend’s  copy. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  number  of  the  page  where  these  were  put  in 
originally  ? 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Page  5525.  Then  the  17th  October  1881.  I  think  it  is  at  Limerick 
city  but  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Reid’s  copy.  It  is  page  3,  column  1.  My  Lord,  this  is  what 
my  friend  Mr.  Reid  put  in. 

{The  President.)  It  is  said  to  be  a  meeting  at  Clonmel.  “  Indignation  meeting  in 
Clonmel.” 

{Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  not  so  in  my  copy. 

{The  Secretary.)  It  is  not  at  page  3,  column  1. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  On  that  date,  the  17th  October  1881,  we  do  not  find  any  Clonmel 
meeting,  but  we  find  it  in  Limerick,  in  which  Mr.  Abraham  says  the  words  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Reid,  so  I  think  my  Lord  it  must  be  a  Limerick  meeting.  It  is  the  mistake 
of  whoever  instructed  my  learned  friend.  This  is  what  my  friend  put  in. 

“  Mr.  Abraham  said, — They  depended  on  the  moral  support  of  the  world.” 

{The  President.)  It  is  in  the  same  paper  I  daresay  as  the  Clonmel  meeting,  because 
I  see  there  is  a  separate  heading.  “  Indignation  Meeting,  Limerick  City  Land 
League.” 

{Sir  H.  James.)  And  Mr.  Abraham  speaks  at  it. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{Sir  H.  James.) 

“  Mr.  Abraham  said, — They  depended  on  the  moral  support  of  the  world. 
“  He  was  confident  that  the  people  would  offer  a  passive  resistance  in  the  great 
“  trial  through  which  they  were  now  passing,  and  that  they  would  not  allow 
“  their  passions  to  be  carried  away  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  comes,  added,  what  is  not  in  my  friend’s  copy — 

“and  thus  give  an  opportunity  for  Forster  and  his  Bashi-Bazouks  to  shoot 
“  them  down,  as  he  believed  was  their  desire.” 

That  portion  of  the  sentence  is  not  put  in.  Then  the  19th  March  1883,  page  4. 
column  2.  My  friend’s  copy  is  this  : — 

“  1.  N.  L.,  Cork  City,  17th  instant,  Mr.  James  O’Connor  presiding.  Present: 
“  W.  J.  Lane,  T.C.,  John  O’Connor,  &c.  In  proposing  a  resolution  Mr.  R. 
“  Cronin,  T.C.,  said, — Under  that  Government  the  people  were  not  getting  any 
“  thing  better;  they  were  only  getting  mad.  He  who  committed  a  crime  at 
“  present  injured  the  cause  of  the  country.” 

What  appears  in  the  paper  is  this, — 

“  In  proposing  a  resolution,  Mr.  R.  Cronin,  T.C.,  said  that  in  this  country 
“  the  British  Government  never  granted  anything  except  by  organisation,  and  it 
“  was  only  when  a  little  harm  was  done  that  the  Government  gave  something  to 
“  the  people,  when  it  was  forced  from  them,  and  the  people  became  hopeless  and 
“  reckless,  as  they  were  at  present  .  .  .  .” 
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That  is  not  stated  in  Mr.  Reid’s  copy — 

“  Under  that  Government  the  people  were  not  getting  anything  better  >  they 
“  were  only  getting  mad.  He  who  committed  a  crime  at  present  injured  the 

“  cause  of  the  country.” 

That  is  given,  but  then  come  these  words : 

“  Though  they  were  many  reasons  for  committing  it  they  should  forbear 

•  •  •  • 

And  those  words  are  left  out.  Then  the  14th  May  1883,  page  3,  column  4.  In  Mr. 
Reid’s  copy,  my  Lord,  it  appears  in  this  way : 

“  L.,  Duncannon,  co.  Waterford,  13th  May.  Very  Rev.  Canon  Doyle, 

“  P.P.,  in  the  chair,  said  (speaking  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders)— 

Your  Lordship  sees  it  is  “  murders,”  not  “  murderers,”  put  in. 

“  These  men  had  sinned  gravely  and  they  had  to  answer  for  it.  It  made 
‘‘  one’s  blood  freeze  in  his  veins,  and  it  called  up  the  words,  ‘  Gad  may  forgive 
‘  these  crimes,  but  man  cannot.’  ” 


Now,  I  will  read  to  your  Lordship  what  does  appear : 

“  The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  referred  to  the  dreadful  tragedies 
“  now  being  enacted  in  Dublin.  God  forbid  that  he  should  say  a  word  to  increase 
the  gloom  that  was  hanging  over  the  unfortunate  families  of  the  men  who  were 
“  condemned  to  death,  or  the  still  more  unfortunate  families  of  Carey,  the 
“  informer,  and  his  fellows.  These  men  had  sinned  gravely,  and  they  had  to 
“  answer  for  it.  It  made  one’s  blood  freeze  in  his  veins,  and  it  called  up  the 
“  words,  ‘  God  may  forgive  these  crimes,  but  man  cannot.’  ” 


Your  Lordship  sees  in  the  copy  put  in  by  Mr.  Reid  there  is  no  reference  to  “  the 
families  of  Carey,  the  informer,  and  his  fellows  ”  The  words,  “these  men  had  sinned 
gravely,”  follow  those  words.  Then,  my  Lord,  the  1st  of  April  1884,  page  4,  columns 

1.  This  is  the  quotation  by  Mr.  Reid  : 

“  I.  N.  L.,  Maurne  Abbey,  30th  March.  Rev.  J.  D.  Guen,  B.D.,  C.C.,  in  the 
“  chair.  Present,  John  O’Connor  and  J.  C.  Flynn,  Cork.  Mr.  O’Connor  said:— 
“  ‘  Then  it  was  that  that  great  Irishman  (Mr.  Davitt)  on  his  return  from  “  the 
“  ‘  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,”  uttered  the  celebrated  denuncia- 
“  ‘  tion  of  those  outrages  which  had  done  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
“  ‘  movement  he  had  set  on  foot.  It  was  a  fact  worth  noting  that  such  men  as 
“  ‘  Davitt  and  the  Redmonds,  when  they  came  back  from  those  couutnes  that 
“  ‘  were  blessed  with  free  institutions,  scarcely  set  foot  on  Irish  soil  when  they 
“  ‘  felt  it  their  duty  to  tell  the  people  that  outrage  and  violence  were  alienating 
“  ‘  the  sympathy  of  many  of  their  countrymen  abroad.’  ” 


In  the  paper  the  words  I  have  read  are  all  there. 

“  Then  it  w  as  that  that  great  Irishman  (Mr.  Davitt)  on  his  return  from  ‘  the 
“  ‘  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,’  uttered  the  celebrated  denuncia- 

“  tion,” 


until  we  come  to  the  end  of  what  I  have  read — 

“  when  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  tell  the  people  that  outrage  and  violence  were 
‘‘  alienating  the  sympathy  of  many  of  their  countrymen  abroad. 


Then  Mr.  O’Connor  proceeds — 

“  For  himself  he  (Mr.  O’Connor)  had  to  say  that  he  never  yet  denounced  outrage. 
“  And  why  ?  Because  he  would  not  gratify  the  Government  so  far  as  to  do  so. 
“  The  English  Government  did  not  place  any  trust  or  confidence  in  men  like  him, 
“  and  since  they  took  all  the  responsibility  on  themselves,  let  them  have  it,. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  speech  is  left  out. 

“  For  himself,  he  (Mr.  O’Connor)  had  to  say  that  he  never  yet  denounced 
“  outrage.  And  why?  Because  he  would  not  gratify  the  Goveniment  so  far  as 

“  to  do  so.” 
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This  extract  was  put  in  as  a  proof  that  Mr.  O’Connor  had  denounced  outrage.  Then 
the  8th  September  1884,  page  3,  column  8.  The  extract  put  in  by  Mr.  Reid  was 
this : 

“  I.  N.  L.  Demonstration,  Carrick-on-Suir,  co.  Tipperary,  7th  instant.  Present : 
“  Messrs,  Mayne,  William  O’Brien,  Marum,  P.  J.  Power,  and  Kenny.  M.P.’s. 
“  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M,P.,  speaking,  said : — The  Irish  people  possessed  the 
“  power  of  making  themselves  heard  without  the  help  of  either  dynamite  or 
“  daggers,  or  ringing  the  chapel  bell  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ear,  and  of  making  him 
“  hear  if  he  was  as  deaf  as  the  Seven  Sleepers.” 

My  Lord,  this  is  not  so  strong  a  coincidence,  but  I  wish  to  read  what  did  occur : — 

Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  said . ' .  .  The  latest  thing  Lord 

“  Clifden  had  done  was  to  offer  500Z.  reward  for  the  restoration  of  fox-hunting  in 
“  Kilkenny.  He  wished  them  to  provide  sport  for  his  friend  Earl  Spencer  now 
“  the  times  are  dull  and  the  hanging  season  is  over.  He  trusted  he  might  say  for 
“  the  men  of  Tipperary  they  would  have  no  stain  of  Myles  Joyce’s  blood  upon 
“  their  hands.  . . ” 

Then  there  is  a  break,  I  think. 

“  When  a  man  like  Mr.  Gladstone  (cries  of  ‘  Down  with  him  ’) — he  did  not 
“  really  mean  to  speak  unkindly  of  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  called  him  the  best 
“  of  the  cut-throats — when  an  English  gentleman  even  of  his  great  mind  told 
“  them  he  never  once  heeded  the  cry  of  famine  or  suffering  in  Ireland,  but  that 
“  he  woke  up  instantly  at  murder  and  insurrection,  he  was  teaching  the  Irish 
“  people  a  horrible  lesson,  a  lesson  which,  thank  God,  the  Irish  people  need  no 
“  longer  practice.” 

Not  a  word  of  that  is  put  in  up  to  this  point.  Now  the  quotation  commences, — 

■“  For  they  possessed  now  the  power,  without  the  help  of  either  dynamite  or 
“  daggers,  of  ringing  the  chapel  bell  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ear,  and  of  making  him 
“  hear  it  if  he  was  as  deaf  as  the  Seven  Sleepers.” 

Then  the  16th  March  1885,  page  3,  column  2.  This  is  the  extract  which  was 
pu  t  in, — 

“  I.  N.  L.,  Churchtown,  North,  15th  instant.  Rev.  Father  Williams  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Thomas  O’Brien,  secretary,  said : — They  called  on  the  people  to  be 
“  energetic,  firm,  and  self-reliant.  Let  there  be  no  outrages.  There  were  two 
sayings  of  O’Connell  which  they  should  take  deeply  to  heart,  namely,  ‘  Be  who 
^  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy,’  and  ‘  England’s  difficulty  is 
“  Ireland’s  opportunity.’  ” 

I  should  like  to  read  the  whole  of  that.  This  is  the  real  speech, — 

“  The  Chairman  said : — .  ...  He  was  sure  they  would  not  think  of 

“  conferring  that  honour  (being  called  to  the  chair)  upon  him  except  for  the 
“  reason  that  he  was  a  priest  (a  voice. — And  a  patroit — cheers),  and  it  was  a  proof 
“  that  the  people  were  always  anxious  to  have  their  priests  with  them,  standing  side 
“  by  side  and  fighting  for  their  independence.  (Cheers.)  .  .  He  did  not  believe 
“  there  was  a  true  born  Irishman  who  would  not  rather  fall  with  his  priest  than 
rise  with  a  prince  (cheers,  and  a  voice — that  we  would)  and  he  could  assure 
“  them  there  was  no  love  lost  (a  voice — we  would  go  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
“  with  a  priest — cheers)  .  .  .  Mr.  Thomas  O’Brien  (secretary)  said  : —  . 

“  .  .  .  They  called  on  the  people  to  be  energetic,  firm,  and  self-reliant.  Let 

“  there  be  no  outrages.  There  were  two  sayings  of  O’Connell  which  they  should 
“  take  deeply  to  heart,  namely  : — ‘  He  who  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the 
“  ‘  enemy,’  and  ‘  England’s  difficulty  is  Ireland’s  opportunity.’  ” 

That  is  where  the  extract  stops,  but  this  proceeds  : — 

“  Well,  in  their  living  memory  England  was  not  in  a  more  critical  position 
“  than  at  present.  Her  handful  of  troops  were  running  away  from  the  Mahdi 
“  (cheers  for  the  Mahdi) ;  her  flag  was  pulled  down  in  the  Cameroons ;  and  the 
“  Russian  bear  was  sweeping  down  on  Afghanistan.  England  must  eat  the  leek, 

"  and  Oh !  didn’t  the  Irish  sympathise  with  her  in  her  adversity. 
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Then  the  1st  of  September  1885,  page  4,  column  1.  This  is  the  extract  put  in  : 

“  L.  Demonstration,  Dunmanway,  co.  Cork,  30th  August,  Rev.  J.  Cotter, 
“  P.P.,  in’ the  chair.  Mr.  Deasy,  M.P.,  said,  An  outrage  of  'any  kind  only 
“  served  to  retard  the  advances  of  the  nation.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lane,  T.C.,  Cork, 
“  said.  He  need  not  tell  them  that  to  hurt  a  hair  of  such  a  person’s  head,  or  to 
“  commit  any  outrage  upon  him  or  his  property,  would  be  weakening  the  national 
“  cause  and  giving  a  handle  to  their  enemies.’ 


This  is  Mr.  Deasy’s  real  speech : — 

“  Mr.  Deasv,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  and  cries  of  ‘  Cheers 
“  for  the  first  tenant  farmer  who  went  into  Parliament  from  Ireland,  said 
«  ....  He  had  heard  of  only  one  case  of  land-grabbing  within 

“  the  district*  He  would  ask  them  before  he  went  any  farther  to  see  that  Die 
“  unfortunate  tenant  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  his  holding  would  not  suffer 
“  through  having  been  evicted,  and  he  asked  them  on  the  other  hand  not  to 
“  allow  the  man  who  had  been  base  enough  to  grab  the  farm  to  profit  one 
“  shilling  by  it.  He  had  been  told  that  this  gentlemen  was  none  other  than  a 
“  national  school  teacher.  He  had  heard,  furthermore,  that  he  was  in  possession 
“  of  another  farm  before  he  got  this  farm  from  which  the  poor^  tenant,  Hourihan, 
“  was  evicted.  He  should  imagine  that  one  farm  and  a  national  school  would 
“  give  sufficient  occupation  to  any  schoolmaster  in  the  country.  If  he  happened 
“  to  be  living  in  this  district,  and  if  he  happened  to  have  any  control  over  any 
“  children  in  it,  he  certainly  would  not  allow  any  of  them  to  be  taught  by  a 
“  who  was  base  enough  to  take  the  farm  from  which  this  unfortunate  tenant  had 
“  been  evicted.  He  would  make  him  feel  that  he  could  not  run  with  the  hare 
“  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  (A  voice.  Oh,  the  ‘  hare  *  is  dead.  Sir.)  Mr. 

“  continued  to  say  that  he  would  teach  him  in  the  long  run  his  interest  would  be 
“  being  on  friendly  terms  with  his  neighbours,  and  would  make  turn  feel  by 
“  keeping  his  children  from  his  school  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  Ireland  suffici- 
“  ently  strong  to  punish  any  foul  attempt  of  this  sort.  There  was  no  reason 
“  why  a  man  should  be  injured  except  through  his  pocket  in  this  great  struggle. 


Then  came  the  words  quoted  : — 

“  An  outrage  of  any  kind  only  served  to  retard  the  advances  of  the  nation. 
“  In  dealing  with  a  man  they  did  not  like,  he  would  make  him  feel  and  suffer  by 

“  his  pocket  and  by  his  pocket  alone.  He  did  not  speak  of  this  man  simply 

“  because  he  lived  here.  He  knew  that  there  were  hundreds  of  instances 
“  throughout  the  county  of  Cork  where  the  people  had  so  far  forgotten  themselves 
»  as  to  deal  with  a  land-grabber.  He  would  ask  the  people  not  to  be  guilty  of  an 
“  indiscretion  in  the  future . Mr.  W.  J.  Lane,  T.C.,  Cork  said: 

...  He  would  leave  it  to  their  own  discretion  to  take  such  measures 

.  “  towards  land-grabbers  as  would  make  the  living  of  such  persons  in  their  midst 
“  very  precarious. 


Then  come  the  words  quoted  : — 

“  He  need  not  tell  them  that  to  hurt  a  hair  of  such  a  person’s  head  or  to 
“  commit  any  outrage  upon  him  or  his  property  would  be  weakening  the  national 
“  cause,  and  given  a  handle  to  their  enemies. 


The  words  ; — 

“  He  would  leave  it  to  their  own  discretion  to  take  such  measures  towards 
“  land-grabbers  as  would  make  the  living  of  such  persons  in  their  midst  very 
“  precarious.” 

are  left  out-  I  do  not  know  whether  you  find  in  the  pape^  Mr.  Cunynghame,  that 
Mr.  Lane  mentions  by  name  a  land-grabber  of  the  name  of.“  Goodhand  Llarke. 

(The  Secretary.)  It  says  here  “The  rightful  tenant  was  kept  out  of  his  holding 
“  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Goodhand  Clarke.  It  says  here  Lanedraounced 
at  some  length  a  grabber,  but  he  appears  to  have  passed  on  to  another.  He  only 

mentions  Goodhand  Clarke,  and  then  passes  on  to  another.  •  -i  • 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  the  8th  of  September  1885.  What  I  wish  to  put  in  there  is  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Stack’s.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  finding  it  I  will  pass  on  to  the 
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next.  Please  do  not  trouble.  I  will  go  on.  It  has  not  been  marked.  The  21st 
September  1885,  page  3,  column  1.  This  is  the  extract,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Eeid  put  in  : — 

“  Mr.  Biggar  said, — There  was  one  thing  which  he  wished  to  impress  on 
“  them,  and  which  had  been  impressed  on  them  by  many  of  the  Irish  party,  and 
“  that  was  the  mischief  they  would  be  doing  if  they  committed  an  outrage.” 

Now  will  you  kindly  look  at  what  Mr.  Biggar  does  say. 

“  Mr.  Biggar  said, — There  was  one  thing  which  he  wished  to  impress  on 
“  them,  and  which  had  been  impressed  upon  them  by  many  of  the  Irish  party, 
“  and  that  was  the  mischief  they  would  be  doing  if  they  committed  an  outrage.” 

Those  are  precisely  the  words  of  the  extract,  but  then  these  words  follow  which  are 
left  out. 

“  Of  course,  if  it  were  their  interest  to  commit  outrages  he  might  be  disposed 
“  to  listen  to  any  argument  which  they  might  put  forward  in  favour  of  a  little 
“  bit  of  severe  pressure  upon  parties  who  were  the  enemies  of  their  own  country.” 

That  immediately  follows,  and  that  is  left  out  in  the  extract : 

“  But  they  were  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  fact  outrages  did  not  pay. 
“  The  person  against  whom  an  outrage  was  committed  got  from  the  grand  jury 
“  five  or  10  times  as  much  in  compensation  as  the  injuiry  caused  damage,  and 
“  outrages  might  be  profitable  to  him.  They  were  to  deal  with  the  land-grabbers 
“  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  sufier  and  the  people  would  not.  He  believed 
“  that  the  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  land-grabbers  was  by  what  was 
“  called  boycotting  the  land-grabbers. 

All  that  I  have  read  is  left  out  after  the  words  “  the  mischief  they  would  be  doing  if 
“  they  committed  an  outrage.”  “  Of  course  if  it  were  their  interest  to  commit  out- 
“  rages  he  might  be  disposed  to  listen  to  any  argument  which  they  might  put  forward 
“  in  favour  of  a  little  bit  of  severe  pressure  ”  is  continuous  with  what  is  in  the 
extract,  but  is  entirely  left  out. 

The  next  is  the  28th  September  1885. 

“  Irish  National  League  Demonstration,  Baudon,  county  Cork,  27th  instant. 
“  Very  Kev.  Canon  Dennis  McSweeney,  P.P.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Deasy,  M.P., 
“  said, — And  it  would  require  great  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  for 
“  the  most  level  headed  men  .in  every  branch  to  well  consider  every  question  that 
“  arose,  lest  an  impressioname  people  should  be  carried  away  by  momentary 
“  passion  to  do  anything  to  retard  the  onward  march  of  nationality.” 

Then  there  is  this : — 

“  Mr.  Deasy,  M.P.,  said  he  could  not  tell  them  how  proud  he  was  to  stand 
“  upon  that  platform  that  day  in  a  town  Avhich  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  Man- 

Chester  martyrs.  (Cheers.)  There  was  not  a  corner  in  the  whole  world  where 
“  an  Irishman  lives  where  that  tale  of  foul  treachery  was  not  spoken  {sic)  day 
“  after  day,  and  there  was  not  an  Irishman  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe  who  did 
“  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  avenge  that  foul  murder  of  Allen  whenever  the  opportuity 
;  “  presented  itself.  (Renewed  cheers.)  The  manner  in  which  England  dealt  with 

“  those  three  men  was  only  equalled  by  the  way  in  which  she  had  ever  dealt  with 
“  Irishmen  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  nationality,  and  asserted  our 
“  right  to  nationhood.  As  their  Rev.  Chairman  had  told  them,  the  English  people 
“  were  as  badly  disposed  towards  Ireland  and  Irishmen  to-day  as  they  were  when 
“  they  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  those  three  innocent  men  in  Manchester.  The 
“  same  spirit  of  deadly  hatred  to  the  Irish  race  animates  their  breasts,  and 
“  nothing  prevented  them  from  taking  other  means  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
“  national  spirit  in  this  country  ;  but  they  fear  that  they  in  the  end  would  come 
“  off  second  best.  (Cheers.)  The  Irish  people  would  tell  them  that  they  had 
“  fought  them  for  seven  hundred  years.  The  struggle  (between  England  and 
“  Ireland)  had  been  a  desperate  and  an  unequal  one.  They  had  been  worsted 
“  many  a  time,  but  they  had  not  been  frightened,  cowed,  or  defeated.  (Hear, 
“  hear.)  They  were  not  four  millions  in  number,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  told 
“  them,  but  they  numbered  at  least  20  millions  of  Irishmen  on  the  face  of  the 
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“  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  of  those  20  millions  who  would  not  be  prepared, 

“  if  the  necessity  arose,  to  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  native 
“  land.  (Loud  cheers.)  About  this  question  of  rent,  which  was  at  the  present 
“  time  most  vital,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  the  landlords  had  deliberately 
“  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the  people,  and  drive  them  out  of  their  native 
“  land.’’ 

Then  comes  the  extract  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  put  in — 

“  And  it  would  require  great  self  control  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  for 
“  the  most  level-headed  men  in  every  branch  to  well  consider  every  question  that 
“  arose,  lest  an  impressionable  people  should  be  carried  away  by  momentary 
“  passion,  to  do  anything  to  retard  the  onward  march  of  nationality. 

The  next  is  the  7th  October  1885,  page  3,  column  7,  the  extract  put  in  says 

“  Irish  National  League  Demonstration,  Kilmichael,  near  Macroom,  county 
“  Cork  Mr.  Michael  Murphy  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  C.  Flynn,  Cork  said,— He 
“  implored  them  in  the  name  of  their  nationality,  and  in  the  name  of  their  pros- 
“  perity,  and  the  future  happiness  of  their  country,  not  to  use  this  weapon  (boy- 
“  cotting)  for  any  personal  or  private  cause  whatever. 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  words  are  these  : — 

“  Mr.  J.  C.  Flynn,  Cork,  said, — They  should  either  pay  rent  for  the  land  or 
“  fight  for  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their  four  millions  were  not  strong  enough  to  fight 
“  for  it  just  at  present,  but  they  they  would  pay  as  little  as  ever  they  could. 

“  (Cheers.)  He  implored  them  in  the  name  of  their  nationality,  and  in  the  name 
“  of  their  own  prosperity,  and  the  future  happiness  of  their  country,  not  to  use 
“  this  weapon  (boycotting)  for  any  personal  or  private  cause  whatever,  but,  if  a 
“  man  deserved  that  reprobation,  having  drawn  the  sword,  let  them  throw  away 
“  the  scabbard  and  use  the  weapon  with  all  the  strength  and  power  that  lay 
“  with  them.” 

Those  words  are  omitted,  and  a  semicolon  is  converted  into  a  full  stop. 

“  He  assured  them  he  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  their  victory  in  the  near 
“  future.  The  battle  was  only  commencing  \  the  task  that  lay  before  them  was  a 
“  heavy  one.” 

Then  there  are  some  words  : — 

“  The  grip  of  landlordism  would  not  be  shaken  from  the  throat  of  the 
“  country  without  a  little  struggle,  neither  would  the  grasp  of  England  easily 
“  be  loosened.” 

Then  comes  the  26th  October  : — 

“  Irish  National  League  Demonstration,  Macroom,  County  Cork,  25th 
“  instant..  Rev.  Father  Ahern,  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  Present,  Mr.  John  O’Connor, 
“  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lane.  Mr.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  said,— He  believed  their  great 
“  strength  to-day  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  outrages  in  the  country. 
“  (Hear,  hear.)  Only  for  the  country  was  peaceable,  the  landlords  would  not  be 
“  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  but  would  have  the  armed  soldiers  to  collect 
“  their  rents,  and  the  police  to  trouble  them  by  day  and  night  (hear,  hear)  in 
“  ‘  their  peaceful  avocations.’  ” 

Then  the  real  speech,  my  Lord,  is ; — 

“  The  meeting  was  organised  by  the  Rev.  Father  Ahern,  P.P.  (Clondrohid), 
“  and  was  principally  promoted  by  several  branches  of  the  National  League 
“  around  Macroom,  the  Macroom  branch,  which  was  not  very  immediately 
“  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  demonstration,  taking  little  or  no  part  except 
“  as  far  as  presence  was  concerned.  When  the  meeting  was  publicly  convened  the 
“  Rev.  Archdeacon  Cullinane  addressed  a  protest  to  the  press,  in  which,  as  a 
“  minister  of  peace,  be  deprecated  such  a  gathering  as  one  calculated  to  rouse  the 
“  angry  passions  of  the  people.  Mr.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  said:  He  remembered. 
“  reading  in  French  history  the  statement  of  Goanbilltas  ’ - 

It  may  be  a  misprint,  but  that  is  the  word  in  the  paper. 
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{The  President.)  Gambetta  is  suggested. 

{8ir  E.  James.)  It  may  be,  it  is  a  very  strange  misprint : — 

“  He  remembered  reading  in  French  history  the  statement  of  Gambetta  that 
“  in  a  certain  event  the  chassepots  would  go  of  themselves.” 

It  must  be  therefore  a  modern  instance. 

{The  President.)  Yes  it  probably  is  Gambetta. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  {Beading) : — 

“  Well  he  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  some  of  those  machines  or  jugger- 
“  naut  {sic)  forges  which  fall  into  the  ditches  of  themselves  (great  cheering).  He 
“  in  saying  this,  did  not  mean  even  by  the  slightest  inuendo  to  excite  them  to 
“  outrage.  He  merely  wanted  to  say,  in  the  words  of  a  man  who  was  once  famous, 

“  that  the  linch  pin  might  fall  out  of  the  cart.” 

Then  all  that  is  left  out. 

Then  comes  this : — 

“  He  believed  their  great  strength  to-day  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
“  not  outrages  in  the  country  (hear,  hear)  only  for  the  country  was  peaceable  the 
“  landlords  would  not  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  but  would  have  the 
“  armed  soldiers  to  collect  their  rents,  and  the  police  to  trouble  them  by  day  and 
“  night  (hear,  hear)  in  their  peaceful  avocations. 

Then,  my  Lord,  we  come  to  an  important  one  of  the  29th  December  1885.  This  is 
the  extract — 

“  Mr.  Jeremiah  Higgins  proposed,  and  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald  seconded,  the 
“  following  resolution :  Resolved,  That  Williams,  the  caretaker  on  the  evicted 
“  farm  at  Ballyswaine  having  been  fired  at,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
“  to  express  our  strong  condemnation  of  such  acts  as  being,  apart  from  the  high 
“  grounds  of  morality,  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  at  this 
“  particular  time,  and  calculated  to  embarrass  and  annoy  our  great  leader.  It  is 
“  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  act  should  have  occurred  in  a  parish  remarkable 
“  for  an  absence  of  outrage  of  a  serious  kind,  such  absence  of  outrage  being 
“  mainly  due  to  the  fact  an  active,  healthy  spirit  pervades  the  minds  of  the 
“  people.  The  Rev.  Chairman  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  such  a  large 
“  number  present.  As  they  were  aware,  they  had  assembled  principally  for  the 
“  purpose  of  condemning  an  act  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  parish  since 
“  their  last  meeting.  Such  acts  were  to  be  condemned  on  moral  as  well  as 
“  national  grounds,  and  on  the  latter  particularly  just  now. 

Then  there  is  a  reference  to  the  evidence,  page  1390.  The  report  is  this : 

“  The  Rev.  Chairman  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  such  a 
“  very  large  number  present.  As  they  were  aware  they  had  assembled  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  condemning  an  act  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  parish 
•“  since  their  last  meeting.  Such  acts  were  to  be  condemned  on  moral  as  well  as 
“  national  grounds,  and  on  the  latter  particularly,  just  now.” 

{The  President.)  Well,  that  is  all  here. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  that  is  ;  the  last  portion — 

“  Mr,  Jeremiah  Higgins  proposed,  and  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald  seconded,  the 
“  following  resolution  : — ‘  Resolved,  that  Williams,  the  caretaker  on  the  evicted 
“  ‘  farm  at  Ballysivane,  having  been  fired  at,  we  avail  of  this  opportunity  to 
“  ‘  express  cur  strong  condemnation  of  such  acts  as  being,  apart  from  the  high  ♦ 

“  ‘  grounds  of  morality,  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  at  this 
“  ‘  particular  time,  and  calculated  to  embarrass  and  annoy  our  great  leader.’  ” 

Then  it  says — this  is  the  29th  December  1885 — 

“  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  act  should  have  occurred  in  a  parish 
“  remarkable  for  an  absence  of  outrage  of  a  serious  kind,  such  absence  of  outrage 
“  being  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  an  active,  healthy  spirit  pervades  the  minds  of 
“  the  people.” 

That  is  not  there. 
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(The  President.)  Yes,  it  is. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  altered. 

(The  President.)  What  I  am  pointing  out  is  at  present  you  have  not  shown  any 
omission. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  This  is  what  I  wish  to  read  : 

“  Mr.  B.  Lahiff  supported  the  resolution.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  they 
“  at  that  board  had  always  been  condemning  outrages,  outrages  committed  in  the 
“  name  of  Irish  landlordism,  though  sanctioned  by  the  law.  For  the  first  time 
“  they  found  themselves  condemning  an  outrage  of  this  kind,  and  why  ?  their 
“  view  was  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  said,  ‘  As  long 
“  ‘  as  this  rdgime  lasts  so  long  must  I  refuse  to  denounce  Irish  agrarian  crime. 

“  ‘  I  deplore  it,  I  discountenance  it,  I  discourage  it ;  but  I  refuse  to  denounce  it.’ 
“  (Applause.)  Until  quite  recently  the  British  Government  took  the  full  respon- 
“  sibility  on  themselves  of  preserving  what  they  called  ‘law  and  order’  in 
“  Ireland,  and  of  putting  down  outrages.  But  they  confine  their  action  to  a 
“  certain  class  of  outrages,  or  so-called  outrages,  while  the  most  heinous  crimes 
“  were  allowed  to  go  unpunished  on  the  part  of  their  boss  men  in  the  country. 
“  Eecently,  however,  they  gave  up,  or  rather  had  to  give  up,  the  notion  of 
“  keeping  the  peace  in  Ireland,  and,  on  the  shoulders  of  their  leader,  Mr. 
“  Parnell,  rested  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  people  within  proper 
“  bounds.  (Applause.)  They  refused  to  become  the  policemen  of  the 
“  British  Government.  Now,  however,  they  had  no  objection  to  be  the 
“  policemen  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  (Applause.)  There  was  a  time  when 
“  outrages  were  supposed  to  be  committed  in  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  the 
“  people.  The  garrison  gang  did  not  then  hesitate  to  brand  them  as  the  perpetrators. 
“  Now,  when  admittedly  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  garrison  gang  alone  that  outrages 
“  should  be  committed,  we  won’t  follow  their  example.  We  won’t  say  that  it 
“  was  the  representatives  of  the  garrison  gang  here  that  shot  Williams,  we  merely 
“  say  that  it  serves  their  cause  alone  to  have  such  done.  (Applause.)  They  had 
“  always  at  Aghada  shown  that  they  preferred  to  condemn  the  acts  of  those  who 
“  live  in  guilty  prosperity — the  tyrant  masters,  than  the  acts  of  those  who,  with 
despairing  hearts  and  maddened  minds,  sought  the  wild  justice  of  revenge. 
“  (Applause.)  They  would  go  on  as  they  had  been  going.  They  were  proud 
“  and  defiant.  Their  enemies  were  a  broken  routed  lot.  They  had  the  memories  of 
“  a  glorious  past  to  inspire  them  ;  they  had  the  hope  of  speedy  triumph  to  sustain 
“  them,  and  urge  them  on.  They  would  continue  to  work  on  for  the  removal  of 
“  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  crime  and  outrage,  and  misery  in  Ireland — British 
“  rule  and  its  main  prop — Irish  landlordism.” 

Your  Lordship  has,  I  think,  the  reference  given  in  Mr.  Reid’s  copy,  page  1394.  The 
man  that  is  speaking  is  Mr.  E.  Lahifif,  Then  on  the  15th  March  1886,  an  extract  is 
put  in : 

“  Meeting  of  the  tenantry  (at  National  League  Rooms),  over  whom  Mr.  George 
“  Sandes  presided,  as  agent,  held  at  Listowel,  12th  March.  Very  Rev.  Canon 
“  Davis,  P.P.,  V.G.,  in  the  chair,  denounced  the  action  of  the  moonlighters.” 

That  is  what  is  put  in. 

(The  Secretary.)  I  have  not  got  that  paper  yet,  but  I  have  the  next  one. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Then  I  will  pass  to  January  24th,  1887.  I  should  not  read  this 
except  the  extract  had  been  put  in.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  read  this  : — 

“  Irish  National  League  Demonstration  at  Killarglin,  county  Kerry,  22nd 
“  inst.  Rev.  James  Counihan  in  the  chair.  Mr.  P.  Mahony,  M.P.,  said  he  had 
“  always  protested  against  outrages,  and  would  continue  to  protest  against  out- 
“  rages,  by  whomsoever  they  were  committed,  and  they  were  there  to  protest 
“  against  some  ruthless  and  barbarous  outrages  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
“  law.” 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  Mr.  Mahoney  did  say  that.  Then  we  have  this,  said,  as  far  as 
we  know  in  Mr.  Mahony’ s  presence  at  the  same  meeting  : — 

“  Mr.  Conybeare  said  : — I  will  read  to  you  what  appears  in  ‘  Truth,’  conducted 
“  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  words  which  can  be  read 
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“  and  applauded  in  England  [sic.)  they  are  just  as  appropriate  as  and  useful  to  read 
“  to  an  assembly  at  this  side  of  the  Channel.  It  says :  The  agent  appeared  with 
“  police,  bailiffs,  and  decrees  of  eviction.  The  huts  in  which  people  were 
“  living  were  burnt  over  their  heads,  and  the  gang  drove  off,  leaving  men, 
“  women,  and  children  without  any  roof  to  cover  them.  For  my  own  part,  says 
“  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  it  is  a  sentiment  I  endorse,  ‘  I  should  have  regarded  the 
“  ‘  shooting  of  such  an  agent,  or  one  of  the  bailiffs  as  justifiable  homicide ;  and 
“  ‘  that  we  allowed  such  wrong  is  proof  that  the  Irish  are  more  patient  under 
“  ‘  inhuman  wrongs  than  any  of  the  human  race.’  Well,  I  will  only  add  to 
“  that,  if  these  things  were  to  happen  in  England,  and  if  I  was  a  tenant,  I 
“  would  take  care  to  have  some  weapon  to  brain  the  first  man  that  entered  my 
“  house.” 

There  were  present  at  that  meeting  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  for  1887.  I  suppose 
that  was  Mr.  Sullivan,  Messrs.  Dillon,  Conybeare,  Pierce,  Mahony,  E.  Harringtob, 
J.  Stack,  Alderman  O’Connor,  and  J.  D.  Sheehan.  We  do  not  want  the  rest  of  that 
extract. 

{The  Secretary.)  The  “  Cork  Herald”  of  March  15th  1886,  is  now  here. 

{Sir  JS.  James.)  The  15th  March,  1886,  seems  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  tenantry  at 
the  National  League  Rooms,  over  whom  Mr.  Gi.  Sandes  provided,  as  agent,  held  at 
Listowel.  The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Davis,  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  This  is  the  real 
extract : 

“  Meeting  of  the  tenantry  (at  National  League  Rooms)  over  whom  Mr. 
“  George  Sandes  presided,  as  agent,  held  at  Listowel,  12th  March.  Very  Rev. 
“  Canon  Davis,  P.P.,  V.G.,  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman  said  : — There  is  a  great 
“  deal  of  talk  about  Moonlighters  and  all  this  thing,  and  I  think  Mr.  Sandes 
“  has  a  hand  in  promoting  moonlighting.  We  don’t  sympathise  with  the  action  of 
“  the  moonlighters.  V^e  condemn  their  action  for  some  of  them  are  murderers  ; 
“  some  are  savage,  no  doubt,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  outcome  of 
savage  provocation  on  the  part  of  tyrannical  landlords  and  tyrannical  ageuts.” 

That  is  given  as  in  the  extract.  My  Lord,  I  have  taken  these,  I  have  not  purposelv 
gone  through  them  all,  I  have  taken  these  as  an  example.  I  have  taken  what  I  thought 
the  most  flagrant  examples.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  believe  Mr.  Louden  is  in  Court.  Mr. 
Louden  in  his  evidence  on  the  5th  July  mentioned  that  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  written  a  letter  in  one  or  two  papers,  either  to  the  “  Freeman,”  or  the 
“  Connaught  Telegraph,”  referring  to  the  letter  which  had  been  written  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  McHale,  in  respect  of  the  meeting  referred  to^n  that  letter.  We 
have  searched  for  it  in  the  newspapers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Louden,  and  we  cannot  find 
it.  Mr.  Louden  said  he  would  search.  Mr.  Louden  is  here,  and  perhaps  he  could 
explain. 


Mr.  Louden  recalled, 

{Mr.  Louden.)  Most  decidedly  I  wrote  that  letter,  and  most  decidedly  it  appeared  in 
the  paper,  and  I  think  in  the  “  Freeman,”  and  it  would  appear  the  day  after  or  two 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  Archbishop’s  letter.  If  I  get  the  “  Freeman  ”  I  would 
be  able  to  find  it,  but  it  has  not  been  supplied  to  me. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  thought  Mr.  Louden  had  it. 

{Mr.  Louden.)  No,  I  have  not  got  the  “  Freeman,”  but  if  I  have  a  copy  I  will  find  it 
at  once ;  I  would  wish  to  see  the  “  Freeman,”  and  also  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph.” 
It  would  be  about  the  date  of  the  Westport  meeting,  because  this  was  the  day  before. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  The  Archbishop’s  letter  is  addressed  the  day  before. 

{Mr.  Louden.)  Yes. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  The  date  of  the  letter  is  June  5th,  1879. 

{Mr.  Louden.)  The  date  of  the  Archbishop’s  letter  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Yes.  Will  you  let  Mr.  Louden  see  the  paper  ? 

There  is  one  other  matter.  When  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Condon, 
was  being  examined,  he  stated  at  p.  5975  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  paper,  the 
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{Continued. 


“Clonmel  Chronicle”  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  We  have  searched  for 
that  letter  in  the  “  Clonmel  Chronicle  ”  and  we  can  find  no  such  letter  or  article. 

\ 

Mr.  Condon  recalled. 

{Mr.  Condon.)  I  think  I  also  said  in  my  evidence  that  I  may  possibly  have  written 
to  the  “  Clonmel  Chronicle,”  but  I  certainly  did,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Clonmel  a  day 
or  two  after  my  attention  had  been  called  to  the  speech  as  brought  before  the  Court, 
that  I  denounced  all  sympathy  and  connexion  with  O’Donovan  Kossa,  as  a  dynamiter, 
and  that  that  speech  would  be  found  in  the  “  Clonmel  Chronicle  ”  for  October  or 
November  1885.  I  did  not,  if  I  remember  right,  commit  myself  to  have  written  a 
letter.  I  thought  at  the  time  the  matter  was  sprung  upon  me,  that  I  had  written,  but 
in  thinking  the  matter  over  since  I  now  believe  I  did  not  write  to  the  “  Chronicle  ”  ; 
but  I  certainly  did  deliver  the  speech  at  Clonmel  a  couple  of  days  afterwards,  which 
ought  to  be  as  I  think  is  reported  in  the  “  Chronicle.” 

{Sir  S.  James.)  Mr.  Condon  says  this  in  relation  to  the  latter  portion  to  which  he  now 
refers : — 

“  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  the  letter,  though  I  have  an  idea  I  did  write  it, 

“  but  I  am  quite  positive  about  addressing  the  public  meeting.” 

And  then  the  President  says : — 

“  Undoubtedly  if  two  witnesses  were  in  a  position  to  refer  us  to  something 

“  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  immediately  afterwards,  of  course  I  should  allow 

“  it  to  be  put  in.  If  that  can  be  furnished  it  can  be  done,” 

And  Mr.  Condon  said  : — 

“  Thank  you,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it.” 

We  have  referred  to  the  paper,  and  we  find  no  report  of  any  meeting  or  of  the  letter 
either.  W ould  it  be  reported  ? 

{Mr.  Condon.)  It  think  it  would  be  reported.  I  will  write  for  it. 

{Sir  S.  James.)  Then,  my  Lords,  whilst  this  small  matter  is  being  dealt  with,  will 
your  Lordship  allow  me  to  mention  the  position  we  are  placed  in  ? 

My  Lord,  so  far  as  the  case  of  the  gentlemen,  I  will  call  the  respondents,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  not  gather  they  have  any  more  information  to  give  your  Lordship.  Your 
Lordship  will  recollect  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  be  in  attendance  on 
Tuesday  morning  to  answer  some  question  relating  principally  to  some  accounts.  And 
notice,  I  believe,  has  been  given  through  his  legal  adviser  that  his  presence  is  requested 
here. 

Then,  my  Lord,  we  have  also  to  deal  with  a  more  serious  matter  in  respect  of  that 
banking  account  upon  which  information  is  to  be  given ;  and  that  matter  may  have  to 
be  inquired  into  in  a  way  that  would  not  enable  us  to  deal  with  it  until  Tuesday 
morning. 

Then  in  consequence  of  what  has  happened,  with  regard  to  certain  documents,  there 
will  have  to  be  one  witness,  who,  I  presume,  could  be  taken  on  Tuesday  morning. 

{The  President.)  Would  it  be  inconvenient  to  tell  us  on  what  point. 

{Sir  A.  James.)  It  was  with  reference  to  the  production  of  certain  documents  that 
were  called  Phillip’s  documents.  That  testimony  must  certainly  be  short,  and  the 
remainder  of  Tuesday  will  be  taken  up  with  these  accounts  which  require  more 
investigation.  And  then,  perhaps,  if  your  Lordships  would  allow  me,  if  you  take 
these  matters  on  Tuesday,  I  should  make  a  statement,  as  the  matter  would  then  be 
clear. 

{The  President.)  You  mean  you  propose  to  make  a  statement  on  Tuesday. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  do  not  propose  to  sit  to-morrow. 

{Sir  II.  James.)  I  do  not  see  how  we  can,  Would  your  Lordship  allow  us  now  to 
conclude  this  little  matter  of  the  letters  ?  There  is  nothing  to  recall  these  gentlemen 
for  otherwise.  They  will  look  through  the  papers. 

{The  President.)  We  will  remain  here  a  short  time,  and  you  can  let  us  know  when 
you  are  ready. 
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[_Contmued. 


'[The  learned  Judges  retired,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned  into  Courts] 

{Mr.  Condon.)  My  Lords,  I  have  since  found  an  extract  from  the  “  Clonmel  Chronicle  ” 
in  reference  to  the  statement  to  which  I  referred  in  my  evidence.  I  had  quite  forgotten 
at  the  time  that  during  the  election  I  lost  my  voice,  and  when  any  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  subject  matter  of  this  reference,  to  the  speech  at  Thurles,  I  was  unable  to  speak 
from  a  public  platform.  But  I  wrote  out  a  statement  and  gave’it  to  Father  McDonnell, 
who  was  my  nominator  at  the  election,  as  well  as  the  administrator  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul’s  in  Clonmel,  and  I  will  now  read  to  your  Lordships  a  statement  which  I  wrote 
to  Father  McDonnell  and  which  he  read  out  at  a  public  meeting.  It  is  as  follows : — 

{Sir  JECenry  James.)  Give  the  date. 

(Mr.  Condon.)  The  date  is  December  2,  1885,  “  Clonmel  Chronicle.” 

“  He  (Rev.  Mr.  McDonnell)  was  sorry  that  in  his  exertions  during  the 
“  election  their  newly-elected  member,  Mr.  Condon  (cheers),  had  completely  lost 
“  his  voice.  He  had  been  authorised,  however,  to  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
“  Mr.  Condon,  and  would  act  as  it  were  as  his  mouthpiece.  He  read  the  state- 
“  ment  in  Mr.  Condon’s  presence  and  at  his  request — 

“  I  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  some  words  of  mine  in  the  public 
“  meeting  at  Thurles  after  my  selection  as  Nationalist  candidate  for  Tipperary. 
“  From  my  short  speech  on  that  occasion  a  gentleman  residing  in  this  neighbour- 
“  hood  picked  out  a  few  words  and  made  them  the  subject  of  a  letter  in  a  local 
“  newspaper.  He  set  up  these  few  words  alone  apart  from  their  context,  un- 
“  explained  by  a  qualifying  clause  which  I  employed,  and  by  a  series  of  adroit 
“  questions,  endeavoured  in  a  sort  of  indirect  way  to  make  me  appear  as  a 
sympathiser  with  the  dynamite  outrages,  with  which  the  name  of  O’Donovan 
“  Rossa  is  associated.  The  words  were  used  at  a  time  of,  for  me,  natural  excite- 
“  ment,  but  still  I  qualified  them  sufficiently  to  show  that  they  did  not  bear  the 
“  interpretation  put  on  them  in  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  “  Cork  Examiner.” 
“  I  am  reported  as  Raying  ‘  I  will  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Rossa  and  Mitchell,’  but 
“  I  added,  as  appears  in  the  ‘  Examiner  ’  report,  ‘  as  far  as  is  commensurate  with 
“  the  spirit  of  the  times.’  Now,  what  means  that  qualifying  clause  ‘as 
“  far  as  is  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.’  Clearly,  it  means 
“  that  I  should  show  my  love  for  my  country,  not  according  to  the  methods  of 
“  Rossa  or  Mitchell,  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  tem[)er  of  the  present  times ; 
“  and  what  was  that  manner  ?  What  but  the  constitutional  method  adopted  by 
“  the  Irish  National  League,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
“  mentary  party,  whose  ranks  I  have  joined.  The  policy  I  adopt  is  that  of 
“  working  out  the  regeneration  of  my  country  by  Irish  votes  at  Irish  polling 
“  booths,  by  Irish  votes  at  English  polling  booths,  by  Irish  sympathy  in  America, 

“  and  by  the  action  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  in  the  British  House  of 

“  Commons.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  dynamite  outrages  as  you,  who  under- 
“  stand  me,  will  know.  The  Irish  Parliamentary  party  denounces  them  throuo-h 
“  their  most  trusted  leaders,  and  I  denounce  them.  Nor  do  I  denounce  them  now 
“  for  the  first  time.  I  have  several  times  joined  in  denouncing  them  in  National 

“  League  meetings  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Clonmel.  I  trust  this  will  be  a  sufficient 

“  answer  to  the  unfriendly  criticism  to  which  I  have  alluded.” 

That  is  the  extract  from  the  “  Clonmel  Chronicle  ”  of  that  date, 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  it  is  perhaps  right  to  say  that  we  searched  the  paper  for 
Mr.  Andrews  statement but  those  who  searched  looked  under  Mr.  Condon’s  statement. 
But  as  it  turns  out  now  it  is  a  written  statement,  and  did  not  appear  in  his  name  at 
all,  and  of  course  we  did  not  find  it. 

{The  President.)  Has  the  other  point  been  cleared  up? 

{Mr.  Louden.)  I  looked  up  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  and  I  did  not  find  the 
letter.  I  recollect  now,  that  at  that  particular  time  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  was 
violently  opposed  to  our  movement,  and  at  that  date  I  wrote  an  article  backino-  up 
the  Archbishop  and  the  opposition  he  gave  to  our  meeting  at  Westport.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Conservative  papers  pve  us  a  sort  of  support,  and  it  must  be  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  papers,  the  “  Irish  Times.” 

{The  President.)  If  you  can  find  it,  you  may  send  it, 
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Mr.  Condon. 


[Gontimied. 


(Mr.  Louden.)  They  have  not  got  the  “  Irish  Times  ”  here. 

(The  President.)  Perhaps  within  the  next  few  days  you  can  find  it. 

(Mr.  Louden.)  I  will  have  it  by  Tuesday,  I  am  going  to  look  at  the  “  Irish  Times 
now  at  the  British  Museum,  and  I  will  have  it  by  Tuesday. 

(The  President.)  Then  we  can  do  no  more  now.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  I  should  be  glad,  Sir  Henry,  if  you  will  consider  between  this  and  Tuesday 
whether  there  is  any  witness  or  whether  there  are  any  witnesses  whom  you  would  desire 
us  to  call  in  order  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  them.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  were  several  witnesses  named,  and  there  were  others  not  named  whom 
we  might  have  expected  to  have  seen  in  the  witness  box,  but  for  the  course  which 
has  been  taken.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  that  you  should  consider  that. 

(8ir  S.  James.)  Of  course  we  will  carefully  consider  it,  but  if  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  from  the  course  that  has  been  taken  it  could  have  scarcely  have 
anything  to  do  with  calling  witnesses,  because  we  clearly  understood  from  Mr.  Reid 
and  Mr.  Lockwood  that  there  were  no  witnesses  to  be  called  but  Mr.  Matthew  Harris 
and  Mr.  O’Kelly.  However,  we  will  consider  it. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  the  23rd  instant,  at  10.30  a.m.) 
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Royal  Courts  op  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  I, 
Tuesday,  23rd  July  1889. 


{Mr.  Parnell.)  My  Lords,  with  reference  to  the  statement  which  was  made  by  Sir 
Henry  James  on  Thursday  (Question  95,190),  I  beg  to  refer  your  Lordships’  attention 
to  what  he  said  when  cross-examining  Mr.  Harris ;  after  Mr.  Harris  had  handed  in 
two  letters  which  he  had  written  to  me  in  March  1883,  and  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  him 
to  these  two  letters.  Sir  Henry  James  asked  Mr.  Harris  this : — 

“  That  question  may  not  appear  without  force.  What  I  am  pointing  out  is 
“  this  :  we  have  had  access  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  letters.  I  will  not  anticipate  what 
is  to  be  said  about  them,  but  no  letter  of  that  kind  will  be  found  amongst 
“  those  which  have  been  submitted  to  us.  I  beg  your  pardon,  are  those  the 
originals  ? — (A.)  Those  are  the  originals ;  that  is  my  handwriting.” 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  number  of  the  question? 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  Question  95,190;  it  was  on  Thursday  last. 

{The  President.)  I  have  it  now. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  And  then  Sir  Henry  James  follows  with  the  cross-examination  of 
Mr.  Harris  based  upon  the  statement  which  he  made  in  that  question,  that  those 
letters  had  not  been  submitted  to  him  amongst  the  letters  that  had  been  handed 
in  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Sir  Henry  James  was  entirely  misinformed  in  that  respect. 
When  I  directed  Mr.  Campbell  to  hand  in  to  your  Lordships  all  the  letters  of  mine 
that  were  in  his  possession  I  also  handed  to  him  these  two  letters  with  a  copy  which 
had  been  previously  made  of  his  reply  to  these  two  letters  from  the  shorthand  note  on 
the  back  of  one  of  them.  I  directed  Mr.  Campbell  to  hand  these  letters  to  the 
counsel  for  the  “  Times.”  At  a  subsequent  inspection  Mr.  Campbell  informed  me  that 
he  did  so ;  that  he  not  only  did  so,  but  that  he  supplied  copies  of  these  two  letters  to 
the  counsel  for  the  “  Times,”  Mr.  Asquith,  I  believe,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  so  that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  statement  of  the  Attorney-General  that  these 
letters  were  withheld  from  him. 

{The  President.)  It  seems  to  depend  upon  Mr.  Campbell’s  statement. 

{8ir  H.  James.)  Would  your  Lordships  allow  me  first  to  refer  Mr.  Parnell  to  Question 
95,198  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  remove  any  misapprehension. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  I  see. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Your  Lordship  sees  I  say  there — 

“  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  there  is  any  injustice  being  done  to  anyone. 
“  There,  may  be  a  misunderstanding  upon  this  point,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  put 
“  the  complexion  upon  it  which  is  in  my  mind  if  it  is  not  correct.” 

I  had  then,  when  these  letters  were  produced,  no  knowledge  as  to  what  course  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith,  but,  from  what  Mr.  Asquith  says, 
I  believe  what  Mr.  Parnell  has  stated  is  correct,  that  in  the  mass  of  documents  these 
letters  not  being  there  found  at  the  time  we  had  missed  seeing  them.  That  circum¬ 
stance  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  directions  were  given  to  Mr.  Campbell  to  find 
these  letters,  and  that  he  did  on  June  11th  hand  these  letters  to  Mr.  Asquith,  either 
copies  or  the  originals  of  them,  and  that  is  the  way  those  letters  have  been  removed 
from  the  many  thousands  of  letters  which  have  now  been  handed  in. 

o  556a6.-Ev.  111.  102.— 7/89.  E.  &  S.  A 
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I  think  the  better  course  for  us  to  take  with  reference  to  the  evidence  this  morning 
is  first  to  refer  to  a  document  that  Mr.  Harris  was  asked  to  produce.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  we  asked  him  to  produce  some  letters  of  December  1877  which  he 
referred  to  in  his  evidence  as  showing  the  position  he  had  taken  up  in  respect  to  these 
matters.  I  anticipated  of  course  that  they  would  have  been  produced  in  court,  but 
Mr.  Harris  in  a  very  courteous  letter  has  sent  them  to  me  personally,  and  I  shall  simply 
regard  them  as  being  handed  in  by  him.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  under  those 
circumstances  to  read  the  letters  before  they  go  on  the  note.  Phere  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Harris  of  December  3rd,  1877,  in  which  he  writes  to  Mr.  Charles  Kickham : — 

“  Dear  Sir,  ,  •  i  j  v  r  i 

“  The  question  of  how  best  to  serve  his  country  is  seldom  absent  from  the 

“  mind  of  a  patriot,  especially  a  patriot  pure  and  unalloyed  as  you  have  proved 
“  yourself  to  be ;  but  in  the  conflicting  elements  which  at  some  periods  distract 
“  his  country  it  is  not  easy  to  select  that  course  which  is  wisest  and  best  for  him 
“  to  pursue.  I  use  the  word  safety  as  aflfecting  the  interests  of  our  country, 

“  and  not  in  a  personal  or  individual  sense.  In  my  judgment  the  present  state 
“  of  politics  and  political  parties  present  such  difficulties,  and  that  a  greater 
“  degree,  than  at  any  former  period.  This  state  of  things  is  owing  to 
“  a  variety  of  causes,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  public  press 
“  nor  the  leading  public  men  of  this  county  fully  represented  the  sentiments 
“  of  the  Irish  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  certain  phases  of  public  opinion 
“  are  not  fully  and  ably  represented.  The  politico-religious  sentiment,  for 
“  instance.  But  underlying  that  sentiment,  and  other  sentiments  of  a  more 
“  narrow  and  special  character,  that  interest  or  zeal,  or  both  together,  keep 
“  flaunting  before  the  public,  there  is  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  an 
“  unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty — liberty  in  her  broadest  and  noblest  proportions, 
“  uncramped  by  religious  prejudices  or  class  distinctions,  embracing  all  within  her 
“  sheltering  arms.  That  this  sentiment,  I  might  say,  this  inherent  instinct  of  our 
“  race  is  not  only  unrepresented,  but  is  actually  opposed  by  the  press  and  by  our 
“  public  agitators,  all  who  have  studied  the  tone  of  this  production  on  home  and 
“  foreign  politics  must  admit.  It  is  my  belief  that,  at  the  forthcoming  Home 
“  Rule  Conference,  this  opposition  will  assume  proportions  which  would  alarm 
“  every  good  Irishman,  and  I  must  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  think  it  would 
“  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  in  earnest  in  striving  to  free 
“  their  country  if  they  were  to  allow  such  proceedings  to  pass  over  without  enter- 
“  ing  a  protest,  or  without  putting  before  the  world  their  desires  and  testing  how 
“  far  they  may  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  With  this  view  I  propose  that  a  public 
“  convention  be  called  on  the  |broad  principles  which  1  have  named,  and 
“  that  also  a  great  public  meeting  be  held  in  connexion  with  this  convention,  to 
“  which  the  resolutions  which  have  been  passed  should  be  submitted  for  approval. 
“  by  adopting  this  course  you  would  bring  forth  as  far  as  practicable  a  truly 
»  national  pronouncement.  Deputies  from  England,  Scotland,  and  America 
“  should  be  invited  to  attend.  The  people  look  up  to  you  more  than  any  man 
n  “  now  living.  They  know  you  have  thought  and  written  and  suiffered  much  for 
“  your  country.  That  your  experience  is  great,  and  your  honesty  such  that  even 
“  the  tongue  of  slander  has  not  dared  to  impeach  it.  So  that  it  is  in  your  power 
“  to  do  that  which  it  would  be  folly  in  any  other  man  even  to  attempt.  For 
“  myself,  I  claim  your  attention  on  the  ground  of  long  service,  being  one  of  the 
“  few  that  still  remain  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  ’48  movement.  I  can  also 
“  claim  that  when  the  Home  Rule  movement  was  started  I  pointed  out  the 
“  injury  it  was  likely  to  do.  I  told  the  men  who  I  believed  had  the  confidence 

“  of  the  advanced  party  that  it  would  be  wise  to  crush  out  that  movement 

“  in  its  infancy.  Not  that  I  was  against  public  movements  ge^rally, 

"  “  but  I  felt  that  the  best  men  in  Ireland  were  against  public  agitation, 

“  owing  to  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  his  friends,  and  that, 
“  therefore,  the  same  agitation,  in  the  absence  of  good  men  would  get 
“  into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  class.  This  was  the  time  of  the  Bilton 
“  Hotel  meeting.  Subsequently,  when  I  ascertained  that  the  advanced  party 
“  were  fully  determined  not  to  oppose  Mr.  Butt  s  new  project,  I  advised 
“  that,  as  they  had  decided  not  to  put  it  down,  they  would  lay  hold  of  it  and 
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“  use  it.  Both  of  these  suggestions  were  rejected,  and  the  men  of  action,  as  if 
““  in  mockery  of  their  principles  and  themselves,  adopted  a  policy  wholly  passive. 
“  The  arguments  used  at  the  time  were  not  without  some  force.  It  was  asserted 
“  that  the  new  movement  would  spread  the  sentiment  of  nationality  among  the 
aristocracy  and  the  middle  classes.  It  was  also  asserted  that  Mr.  Butt  was 
“  progressing  every  day  in  Liberalism  and  that  ultimately  he  would  arrive 
“  at  the  highest  standard  required  even  by  the  most  advanced  Nationalists. 
“  His  own  pronouncements  at  and  after  that  time  were  calculated  to 
“  encourage  this  belief.  I  thought  so  part  of  the  time  myself,  and  I 
“  had  some  hope  that  Mr.  Butt  would  do  something  worthy  of  his 

“  country.  I  felt  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  state  of  parties  and 
“  the  various  shades  of  opinion  that  prevailed.  This  was  very  evident  from 
“  his  speeches  and  letters  at  the  time.  Indeed,  one  letter  which  he  addressed 
“  to  Mr.  Bolster,  of  Limerick,  was  such  an  able  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  which 
“  afflict  our  country  that  any  person  who  had  it  would  be  led  to  entertain  hopes 
that  one  who  understood  the  disease  so  well  would  be  able  to  apply  a  remedy. 
“  Times  has  given  the  lie  to  these  hopes,  for  instead  of  giving  strength  and 
“  health  his  five  years’  agitation  has  but  increased  our  weakness,  and  aggravated 
“  the  diseases  which  we  thought  it  would  cure.  In  opposition  to  this  proposal 
i  “  for  calling  together  a  truly  national  convention,  the  Home  Bulers,  though  torn 
by  dissentions  themselves,  will  doubtless  accuse  the  promoters  of  a  desire  to 
“  create  discussion.  Mr.  Butt  knows  the  value  of  such  accusations ;  he  has 
“  applied  the  words  treason  and  disunion  so  frequently  to  his  opponents  that  he 
has  become  an  adept  in  their  use.  Who  are  the  disunionists  in  a  national 
“  sense  ?  Certainly  those  who  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  large  numbers 
“  of  the  Irish  people  and  any  movement  founded  on  national  principles.  Has 
“  Mr.  Butt  and  the  Home  Buie  party  done  this  ?  I  appeal  to  their  programme 
“  and  to  Mr.  Butt’s  speeches  where  he  advocates  exclusion  from  the  Home 
“  Rule  confederation  of  certain  parties.  I  also  appeal  to  the  letters  of  Mr.  O’Neal 
“  Daunt  and  Mr.  Mitchel  Henry  in  proof  of  this  statement.  Then  those  who  are 
shut  out  from  having  any  voice  or  influence  in  the  Home  Rule  movement  cannot 
“  be  accused  of  wishing  to  create  disunion  if  they  adopt  a  platform  of  their  own 
“  and  come  together  to  give  expression  to  their  sentiments  in  order  to  give  the 
“  general  public  an  opportunity  of  judging  between  them  and  those  parties  who 
“  have  so  frequently  condemned  both  themselves  and  their  principles.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  second  letter  is  December  I8th,  1877,  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  “  Irishman  ”  : — 


Sir, 

“  I  MUST  again  trouble  you  for  some  space  that  I  may,  through  your  journal, 
“  apologize  to  Mr.  Kickham  for  not  having  communicated  with  him  previous  to 
“  publishing  my  letter,  and  also  to  explain  some  of  the  reasons  that  induced  me 
“  to  trouble  him  at  all  on  the  subject.  The  idea  of  holding  a  convention  came 
“  suddenly,  and  without  any  reflection.  I  at  once  took  the  course  which,  in  my 
“  opinion,  would  be  most  likely  to  make  it  a  success.  I  can  also  say,  by  way  of 
“  extenuation,  that  I  was  rather  unfortunate  in  my  private  correspondence,  at 
“  or  previous  to  the  date  on  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kickham.  A  letter  mis- 
“  carried,  which  had  been  sent  me  by  a  friend  in  Cork,  in  answer  to  one  I  had 
written  on  this  subject  of  the  Home  Rule  conference.  The  miscarriage  of  that 
“  letter  closed  the  correspondence  with  my  Cork  friend  for  the  time,  or  I  could 
“  have  ascertained  Mr.  Kickham’s  sentiments  even  without  writing  to  him.  Ad- 
“  dressing  a  letter  to  a  public  man  is  not  an  unusual  course,  but  I  grant  that  in 
“  Mr.  Kickham’s  case  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  first  consulted  him 
“  before  doing  so.  Hoping  that  Mr.  Kickham  will  accept  this  explanation  and 
“  the  expression  of  my  regret  for  not  having  acted  in  a  manner  that  met  his 
“  approval,  I  have  next  to  thank  him  for  his  very  courteous  reply  and  the 
“  great  pains  he  has  taken  to  explain  what  his  opinions  are  on  most  of  the  points 
“  touched  on  in  my  letter  I  am  also  gratified  to  know,  though  he  condenses  my 
“  proposal  for  a  convention  as  being  inopportune  at  present,  he  does  not  deny 
“  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  project  at  some  future 
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“  time.  It  did  not  cause  me  surprise  to  find,  on  reading  his  letter,  that  we  agreed 
“  on  almost  every  point.  Nor  was  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  this  occurrence  of 
“  opinion  at  all  diminished  by  its  not  being  unexpected.  The  points  on  which 
“  we  differ  I '  will  pass  over.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Home  Rule  movement 
“  should  have  been  crushed  out  at  the  beginning  or  taken  hold  of.  Mr.  Kick- 
“  ham  differs  from  me  on  this  point,  and  there  the  matter  ends  at  present  so 
“  far  as  I  am  concerned.  He  gives  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  a  convention. 

“  My  acceptance  or  rejection  is  of  trivial  importance  indeed  ;  yet,  as  the  opinion  of 
“  every  unit  in  the  population  forms  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  which  we  will  call 
“  public  opinion,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  what  one  of  these  units  thinks  on 
“  important  questions.  I  agree  with  ail  Mr.  Kickham  has  said  concerning  the 
“  repeal  agitation,  the  tenant  right  agitation,  the  ’48  movement,  and  the  ‘  good 
“  ,work  ’  that  has  been  done  more  recently.  It  is  true  this  work  was  done.  This 
“  is  a  quotation.  The  action  of  the  bishops  and  priests  was  such  as  Mr.  Kickham 
“  states  it  to  have  been.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  Ireland  was  not,  as  Mr.  Duffy 
“  said,  a  corpse^on  the  dissecting  table.  She  had  no  doubt,  unclean  things  preying 
“  on  her  as  they  prey  upon  everything  they  can  attach  themselves  to,  and  if  she 
“  did  not  shake  them  off,  it  was  not  that  she  wanted  life  and  vigour  in  all 
'  “  her  members,  but  the  welding  power  was  too  strong,  the  cement  that  bound 

“  them  to  her  was  the  Church.  For  a  time  carreyet  men  took  shelter  behind 
“  the  altar  and  were  protected  by  the  priests ;  and  in  return  they  have  left  the 
“  priests  without  congregations,  the  altars  without  worshippers.  The  people 
“  soon  saw  their  error,  and  when  good  men  came  to  lead  them  on  a  new  path  they 
“  followed  these  men.  It  is  true  that  this  work  was  done  when  the  press  and 
“  public  men  of  the  country  did  not  more  fully  represent  the  sentiments  of  the 
“  Irish  people  than  at  present ;  but  there  were  other  conditions  which  do  not 
“  exist,  at  least,  in  the  same  degree  at  present.  The  exodus  had  created  a  bitter 
“  feeling  against  England  hero  at  home.  It  had  also  created,  beyond  the 
“  Atlantic,  a  great  Irish  nation  in  a  free  country.  The  civil  war  in  America, 
“  which  from  the  beginning  threatened  to  bring  on  a  conflict  with  England,  the 
“  knowledge  that  in  that  war  there  were  numbers  of  Irish  officers  distinguished 
“  for  their  courage  and  ability,  and  more  than  willing  to  lead  an  army  in  the  old 
“  country — the  hope  at  that  time  held  out  that  any  army  of  20,000  men  were  to 
“  come  over — all  these  circumstances,  backed  up  by  the  teachings  of  the  ‘  Irish 
“  People  ’  newspaper,  were  sufficient  to  compensate,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
“  absence  of  any  public  movement  at  the  time.  I  say  nothing  further  of  the  leaders 
“  than  that  the  time  brought  the  men — men  who,  at  least,  in  this  coun- 
“  try  did  not  allow  the  spirit  of  discord  to  get  in  amongst  them.  They 
“  also  knew  how  to  follow  as  well  as  to  lead,  a  quality  often  wanting  to  Irishmen  ; 
“  men  who,  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  all  they  had  proposed  to 
“  themselves,  succeeded  in  raising  the  standard  of  public  virtue  to  a  higher  point 
“  than  it  had  attained  since  the  period  of  ’98.  In  this  sense  it  was  a  great 
“  success  ;  beyond  this  it  has  to  be  numbered  with  all  the  movements  which  for 
“  the  last  seven  centuries  have  resulted  in  failure.  Let  us  inquire  after  the  cause 
“  of  those  repeated  failures,  and  it  may  direct  us  in  selecting  the  course  we  should 
“  pursue  in  future.  In  ’98  and  ’67  there  was  too  much  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
“  too  little  of  a  public  movement.  On  other  occasions  there  was  too  much  of  a 
“  public  movement  and  too  little  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy.  A  judicious 
“  combination  of  both  would  have  been  better.  A  conspiracy,  from  the  danger  it 
“  involves,  produces  earnest,  honest  men.  A  public  movement  produces  talkers 
“  and  men  of  that  ilk,  who  help  to  rouse  up  a  slumbering  people.  If  an  established 
“  government  gets  hold  of  the  threads  of  conspiracy  and  comes  to  know 
“  its  leaders  it  possesses  the  power  to  crush  it  out.  It  can  also  crush  out  a 
“  public  movement  by  corrupting  its  leaders,  and  through  them  demoralising 
“  the  people.  But  if  both  be  combined  the  task  is  not  so  easy.  The  honest 
“  men  prevent  demoralisation.  The  magnitude  which  a  public  movement 
“  acquires  makes  it  difficult  to  suppress.  Take  the  repeal  agitation,  for  in- 
“  stance.  It  was  aH  that  Mr.  Kickham  has  described  it.  Conciliation  Hall  was 
“  a  sink  of  corruption ;  yet  from  that  movement  sprung  a  fountain  at  which  the 
*'•  lovers  of  Irish  liberty  can  refresh  themselves  for  ever.  I  allude  to  the  writers 
“  of  ’48.  The  repeal  movement  may  be  judged  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  its  agitators 
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“  or  leaders  wlio  were  all  that  Mr.  Kickham  describes  them  to  be ;  secondly,  as  a 
“  great  public  organisation.  Viewed  in  this  latter  sense,  it  was  never  surpassed 
“  in  any  country,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  in  connexion  with  that  move- 
“  ment  there  had  been  such  an  organisation  as  Mr.  Stephens  formed,  the  result 
“  would  have  been  different  from  what  it  has  been  ;  or  if  the  men  of  ’67  had  such 
“  a  movement  as  O’ConneH’s  at  their  back,  their  movement  would  not  have  ended 
“  in  failure.  For  they  would  have  felt  that  they  were  not  an  isolated  body,  that 
“  they  had  the  moral  support  which  the  approval  of  our  fellow  citizens  always 
“  gives  ;  that  behind  their  backs  was  a  great  movement  of  which  they  were  the 
“  military  arm.  The  lessons  to  be  taken  from  the  Repeal  movement  and  from 
“  such  other  movements  is  that  they  failed  through  the  corruption  of  the  leaders. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  WJiy,  to  supply  honest  leaders.  Is  this  possible  ?  If 
“  honest  men  hold  back  on  principle,  the  answer  is,  no.  Then  who  is  to  blame  ? 
“  The  honest  men.  It  may  be  said  that  honest  men — the  young  Irelanders — 
“  tried  to  create  a  public  movement  and  failed.  True ;  but  they  tried  it 
“  at  the  wrong  time,  as  the  treatment  they  got  at  Limerick  fully  proves. 
“  They  should  have  known  that  it  is  impossible,  all  at  once,  to  build  a  new 
“  movement  of  the  same  proportions  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  an  old  one. 
“  The  men  who  go  to  work  at  the  opportune  time  and  create  a  movement  give 
“  it  the  impress  of  their  own  minds  for  the  time  being,  and  it  is  difficult  to  alter 
“  the  state  of  things  until  a  new  generation  arises  or  some  great  change  takes 
“  place.  In  the  past  we  find  that  those  leaders  who  had  the  will  to  free  their 
“  country  had  not  the  power,  and  that  those  who  had  the  power  had  not  the  will. 
“  If  Tone  and  Emmett  were  in  Grattan  and  Flood’s  place  they  in  all  probability 
“  would  have  precipitated  a  struggle  and  freed  their  country.  If  the  ’48  men 
“  had  O’Connell’s  great  movement  at  their  back,  it  is  likely  they  would  have  done 
“  the  same.  And  while  we  blame  Grattan  and  O’Connell  for  not  using  the  power 
“  they  had  created,  we  must  also  regret  that  the  other  men  had  not  the  genius  or 
“  the  wish  to  create  such  a  power  when  it  is  essential  to  success.  It  may  be  said  that 
“  such  a  thing  was  impossible.  I  do  not  believe  so.  It  is  surely  in  the  power  of 
“  good  men  to  do  what  bad  men  have  done,  and  I  will  go  further  than  this  and  say 
“  that,  if  it  be  impossible  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  or  a  unity  of  purpose 
“  between  public  movements  and  secret  organisations,  liberty  itself  is  impossible.  I 
“  agree  that  earnest  men  feel  a  disgust  for  agitation.  They  desire  to  be  acting  the 
“  part  of  men  not  talking  about  it.  But  if  our  object  be  not  merely  to  advance  in 
“  the  direction  of  liberty,  but  succeed  in  achieving  it,  we  must  bring  the  general 
“  public  with  us,  and  have  their  sympathy  and  concurrence.  To  do  this  it  is 
“  necessary  to  use,  not  one  or  two,  but  every  means  within  our  power.  I  acknow- 
“  ledge  that  there  are  times  when  it  may  be  wise  to  adopt  some  one  course  to 
“  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  right  in 
“  turning  from  every  form  of  agitation  when  he  wanted  to  concentrate  the  whole 
“  power  of  the  people  on  a  military  organisation.  But  if  it  were  the  right  course 
“  at  that  time  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  the  right  course  for  all  time, 
“  any  more  than  the  opposite  principle  of  moral  force  would  have  been.  I  do 
“  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  would  accept  agitation  as  a  substitute  for  other 
“  and  more  practical  modes  of  action,  or  that  I  would  put  it  on  a  level  with  them. 
“  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Froude  that  liberty  has  to  be  achieved  and  retained  by 
“  material  power,  and  I  have  all  my  life  repudiated  the  false  and  immoral  doctrine 
“  that  an  enslaved  people  are  not  justified  in  appealing  to  the  sword.  But 
“  calling  on  people  to  take  up  arms  will  not  make  them  do  so.  Supposing  we 
“  allow  that  the  object  aimed  at  is  liberty,  and  that  the  most  fitting  means  of 
“  gaining  that  object  is  war,  still  I  maintain  that  even  for  such  an  object. 
“  and  the  creation  of  such  means,  public  movements  and  every  form  of 
“  popular  representation  is  of  service  in  preparing  for  the  final  struggle,  provided 
“  they  be  properly  used.  Good  men  hold  back  and  allow  bad  men  to  become 
“  leaders  of  people,  and  when  they  find  that  the  people  are  sold  they  cry  aloud 
“  against  public  movements.  In  doing  so  they  condemn  the  greatest  power  of 
“  modern  times,  the  free  expression  of  the  popular  will.  What  is  it  that  has 
“  freed  the  greater  part  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  ages — which  has  raised 
“  the  masses  of  the  people  so  high — that  Montalambert  has  declared  that  there 
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“  was  only  one  power  that  ruled  the  world,  that  could  pull  down  or  build  up, 

“  alter  or  abolish  governments,  and  that  that  power  was  the  power  of  the  people. 

“  How  did  the  people  raise  themselves  to  such  a  position  ?  By  proclaiming  at 
“  the  hustings  and  in  the  council,  from  the  public  platform,  or  from  the  dungeon, 
“  the  scaffold,  or  the  battlefield,  the  great  Republican  doctrine — that  aU  men  are 
“  equal.  They  fought  the  aristocracy  with  every  weapon  and  on  every  ground, 
“  and  with  every  weapon  and  on  every  ground  they  were  victorious.  They  refused 
“  no  mode  of  action,  no  opportunity.  Always  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  throw 
“  down  the  gauntlet,  or  to  take  it  up,  leaving  an  honourable  means  untried,  that 
“  courage  guided  by  wisdom  might  suggest.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kickham  that  our 
“  country  is  not  more  disunited  now  than  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  but  the  men  of 
“  the  past  failed  through  their  disunions,  and  we  shall  also  fail  if  we  do  not  put  an 
“  end  to  them.  Perfect  agreement  is  not  attainable  in  this  as  in  all  other 
“  countries.  But  if  men  are  agreed  as  to  the  end,  they  need  not  differ  about  the 
“  means.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  Convention  which  I  proposed  should  come  into 
“  conflict  with  the  Home  Rule  movement.  Nor  did  I  intend  that  it  should  be  a 
“  thing  merely  of  resolutions,  or  nothing  but  a  protest,  though  I  used  the  word. 
“  But  I  did  hope  that,  if  carried  out,  when  the  delegates  were  assembled  they 
“  would  inaugurate  a  new  movement,  having  its  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
“  Such  a  movement  could  not  go  as  far  as  some  would  desire,  for  such  movements 
“  have  to  keep  within  the  law.  But  there  is  the  great  question  of  the  land  and 
“  its  transfer  to  the  people.  There  is  also  the  still  greater  question  of  the  rela- 
“  tions  of  the  national  cause  with  the  Catholic  Church  of  this  country.  This 
“  latter  question  is  all  the  more  pressing  as  the  elective  power  formerly  possessed 
“  by  the  clergy  is  now  gone,  and  with  it  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Church. 
“  All  is  now  done  by  the  central  authority,  and  the  central  authority,  so  far  as 
politics  is  concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  England.  Then  there  is  that  other 
“  great  work,  the  advancement  of  Republican  principles  in  this  country  a 
“  country  where  they  are  required  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
“  Considerations  such  as  these  I  have  here  stated  caused  me  to  obtrude  on  Mr. 
“  Kickham  in  his  retirement,  when  probably  his  desire  was  to  be  left  alone. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  Matthew  Harris.” 

Then  Mr.  Harris  has  also  furnished  me,  in  print,  two  letters  which  I  do  not  recognise ; 
one  is  dated  March  20th,  and  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ; 
that  must  be  1880.  Then  there  is  a  letter  from  the  editor,  saying,  “  I  regret  that  just 
“  now  we  cannot  find  room  for  your  letter.”  And  also  a  letter  of  January  14th,  1879, 
addressed  to  the  “  Irishman  ”  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  with  the  assistance  of  my  friend  I 
cannot  find  any  reference  to  these  letters  in  the  evidence.  Probably  the  better  course 
will  be,  if  there  is  no  objection,  for  Mr.  Soames  to  place  these  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lewis  with  a  request  that  if  Mr.  Harris  has  any  information  that  he  can  give  he  will 
ffive  it,  so  as  to  see  whether  they  can  be  put  in  evidence.  • 

There  is  a  document  that  Mr.  Harris  referred  to  in  this  sense.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  Mr.  Harris  delivered  a  funeral  oration  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  a  man  named  John  0  Mahony.  Mr.  Hams  said  he  did 
not  make  a  speech ;  that  he  had  prepared  a  speech  ;  that  Mr.  Kirkham  wished  to 
do  so;  that  this  document  was  seized.  I  forget  whether  it  was  published.  The 
speech  was  not  delivered,  and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Harris  referred  to  it.  t  v.*  i 

{Tlie  President.)  Did  Mr.  Harris  express  any  wish  that  it  should  be  read  ?  I  think  it 

he  did  it  should  be.  ^  i  ^  i. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  that  that  was  certainly  the  result  of  his  evidence  that  he 

would  wish  it  read.  I  think  that  was  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Harris’s  evidence. 

{The  President.)  If  that  is  so  it  had  better  be  read. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  This  is  headed : — 

“  Funeral  Oration  by  Matt.  Harris  on  the  Death  of  John  0  Mahony. 

“  It  has  been  decided  by  those  who  control  proceedings  here  to-day  that,  on 
“  this  most  solemn  occasion,  none  but  a  ’48  man  should  deliver  the  funeral 
“  oration. 
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“  A  little  time  ago  and  this  condition  would  have  included  some  of  the 
“  greatest  men,  the  greatest  orators,  that  ever  this  land  of  orators  has  given  birth 
“  to.  But,  alas,  so  many  brilliant  stars  have  fallen  lately,  the  grave  has  closed 
“  over  so  many  of  Ireland’s  noblest  sons,  that  few  of  the  ’48  leaders  now  remain 
“  to  grace  this  funeral  with  their  presence,  to  breathe  hope  into  our  souls  by  the 
“  magic  of  their  eloquence,  and  mould  into  words  the  mournful  thoughts  which 
“  load  our  hearts  this  day  as  we  stand  beside  the  grave  of  John  O’Mahony. 

“  Mr.  P.  J.  Smith  was  asked  to  perform  this  duty,  and  he  declined.  Other 
‘‘  orators  of  later  growth  were  willing  to  fulfil  the  same  melancholy  task  ;  but  the 
“  committee,  no  doubt  influenced  by  their  patriotism,  decided  that  it  was  better 
“  that  an  unskilled  hand,  rather  than  a  doubtfully  sincere  one,  should  strike  the 
“  chord,  the  melancholy  chord,  that  vibrates  throughout  this  land  to-day ;  hence 
“  they  selected  me. 

“  And  it  may  be  as  well,  for  John  O’Mahony  is  no  theme  for  the  mere  orator, 
“  the  man  of  words  who  says  everything  and  does  nothing.  His  virtues,  his 
“  heroic  deeds,  his  great  sacrifices,  have  raised  his  name  and  fame  so  high  that 
“  the  art  of  the  mere  word  painter  fails  to  reach  him.  The  lines  of  his  character 
“  were  too  free,  too  bold,  for  the  mere  phrasemaker  to  follow.  The  lights  and 
“  shadows,  like  those  of  his  native  Galties,  had  a  breadth,  a  magnitude,  a 
“  measureless  gradual  about  them  that  words,  however  fine,  cannot  picture  or 
“  describe. 

“  Those  who  knew  him  best  said  that  John  O’Mahony  belonged  to  the  past 
“  and  to  the  future  more  than  to  the  present.  To  the  past,  with  its  men  of  large 
“  hearts  and  noble  gifts — men  we  cannot  measure  except  by  the  courage  they 
“  diplayed,  the  sufierings  they  endured,  in  those  days  of  old  when  excess  of 
“  human  passion  and  human  feeling  gave  rise  to  generous  emotions,  which^in 
“  their  turn  wrought  mighty  revolutions. 

“  Buf  if  in  these  things  John  O’Mahony  belonged  to  the  past,  in  political  ideas 
“  he  belonged  to  the  future.  To  the  future  in  all  that  good  men  strive  for ;  to  the 
“  future  when  men  shall  learn  that  to  be  least  selfish  is  to  be  most  wise  ;  to  the  future 
“  when  cruel  laws  and  cruel  wars  shall  cease,  and  virtue,  and  reason,  and  equality 
“  prevail  among  the  sons  of  men ;  to  that  coming  time  when  justice  shall  resume 
“  her  unbiassed  sway,  and  liberty  erect  her  peaceful  fanes  upon  the  thrones  of 
“  forgotten  tyrants — tyrants  who  now  rule  the  world  with  the  blood-reeking 
“  sword  in  one  hand  and  gaunt  famine  in  the  other. 

“  When  that  future  shall  have  come  it  will  do  honour  to  John  O’Mahony. 
“  It  is  those  who  lived  in  the  past,  the  far-off  past,  that  could  most  fittingly  sing 
“  his  dirge.  The  past,  when  the  wild  unmeasured  wail  of  a  thousand  mourners 
“  chanted  forth  the  deeds  of  departed  heroes,  when  the  loud  ulloghone  echoed 
“  through  our  valleys  as  the  long  train  of  weeping  keeners  rehearsed  the  losses 
“  and  sorrows  of  the  living,  the  victories  and  triumphs  of  the  dead.  In  such 
“  times  and  with  such  mourners  should  John  O’Mahony  go  to  his  last  home. 
“  Restrained  by  no  rules  but  those  of  nature,  they  could  describe,  as  no  orator 
“  can  do,  the  deeds  of  the  great  man  dead.  In  the  soft  language,  and  softer 
“  music  of  the  Gael,  they  could  unfold  the  story  of  his  life.  A  life  made  up  of 
“  springtime  and  winter;  no  summer,  no  autumn.  Spring  with  its  bright 
“  visions  of  liberty,  greatness,  and  glory — ^visions  all  the  more  bright 
“  and  glorious  because  he  believed  his  country  was  able  and  willing  to 
“  realise  them.  Visions  that  did  not  begin  and  end  in  dreamland  as  most 
“  youthful  visions  do,  for  the  practical  efforts  of  the  man  were  on  a  par  with  the 
“  generous  aspirations  of  the  boy. 

“  The  ’48  period  is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  able  men  it  produced — 
“  men  greatly  gifted  though  differently  gifted.  Among  them  all  he  was 
“  distinguished  for  consistency  and  constancy — constancy  not  only  in  sentiment 
“  and  principle,  but  also  in  the  number  of  practical  efforts  which  he  made. 
“  Unswerving  devotion  to  principle  with  constant  practical  action  are  the  true 
“  characteristics  of  a  genuine  revolutionist,  and  in  these  qualities  he  was 
“  unsurpassed. 

“  I  cannot  touch  on,  much  less  recount,  a  tithe  of  his  efforts  during  the  ’48 
period.  How  he  walked  50  miles  in  12  hours  ;  his  repeated  efforts  to  raise  the 
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“  people ;  his  constancy  as  a  patriot ;  his  courage  as  a  soldier ;  his  fidelity  as  a 
“  friend.  History  tells  us  how  vain  were  all  his  efforts ;  how  his  hopes  were 
“  blighted,  his  projects  baffled,  until  at  last,  forced  to  give  up  the  fruitless 
“  struggle,  he  left  the  field,  as  the  brave  mariner  leaves  the  ship  his  skill  or 
“  courage  can  no  longer  save. 

“  The  enemy  holds  our  towns,  our  churches,  our  castles,  all  these  are  the  work 
“  of  men.  The  broad  lake,  the  deep  morass,  the  lonely  mountain  they  cannot 
“  hold,  they  cannot  entirely  people  with  their  myrmidons,  for  these  are  the  work 
“  of  God.  Now,  as  of  old,  they  give  shelter  to  the  hunted  patriot.  He  sought 
“  their  shelter ;  he  took  to  the  Camaraghs.  The  wail  of  the  ulloghone  would 
“  here  be  loud  and  deep,  as  in  broken  accents  it  traced  the  wanderings  of  the 
“  fugitive  over  the  wild  moor,  the  lonely  pass,  the  bleak  mountain  side,  calling  on 
“  each  object  of  material  nature  to  aid  his  flight ;  the  loud  wind,  the  roaring 
“  torrent,  to  drown  the  noise  of  his  falling  footsteps ;  the  mountain  mist,  the 
“  forest  shade,  to  close  round  and  hide  the  hunted  rebel  from  the  inhuman  blood- 
“  hounds  that  pursued.  Such  no  doubt  would  be  the  nature  of  their  dirge,  for 
“  such  was  the  poetical  language  of  the  ancient  Gael  in  the  ancient  time. 

“After  many  dangers  he  reached  Waterford,  here  for  the  first  time  he  gave 
“  way  to  tears.  The  weight  of  his  {sic)  came  down  on  him  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
“  sea  he  was  about  to  cross,  and  upon  the  shore  he  was  about  to  leave.  That 
“  shore,  the  noise  of  whose  surges  is  ever  mingled  with  the  wail  of  departing 
“  emigrants,  every  pebble  on  whose  beach  has  over  and  over  again  been  moistened 
“  with  their  tears.  He  crossed  to  France,  he  reached  America.  In  France,  in 
“  America  he  was  always  restless  and  uneasy.  The  land  of  Washington  that  has 
“  given  homes  to  so  many  of  his  countrymen  was  no  home  for  John  O’Mahony. 
“  The  home  of  his  heart,  of  his  hopes,  of  his  fears,  of  his  joys,  and  of  his  sorrows 
“  was  Ireland.  There  was  no  divided  allegiance  in  the  man.  The  morning  of 
“  life  found  him  facing  the  enemy  of  his  country  ;  the  evening  came,  and  it  found 
“  him  still  confronting  the  same  foe. 

“  The  great  labour  of  his  latter  years  was  the  building  up  of  the  Fenian 
“  organisation.  The  toil  he  underwent  in  working  up  that  movement  was  suffi- 
“  cient  to  break  down  the  strength  of  10  ordinary  men ;  friends  who  knew  his 
“  easy  disposition  were  astounded  at  the  energy  he  displayed.  As  the  movement 
“  grew,  his  strength  and  energy  seemed  to  grow  with  it.  The  inward  man 
“  sustained  him — ^love  for  the  cause — that  zeal — that  enthusiasm  which  has  done 
“  more  for  man  than  ever  he  has  had  the  faith  to  believe  or  genius  to  comprehend. 
“  That  incomprehensible  swelling  of  the  soul  which  makes  men  too  big  for  the 
“  narrow  paths  of  custom,  too  strong  for  the  iron  bonds  of  the  oppressor.  It 
“  was  this  divine  power  that  sustained  him  in  his  labours,  as  it  has  in  all  ages 
“  sustained  our  downtrodden  people.  But  though  it  strengthened  and  sustained 
“  him  as  he  rose,  it  did  not  sustain  him  in  his  fall ;  and  why  ?  Because  he  felt 
“  that  his  country  had  fallen  with  him. 

“  I  need  not  go  over  the  history  of  those  times,  they  are  familiar  to  most  of 
“  you.  The  organisation  of  which  I  speak,  take  it  aU  and  aU,  was  the  greatest 
“  revolutionary  movement  of  modern  times.  Shallow  men  judge  it  by  its  imme- 
“  diate  results ;  nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  The  disunion  which  arose  in 
“  America  shattered  it  to  atoms.  I  shall  not  say  a  word  about  that  disunion,  let 
“  it  be  buried  in  the  grave  we  stand  beside  to-day.  Since  Strongbow  landed  on 
“  our  shores,  no  heavier  blow  ever  came  down  on  Ireland.  I  believe  the  masses 
“  of  the  fighting  men  beyond  were  anxious  to  advance  on  Canada.  I  know,  as  a 
“  matter  of  fact,  that  the  good  men  at  home  scouted  the  idea  of  any  fighting 
“  ground  but  Ireland.  Divided  they  were  powerless  to  fight  in  either  place  ;  for 
“  in  a  political  movement  whose  only  cement  is  brotherhood  and  patriotism, 
“  demoralization  follows  disunion  quick  as  the  thunder  peal  follows  the  lightning 
“  flash. 

“  From  that  time  John'O’Mahony  declined,  althoughjhe  strove  bravely  to  bear 
“  up,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  any  good  cause  that  might 
“  help  to  free  Ireland ;  but  he  was  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
“  build  a  new  edifice  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  an  old  one. 
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“  His  literary,  like  liis  more  practical  labours,  were  all  directed  towards 
“  increasing  the  glory  of  his  country.  He  was  a  lover  of  antiquity,  but  it  was 
“  antiquity  in  its  own  place,  in  the  gloom  of  former  ages,  in  the  periods  to  which 
“  it  belonged.  As  such  he  was  willing  to  cherish,  to  venerate  it ;  but  he  had  no 
“  desire  to  exhume  or  renew  former  social  conditions.  He  knew  that  as  the 
“  noblest  tree,  wanting  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  soon  decays  ;  so  it  is  with  men 
and  institutions  in  Ireland  wanting  the  healthy  atmosphere  which  liberty  alone 
“  can  give;  they,  too,  decay,  the  mildew  of  slavery  affects  them;  they  fall  off ; 
“  they  become  rotten  as  they  become  old. 

“  A  republican  more  through  conviction  than  feeling ;  he  often  said  that  the 
“  Irish  aristocracy,  if  freed  from  the  control  of  England,  would  soon  become  the 
“  first  aristocracy  in  Europe.  When  he  weighed  them  in  the  balance  it  was  no 
“  unfriendly  eye  that  watched  the  beam;  and  it  was  with  deep  regret  he  found 
“  them  wanting.  Like  all  good-minded  men  he  was  willing  to  forget  the  past, 
“  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  on  the  present.  He  saw  clearly  how  their 
selfishness  and  avarice  were  desolating  his  country.  He  saw  that  in  their  pride 
“  they  turned  from  the  paths  of  industry  and  brought  others  with  them.  View- 
“  iug  these  things  from  the  highest  standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  just 
“  man  and  a  good  citizen,  he  decided  that  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Republic 
“  was  the  only  effective  remedy.  And  as  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  laid  the 
“  foundation  of  France's  prosperity  by  raising  the  merchant  to  the  level  of  the 
“  titled  noble,  so  would  he  lay  the  foundation  of  Irish  prosperity  though  in  a 
different  manner,  by  lowering  the  Irish  gentry  to  the  same  level  of  the 
“  merchant. 

“  The  exclusion  of  his.  remains  from  the  Catholic  churches  of  Dublin  is  a 
“  matter  of  such  grave  import  that  it  challenges  attention  even  at  this 
“  solemn  hour.  To  those  who  care  to  observe  current  events  this  exclusion 
“  has  caused  little  surprise.’  To  Irishmen  who  know  the  history  of  their 
“  country  it  must  cause  even  less.  For  there  was  a  time  when,  within  the 
“  English  pale,  an  Irish  priest  dare  not  enter  a  Catholic  church,  then  why 
“  should  we  wonder  if,  in  our  time,  the  body  of  the  Irish  patriot  is  excluded  ? 
“  At  the  Reformation  these  distinctions  between  Anglo-Catholicity  and  Irish 
“  patriotism  vanished ;  for  in  adversity  our  churchmen,  like  the  Anglo-Norman 
barons,  became  intensely  Irish,  but  they  have  revived  with  hei'  reviving 
“  prosperity. 

“  The  fault  is  her  own.  As  Irishmen  we  slept  on  our  post,  and  in  our  slumbers 
“  dreamt.  Ah !  fallacious  dream,  that  when  we  had  gained  emancipation  we  had 
“  freed  our  religion,  to-day  we  are  awake  and  find  that  it  is  what  we  have  enslaved 
“  her.  In  the  nightmare  of  our  slavery  we  forgot  that  before  a  nation  can  free 
“  anything  she  must  first  free  herself.  At  the  bidding  of  England’s  infidel  states- 
“  men  resting  place  and  sanctuary  are  denied  to  Ireland’s  noblest  sons.  To  Irish 
“  Catholics  this  is  a  bitter  though  a  wholesome  lesson,  for  it  teaches  that  for 
“  them,  as  for  all  other  slaves,  there  is  no  refuge  but  the  sword,  no  sanctuary  but 
“  the  battle-field.  I  do  not  utter  these  words  in  a  spirit  of  anger,  the  presence  of 
“  the  dead  forbids  such  a  sentiment.  But  even  here,  at  this  solemn  hour,  we 
“  hesitate  not  to  proclaim  that  liberty  is  the  inheritance  of  our  county,  and  that 
“  lie  is  an  unworthy  son  of  this  fair  land  who  would  not  strive  to  achieve  it  by 
“  every  means  that  honour  and  expediency  dictates. 

“  On  this  point  there  must  be  no  misconception;  "VTe  repudiate,  with  horror, 
“  the  false  and  immoral  doctrine  that  to  rebel  against  England,  who  has  brought 
numberless  calamities  on  our  country,,  is  to  rebel  against  Divine  Providence, 
“  who  sends  us  every  blessiug.  As  well  might  it  be  contended  that  to  oppose  the 
“  malignant  powers  of  hell  was  to  offend  the  sacred  majesty  of  heaven. 

“  Christianity  brought  no  such  lesson  to  our  shores.  It  came  not  in  the 
“  host  of  conquerors,  nor  in  the  train  of  despots.  It  came  in  peace  and  mild- 
“  ness.  It  was  received  in  the  same  spirit.  Its  mission  was  to  free,  to  enlighten, 
“  to  sanctify,  not  to  oppress,  to  curse,  or  to  enslave.  St.  Patrick,  himself  a 
“  liberated  slave,  began  his  mission  by  liberating  slaves.  His  disciples  followed 
“  in  his  footsteps.  And  while  they  raised  the  poor,  down-trodden  bondsman  with 
“  the  one  hand,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten  the  tyrants  who  oppressed  him 
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“  with  the  other.  From  our  shores  went  forth  men  great. — in  the  greatness  of 
“  their  virtue,  barefooted  friars  greater  than  the  kings  whose  crimes  they  feared 
“  not  to  denounce.  Men  so  careful  of  their  liberty,  so  watchful  of  their  inde- 
“  pendence,  so  distrustful  of  foreign  interference,  that  for  centuries  they  refused 
“  to  alter  the  form  of  their  tonsure,  or  change  the  festival  of  Easter.  So  true  is 
“  it  that  when  Ireland  was  a  land  of  saints  it  was  a  land  of  liberty. 

“  Then  let  us  hope  that  those  good  saints  who  in  their  virtue  defied  the 
“  wrath  of  tyrants  may  soften  the  way  for  him  whose  loss  we  here  deplore,  for  he 
“  too  defied  their  wrath.  Resting  place  has  been  denied  him.  Earthly  temples 
“  have  been  closed  against  his  lifeless  body  by  dwellers  here  below.  Then  let  us 
“  hope  that  those  who  dwell  above,  more  merciful,  may  open  the  gates  of  heaven 
“  to  his  soul.  The  old  holy  wells  seem  now  at  last  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
“  English.  No  priest  has  dared  to  come  and  sprinkle  their  healing  waters  here 
“  to-day.  Then  let  us  give  a  nation’s  tears  instead,  tears  and  prayers  to  Him 
“  who  riiade  the  waters,  who  sends  the  falling  dews,  the  vernal  showers,  that 
“  falling  there  may  fall  with  them  numberless  blessings  on  his  grave. 

“  Brought  from  the  hospitable  shores  of  Columbia,  he  is  now  at  the  entrance 
“  to  his  last  home.  Then  let  us  bid  him  welcome.  Let  me  in  the  name  of  the 
“  hundred  thousand  men  I  see  here  before  me  give  all  that  remains  of  the  great 
“  Irish  patriot  a  genuine,  though  a  sad,  cead  mile  failtlie.  For  he  was  a  true 
“  Irishman,  that  the  power  or  wealth  of  England  could  not  prevail  against ;  may 
“  she  never  prevail  against  our  country.  And  with  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes 
“  I  may  ask  you  to  offer  as  many  prayers,  praying  to  that  God  who  from  youth 
“  to  age  kept  alive  the  love  of  liberty  in  his  breast,  who  for  700  years  has  kept 
“  it  alive  in  the  breasts  of  our  noble  people,  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  we  have  very  carefully  considered  the  observations 
made  by  your  Lordship  to  Sir  Henry  James  on  Thursday  with  reference  to  what  our 
views  would  be  as  to  certain  persons  who  one  might  have  anticipated  would  have  been 
called  in  the  box,  and  whom  at  present,  as  far  as  we  understand,  there  seems  to  be  no 
immediate  likelihood  of  their  being  here.  We  might  concur,  if  we  might  be  allowed 
respectfully  to  say  so,  in  the  view  that  there  are  of  course  vsntnesses  whom  it  was 
anticipated  would  have  been  called  by  my  friends  who  are  now  absent  from  the  case. 
I  particularly  refer  to  witnesses  who  would  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  docu- 
mLts  and  books  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  probably  not  necessary  at  the  present 
moment  that  I  should  specify  their  names,  although,  if  your  Lordships  wish  me  to  do 
so,  I  should  be  prepared  to  do  it  at  a  ..later  stage.  Of  course  I  must  point  out  the 
difldculty  we  have  of  cross-examining  witnesses  who  have  not  given  evidence-in-chier ; 
and  further,  we  naturally  object  to  the  position  in  which  witnesses  would  be  placed 
by  being  compelled  to  answer  questions  when  they  have  no  counsel  either  to  examine 
t4m  in  chief  or  re-examine  them  ;  but  of  course  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  words 
of  the  statute  which  require  your  Lordships  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  charges 
and  alleo-ations,  and  ha\dng  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  Land  League  documents 
and  books  if  your  Lordships  thought  fit  to  direct  that  certain  of  these  witnesses  who 
could  account  for  and  trace  the  existence  of  them  if  they  still  exist  might  be  summoned, 
we  should  respectfully  ask  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  put  some  questions  to  them. 
It  .seems  to  us  that  as  a  part  of  the  inquiry  which  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  up  .as  far  as 
we  possibly  can,  and  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  assist  your  Lordships  m  any  way  subject 
to  that  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  indicate  any  class  of  witness  I  should  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  questions  to,  having  regard  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  given 
and  which  is  upon  the  note,  and  upon  which  we  can  comment  when  it  comes  to  our  turn 
to  address  your  Lordships.  Therefore,  subject  to  your  Lordships  better  judgment, 
we  will  respectfully  ask  whether  now  or  at  some  later  period  sonae  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  Land  League  books  and  documents 
should  be  summoned  so  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  certain  questions 
to  them  as  to  what  has  become  of  these  books,  and  if  they  are  still  in  existence,  inviting 
the  production  of  them  before  the  Court. 

(T/)e  yVmrf-eni.)  We  have  no  observations  to  make  at  present.  .  . 

{The  xUtorney-General.)  I  think  in  redemption  of  my  application  I  ought  to  at 

once  ask  Mr.  Parnell  a  few  que.stions  in  reference  to  matters  that  have  been  post- 
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Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  M.P.,  recalled  ;  further  cross-examined  by  the 

A  ttorne  Y  -  Gen  ER  AL. 

96  087.  Have  you  since  you  were  examined,  I  think  if  I  remember  rightly  the  date 
of  you  examination  was  in  the  beginning  of  May,  made  any  personal  inquiry  about 
the  Land  League  books  ?— Yes,  I  have.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Lewis  to  subpoena  Mr. 

^96  088  I  may  take  it  what  you  have  done  was  through  Mr.  Lewis  ?  I  asked  Mr. 
Lewis  to  subpoena  Mr.  Maloney  to  produce  any  books  that  he  has  in  his  possession,  and 
I  also  asked  him  to  see  Mr.  Maloney  and  ascertain  from  him  whether  he  had  any  books 
in  his  possession.  I  indicated  to  you  when  I  was  in  the  box  that  Mr.  Maloney  would 
be  the  only  person  within  my  knowledge  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  parliamentary 
party  in  this  country  who  would  be  likely  to  know  anything  about  these  books. 

96  089.  What  you  have  done  has  been  done  through  Mr.  Lewis,  then? — Yes. 

96^090.  I'ou  have  not  personally  seen  Mr.  Maloney,  or  questioned  him  about  them 

^°9?09l'.  Nor  I  understand  any  other  person  who  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the 
Land  League? — I  have  not  seen  anybody  except  my  parliamentary  colleagues  in 

reference  to  those  books.  ,  ,  i  £  •  x 

96  092.  I  excepted  the  parliamentary  members,  I  meant  clerk,  as  tor  instance,  a  man 

whose  name  has  been  mentioned.  Burton  or  Pearson  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  those 
people  at  all.  I  believe  Burton  went  to  America  some  years  ago,  nine  or  ten  years 
ago,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  gone  to  America  to  nnd  mm 

96  093.  I  may  take  it  with  regard  to  the  ejfforts  you  yourself  have  made,  as  you 
have’stated  very  frankly,  it  is  by  requesting  Mr.  Lewis  to  take  certain  steps  .— Yes  ; 

I  had  previously  taken  all  the  steps  I  could  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  wnere- 

abouts  of  these  books.  _ 

96  094.  This  you  have  told  us  in  your  previous  evidence,  i  am  asking  you  a 

question  with  regard  to  the  bank  account.  Before  I  come  to  the  counterfoil  cheques, 
tell  me  from  1881  to  18S3  what  bank  accounts  were  you  keeping  ?— Practically  none, 
except  the  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank  in  O’Connell  Street,  Dublin,  in  the  name  of 

myself,  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  and  Mr.  Dillon.  , ,  £  p  .  i,  xn 

96  095  You  say  practically  none.  I  want  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  you 

sav  that  there  was  no  other  account  open  It  is  not  a  question  of  practically  none  ?— 
I  believe  my  old  private  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank,  which  has  practicaHy  ceased 
to  exist,  had  ceased  to  be  an  operative  account  when  I  went  to  America  at  the  end  ot 
1879,  did  remain  open  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  remams  open  to  this  day.  i  doubt 
whether  it  has  been  completely  closed.  I  made  no  inquiries  about  it. 

96,096.  In  what  name  ? — In  my  own  name. 

96,097.  Nobody  else  in  connexion  with  it,  your  own  name  only  My  own  name 

9^  098.  Am  I  to  understand  besides  the  accounts  which  have  been  disclosed  at  the 
Hibernian  Bank — I  will  indicate  what  I  mean  to  you,  that  is  to  say,  the  account  which 
stood  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  Mr.  Maloney, 
and  so  on-^rthose  accounts — that  you  had  no  account  except  your  private  account  open 

at  that  time?— None.  ,  p  t  n  x 

96,099.  Not  in  any  bank? — Not  in  any  bank  as  far  as  1  can  recollect. 

96100.  I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  you — you  say  as  far  as  you  recollect.  I 
ask  you  whether  you  are  certain  there  was  no  other^  account  opened  through  which 
any  moneys  passed  ?— No  ;  there  was  no  account  of  mine  in  my  name,  I  believe. 

96,101.  Was  there  any  account  in  any  other  name  through  which  you  passed 

™  %^102  Then  the  only  accounts  through  which  you  passed  moneys  are  the  accounts 
in  your  name  at  the  same  bank  ?— Quite  so,  at  the  central  office.  College  Green  ;  the 

account  in  my  name  was  at  the  central  office.  College  Green.  td  i  ?  ax 

96.103.  Had  you  any  other  account  at  any  branches  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  .  At 

Wicklow.  ,  ,  ,  •  X  j:  xl 

96.104.  In  your  own  name  ?— No,  in  my  agent  s  name  ;  but  it  is  my  account  tor  tiie 

purposes  of  the  transactions. 
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96  105.  At  no  other  bank  had  you  any  account  between  1881  and  1883? — Oh,  that 
account  was  not  open  at  that  period  at  all. 

96,106.  I  was  dealing  with  that  period  ?— I  beg  your  pardon,  yes ;  I  had  that  account 


open. 


Bank 


96,107.  Subsequently  to  1883,  had  you  any  account  besides  the  National 
account? — No. 

96  108.  Now  with  reference  to  a  number  of  cheques  that  passed  through  tneJNational 
Bank  account  which  I  asked  you  a  question  about  on  the  last  occasion,  is  there  any 
book  which  shows  for  what  purpose  those  cheques  were  paid  ? — Through  my  own 

£lCCOUIlti  ? 

96.109.  Through  the  National  Bank  account  ? — No,  I  did  not  keep  any  account  of 
ray  own ;  I  never  have  kept  any  accounts  since  I  employed  an  agent  to  look  after  my 
personal  affairs. 

96.110.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  you  are  following  me.  At  first  you  thought  the 
account  of  the  National  Bank  was  a  purely  private  account? — I  never  thought  so,  and 
I  never  said  so.  I  have  already  stated  to  you  over  and  over  again,  when  I  was  in  the 
box  previously,  I  intimated  to  Mr.  Soames  that  you  were  entitled  to  an  inspection  of 
that  account  during  the  earlier  years,  when  I  was  making  payments  of  the  old  liabilities 
of  the  Land  League — not  subsequently. 

96.111.  What  I  desire  to  know  is,  whether  or  not  you  have  any  details,  or  any  state¬ 
ment,  or  any  record  of  the  purposes  for  which  those  cheques  other  than  private  cheques 
were  paid ?— None  whatever.  I  have  handed  you  all  the- cheques  which  were  paid-for 
purposes  other  than  private  purposes  during  those  three  years,  1883,  1884,  and  1885. 

96.112.  Now,  there  is  an  account,  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O’Connor? — That  is  the 
account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank. 

96.113.  Is  there  any  book  or  statement  of  accounts? — No,  certainly  not. 

96.114.  Kindly  listen  for  a  moment  to  my  question,  showing  the  purposes  for  which  ? 

_ Certainly  not,  except  so  far  as  some  of  the  payments  may  have  been  entered  in  the 

books  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League.  Of  that  I  have  no  knowledge. 

96.115.  Except  in  so  far  that  some  of  the  cheques  may  have  gone  either  to  repay,  or 
relate  to  items  in  connexion  with  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ?  Quite  so.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  they  entered  those  payments  in  their  books.  It  may  be  they  entered 
all  of  them,  or  none  of  them,  but  that  account  was  opened  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  open  a  set  of  books  or  employ  a  secretary  to  keep 
a  set  of  books.  It  was  opened  ad  interim,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  it  only  lasted  a 
short  while  till  I  could  form  [the  Mansion  House  Committee  for  the  relief  of  evicted 
tenants,  and  the  purposes  for  which  those  cheques  were  drawn  were  all  very  fully 
entered  in  the  blocks,  and  those  blocks  have  been  supplied  to  you. 

96.116.  I  am  speaking  of  matters  which  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  since 
you  were  examined.  In  the  year  1884  there  is  stated  to  be  a  national  fund  at  your 
disposal.  Do  you  recognise  the  name?— I  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  method  of 
statement  adopted  by  other  people  with  regard  to  funds  at  my  disposal. 

96.117.  I  am  referring  to  National  League  funds? — Isay  I  cannot  be  responsible 
for  methods  of  entry  adopted  by  Mr.  Webb,  or  whoever  was  entering. 

96.118.  I  am  not  wishing  to  put  a  responsibility  upon  you,  only  to  follow  up  a 
question? — I  had  bonds  under  my  control,  and  under  the  control  of  my  co-trustees  in 
Paris  at  that  time,  which  I  imagine  must  be  the  national  funds  referred  to. 

96.119.  Through  what  account  would  any  bonds  which  were  sold  in  order  that  you 
might  pay  or  meet  the  claims  of  the  Land  League  go  ?  I  do  not  recollect  I  did  sell 

any  bonds  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Land  League. 

96,129.  You  said  just  now  you  had  French  bonds  or  funds  in  Paris  at  your  disposal  i 

— Yes.  .  - 

96.121.  I  call  3’ our  attention  to  this,  at  the  end  of  1883,  as  the  documents  disclose, 

applications  were  made  to  the  National  League  for  back  debts  of  the  Land  League  ? 

Yes,  and  the  treasurer  declined  to  pay  them.  _  ^  •  i  r  j 

96.122.  I  call  j’^our  attention  also  that  at  the  beginning  of  18b4  the  national  fund 
at  your  disposal  was  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  League,  and 
requests  made  to  you  that  yon  would  pay  Land  League  accounts  out  of  the  nacioual 
I'um'-  do  you  follow  me  ? — Yes,  I  follow  you. 

96.123.  Now  I  must  put  it  to  you,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  about  the  beginning  of 
1884,  or  the  end  of  1883,  moneys  were  remitted  from  Paris  from  the  proceeds  and 
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sales  of  securities,  or  otherwise,  to  meet  those  payments  ? — My  recollection  is  that  the 
accounts  Mr.  Webb  wished  me  to  discharge  in  that  letter  were  subsequently  paid  by 
him,  and  that  coupons  or  drafts  were  sent  by  me — drafts,  the  proceeds  of  the  coupons 
in  Paris,  were  sent  by  me  to  the  National  League.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

96.124.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  securities  were  sold  in  Paris,  or  moneys  were  remitted  ; 

I  mean  principal  moneys  were  remitted  from  Paris  to  meet  the  payments  which  were 
due  or  claimed  from  you  in  reference  to  the  old  Land  League  ? — Securities  were  not 
sold,  but  the  proceeds  of  the  coupons  were  remitted  to  the  National  League  for  that 
purpose. 

96.125.  Through  what  accounts  would  those  go  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  indeed. 

96.126.  I  must  ask  you  to  try  and  think  through  what  accounts  would  any  re¬ 
mittances  to  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League  go  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
accounts  there  were  in  reference  to  the  National  League  in  Dublin. 

96.127.  You  must  have  good  authority  for  the  money  to  be  paid  over? — T  presume 
I  would  have  written  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  ask  them  to  forward  the  drafts. 

96.128.  May  I  take  it  you  did  ask  Messrs.  Munro  to  forward  the  drafts  ? — I  can 
only  speak  from  recollection.  My  recollection  is  not  perfect  in  regard  to  a  matter 
which  took  place  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

96.129.  Assuming  there  were  moneys  remitted  from  Paris,  I  must  ask  you  the  way 
in  which  direction  would  be  given  to  remit  the  money  ? — That  is  the  only  way  I  would 
know  of,  either  I  or  one  of  the  trustees  would  write,  or,  perhaps,  both  jointly. 

96.130.  Who  were  the  other  trustees  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  who  were  the  trustees  at 
the  time. 

96.131.  Think? — Mr.  Biggarwas  one  of  them. 

96.132.  Who  were  the  others  besides  you  and  Mr.  Biggar  who  were  trustees  of 
the  money  in  Paris  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  all  their  names,  Mr.  Biggar  was  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Biggar  and  I  would  perform  the  business  in  connexion  with  the  matter. 

96.133.  Had  any  two  authority  to  sign? — Either  two  or  three,  I  am  not  quite 
certain. 

96.134.  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  constantly  had  moneys  invested  in  France  in  the 
names  of  yourself  and  other  trustees.  Try  and  think.  Who  are  the  three  trustees  ? — I 
think  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  was  another  one. 

96.135.  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  anybody  else? — I  cannot  recollect  any¬ 
body  else. 

96.136.  Was  not  Mr.  Egan  one? — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Egan  was  trustee  at 
the  time. 

96.137.  Was  not  Mr.  Egan  one  of  the  trustees  in  Paris  at  that  time — one  of  those 
whose  names  the  moneys  were  in  ? — He  was  originally,  up  to  the  time  when  he  went 
to  America.  He  never  acted  as  trustee. 

96.138.  The  date  we  have  proved  as  the  date  of  Egan  leaving  for  America  is  some¬ 
where  about  the  beginning  of  1883,  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  did  he  not  remain 
trustee  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

96.139.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  he  did  not? — I  say  I  do  not  know. 

96.140.  But  as  far  as  you  know,  forgive  me  for  pressing  you,  had  any  change  been 
made  in  those  who  were  the  trustees  of  those  moneys  before  Egan’s  leaving  ?— I  cannot 
say  whether  when  Mr.  Egan  left  Paris  he  resigned  his  trusteeship  or  nor,  or  whether 
any  change  was  made. 

96.141.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  any  change  having  been  made  in  the  trustees 
before  Egan  left  Paris  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

96.142.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  funds  remained  in  Egan’s  name  up  to  1885  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that. 

96.143.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? — I  have  already  told  you  I  have 
no  knowledge  about  the  matter. 

96.144.  You  cannot  say  because  you  have  no  knowledge.  You  have  stated  yourself 
and  Mr.  Biggar,  and  you  think  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  were  some  of  the  trustees.  This- 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  that  I  would  suggest  you  would  not  be  likely  to  have  for¬ 
gotten.  I  must  press  you.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  new  trustees  were  appointed  in 
1885  ? — -I  do  not  recollect  that. 

•  96,145.  Will  you  undortake  to  say  it  was  before  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  ever 

happened  before  that  new  trustees  were  appointed.  ^ 

96,146.  You  say  you  know  Egan  was  a  trustee  first  of  all  ?---Yes. 
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96.147.  Is  he  a  trustee  now  ? — He  may  be  for  aught  I  know.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  or  not. 

96.148.  Do  the  funds  still  stand  in  your  own  name  ? — In  my  name. 

96.149.  Who  else? — Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

96.150.  Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  to  my  Lords  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  Egan  is  still  a  trustee  or  not? — I  do  not. 

96.151.  And  do  not  know  whether  any  change  has  been  made  ? — I  do  not  know. 

96.152.  What  was  the  amount  of  those  funds,  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  at 
all. 

96.153.  I  mean  was  it  20,0001.  ? — I  could  npt  tell  you  ;  it  might  have  been  100,000/., 
it  might  have  been  50,000/.,  or  it  might  have  been  150,000/,  ;  the  amounts  were 
constantly  varying  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  calls  upon  them,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  amounts  were,  or  what  the  amount  is  at  present. 

96.154.  Did  the  moneys  which  wore  so  invested  come  from  America? — Some  of 
them  did,  and  some  of  them  did  not. 

96.155.  Largely  ? — Largely. 

96.156.  Do  I  understand  that  you  cannot  tell  me  even  approximately  what  were  the 
moneys  that  were  invested  in  your  name  and  Mr.  Biggar’s  in  Paris  ? — No,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea. 

96.157.  Not  within  10,000/.  ?— Not  within  10,000/.,  20,000/.,  30,000/.,  or  40,000/. 

96.158.  And  have  you  no  account  of  these  trust  funds? — No,  we  never  had  any 
account  of  them. 

93.159.  You  are  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Parnell,  you  understand  these  things  ? — I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  am  not  a  man  of  business,  never  was,  and  never  shall  be. 

96.160.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  record  of  these  moneys,  what 
they  are,  what  has  become  of  them,  and  that  you  do  not  know  where  that  record  is  to 
be  found  ? — No,  we  had  no  record,  and  never  had  any. 

96.161.  And  none  which  would  give  me  information  respecting  the  Paris  funds? — I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

96.162.  You  have  no  knowledge  ? — No. 

96.163.  Or  who  are  the  present  trustees? — I  have  told  you  the  three  trustees  whom 
I  know  of,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  and  myself ;  these  are  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  had  dealings  in  recent  years  with  regard  to  these  funds  and  with 
regard  to  these  bonds. 

96.164.  Do  you  know  whether  the  funds  are  still  in  Paris  or  are  they  in  America  l-r- 
The  funds  are  in  Paris. 

96.165.  The  whole  of  them  ? — Yes. 

96.166.  Are  there  remittances  made  to  America? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

96.167.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

96.168.  Do  you  know  that  remittances  have  been  made  to  America  by  two  trustees 
— by  others  than  yourself  ? — Remittances  might  have  been  made  to  America  while  I 
was  in  Kilmainham. 

96.169.  That  would  be  the  beginning  of  1882  ? — The  funds  could  have  been  dealt 
with  apart  from  me  while  I  was  in  Kilmainham,  but  not  afterwards. 

96.170.  By  which  you  mean  up  to  May  1882  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  time. 

96.171.  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  in  Kilmainham  since  the  beginning  of  May 
1882  ?— No. 

96.172.  Was  there  more  than  one  account  kept  of  these  trust  funds  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

96.173.  Are  you  sure?- — I  am  not  sure,  but  that  I  do  not  know. 

96.174.  Where  was  the  account  of  the  trust  fund  kept  ? — At  Messrs.  Monro’s. 

96.175.  At  Messrs.  Monro’s  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

96.176.  Anywhere  else  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

96.177.  Was  there  any  account  at  all  at  the  Credit  Lyonnaise  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

96.178.  As  far  as  you  know  Messrs.  Monro  in  Paris  were  the  bankers  of  the  fund  ? 
— Yes,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  might  have  been  an  account  at  the  Credit  Ljonnaise,  but 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

96.179.  AVhat  was  the  custom  as  to  this  trust  fund  ;  was  it  invested  or  not  ? — Some¬ 

times  it  was  re-invested,  and  sometimes  it  was  used  for  current  expenses,  and  so 
forth.  * 
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96.180.  Do  you  mean  current  expenses  of  the  National  League,  or  the  current 
expenses  in  connexion  with  the  parliamentary  party,  or  what  ? — The  current  expenses 
of  the  National  League  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  parliamentary  party,  perhaps. 

96.181.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  the  way  in  which  the  money  used  to  be  remitted. 
Was  the  money  remitted  to  Lngland,  and  then  from  England  to  Paris,  or  direct  from 
America  to  Paris  ? — What  money  ? 

96.182.  The  money  which  was  afterwards  vested  in  trust  and  held  in  trust  by  the 
trustees  ? — When  ? 

96.183.  At  any  time  ? — At  any  time  ;  well,  the  practice  used  to  vary  ;  sometimes  it 
would  be  remitted  to  this  country,  and  sometimes  to  Ireland,  and  sometimes  to  Paris 
direct. 

96.184.  Did  it  go  through  any  account  in  this  country  ? — Not  that  I  know  of ; 
there  would  be  a  draft  sent  from  America  drawn  on  a  bank  in  this  country  which 
would  be  forwarded,  I  suppose,  to  Paris  in  the  ordinary  course. 

96.185.  I  wish  to  get  from  you  w^hat  your  recollection  is  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done,  the  drafts  were  sent  from  America  on  an  English  bank,  and  those  drafts  were 
sent  direct  to  Paris  to  be  cashed  ? — I  know  this  that  drafts  have  frequently  come  from 
America,  drawn  on  English  banks,  and  then  been  sent  on  to  Paris. 

96.186.  Was  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  one  of  the  firms  in  America  which  remitted 
from  New  York  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  at  all. 

96.187.  Have  you  no  recollection? — No,  I  do  not  recollect. 

96.188.  I  put  it  to  you,  coming  as  it  did  to  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  have  you  no 
recollection  who  remitted  it  from  New  York?— No;  remittances  would  come  from 
scores  of  bankers,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  carry  them  in  my  head. 

96.189.  I  understand  you  cannot  recollect  any  of  them? — I  remember  Eugene  Kelly. 

96.190.  Of  where  ? — Of  New  York. 

96.191.  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers,  of  New  York? — I  do  not  recollect  Messrs.  Brown 
Brothers. 

96.192.  Not  at  all  ? — No. 

96.193.  The  name  conveys  nothing  to  your  mind? — No.  I  have  no  particular 
recollection  of  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers.  I  know  there  is  such  a  banking  firm  as 
Brown  Brothers  in  America,  whether  they  have  ever  remitted  to  us  or  not  I  cannot 
say. 

96.194.  Is  there  no  account  in  an  English  or  Irish  bank  through  which  those  moneys 
passed  ? — I  did  not  say  that,  I  have  just  told  you  that  drafts  would  come  from  America 
payable  on  English  banks. 

96.195.  I  must  ask  you  to  try  and  recollect  the  name  of  some  of  these  banks  through 
which  the  drafts  passed  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  all. 

96.196.  Do  you  not  recollect  any? — No,  I  cannot  recollect  any  of  these  banks  at  this 
moment. 

96.197.  Did  they  pass  through  Alexander’s  ? — I  think  not. 

96.198.  Then  you  do  not  recollect  any  of  these  banks  through  which  these  large 
sums  of  money  passed? — No,  my  connexion,  of  course,  with  these  financial  matters  was 
only  casually,  at  intervals. 

96.199.  Should  you  describe  that  Mr.  Biggar’s  connexion  was  also  casual  ? — No, 
Mr.  Biggar,  I  think,  would  know  more  about  the  banks  than  I  do. 

96.200.  Would  know  more  about  these  trust  funds  than  you  do  ? — But  you  seem  not 
to  have  asked  him  about  these  matters. 

96.201.  I  am  asking  you  questions,  please;  you  have  mentioned  payments  made  of 
the  debts  or  moneys  that  were  due  from  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ;  have  you  taken  any 
steps  to  try  and  discover  the  Ladies’  Land  League  books? — Not  the  slightest. 

96.202.  Either  in  whose  custody  they  are? — No. 

96.203.  Or  what  has  become  of  them  ? — No. 

96.204.  Whether  they  are  in  existence  or  not? — No,  I  have  not  taken  any  steps 
whatever,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  any. 

96.205.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  recently  pub¬ 
lished  that  there  was  a  secret  account  of  the  Land  League  money? — No,  I  have  not 
seen  it  at  all. 

96.206.  Have  you  been  following  at  all  Mr.  Dillon’s  utterances  in  Australia  ? — Not  at 
all,  and  I  think,  in  fact,  you  would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  get  an  account  of  Mr. 
Dillon’s  utterances  if  you  have  to  rely  upon  the  reports  in  the  London  papers. 
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98.207.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Australian  papers? — I  have  not  seen  any  of  them. 

96.208.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  place  in  which  the  Land  League  accounts 

are  still  kept  ? — The  Land  League  accounts  ? 

96  209.  The  Land  League  accounts  ? — Certainly,  there  is  no  such  place  m  existence, 
the  League  has  ceased  to  exist  since  1882 ;  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  accounts 

connected  with  it.  ,  .  ^  r  -j.  j  n 

96.210.  The  ceasing  to  exist  of  an  organisation  would  not  of  necessity  descroy  all 

the  papers  ? — You  mean  the  books  of  the  Land  League  ?  -n 

96.211.  I  am  speaking  of  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League,  and  of  their  being  still 
in  existence,  and  being  kept  secret,  do  you  know  of  any  such  place?— I  am  inclined  to 
think  looking  over  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  the  expert  whom  you  employed 
to  make  calculations  on  the  subject,  that  the  books  which  show  the  Land  League 
expenditure  from  the  16th  October  1879,  that  is  from  the  date  of  its  formation  to  the 
4th  February  1881,  would  be  in  Mr.  Egan’s  possession  ;  that  he  took  them  with  hup 
to  Paris  when  he  left  this  country  early  in  February,  because  it  had  not  toen  been 
determined  whether  the  Land  League  operations  should  be  earned  on  from  Lublin  or 
from  Paris,  and  that  he  took  these  books  with  him  at  that  date,  at  the  passing  ot  the 
Coercion  Act,  when  he  decided  that  he  should  leave  Dublin  and  go  to  Pans  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Land  League,  if  it  should  become  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so,  from  that  city,  and  that  he  has  never  returned  them. 

96.212.  I  will  note  that  date,  Mr.  Parnell,  directly,  4th  February  1881  ? — From  the 
16th  October  1879,  that  is  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  League,  to  the  4th  Feb¬ 
ruary  1881,  I  believe  Mr.  Egan  took  the  books  with  him  of  all  the  Land  League 
expenditure  during  that  interval,  when  he  went  to  Paris. 

96.213.  Now  you  referred  to  some  expert’s  evidence  which  you  said  you  had  read. 
What  is  that  ?--The  evidence  of  the  expert  you  employed  yourself. 

96.214.  Who  ? — I  forget  his  name.  _  .  i  i 

96  215.  I  must  ask  you  what  evidence  you  mean?  I  wish  to  identify  wh^t  you  have 
read  ? — I  mean  the  evidence  of  the  expert  you  employed  to  look  over  the  banking 

account.  .i  o  v 

96  216.  Do  you  mean  the  evidence  before  my  Lords  ( — les. 

96,217.  I  wish  you  would  refer  me  to  the  witness  or  the  person  you  mean  .  i  do 

not  recollect  his  name.  Mr.  Lewis  will  give  you  his  name.  , 

96  218.  The  only  expert  I  am  aware  of  is  Mr.  Hardcastle  ? — That  is  the  gentleman. 
96219.  I  will  lend  you  the  shorthand  note.  Perhaps  you  have  referred  to  it. _  Will 
you  give  me  a  reference  to  any  evidence  of  Mr.  Hardcastle  bearing  upon  this  point  - 
i  say  that  from  an  examination  of  his  evidence,  and  from  my  recollection  of  what 
happened  at  the  time,  that  is  from  1879  to  February  1881,  I  believe  that  those  books 
showing  the  expenditure  of  the  Land  League  during  that  long  interval  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Ecran  to  Paris  with  him,  and  that  he  never  brought  them  back  again 
96,2*20.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion? — After  I  read  the  evidence. 

96*221.  How  long  ago  ? — Tvro  or  three  days  ago. 

96.222.  Two  or  three  days  ago  ? — Yes. 

96.223.  Do  I  understand  two  or  three  days  ago? — Yes. 

96*224.  You  read  this  evidence  two  or  three  days  ago  ? — Yes. 

96*225.  You  mean  that  ?— Yes.  I  read  some  of  it. 

96  226.  For  the  first  time  ? — Yes,  for  the  first  time.  _  i  i.  i »» » 

96.227.  You  said  just  now,  you  let  fall,  “  and  from  your  recollection  of  what  passed  . 

_ Yes,  and  from  my  recollection  of  what  happened  in  1861. 

96.228.  Then  do  I  understand  that  something  has  refreshed  your  memory,  and  it  now 
comes  back  to  your  mind  that  Egan  did  take  the  books  a’svay  ?  ■Certainly. 

96.229.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  communicate  with  Egan  ?--i\o,  1  have  not  oeen 
in  communication  with  Egan  in  reference  to  this  case  at  all.  Mr.  Egan  is  now  in  Chili, 

and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  communicate  with  him.  t  j  •  4.  i  •  +i,‘ 

96.230.  Well,  whether  difficult  or  not  to  communicate,  what  I  desire  to  know  is  tnis. 
Have  you  ever  expressed  this  opinion  that  Mr.  Egan  had  taken  these  books  away  until 

? — J^o,  I  never  came  to  that  conclusion  until  I  read  the  evidence  of  your  experts ; 
and  1  think  you  ought  to  allow  me  to  say  why  I  came  to  that  conclusion  so  far  as  the 

evidence  of  your  expert  goes.  i 

96.231.  You  shall  say  anything  that  my  Lords  think  you  are  entitled  to. 

merely  putting  certain  questions;  and  I  wish  you  to  have  every  latitude ;  but  i  mus 
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ask  you  this,  and  I  will  give  you  the  book.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  any  passage  m 
Mr.  Hardcastle  s  evidence  you  have  read  :  you  said  you  had  read  the  evidence  of 

expert  ? — And  also  from  the  cash  books  themselves. 

96.232.  -Your  answer  was,  you  had  read  the  evidence  of  the  expert.  Well,  t 
evidence  of  the  expert  shows  there  is  a  strong  discrepancy  between  the  amounts  of 
money  acknowledged  by  the  Land  League  to  have  been  received  and  the  amounts 
which  passed  through  the  banking  books- and  the  amount  shown  to  have  been  expended 
by  the^cash  books  of  the  League,  which  we  have  been  able  to  find,  and  which  we  have 
produced.  In  examining  these  cash  books  I  find  that  they  commence  in  February  of 
1881,  thus  leaving  the  period  from  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League, 
namely,  October  16th,  1879,  to  February  4th,  1881,  without  any  books  at  all  showing 
the  expenditure ;  and  I  know  that  cash  books  were  kept  in  the  usual  way  in  the  offices 
of  the  Land  League,  and  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Egan  did  tiike  the  books,  showing  the 
expenditure  of  the  Land  League,  with  him  to  Paris  for  the  purpos^  if  necessary  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Land  League  from  Pans  at  that  date.  He  left 

period  ^  He  left  about  the  commencement  of  February  in  1881,  and  _  then  fresh  books 
were  opened  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Brennan,  which  books  you  have,  with  a  short  interval 

of  two  months',  up  to  the  autumn  of  1882.  _  , _ , 

96.233.  When  did  you  read  the  expert’s  evidence  to  which  you  have  been  referring  . 

— I  read  it  two  or  three  days  ago.  ,  , 

96  234.  You  mean  two  or  three  days  ago  ?  I  must  press  you  a  litBe  more  .  I  did 

not  read  much  of  it.  I  just  read  the  details  about  the  amounts  which  had  passed 
through  the  banks,  and  I  also  read  your  statement  about  the  unexplained  discrepancy 
between  the  amounts  shown  to  have  been  expended  by  the  Leape  by  the  cash  books 
which  we  have  produced  and  the  amounts  which  the  bank  books  show,  according  o 
the  statement  of  the  expert,  passed  through  those  hank  books. 

96.235.  Was  it  since  you  were  here  last  Tuesday  you  read  this  .  You  said  a  e 
days  ago  ? — Yes,  I  was  looking  into  this  question  since  X  was  here  last. 

96.236.  Since  last  Tuesday  ? — Yes.  ^  -r  ,  ■,  •  4.  +i  ^ 

96.237.  May  I  take  it  it  is  since  Saturday? — Well,  I  cannot  be  precise  as  to  the 

^^96!23^8.^  Surely  !  We  are  only  now  on  Tuesday  morning  ?— I  know  that  I  was 

looking  into  this  question  last  night.  nr  -n  i  j  4-  i  4-1. 

96.239.  Was  it  since  Saturday  you  found  this  out :  that  Mr.  Egan  had  taken  these 

books  awav  ? — I  cannot  say.  •  t  i  t  4?  i 

96.240.  Come,  Mr.  Parnell  ?— I  cannot  pin  myself  to  the  precise  date  when  1  found 

out  that)  Effan  had  taken  these  books  away.  ,  ,  ,  i  i 

96.241.  You  have  made  statements  ? — I  have  formed  that  conclusion  from  several 

^^^96?42^^Siat  is  not  my  question  ?— From  reading  your  statemep  about  the  discre¬ 
pancy  between  the  amounts  shown  to  have  been  spent  by  the  books  of  the  Land 
League,  the  amounts  shown  to  have  passed  through  the  banking  account,  from  a 
partial  ;xamination  of  the  evidence  of  your  ppert,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  also  from  my 
recollection  refreshed  by  this  examination,  and  putting  all  these  three  things  top 
I  state  that  in  my  belief  Mr.  Egan  took  these  cash  books  with  him  to  Pans,  and  that 

he  never  brought  them  back  again.  .  •  o  t  4.  4.n„4- 

96.243.  Is  it  since  Saturday  that  you  have  formed  that  opinion  ?— I  cannot  say  that 

I  formed  it  very  definitely  until  last  night.  a  t  n  r,  r 

96.244.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  that  opinion  was  formed  last  night  .  As  tully  as  i 

have  announced  it  in  the  box  to-day.  „  .,tt  -r  i  i  u  r  i 

96.245.  Was  it  ever  formed  at  all  until  last  night?— Well,  I  hap  always  believed 
that  it  was  quite  possible  Mr.  Egan  might  have  some  of  the  books  of  the  Leape. 

96.246.  You  always  believed  that  through  the  whole  course  of  these  proceedings  . 

96,24Y  TlmtYs^a  belief  that  has  been  in  your  mind  for  months  ?— I  have  thought 

^^*96  248.  I)?d  you  take  any  steps  to  inquire  whether  he  had  got  them?  No;  I  have 
already  told  you  I  have  not  communicated  with  Egan  in  pference  to  this  case. 

96,249.  Did  you  direct  any  step  to  be  taken  by  your  solicitors  ?— I  (hd  np.  i  think 
Mr.  Lewis  has  not  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Egan  either.  Mr.  Epn  chpe 
another  channel  with  reference  to  his  evidence— the  very  important  and  yaluable 
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evidence  that  he  sent  over  here  which  gave  us  the  clue  to  the  author  of  the  forged 

letters _ gave  us  the  clue  to  Pigott  and  our  first  clue  to  Pigott ;  and  he  chose  that 

channel ;  he  chose  Mr.  Labouchere  as  his  channel  of  communication,  and  I  did  not 
make  any  communication  to  him  directly. 

96,250.  I  take  your  answer,  that  having  had  this  belief  for  months,  you  have  not 
taken  any  step  ? — I  have  not  taken  any  step,  no. 

96  251.  Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Labouchere  and  ask  him  to  try  and  get  the 
l)Qol^g  ? _ No,  I  did  not ;  I  only  communicated  with  Mr.  Labouchere  about  the 

letters. 

96  252.  You  say  you  formed  this  opinion  last  night  on  reading  some  documents : 
have'you  the  documents  you  have  read  ? — I  say  that  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  in 
the  box  to-day  I  definitely  and  conclusively  formed  last  night. 

96  253.  But  did  you  communicate  to  anyone  the  suspicion  you  entertained  for 
months  about  the  existence  of  these  books  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

96  254.  That  you  kept  to  yourself  ? — It  was  not  very  much  upon  my  mind.  I 
thought  it  possible  that  Mr.  Egan  might  have  some  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League ; 
but  when  the  Land  League  books  were  first  produced  in  Court,  when  they  were  first 
discovered,  I  understood  they  were  the  cash  books  for  the  whole  period  since  the 
formation  of  the  League  ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  your  statement  that  there 
was  this  discrepancy,  and  in  consequence  of  looking  into  Mr.  Hardcastle’s  evidence 
that  I  examined  the  matter  further,  and  I  found  that  these  books  only  commenced  on 

the  4th  February  1881.  , 

96.255.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  my  statement,  if  you  please  ?  Give  me  the 
pao-e  or  reference  to  it? — Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  1  saw  it  in  the  newspaper. 

96.256.  Well,  I  must  ask  you? — Well,  I  cannot  give  it  you. 

96.257.  You  must  not  put  that  upon  me  without  enabling  me  to  check  you.  What 
statement  of  mine  is  it  to  which  you  now  refer,  as  having  aroused  your  suspicion,  or 
having  made  you  form  that  opinion  last  night  ? — I  did  not  say  it  was  your  statement 
only  that  brought  me  to  this  conclusion.  I  said  it  was  one  of  the  factors. 

96.258.  One  thing  at  a  time.  Will  you  kindly  refer  their  Lordships  to  any  state¬ 
ment  made  either  by  myself  or  any  of  the  counsel  to  which  you  refer  when  you  say 
\ou  formed  that  opinion? — I  refer  to  the  questions  which  you  put  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  to  witnesses,  who  could  possibly  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter,  as 
to  the  discrepancy  between  the  amounts  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hardcastle 
to  have  passed  through  the  bank  books  and  the  amounts  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
Land  League  which  we  produced  to  have  been  expended.  You  have  made  the  state¬ 
ment  more  than  once.  You  have  asked  the  question  more  than  once. 

96.259.  You  are  referring  to  some  document  you  read  last  night.  Have  you  got  it 
with' you  still? — No;  I  am  not  now  referring  to  any  document  I  read  last  night. 
When  !  refer  to  your  questions  I  am  referring  to  questions  you  put  in  cross-exami¬ 
nation  to  more  than  one  witness  of  ours  with  regard  to  this  matter.  This  is  what 
directed  my  attention  to  it  first.  That  is  what  led  me  to  inquire  into  it  and  to  make 
these  examinations,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  from  all  these  circumstances  and 
from  my  recollection  which  I  have  just  given  you. 

96.260.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  formed  this  opinion  last  night  on 
reading  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  a  statement  which  you  said  was  mine. 
I  desii^  to  know  what  is  the  document  you  said  you  read  last  night?  Have  you  got 

? _ “"Ygs 

96,26L  Will  you  give  me  the  document,  kindly,  which  you  read  last  night? — I 
should  like  to  have  it  back  again,  because  I  want  to  refer  to  it. 

96.262.  Certainly  ;  is  this  the  document  you  read  last  night  ? — That  is  part  of  the 
matter  which  I  read  last  night. 

96.263.  I  will  ask  my  Lords  to  look  at  that.  I  do  not  see  any  reference  to  any  state¬ 
ment  made  by  me  at  any  time  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  did  not  say  I  examined  into  your  state¬ 
ment  last  night.  You  made  these  statements  perhaps  a  montli  or  two  months  ago.  I 
saw  them  reported  in  the  newspaper,  and  1  made  these  inquiries  with  reference  to 

them.  .  _  Tir  TT  • 

96.264.  Is  that  paper  prepared  by  you  ? — It  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

96.265.  AVhich  Mr.  Harrington  ?— Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

96.266.  When  was  it  prepared  ? — I  do  not  know. 

9(),267.  When  was  it  given  to  you  ? — I  saw  it  last  night. 
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96.268.  For  the  first  time  ? — For  the  first  time. 

96.269.  Have  you  any  other  document  with  you  now  upon  which  you  have  been 
forming  this  judgment  ? — Yes,  this  is  a  continuation. 

96.270.  Does  this  also  bear  upon  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  continuation. 

96*271.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  should  like  my  Lords  to  look  at  that.  Whose 
handwriting  is  that  ?— I  believe  Mr.  Harrington’s. 

96.272.  You  mean  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  ? — Yes. 

96.273.  Those  are  the  only  documents  you  had  before  you  last  night  ? — Then  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  with  Mr.  Harrington  also. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  should  like  those  to  be  printed  on  the  note,  if  your  Lord- 


ship  will  permit  it. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 


[They  were  as  follows  : — ] 


LAND  LEAGUE. 


D.  1.  Relief  Fund  : — 

Opened,  20th  December  1879.  Closed,  18th  February  1881. 
Lodged,  59,097L  3s.  9d.  Disbursed,  60,983L  14s.  Id. 


Expenses  Account  : — 


Closed,  29th  September  1880. 
Disbursed,  2,648Z.  9s.  Sd. 


Opened,  21st  October  1879. 


D.  4.  Account  No.  1. 


Opened,  4th  February  1881.  Closed,  28th  July  1881. 

Disbursed,  25,326L  2s.  Id. 


Account  No.  2. 

Opened,  4th  February  1881.  Closed,  28th  July  1881. 

Disbursed,  8,6801.  Os.  lOd, 


Opened  10th  October  1881.  Closed,  12th  November  1881. 

Disbursed,  6,5181.  10s.  6d. 


D.  2. 


Opened,  13th  October  1881.  Closed,  1st  September  1882. 


Disbursed,  33,6761.  9s.  9d. 

Total  amount  of  payments,  exclusive  of  relief  fund  and  expenses 
fund,  74,201  L  3s.  2d.  ^ 


GROUP  A. 


Receipts,  227,318Z.  3s.  4d. 
Payments,  227,324Z.  9s.  Id.,  viz. : — 

Organisation  Fund  : — 

Receipts,  101,174L  6s.  4d. 
Payments,  71,256L  19s.  4d. 

Relief  Fund: — 

Receipts,  65,120L  3s.  Id. 

Payments,  68,344L  14s.  fid. 
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Ladies’  Land  League; — 

Receipts,  G1,023L  13s.  ll(f. 
Payments,  76,171L  7s.  9J. 


J,  E.  Kenny  : — 

Receipts,  .  . 

Payments,  lOOZ. 


Thomas  Breen  : — 

Receipts, . 

Payments,  11,451L  7s.  Qd. 


Not  entered  in  books : — 

Land  League  expenditure  from  16tb  October  1879  to  4th  February 
1881.  (?) 

Ladies’  L.L.  expenditure  from  ‘May  1881  to  September  1882, 
76,171L  7s.  9d 

Expenditure  for  working  of  U.I. 

Mansion  House  Relief  Committee,  10,000L 
Account  of  self,  &c.  Hibernian  Bank,  3,873Z.  5s.  lOd. 

Receipts  by  L.L.  and  L.L.L.  of  moneys  received  from  Egan. 


96.274.  You  had  au  opportunity  of  discussing  this  with  Mr.  Harrington  last  night  ? 
—Yes. 

96.275.  For  the  first  time  ? — No,  I  have  discussed  it  frequently  with  him. 

96.276.  Had  this  question  of  Egan  having  taken  the  Land  League  books  away  ever 
been  mentioned  between  you  and  Mr.  Harrington  before  ? — Oh,  I  think  so. 

96.277.  It  had  ? — Yes. 

96.278.  How  long  ago  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

96.279.  But  weeks  or  months  ago  ? — I  should  think  not  months.  Certainly  weeks. 

96.280.  How  did  Mr.  Harrington  come  to  discuss  this  with  you  last  night  ?  Did  he 
come  to  see  you  ? — Well,  we  we  are  constantly  in  communication  with  each  other  at 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  way  which  is  familiar  to  you. 

96.281.  Had  you  made  any  appointment  with  him  with  reference  to  this  particular 
matter? — No . 

96.282.  How  did  he  come  to  bring  those  papers  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know  how  he 
came  to  bring  them  to  me.  He  showed  them  to  me. 

96.283.  You  had  given  him  no  instructions  to  prepare  them? — No. 

96.284.  You  will  observe  there  are  very  considerable  gaps  on  the  books,  which  are 
produced,  unaccounted  for  ? — There  is  a  gap  from  the  opening  of  the  Land  League 
on  the  16th  October  1879  to  the  4th  February  1881,  which  is  clearly  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  Mr.  Egan  left  for  Paris  he  took  the  books  of  the  Land  League  with  him. 

96.285.  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  are  in  error? — I  do  not  think  I  am. 

96.286.  Have  you  yourself  examined  the  books? — Yes,  I  have  examined  some  of 
them. 

96.287.  You  have  ? — Yes. 

96.288.  Is  that  paper  the  result  of  your  own  examination  ? — It  coincides  with  it. 

96.289.  Is  that  paper  the  result  of  your  own  examination,  or  is  prepared  by  !Mr. 
Harrington  entirely? — That  paper  is  not  the  result  of  my  examination,  but  the  result 
of  that  coincides  with  my  own  opinion  which  I  formed. 

96.290.  Did  you  make  any  note  of  the  result  of  your  own  examination  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

96.291.  When  did  you  examine  the  books  yourself? — I  think  I  saw  them  just  before 
tliey  were  produced  in  Court. 

96.292.  Did  you  then  observe  that  there  was  either  one  or  more  gaps,  moneys 
unaccounted  for  ? — No. 
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96  293  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  those  papers  concurred  with  the  result  ot 
vour’own  examination  ?— Well,  they  concur  in  this  way,  that,  of  course,  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  I  received  taken  together  showed  me  that  there  were  these  gaps. 

96  294  When  if  you  please,  did  you  yourself  examine  the  books  and  observe  that 
there  were  any  gaps?— Oh,  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  think  I  did  observe  that  there  were 
any  gaps  whL^ Impersonally  examined  the  books.  It  was  only  after  hearing  your 
questions  about  the  discrepancies  between  the  Dublin  accounts  that  my  attention 
was  turned  to  the  question,  and  I  made  inquiries,  and  I  ascertained  that  there  were 

^^?6^29?^*Now  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  appears  on  page  3525. 
Do  you  remember  the  letter  from  Mr.  Egan  to  yourself  of  the  14th  of  October  1882, 
first  giving  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  then  giving  round  figures  with  regard- to 

the  expenditure  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  that.  ,  j.-i  • 

96  296  “  Of  this  sum  about  50,000Z.,  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  this  moment, 

“  as’the  books  are  in  Dublin  ”?-Well,  he  would  refer  to  some  of  the  books  Some 

of  the  books  would  have  been  in  Dublin.  The  books  from  February  4th,  1881,  up  to 
that  date  would  have  been  in  Dublin.  He  would  have  had  other  books,  of  course. 

He  could  not  probably  have  made  an  accurate  i  n 

96,297.  Do  observe.  This  is  from  October  1879  to  14th  October  1882  . 

“  Since  I  undertook  the  position  in  October  1879  there  has  passed  through 
“  my  hands  in  all  a  sum  of  244,820^.,  made  up  as  follows . 


Relief  Fund  -  •  ' 

Land  League  Fund  to  3rd  February  1881 
Defence  Fund,  per  Land  League 

Do.  per  Freeman’s  Journal 
Received  since  my  arrival  in  Paris,  3rd  of  Feb- 
“  ruary  1881,  3,280,168  francs  at  25  25 
Amount  coupons  on  investments,  65,196  francs 

“  at  25'25  -  -  ■  ■  ■ 

Profit  realised  on  sale  of  91,000  dollars  U.S. 
Four  per  cent.  Bonds 


•  I 


£ 
59,178 
30,825 
6,563 
14,514 


s. 

14 

0 

8 

0 


d. 

3 

7 

5 

0 


129,907  0  0 
2,582  0  0 
1,250  0  0 


“  Of  this  sum  about  50,000/.  (I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  this  moment, 
as  the  books  are  in  Dublin).” 


Will  you  allow  me  to  read  that  letter?  in  /r,  i  j  j\ 

96  29^  I  am  reading  it  to  you  ?— I  would  rather  read  it  myself.  [It  was  handed.) 
96!299.  Tell  me  what  page  is  that,  kindly  ? — Of  course  this  rrfers,  as  I  thought  it 
would  refer,  to  the  Relief  Fund,  the  books  of  which  were  left  in  Dublin,  and  which  he 
never  took  to  Paris,  and  which  I  never  claimed  he  had  taken  to  Paris. 

96.300.  Those  alone?— And  which  you  have  seen,  I  think. 

96.301.  That  is  your  answer,  is  it? — Yes  ;  it  adds 

“  Of  this  sum  about  50,000/.  (I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  this  moment, 
“  as  the  books  are  in  Dublin)  was  distributed  in  the  relief  of  distress,  in  1879  and 
“.1880.” 

96.302.  Will  you  read  on,  please  ?  You  have  ’got  my  copy  ? 

“  as  per  accounts  already  published.” 

96.303.  Go  on,  kindly  ? 

“  over  15,000/.  was  spent  on  the  State  trials  of  December  1880  and  January 
“  1881.”  ’ 

96.304.  Yes,  go  on.  You  see  that  is  a  round  sum  again  respecting  that? — I  think 
that  probably  Mr.  Egan  would  not  have  taken  the  account  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
State  trial  with  him  to  Paris,  because  it  would  have  had  no  possible  connexion  with 
the  work  of  the  Land  League.  It  would  have  been  entirely  unnecessary  for  him  to 

take  that. 
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9G,305.  Will  you  read  on  the  next  sentence  ? 

“  Nearly  148,000Z.  has  been  expended  through  the  gerueral  Land  League  and  the 
“  Ladies’  Land  League  in  support  of  evicted  tenants.” 

96.306.  I  think  that  is  a  round  sum  again,  is  not  it  ? 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{The  Witness.) 

“  providing  wooden  houses,  law  costs,  sheriff  sales,  defence  against  ejectments, 
“  various  local  law  proceedings,  and  upon  the  general  expenses  of  organisations ; 
“  and  I  have  now  on  hand  the  balance  of  31,900Z.  to  turn  over  to  whoever  shall 
“  be  duly  authorised  to  take  charge  of  it.” 

There  is  the  balance  you  wanted  just  now. 

96.307.  {The  Attorney- General.)  There  are  three  items,  5O,OO0Z.,  148,000Z.,  and 
31,900Z.  balance,  all  in  round  figures.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  books  had  gone  with 
Egan  except  the  Relief  Fund  book  ? — I  have  stated  over  and  over  again  that  in  my 
belief  the  books  for  the  period  commencing  16th  October  1879  and  ending  early  in 
February  1881  went  with  Mr.  Egan  to  Paris — the  books  of  the  Land  League. 

96.308.  You  may  have  stated  it  over  and  over  again,  and  I,  of  course,  must  apologise 
to  you  for  pressing  you ;  but  it  is  not  until  to-day  that  you  have  made  that  statement  ? 
— Quite  so. 

96.309.  And  I  am  only  anxious  to  understand  exactly  the  information  upon  which 
you  formed  that  conclusion.  Had  you  that  letter  in  your  mind  when  you  made  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Egan  had  taken  the  books  to  Paris  f — No,  I  had  not  indeed. 

96.310.  {The  President.)  I  wish  to  follow  your  answer,  Mr.  Parnell.  You  said  that, 
looking  at  this  letter,  you  see  that  as  you  expected  it  related  to  the  Relief  Fund  only  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord. 

96.311.  I  want  to  understand  you.  You  observe  that  is  part  of  the  244,820Z.  It  is 
put  at  59,000Z.  odd.  Then  it  goes  on  with  several  other  things  :  “  Land  League  Fund 
to  3rd  February  1881  ”  ;  “  Defence  Fund,  per  Land  League  ”  ;  “  Defence  Fund,  per 
‘Freeman’s  Journal’”;  “Received  since  my  arrival  in  Paris,  3rd  of  February  1881, 
129,907Z.”  Those  do  not  relate  to  the  Relief  Fund  ? — Certainly  not;  but  my  reference 
to  that  50,000Z.  was  in  answer  to  the  Attorney- General’s  suggestion  that  my  statement 
that  Mr.  Egan  had  taken  the  Land  League  books  with  him  to  Paris  could  not  be  true 
since  he  said  here  that  the  books  are  in  Dublin  ;  these  books  being  clearly  the  books 
referring  to  the  50,000Z.  which  was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Land  League  Fund, 
and  which  books  have  been  given  to  your  Lordship. 

96.312.  {The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  your  explanation? — Yes,  certainly. 

96.313.  Well,  we  shall  have  to  put  before  my  Lord  what  the  books  really  show — I 
understand  you  yourself  have  not  examined  the  books — so  as  to  be  able  to  state  with 
accuracy  yourself  what  they  contain? — No,  I  Jiave  not.  I  saw  them  just  before  they 
were  produced  and  I  understood  then  that  they  were  the  books  for  the  whole  period. 

96.314.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  statement  that  that  reference  refers  to  the  Relief  Fund 
books  only  ? — Clearly. 

96.315.  You  think  so? — The  reference  to  the  50,0(X)Z.  clearly.  It  was  50,C)(X)Z.  for 
the  relief  of  distress.  It  states  so  in  the  letter. 

96.316.  That  is  your  view  ? — Well,  it  is  the  only  view  that  can  possibly  be  taken 
of  it. 

96.317.  {The  President.)  What  do  you  say  ? — That  the  books  referred  to  in  the 
letter  as  being  in  Dublin  referred  to  the  books  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
Relief  Fund,  which  are  not  the  books  to  which  I  refer,  the  Land  Leogue  books  which 
were  taken  to  Peris. 

96.318.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  other  matters  in 
this  letter.  “  Nearly  148,000Z.  has  been  expended  through  the  general  Land  League 
“  and  the  Ladies’  Land  League  in  support  of  evicted  tenants.”  Had  Mr.  Egan  got 
those  books  with  him  too  ? — No,  but  he  must  have  received  information  from  the  people 
who  were  keeping  those  books,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  draw  up  that  balance. 

96:319.  He  has  given  one  round  sum  and  srid,  “  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  this 
“  moment,  as  the  books  are  in  Dublin,”  and  then  he  goes  on  to  quote  other  round 
sums,  148,000Z.  and  15,000Z.  Is  your  suggestion  that  Mr.  Egan  had  got  books  which 
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would  enable  him  to  give  precise  sums  for  the  general  Land  League  and  the  Ladies 
Land  League,  apart  from  the  relief  fund  ?— No,  I  think  not.  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  had  not  the  books  in  his  own  possession  at  any  time  over  the  whole  period,  and 
that  he  drew  that  balance  partly  from  the  books  in  his  possession  and  partly  from 
information  received  from  Dublin,  from  the  persons  in  whose  charges  the  other  books 
were. 

96.320.  This  is  not  a  balance;  it  is  148,000h  That  is  money  expended?— I  say  he 
drew  the  balance  sheet. 

96.321.  No,  this  is  not  a  balance  at  all  ? — It  is  a  balance  sheet. 

96.322.  I  do  not  agree,  but  still  I  am  taking  your  answer  ? — He  sent  me  a  balance 
sheet,  which  was  published  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers,  and  this  letter  gives  some 
of  the  items  in  that  balance  sheet,  and  he  refers  plainly  to  the  balance  sheet  in  that 
letter. 

{TJie  President.)  “  As  per  accounts  already  published  ”  would  appear  to  relate  to  the 
relief  of  distress.  He  does  not  say  that  with  regard  to  the  other  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  No. 

{The  Witness.)  At  the  same  time  was  published  the  balance  sheet  which  he  sent 
accompanying  that  letter. 

96.323.  {The  President.)  It  would  be  useful  if  we  had  that  balance  sheet  ? — It  must 
be  in  the  newspapers,  because  I  gave  it  to  all  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  They  never 
gave  it  back  to  me — the  original  document.  I  handed  it  to  one  of  the  reporters  at  the 
press  table,  and  he  whisked  it  off,  and  I  never  saw  it  again,  but  it  was  published  in  all 
the  newspapers. 

96.324.  {The  Attorney -General.)  “  I  have  now  on  hands  the  balance  of  31,900Z.  to 
‘‘  turn  over  to  whoever  shall  be  duly  authorised  to  take  charge  of  it.  You  notice 
that  31,900Z.  ? — Yes. 

96.325.  Is  it  your  idea  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Egan  had  got  in  his  possession  some 
original  Land  League  books?— Yes,  undoubtedly.  He  had  in  his  possession  the  books 
covering  that  period. 

96.326.  That  you  are  sure  of  ? — I  am  absolutely  certain. 

96.327.  Absolutely  certain  now  ? — Yes. 

96.328.  It  has  now  developed  from  belief  into  alisolute  certainty  ? — I  cannot  account 
for  the  matter  in  any  other  way. 

96.329.  But  do  just  observe,  you  had  the  belief  for  months.  You  formed  the  definite 
conclusion  or  opinion  that  he  may  have  taken  some  of  tnem  away  ?  I  had  the  belief 
he  had  some  of  the  books.  I  have  always  had  that  belief.  In  fact,  originally,  when 
we  commenced  to  look  for  these  books,  I  thought  he  had  them  all,  and  I  was  very 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  there  were  some  of  them  in  this  country. 

96.330.  You  thought  that  he  had  them  all  and  yet  you  took  no  step  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Egan  respecting  them  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

96.331.  Why  not? — I  was  not  in  communication  with  Mr.  Egan.  Mr.  Egan  chose 
another  channel  of  communication  with  regard  to  the  forged  letters  and  I  did  not 
communicate  with  him. 

96.332.  You  never  told  anybody  of  this  opinion  till  last  night  ?— I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  I  mentioned  the  opinion  to  the  people  I  consulted  about  the  j3ooks,  whether 
they  could  be  in  America,  and  whether  they  were  like  to  be  in  Mr.  Egan  s  possession  or 
in  whose. 

96.333.  Just  let  me  understand  this.  Proceeding  to  inquire  about  these  books, 
thinking  that  you  might  find  out  where  they  were,  you  never  communicated  with  to  Mr. 
Lewis  you  thought  Mr.  Egan  had  them  ?— No  ;  well,  I  should  not  have  regarded  Mr. 
Lewis  exactly  as  an  expert  in  Irish  politics. 

96.334.  What  has  an  expert  in  Irish  politics  to  do  with  my  question  ? — It  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  your  question. 

96.335.  Then  I  understand  your  reason  for  not  asking  Mr.  Lewis  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Egan,  you  believing  all  the  time  he  had  these  books,  was  that  Mr.  Lewis  was 
not  an  expert  in  Irish  politics  ? — I  thought  it  very  possible  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Egan 
did  have  these  books. 

96.336.  Thought  it  all  the  time  ?— Yes,  I  thought  so.  Mr.  Egan  was  always  very 
anxious  to  keep  possession  of  any  books  and  documents  in  which  he  was  interested, 
as  was  evident  by  the  careful  way  in  which  he  kept  the  copies  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Pigott,  and  copies  of  my  letters  toMr.  Pigott. 
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96,337.  Just  listen.  The  only  reason  you  had  for  not  communicating  ^  with 
Mr-  Lewis  was  that  he  was  not  an  expert  in  Irish  politics  ? — Quite  so.  I  did  not 
think  Mr.  Lewis  would  be  able  to  help  particularly  about  getting  the  books,  if 


at  all. 

96.338.  Why  did  you  not  write  yourself? — Write  myself  ? 

96.339.  Yes  ? — Oh,  I  never  write  to  anybody. 

96.340.  That  is  your  reason,  is  it? — Well,  it  is  a  very  good  reason. 

96.341.  Is  that  your  reason  ? — It  is  not  my  reason.  I  have  already  told  you  that  I 
have  not  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Egan  with  regard  to  this  case  from  the 
commencement,  and  that  any  communication  that  has  taken  place  between  us  upon 
the  matter  has  been  an  indirect  communication  through  Mr.  Labouchere. 

96.342.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  reason  for 
not  communicating  with  Mr.  Egan  yourself  was  that  you  never  write  to  anybody  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  particular  reason  for  not  communicating  with  him,  but 
certainly  that  would  be  a  reason. 

96.343.  Why  did  you  not  communicate  with  Mr.  Labouchere? — Well,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  enlist  Mr.  Labouchere  in  a  hunt  for  the  books ;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  helped  me  in  the  matter.  His  view  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion  has  always  been  that  it  should  have  been  cut  short  at  the  disclosure  of  the  letters, 
and  I  really  do  not  think  he  would  have  helped  me  at  all  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  case. 

96.344.  Very  well,  I  take  your  answers.  Now,  I  wish  to  know  who  was  responsible 
in  the  years  1880  and  1881  for  the  employment  of  solicitors  to  defend  prisoners? — I  do 
not  know  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  was  responsible. 

96.345.  Who,  of  the  members  connected  with  the  Land  League,  either  members  of 
Parliament  or  officials,  would  have  the  responsibility  of  saying  this  case  shall  be  taken 
up,  and  that  case  shall  not  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  at  all.  vVhen  I  went  over  to  Dublin, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Laud  Act,  I  found  everybody  responsible  for  everything,  and 
nobody  responsible  for  anything  in  the  office. 

96.346.  That  is  your  answer  ?  Have  your  yourself  since  this  Commission  has  begun 
communicated  with  any  of  the  solicitors  as  to  the  amounts  they  have  received  in 
respect  of  the  defence  of  prisoners  ? — No,  I  have  not  indeed. 

96.347.  As  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  employed  ?— No,  certainly 


96.348.  As  to  the  class  of  case  they  took  up  ? — Certainly  not.  As  soon  as  I  found 
the  practice  had  grown  up  I  did  my  best  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

96.349.  What? — I  say  as  soon  as  I  found  the  practice  of  defending  prisoners  had 
^rown  up  I  did  my  best  to  discourage  it  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

”  96,350.  When? — Towards  the  end  of  1881,  the  year  in  which  the  Land  Act  was 


96.351.  Towards  the  end  of  1881.  What  do  you  mean  by  towards  the  end  of  1881  ? 
— Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1881. 

96.352.  What  do  you  mean  by  towards  the  end  ?  Do  you  mean  when  you  were  in 
Kilmainham  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  when  I  reorganised  the  office. 

96.353.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  put  a  stop  to  it  in  August  1881  ? — No,  I 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  said  I  was  taking  steps  to  discourage  it.  I  formed  the 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  discouraged.  I  found  it  was  going  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  I  formed  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  I  communicated 
my  views  to  those  in  authority. 

96.354.  To  whom  did  you  communicate  your  views,  please  ? — I  should  think  I 
communicated  my  views  to  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

96.355. '  Anybody  else  ? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

96.356.  Was  any  record  kept  of  these  views  ? — I  should  think  not,  no. 

96.357.  You  did  not  put  them  in  writing? — No. 

96.358.  Was  that  for  any  reason  of  objecting  to  put  them  in  writing? — Not  at  all. 
I  very  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  if'  I  can  give  a  verbal  message.  I  do 
not  think  many  of  my  views  would  ever  be  communicated  about  anything  if  they  had 
to  depend  upon  being  written  in  letters. 

96.359.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  practice  of  defending  prisoners  for  all 
kinds  of  offences  did  not  prevail  for  years  afterwards  with  the  National  League  and 
during  the  time  that  you  were  acting  in  active  concert  with  the  National  League  ? — 
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Not  with  the  National  League  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  certainly  not.  I  have  told  you 
that  I  defended  some  prisoners  myself,  and  paid  for  the  defence  of  some  prisoners 
myself,  as  remanets  from  the  Ladies’  Land  League ;  but  it  was  a  practice  which  I 
discouraged  as  soon  as  I  found  it  was  in  existence  to  any  extent. 

96.360.  When  in  August  1881  you  did  your  best  to  discourage  it,  who  did  you  find 
or  did  you  find  that  anybody  had  been  taking  it  up  and  authorising  it  ? — I  found  that 
everything  was  in  a  state  of  disorganisation  in  the  oflSce,  and  that  there  was  no  control, 
and  that  grants  were  made,  and  expenditure  incurred,  and  liabilities  incurred  with 
regard  to  every  conceivable  matter  without  any  central  supervision  or  authority  what¬ 
ever,  and  that  any  clerk  in  the  office  apparently  could  get  a  grant  for  any  purpose,  so  I 
thought  it  high  time  to  make  an  alteration  and  put  the  office  under  proper  supervision. 

96.361.  Have  you  got  there  the  cheque  book  as  to  which  I  asked  you  some  questions 
when  you  were  last  under  examination  which  was  postponed  for  the  present  purpose  ? 
— What  cheque  book  ? 

96.362.  The  cheque  book  whh  the  counterfoil  stumps  in  it? — This  cross-examination 
was  not  postponed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  produce  a  cheque  book ;  it  was 
postponed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  examine  the  counterfoils. 

96.363.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  have  the  cheque  book :  that  is  my  question. 
Have  you  the  counterfoils  ? — The  counterfoils  have  been  handed  to  you  and  their 
Lordships  months  ago. 

96.364.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Then  will  you  please  hand  them  to  Mr.  Parnell? — 
As  to  any  cheque  book  belonging  to  the  counterfoils,  of  course,  the  counterfoils  are  the 
only  portion  of  the  cheque  book  I  could  have.  I  told  you  in  my  last  examination  that 
I  never  had  the  cheques. 

96.365.  I  take  it  from  you  with  reference  to  the  return  of  Land  League  cheques  you 
know  nothing  about  them  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  financial 
business  of  the  Land  League  except  m  a  general  way,  at  these  periods  when  I  went 
over  to  Ireland  for  some  definite  purpose. 

96.366.  Before  I  take  you  through  some  of  these  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  Who  was 
responsible,  if  anybody,  for  selecting  who  should  receive  payments  ? —  When  ? 

96.367.  At  any  time,  in  prison,  for  instance  ? — The  Ladies’  Land  League  would  be 
responsible  then. 

96  368.  I  am  speaking  of  the  year  1881.  That  is  the  period  I  am  coming  to? — 
Which  part  of  the  year  1881  ? 

96.369.  I  am  speaking  of  the  month  of  August  1882.  Who  was  responsible  for 
deciding  who  should  receive  contributions  either  in  the  way  of  sustenance  or  expense 
for  defence,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — Oh,  the  ladies  were.  Of  course,  these  matters 
were  nominally  brought  before  me,  and  I  wrote  the  cheques,  having  previously  come  to 
an  understanding  with  them  as  to  the  general  nature  and  extent  of  their  liabilities. 

96.370.  But  I  am  referring  to  current  payments  ? — Do  you  mean  the  payments  on 
those  blocks  ? 

96.371.  Yes,  I  do:  the  current  payments  in  August  1882.  Who  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  selecting  who  were  the  persons  to  receive  payments,  and  who  were  not  to 
receive  them  ? — They  would  be  brought  before  me  by  some  member  of  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League. 

96.372.  Where  was  the  Ladies’  Land  League  then  carrying  on  this  business? — It 
was  practically  speaking  dissolved  at  that  time,  because  the  payments  were  all  being 
made  by  me,  and  they  only  retained  some  of  their  clerks  at  the  office  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  business  of  providing  these  payments  for  the  suspects  and  other 
liabilities  which  they  had  previously  incurred. 

96.373.  I  do  not  understand  your  two  answers  ? — But  so  far  as  I  know  there  were 
no  fresh  liabilities  incurred  after  that  date. 

{The  President.)  I  think  Mr.  Parnell’s  answer  contains  the  answer  to  your  question, 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  it.  He  says  they  retained  some  clerks  at  the 
office. 

96.374.  {The  Attorney-General.)  At  what  office? — At  the  office  in  Upper  O’Connell 
Street. 

96.375.  Is  that  the  same  office  as  the  Ladies’  Land  League  had  ? — It  was  upstairs. 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  did  not  take  possession  of  the  Land  League,  offices  after  we 
■were  turned  out  by  the  Government. 
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96.376.  May  I  take  it  that  the  management  of  the  affairs  at  that  time  was  in  the 
hands  of  some  clerks  whom  the  Ladies’  Land  League  had  retained  ? — Yes,  they  retained 
them  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  enabling  these  necessary  payments  to  be  made ;  they 
had  the  names  of  all  these  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  weekly  and 
fortnightly  payments;  they  had  the  names  of  the  evicted  tenants,  and  the  names  of 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  money  entered  in  their  books ;  and  they  had 
also  retained  some  for  the  defence  of  prisoners,  and  the  clerks  were  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  these  matters  before  me. 

96.377.  My  question  to  you  is,  who  was  the  person  who  was  responsible  for  selecting 
the  particular  name  to  receive  a  payment  ? — The  names  would  be  taken,  no  particular 
names  were  selected  to  receive  the  payment  for  sustentation,  for  diet  while  in  prison, 
because  all  the  suspects  were  equally  entitled  without  any  distinction  whatever. 

96.378.  That  is  your  recollection  ? — All  the  suspects,  certainly,  and  the  fund  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Government ;  the  collection  of  the  fund  was  permitted  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  for  that  purpose,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Forster  was  exercising 
the  most  arbitrary  powers  for  the  suppression  of  public  meetings. 

96.379.  {The  President.)  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — This  has  to  do  with  it, 
my  Lord. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  felt  that  Mr.  Parnell  not  being  represented  by 
Counsel  that  I  ought  not  to  interpose,  otherwise  I  should  venture  to  suggest  that 
many  of  his  answers  are  not  relevant  to  the  questions. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  You  may  suggest  what  you  please,  but  this  answer  is  entirely  relevant, 
and  I  submit  to  their  Lordships  that  I  am  entitled  to  give  it. 

{The  President.)  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  material,  so  far  as  your  view  of  Mr. 
Forster’s  conduct  goes. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  My  opinion  of  Mr.  Forster’s  conduct  may  not  be  material,  but  this 
fund  was  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  of  which  Mr.  Forster  was  the 
head,  in  Ireland,  and  these  meetings  for  the  collection  of  funds  were  permitted 
throughout  Ireland  when  no  other  meetings  were  permitted.  The  cheques  were  sent 
by  the  Ladies’  Land  League  to  the  governors  of  various  prisons  throughout  the  country, 
and  they  were  distributed  to  the  suspects  by  the  warders  of  those  prisons. 

96.380.  {The  Attorney-General.)  To  come  back  to  the  point;  I  desire  to  know 
whether  you  can  tell  me  the  name  of  the  person  who  prepared  the  list  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  receive  payment? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  names,  certainly  not,  some  clerks 
belonging  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League. 

96.381.  But  you  cannot  tell  me  who? — I  have  not  the  slightest  notion, 

96.382.  You  told  me  there  were  two  or  three  left,  were  they  ladies  or  men  ? — They 
were  ladies. 

96.383.  You  cannot  recollect  who  the  ladies  were  who  were  working  there  in 
August  1882  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  who  the  clerks  were  who  brought  these  payments 
before  me  at  all. 

96.384.  Kindly  look  at  your  counterfoil  cheque  book,  and  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
whether  it  is  your  own  handwriting  ? — jSTc,  very  little  of  it. 

96.385.  In  whose  handwriting  is  it? — I  cannot  tell  you  at  all. 

96.386.  But  look? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  If  I  were  to  look  for  24  hours  I  could 
not  identify  a  handwriting  which  I  have  no  recollection  of. 

96.387.  Would  you  just  glance  your  eye  through  the  counterfoils  in  this  book? — 
Certainly. 

96.388.  And  tell  me  whether  you  recognise  any  of  the  handwriting  on  the  counter¬ 
foils  of  the  person  who  made  out  those  cheques  ? — I  recognise  my  own  handwriting 
and  Mr.  Henry  Campbell’s. 

96.389.  Will  you  fold  those  in  half  which  are  yours  and  Mr.  Henry  Campbell’s  ? — 
They  are  mixed  up. 

96.390.  Just  fold  them  kindly  ? — I  see  the  others  are  in  different  handwi’itings, 
ladies  some,  and  there  are  some  others,  whose  they  are  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

96.391.  Are  any  of  them  in  Miss  ParneU’s  handwriting? — I  think  not. 

96.392.  Or  Miss  Stritch’s? — I  think  not. 

96.393.  Do  you  know  Miss  Stritch’s  handwriting  ? — I  know  my  sister’s  ;  I  do  not 
know  Miss  Stritch’s. 

96.394.  Will  you  simply  fold  them  as  you  come  to  them,  in  one  half  ? — It  will  take 
some  time. 
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96,395.  It  will  not  take  very  long,  fold  them  in  half,  yonrs  and  Mr.  Campbell’s  ? — I 
should  think  you  ought  to  know  my  own  handwriting  by  this  time  pretty  well,  and 
Mr.  Campbell’s  too  ;  there  are  very  few  in  my  handwriting,  not  more  than  half-a- 


dozen.  , 

96,896.  Are  the  others  Mr.  Campbell’s  ?— No,  there  are  one  or  two  in  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s. 

96.397.  Will  you  kindly  fold  down  those  two  ? — I  am.  I  am  trying  to  get  to  them. 
The  great  majority  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  ladies.  I  cannot  find  any  in  my 
sister’s  handwriting  so  far.  These  seem  to  be  all  that  I  can  find  of  my  own  or 
Mr.  Campbell’s.  There  is  one  in  the  beginning. 

96.398.  I  rather  gather  from  what  you  have  said,  going  through  them,  that  you  have 
not  in  your  eye  recognised  any  of  the  ladies’  handwriting  ? — No. 

96.399.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  there  was  published  every  month,  under  the 
statute,  in  the  “  Dublin  Gazette,”  a  list  of  the  persons  who  were  imprisoned  under  the 
Act  as  suspects  with  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment  ? — I  suppose  so  at  the  date  of  the 
publication  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  I 
take  it  that  that  would  be  so. 

96.400.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this :  I  want  to  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  have  got 
information,  so  that  you  will  have  full  opportunity  of  dealing  with  it  in  any  way  you 
can  or  wish  to ;  as  well  as  we  can  gather  from  this  book  produced  only  certain  of  the 
suspects  received  money,  not  all  ? — No,  that  is  not  so. 

96.401.  I  must  ask  you,  have  you  any  account  or  statement,  or  counterfoil  cheque 
book,  or  anything  which  will  enable  us  to  see  whether  you  are  correct  in  saying  that 
all  the  suspects  in  this  particular  month  received  payments  ?— I  have  said  I  have  no 
account  except  those  contained  in  the  counterfoils  ;  but  I  think  it  is  possible,  now  you 
remind  me  of  it,  that  some  of  the  suspects  may  have  had  their  grant  sent  to  their 


families  instead  of  to  themselves. 

96.402.  That  is  not  the  point  that  I  was  upon.  What  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
is  that  there  are  a  series  of  cheques  made  out  as  of  the  31st  of  August  1882  for  a 
number  of  the  suspects ;  you  had  fetter  look  at  them,  if  you  please  ;  31st  August  1882 
you  will  find  a  series  of  names,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
consecutive  cheques,  written,  and  apparently  the  counterfoils  are  in  the  same  hand¬ 
writing,  and  I  presume  the  cfeques  were  submitted  to  you  for  signature  ? — Yes. 

96.403.  That  was  the  purpose,  was  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

96.404.  Your  answer  to  me  a  few  moments  ago  was  that  the  cheques  might  have 
been  sent  to  the  families,  and  not  sent  direct  to  the  prisoners  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

96.405.  Taking  that  as  the  31st  of  August  1882,  and  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  consecutive  cheques  and  occur  in  one .  cheque  book,  do  you  suggest 
that  there  are  other  cheque  books  in  which  the  payments  to  other  people  who  received 
money  on  that  day  would  be  found  ?■ — I  do  not  suggest  it  all. 

96  406.  How  do  you  account  for  the  picking  out  cf  certain  of  the  suspects  to  receive 
allowances  on  the  31st  of  August  1882  ? — From  a  particular  prison,  do  you  mean  ? 

96,407.  Kilmainham,  for  instance  ? — That  certain  suspects  on  the  31st  of  August 
1882  received  their  allowance,  and  certain  others  in  Kilmainham  did  not  ?  It  may  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way  that  these  suspects  were  arrested  at  different  dates,  and 
their  fare  allowance  would  date  from  the  date  of  their  arrest,  and  would  not  become 
due  at  the  same  moment. 

96  408.  I  am  putting  persons  who  had  been  in  from  two  to  three  months,  which  is 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  I  tell  you,  I  will  examine  it  for 
myself,  and  examine  it  for  my  Lords  afterwards,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  very 
first,  William  Kennedy,  in  Kilmainham.  On  the  first  cheque  I  think  you  will  find  it  ? 
Edward  Barrett  is  the  first. 

96.409.  But  the  first  one  in  the  ladies’  handwriting  ? — The  31st  of  August,  “  Edward 
“  Barrett,  released  suspect,  weekly  allowance,  IZ.” 

96.410.  He  was  not  in  Kilmainham.  Look  at  Kilmainham,  please  ? — What  is  the 
numfer  of  the  cheque,  please?  The  first  in  Kilmainham  appears  to  be  “Peter 
“  Broderick,  ex-suspect,  Lougrea,  allowance  due  in  Kilmainham,  11.  5s.  8cZ.” 

96.411.  27,532.  Just  look  at  that  cheque  ? — Yes. 

96412.  That  is  21.,  is  it  not? — Yes,  for  allowance  to  W.  Kennedy,  “sent  to 

W.  Kennedy,  Kilmainhapi,  for  allowance  due  27th  August,  for  a  fortnight,  2Z.” 
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96.413.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  crime  in  respect  of  which,  according  to  the 
published  return,  that  is  to  say,  the  return  published  in  June,  William  Kennedy  was 
suspected  of  ;  kindly  listen  to  me,  from  the  return,  he  was ; — 

“  Reasonably  suspected  of  having  since  the  30th  of  September  1880  been 
“  guilty  as  principal  of  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  that  is  to  say,  shooting  at  with 
“  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,  committed  in  a  proscribed  district,  and  being 
“  an  act  of  violence,  and  tending  to  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
“  order.” 

You  see  he  is  charged  with  being  the  principal  to  an  act  of  shooting  ? — Yes,  but  if  he 
was  charged  with  being  a  principal  in  murder  he  would  have  been  perfectly  entitled 
to  receive  his  allowance  from  the  Sustentation  Fund,  and  the  cheque  would  have  been 
handed  to  him  by  the  governor  of  the  prison  in  the  usual  way. 

96.414.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  cheque  would  be  handed  by  the  governor, 
or  not;  I  am  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  selections  made? — There  were  no  selec¬ 
tions  made  at  all. 

c»6,415.  Wha;t  I  tell  you  is,  that  in  examining  this  cheque  book  a  certain  number  of 
the  persons  in  Kdmainham  are  picked  out  for  having  their  allowance,  and  some  are 
left  out  ? — I  do  not  find  that  by  examining  this  book  at  all. 

96.416.  You  do  not  expect  to  find  it  there,  because  that  only  gives  you  those  in 
respect  of  which  the  allowances  were  made.  John  Kavanagh  was  in  Kilmainham  ? — 
Yes,  there  were  a  large  number  of  prisoners  there. 

96.417.  I  read,  John  Kavanagh,  the  same  thing,  shooting  at  and  wounding  with 
intent  to  kill,  as  accessory ;  receives  no  allowance  ? — What  is  the  date  ? 

96.418.  The  date  is  June  and  July  1882  ? — You  are  reading  from  the  Government 

returns? 

96.419.  I  am  reading  from  the  three  Government  returns  ? — Of  course,  I  cannot  tell 
you  at  all.  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  men,  or  what  they  wei-e  in  for,  and 
if  I  had  it  made  no  difierence,  because  I  was  bound  under  the  terms  under  which  the 
fund  was  collected  to  distribute  it  equally  to  everybody  who  was  arrested  in  Ireland 
without  trial. 

96.420.  I  will  take  your  answer,  but,  of  course,  I  must  put  this  to  you  m  order  to 
get  information.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  considerable  number  of  those  charged  with 
the  same  ofifence  ;  rhat  is  to  say,  murder,  or  being  accessory  to  murder  ;  that  they  do 
not  receive  the  allowance,  whereas  a  number,  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your  attention 
directly,  did.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  to  explain  to  my  Lords  is  this,  who  was  the 
person  responsible  for  the  selection';  whether  the  persons  charged  with  murder  should 
get  the  allowances  or  not? — There  was  no  such  responsibility.  Everybody  arrested 
under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  equally  were  allowed  the  allowance,  no  matter  what  Mr. 
Forster  reasonably  suspected  him  of.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  prisoners  may 
have  said,  “  Well,  we  are  not  Land  Leaguers  and  we  will  not  take  the  Land  League 
money.”  I  believe  that  did  happen  with  regard  to  some  of  the  Phoenix  Park  men. 

96.421.  I  really  must  ask  you  to  answer  the  question.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  to  the 

best  of  your  belief,  the  money  was  only  paid  to  Land  Leaguers  who  were  arrested  on 
suspicion? — No,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  there  was  no  distinction  whatever  made. 
Anybody  arrested  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspicion  Act  could  receive  money  out 
of  that  fund.  At  first  it  was  15s.  a  week ;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  1/.  a  vveok.  1 
received  my  15s.  a  week  in  common  with  everybody  else  in  Kilmainham,  and  when 
it  was  raised  to  IZ.,  I  received  my  pound  in  common  with  everybody  else  in  Kil¬ 
mainham.  , 

96.422.  Is  that  your  view  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  criminal  arrested  upon  a  cnarge 

of  murder,  offered  the  sustentation  money,  may  have  said,  l  am  not  a  Land  Leaguer, 
“  and  therefore  I  will  not  take  it  ”  ? — I  have  heard,  and  seen  it  in  the  newspapers,  that 
some  of  the  Phoenix  Park  men  did  so  ;  they  were  not  Land  Leaguers,  and  therefore 
they  would  not  take  this  money. 

96.423.  Really,  I  should  wish  to  know  what  paper  you  saw  that  in  ? — I  think  I  saw 
it  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  years  and  years  ago. 

96.424.  Can  you  give  me  a  reference  to  it  ? — Indeed  I  could  not. 

96.425.  That  would  indicate  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  some  persons  that  the  fund 
was  connected  with  the  Land  League  ? — I  should  suppose  so. 
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96.426.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  have  the  sustentation  if  it  was  a 
general  allowance  for  the  benefit  of  everyone  suspected  ? — I  have  already  told  you  that 
there  was  no  distinction  made. 

96.427.  I  hope  these  clerks  and  ladies  are  not  all  dead ;  some  of  them  are  alive,  I 
trust  ? — 1  should  hope  they  are  all  alive. 

96.428.  Nearly  all  of  them  ? — I  hope  so. 

96.429.  There  is  somebody  who  could  give  us  the  information  of  how  these 
selections  were  made  ? — I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  selection  made.  I  believe  the 
selection  is  entirely  in  your  imagination.  I  never  heard  of  any  selection.  I  never 
heard  of  anyone  speaking  of  such  a  thing. 

96.430.  I  want  to  know  how  has  this  reduction  of  numbers  occurred ;  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  table  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  who 
were  in  Kilmainham  on  some  sort  of  charges,  receiving  the  allowance  ? — Give  me  the 
names,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  supply  any  information. 

96.431.  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  take  them  down ;  it  will  appear  upon  the  note. 

I  am  dealing  with  persons  who  were  there  at  the  same  time  that  these  cheques  were 
given.  William  Kennedy  did  receive  it ;  John  Kavanagh  did  not. 

96.432.  What  was  John  Kavanagh  in  for? — John  Kavanagh  was  in  for  being — 

“  Reasonably  suspected  of  having,  since  the  30th  of  October  1880,  been 
“  guilty  as  an  accessory  of  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  that  is  to  say,  shooting  at 
“  and  wounding  with  intent  to  murder,  committed  in  a  proscribed  district,  and 
“  being  an  act  of  violence,  and  tending  to  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  law 
“  and  order.” 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  this  cheque  book,  the  ladies,  whenever  they  filled  it  up, 
picked  out  Kennedy’s  name,  and  left  out  John  Kavanagh  ? — They  paid  Kennedy,  and 
did  not  give  anything  to  Kavanagh  ? 

96.433.  Exactly  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  Kavanagh’s  name  appears  in  some  other 
portion  of  the  cheque  book. 

96.434.  You  must  assume  that  it  did  not  ? — Then  I  should  imagine  that  the 
explanation  of  the  case  of  Kavanagh  is  that  he  asked  that  some- lump  grant  should  be 
made  to  his  family,  and  that  it  was  made  ;  instead  of  receiving  this  ll.  a  week  he  went 
on  prison  fare,  which  was  pretty  good,  very  good. 

96.435.  They  were  not  treated  as  convicts,  of  course  ? — No  ;  we  were  very  well 
treated  indeed,  very  well  treated.  He  went  on  prison  fare  ;  I  know  that  numbers  of 
these  men  did,  and  got  a  lump  grant  for  their  families  instead,  and  remained  on  prison 
fare. 

96.436.  Where  would  those  grants  appear  ? — They  were  entitled  under  the  terms  of 
the  fund  to  have  their  Ik  a  week,  and  then  it  was  permitted  to  them,  as  they  did  not 
wish  to  eat  the  money,  to  send  it  home  to  their  families. 

96.437.  Where  would  those  grants  appear? — They  would  appear  in  the  books  of  the 
Ladies’  Land  League. 

96.438.  Are  you  aware  among  those  cheques  there  are  cases  of  grants  to  the  families 
specially  entered  ? — Well,  I  know  that  was  often  done  where  there  were  exceptional 
circumstances  of  hardship,  where  the  family  were  left  without  anybody  around  their 
place.  During  my  imprisonment  to  those  poor  people  the  ladies  very  frequently,  and 
I  think  very  properly,  made  special  grants  to  those  families.  They  are  exceptional. 

96.439.  Andrew  MacOwen  ? — But  that  is  entirely  different  to  the  ordinary  practice, 
which,  as  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  also  existed. 

96.440.  I  put  to  you  that,  running  through  this  book  there  are  cases  we  see  of  some 
25  to  30  in  which  the  allowances  were  made,  and  in  Kilmainham  there  are  some  15  or 
20  made  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  cheque 
book  which  has  been  produced,  in  which  no  allowance  has  been  made  at  all  ? — There 
were  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  Kilmainham  and  in  the  other  prisons  who  did 
not  draw  their  weekly  allowance  for  sustentation. 

96.441.  On  the  ground  that  they  were  not  Land  Leaguers? — Not  at  all;  but  on  the 
ground  that  they  wished  the  grants  to  be  made  to  their  families ;  they  wished  to  have 
their  families  get  the  benefit  of  this  Ik  a  week. 

96.442.  The  explanation  you  make  is  that  it  may  have  been  either  because  they  were 
desirous  the  grant  should  go  to  their  families,  or  for  the  other  reason  you  have  stated  ? 
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— Yes.  As  I  have  told  you,  I  should  not  think  that  that  would  be  general ;  but  some 
of  these  men  who  were  reasonably  suspected  of  murder  declined  to  receive  any  money 
from  the  Ladies’  Land  Leagrue  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  Land  Leaguers, 
aud  had  no  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

96.443.  Now,  Mr.  Parnell,  do  I  understand  you  did  not  yourself  ever  examine  the 
published  records  as  to  what  they  were  in  for,  or  the  cause  they  were  in  for  in  this 
year  1882  ? — Not  after  my  arrest ;  I  examined  them  earlier  in  1881  after  the  thing 
first  started  for  the  purpose  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

96.444.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  question  ;  of  course  you  have  said,  and 
I  understand  with  perfect  truth,  that  these  Phoenix  Park  murders  made  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

96.445.  And  you  had  in  your  manifesto  invited  the  Irish  people  to  bring  the  people 
to  justice  or  do  their  best  to  bring  the  people  to  justice ;  you  remember  that  manifesto 
very  well  ? — Yes. 

96.446.  Did  you  not  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
1882  with  reference  to  the  persons  that  were  being  suspected  ? — That  had  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  what  ? 

96.447.  Of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  I  did  not  know  that  any 
persons  were  suspected  at  the  time  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder. 

96.448.  I  call  your  attention  to  as  early  as  July.  James  Mullett  receives  21.  You 
remember  I  found  it,  and  you  made  an  observation  upon  it  at  the  time — James  Mullett 
receives  21.  on  the  31st  August  1882  ? — Yes. 

96.449.  In  the  return  of  July,  that  is  a  month  before,  and  in  the  return  on  the 
4th  August,  so  that  for  two  months  there  is  this  statement  about  James  Mullett, 
“  Reasonably  suspected  of  having  since  the  30th  September  1880  being  guilty  as 
“  accessory  of  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  that  is  to  say,  murder,  committed  in  a 
“  proscribed  district,  being  an  act  of  violence  tending  to  interfere  with  the  maintenance 
“  of  law  and  order.”  Was  there  any  other  murder,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  of  which 
James  Mullett  could  have  been  suspected  of  except  the  Phoenix  Park  murder? — My 
recollection  is  that  James  Mullett  was  arrested  four  or  five  months  before  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder. 

96.450.  Forgive  me,  he  had  been  out  up  to  June  1882 ;  was  he  not  re^arrested  in 
June  or  arrested  in  June  1882? — I  cannot  tell  you ;  my  impression  was  that  James 
Mullett  was  arrested  a  good  many  months,  four  or  five  months  probably,  before  the 
Phoenix  Park  murder,  and  I  should  think  in  reference  to  another  murder  that  took 
place  in  Dublin  at  that  time.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  he  was  liberated  or  not 
afterwards  ;  I  think  he  was. 

96.451.  Of  course  he  was  at  large  in  May,  you  are  aware  of  that  ? — Who  ? 

96.452.  Mullett? — In  May,  no,  he  was  not,  as  far  as  I  know. 

96.453.  Do  you  suggest  that  James  Mullett  was  not  party  to  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder  ? — As  far  as  I  know  he  was  not. 

96.454.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  James  Mullett  was  one  of  the  persons  that 
was  indicted? — No,  the  history  of  Mullett  in  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murder 
appears  to  be  this,  that  it  was  sworn  by  Carey  that  he  originally  joined  the  conspiracy; 
and  that  he  Avas  shortly  afterwards  arrested  and  kept  in  prison,  and  was  in  prison 
Avhile  the  murders  took  place,  that  Avas  his  only  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  a  sort  of  constructive  connexion  that  he  had  originally  joined  the  conspiracy, 
but  had  no  share  in  Avhat  subsequently  followed. 

96.455.  Edward  McCaflery,  he  Avas  one,  was  he  not  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

96.456.  McCafFery  was  convicted  and  got  10  years,  did  he  not,  he  pleaded  guilty  ? — 
1  think  he  was  one  of  those  who  pleaded  guilty. 

96.457.  We  have  had  his  name  mentioned  before ;  he  was  one  of  the  persons  ;  I  am 
sorry  my  memory  misled  me.  I  am  told  James  Mullett  pleaded  guilty  also  ? — Pleaded 
guilty  to  conspiracy. 

96.458.  Conspiracy  to  murder^  was  it  not  ? — His  plea  was,  as  I  recollect,  that  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  conspiracy,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

96.459.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  murder  ? — Yes. 

96.460.  And  there  Avas  no  other  conspiracy  at  that  time  to  murder  ? — That  is  my 
recollection. 
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96.461.  “  Edward  McCaffery  reasonably  suspected” — this  is  the  return  of  the  2nd 
August,  published  on  the  4th  August  1882,  “  reasonably  suspected  of  having  since  the 
“  30th  September  1882  been  guilty  as  accessory  of  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  that 
“  is  to  say,  murder.”  Do  you  suggest  any  other  crime  that  McCaffery  could  have  been 
suspected  of,  except  in  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — 1  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  any  connexion  with  them  at  all — with  the  Phoenix  Park  murder — I  had 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it  at  the  time  ;  and  I  should  think  it  is  most  unlikely,  in 
fact,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  of  the  offences  which 
any  of  these  men  were  charged  with.  It  would  not  be  part  of  my  duty  to  inquire  as  to 
any  of  the  offences  they  were  charged  with.  They  were  not  charged  on  suspicion  of 
having  committed  any  particular  murder  at  the  time,  because  they  were  arrested  under 
the  general  terms  of  the  Coercion  Act  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  specify  what  they 
were  charged  with  ;  but,  as  far  as  knowing  that  McCaffery,  or  anybody  in  the  list  were 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  any  particular  murder,  or  any  murder  in  general,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  ;  but  if  so,  it  would  not  have  made  any  difference. 

96.462.  You  are  explaining.  I  have  taken  your  statement,  or  I  should  have  ques¬ 
tioned  it — that  you,  yourself,  did  nothing  more  than  sign  the  cheques  without  knowing 
whom  they  were  for  ? — Certainly,  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  personalty  of 
these  people,  or  what  they  were  suspected  of. 

96.463.  Will  you  tell  me  who  would  be  responsible  for  taking  out  Edward 
McCaffery’s  name? — Edward  McCaffery’s  name  was  not  taken  out. 

96.464.  That  you  say  ? — I  know  it ;  I  know  what  the  practice  of  the  office  was  per¬ 
fectly  well;  that  all  the  suspects  who  were  willing  to  have  IZ.  a  week  got  it. 

96.465.  Placing  it  there,  who  would  be  responsible  for  that? — Well,  Mr.  Forster 
would  be  responsible  for  arresting  him,  and  when  Mr.  Forster  arrested  the  man,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  he  placed  his  name  upon  the  list  for  relief,  and  he  became  entitled 
to  it. 

96.466.  I  gather  you  will  give  the  same  answer  about  Daniel  Curley  ? — Certainly, 
about  all  these. 

96.467.  And  about  James  Carey.  I  must  ask  you,  can  you  suggest  any  crime  for 
which  Daniel  Curley  would  have  been  suspected  in  the  month  of  July  1882  other  than 
the  Phoenix  Park  murder? — Weil,  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  I  believe  that 
they  were  suspected  of  an  entirely  different  murder ;  they  were  not  arrested  on  suspi¬ 
cion  for  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  at  ail ;  but  if  jou  ask  me  whether  I  knew  when  I 
signed  that  cheque  that  James  Carey  was  a  person  who  was  suspected  of  murder  or  of 
the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  I  tell  you  I  did  not. 

{The  President.)  Your  name  was  not  Carey  ? 

96.468.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Curley  was  the  name  I  mentioned? — James  Carey 
was  also  mentioned,  but  if  I  did  know,  it  would  not  have  made  the  slightest  difference. 
If  I  had  known  Lord  Spencer  reasonably  suspected  these  men  of  having  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  it  would  not  have  made  the  slightest  difference ;  I 
should  have  been  bound  to  sign  the  cheques.  The  mere  fact  of  their  having  been 
reasonably  suspected  is  not  a  reason  for  anybody  holding  that  they  were  guilty. 

96.469.  You  have  said  so  more  than  once ;  I  think  it  my  duty  to  ask  you  with 
reference  to  this  practice,  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  sustentation  arose  ? — I  am  quite  sure  no  inquiry  whatever 
was  made ;  it  would  have  been  entirely  unnecessary  ;  the  Government  permitted  the 
fund,  and  we  were  justified  in  administering  it  without  objection. 

96.470.  The  Government  could  not  object  to  it  ? — They  could  indeed  object ;  they 
could  object,  and  did  object. 

96.471.  Do  you  say  an  untried  prisoner  is  not  entitled  to  have  sustenance  sent  in 
according  to  prison  rules  ? — According  to  these  rules  he  is  ;  but  the  Government  could 
have  stopped  the  collection  of  the  fund ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Gray  was  apprehensive  at  the 
time  that  the  fund  would  have  been  stopped,  and  he  communicated  his  apprehension 
to  me. 

96.472.  When  did  you  last  see  the  person  Moloney — W.  F.  Moloney  ? — I  last  saw 
him  the  time  I  have  already  told  you  when  I  was  last  in  the  witness  box. 

96.473.  Not  seen  him  since  ? — No. 

96.474.  Not  seen  him  since  you  were  in  the  witness  box ;  that  is  Avhat  I  meant  to 
put  ? — No. 
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96  475.  Did  you  ascertain  from  Mr.  Lewis  whether  he  had  subpoened  him  .—Mr. 
Lewis  I  believe,  informed  me  since  he  had  subpoened  him  that  he  had.  1  think 
Mr  Lewis  then  ascertained  where  he  lived,  and  saw  him.  I  think  you  were  good 
enouo-h  to  give  us  the  address  yourself  during  my  ci  oss-examination,  and  i  asked  Mr. 
Lewi?  to  see  him,  and  ask  him  whether  he  had  any  of  the  books  or  could  tell  us 
anything  about  them ;  and  Mr.  Lewis  ascertained  that  he  had  these  books,  ana  1  then 

told  him  to  subpoena  him  and  produce  them.  ^  i 

96,476.  And  you  ascertained  he  had  subpoened  him  ?— I  believe  so,  so  as  to  make 

quite  sure  that  we  should  get  the  books.  ^  . 

96  477.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Parnell,  one  other  question  on  a  ditterent 
matter.  You  understand  I  am  not  asking  about  any  payment  made  to  any  particular 
members,  you  understand  that ;  I  desire  to  ask  no  question  of  the  amounts  paid  to  any 
particular  members  of  parliament,  but  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this ;  was  there  ever 
an  account  of  the  parliamentary  fund  ?— Certainly  there  was. 

96  478  Do  you  know  when  that  was  opened  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date. 
96,479*.  About  ?— I  cannot  tell  you.  I  should  think  about  the  time  when  the  party 

would  have  been  elected.  ,  .  ,  . 

96.480.  I  beg  your  pardon? — I  should  think  about  the  time  when  the  new  party, 

the  party  of  1886,  were  elected  ,  o  t  i  i.  •  i 

96.481.  There  was  no  parliamentary  fund  before  that.  I  cannot  speak,  certainly 

I  have  no  particular  knowledge  there  was.  t  i-i.-  i  -n  „ 

96  482.  You  do  not  quite  follow  me ;  I  am  not  asking,  as  I  think  you  will  under¬ 
stand,  about  how  much  any  particular  member  received  ;  but  I  want  to  ask  you,  or 
get  from  somebody  the  time  of  its  commencement  ?—T  coidd  not  tell  you. 

96,483.  Of  any  fund  ;  was  it  not  as  early  as  1880  or  1881 .  Oh,  no  certainly  not. 

96  484  How  early  ? — I  should  think  about  1885  or  1886. 

96’,485.  Not  before  1885  ?— No,  I  should  think  not 

96^486.  No  payment  made  before  1885?  — To  Members  of  Parliament  possibly, 

there  was  no  parliamentary  fund.  .  ,  „  p  •  a 

96.487.  I  do  not  mind  you  adopting  any  particular  form  of  expression  with  regard  to 

that ;  what  I  want  to  know  is  when  was  there  an  account  kept— when  first  from 
which  payment  to  members  was  made? — There  would  have  been  no  such  account 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  fund  account  as  far  as  I  know. 

96.488.  When  did  members  first  begin  to  be  paid  as  a  class  ?— i  he  end  ot 

after  the  general  election. 

96.489.  Not  before  that  ? — No.  «  ^  i 

96  490.  No  moneys  paid  to  Members  of  Parliament  ? — I  do  not  say  no  moneys  paid 

to  Members  of  Parliament,  but  I  say  as  a  class,  answering  your  question.  You  asked 
me  when  did  members  first  begin  to  be  paid  as  a  class,  and  I  answered 

96.491.  When  were  payments  first  made  to  Members  of  Parliament  ?— first  made 

to  Members  of  Parliament?  o  t  i  u  xi.-  i 

96.492.  I  am  speaking  of  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  ?— I  should  think  therewere 

very  small  casual  payments  made  from  the  commencement,  from  18b0.  Mr.  Egan, 
perhaps,  would  have  made  some  very  small  payments,  but  they  were  very  small, 
because  the  Land  League  had  deliberately  adopted  the  policy  of  starving  us  all  out  as 

well  as  they  could.  .  -i.  ^ 

96.493.  In  what  account  would  those  payments  appear— I  do  not  want  it  tor  the 

particular  men  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  ;  any  payments  that  were  made  by  the  Land 
].3ao-ue  would  appear  in  the  Land  League  books  if  any  such  payments  were  made ;  but 
1  do'^not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  of  any  such  payments  having  been  made. 

96  494.  Do  you  know  what  head  they  would  appear  under  ?— I  would  suppose  under 
the  names  of  the  people  they  were  made  to  ;  but  I  am  assuming  that  such  payments 
were  ordered,  I  should  think  they  would  be  in  the  nature  of  travelling  expenses  it 

there  were  any.  .  .  ^  .i  c 

96.495.  Do  you  know  when  moneys  first  came  from  America  for  the  purpose  ot 

making  payments  to  members  of  Parliament  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  as  regards  casual 

remittances -  i. 

96.496.  I  am  speaking  of  from  America? — But  as  regards  remittances  to  any  extent, 

the  first  time  there  were  remittances  to  any  extent  sent  from  America  for  payment  to 
Members  of  Parliament  was  when  we  assisted  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  to  throw 
out  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  that  gave  the  first  stimulus  to  the  parliamentary  fund. 
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96.497.  Were  there  not  payments  made  to  Members  of  Parliament — payments  from 
America  to  Members  of  Parliament — long  before  that  time,  I  speak  of  the  years  1882 
and  1883,  to  Mr.  Egan  ? — Payments  made  to  Mr.  Egan  ? 

96.498.  Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Members  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  it  is  very 
probable,  for  their  expenses. 

96.499.  Whether  expenses  or  not  were  there  not  payments  made  ? — There  was  no 
regular  system  of  paying  members  until  the  end  of  1885. 

96.500.  What  account  would  those  remittances  appear  in  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
there  were  any  remittances, 

96.501.  You  said  it  was  quite  possible  there  may  have  been ;  if  there  were  do  you 
know  what  account  they  would  appear  in  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

96.502.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  as  to  the  selection  of  certain  suspects. 
Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Parnell,  that  a  caterer  had  been  appointed  and  paid  regularly  for 
the  sustenance  of  some  of  the  suspects  at  some  gaols  ? — I  recollect  that  now.  That 
would  have  been  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  suspects 
names  were  not  in  that. 

96.503.  Was  it  open  for  the  suspect  to  have  an  allowance  himself,  or  for  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  to  the  caterer  for  supporting  him  ? — I  believe  so. 

96.504.  Are  you  aware  of  payments  so  made  to  the  caterers  for  these  .'suspects  who 
did  not  take  it? — I  recollect  it  now.  It  is  impossible  to  recollect  everything  for  eight 
or  nine  years.  I  recollect  now  that  only  a  portion  of  the  suspects  did  receive  this  allow¬ 
ance,  the  rest  of  them  were  catered  for  by  the  caterers ;  and  the  caterers  paid  directly 
for  catering ;  and  that  it  is  very  possible  that  the  suspects  who  received  the  cheques 
were  not-  catered  for  at  all  by  the  caterers,  but  made  their  own  arrangements  or  else 
sent  their  cheques  to  their  families. 

96.505.  {The  President.)  Would  not  the  cheques  have  the  particulars  also? — Yes, 
they  appear  so. 

96.506.  Can  they  be  distinguished  in  any  way  ? — Yes,  they  are  specified  cheques  to 
caterers  of  such  and  such  a  prison,  and  sending  up  the  account.  Of  course  ithis  was 
only  the  last  month  the  Coercion  Act  passed,  and  payments  were  not  so  numerous  as 
in  previous  months. 

96.507.  {Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  the  name  of  the  caterer 
who  up  to  this  time  catered  ? — Yes,  some  of  these. 

96.508.  Perhaps  T  may  suggest  the  name — Mrs.  Barry  ? — Yes,  she  was  the  Kilmain- 
ham  caterer ;  then  there  were  caterers  for  the  other  prisons  who  were  paid  also. 

96.509.  {The  President.)  There  are  two  questions  I  wish  to  put  to  you.  You  have 
said  you  thought  for  some  time  past  from  the  beginning  that  Mr.  Egan  might  have 
taken  to  Paris  some  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

96.510.  Can  you  specify  what  books  you  thought  might  have  been  taken  by  him  ? — 
I  should  think  all  the  books  of  the  Land  League  including  cash  books  up  to  date. 

96.511.  When  you  speak  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League,  do  you  also  include  the 

documents  of  the  Land  League,  as  for  instance - ? — No,  my  Lord ;  I  should  think 

not ;  I  should  think  he  would  only  have  taken  the  books  and  not  the  documents. 

96.512.  Capitations  to  the  central  body  to  make  the  payments  ? — He  would  not  have 
taken  these,  he  would  have  taken  what  he  required  for  his  information,  in  case  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Land  League  from  Paris. 

96.513.  Then  with  regard  to  these  documents,  have  you  any  other  information  to 
the  Commission  as  to  what  has  become  of  these  documents  ? — The  papers. 

96.514.  Yes,  other  than  books  ? — I  have  heard,  my  Lord,  that  after  Mr.  Malony’s 
bankruptcy  that  he  left  the  country ;  he  had  to  leave  the  country,  and  that  he  directed 
that  all  the  papers  in  his  house  should  be  destroyed  ;  he  had  not  time  to  make  any 
selection,  and  that  the  papers  were  destroyed. 

96.515.  Then  that  seems  fully  to  answer  about  it  ? — That  he  had  in  his  possession  a 
number  of  the  letters  and  documents  of  the  Land  League  and  that  they  were  destroyed 
by  his  orders  when  he  left  the  country. 

96.516.  Now  another  question.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Messrs.  Munro,  at 
Paris,  held  funds  of  which  you  and  others  were  trustees  ? — Quite  so.  They  held  bonds 
— not  cash,  but  bonds. 
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96  517.  I  use  a  general  expression — funds.  Those  were  funds  applicable  to  Land 
League  purposes  ? — Yes,  applicable  to  any  purpose  that  I  decided  upon,  or  that  Mr. 
Egan  decided  upon  ;  that  would  be  applicable,  of  course,  to  Land  League  purposes. 
For  instance,  we  used  some  of  those  funds  for  the  purchase  of  “  United  Ireland.” 
96,518.  I  only  wish  to  be  clear.  Messrs.  Munro  and  Company  were  not  holding 

private  funds  of  yours?— No.  ...  ,,  ,,  , 

96  519.  Then  have  you  any  objection  to  give  an  intimation  to  Messrs.  Munro  and 

Company  to  let  us  see  the  accounts  relating  to  these  funds  ? — Do  you  refer  to  the 

accounts  in  my  own  name,  my  Lord  ?  _  .  .  .  , 

96.520.  {The  President)  No,  no  ;  to  these  funds  I  was  endeavouring  to  particularise  { 

_ I  could  not  give  any  direction.  I  could  not  give  any  order  on  Messrs.  Munro  to 

give  your  Lordship  access  to  accounts  there  in  the  names  of  anybody  else. 

96.521.  {The  President.)  1  am  now  dealing  with  those  which  I  have  endeavoured 

to  specify  as  being  Land  League  funds.  Never  mind  what  other  people  will  do  ;  will 
■you  give  that  authority  to  Messrs.  Munro  ?— No ;  I  must  decline  to  give  any  autho¬ 
rity  which  would  disclose  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  resources  at  present.  It  is  a 

matter  of  considerable  importance  for  us  to  keep  it  secret ;  because  political  move¬ 
ments  in  the  future  may  depend  upon  it. 

96  522.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your  motives ;  those  are,  of  course,  for 
yourself  to  consider,  but  I  understand  you  to  decline  ?  I  decline  to  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  could  disclose  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  resources  in  Paris.  I  do  not 
desire  that  that  information  should  be  given  to  either  friend  or  foe. 

{The  President.)  Very  well,  I  have  no  other  question.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  solicitor,  who  is  yet  the  solicitor  on  this  inquiry,  that  he  has  no  other  witnesses  he 

proposes  to  place  in  the  witness  box.  ,  .  t  j  j 

(Mr  Lewis.)  No,  my  Lord,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  1  attended  your 
Lordships  because  Mr.  Harris,  Dr.  Tanner,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  were  going  to  be 
examined.  I  thought  it  right  to  be  in  Court  and  hand  up  any  papers  or  documents  or 
take  any  direction  from  your  Lordship. 

{The  President.)  Quite  so,  I  was  only  addressing  you  because  you  fortunately  remain 
solicitor. 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  I  am  still  the  solicitor. 

{The  President.)  And  you  say  there  are  no  other  witnesses? 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  No  other,  my  Lord.  ^  i  -d  i  i  i 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  shall  have  some  question  to  ask  the  National  Hank  clerks. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  convenient  that  should  be  taken  now.  I  should  perhaps 

be  allowed -  ,  i  i  i  -l  j 

{The  President.)  Sir  Henry  James,  I  am  informed  Mr.  Lorden,  who  has  been  under 

examination,  expresses  a  wish  to  put  in  some  document.  I  do  not  remember  what  the 

document  was.  .  ,  . 

{Sir  E.  James.)  It  was  a  letter  Mr.  Louden  said  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  written, 

or  that  had  been  written  in  respect  of  the  Archbishop’s  letter  commenting  upon  the 

meeting  about  to  be  held. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  perhaps  Mr.  Louden  will  hand  it  in. 


Mr.  Louden  re-called. 

{Mr.  Louden.)  In  my  evidence,  my  Lord,  I  stated  that  at  the  time  the  Archbishop 
wrote  this  letter  he  was  in  a  state  of  bad  health.  I  also  stated  that  it  was  currently 
reported  the  letter  was  the  production  of  his  nephew  who  was  then  travelling  with  him. 
In  reply  to  that  letter,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  permitted  now  to.  read  it,  I  wrote 

the  following,  which  is  in  the  same  paper.  j  -l  i 

96.523.  {The  President.)  I  think  it  arose  in  this  way  :  you  were  challenged  whether 

it  was  the  first  time  you  had  made  that  statement  ? — Yes.  ^ 

96.524.  I  think  you  referred  to  this  as  showing  you  had  ?  Yes,  that  was  it.  M  ell, 
I  would  wish— it  was  a  very  short  letter — to  read  the  chairman’s  reply,  because  this 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  was  a  very  serious  matter,  charging  that  the  meeting  was  got 
up  by  moonlighters  and  petroleum  parties,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  I  will  ask 
permission  to  read  now  the  chairman’s  letter,  which  appears  in  the  same  paper^  with 
that  of  the  Archbishop.  It  is  addressed  to  “  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Freeman.’  ’  It 
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appeared  in  tliG  “  Freeman  ”  tHe  week  before,  but  tbis  is  tbe  **  Connaught  Telegraph 
I  am  reading  from  : — 

“  Connaught,  14  July  1879. 

“  I  READ  with  astonishment  and  deep  regret  the  letter  of  his  Grace  the  ilJus- 
“  trious  Archbishop  of  the  West,  condemnatory  of  the  Westport  tenant  defence 
“  meeting  of  to-morrow.  Having  been  asked  to  preside,  as  I  will  (H.V.),  I  deem 
“  it  my  duty  to  repudiate  having  any  connexion  whatsoever  with  such  parties  or 
“  societies  as  his  Grace’s  letter  refers  to,  neither  would  I  attend  had  I  for  a 
“  moment  considered  the  meeting  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  advocate  irreligion 
“  or  revolutionary  ideas.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  the  result  will  prove,  is 
“  purely  and  simply  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  rents  in  proportion  to  the 
“  depreciation  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  &c.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  Grace  should  be  led  away  by  the  doctrine  of  those  who  wish  to  carica- 
“  ture  the  meeting  because  they  were  not  at  the  head  and  tail  of  it. 

That  means  the  clergy.  Then  he  goes  on  : — 

“  I  may  respectfully  ask  what  have  those  from  whom  his  Grace  has  gleaned 
“  his  information  done  more  than  give  a  ‘  flash  in  the  pan  ’  in  the  shape  of  a 
“  resolution  recommending  the  landlords  to  reduce  the  rents,  and  there  end  their 
“  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  starving,  struggling  tenantry  of  the  West?  Have 
“  they  gone  to  the  rent  office  to  borrow  time,  to  the  bank  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or 
“  go  security  for  a  bag  of  meal  for  a  single  widow  or  starving  orphan  family  in 
“  the  parish  ?  I  fully  concur  with  his  Grace  to  put  down  midnight  meetings  or 
“  irreligious  societies,  but  such  do  not  exist  to  my  knowledge,  which  is  more 
“  extensive  of  Mayo  than  that  of  those  who  gave  such  information  to  his  Grace. 
“  It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  priests  and  people  disunited  ;  but,  to  use  a  phrase 
“  expressed  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  his  Grace,  ‘  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
“  the  faithful  people.' 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“James  Daly.” 

He  was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Now  what  I  wrote  was  this.  I  thought  it 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  but  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  leading  article  of  the 
12th  of  July.  The  article  was  written  by  me,  and  it  was  a  communication  upon  the 
subject  of  his  Grace's  letter  charging  the  nephew  with  being  the  author  of  it. 

(The  President.)  That  is  what  we  wanted,  not  the  other. 

[The  Witness.)  I  asked  your  Lordship’s  permission  to  read  the  letter.  It  was  the 
letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Shall  I  read  the  whole  extract? 

{The  President.)  You  must  use  your  own  judgment.  '  We  do  not  want  the  whole  of 
it  if  it  is  not  necessary. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

{The  Witness.)  July  12th,  1879  [reading]  : — 

“We  have  receiving  a  rambling  document  from  the  ‘  editor  and  proprietor’ 
“  of  the  ‘  Tuam  News  ’  in  which  he  has  ventured  to  exculpate  himself,  his 
“  newspaper,  and  the  gentleman  who  exploits  both.  He  has  disappointed  our 
“  hopes.  We  expected  from  him  some  little  apology  for  his  own  denunciation  of 
“  the  tenant’s  cause— a  denunciation  with  which  he  has  irreverently  connected  all 
“  that  remains  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Tuam.” 

It  appeared  in  the  time  of  the  Archbishop. 

“  Apology  there  is  none,  nor  has  his  barefaced  and  shameless  denial 
“  of  matter  of  fact,  apparent  upon  the  face  of  his  articles,  even  extended 
“  the  crime  of  which  he  is  guilty.  Why  has  he  not  answered,  or  attempted 
“  to  answer,  the  questions  upon  which  our  correspondents  have  asked  to  be 
“  enlightened  ?  Why  has  he  not  informed  us  as  to  the  cause  of  the  shocking 
“  attacks  which  were  made  in  the  columns  of  his  paper  upon  the  Bishop  of 
“  Galway  ?  What  about  the  application  for  a  Celtic  Professorship  in  a  Scotch 
“  Protestant  University  ?  Upon  these  matters  the  editor  and  proprietor  is  silent. 
“  There  is  one  question,  and  only  one,  to  which  he  has  replied.  He  has  been 
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“  called  upon  to  explain  the  political  honesty  which  enabled  him  to  furnish 
“  Major  Nolan  with  a  bill  for  over  1,0001.  in  connexion  with  the  Galway  election, 
“  a  bill  which  included  items  of  lOl.  each  for  leading  articles  recommending  the 
“  Major  to  the  constituency.  And  what  is  Jhis  answer?  That  ‘  each  editor  and 
“  proprietor  has  to  look  to  the  interests  of  his  paper !  !  !  ’  This  reply  has  at  least 
“  the  merit  of  candour,  and  no  doubt  Father  Bourke  would  supply  ‘  reasons  ’  to 
“  uphold  the  morality  of  it.  The  ‘  editor  and  proprietor’  of  the  ‘  Tuam  News,’  in 
“  trying  to  evade  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  the  company  to  which 
“  he  is  supposed  to  belong,  has  raised  a  new  issue.  He  has  asked  why  the 
“  priests  have  not  appeared  upon  the  platform  to  plead  for  the  occupier  of  the 
“  soil.  We  answer  him.  The  priests  of  the  diocese  are  no  longer  free.” 

This  attack  refers,  my  Lord,  to  the  action  of  the  nephew. 

“  Their  rights  of  citizenship  have  been  taken  from  them.  They  are  disfran- 
“  chised.  No  doubt  they  sympathise  as  deeply  as  ever  with  the  tenant;  but  a 
“  single  individual,  with  what  authority  we  know  not,  claims  the  right  to  put 
“  them  to  silence.  The  Rev.  Thomas  McHale,  D.D.,  is  a  stranger  to  this  diocese. 

Having  passed  the  most  of  his  life  abroad,  he  has  lately  turned  up  as  Vicar- 
“  General  of  Tuam.  A  reactionary  in  principle,  he  has  no  respect  for  individual 
“  liberty,  and  he  claims  the  right  to  direct  not  only  the  religious  but  the  political 
“  opinions  of  those  over  whom  he  asserts  jurisdiction.  It  it  not  long  since  he 
“  called  an  esteemed  clergyman  to  account  for  having  attended  a  political  meeting, 
“  and  another  rev.  gentleman  has  been  taken  to  task  for  having  written  a  letter 
“  on  the  land  question  !  !  Until  quite  recently  this  state  of  things  was  unknown  in 
“  the  diocese  of  Tuam.  The  Archbishop  never  attempted  to  coerce  his  priests  on 
“  matters  unconnected  with  religion.” 

That  has  reference  to  some  priests  whom  the  Archbishop  prevented  attending  a 
meeting,  who  had  promised  to  attend  and  go  on  to  the  platform. 

“  But  unfortunately  his  Grace,  owing  to  the  natural  decay  of  years,  is  no 
“  longer  able  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  high  and  sacred  position.  These 
“  functions,  it  would  appear,  now  devolve  on  his  nephew,  the  Vicar-General. 
“  Hence  a  state  of  things  which  many  of  the  clergy  consider  unbearable,  and  the 
“  laity  openly  and  emphatically  condemn.  If  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Tuam  News,  or 
“  his  interesting  patron,  would  only  use  their  legitimate  influence  with  Dr. 
“  McHale,  junior,  to  restrain  him  from  writing  coercive  letters - 

That  is  the  letter  referred  to — 

“  on  political  matters  to  clergymen  of  this  diocese,  there  would  be  no  further 
“  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  absence  of  the  priests  from  the  side  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  There  is  one  matter  more  upon  which  we  wish  to  make  a 
“  remark.  We  have  stated  that  ‘  immoral  combinations  in  Mayo  ’  (io  not  exist. 
“  The  editor  of  the  ‘  Tuam  News  ’  declares  accordingly  that  we  have  charged 
“  the  Archbishop  with  having  ‘  stated  an  untruth.’  Does  the  editor,  then,  say  that 
“  immoral  combinations  do  exist  ?  Does  he  agree  with  his  Grace  and  with  Lord 
“  Oranmore  that  ‘  Mayo  is  honeycombed  with  secret  societies?  ’  If  so,  we  ask 
“  him  for  his  proofs.  Let  him  prove  his  case,  or  make  reparation  to  the  high- 
“  souled  people  whom  he  has  slandered.  Of  course,  he  cannot  fail  to  grant  our 
“  request.  To  refuse  would  be  impossible  to  one  who  is  constituted,  we  hope  by 
“  ‘  authority,’  the  defender  of  the  ‘  welfare  of  the  Church  ’  as  well  as  that  of 
“  society.” 

{The  President.)  There  is  one  passage  that  is  important  that  you  have  read. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  wish  permission  to  ask  Mr.  Louden  a  question  concerning  the  books 
showing  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  down  to  the  month  of  February  1881. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

96,525.  As  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  League,  did  you  go  to  Paris  in  the 
month  of  February  1881  Was  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive  in  Paris  after 
the  Coercion  Act? 
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96.526.  Yes  ? — Yes,  I  went  there. 

96.527.  Can  you  offer  any  evidence  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  books  showing  the 
accounts  of  the  Land  I/eague  down  to  that  date  ? — Do  you  mean  the  office  books  ? 

96.528.  The  books  showing  the  accounts  ? — Of  the  Land  League  ? 

96.529.  Yes,  cash  books  ? — Yes,  when  Egan  went  over  he  brought  with  him  some  books 
he  himself  used,  and  Mr.  Tom  Brennan,  the  secretary  of  the  League,  and  I  went 
together.  We  started  from  the  League  offices  together,  went  to  Paris  together,  stayed 
for  some  time,  and  came  back  together.  Mr.  Tom  Brennan  brought  over  the  League 
books  with  him. 

96.530.  All  the  cash  books  ? — Yes,  all  I  saw  there.  We  were  under  the  impression 
at  the  time — in  fact,  we  were  told — the  Government  would  make  a  raid  on  the  office 
and  take  all  the  books,  and  Brennan  took  them  away  for  safety  into  Paris. 

96.531.  Were  they  left  in  Paris  ? — Certainly.  Brennan  and  I  came  back  from  Paris, 
and  he  left  them  there. 

96.532.  Brennan  came  back  and  left  them  there  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

96.533.  This  was  in  February  1881,  I  understand? — I  took  the  date  from  Mr.  Sexton. 
I  fix  the  date  in  this  way.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive  in  Paris. 

96.534.  How  many  books  did  Brennan  take  over  with  him  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  books  myself. 

{The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  that. 

96.535.  Did  you  say  that  Brennan  took  books  with  him  ? — He  was  the  secretary. 
He  had  charge  of  the  books,  and  he  brought  the  books  with  him.  Previously  I  said 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  had  taken  some  books  himself,  and  Brennan,  fearing  as  we  did  fear, 
that  there  would  be  a  raid,  took  them  away  to  Paris.  Everything  that  ought  to  have 
been  removed  was  removed.  We  were  certain  the  Government  were  going  to  make  a 
raid  and  take  our  records. 

96.536.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Will  you  just  answer  my  question  shortly  ? — I  am 
attending. 

96.537.  About  how  many  books  did  Mr.  Brennan  take  ? — I  do  not  know. 

96.538.  About  ? — I  have  not  an  idea. 

96.539.  Was  there  a  large  box  full,  or  portmanteau  full,  or  only  a  few? — I  really 
cannot  say.  There  was  a  large  book  Mr.  Brennan  used  which  was  a  sort  of  cash  book. 
He  used  to  write  down  the  moneys  received,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  That  was  taken. 
Then  there  was  another  book  in  which,  I  think,  were  entered  payments  made,  and  that 
was  taken,  and  bank  pass  books,  and  so  on.  I  did  not  look  into  the  books,  but  I 
understood  he  took  all  the  books  of  importance  at  the  time.  Fearing  a  seizure,  he 
took  them  all  away  with  him. 

96.540.  Did  he  take  them  after  consultation  with  you  or  anyone  else  you  know  ? — 
After  consultation  with  me.  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  executive  there  at  the  time, 
at  least  I  think  so. 

96.541.  Did  you  agree  with  these  books  being  taken  over  to  Paris  to  Egan  ? — Yes ; 
there  was  a  general  agreement  that  everything  which  could  be  seized  should  be 
removed. 

96.542.  You  have  always  been  well  aware  these  books  did  go  in  February  1881  or 
thereabouts  to  Paris  ? — Certainly. 

96.543.  You  never  had  any  doubt  about  it? — Never;  it  was  not  always  present  to 
my  mind  until  the  question  was  raised  here,  but  I  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  upon 
my  mind.  It  was  a  thing  I  was  perfectly  conversant  with. 

96.544.  When  do  you  say  the  question  was  raised  here  ? — W ell,  I  was  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  myself  in  the  box  the  other  day  about  books  and  papers  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
stated  the  police  made  a  seizure  in  the  “  United  Ireland  ”  office  of  some  books  and 
papers,  but  they  were  not  of  much  importance,  I  take  it. 

96.545.  There  may  be  a  reason  for  it ;  but  when  you  were  here  before,  this  being 
present  to  your  mind,  I  do  not  think  you  stated  anything  about  these  books  going 
to  Paris  ? — I  made  no  statement  the  last  time  I  was  here  about  the  books  going  to 
jParis. 
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96.546.  I  think  you  were  asked  about  books,  were  you  not  ? — I  was  asked  about  my 

own  books,  I  think.  .  ,  „  t  ,  -l  i  t  i-i.*  u 

96.547.  Books  of  the  Land  League,  too,  I  think?— I  think  my  own  books. 

I  was  asked  by  you,  did  my  secretary  keep  books,  and  I  said  yes ;  I  do  not  think  i 

was  asked  a  general  question.  i.  7  t  + 

96.548.  At  any  rate,  you  had  this  in  your  mind  when  you  were  here  .— i  must 

candidly  confess  that  it  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  recalled  to  my  mind  to-day  parti¬ 
cularly  Mr.  Brennan  bringing  over  these  books.  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  seem  to  know 
anything  about  it.  He  thought  Mr.  Egan  brought  the  books,  and  Egan  only.  1 

remember  Brennan  bringing  all  the  books  from  the  office  when  we  went  over  to 

96.549.  Were  they  given  over  to  Egan  in  Paris? — Of  that  I  know  nothing.  I 

presume  they  were  left  in  the  office.  ,  .  ,  -n  i. 

96.550.  I  am  speaking  of  what  occurred  in  Paris.  Were  they  given  by  Brennan  to 
Egan  in  Paris  ? — I  saw  no  formal  delivery  of  the  books ;  but  you  may  take  it  tor 
granted  they  were  given  over  to  Egan,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  office. 

96.551.  There  was  an  office  in  Paris,  was  there  not?— Not  at  that  particular  time. 
Mr.  Egan  was  staying  at  the  Hotel  Brighton,  and  later  on  I  think  he  took  an  office 

somewhere,  but  I  was  not  in  the  office.  •  -d  • 

96.552.  Keep  to  February  1881 ;  was  there  an  office  of  the  Land  League  in  Pans  at 

that  time  ? — Not  what  I  call  an  office.  We  had  a  suite  of  rooms. 

96.553.  In  the  Hotel  Brighton  ? — Yes.  .  ^  i.  • 

96  554  Did  you  see  the  books  there  ?— I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having  seen 
them’;  but  I  know  Brennan  brought  them  there.  He  was  staying  in  the  hotel  where 
they  were  brought  into  one  room  or  another.  They  were  evidently  in  Brennan  s  bed- 

9?,*555.  And  delivered  over,  at  least  you  would  suppose  so,  to  Egan  ?— That  would 
be  the  natural  course  of  events.  I  do  not  remember  any  formal  delivery,  but  of  course 
Egan  would  have  to  see  the  books  and  the  books  would  be  given  to  him. 

96.556.  Had  Egan  got  in  his  possession  the  books  for  the  time  previously,  the  entries 
previous  to  those  entries  existing  in  the  books  Brennan  took  over  ?  You 

mean,  the  old  books?— Not  exactly.  I  understand  you  to  mean  had  he  books  other 

than  those  books  brought  over  by  Brennan  ?  >  -u  i  ?  t 

96.557.  Yes,  referring  to  periods  previous  to  the  entries  m  Brennan  s  books  .— l 
cannot  mention  about  entries.  Of  them  I  know  nothing  ■,  but  I  know  Egan  had  other 

96.558.  Which  you  or  Brennan  had  not  taken  over  ?— Books  with  which  he  was  more 
concerned  as  treasurer,  or  one  way  or  another,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  he  a 

other  books  than  those.  .  -i  r  i,  ^ 

96.559.  Here  your  knowledge  ends.  You  know  nothing  of  what  has  become  01 

these  books  ?-  - Which  books  ?  .  . 

96.560.  The  books  taken  over  by  Brennan  ? — They  were  left  in  Pans. 

96.561.  My  question  is  do  you  know  anything  more  of  them  ?— No. 

91.562.  Were  any  documents  taken  over  other  than  books  %  I  do  not  remember  any 

documents.  iotj  a 

96.563.  There  were  only  these  books  of  which  you  speak  ? — i  do  not  think  we  bad 

any  documents.  ^  ^  ,  t  1  i.- 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  was  stating  to  your  Lordship  that  I  have  some  questions 

to  put  to  some  of  the  bank  clerks  with  reference  to  certain  accounts  of  which  at 
present  we  have  not  had  full  information ;  but  I  confess  I  should  rather  myself  have 
known  whether  I  should  have  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining  any  of  the  other 
witnesses  with  reference  to  these  books  before  I  went  into  that  which  is  to  a  certyn 
extent  reply  on  our  behalf.  I  have  certain  questions  to  put  to  the  bank  merks,  and  i 
have  certain  evidence  to  give ;  but  certainly  I  should  desire  to  know  what  account 
was  going  to  be  given  of  the  Land  League  books  in  full  before  I  gave  evidence. 

{The  President.)  I  am  told  it  is  not  proposed  to  call  any  other  witness. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  It  was  in  reference  to  what  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordship 
this  morning,  whether  or  not  your  Lordship  would  think  it  right  to  call  Mr.  Campbell 
or  anybody. 

{The  President.)  That  must  be  left  for  us  to  consider. 
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{The  Attorney-General.)  Then  in  all  probability  I  had  better  proceed  with  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  certain  bank  ofi&cials,  and  I  have  another  witness. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  Before  the  Attorney- General  proceeds,  I  wish  to  say  I  received  lately 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioo,  requesting  me  to  place  in  his  hand  the 
return  paid  cheques  of  my  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank,  College  Green,  Dublin, 
from  the  16th  January  1883  to  the  30th  June  last  year.  The  terms  of  the  letter 
appeared  to  me  to  indicate  that  my  account  had  already  been  inspected.  I  was  not 
aware  whether  your  Lordship  had  made  any  order  authorising  Mr.  Cunynghame  to 
write  that  letter. 

{The  President.)  What  we  did  was  to  refer  to  Mr.  Cunynghame  the  examination  of 
the  books  which  were  produced ;  and,  of  course,  though  I  was  not  aware  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  letter,  I  suppose  it  was  something  which  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  accounts  brought  before  him. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  wish  to  inform  your  Lordship  the  account  in  question  is  my 
private  account.  It  was  only  opened  a  considerable  time,  more  than  a  year,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Land  League.  It  has  never  contained  any  moneys  except  my 
private  moneys,  unless  it  be  the  moneys  relating  to  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
which  I  have  held  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  I  have  never  administered  any  moneys 
either  of  the  Land  League  or  of  the  National  League.  If  I  had  kno\\'n  that  any  order 
was  to  be  made  to  authorise  an  inspection  of  that  private  account  by  the  agent  of  the 
“  Times  ”  newspaper  I  should  certainly  have  appeared  before  your  Lordship  to  show 
cause  against  it ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whether  such  an  order  could  have 
been  made  without  previous  intimation  to  me,  which  I  have  not  received. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  at  all.  I  only  think 
it  right  to  say  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  counsel. 

{The  President.)  This  order  was  made  after  hearing  counsel  on  your  behalf, 
Mr.  Sexton. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  My  Lord,  I  have  a  similar  complaint  to  make.  My  case  is  different 
from  that  of  my  right  honourable  friend  Mr.  Sexton,  because  I  am  not  represented  by 
counsel  or  by  attorney  either,  and  an  order  was  given  to  examine  my  personal  private 
account  on  the  26th  of  last  month  without  any  notice  whatever  to  me.  I  had  no  in¬ 
timation  the  account  was  going  to  be  examined  till  incidently  the  solicitor  of  the 
National  Bank  told  me  that  Mr.  Soames  was  then  in  the  act  of  examining  into  my 
private  affairs. 

{The  President.)  No,  no. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  Which  had  no  reference  whatever  to  this  inquiry,  and  I  have  it  proved 
in  evidence. 

{The  President.)  There  has  never  been  any  examination  into  your  private  affairs. 
You  were  present  yourself  before  us.  We  all  recollect  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  Mr.  Biggar,  when  the  matter  was  discussed. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  Yes,  when  that  was  discussed.  Your  Lordship  is  quite  mistaken. 
The  order  was  given  on  the  26th  of  last  month.  I  was  not  here  on  that  day,  and  I  did 
not  get  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  application  ever  had  been  made,  or  that  the 
order  had  ever  been  given,  till  I  found  Mr.  Soames  actually  in  the  act  of  examining 
into  my  purely  private  affairs,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  present 
inquiry.  Now  he  wants  to  cross-examine  witnesses  with  regard  to  these  private 
accounts. 

{The  President.)  No,  no. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  And  not  only  so,  my  Lord,  but  Sir  Henry  James  agreed  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  know  the  private  affairs  of  any  members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  I  was  included,  the  names  of  some  six  or  eight  or  ten  members  of  Parliament 
were  also  included,  with  regard  to  their  private  accounts  at  the  National  Bank,  Charing 
Cross. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  the  Attorney -General  says  we  have  no  right  to  interfere, 
but  Mr.  Biggar’s  statement  must  be  qualified.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  what  Mr. 
Soames  has  done,  he  has  seen  no  accounts  except  an  account  containing  entries  mingled 
with  others  of  course  relating  to  Land  League  or  National  League  affairs  and  in  pursuit 
of  those  only.  With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Biggar  has  said  about  myself,  fortunately 
what  was  agreed  between  Mr.  Reid  and  myself  is  in  writing.  It  is  simply  a  courtesy 
on  my  part.  It  was  that  private  affairs  of  members  of  Parliament  as  to  payments 
made  to  them  should  not  be  placed  before  the  public,  because  it  was  a  personal  matter 
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in  relation  to  one  account  and  one  account  only.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  concession, 
and  that  view  has  been  adhered  to  most  strictly  from  beginning  to  end.  There  has 
been  no  deviation  from  it. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  wish  to  say  an  examination  of  my  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank 
is  an  examination  of  my  private  affairs  and  nothing  else,  and  I  have  further  to  say,  I 
never  received  any  intimation  of  an  order  having  been  made,  and  never  received  an 
intimation  that  the  subject  would  be  brought  before  your  Lordships.  The  first  I 
heard  of  it  was  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  the  terms  of  which  made  it  clear  to  me  that 
my  private  account,  without  my  cognisance,  had  been  inspected  by  an  agent  of  the 
“  Times.” 

( The  President.)  That  is  not  so.  That  is  your  view  of  the  case,  but  it  is  not  so.  I 
have  already  said  you  were  represented  by  counsel  when  the  matter  was  discussed 
before  us.  We  have  not  made  an  order  that  your  private  account  should  be  inves¬ 
tigated,  but  we  have  made  an  order  which  the  secretary  has  been  endeavouring  to 
carry  out. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  There  is  no  other  account,  my  Lord,  but  the  private  account. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  with  reference  to  what  was  said  just  before  the 
adjournment  by  Idr.  Biggar,  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  this  should  be  upon  the  note. 
It  is  a  document  signed  on  the  26th  of  June  1889  by  Mr.  William  Graham  on  behalf 
of  the  “  Times,”  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,  counsel,  who  negotiated  with  Sir  Henry  James 
on  this  question  of  what  should  be  disclosed  in  connexion  with  this  parliamentary 
account. 

“  Bank  Books. 

“  The  arrangement  between  Sir  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Reid  was — 

“  That  a  copy  of  the  account  of  Biggar  and  McCarthy,  commencing  1886, 
“  should  be  furnished,  omitting  the  names  of  the  members  paid,  but  including 
the  amounts  paid  to  them.  A  copy  of  that  account  has  been  furnished, 
“  omitting  the  names  of  the  payees  in  all  cases  where  it  is  alleged  the  payment 
“  was  to  a  member  as  such.  No  arrangement  was  made  as  to  any  other  account. 

“  R.  T.  Reid. 

“  W.  Graham.” 


Then  Mr.  Reid  adds : — 

“  Which  we  quite  agree  to.  Therefore  this  account.” 

That  is  the  one  commencing  1886.  Therefore  this  account  of  the  bank  book  would 
not  be  inspected,  the  giving  a  copy  was  to  prevent  that,  that  is  the  sole  arrangement. 
Sir  Henry  James  was  perfectly  right,  if  1  may  say  so,  that  no  other  arrangement  was 
made  with  regard  to  any  account  at  all. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  There  is  no  other  reference  made  to  any  account. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  And  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  my  personal  account.  I  was 
entirely  outside  the  consent  of  Mr.  Reid,  on  which  this  order  was  given.  I  had  no 
notice  whatever  that  the  order  was  made  until  Mr.  Soames  was  in  the  act  of  examining 
the  account,  and  then  it  was  only  accidental.  I  never  consented  to  it  and  I  had  no 
notice  of  it. 

{The  President.)  Have  you  got  to  the  end  of  that? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Of  this,  my  Lord,  yes. 

{The  Secretary.)  As  to  Mr.  Sexton,  here  is  the  order  made  by  your  Lordships  on  the 
17th,  with  Mr.  Sexton’s  name  in  it.  That  is  the  order  on  the  Hibernian  Bank  to 
which  Mr.  Sexton  alludes. 

{The  President.)  The  question  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  accounts  was  discussed  here 
in  open  court,  and  after  hearing  what  was  said  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Sexton  being 
then  represented  by  counsel,  we  made  the  order  ;  but  I  have  toobserve  with  regard  to 
this,  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  there  is  a  continued  reiteration  of  it  by  Mr.  Biggar,  but  it 
does  not  make  any  alteration  of  the  facts.  W e  have  never  ordered  that  there  should  be  an 
inspection  of  private  accounts,  and  not  only  have  we  not  ordered  it,  but  it  has  been  under- 
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stood  and  expressed  all  througli  by  everybody  engaged  in  tbe  case,  except  Mr.  Biggar,  that 
private  accounts  were  not  to  be  examined  into,  but,  of  course,  there  is  always  a  question 
of  what  are  private  accounts.  I  think,  Mr.  Biggar,  therefore,  I  need  say  no  more  upon 
the  point.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Sexton,  the  matter  stands  thus :  An  order  has  been 
made  for  the  inspection  of  a  particular  account  at  the  bank.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  the  secretary,  as  it  appears  to  me,  though  it  was  not  brought  to  my 
personal  notice,  or  to  the  notice  of  my  brothers,  thought  perfectly  right  that  in 
order  to  understand  the  account  he  should  have  the  counterfoils,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Sexton  to  produce  them.  Well,  he  refused  to  produce  them,  as  I  understand  it,  on 
the  ground  that  they  relate  to  his  private  account.  Is  that  so,  Mr.  Sexton  ? 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  take  this  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships  that  this  account  is  absolutely  a  private  account. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Sexton  says  that  he  refuses  to  produce  these  counterfoils 
because  they  relate  to  his  private  account.  If  Mr.  Sexton  is  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  if 
Mr.  Sexton  puts  himself  in  the  box  to  make  this  statement,  subject  to  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  then  these  counterfoils  would  not  be  called  for. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  wish  to  say  at  once  that  I  should  submit  myself  to  any  order  your 
Lordships  should  think  proper  to  make,  but,  of  course,  in  the  event  of  an  inspection 
it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  motion  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  leave  of 
absence  because  the  bulk  of  my  papers  are  in  Dublin. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  If  you  say  it  is  only  a  private  account  that  is  not  necessary. 

{The  President.)  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  myself  clearly.  It  is  this,  that  if 
you  make  a  statement  in  the  witness-box  that  those  documents  which  you  decline  to 
produce  relate  only  to  your  private  affairs,  then  I  shall  accept  that  statement. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  am  anxious  to  make  that  statement,  but  I  wish  also  to  say  that, 
although  the  accounts  are  absolutely  private  accounts,  I  wish  to  submit  myself  to  any 
order  your  Lordships  may  make. 

{The  President.)  We  should  not  make  any  order  if  you  say  they  are  absolutely 
private.  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  you  should  volunteer  that  the  accounts 
should  be  inspected.  That  is,  of  course,  a  very  proper  thing  for  you  to  deal  with. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  have  no  objection,  except  that  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Dublin,  and 
spend  a  number  of  days  in  going  over  the  papers,  which  have  been  the  accumulation 
of  years. 

{The  President.)  Now  will  you  kindly  go  into  the  witness-box. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  re -called. 

96,56-1.  {The  President.)  1  will  put  the  question  to  you.  Do  these  counterfoils,  which 
I  understand  you  have  been  requested  to  produce,  relate  exclusively  to  your  private 
affairs,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  business  of  tbe  Land  League  or  the  movement  which 
the  Land  League  was  the  embodiment  of  ? — They  relate  in  no  way  to  the  business  of 
either  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League.  The  account  was  opened  long  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  National 
League.  I  have  had  no  connexion  with  it. 

O 

96,565.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  that,  but  that  would  be  limiting  it  strictly  to 
what  was  Land  League  and  National  League  .business.  I  endeavoured  to  cover  a  wider 
ground.  Does  it  relate  to  the  action  of  those  persons,  including  yourself,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  Land  League  and  National  League  movement? — No. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  should  like  just  to  put  a  question. 


Further  cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

96,566-7.  What  date  are  you  speaking  of?  When  was  the  account  opened  at  the 
Hibernian  Bank? — I  have  not  examined  the  account,  but  Mr.  Cunynghame  in  his  letter 
stated  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  counterfoils  from  the  I6th  of  January  1883.  I  think 
the  account  was  opened  some  time  about  that  date. 

96,568.  Was  it  not  rather  earlier,  the  6th  of  February  1882?  I  am  only  putting  it 
that  you  may  get  clearly  before  your  mind  what  my  Lord  is  putting  to  you  in  case  of 
any  misunderstanding.  There  are  certain  cheques  paid  to  your  order  amounting 
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altogether  to  300L  I  will  give  you  the  actual  dates.  On  the  6th  of  February  1882, 
150^. ;  on  the  1st  of  April  1882,  501. ;  10th  of  June  18S2,  501. ;  21st  of  July  1882,  501. ; 
making  300L  I  understand  you  to  say  that  those  are  entirely  and  exclusively  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  your  private  affairs  ? — They  would  be  payments  for  parliamentary  expenses 
to  me. 

96.569.  Would  they  be  Land  League  moneys? — Not  at  all ;  payments  to  indemnify 
me  for  my  attendance  on  parliamentary  duties. 

96.570.  But  you  do  not  know  out  of  what  fund  they  came  ? — No. 

96.571.  I  want  to  get  clearly,  and  I  rather  think  this  is  ivhat  my  Lord  wishes;  if 
they  are  payments  to  you  that,  of  course,  satisfies  one  limit  of  the  inquiry,  but  they 
were  payments  made  to  you  ;  you  do  not  know  by  whom  ? — I  should  think  that  any 
payments  to  me  for  parliamentary  expenses  would  have  come  through  Mr.  Biggar 

probably.  . 

96.572.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  I  think  you  had  better  repeat  it  there,  it 

you  will  allow  me,  your  statement  is  you  have  never  disbursed  any  Land  League  moneys 
at  all  ? — Never  at  all. 

96.573.  Neither  as  principal  nor  as  agent  ? — In  no  way,  except  that  when  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  from  May  to  September  1881,  my  memory  is 
that  during  a  short  absence  of  Dr.  Kenny,  the  treasurer,  in  London,  I  did  sign  some 
cheques  on  his  behalf.  I  had  no  account  at  that  time. 

96.574.  I  think  you  did  give  that  explanation  before  ? — Perhaps  I  did. 

96.575.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  never  had  the  disbursing  of  any  moneys 
that  came  from  Mr.  Egan  or  from  America  direct,  any  passing  through  the  Land 
League  and  the  National  League  ? — Never  at  any  time. 

96.576.  May  I  also  take  it  that  you  have  no  other  account  through  which  Land 
League  moneys  could  have  gone,  except  that  which  you  say  is  your  private  account  ? — 
I  never  had  any  account  but  one. 

96.577.  And  your  statement  is  that  moneys  paid  to  you  were  paid  to  you  personally 
for  parliamentary  expenses,  or  for  loss  of  time  in  connexion  with  that  ? — Simply  what 
we  call  payment  for  parliamentary  expenses. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Of  course,  I  accept  that  statement. 

{The  President.)  Now  with  regard  to  this  other  matter.  We  certainly  had  expected 
that  Malony  would  be  called  by" Sir  Charles  Bussell,  or  by  those  whom  he  represented  ; 
and  as  we  learn  that  he  has,  in  fact,  been  subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Lewis  we  require  that 
Malony  should  be  put  in  the  box. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  rather  gather  your  Lordship  at  present  limits  it  to  that  ? 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  here  at  present. 

{The  President.)  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  here. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  brother  is  very  ill. 
He  intimated  that  to  me.  I  certainly  would  rather  not  have  to  call  any  evidence 
to-day.  Mr.  Lewis’s  clerk  is  here. 

{The  Secretary.)  Is  Malony  in  court  ?  Is  W.  F.  Malony  in  court  ? 


(Malony  was  called,  but  there  was  no  answer.) 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Before  I  go  to  this  other  matter  which  I  mentioned  before 
your  Lordships  adjourned,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  I  undertook 
to  prove  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  cross-examination 
of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  another  witness  at  page  4694.  I  am  told  that  the  witness  to 
prove  it  is  in  attendance,  and  I  had  better  put  it  on  the  note. 

{The  President.)  With  regard  to  Malony,  is  anyone  here  from  Mr.  Lewis? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Lewis’s  clerk  is  here. 

{The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  convey  what  I  say  to  Mr.  Lewis?  It 
may  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  anything  more,  but  I  should  like  you  to  have  an 
intimation  from  Mr.  Lewis. 

{Mr.  Griffiths.)  Yes,  my  lord. 

{The  Attorney-General,)  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  before  your  Lordship  exercises  any 
judgment  as  regards  any  other  names,  that  I  should  ask  you  to  look  at  the  letter  at 
page  2075.  I  wish  to  say  nothing  more  than  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  it.  I 
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thouglit  it  right  only  to  remind  your  Lordships  of  that  letter,  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  our  making  observations  afterwards,  that  your  Lordships  might  have 
thought  your  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  it  at  once.  It  is  a  letter  of  the  18th  of 
October  1881. 

{The  President.)  I  have  already  marked  it.  I  see  my  attention  has  been  quite 
recently  directed  to  that  letter. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

{The  President.)  There  is  one  thing  that  is  to  be  put  in  order  as  counsel  are  not  here. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  referred  in  your  examination  of  Mr.  Parnell  to 
certain  returns. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  thought  I  was  not  justified  in  putting  them  in  until  I  came 
to  the  stage  of  my  reply.  Of  course  I  will  hand  them  in  then. 

{The  President.)  Of  course  they  will  be  handed  in  as  evidence.  You  were  simply 
reading  from  some  proof. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  propose  to  hand  them  in  later  on.  I  can  do  it  now — they 
can  be  taken  now  if  you  please. 

{The  President.)  They  have  to  be  identified. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  identify  them.  They  are  returns  published  in  the 

Dublin  Gazeke”  for  5th  June  1882,  3rd  July  1882,  and  2nd  August  1882. 

{The  President.)  Let  them  be  marked  and  they  can  be  referred  to. 

{The  documents  were  handed  in.) 

Michael  O’Rorke  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

96.578.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

96.579.  Did  you  report  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  the  7th  November  1886  ?— 
Yes, 

96.580.  Is  the  right  name  Keenagh,  county  Longford  ? — Yes. 

96.581.  Have  you  got  your  shorthand  notes  here?— I  have. 

96.582.  Just  put  them  before  you.  Have  you  also  got  the  written  transcript  of  the 
speech  ? — Yes. 

96.583.  Have  you  compared  the  printed  transcript  with  the  shorthand  notes  ?— The 
written  transcript  I  have  compared  with  the  original  notes, 

96.584.  When  did  you  make  the  comparison  ? — On  Sunday  last. 

96.585.  Is  that  which  is  written  there  a  complete  and  correct  transcript  of  what  you 
have  in  your  notes  ? — Yes. 

96.586.  And  do  you  believe  your  shorthand  notes  to  be  correct  ?— They  are. 

96.587.  Will  you  read  what  you  have  there  of  what  Mr.  Dillon  said  ? 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page.  Sir  Henry  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Page  276  ;  it  was  read  by  the  Attorney -General  in  opening. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  My  Lord,  we  think  that  the  witness  ought  to  read  from  his  original 
notes. 

{The  President.)  Well,  at  any  rate,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  read  the  shorthand  notes. 
It  is  the  usual  way  to  swear  that  he  has  examined  it  and  that  the  transcript  is  correct. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  May  we  have  the  original  notes  while  the  witness  is  reading  the 
transcript  ? 

{The  President.)  Well,  yes,  where  are  the  original  notes?  {The  ivitness produced  the 
original  notes,  which  were  handed  to  Mr.  Sexton.) 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  mention  to  your  Lordships  in 
consequence  of  a  communication  made  to  me  in  all  courtesy  that  a  question  was  raised 
about  this  speech  as  being  made  within  the  time  covering  the  period  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  ;  the  matter  was  raised  at  page  5966.  Mr.  Harrington,  at  that  time  when 
the  speech  was  mentioned,  pointed  out  as  also  did  Mr.  Lockwood  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  speech  it  alludes  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  This  is,  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  last 
question  but  one,  Mr.  Lockwood  says  : — 

“  I  find  that  this  speech  is  set  out  on  the  note  at  page  282.  I  am  not  going 
“  to  ask  this  gentleman  about  it. 

“  {The  President.)  Are  we  to  take  it  as  the  speech? 

“  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  here,  my  Lord,  on  the  note. 
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“  {The  President. )  Very  well ;  I  take  that  on  my  note. 

{Mr.  Lockivood.)  It  is  only  in  justification  of  what  I  said  just  now.  It 
“  alludes  in  conclusion  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  I  am  only  mentioning  this  to 
“  your  Lordships  and  to  my  learned  fi-iends  to  justify  the  interruption  that  I  made 
“  just  now.” 

So  far  as  it  would  appear  to  be  in  support  of  any  action  in  regard  to  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  I  no  not  wish  it  to  be  read. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  In  general  it  was  an  undertaking  by  the  other  side,  of  course, 
that  nothing  relating  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  should  be  put  in,  that  speeches  referring 
to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  would  not  bo  put  in  evidence  here.  I  recollect  having  to 
defend  Mr.  Dillon  for  this  very  speech,  and  this  very  witness  was  examined  in  Court 
against  him. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  The  matter  is  perfectly  plain ;  when  it  was  discussed  and 
debated  whether  we  should  go  into  the  Plan  of  Campaign  we  had  a  consultation  and 
determined  it  should  not  be  done,  but  at  the  same  time  I  stated  that  the  speech  which 
had  another  bearing  and  which  plainly  showed  by  my  cross-examination  of  Mr.  O’Brien 
had  another  meaning,  that  I  would  read  it,  and  your  Lordship  said  anything  which 
had  not  to  do  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign  could  be  read. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Of  course  I  do  not  raise  any  objection,  I  merely  reminded  the 
Attorney- General  that  it  would  throw  counsel  defending  Mr.  Dillon  off  their  guard  to 
have  a  speech  brought  in  of  that  period. 

{The  President.)  So  far  as  that  is  an  allusion  to  what  passed  between  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Sir  Charles  Russell - 

{Sir  H.  James.)  No,  it  was  in  open  Court.  My  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General 
said  he  would  no  go  into  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

{The  President.)  I  am  not  aware  that  passed.  I  thought  there  was  something  else  ; 
we  have  never  been  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  whatever  upon  that  question  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  but  of  course  we  should  not  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  matter  when  we  were  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  admis¬ 
sibility  of  evidence.  Then  I  have  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  pertinent  to  say  that  it 
relates  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  unless  it  can  also  be  added  that  it  has  no  relation,  no 
bearing  upon  the  previous  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  I  assume,  therefore,  it  is  ten¬ 
dered  not  in  support  of  anything  in  connexion  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  but  on  the 
supposition  that  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  earlier  transaction. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  1  will  strike  out  anything  in  it  that  does  not  bear  upon 
the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  think  it  better  that  the  whole  speech  should  go  in. 

{The  President.)  I  think  that  is  a  sensible  suggestion. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Read  your  transcript,  please  ? 

{The  Witness,  reading  : — ) 

“  Men  of  Longford  and  Westmeath, — Could  any  one  for  a  moment 
“  doubt  when  looking  at  the  thousands  that  are  around  this  platform  to-day 
“  that  if  you  were  but  organised  amongst  yourselves,  and  acted  together 
“  loyally,  one  man  with  his  neighbour,  under  proper  leadership,  you  need 
“  have  any  fear  for  Lord  Annally  or  Mathew  Weld  O’Connor  in  this  part  of 
“  the  country  ?  (Groans.)  You  know  as  well  as  I  know  that  the  only  thing  to 
“  stand  between  you,  the  people  of  Longford,  and  perfect  freedom  in  your  own 
“  homes — aye  and  low  rents  on  your  own  farms— is  the  difficulty  to  get  you  to 
“  organise  together,  and  follow  as  one  man  the  lines  which  we  have  laid  down  for 
“  you.  If  Lord  Annally  or  Colonel  King  Harman  believed  for  one  moment 
“  (groans) — that  you,  the  people  of  Longford,  would  follow  out  the  policy  which 
“  we  recommend  to  you,  and  would  not  betray  each  other,  and  would  take  no 
“  terms,  one  man,  that  was  not  given  to  all,  I  say  if  they  believed  that,  to- 
“  morrow  you  could  fix  your  own  rents.  The  reason  why  they  show  you 
no  mercy  here  in  Longford,  the  reason  why  Lord  Annally  refuses  a 
“  penny  of  reduction,  while  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  Kerry  is  giving 
“  20  per  cent.,  aye,  on  The  judicial  rents,  the  reason  is  because  in  Kerry  they 
“  know  how  to  stand  up  and  defend  their  homes,  and  because  in  Longford 
you  have  been  too  quiet.  (Cheers.)  Believe  me,  that  if  in  the  south 
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“  of  Ireland  the  landlords  are  very  gentle — not  all  of  them,  but  a  great  many  of 
“  them,  and  those  the  biggest  fish — and  are- giving  good  reductions  on  the  judicial 
“  rents,  while,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  landlords  here  won’t  give  a  reduction 
“  on  the  old  rents  even.  (Cheers.)  Well,  now,  who  have  you  to  blame  for  that? 
“  Yourselves,  and  no  one  else.  If  you  organise  in  this  country ;  if  you  did  as  the 
“  Kerry  boys  did — I  don’t  mean  to  say  by  that  I  want  you  to  become  moon- 
“  lighters — what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  you  must  show  the  landlords,  you 
“  must  show  the  agents,  you  must  show  the  bailifis  and  every  single  man  who 
“  hangs  round  the  rent  office,  that  if  he  is  against  the  tenant  you  can  make  him 
“  suffer  for  it.  (Cheers.)  Look  at  the  lesson  that  has  been  taught  the  people  of 
“  Ireland  by  the  people  of  Woodford.  Now,  I  say  to  you,  how  are  you  to  make 
“  those  men  who  stand  by  the  landlords,  who  assist  in  their  evil  work  ;  I  ask 
“  how  are  you  to  make  them  suffer?  I  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  to  commit  any 
act  of  violence ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  warned  the  people  of  Ireland 
“  against  that  course.  What  I  do  say  I  know  by  experience,  that  where  the 
“  people  are  organised,  and  are  loyal  to  each  other,  they  can  make  those  men 
“  suffer  and  tremble  in  their  shoes  without  raising  a  single  finger  against  them. 
“  I  have  seen  men,  the  most  over-bearing  and  hungry  landlords.” 

[The  President.)  It  is  printed  here  : — 

“  I  have  seen  the  most  bloody  and  overbearing  hungry  landlords.” 

( The  Witness.)  It  is. 

“  I  have  seen  the  most  overbearing  and  hungry  landlords.” 

{Mr.  CampleM,  referring  to  the  original  shorthand  notp.)  It  is  “  most  bloody  in  the 
“  notes.” 

{Sir  H.  James.)  What  word  have  you  got  in  your  manuscript  ? 

{The  Witness.)  Most  overbearing  and  hungry.  (Continuing  reading  : — ) 

“  I  have  seen  them  coming  to  the  committee  of  the  League  branch,  begging  for 
“  mercy ;  men  who  a  short  time  before  would  have  given  very  little  mercy  to  any 
“  farmer  in  the  county.  So,  I  say,  you  must  learn,  if  you  want  to  have  any  jus- 
“  tice  here  in  Longford,  you  must  learn  to  direct  attention  to  bailiflfs  and  agents. 
“  Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  lesson  that  has  been  taught  to  Ire- 
“  land,  by  the  little  parish  of  Woodford,  in  the  south  of  Galway.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
“  the  people  of  Woodford  had  a  man  to  deal  with  as  tough  a  customer  as  any 
“  landlord  in  Ireland,  In  the  first. place,  a  rich  man — very  rich ;  and  in  the 
“  second  place,  he  lives  away  in  London — no  one  knows  where.  Now,  the  people 
“  of  Woodford — there  are  320  tenants'in  that  parish,  but  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
“  estate,  and  last  November,  only  one  year  ago,  these  people  asked  for  a 
“  reduction  of  rent,  25  per  cent.  Well,  Lord  Clanricarde  did  not  take  the 
“  trouble  cf  answering  their  letters,  he  never  noticed  it,  although  a  bishop’s 
“  name  was  signed  at  foot.  The  people,  320  tenants  in  Woodford,  came 
“  to  the  resolve  that  they  would  not  pay  one  shilling  until  a  reduction 
“  was  given  them.  That  struggle  commenced  a  year  ago,  and  I  want  to  lay 
“  before  you  the  nett  result  of  that  year  in  Woodford.  The  Government 
“  have  expended  thousands  of  pounds  in  an  expedition  into  that  country ;  Lord 
“  Clanricarde  must  have  lost  at  the  very  least  3,000/.  What  did  he  succeed  in 
“  doing  for  all  this  outlay  on  the  people  of  Woodford?  He  has  only  got  six  men 
“  out  of  their  houses.  He  has  got  six  men  evicted.  But  it  took  him  a  good  long 
“  time — a  whole  year — to  get  these  six  men  out  of  their  houses ;  ?ind  recollect 
“  that  the  320  tenants  have  not  paid  one  shilling  yet,  nor  will  they  pay  a  shilling. 

(Cheers.)  He  picks  out — of  course  landlords  always  do — he  picked  out  four 
“  men  who  could  pay  their  rent.” 

(The  President.)  Here  it  is  ;  he  picked  out  four  men  to  pay  their  rent. 

{The  Witness.)  It  is  four  men  who  could  pay  their  rent. 

“  A  great  many  of  those  Woodford  tenants  are  too  poor  to  pay,  as  many  of 
“  you  are,  too.  He  picked  out  those  he  knew  to  be  of  good  reputation 
“  in  the  parish  of  Woodford,  and  he  went  into  the  place  with  eight 
“  hundred  men  at  his  back.  Well,  now,  although  no  blow  was  struck  it 
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“  took  tlioso  eigkt  liuiidrod  men  ten  days  to  get  those  four  men  out  of 
“  their  houses,  and  this  has  been  the  result.  That  took  place  two  months  ago. 

“  and  Lord  Clanricarde  has  done  nothing  more  since.  The  people  of  Woodford  have 
“  set  an  example  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of,  and  all  Ireland  should  be 
“  thankful  to  them.  When  the  four  men  were  selected  to  be  evicted  they  defied 
“  him  ;  and  although  they  are  out  of  their  homes  to-day  they  are  none  the  worse 
“  off.  ’  They  have  comfortable  houses  provided  for  them,  and  they  are  supported 
“  by  the  public  funds  of  the  country,  and  they  will  be  supported  as  long  as  there 
“  is  an  organisation  in.  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  tenants.  Ihey  were  the  first  to 
“  fall  in  a  struggle  which  will  benefit  the  population  of  W^oodford  and  keep  b^k 
“  the  evictions  from  the  door  of  the  poor  man.  They  fell  in  a  struggle  which 
“  has  done  good  to  the  tenant’s  cause  all  over  Ireland  and  in  America.  Kow,  what  I 
“  say  is  this,  that  if  we  had  thirty  or  forty,  or  two  hundred  AVoodfords  in  Ireland, 
“  where  would  the  landlords  be?  If  it  took  so  many  thousand  pounds  to  evict  those 
“  four  tenants  of  Lord  Clanricarde’ s,  if  all  Ireland  was  organised  as  Woodford, 
“  the  tenant’s  case  was  settled.  There  would  be  no  rack-rent  or  oppression 
“  in  this  country.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the 
“  difficulty  of  getting  the  people  to  organise  amongst  themselves  ;  this  is  the  case 
“  I  find,  I  am  sorry  to  find  it,  in  many  districts  in  Ireland  ;  while  they  like  very 
“  much ’to  read  descriptions  of  fights  in  other  counties,  while  they  are  very  glad 
“  to  get  all  the  benefits  they  can  by  the  fight ;  they  don't  like  to  fight  the  battle 
themselves.  I  say  that  the  secret  of  success  is  this,  to  have  every  parish  in 
“  Ireland  stand  out  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Government  would  not  attempt  to 
“  carry  out  a  war  of  extermination  against  all.  The  difficulty  is  that  when  a 
“  parish  like  Woodford  makes  a  gallant  stand  it  is  almost  alone.  Now,  I  said  a 
“  kw  moments  ago  that  the  men  evicted  in  Woodford  are  none  the  worse 
“  off  for  being  evipg  evicted,  and  I  say  it  again,  they  are  none  the 
“  worse  off;  because  in  point  of  money  they  are  richer  men  to-day  than 
“  ever  they  were  in  their  lives,  and  know  perfectly  well  that  before  this 
“  war  is  done  they  will  be  back  in  their  farms  at  a  lower  rent.  No  man,  of 
“  course,  dare  take  the  farms,  and  no  man  ever  will  as  long  as  they  are  out  of 
“  their  farms.  And  Lord  Clanricarde,  instead  of  getting  his  rent,  he  has  two  or 
“  three  emergency  men  in  each  farm  with  five  policemen  to  guard  the  three 
“  emergency  men.  (Groans.)  So  it  must  cost  him  at  least  4L  a  week  to  guard  each 
“  farm.  How  long  do  you  suppose  he  is  going  on  with  that  game?  And  if  he 
“  goes  to  evict  ten  or  fifteen  more  likely  he  will  have  to  pay  401.  or  50/.  to  protect 
“  these  farms ;  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  as  long  as  he  likes  to  go  on  with  that 
game  I  am  quite  ready  too.  (Cheers.)  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 
“  parish  have  stood  like  men,  and  not  one  shilling  will  he  get  from  the  people  of 
“  Woodford  until  he  reinstates  these  tenants  and  gives  the  rest  good  terms. 
“  Now  I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  people  in  America,  the  Irish  in  America, 
“  are  ’assembling  in  great  meetings  now,  and  collecting  money  for  evicted 
“  tenants.  Now  we  expect  to  get  very  large  sums,  and  this  I  want  to 
say  to  tliG  pcoplo  of  Ireland,  that  Tve  shall  take  care  in  Dublin  that  the 
“  money  goes  to  those  tooants  in  those  parishes  who  are  fighting  like  men  for 
“  their  rights— (cheers)— and  not  a  shilling  of  American  money  shall  we  send  to 
“  any  district  which  will  lie  down  and  allow  themselves  to  be  trampled  upon,  and 
«  every  pennv  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  districts  where  we  see  the  people  standing  up 
“  like  men  for  their  rights,  and  remember  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  help 
“  those  who  have  the  courage  to  help  themselves.  I  have  a  word  to  say  on  the 
“  question  of  rents  here.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  the  men  who  went  m 
“  recently  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Annally  and  King- Harman  to  the  Courts  got 
“  very  different  reductions  from  those  men  who  went  m  two  or  three  years  ago. 
“  I  don’t  know  whether  any  of  you  recollect  that  when  the  Land  Act  was  first 
“  passed  we  advised  you  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  going  into  the  Land  Courts,  and 
“  I  am  certain  that  the  Irish  tenants  went 
( The  President.)  It  is  “  I  am  sorry.” 

(The  Witness.)  It  should  be —  ,  ,  t  j  .  .i. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Irish  tenants  who  went  into  theLand  Courts  against  the 

“  advice  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  League  two  or  three  years  ago  would  give  a  great 
“  dei  had  they  not  gone  in  at  all.  Now,  the  men  who  were  slow  to  go  into  the  Land 
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Courts  are  the  men  who  are  getting  justice,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  Land  Courts 
never  did  begin  to  give  justice  until  last  year.  Whaj;  do  we  see  at  the  last  Land 
Sessions  ?  Why,  we  see  Lord  Annally’s  rents  and  King  Harman’s  rents  were  cut 
down  in  many  cases  50  per  cent.,  and  in  many  other  cases  40,  and  in  some  of  Lord 
Annally’s  as  much  as  60  per  cent.  Now,  how  in  the  face  of  this  can  these 
men  have  the  audacity  to  say  they  won’t  give  reductions  to  the  men  who  are 
broken  down  with  rack-rents  and  obliged  to  go  into  the  courts  or  who  went 
into  the  Land  Courts  too  soon  and  got  no  decent  reduction  ?  All  i  can  say  is 
this  that  if  the  people  here  submit  to  such  treatment  as  that  they  deserve  very 
little  svmpathy  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Now  I  want  to  direct  your  attention 
for  a  few  moments  to  what  took  place  in  the  Court  House,  Ballinasloe,  about  a 
fortnio-ht  ago,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  Griffith’s  valuation  as  a  test 
relating  to  rent.  Mr.  Kane,  who  was  President  of  that  Commission, 
said,  he  was  giving  judgment  on  some  cases  which  had  been  heard  at 
Strokestown.  he  said,  ‘  In  reference  to  these  cases  and  a  good  many  others,  I 
‘  think  they  ought  to  be  enough  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
‘  idea  that  Government  valuation  was  a  good  guide  to  the  value  of  the  land, 

‘  and  to  show  that  the  valuation  was  in  some  cases  utterly  and  disproportionately 
high  ’  Then  he  went  on  to  give  judgments,  and  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  some 
of  the’judgments  he  gave.  The  first  is  Michael  Harlow,  valuation,  5L  I4s., 
iudicial  re?it,  31. ;  Pat  Harlow,  valuation,  181.  12s.,  judicial  rent,  81.  5s.  You  see 
these  are  nearly  40  per  cent,  below  Griffith’s.  The  valuation  in  the  next  is  10k  11s., 
judicial  rent,  6k;  valuation,  20k,  judicial  rent,  14k  Now  I  say  that  those 
of  VOU  who  are  making  up  your  minds  to  pay  a  fair  rent  should  carefully  con¬ 
sider  these  decisions  of  the  Land  Court.  I  long  ago  made  up  my  mind,  from 
observation  of  a  certain  class  of  land  in  Mayo  and  Roscommon  which  I  knew 
something  of,  that  Griffith’s  valuation  in  many  cases  is  nearly  double  the 
valuation  of  the  land.  Now  in  my  opinion,  on  poor  light  land  and  land  that 
used  to  be  tilled,  Griffith’s  valuation  is  above  double  the  value,  and  the  Land 
Commissioners  are  only  discovering  that  now.  If  you  had  taken  our  advice 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  held  away  from  the  Land  Courts,  if  you  had  not 
been  so  anxious  to  get  in,  they  would  have  done  justice  then  instead  of  now. 
They  therefore  saw  this,  when  they  saw  you  all  so  anxious  and  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  in,  it  was  like  the  cld  story,  ‘  Come  into  my  parlour,  said  the  spider  to 
the  fly.’  '  If  you  had  not  gone  in  such  a  hurry  they  would  have  begun  to  give 
big  reductions,  but  when  you  went  in  a  hurry  and  a  rush— we  have  you  here 
now  and  we  will  give  you  very  little.  Now,  while  the  men  who  have  not  gone 
in  are  the  lucky  .men,  they  did  not  go  in  too  soon.  But  what  was  it, 
and  why— I  want  to  ask  you— whv  is  it  that  this  year  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioners  are  giving  so  much  better  terms  ?  The  one  reason,  I  am  certain, 
because  the  land  agitation  is  rising  again,  and  the  moment  agitation  rises  again 
in  the  country  the  country  begins  to  organise,  and  that  moment  the  farmers 
get  better  terms  from  the  landlords.  (Cheers.)  Now  see  what  is  going 
on  in  the  county  Kerry.  Kerry,  up  till  recently,  was  the  worst  treated 
country  in  Ireland.  The  rents  were  higher,  and  there  were  more  evictions  by 
far  than  in  any  other  county  in  Ireland.  'J  he  Kerry  people  did  not  lie  down  ; 
the  Kerry  people  showed  some  fight ;  the  Kerry  people  showed  that  if  farmers 
were  evicted  no  man  would  step  into  his  neighbour’s  shoes,  and  to-day  in  the 
county  Kerry  there  are  three  or  four  hundred  farms  on  which  no  man  dare  lay 
his  foot  What  is  the  result  of  that  ?  The  result  is  that  they  sent  down  a 
general  officer  named  Biiller— (groans)— to  put  down  moonlighting,  and  coerce 
the  Kerry  tenants.  (Groans.)  But  wait  till  I  tell  you  what  happened.  G^eral 
Buller  had  not  been  two  months  in  Kerry  before  he  began  to  coerce  the  Kerry 
landlords,  not  the  tenants — (laughter) — and  at  the  present  moment  in  Kerry  it 
is  the  Kerry  landlords  who  are  down  on  General  Buller  and  not  the  tenants. 
(Cheers.)  The  other  day,  when  Lord  Kenmare  assaulted  a  large  force  of 
police  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  evictions  wo  have  heard  so  much  about. 
General  Buller  ordered  the  police  to  go  home  and  send  a  circular  to  Lord  Kenmare 
he  would  not  allow  any  police  to  evictions  until  he  had  first  found  whether  the 
eviction  was  a  cruel  one  or  not.  (Loud  cheers.)  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
asked  the  Government  to  do  two  years  ago,  and  what  we  asked  them  to  do  last 
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“  year  and  last  spring,  and  they  said  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  do 
“  you  believe  they  would  do  it  now  if  the  Kerry  people  had  submitted  peaceably 
“  to  be  driven  out  of  their  homes  ?  As  long  as  the  Irish  people  submitted  in 
“  peace  to  be  persecuted  and  exterminated,  so  long  no  one  had  a  word  of  mercy  for 
“  them ;  but  when  they  arose,  as  in  Kerry,  and  struck  back  blow  for  blow  against 
“  their  oppressors,  then  the  Government  began  to  think  there  must  be  some 
“  justice  in  the  people’s  claim.  The  lesson  I  have  to  teach  you  is  this,  if  you 
“  want  to  save  yourselves  from  cruel  extermination,  ruin  and  extermination, 
“  if  you  want  to  prevent  men,  every  man  of  you,  according  as  you  get  too  poor  to  pay, 
“  from  being  driven  from  your  homes  and  with  nobody  to  sympathise  with  you,  you 
“  must  begin  in  time,  ycu  must  organise  now,  you  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
“  those  who  can  pay  side  by  side  with  those  who  cannot  pay.  You  must  show 
“  the  landlords  and  the  Government  that  if  they  are  going  to  extremes  to  harass 
“■  the  tenantry  of  Longford,  you  will  want  a  general  officer  down  here  as  well  as 
“  in  Kerry.  (Laughter.)  And  the  best  thing  would  be  to  do,  a  result  of  our 
experience,  w'^ould  be  to  have  every  county  in  Ireland  re(^uiring  a  general  officer 
“  for  itself.  (Cheers.)  I  know  perfectly  well,  and  the  real  truth  is  this,  that 
“  this  injustice  and  tyranny,  which  these  men  like  Mr.  Mathew  Weld  O’Connor 
practice  on  you — (groans) — must  be  done,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  must  be  done 
“  in  the  dark,  and  if  you  drag  into  daylight  by  your  exertion  and  your  agitation 

“  _ you  drag  into  daylight  these  deeds,  like  Mr.  Samuel  Hussy,  and  many 

“  more  of  his  kidney,  he  will  be  obliged  to  retire  into  obscurity  and  give  up 
“  the  battle ;  but  if  you  submit  as  you  have  submitted  quietly  before,  if  you 
“  allow  these  things  to  be  done  without  paying  back  to  some  extent  the  men 
“  who  harass  and  torment  you,  then  I  say  the  Government  will  support 
“  them,  in  their  policy,  and  every  tyranny,  and  every  cruelty,  and  every 
“  extortion  that  can  be  done  here  in  Longford  in  the  dark  will  be  done,  and  nobody 
“  will  sympathise  with  you.  And  it  is  now  for  the  people  of  Longford  to  make 
“  up  their  minds  which  course  they  will  adopt.  Whether  on  the  one  hand  they 
“  here  in  Longford  will  allow  the  landlords  and  their  agents  to  have  their  own  way, 
or  whether  they  will  adopt  the  policy  which  we  have  offered  to  them,  a  policy 
“  which,  whenever  the  people  have  adopted  it  honestly  and  w'ith  courage,  has 
“  always  succeeded  with  them,  a  policy  which  will  be  said  exposes  the  people  to 
“  some  risks  and  some  danger.  But  what  ris]£  and  danger  does  it  expose  you  to 

“  which  you  will  not  have  to  undergo  to  a  greater  extent  if  you  lie  down  and 

“  allow  the  landlords  and  agents  to  walk  upon  you  ?  A  policy  wliich  may  expose 
“  the  people  to  some  risks  and  some  dangers ;  but  I  put  it  to  you,  when  m  the 
“  history  of  the  world  did  any  men  win  anything  worth  having  if  they  did  not 
“  show  they  were  men  prepared  to  struggle  for  it  ?  (Cheers.)  Your  fathers  and 
“  the  people  of  Ireland  before  us  made  greater  sacrifices  by  far  than  we  ask 
“  you  to  make  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  they  made  them  to 
“  return  members  of  Parliament,  who  very  often  betrayed  the  men  who  voted  for 
“  them.  Aye,  and  the  people  of  this  country  and  every  country  in  Ireland 

“  over  and  over  again  went  to  the  polls  defying  their  landlords  and  their 

“  agents,  and  very  little  ever  they  got  in  return  for  those  great  dangers 
“  and  sacrifices.  But  we  csH  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to  make  sacrifices 
“  and  fun  risks  less  by  far  than  your  fathers  did  before  you,  and  for  what 
“  cause  do  we  ask  you  to  make  them  ?  Not  for  our  benefit  or  for  purely  political 
“  motives,  but  to  destroy  the  tyranny  which  has  crushed  ypiir  people  before  you, 
“  and  that  threatens  to  send  you  down  to  the  same  destruction.  (Cheers.) 
“  And  to  destroy  that  system  ivhich  has  depopulated  this  country  and  depopulated 
“  Meath  and  Westmeath,  and  all  the  best  countries  of  Ireland  in  the  past,  and 
“  which  had  the  men  of  30  years  ago,  had  they  the  organisation  which  we  offer  to 
“  vou  to-day,  I  tell  you  that  hundreds  of  homes  would  be  standing  to-day 
“  homes  for  good  and  honest  people  which  are  libelled  most,  and  over  the  ruins  of 
“  which  bullocks  and  sheep  are  feeding.  (Cheers.)  We  call  upon  you  to  adopt  this 
“  policy  in  order  to  destroy  that  system  which  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland, 
“  and  which  has  ruined  the  homes  of  her  people  and  driven  thousands  out  of  their 
“  country,  we  call  upon  you  to  adopt  this  policy,  and  to  destroy  that  gang  of  men 
“  called  Irish  landlords — ^(cheers  and  groans) — who  never  in  the  past  history  of 
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“  Ireland  has  shown  the  smallest  sympathy  for  her  people,  or  the  smallest  interest 
“  in  her  welfare  ;  and  who  in  every  attempt  that  has  been  made - 

{The  President.)  Every  demand. 

{The  Witness.)  It  is. 

“  every  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  past  to  set  free  our  country  and  assert  her 
“  nationality  these  landlords  have  always  stood  as  foremost,  and  cruellest  and 
“  bloodiest  to  put  down  the  national  ranks.  Believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  until  you 
“  have  done  this  and  taken  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  farmer  that  fear 
“  which  is  still  too  much  of  the  agent  and  the  landlord,  you  never  will 
“  see  in  Ireland  a  free  people,  you  never  will  see  their  country  able  to 
“  make  its  own  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you,  by  following  the  policy 
“  we  recommend  to  you,  crush  landlordism  and  its  agents,  if  you  do  that, 

“  you  will  have  for  yourself  not  only  happy  and  free  homes,  but  for  your 
“  country  freedom  and  independence.  Because  that  power  which  has  stood 
“  between  you  in  the  path  of  Ireland  in  the  past ;  that  power  which  has  more 
“  than  anything  else  under  the  sun  denied  Ireland  liberty  and  the  right  to  govern 
“  her  own  country  ;  that  power  which  has  poured  upon  our  country  poverty,  dis- 
“  turbance,  and  destruction  and  misery  has  been,  I  say,  more  than  anything  else 
“  under  the  sunfthe  power  of  Irish  rackrenting  and  evicting  landlordism.  (Cheers.) 
“  And  if  you  will  only  make  up  your  minds  to  organise  and  follow  the  example  set 
“  to  you  by  Kerry  and  County  Woodford,  you  will  enable  us  to  crush  that  power 
“  and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  in  Ireland  to  tyranny,  extermination,  and  rackrent.  I 
“  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  advise  everyone  here  who  is  listening  to 
“  me  to-day  to  take  up  and  read  the  Plan  of  Campaign  which  was  published 
“  in  ‘  IJnite*d  Ireland,’  to  keep  that  in  his  house,  and  whenever  any  estate  is 
“  going  to  organise  and  demand  terms  from  the  landlord  that  they  follow  as 
“  nearly  as  they  can  the  policy  which  is  there  laid  down  and  which  we  have 
“  carefully  thought  out  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  of  this  country.  If  they 
“  will  do  that,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  succeed.  But,  in  conclusion,  I  appeal  to 
“  you  all  in  this  struggle  in  order  that  this  policy  may  have  an  effect,  avoid  every 
“  kind  of  faction  and  dispute.  Let  every  individual  man  in  every  parish  enrol 
“  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  League,  attend  the  meetings,  and  elect  oflBcers  in 
“  whom  you  have  every  confidence  as  honest  men,  and  when  you  have  elected  the 
“  man  in  whom  you  have  confidence  then  follow  these  men  unto  victory.”  (Loud 
cheers.) 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

96.587.  How  long  have  you  been  writing  shorthand  ? — I  was  two  years  at  it,  I  think, 
when  that  report  was  taken. 

96.588.  Two  years  in  1886.  You  were  writing  it  two  years  before  1886  ? — Not 
quite  two  years.  I  think  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  1885  I  commenced. 

96.589.  You  began  to  write  it  in  the  year  before  this  meeting  ? — Yes. 

96.590.  How  many  words  a  minute  did  you  write  at  the  time  of  that  meeting  ? — I 
could  write  150. 

96.591.  In  one  year  you  acquired  such  proficiency  ? — Oh,  for  years  I  had  been  trying 

it  before,  but  I  went  to  the  Depot  School  about  the  beginning  of  1885  or  1884.  1 

forget  which  now,  and  I  had  constant  practice  there,  but  for  years  before  that  I  had 
been  trying  it  in  my  own  way . 

96.592.  And  you  think  you  were  able  to  write  150  words  a  minute  at  that  time  ? — I 
was  ;  I  am  sure. 

96.593.  Is  Mr.  Dillon  a  very  fast,  impetuous  speaker  ? — Yes,  very  fast. 

96.594.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  faster  speaker  ? — Well,  yes,  but  very  few  though. 

96.595.  Was  this  a  very  crowded  meeting? — It  was,  but  I  was  not  crowded. 

96.596.  Where  were  you  ? — I  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  platform  surrounded  by 
police. 

97.597.  And  the  crowd  around  the  police  ? — Yes. 

96.598.  You  were  not  seated? — No,  I  was  not  seated. 

96.599.  You  took  the  notes  holding  the  book  in  one  hand,  and  writing  with  the 
pencil  in  the  other  ? — Yes. 

o  55696.— Ev.  111. 
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96  600.  And  do  you  say  you  made  these  notes  standing  in  the  field  with  the  book  in 
one  hand  and  the  pencil  in  the  other,  and  the  police  in  the  crowd  surrounding  you?— 

96  601.  I  observe  that  a  number  of  proper  names  occur  in  your  report  and  that, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  these  proper  names  are  reported  in  shorthand  and  not  in 
longhand  ? — I  never  report  proper  names  except  in  shorthand. 

96.602.  Are  you  aware  that  even  the  most  accomplished  reporters  find  it  difficult  to 
report  proper  names  in  shorthand? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  was  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  names,  and  I  find  it  much  easier  to  write  them  in  shorthand.  They  were 
names  I  was  in  the  habit  of  writing. 

96.603.  Did  you  make  any  alteration  to  these  notes,  or  additions  ? — 1  made  no  addi¬ 
tions,  but  I  made  alterations.  ,i 

96  604  No  addition  and  no  alteration  ?— I  corrected  them  after  the  meeting  was 

over  and  before  I  transcribed  them.  I  have  not  touched  them  since. 

96  605  Now  with  reference  to  the  passage  about  the  overbearing  and  hungry 
landlords’  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  word  “  bloody,”  which  his  Lordship 
called  attention  to,  occurs  in  the  original  notes  and  not  m  the  transcript?--!  will  tell 
you.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  trial  he  denied  that  that  was  a  word  that  he  used. 
So  I  thought  I  might  have  been  mistaken  in  it,  so  I  did  not  put  it  into  this. 

96.606.  You  have  just  said  you  made  no  alteration  in  these  notes  and  no  addition 

to  them  ? _ I  did  not  say  I  made  no  alteration.  I  said  I  made  no  addition. 

96.607.  Do  you  swear  that  you  made  no  addition  ?— I  do.  ^ 

96  608  His  Lordship  also  called  your  attention  to  the  word  “  sorry.  You  said 
“  sorry  and  his  Lordship  said  “  certain.”  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  alter  the 
character  of  the  writing  in  the  word  “  sorry  ”  afterwards  and  change  it  into  “  certain  ”  ? 
—I  did  not  alter  it,  but  I  heavied  it  with  the  pencil. 

96.609.  You  changed  it  from  “  sorry  ”  into  “  certain  ”  ?— iNo. 

96.610.  Did  you  not  add  the  character  “  n  ”  to  the  shorthand  afterwards  so  as  to 
change  the  word  “  sorry  ”  into  certain  ”  ? — I  do  not  recollect  now.  Perhaps  if  you 

were  to  show  it  to  me  I  could  tell  you.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  j  Hi.  j 

96.611.  What  is  the  meaning  of  having  put  ink  brackets  before  and  after  the  word 
“  bloody  ”  in  the  original  note  ?— When  I  was  transcribing  this  to  show  I  left  the 
word  out.  I  had  that  quite  distinct  on  my  notes,  but  when  Mr.  Dillon  denied  that  he 
used  it,  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  word. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  I  would  ask  their  Lordships  to  look  at  the  original  note. 

{The  President.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  now  I  could  not  read  it.  At  an  earlier  period  of 

my  life  I  could  have  read  it,  but  I  cannot  now. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  mean  in  order  that  you  may  judge  whether  a  man  standing  in  the 
crowd  surrounded  by  the  police  would  be  able  to  make  these  notes. 

{The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  that  is  the  practice  we  have..  Standing  in  the  crowd  we 

get  experience  and  practice. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

96.612.  You  have  said  that  Mr.  Dillon  denied  that  the  word  “bloody”  was  used?— 

Yes,  the  word  “  bloody.”  •  i  o  t»- i 

96.613.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Mr.  Dillon  deny  that  at  the  State  trials  ?  Did 

ho  interrupt  ?  It  was  not  given  in  evidence,  I  presume  ?  How  did  he  deny  it  ? — As  he 
was  defending  himself  in  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench.  I  made  an  affidavit  regarding 
the  delivery  of  that  speech,  and  Mr.  Dillon  was  called  upon,  and  in  defending  himself 
before  the  Queen’s  Bench  he  denied  he  used  that  one  word.  It  was  the  only  word  he 

denied.  .  i  ^ 

96.614.  I  was  going  to  ask.  Did  Mr.  Dillon  take  exception  to  any  other  portion  of 

the  speech  except  that  one  word  “  bloody  ”  ? — None  whatever. 

96.615.  He  did  take  exception  to  that  ? 

{The  President.)  I  did  not  know  that  any  controversy  would  arise  about  the  word 
“  bloody.”  I  only  corrected  it  finding  it  written  here,  but  I  find  in  a  later  passage  of 
the  speech  the  same  phrase  is  used. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 
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{The  President.)  He  speaks  of  tke  landlords  as  having  “  always  stood  as  foremost  and 
cruellest,  and  bloodiest  to  put  down  the  national  ranks.”  Therefore  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  word  Mr.  Dillon  made  use  of. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  gather  your  Lordship  does  not  wish  the  witness  to 
remain. 

William  George  Simm  sworn;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

96.616.  You  are  the  secretary,  I  think,  of  the  National  Bank  ? — I  am. 

96.617.  You  have  to  go  to  Ireland,  I  think?  You  are  anxious  to  go  to  Ireland? — 
To-night. 

96.618.  I  will  take  you  now  out  of  order.  Do  you  produce  the  signature  books  of 
the  National  Bank  ? — What  signature  books  ? 

96.619.  The  signature  books ;  that  is  to  say,  the  signatures  of  customers  who  are 
entitled  to  draw  cheques  on  the  banks  during  the  years  1879  to  1888  ? — We  have  96 
branches. 

96.620.  I  am  speaking  of  either  at  Broad  Street  or  Charing  Cross? — We  have  a 
Charing  Cross  manager  here  and  the  London  Bank  manager  here.  They  are  both 
subpoenaed. 

96.621.  You  can  produce  it.  It  does  not  matter.  I  only  want  to  look  it  through. 
Do  you  produce  the  signature  book  to  the  Charing  Cross  branch,  please  ?  Which  is 
that,  the  Charing  Cross  ? — Yes. 

96,622..  My  Lords  will  allow  the  other  gentleman  to  come.  I  called  you  because  I 
understood  you  wish  to  go  to  Ireland.  Are  you  the  gentleman  in  custody  of  the 
books? — No,  I  am  not.  It  is  the  Charing  Cross  manager  of  the  Charing  Cross  branch, 
Mr.  Miller. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  may  have  a  question  to  ask  presently,  but  I  will  call  Mr. 
Miller,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me. 


Egbert  James  Miller  sworn ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

96.623.  Are  you  the  manager  of  the  Charing  Cross  branch  ? — Yes. 

96.624.  When  did  you  begin  to  be  manager  ? — In  August  1875. 

96.625.  Is  that  the  signature  book  ?— One  of  them. 

96.626.  Will  you  produce  the  other  then  ? — I  have  not  it  with  me. 

96.627.  Why  is  that  ? — There  is  nothing  wanted  as  regards  the  other. 

96.628.  You  mean  the  period  in  question  is  not  in  that? — Yes. 

96.629.  It  is  earlier  ? — Yes. 

96.630.  Will  you  put  a  mark  in  the  year  1879  where  the  signatures  begin,  or  give 
me  the  number  of  the  page.  Are  they  numbered? — Yes. 

96.631.  That  will  do,  I  can  take  a  note  of  it  ? — It  is  folio  82. 

96.632.  What  date  is  that? — January  3rd,  1879. 

96.633.  From  folio  82  down  to  what  ? — Do  you  mean  in  1879  ? 

96.634.  No,  1887  or  1888  ? — That  is  not  here.  That  is  another  book. 

96.635.  What  does  that  book  run  to  then,  please  ? — April  27th,  1885. 

96.636.  Will  you  produce  the  next  one,  please  ? — I  have  not  got  that.  That  is  in 
use.  We  could  not  give  that  up. 

69.637.  Well,  you  were  subpoenaed  to  produce  it  ? — We  could  not  do  our  work  if  we 
gave  that.  We  are  constantly  referring  to  that  book.  I  can  bring  it. 

96.638.  Nobody  wants  you  to  give  it  up  ? — No. 

96.639.  It  must  be  produced  in  Court.  When  did  Mr.  Biggar  first  open  an  account, 
please  ? — Mr.  Biggar  opened  an  account  cn  the  29th  January  1886. 

96.640.  Nothing  before  that  ? — No. 

96.641.  Either  in  his  own  name  or  anybody  else’s  ? — No. 

96.642.  Look,  see  ? — That  signature  book  is  not  here.^ 

96.643.  What  signature  book  is  not  here  ? — The  one  in  use. 

96.644.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  was  there  no  account  ? 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  this,  a  signature  book  not  in  use.  I 
should  have  thought  if  a  signature  book  were  in  use  at  all  it  would  apply  to  all  of 
them. 

G  2 
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{The  Witness.)  This  is  an  old  one.  We  very  seldom  refer  to  this  one. 

existence  now  has  constantly  to  be  referred  to. 

{The  President.)  Of  course,  we  will  consult  your  convenience,  but  we  override  even 

the  convenience  of  banks. 

(T/ie  M^wess.)  I  shall  be  most  happy.  _ 

96,644a.  (The  Attorney- General.)  We  will  not  inconvenience  you  very  much,  Mr.  Miller. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  please,  is  there  any  index?  Is  this  book  indexed?— 

Yes 

96,644&.  Prior  to  29th  January  1886  had  Mr.  Biggar  no  account  at  your  bank  at 
all? — No,  he  had  not. 

96,644c.  Did  he  draw  cheques  upon  your  bank  ?— No. 

96,644d.  Either  at  your  branch  or  anywhere  else  ? — That  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer.  He  did  not  draw  any  cheques  on  the  Charing  Cross  branch. 

96,644e.  But  I  must  ask  you  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he  had  an  account. 

96’644/  How  do  you  mean  you  cannot  say  ?  Do  not  you  know  ? — 1  do  not  know 
whether  he  had  an  account  in  Ireland. 

96,644,7.  Are  you  sure  ? — I  cannot  positively  say.  ^ 

96  644/i.  Did  you  not  know  at  the  time  whether  Mr.  Biggar  had  an  account  before 
Janu’ary  1886  with  other  branches  than  the  Charing  Cross  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

96  644^.  Just  look  at  this  draft,  if  you  please.  “  Pans  draft,  3rd  March  1881.  ihat, 

I  see’,  is  crossed  “  National  Bank  ”  ?— Yes,  it  came  through  some  branch. 

96!644/.  To  what  account  was  that  paid  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know. 

96  645.  How  do  you  mean  you  do  not  know  ?— I  have  carefully  looked  through  our 
books  for  the  16l;h  March,  and  I  can  find  no  trace  whatever  of  this  cheque  coming 

through  our  books.  .  i  .>  •  •,  .  o 

96.646.  But  do  just  observe.  That  is  crossed  “National  Bank,  is  it  not? — it 

IS  so 

96.647.  And,  I  think,  bears  the  official  stamp? — Yes,  it  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

94.648.  That  would  indicate  it  was  paid  through  an  account  at  your  bank?  Yes, 

it  would.  -  ,11  .,,1 

96.649.  An  account  of  Mr.  Biggar’s  ?— Mr.  Biggar  did  not  bank  wi^  us,  ^ 

96.650.  It  would  indicate  it  was  paid  through  an  account  of  Mr.  Biggar  s  at  your 
bank  ?— it  may  have  come  through  one  of  our  branches  in  Ireland. 

96.651.  I  want  to  know,  please.  I  must  get  the  information  from  somewhere  or 
other.  I  wish  to  know  through  what  branch  of  the  National  Bank.  That  cheque  is 
from  Munroe’s  for  32h  ? — Yes. 

96.652.  Who  gives  you  the  information.  It  is  on  Alexanders.  Who  would  give  me 
the  information  ?  I  have  a  copy  of  it.  I  will  put  it  in  now. 

(Y/te  Prestdmi.)  It  would  be  of  assistance  to  us.  _  ^ 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Will  your  Lordship  look  at  the  original  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  “Paris,  3rd  March  1881,  Messrs.  Alexanders  &  Ca,  Munroe 
“  &  Co.  Pay  'to  Joseph  G.  Biggar  32(.  sterling.”  Crossed  “  The  National  Bank. 

{The  President.)  Who  is  the  drawer?  _ 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Munroes,  Paris. 

96.653.  You  believe  that  to  have  gone  through  your  bank  ?— Yes. 

96  654  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  can  tell  me  through  what  branch  that  was  paid  . 
—Unfortunately  our  vouchers,  letters,  and  remittance  books  are  not  in  existence  now 
for  that  date.  It  so  happens  every  few  years  we  have  such  an  accumulation  of  books 
that  last  March  I  received  instructions  to  destroy  certain  books,  and  we  destroyed  about 

a  ton  and  a  half  of  books  and  letters.  ^  v,  i 

96.655.  March  1889  ?— No,  paying  in  slips  up  to  October  1883;  the  waste  books  up 
to  1883 ;  remittance  books  to  December  1885  ;  bankers  charges  up  to  October  1883  , 
and  what  we  called  “used  debits  ”  up  to  1885,  December. 

96.656.  You  did  not  follow  me.  When  did  you  get  the  orders  to  destroy  those 

books  ? — March  1889. 

96.657.  This  year? — Yes.  ,  o  j  ^ 

96.658.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  order  to  destroy  those?— I rom  the  deputy 

chairman.  o  t  ^  ^ 

96.659.  What  day  in  March  did  you  get  that  order? — 1  cannot  tell  you. 
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96.660.  About.  Was  tbe  order  in  writing  ? — No,  it  was  verbal.  I  sent  the  chief 
cashier  in  one  day  to  say  there  was  an  accumulation  of  books.  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  the  director’s  sanction  to  my  destroying  a  quantity  of  books. 

96.661.  Who  was  the  director  who  sanctioned  this  ? — The  deputy  chairman  of  the 
bank. 

96.662.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Devitt. 

96.663.  How  long  before  that  had  you  received  an  order  to  destroy  the  documents  ? — 
It  was  only  just  at  that  time. 

96.664.  How  long  previously  had  you  received  such  an  order  ? — Oh,  some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago.  We  destroy  them.  We  have  such  an  accumulation  of  books  that 
every  few  years  we  do  that. 

96.665.  Applications  had  been  made  to  you,  had  they  not,  respecting  this  account 
before  that  ? — Yes. 

96.666.  Had  Mr.  Biggar  come  and  got  a  copy  of  his  account  at  any  time  before 
that  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  did. 

96.667.  When  did  Mr.  Biggar  come  and  get  a  copy  of  his  account? — I  cannot 
say. 

96.668.  Cannot  you  fix  the  date  ? — No. 

96.669.  Do  you  keep  no  record  in  your  books  of  any  rendering  out  of  a  copy  account 
to  a  customer? — Not  anything  like  that ;  no,  certainly  not. 

96.670.  Had  you  not  transactions  in  the  years  1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  or  some 
of  them,  with  Mr.  Biggar  ? — I  find  in  our  drafts  on  demand  we  gave  him  letters  of 
credit  on  difiTerent  branches  in  Ireland  the  same  as  we  would  to  any  stranger  who  came 
into  our  bank. 

96.671.  Can  you  give  me  any  record  of  those  letters  of  credit.  You  say  you  got 
your  drafts  on  demand? — No,  I  have  not  the  book  here. 

96.672.  Who  can  give  us  that  information? — I  can  furnish  it  to-morrow.  I  have 
not  the  book  here. 

96.673.  Were  there  any  other  of  Paris  drafts,  do  you  remember,  which  went  through 
besides  this  one? — No,  I  do  not. 

96.674.  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  would  be  able  to  give  us  this  list  of 
credits  which  you  gave  on  other  branches  to  Mr.  Biggar  ? — I  can  furnish  that.  If  I 
had  the  book  in  my  possession  I  could  give  it  you  at  once. 

96.675.  I  should  like  to  have  that  information,  if  you  please.  As  I  understand  Mr. 
Biggar  requiring  to  draw  money  on  the  other  branches  requested  you  to  give  him 
letters  of  credit  on  various  branches  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

96.676.  Which  you  did  ? — Yes. 

96.677.  Five  or  six  of  them  or  more,  or  what  ? — I  only  notice  two. 

96.678.  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  more  than  two.? — I  cannot  say  more  than  two.  I 
did  not  look. 

96.679.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — That  was  in  1871  ;  previous  to  that. 

96.680.  1871  or  1881  ? — That  is  the  date  of  that  draft. 

96.681.  That  is  1881  ? — 1881,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

96.682.  What  time  in  1881  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  one  was  in  February 
and  one  was  in  April. 

96.683.  What  was  the  amount  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

96.684.  That  I  shall  get,  I  suppose,  from  the  other  gentleman  ? — Certainly. 

96.685.  Can  you  bring  us  that  to-morrow  morning  ? — Certainly. 

96.686.  If  you  do  not  mind  making  a  note  of  it,  there  may  be  some  other  things 
I  shall  have  to  ask  you.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Biggar  before  he  came  and  had  these 
transactions  with  you  in  1881  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

96.687.  Was  he  introduced  to  you  ? — That  1  cannot  tell,  because  I  have  not  the 
signature  book  with  me.  I  cannot  tell  who  introduced  him. 

96.688.  I  thought  you  had  it  ? — That  does  not  go  to  1886. 

96.689.  Was  Mr.  Bigger  known  to  you  as  a  customer  of  the  bank  long  before  1886  ? 
You  say  you  had  given  him  cash  drafts? — We  do  that  to  any  stranger. 

96.690.  But  was  not  Mr.  Biggar  known  to  you  as  a  customer  of  the  bank  long 
before  1886  ?  Do  you  remember  ? — I  am  unable  to  say  whether  he  was. 

96.691.  If  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  you  you  would  have  made  bank  charges  against 
him,  would  not  you,  in  respect  of  these  drafts? — Yes. 
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96.692.  You  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you? — I  cannot  say. 

96.693.  You  do  not  remember? — No,  I  do  not  remember. 

96.694.  Now,  what  was  the  account  he  opened.  Did  not  you  look  to  see  whether  or 
not  you  had  made  bank  charges  when  you  were  asked  this  question  about  this  before, 
only  yesterday  ? — No,  I  could  not  tell. 

96.695.  Come,  Mr.  Miller  ? — I  could  not  tell. 

96.696.  You  could  tell  whether  you  looked  or  not? — I  did  not  look,  certainly  not. 
The  book  does  not  show  it. 

96.697.  Or  did  you  give  any  direction? — No,  I  did  not  give  any  direction.  I  only 
received  this  notice  about  a  quarter  to  four  yesterday  afternoon. 

96.698.  What  was  the  account  he  opened  on  the  29th  January  1886  ? — He  opened 
an  account  in  his  own  name. 

96.699.  Any  other  account  since  that? — Biggar  and  McCarthy. 

96.700.  Is  that  the  same  as  the  29th  January  1886  ? — No,  it  was  opened  shortly 
afterwards. 

96.701.  When  was  the  Biggar  and  McCarthy  account  opened? — That  I  cannot  tell. 
I  have  the  signature  book,  the  one  in  use  now. 

96.702.  Then  that  you  must  bring  to-morrow  morning.  I  must  ask  you  to  bring  it 
to-morrow  morning  ?-- Yes. 

96.703.  When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  Henry  Campbell? — Mr.  Campbell  opened  with 
us  on  the  13th  of  August  1887. 

96.704.  That  was  not  my  question.  I  asked  you  when  you  first  knew  him  ? — I  did 
not  know  him  before  then. 

96.705.  y'ou  did  not  know  Mr.  Campbell  before  that  ? — I  did  not. 

96.706.  Had  Mr.  Campbell  had  any  account  before  that  at  any  of  your  branches  ? — 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

96.707.  Do  you  mean  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

96.708.  You  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other? — No,  I  do  not. 

96.709.  You  have  no  information  about  it  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

96.710.  Had  Mr.  Campbell  any  authority  to  draw  cheques  before  he  opened  an 
account  ? — He  had  not. 

96.711.  Had  any  cheques  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  been  passed  to  any  other  account?— 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

96.712.  Do  you  mean  you  do  not  know  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

96.713.  Have  you  a  transfer  account  book  ? — No. 

96.714.  You  do  not  keep  one  ? — No. 

96.715.  Where  do  you  keep  a  record  of  transfer  accounts  ? — If  I  had  an  order  to 
cash  Mr.  Campbell’s  cheque  it  would  be  in  what  we  would  call  the  customers’  order 
book,  and  there  is  nothing  appearing  in  that  book  for  Mr.  Campbell  to  sign  anyone’s 
account  except  his  own. 

96.716.  Supposing  any  cheques  of  Campbell’s  or  cheques  drawn  on  an  account  to 
the  credit  of  Campbell  were  paid  to  another  account  of  yours  not  in  his  own  name, 
what  book  would  that  appear  in  ? — That  would  appear  in  the  customers’  order  book. 

96.717.  Have  you  got  that  ? — No, 

96.718.  I  must  ask  you  to  kindly  produce  your  customers’  order  book  if  you  will 
to-morrow  ? — Certainly. 

96.719.  It  must  be  looked  through  ?— Certainly. 

96.720.  As  I  gather  ypu  say  Mr,  Campbell  had  no  account  himself  up  to  30th  August 
1887.  Is  that  so  ? — It  is  so. 

96.721.  When  did  Mr.  William  Redmond  open  an  account  ? — That  I  cannot  say  till 
I  refer  to  our  other  signature  book. 

96.722.  Well,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry.  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  double  of  putting 
questions  which  you  say  you  cannot  answer  ? — -Mr.  Redmond’s  name  is  not  mentioned 
at  all  here.  All  the  information  I  have  to  bring  refers  to  Messrs.  Biggar,  Campbell, 
and  Healy.  I  have  nothing  about  Mr.  Redmond  at  all,  or  I  should  have  brought  the 
information. 

96.723.  You  mean  to  say  that  was  a  specific  matter  to  which  you  would  direct  your 
attention  ? — Yes. 

96.724.  Have  you  the  securities  book? — Yes.  Whose  account  do  you  want  ? 

96.725.  Mr.  B'iggar’s,  please.  Has  that  account  of  Mr.  Biggar’s  been  an  overdrawn 
account  ? — It  has. 
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96.726.  All  llie  time  ? — Not  always,  no. 

96.727.  Principally  ? — Frequently. 

96.728.  I  said  principally  ? — Yes. 

96.729.  Would  that  give  the  security  at  the  opening  of  the  account? — No,  the 
securities  were  lodged  on  the  13th  April  1886. 

96.730.  That  would  be  three  months  afterwards.  You  gave  the  29th  January  1886? 
—Yes. 

96.731.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  does  that  enable  you  to  say  whether  Mr.  Biggar 
had  been  a  customer  of  the  bank  before  ? — No,  not  in  any  way. 

96.732.  I  must  have  the  other  books  before  I  can  tell  that  ? — Yes. 

96.733.  Do  you  make  any  special  entries  of  any  persons  who  are  authorised  to  sign 
cheques  on  other  persons  accounts  ? — Yes,  that  is  in  the  customers  order  book. 

96.734.  Then  that  I  must  ask  you  to  bring  for  me  to-morrow  morning,  please  ? — 
Yes. 

96.735.  That  is  all  I  ask  you  at  present.  You  will  bring  those  books  for  me  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  please  ? — Yes. 

96.736.  I  must  ask  you  please  to  give  me  the  actual  date,  to  fix  the  date  when  those 
books  were  destroyed  or  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  the  orders  ? — Yes,  I  will  try. 

96.737.  What  is  your  recollection  of  it  now  ? — It  was  somewhere  in  March  I  know. 
I  will  ask  the  cashier  who  saw  the  deputy  chairman  upon  the  subject. 

96.738.  Were  the  orders  in  writing? — No,  it  would  not  be.  I  sent  a  verbal 
message  in. 

96.739.  One  the  12th  March  had  an  investigation  been  commenced  into  these  books 
on  behalf  of  the  “  Times  ”  ?  When  was  the  date  when  examination  of  these  books 
commenced  on  behalf  of  the  “  Times  ”  ? — That  I  am  unable  to  say. 

96.740.  You  remember  the  gentleman  coming  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  his  coming  some 
time  this  year — in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

96.741.  I  will  ask  you  kindly  to  be  prepared  to-morrow  to  fix  the  date  of  the  order 
and  the  date  when  they  first  came.  I  can  assist  you,  I  daresay  ? — Yes. 


John  Llewellyn  Whelan  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

96.742.  Are  you  a  general  manager  of  the  Broad  Street  branch  ? — Manager  of  the 
head  office  of  the  National  Bank. 

96.743.  Is  that  the  office  at  which  Mr.  Parnell’s  account  was  kept  ? — It  is. 

96.744.  When  had  Mr.  Parnell  first  an  account  at  the  National  Bank? — Many  years 
ago  ;  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

96.745.  Just  give  me  the  date  ? — I  have  no  date  before  me. 

96.746.  Cannot  you  give  me  the  date  now  ?  You  cannot  give  the  date  now,  can 
you  ? — I  was  told  not  to  bring  any  books  of  that  nature  here. 

96.747.  Will  you  produce  the  signature  book,  please  ? — We  have  not  the  signature 
book  of  the  head  office  here. 

96.748.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  produce  it.  “  Mr.  J.  L.  Whelan,  manager,  head 
“  office,  National  Bank,  Limited,  the  signature  book  ”  ? — We  are  told  to  produce 
signature  book  relating  to  certain  accounts  in  this  subpoena.  Not  one  of  them  are  at 
the  head  office,  so  I  have  not  brought  the  book  with  me. 

96.749.  You  are  asked  to  procure  the  signature  book  of  the  bank  from  1879  to 
1880? 

{The  President.)  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  it  is  not  kept  at  the  chief 
office. 

{The  Attorney- Generali)  Yes. 

{The  Witness.)  The  signature  book  relating  to  the  accounts  in  this  subpoena  is  not 
kept  at  the  head  office. 

96.750.  Look  at  your  subpoena.  I  have  it  here.  Second  paragraph,  second  page, 
you  will  find  signature  and  securities  book  of  the  said  bank  for  the  same  period  ? — 
There  must  be  some  misunderstanding  about  the  subpoena ;  you  asked  me  to  look 
at  it. 

96.751.  Just  look  above  the  words  “the  ledger.”  The  last  three  lines  of  ink  from 
the  bottom  ? — “  The  signature  and  security  books  of  the  said  bank  for  the  same 
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period.”  I  assumed  it  to  relate  to  these  accounts  of  which  not  one  of  them  is  at  the 
chief  office. 

96.752.  It  seems  to  me  you  had  no  right  to  assume  it? — It  can  be  produced  to¬ 
morrow  morning  if  you  wish. 

96.753.  If  you  please.  Had  Mr.  Campbell  any  account  on  your  branch? — None 
whatever  at  any  time. 

96.754.  Did  you  know  Campbell’s  signature  ? — Not  personally. 

96.755.  I  did  not  mean  personally,  but  was  it  a  signature  known? — He  was  known 
as  the  endorser  of  cheques,  from  time  to  time,  at  our  bank. 

96.756.  Were  any  cheques  drawn  to  Campbell  paid  to  any  other  account  ? — I  do  not 
follow  you. 

96.757.  Were  any  cheques  drawn  to  Campbell  paid  to  the  credit  of  any  other 
account  ? — Not  within  our  knowledge. 

96.758.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  transfer  book  in  your  office  in  Broad  Street? — 
Oh,  yes,  many. 

96.759.  Transfer  accounts? — Many  such. 

96.760.  Have  you  the  transfer  account  for  that  period  ? — 1879  ? 

96.761.  1879  to  1888.  You  have  not  it  here,  I  presume? — No,  I  have  brought  no 
books  here. 

96.762.  That  simplifies  matters.  I  should  like  you  to  ascertain  by  to-morrow 
morning,  if  you  can,  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  bringing  the  book,  whether  any 
cheques  of  Campbell’s  were  paid  to  any  other  account? — We  never  honour  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Campbell  at  the  chief  office  in  Broad  Street. 

96.763.  I  am  speaking  of  cheques  drawn  to  him  as  payee  which  were  paid  to  any 
other  account  at  the  head  office  ? — We  should  keep  no  record  of  that  at  all  for  any 
account. 

96.764.  Can  you  tell  me  when  Mr.  Biggar  first  opened  any  account  in  any  branch  in 
Ireland  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  these  accounts  at  all.  That  would  not  come 
within  my  province  at  all. 

96.765.  Were  you  communicated  with  at  all  about  the  destruction  of  the  books? — 
No ;  I  only  know  as  branch  manager  that  periodically  every  four  or  five  years  books 
are  destroyed.  They  accumulate  by  hundredweights  and  tons. 

96.766.  When  did  you  last  have  any  periodical  destruction  of  yours  at  the  chief 
office  ? — About  two  years  ago  at  the  chief  office  some  four  or  five  tons  were  cut  up. 

96.767.  Have  you  cashed  any  remittances  that  have  come  from  Paris  to  any  of 
these  accounts,  Mr.  Biggar’s  or  Mr.  Campbell’s,  through  your  branch  ? — No. 

96.768.  I  understand  yours  is  not  the  head  office  of  the  bank  ;  it  is  the  head  office 
in  London  ? — It  is  the  head  office  of  the  bank. 

96.769.  The  head  office  of  the  bank  and  the  head  office  in  London  ? — It  is  both. 

96.770.  In  the  head  office  you  do  not  keep  any  record  of  all  the  customers  you  have; 
simply  those  that  are  kept  at  the  London  branch  ? — Simply  those  that  are  kept  at  the 
London  office. 

96.771.  Had  you  any  remittances  from  Patrick  Egan? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

96.772.  Or  correspondence  with  him  ? — Never. 

96.773.  Who  would  have  the  correspondence  if  there  were  any  letters  came  from 
Patrick  Egan  ? — If  it  related  to  money  matters  it  would  come  into  my  charge  or  my 
predecessor’s,  as  manager. 

96.774.  How  long  had  you  been  there? — Two  years  and  a  half  at  the  head  office. 

96.775.  Who  would  be  able  to  tell  me  of  any  correspondence  with  Egan  respecting 
money  matters  prior  to  your  being  there? — I  have  inquired,  but  there  are  none. 

96.776.  You  have  no  record  ? — No  record  at  all.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry  of 
all  the  officials. 

96.777.  I  want  to  know  what  is  your  practice  about  cheques,  do  you  return  them  or 
keep  them  ? — Beturn  them  always  in  the  pocket  of  the  pass  book  to  the  customers. 

96.778.  So  that  all  the  bank  cheques  are  kept? — It  is  the  invariable  custom  to  put 
them  in  the  pocket  of  the  pass  book  and  return  them  to  the  customer. 

96.779.  Always? — Yes. 

96.780.  Even  in  the  absence  of  directions  they  are  always  sent  back  ? — Always. 

96.781.  Had  any  of  the  members  of  Parliament  accounts  at  your  London  head 
office  besides  Mr.  Parnell? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

96.782.  You  have  looked  to  see,  have  you  ? — I  have  looked  to  see. 
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96.783.  Or  any  account  upon  which  they  could  draw? — None,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge. 

96.784.  You  would  be  able  to  obtain  that  accurately  when  you  bring  [the  signature 
book  for  me  to-morrow  ? — Certainly. 


Algernon  Tatham  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

96.785.  Are  you  solicitor  to  the  National  Bank? — My  father  is  the  nominal 
solicitor. 

96.786.  When  was  the  first  communication  made  to  you  about  the  inspection  of  the 
National  Bank  books  ;  was  it  in  the  month  of  November  last  year  ? — It  was  when  the 
first  order  was  made  for  the  inspection  of  certain  books  relating  to  Egan,  and 
Rorke,  and  others.  If  you  will  give  me  the  date  of  the  first  order  it  was  about  that 
time. 

96.787.  That  was  17th  September,  if  I  remember  right? — Yes,  it  was  about  that 
time. 

96.788.  I  think  you  have  inquired  into  the  matter  of  what  accounts  there  are  kept, 
have  you  not  ?  — I  have. 

96.789.  Have  you  confined  your  inquiries  to  the  Charing  Cross  branch  ? — No. 

96.790.  To  all  branches? — Neither.  I  have  inquired  with  relation  to  the  head 

office,  and  the  Dublin  and  the  Charing  Cross. 

96.791.  Why  to  those  three  only? — I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  one  other.  Castle- 
island,  because  there  was  one  account  which  you  referred  to  which  was  kept  at  the 
Castleisland  branch. 

96.792.  I  want  particularly  to  get  this  clearly  from  you  with  reference  to  certain 
questions  I  have  to  put.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  no  requests  have  been  made  to 
you  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  accounts  at  other  branches  ? — Yes  ;  positively  no 
such  request  has  been  made.  Here  is  the  form  of  the  request  which  was  addressed  to 
me.  It  was  in  writing.  I  took  a  copy  of  it  at  the  time. 

96.793.  What  is  the  date  ? — The  date  when  I  attended  before  Mr.  Cunynghame  ?  I 
forget  when  that  would  be. 

96.794.  {The  Secretary.)  That  is  much  later? — This  is  the  inquiry  : — 

“  Whether  there  are  in  the  head  office,  the  Charing  Cross  branch,  or  the 
Dublin  office  of  the  National  Bank,  any  accounts  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland, 
“  Ladies’  Land  League,  or  Land  League  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  accounts 
“  drawn  upon  by  any  of  the  parties  charged,  a  list  of  which  was  delivered  in  the 
“  particulars,  either  severally,  jointly,  or  by  procuration,  and  if  so,  what  are  these 
“  accounts  ?  ” 

That  was  the  inquiry. 

96.795.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  complain  at  all  at  present.  I  understand 
you  have  not  inquired  with  reference  to  the  other  branches  ? — I  have  not. 

96.796.  Have  you  furnished  a  list  of  the  accounts  that  you  have  discovered? — Yes. 

96.797.  Have  you  got  it  there? — No,  I  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Cunynghame. 

96.798.  Tell  me,  unless  you  have  a  copy  of  it? — I  do  not  think  I  have  even  a  copy 
of  it. 

96.799.  I  wish  to  see  that  I  have  got  them  correctly  ? — It  was  referred  to  in  letters 
on,  I  think,  the  10th  and  11th  and  12th  June.  Possibly  I  may  help  you  from  another 
source  in  this  way.  Upon  that  inquiry  being  addressed  to  me  I  reported  it  to  the 
bank,  and  inquiries  were  thereupon  addressed  to  the  managers  of  those  three  branches, 
and  I  hold  in  my  hand  here  the  replies  which  were  sent  by  the  managers  of  the 
branches,  and  those  formed  the  materials  of  the  answers  that  1  gave  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

96.800.  Will  you  give  me  the  replies,  please  ? — These  are  the  replies  from  the 
managers  to  the  secretary  of  the  bank. 

96.801.  This  is  Mr.  Miller’s,  as  I  understand  : — 

•“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  we 
“  have  no  accounts  in  names  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  the  Ladies’  Land 
“  League,  or  tlie  Land  League  of  England,  nor  have  there  been  any  such  accounts 
0  55696.— Ey.  in.  H 
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“  since  1879  ;  but  we  have  a  joint  account  in  names  of  Justin  McCarthy  and 
“  J.  G.  Biggar.  Also  small  private  accounts  in  names  of  the  under-mentioned 

“  gentlemen.”  .  t  i  •  -l  4.  ^ 

Then  you  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  private  accounts  which  I  do  not  wish  to  askyou 

about  at  present  ? — Certainly. 

96.802.  Did  you  ascertain  or  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
accounts  in  other  names  upon  which  those  gentlemen  were  entitled  to  draw  .—Yes,  1 
did.  You  will  observe  the  first  letter  does  not  answer  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry.  1 
thereupon  requested  that  the  manager  of  the  branch  should  write  a  supplemental  letter 
to  answer  that  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  there  is  the  supplemental  letter  before  you 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Referring  to  your  special  letter  of  the  8th  instant. 

96.803.  Have  you  got  your  special  letter  there? — It  is  not  my  special  letter.  It  is 
!Mr.  Simm’s  special  letter.  That  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Simra  ? 

96.804.  Yes.  Have  you  Simm’s  special  letter  there  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

96.805. — 

“  I  find  that  there  was  one  other  account  (T,  P.  O’Connor  and  Jno.  Brady)  on 
“  which  Mr.  O’Connor  used  to  sign  cheques  up  to  November  1887.  He  then 
“  appointed  Mr.  J.  F.  X.  O’Brien  to  sign  in  his  place.  From  a  letter  dated 
“  November  1887  I  notice  that  Mr.  O’Connor  called  it  the  Irish  National  League, 
“  but  we  only  recognise  the  account,  first,  as  ‘O’Connor  and  Brady,  and  then 
“  ‘  O’Brien  and  Brady.’  ” 

This  and  the  other  account  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  7th  instant  are  the  only  ones  on 
which  any  of  the  parties  mentioned  by  you  have  power  to  sign  cheques  ? — Yes. 

96.806.  That  is  the  reply  with  regard  to  Charing  Cross? — It  is. 

96.807.  Now  with  regard  to  the  London  office  just  give  me  the  same  answer,  please. 
I  wish  to  get  it  clear.  What  information  had  you  respecting  the  accounts  in  the 
names  of  anybody  at  the  London  office — the  head  office  ? — That  there  were  no  accounts 
at  the  head  office  in  the  names  of  either  of  those  who  have  been  mentioned,  or  in  the 
name  of  any  of  the  parties  charged,  except  the  account  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

96.808.  the  one  I  have  already  referred  to  ?— The  one  you  have  already  referred  to. 
Then  I  observed  that  that  letter  did  not  answer  the  part  of  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  or 
not  anybody  had  a  right  to  draw.  There  was  therefore  a  supplemental  letter  to  this 

efifect : — 

“  Referring  to  our  letter  dated  the  8th  instant,  we  beg  to  supplement  the 
“  statement  contained  therein  by  saying  that  none  of  the  ‘  parties  charged  ’  had 
“  a  right  to  draw  either  severally,  jointly,  or  by  procuration  on  any  account  other 
“  than  their  own  account.” 

96.809.  Then  you  also  sent  those  communications  to  the  Dublin  branch  ?  Yes,  I 

oc  Qir»  n^-iTo  TYifi  datfis  of  those,  nlease? — The  7th  and  the  Ilth  of  June. 


J.  U  JXeilVi  avir.  - - -  „  ,,  X, 

96,8121  These  are  accounts  of  the  Dublin  branch,  are  they  ?— les,  these  are  accounts 

of  the  Dublin  branch.  „  ,  r  i. 

96  813.  Have  you  got  the  dates  of  those  accounts? — Not  of  the  accounts;  no. 
96814.  Not  when  they  were  opened? — Not  the  least.  I  have  no_  information  of 
those,  and  there  has  been  no  order  made  for  the  inspection  of  them  in  any  shape  or 

^^96,815.  Very  well ;  I  will  just  get  the  fact  first,  please  ?— There  are  those  accounts 

96,816.  What  is  the  further  information  you  have  about  that  ?—ffihe  further  infor¬ 
mation  is  that  the  only  one  of  the  parties  charged  that  has  authority  to  draw  on 


another  account  is  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  on  No.  2  account  of  Mr.  John  Dillon. 
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96  817  There  are  two  accounts  of  Mr.  Dillon  then,  are  there? — No;  there  have 
never  been  two  accounts  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  open  at  the  same  time  ;  but  this  is  what 
I  understand.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I  believe  one  account 
of  Dillon’s  was  closed  some  years  ago  and  that  this  No.  2  account  was  only  quite 
recently  opened,  and  it  is  against  that  account  Mr.  Gill  has  a  light  to  draw. 

96  818.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  whether  or  not  any  cheques  drawn  to  Mr. 
Campbell  had  been  paid  to  any  other  account? — No,  I  did  not.  It  would  have  been 

impossible  to  answer  the  question,  I  should  say.  i  t  i  f  f 

96.819.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  whether  there  had  been  any  transier  or 

the  accounts  or  accounts  opened  by  transfer  from  the  accounts  of  any  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean.  ^ 

96.820.  As  to  whether  or  not  there  had  been  any  sums  taken  from  these  gentlemen  s 
accounts  and  transferred  to  the  accounts  of  other  persons?— No,  I  have  not  made  any 


such  inquiries.  i 

96.821.  Was  your  attention  not  directed  to  that  matter  until  the  subpoenas  weie 

served? — No,  not  in  any  way. 

96.822.  You  say  that  ?— Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

96  823.  When  did  you  first  know  of  any  steps  being  taken  to  destroy  any  of  the 
documents  at  the  Charing  Cross  Bank?— 1  have  a  recollection  that  iu  the  early  part  of 
this  year  I  was  told  that  they  were  going  to  destroy  a  great  many  books  belonging  to 
the  bank,  and  I  remember  saying,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  call  it  advising, 
because  it  was  hardly  sufficient,  it  was  not  sufficiently  formal  for  that,  but  I  said, 
“  I  suppose  you  will  take  care  you  do  not  destroy  anything  which  might  possibly  refer 
“  to  those  accounts  which  you  have  been  asked  to  produce,”  and  they  said  no. 

96.824.  Who  was  that  advice  given  to  ?— I  can  hardly  charge  my  memory,  but  it 

was  to  some  official  of  the  bank.  i  j  i  •  i  • 

96.825.  You  do  not  remember  who  or  what  branch? — Well,  I  should  think  it  would 

be  some  official  at  the  head  office.  I  do  not  know. 

96.826.  Do  you  mean  at  the  Broad  Street  office  ? — At  the  Broad  Street  office. 

96,82?!  I  should  like  you,  if  you  could,  to  try  and  give  me  the  name  of  that  person  ? 

—I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  I  will  do  so  if  I  can,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to. 

96.828.  I  want  you  to  give  me  that  information  ? — I  would  if  I  could. 

96.829.  Mr.  James  O’Kelly,  I  understand  you  to  say,  had  an  account  with  the  Dublin 

branch  ? — Yes.  ^  i  o  a  t 

96.830.  Had  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn  an  account  with  any  branch? — Apparently  not.  1  am 

only ’now  telling  you  ihe  information  I  have  received  from  the  managers.  I  cannot 
speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

96.831.  Mr.  Edward  Harrington? — Unless  they  are  included  in  that  account. 

96,’832.  It  is  no  good  my  putting  the  question  unless  it  is  included  in  those? — Not 

the  least. 


Mr,  Will  AM  George  Simm  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

96.833.  I  want  you  to  look  at  this  cheque  of  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington’s,  drawn  to 
Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  April  1887.  It  is  crossed  “  National  Bank,  Charing  Cross 
“  Branch.”  Would  that  indicate  there  was  an  account  of  Mr.  Edward  Harrington’s 
at  the  National  Bank,  Charing  Cross  Branch  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

96.834.  Do  not  you  know  sufficient  about  it  ? — No  ;  I  know  nothing  connected  with 
the  banking  department.  I  am  in  the  secretary’s  department  at  the  head  office,  where 
I  have  always  been,  and  I  know  nothing  connected  with  any  of  the  branches. 

96.835.  Who  would  know  about  that  ? — Mr.  Miller,  of  course,  at  Charing  Cross. 

96.836.  Then  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  him  that  to-morrow  when  he  brings  that 
book.  In  whose  custody  was  the  correspondence  ? — At  the  head  office  ? 

96.837.  Yes? — In  my  custody. 

96.838.  Was  there  a  record  kept  of  letters  received? — Certainly. 

96.839.  Have  you  a  received  letter  book  during  the  years  1879  to  1887  ? — Part  of 
the  time,  no  doubt,  we  have. 

96.840.  Have  your  documents  been  destroyed  at  any  period? — Yes;  they  are 
destroyed  every  four  or  five  years,  just  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  branches. 

o  55696.— Ev.  111.  I 
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96.841.  Have  you  no  record  of  letters  received  which  are  not  destroyed  ? — I  do  not 
follow. 

96.842.  Have  you  no  record  of  letters  received  which  you  keep  perpetually?  You 
destroy  that  periodically  as  well  ? — Certainly. 

96.843.  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  back  the  present  letters  received  book  goes  ? — I 

cannot  without  reference. 

96.844.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  were  any  letters  received  from  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan  ? — Not  at  the  head  ofi&ce,  certainly  not. 

96.845.  You  have  looked  to  see,  have  you  ? — Yes. 

96.846.  Back  to  what  period  ? — I  am  certain  none  came  from  Patrick  Egan  which 
would  come  before  me. 

96.847.  Up  to  what  period  ?— Up  to  the  present  moment. 

96.848.  Back  to  what  period  ?  Will  you  undertake  to  say  there  were  no  letters  from 
Egan  in  1881  or  1882  ? — Certainly. 

96.849.  None  at  all? — None  at  all. 

96.850.  You  have  looked  to  see  that  ? — Yes,  and  from  memory  as  well. 

96.851.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  recollect  every  letter  ? — The  greater  portion, 
because  Patrick  Egan  is  at  the  Dublin  branch,  not  at  the  London  office  at  all.  It  is  in 
the  Dublin  office.  Patrick  Egan.  I  have  got  it  here.  We  have  a  telegram. 

96.852.  Has  Egan  an  account  at  the  Dublin  branch? — When  this  subpoena  was 
served  upon  me  last  night  at  4  o’clock  I  immediately  telegraphed  over  to  our  Dublin 
manager  to  send  over  all  the  letters  that  he  might  have,  or  correspondence  of  Patrick 
Egan,  and  this  is  the  reply  that  we  got  at  6  o’clock  last  night : 

“  Secretary,  National  Bank. 

“  Will  make  search  for  Egan’s  letters.  Believe  we  have  none.  Cannot  go 
“  to-night.” 

96.853.  That  is  all  you  have  at  present?— That  is  all  we  have  at  present. 

96.854.  Has  Patrick  Egan  had  an  account  at  the  Dublin  branch  ? — That  I  cannot 


{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  There  was  an  engagement  that  this  would  be  no  disclosure  of 
private  accounts,  and  now  for  the  first  time  a  cheque  of  one  brother  to  another  has 
been  mentioned  in  public  court  without  any  reason  being  given.  I  have  no  objection 
to  any  cheque  of  mine  to  my  brother  being  examined,  but  after  the  assurances - 

( The  President.)  It  does  not  disclose  any  transaction. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  No,  it  does  not  disclose  any  transaction  and  will  not,  but  it  is 
not  a  proper  thing  to  bring  forward  a  cheque  in  public  without  giving  any  intimation. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Harrington  handed  these  to  Mr.  Cunynghame  himself  as 

a  matter  of  fact.  ’  ,  ,  -kit  r^  ^  ^ 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  No,  I  did  not  hand  them  to  Mr.  Cunynghane  my  self,  most 

unquestionably  not.  That  statement  is  not  accurate. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Well,  I  am  so  instructed. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  will  hand  him  every  cheque  I  have. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  The  evidence  I  propose  to  ofier  respecting  the  books  I 
request  your  Lordship  not  to  compel  me  to  commence  till  I  know  that  every  witness 
has  been  forthcoming.  I  shall  not  waste  any  time  upon  the  matter. 

{The  President.)  Have  you  anything  more  to  go  on  with? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Only  this.  I  ought  to  redeem  a  pledge  I  have  given  your 
Lordship.  After  Mr.  Parnell’s  cross-examination  your  Lordship  requested  that  we 
would  provide  you  with  information  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  “  Irishman  ”  prior  to  the  time  of  its  being  purchased  and 
Its  passing  under  the  control  of  Mr.  O’Brien.  I  undertook,  not  knowing 
then  that 'we  should  be  in  the  present  position,  that  they  should  be  supplied. 
In  the  first  place  the  files  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  are  at  your  Lordships’  dis¬ 
posal ;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  see  the  paper  ^itself  for  the  years  1879,  1880, 
and  1881  up  to  the  time  of  its  being  purchased.  We  had  taken  out  and  were  prepared 
to  put  in  when  it  came  to  the  proper  time  a  series  of  the  articles  running  from  the 
9th  of  November  1878  down  to  the  9th  of  July  1881,  that  is  to  say,  specimen  articles 
for  the  period  of  the  two  years  and  a  half  before  the  purchase.  Of  course,  we  are  in 
this  technical  difficulty.  Strictly  speaking,  we  ought  to  produce  each  paper  and  show 
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it  to  your  Lordship  boforo  "wg  hand  in  each  slip,  because  of  course  we  have  nobody 
who  can  consent  to  the  slip  being  used.  What  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  your 
Lordship  was  that  we  should  hand  these  in  and  your  Lordship  should  direct  Mr. 
Cunynghame  to  see  whether  they  are  verbatim  extracts  from  the  paper  and  then  they 
should  be  printed  afterwards.  If  your  Lordship  thinks  I  ought  in  public  court  to  give 
the  dates  and  the  article  I  could  do  that. 

[The  President.)  Have  not  you  got  them  upon  your  slips? 

[The  Attorney -General.)  I  have. 

[The  President.)  Then  that  will  appear. 

[Tke  Attorney-General.)  I  merely  meant  I  ought  to  give  notice  to  all  concerned  that 
I  propose  to  hand  in  those  particular  articles,  and  the  actual  files  of  the  Irishman, 
of  course,  can  be  produced  to  verify  them. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  Of  course,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
strange  things  known  to  the  law  which  are  not  known  to  the  non-legal  mind. 

{The  President.)  That  observation  you  need  not  make. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  I  wish  to  ask  your  Lordship  whether  I  am  to  understand  that  articles 
written  in  the  “  Irishman,**  a  paper  hostile  to  us,  and  not  representing  our  views,^  prior 
to  our  purchase  of  that  journal,  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  purchase  was  that  it  was 
hostile  to  our  views,  are  to  be  used  in  evidence  against  us  ? 

{The  President.)  As  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  represented  by  counsel,  I  will  state  quite 
clearly  what  my  reason  was  for  calling  for  the  Irishman  of  a  date  anterior  to  its 
purchase  by  Mr,  Parnell.  I  wished  to  see  what  the  character  of  the  articles  was 
before,  in  order  that  I  might  judge  of  the  change,  if  any  change  there  was,  in  the 
objects  apparently  aimed  at  by  the  conductors  of  the  newspaper  respectively  before 
and  after  its  purchase.  That  was  called  for  by  us  on  our  own  account  and  we  should 
have  had  the  task  of  wading  through  the  articles  for  ourselves  if  we  had  not  been 
supplied  with  slips.  I  shall  give  that  direction  that  has  been  suggested,  unless  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  think  fit  to  do  as  their 
counsel  have  done  while  they  were  here,  examine  the  papers  that  are  proposed  to  be 
put  in. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Might  I  be  allowed  to  say  I  was  only  rising  to  say  I  would 
hand  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  also  to  Mr.  Harrington,  although  of  course  they  are  not 
represented,  the  copies  of  the  slips  that  they  might  themselves  check  them,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  suggestion  of  their  being  handed  in  without  their  examining  them. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  But  I  understand,  my  Lord,  that  the  desire  of  your  Lordships  is  to 
examine  the  newspaper  in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  any  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  newspaper  before  purchase  and  after  purchase  ? 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  '  Parnell.)  The  Attorney -General  now  proposes  that  he  shall  select  certain 
articles  and  hand  in  to  your  Lordship. 

{The  President.)  Wo;  what  he  has  proposed  to  do  is  this:  of  course  it  would  be 
absurd  to  bring  to  our  notice  articles  wnich  had  not  any  bearing  upon  this  subject, 
such  as  a  discussion  about  some  mercantile  question  or  other.  He  proposes  to  call 
our  attention  to  articles  which  have  a  bearing  upon  this  matter.  You  had  better  take 
it  and  look  at  it,  or  some  of  those  who  are  associated  with  you,  and  see  whether  you 
wish  to  call  our  attention  to  any  other  articles,  or  whether  you  have  any  objection  to 
the  selection  the  Attorney -General  makes. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  necessary  I  should  make  this  statement.  I  have  never 
suggested  that  Mr.  Parnell  or  his  party  were  responsible  for  what  appeared  in  the 
“  Irishman  **  in  the  first  instance. 

{The  President.)  I  have  stated  that. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  But  in  the  course  of  cross-examination  I  put  questions  to 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O’Brien  specifically  as  to  the  character  of  the  articles,  and  it  was 
after  that  cross-examination  your  Lordship  directed  it. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  I  humbly  suggest  that  the  selection  of  the  articles  should  be  made 
by  your  Lordship’s  direction,  and  not  by  the  Attorney-General,  for  the  purpose  your 
Lordship  has  in  view. 

{The  President.)  I  shall  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  which  the  Attorney- 
General  appears  to  be  able  to  give  me  in  guiding  my  eye  to  the  various  pages  of  the 
newspaper.  Of  course  if  there  is  anything  which  Mr.  Parnell  desires  to  call  our 
attention  to  we  shall  of  course  pay  attention  to  it. 
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(ilfr.  T.  Harrington.)  My  Lord,  as  well  as  I  recollect  the  suggestion  of  your  Lord- 
ship,  it  was  not  at  all  addressed  to  the  Attorney-General ;  it  was  rather  addressed  to 
our  side,  and  the  request  having  been  made,  I  think,  to  our  side  to  submit  to  your 
Lordship  articles  that  did  bear  the  interpretation  that  we  maintained  at  the  time  they 
did  bear,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  within  the  Attorney-General’s  right  in  the  first  place 
to  give  your  Lordship  his  articles. 

(  The  President.)  They  are  not  his  articles. 

[Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  It  was  understood  that  by  seeing  the  file  of  the  paper  you 
might  gather  by  a  very  short  glance  what  was  the  general  tone  of  the  newspaper 
before  its  purchase,  but  that  articles  should  be  selected  and  submitted  to  your  Lord- 
ship  was  not,  I  think,  understood  by  either  side. 

[The  President.)  It  appears  to  me,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  more  than  once,  that 
we  should  have  a  guide  such  as  the  Attorney-General  gave  us. 

[Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Then,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  supply  yours. 

[Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Yes,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so  if  we  were  beginning  the 
inquiry,  but  we  had  hoped  with  your  Lordship’s  direction  we  should  have  finished 
long  ago,  and  to  go  into  fresh  examination  of  the  “  Irishman  ” - 

[The  President?)  Of  course  you  must  go  into  anything  which  properly  arises  in 
evidence. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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{Mr.  George  Lewis.)  My  Lords,  I  have  given  notice  to  Mr.  Moloney  to  be  in 
attendance  this  morning,  and  he  is  here. 

{The  President.)  Are  you  going  to  call  any  witness,  or  are  you  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Whatever  further  evidence  is  to  be  placed  before  your  Lordship  will 
be  of  the  briefest  character,  and  we  should  prefer  to  give  that  evidence  after  Moloney 
has  been  examined. 

{The  President.)  I  understand  he  is  here. 

Mr.  William  Frederick  Moloney  called  and  sworn. 

96,855.  {The  President.)  We  have  been  told  you  can  give  us  some  information  in 
relation  to  the  Land  League  books  and  documents  ? — The  only  information  I  can  give 
is  the  books  I  have  given  up.  If  you  put  any  questions  to  me,  I  will  see  whether  I  can 
answer  them. 

{The  President.)  I  have  told  you  what  I  wish.  I  will  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
Counsfel.  It  is  not  advisable  for  the  Court  to  ask  questions. 

{Si'r  H.  James.)  Your  Lordship  would  wish  me  to  understand. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 


•  Examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

96.856.  When  did  you  first  become  an  officer  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  about 
October  1881. 

96.857.  Just  think ;  the  League  was  suppressed  in  October  1881.  You  were  there 
before  that  date,  surely? — Well,  only  about  a  month  before  then.  I  was  never  actually 
an  officer  of  the  Land  League  at  all ;  I  took  up  the  work.  I  was  never  actually 
appointed.  I  took  up  the  work  after  Dr.  Kenny’s  arrest,  a  month  after  that  time. 

96.858.  Are  you  sure  you  had  no  connexion  until  after  Dr.  Kenny’s  arrest ;  were 
not  you  connected  with  the  office  before  Dr.  Kenny  was  arrested  ? — No  ;  for  a  month 
before  I  was  helping  Dr.  Kenny,  but  I  was  not  officially  appointed. 

96.859.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  date  of  Dr.  Kenny’s  arrest,  but 
I  am  putting  it  to  you  as  being  the  25th  October  ? — Yes,  I  am  almost  sure  it  was. 

96.860.  Is  it  your  statement  that  somewhere  about — taking  it  approximately — the 
25th  September  you  had  no  connexion  with  the  Land  League  as  an  officer  ? — Even 
then  I  was  not  an  officer  of  the  League.  I  was  an  ordinary  member  only. 

96.861.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  office  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

96.862.  So  you  say  ? — Yes. 

96.863.  Did  you  attend  at  the  office  at  all  when  you  were  a  member  before  this  date  ; 
I  will  call  it  the  25th  September? — I  attended  the  ordinary  weekly  meetings.  I  may 
sometimes  have  gone  in  on  odd  evenings,  but  not  to  work. 

96.864.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  Council? — Except  at  that  time.  I  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  I  only  attended  one  meeting  of  the 
Council  after  its  suppression. 

96.865.  Up  to  the  time  you  have  so  spoken  you  did  not  attend  the  Council  meetings  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 
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96.866.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  books  in  the  office,  say,  in  February  1881  ? — 
In  February  1881  ?  Oh,  I  had  not ;  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  them. 

96.867.  Am  I  to  take  it  your  knowledge  which  I  wish  to  test  begins  about  the  date  I 
have’ spoken  of,  the  25th  September ?— About  September  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier;  in 
August  it  may  have  been,  some  time. 

96.868.  We  are  speaking  now  of  what  occurred  eight  years  ago.  I  want  to  ask  you 
the  exact  dates.  I  may  take  it  as  being  a  month  or  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  ? 
— Exactly. 

96.869.  Who  did  you  find  at  work  in  the  office  when  you  went  there  ? — There  were 
four  ’or  five  clerks,  Mr.  Quinn,  and  there  was  Mr.  Doriss,  and  there  was  Mr.  Burton, 
and  some  others.  I  really  cannot  recollect  just  now. 

96.870.  First,  as  to  Mr.  Quinn.  What  position  did  Mr.  Quinn  occupy  ? — I  think  he 
was  general  clerk  and  assisting.  He  was  assisting  secretary,  I  think.  I  think  he 
helped  the  secretary. 

96.871.  Mr.  Moloney,  go  back  for  a  moment.  We  have  extracted — I  will  give  you 
at  once  the  information  I  have  to  put  before  you — we  have  extracted  from  “  United 
Ireland  ”  the  account  of  the  meetings  which  I  am  told  are  the  Council  meetings,  the 
Executive  meetings.  One  in  January,  two  in  March,  three  in  May,  one  in  June,  one 
in  July,  one  in  August,  three  in  September,  and  your  name  appears,  I  am  told,  in 
“  United  Ireland  ”  as  attending  those  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  % — In  the 
year  1881  ? 

96.872.  Yes,  it  could  not  be  afterwards  ? — I  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive.  I  only  attended  one  of  the  Executive  meetings  altogether,  and  that  was 
after  the  suppression  ;  those  are  the  ordinary  weekly  meetings. 

96.873.  There  may  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  the  meeting ;  we  will  get 
the  newspaper,  and  I  will  ask  you  about  it  afterwards.  I  was  asking  you  what  position 
did  Mr.  Quinn  occupy  ? — I  think  he  was  assistant  secretary. 

96.874.  Who  did  you  regard  as  being  secretary  at  that  time  ? — I  think  there  was  no 
secretary  at  the  time. 

96.875.  You  used  the  word  “  assistant  secretary.”  I  gather  from  that  that  there 
would  have  been  someone  acting  as  secretary  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was.  I  could  not 
tell  you  who  was  acting  secretary  at  the  time. 

96.876.  Quinn  was  assistant  secretary ;  what  was  Doriss  ? — I  think  Doriss  took 
charge  of  the  letter  department.  I  may  tell  you  at  once  I  did  not  manage  the  office  at 
all,  so  I  could  not  account  for  it. 

96.877.  I  only  wish  you  to  tell  me  exactly  what  you  know ;  you  mentioned  a  third 
name  ? — Burton. 

96.878.  What  was  his  character  ? — Ordinary  clerk. 

96.879.  Who  were  the  other  clerks  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  now. 

96.880.  Was  there  a  person  named  Phillips  there  too  ? — There  was. 

96.881.  Was  Harrison  there  ? — He  was  only  a  short  time — about  a  month  or  so. 

96  8y2.  Was  there  a  Mr.  Pearson  there  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  was  there. 

96.883.  And  Mr.  Tighe  ?— Who  ? 

96.884.  Mr.  Tighe  ? — I  do  not  remember  him. 

96.885.  O’Donoghue? — I  do  not  remember  him  there. 

96.886.  How  many  rooms  did  the  Land  League  itself  occupy  in  its  offices  ? — Two. 

96.887.  Was  the  Ladies  Land  League  in  existence  at  this  time  ? — Oh,  yes. 

96.888.  Were  those  offices  in  the  same  house  but  a  difierent  floor  ? — Yes. 

96.889.  Who  did  you  regard  as  being  treasurer? — Of  the  Land  League? 

96.890.  Of  the  Land  League  itself  ? — Oh,  Mr.  Egan  I  regarded  as  treasurer. 

96.891.  Had  you  no  acting  treasurer  in  Dublin? — Dr.  Kenny. 

96.892.  The  banker  was  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — Yes. 

96.893.  Of  course  there  was  a  cheque  book  and  counterfoils  of  cheques  in  the  office  ? 

— Oh,  yes. 

96.894.  Did  you  keep  the  letter  book  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

96.895.  AVhen  I  said  you,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  was  there  a  letter  book  kept  ? — I  do 

not  know ;  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  never  saw  one  ;  there  might  have  been. 

96.896.  We  know,  Mr.  Moloney— it  has  been  proved — the  correspondence  was  very 

extensive  ? — I  should  think  so. 

96.897.  You  know  your  branches,  and  you  were  receiving  letters  and  reports.  Who, 

in  the  first  place,  read  the  letters  when  they  arrived  ? — That  I  could  not  tell  you. 
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96.898.  Do  think? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  who  read  them.  I  was  not  in 
charge  of  the  office  at  the  time. 

96.899.  There  were  only  two  rooms  ? — Yes. 

96.900.  And  for  a  period — we  will  take  if  you  like  six  weeks — you  were  there  ? — I 
was  not  there  at  all  for  those  six  weeks. 

96.901.  What  six  weeks? — Any  six  weeks.  I  never  took  charge  of  the  office;  I 
went  to  the  office  every  day  for  a  week. 

96.902.  We  are  going  back  to  a  period  when  you  said  you  were  assisting  in  the 
office,  the  25th  of  September  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  so,  if  I  did,  that  I  was  assisting 
in  the  office ;  when  you  talk  about  the  office  you  talk  about  dates,  perhaps  I  went  to 
the  office  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight. 

96.903.  I  am  sorry  if  there  is  any  mistake.  You  gave  me  a  date  which  I  will  call 
approximately  the  25th  of  September,  as  a  time  when  you  commenced  to  attend  the 
office  ? — Not  to  attend  the  office,  but  assist  Dr.  Kenny  as  treasurer. 

96.904.  Did  you  go  to  render  that  assistance  at  the  office  ? — Very  rarely  ;  it  was  at 
my  own  house,  Mountjoy  Square. 

96.905.  Did  you  sometimes  go  to  the  office  ? — I  am  sure  I  did  not  very  often. 

96.906.  When  you  went  there  had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  became  of  the 
letters  received  ? — I  did  not,  for  I  never  went  there  scarcely  before  the  evening  or  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

96.907.  Did  you  see  a  mass  of  papers  there? — There  may  have  been  papers  lying 
about  the  desks,  but  it  was  not  my  business. 

96.908.  Were  there  books  there  ? — I  cannot  soy  there  were  books. 

•96,909.  Kow,  I  will  come,  if  you  please,  to  the  period  when  the  Land  League  was 
suppressed  ;  do  you  recollect  the  fact  of  the  supression  of  the  League  in  October  1881  ? 
— Yes,  I  recollect  it  was ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

96.910.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  contents  of  the  office  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  do  of  the  furniture  ;  that  furniture  was  all  removed  to  my  place,  and  a  whole  lot 
■of  No-Kent  Manifestos. 

96.911.  What? — The  No-Rent  Manifestos;  there  was  a  tremendous  pile  of  them 
there  at  the  time,  and  the  furniture. 

96.912.  Do  you  represent  that  nothing  but  the  furniture  was  removed  to  your  house, 
and  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  sent  back  everything  but 
the  furniture,  if  anything  did  come,  that  very  day. 

96.913.  We  will  go  slowly  ;  I  have  to  ask  you  a  good  many  questions — I  believe  you 
are  married,  and  Mrs.  Moloney’s  name  is  Kate  Moloney  ? — Yes. 

96.914.  What  was  removed  to  your  house,  tell  me  again,  and  when  was  it  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  the  date,  but  it  must  have  been  about — I  could  not  tell  you — it  was  before 
the  suppression,  or  the  day  after  the  suppression  of  the  League — the  first  day  or  about 
there. 

96.915.  Did  you  live  in  Upper  Sackville. Street  ? — No. 

96.916.  The  offices  were  in  Upper  Sackville  Street ;  did  you  live  in  Mountjoy  Square  ? 
—Yes. 

96.917.  Did  you  know  anyone  connected  with  the  League  who,  in  October  1881, 
were  living  in  Blessington  Street  ? — In  Blessington  Street  ?  No  ;  I  could  not  say. 

96.918.  No  one  ? — No  .one.  Oh,  yes ;  there  was  a  Mr.  Pearson  living,  I  think,  in 
Blessington  Street. 

96.919.  Did  you  know  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  Land  League  offices  being 
•removed  to  Blessington  Street  ? — No. 

96.920.  None?— No. 

,96,921.  Or  to  Mr.  Pearson’s  ? — Or  to  Mr.  Pearson’s.  I  heard  there  were  after,  but 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

96.922.  Did  you  see  such  contents  of  the  Land  League  offices  as  came  to  your  house 
— did  you  see  them  arrive  at  your  house  yourself  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

96.923.  Did  you  find  them  there  ? — I  found  them  there  when  I  got  home  in  the 
evening. 

96.924.  Who  had  sent  them,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  your  house  ? — I  said,  I  believe, 
that  I  had  a  spare  room,  and  they  might  send  the  furniture  there.  I  would  take 
charge  of  the  furniture. 

96.925.  You  said  so  ? — Yes. 
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90.926.  To  whom  did  you  say  that  ? — To  whoever  the  clerks  were  in  the  office.  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Burton  who  got  the  things  removed. 

96.927.  Where  was  it  Burton  said  this  to  you  ? — Said  what  to  me  ? 

96.928.  That  the  furniture  could  be  sent? — It  was  I  said  it  to  Mr.  Burton,  or 
whoever  it  was  ;  I  am  not  sure  who  it  was.  I  said  it  to  whoever  sent  them.  I  heard 
afterwards  it  was.  It  was  probably  at  the  office  I  might  have  said  it  to  nim. 

96.929.  Was  Pearson  present  at  the  time  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  quite  sure 

if  Mr.  Burton - 

96.930.  I  do  not  know  if  you-know,  Mr.  Moloney.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Pearson 
had  anyone  lodging  with  him  at  the  time  ? — No. 

96.931.  You  say  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

96.932.  Whether  any  Member  of  Parliament  was  lodging  at  Pearson’s  at  the  time  ? 
Not  to  my  knowledge,  I  do  not ;  I  heard  Mr.  Sexton  lived  up  there. 

96.933.  In  October  1881  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

96.934.  I  am  confining  you  to  a  date  ? — I  do  not  know. 

96.935.  Any  gentleman  may  have  lived  there  at  any  time  ;  I  am  giving  you  now 
October  1881.  You  say  you  heard  Mr.  Sexton  ? — I  could  not  say  it  was  that  period. 

96.936.  But  some  period,  you  do  not  know  when  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

96.937.  You  knew,  therefore,  that  what  you  call  the  furniture  was  coming  ? — Yes. 

96.938.  What  became  of  it? — I  kept  it  there  until  the  National  League  started  the 
following  year,  and  it  all  went  to  the  National  League  after. 

96.939.  Did  anything  else  come  to  your  premises — to  your  house — that  you  sent 
back? — Yes,  all  those  No-Rent  Manifestos.  , 

96.940.  What  became  of  them?— I  got  a  couple  of  floats  that  evening,  and  sent 
them  all  back. 

96.941.  What? — I  got  a  cou|)le  of  carts  and  sent  them  all  back  to  the  Land  League 
offices. 

96.942.  Did  you  ever  see — just  think  before  you  answer — did  you  ever  see  in  your 
house  any  of  the  books  or  documents  of  the  Land  League  other  than  these  No-Rent 
Manifestos  ;  think  before  you  answer  ? — I  think  not— I  am  almost  sure ;  they  may 
have  come  up  with  the  No-Rent  Manifestos,  but  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

96.943.  Did  you  know  of  your  wife  Mrs.  ]\Ialoney  collecting  from  difierent  clerks 
difierent  documents  which  they  had  in  their  possession.  Just  think  before  you  answer? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

96.944.  Where  is  your  wife? — In  London. 

96.945.  Did  you  ever  hear  she  had  done  so? — No,  and  I  do  not  believe  she  did  so. 

96.946.  Neither  did  you  hear  of  her  calling  at  Phillips’,  or  at  any  of  the  clerks,  and 
collecting? — Oh,  I  am  sure  she  called  at  Phillips,  because  Phillips  was  the  only  clerk 
at  the  time  working. 

96.947.  What  did  she  call  at  Phillips  for  ?— Something  in  reference  to  the  payments 
and  the  books. 

96.948.  Something  in  reference  to  what  ? — Payment  and  books. 

96.949.  Something  in  reference  to  what  ? — Something  in  reference  to  the  payment 
of  the  accounts.  Phillips  was  getting  money  at  that  time. 

96.950.  I  will  come  to  the  money  in  a  moment.  Just  tell  me  did  you  say  payment, 
something  connected  with  payment  and  the  books  ? — Something  to  do  with  the  League 
at  the  time,  whatever  it  was.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  answer  for  her. 

96.951.  Did  you  know  of  anything  being  collected  from  anyone— any  documents  ? — 
No.  ’ 

96.952.  You  know  you  had  been  assisting  Dr.  Kenny  as  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

96.953.  Did  you  not  ever  know  what  became  of  the  books  or  the  documents 
belonging  to  the  Land  League  ? — I  never  knew  of  any  documents  except  the  documents 
which  I  have,  which  I  gave  up  to  Mr.  Lewis  here. 

96.954.  We  will  come  to  these  books.  You  spoke  of  the  No-Rent  Manifesto.  I  am 
distinguishing  between  books  perhaps  wrongly — other  documents — I  meant  by  docu¬ 
ments  papers  ;  did  you  ever  know  what  became  of  the  letters,  or  any  documents  in  the 
Land  League  office? — No,  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  what  became  of  them. 

96.955.  You  have  never  heard  ? — I  have  never  heard. 

96.956.  You  never  knew  that  your  wife  had  any  of  them  ? — Never,  and  I  do  not 
bel’eve  she  had. 
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96.957.  Now  these  boohs  ;  where  did  you  get  them  from  ? — Those  books  ? 

96.958.  I  understand  they  come  from  you? — Yes;  well  these  two  were  started  by 
myself  and  kept  by  myself  the  whole  time,  under  my  supervision. 

96.959.  Take  them  out  as  we  go  on  that  I  may  know  {four  hooks  were  handed  to  the 
witness)  ? — This  book  was  started  by  myself,  and  kept  under  my  supervision,  that  is 
D  2.  D  4,  that  was  started  by  myself,  and  kept  and  written  up  by  myself ;  this  book 
was  written  up  by  Phillips  while  I  was  there  during  that  week,  and  this,  D  1,  came 
into  my  possession  I  expect  after  Dr.  Kenny’s  arrest. 

96.960.  Give  me  your  two ;  we  will  call  them,  what? 

{The  President.)  I  understand  D  2  and  D  4  are  his  ? 

{Sir  H.  James  )  Yes,  D  2  and  D  4  are  his.  {To  the  witness.)  D  1,  is  that  Mr. 
Phillips’  ? 

{The  Witness.)  D  3  is  the  one  that  was  kept  by  Phillips. 

96.961.  Is  this  all  your  handwriting? — No. 

96.962.  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  kept  by  you,  D  2  ? — There  is  some  of  my  hand¬ 
writing  and  some  of  Phillips’,  and  the  secretary  ;  the  bulk  of  it  is  Mrs.  Moloney’s. 

96.963.  First,  take  the  earlier  part  of  it;  is  that  yours? — If  you  would  let  me  see 
it.  The  front  of  it  is  mine — a  little  of  the  first  page,  D  2. 

96.964.  Give  their  Lordships  the  first  date? — “  October  13th.  To  cash  105Z.” 

96.965.  So  far  as  that  book  [D  2]  is  concerned,  let  me  be  clear  about  it.  There  is 
no  entry  of  any  kind  in  relation  to  any  dealings  of  the  Land  League  in  any  way  prior 
to  October  13th,  1881  ? — No,  there  is  not.  October  13th  is  the  first  lodgment,  but 
there  are  some  cheques,  I  see,  beginning  on  October  10th. 

96.966.  It  is  about  the  same  thing ;  October  lOth  or  13th.  Now  take  this  book, 
which  I  understand  you  to  say  was  kept  ? — That  book  was  written  up  from  a  lot  of 
old  blocks  and  cheques  whilst  I  was  laid  up  some  time.  That  book  was  all  written  up 
in  about  a  week. 

96.967.  That  is  the  impression  we  have  been  under.  This  was  written  up  at  one 
time  from,  I  suppose,  some  documents  or  memoranda  that  were  in  the  office  ? — No,  I 
was  laid  up  for  a  month  in  June  or  July  1881,  and  Dr.  Kenny,  after  Mr.  Egan  left, 
told  me  that  he  had  been  so  busy  he  could  not  attend  to  keeping  proper  entries  of  the 
financial  portion.  I  said  to  him,  “  If  you  will  send  me  any  pass  books  or  cheque  books 
“  you  have  I  will  write  it  up  for  you.”  He  sent  me  all  he  had,  and  from  the  pass 
books  and  cheques  I  made  up  those  books  for  the  first  five  or  six  months. 

96.968.  Probably  it  is  my  fault.  I  did  not  understand  you.  Your  connexion  then 
with  work  connected  with  the  League  even  in  this  manner  did  commence  a  little 
earlier  than  the  date  we  have  been  putting,  September.  This  you  say  was  in  June  or 
July? — Yes.  He  told  me  at  the  time  he  could  not  keep  the  books.  I  said,  “  Send 
“  them  to  me,  and  I  will  keep  them  up  for  you.” 

.  96,969.  W  hat  did  you  do  when  he  sent  you  these  documents  ? — I  made  up  those 
books  for  him  up  to  the  last  cheque  we  had 

96,970.  Whose  writing  is  that,  then  ?— That  is  all  my  writing. 

.96,971.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  AYhat  is  that  ? — That  is  D  4. 

96.972.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Now,  I  think  the  date  there  is  February  4th,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  tliat  is  the  first  page. 

96.973.  {The  President.)  Is  that  what  you  made  up  for  Dr.  Kenny  in  June  or  July  ? 

— ’About  June  or  July  1881,  my  Lord. 

96.974.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Tell  me  again  what  material  had  you  from  Dr.  Kenny  to 
make  up  that  book  ?“I  had  probably  the  old  blocks  of  the  cheques. 

96.975.  Cheques  he  drew  ? — Yes,  and  probably  some  returned  cheques  and  the  bank  ^ 
pass  books. 

96.976.  Of  course  the  bank  pass  book  would  show  money  paid  into  the  Hibernian 
Bank? — Oh,  yes. 

96.977.  In  that  book  •  are  there  any  entries  relating  to  any  money  received  by  the 
Land  League  apart  from  the  money  that  went  through  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — Oh,  no  ; 
nothing  except  that. 

96.978.  That  seems  then  rather  to  be  an  account  that  would  echo  the  Hibernian 
Bank  account  ? — Exactly. 

96.979.  You  took  the  cheques  and  the  counterfoil  cheques  showing  what  Dr.  Kenny 
had  drawn  ? — Yes. 
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96.980.  And  then  you  would  take  the  pass  book  and  see  what  the  bank  had  received  ? 
_ Yes,  and  I  think  I  made  the  book  balance  with  the  bank  pass  books. 

96.981.  That  is  all? — That  is  all. 

96.982.  It  would  be  nothing  more  than,  as  I  have  termed  it,  echo  the  bank  pass 
book  commencing  February  4th,  1881  ? — Yes. 

96.983.  There  is  no  attempt  in  that  book  of  any  kind  to  deal  with  the  whole 
incomings  and  outgoings  of  the  Land  League  ? — There  is  for  the  time. 

96.984.  Except  so  far  as  it  went  through  the  Hibernian  Bank? — Yes,  but  that  was 
the  only  account  we  had. 

96.985.  The  only  banking  account? — Yes. 

96.986.  There  is  no  debtor  and  creditor  account  in  that  book  ? — There  is  debtor  to 


96,987'.  I  speak  of  the  bank  account ;  but  apart  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  there  is 
no  debtor  and  creditor  account  ? — Oh,  no. 

96.988.  Just  tell  me  where  you  got  the  material  for  that  short  account  ? — I  must 
have  got  it,  I  suppose,  from  the  blocks  of  the  cheques  and  the  pass  books. 

96.989.  Just  read  what  that  is.  I  dp  not  quite  understand  it  {referring  to  the  last 

page  of  D  4)  ? — 

“  February  10,  1881.  To  cash,  1,000?.” 

Then  on  the  other  side :  .  t 

“  March  15th  1881.  Relief  Fund,  500?.  March  30,  do.  do.  4m  June  4, 
“  J,  E.  Kenny  in  lieu  of  cheque  debited  to  Dr.  Kenny,  in  error,  100?. 

96.990.  Did  you  take  th.at  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — I  suspect  so.  I  must  have 
taken  it  from  the  blocks  of  the  cheque  books. 

96.991.  That  is  the  drawing  ? — Yes. 

96.992.  Then  did  you  find  that  a  sum  of  1,000?.  had  been  paid  in?  I  must  have 

from  that.  . 

96.993.  That  is  the  only  material  you  had  ? — That  is  the  only  material  you  had. 

96.994.  Your  idea  is  that  appears  in  the  Hibernian  Bank  account? — 1  should 


think  so.  ^  r. 

96.995.  I  think  we  have  got  that  clearly  enough.  You  know  nothing  about  where 
that  1,000?.  came  from?— I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  I  merely  wrote  it  up 

like  any  clerk  would  do.  •  •  -i  i,-  i 

96.996.  Give  me,  if  you  please,  the  book  which  was  kept  under  Phillips,  the  third 

book  you  mentioned.  That  is  D  3.  In  the  first  place  is  that  Pliillips  entry  ?  es 
that  is  all  Phillips’  writing. 

96.997.  What  is  the  first  date  of  any  entry  there,.  Is  it  October  the  10th,  1881  ? — 
Yes. 

96.998.  What  did  that  show  from  October  10th  ?  Did  it  show  all  the  incomings 
and  outgoings.  Was  it  a  regular  cash  account  ? — Yes. 

96.999.  Then  so  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  echo  account,  as  I 
call  it,  we  have  no  accounts  produced  of  the  Land  League  prior  to  the  10th  October 
1881  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  other  accounts. 

97,000.  Now  give  me  the  last  book,  if  you  please,  which  you  said  you  received 
afterwards  from  Dr.  Kenny.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  this  is  {referring  to 
D  1)  ? — I  know  some  of  the  writing, 

97,001.  Whose  is  it? — Some  of  it  is  Mr.  Brennan’s.  I  do  not  know  whose  the  other 

yu’iting  is.  _  ,  .  , 

97,002.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  ? — That  is  all  Mr.  Brennan  s  writing. 

97,003.  Give  my  Lord  the  first  date  that  appears  there  ?— December  22nd,  1879. 
97,004.  At  an  early  date,  made  by  Mr.  Brennan? — I  do  not  think  the  first  two  or 
three  entries  are  Brennan’s,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  page  is  {page  1). 

97,005.  All  the  rest  except  the  first  two  or  three  entries  ?— Yes. 

97,006.  What  is  the  last  date  on  that  page  {page  1)  ?— The  last  date  on  that  page 
is  March  6th,  1880. 

97,007.  Then  turn  over  to  the  next  page.  Whose  handwriting  comes  into  operation  ? 
— Still  Mr.  Brennan’s. 


97,008.  Until  what  date  ?— January  17th.  It  is  only  written  on  one  side.  It  would 
be  January  17th. 
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97,009.  Tell  me  to  what  date  Mr.  Brennan’s  writing  extends — unbroken  if  it  be  so — 
first? _ March  5th,  1880,  seems  to  be  the  last  of  Mr.  Brennan’s  writing. 

97,010.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  myself.  Do  you  say  those  entries  appear  to  you  to 
have  been  made  day  by  day  under  their  dates,  or  to  have  been  made  at  one  time. 
Brennan’s  handwriting  I  am  speaking  of  ? — I  think  they  are  written  day  by  day,  except 
the  cash  side  debiting  the  bank.  Those  seem  to  be  written  up  from  some  other  book 


probably.  i  ^ 

97,011.  You  have  got  the  cash,  have  you  not,  for  a  whole  half  year  upon  one  side  ? 


—Yes. 

97,012.  Do  you  represent  that  that  would  be  put  in  altogether? — No;  that  may 
probably  have  been  written  in  from  some  other  book — some  small  bank  book  that 
might  have  been  kept,  and  that  portion  written  up  at  one  time. 

97  013.  Do  you  know  what  capacity  Mr.  Brennan  was  placed  in  during  these  months, 
from' September  1879  to  March  1880? — I  do  not,  except  that  I  heard  he  was  secretary. 

97  014.  According  to  your  experience  what  would  you  call  that  book,  so  far  as  we 
have 'dealt  with  it.  Would  you  call  it  a  cash  book  or  day  book,  or  what  would  you 
call  it  ? — I  would  call  it  a  cash  book. 

97,015.  Is  it  your  idea  that  that  book  would  represent  the  whole  business  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  League  during  that  period  ? — I  think  it  would. 

97  016.  Does  it  show  any  daily  cash  receipts  ? — No,  it  gives  certain  entries  from'  day 
to  day,  but  they  are  not  daily.  They  look  as  if  they  were  made  up  week  by  week  or 
month  by  month. 

97,017.  Give  me  the  receipts.  Are  the  receipts  more  than  the  bank  pass  book.  I 
think  this  only  shows  the  lodgments  in  the  bank,  surely  ? — Yes. 

97  018.  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  your  business  experience.  These  lodgments 
are  lodgments,  like  some  other  people’s  lodgments ;  if  they  have  anything  to  lodge, 
they  take  place  once  a  week? — Yes. 

97,019.  That  is  the  whole  information.  On  January  14th,  9221;  January  21st, 
2021L  Os,  ^cl. ;  January  28th,  736^.  lbs.  lie?.  That  is  all  the  information  that  would 
appear  in  the  bank  book  (^pcige  1,  D  1)  ?  Yes. 

97,020.  Then  on  the  other  side  you  have  got,  “  By  cheque  ”  ? — Yes. 

97',021.  That  would  appear  in  the  bank  book,  too  ? — Yes. 

97'022.  We  had  a  term,  more  or  less  happy,  just  now,  “  the  echo  of  the  bank  book.” 
That'  is  the  same,  is  not  it  ? — Yes,  except  that  gives  all  the  particulars  to  whom  the 
payments  are  made  payable,  which  the  bank  book  does  not. 

97  023.  The  bank  book  would  give  you  the  name  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

97'o24.  One  is  the  numbers.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  was  the  Hibernian  Bank. 
There  is  the  name  of  the  person  translating  the  number  ?— -Yes. 

97,025.  As  to  where  the  money  came  from  there  is  no  information  ? — No,  except  in 

odd  cases  here.  ,  _  .  •  o 

97  026.  And  for  what  purpose  the  cheque  is  drawn  there  is  no  information  ? — Oh, 

yes,  i  think  so.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  here  what  the  cheques  were  all  drawn  for. 

97,027.  Does  that  appear  in  the  book  ? — Yes. 

97,028.  Give  my  Lords  an  instance? — “  The  Bev.  W.  Conway,  Maam,  25^. ;  Rev. 
“  Mr.  Newell,  Carraroe,  251. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Oonniaty,  Rev.  Flanning,”  and  so  on.  Every 
cheque  that  is  drawn  gives  the  name,  with  place,  of  the  parties  that  get  them. 

97,029.  It  gives  the  name  of  the  person  ? — And  the  town  or  residence. 

97,030.  That  is,  you  make  very  clear  the  payee  ? — Yes. 

97,031.  Beyond  that  there  is  no  information  ? — Oh,  no. 

97  032.  Looking  at  that,  should  you  say  that  that  was  any  account  beyond  the  relief 
account  f _ No,  it  seems  to  be  all  for  relief,  and  some  payments  for  evicted  tenants. 

97  033.  Point  out  to  me  where  is  the  payment  made  on  account  of  prisoners  ? — On 
account  of  prisoners  in  1880  ?  I  do  not  think  there  were  many  prisoners  in  1880. 

97,034.  Never  mind  about  there  being  many  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  any. 

97',035.  AVhen  does  that  book  end  ? — 1  should  have  to  look,  for  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  this  book  at  all.  I  should  have  to  look  it  up  for  you. 

97.036.  Just  look  it  up? — There  are  some  entries  here  as  late  as  March  23rd,  1881. 

97^037.  L^p  to  that  date,  March  23rd,  I85I,  can  you  find  any  entry  as  to  the  defence 
of  prisoners  ? — I  should  have  to  look  over  all  the  book  to  let  you  know  that. 
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97,038.  I  will  not  trouble  you.  I  dare  say  we  can  find  it  for  ourselves.  My  Lord, 
my  question  may  have  conveyed  that  there  was  no  defence  of  prisoner  account.  Just 
turn  to  May  26th,  1880?— I  cannot  find  any  entry  on  May  26th. 

97,039.  What  book  is  that?— Is  it  D  1  ?— Yes,  I  see  May  25th  and  May  28th. 

97,040.  It  may  be  supposed  I  suggest  there  is  no  entry  for  support  of  prisoners.  I 
see  there  is  a  sum  sent  to  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  Tralee,  defence  of  prisoners 
charged  with  assaulting  process  servers,  and  July  15th,  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington, 
defence  of  prisoners,  the  two  sums  being  respectively  Gl  and  51.  Now,  these  are  all 
the  books  you  ever  had  ? — Those  are  all  the  books  I  ever  had  to  my  knowledge. 

97,041.  Now  Dr.  Kenny,  I  understand  you,  gave  you  one? — Yes,  it  came  into  my 
possession  at  that  time  or  after  that  time. 

97,042.  Where  did  the  other  three  come  from? — The  other  three,  I  told  you,  I 

created  myself  to  a  very  great  extent.  ,  t  i.-  i 

97,043.  Were  they  ever  left  in  the  office  or  were  they  always  kept  by  you  ? — 1  think 
they  were  always  kept  by  me.  This  one  might  have  been  at  the  office  with  Phillips 
the  short  time  he  was  there. 

97,044.  But  were'these  books  always  at  your  house? — Yes. 

97^045.  Then  these  books  are  not  book — swith  the  exception  of  Dr.  Kenny’s — which 
have  been  the  books  at  the  office  ? — There  was  no  office  at  the  time. 

97,046.  No,  but  before  ;  I  am  asking  you  if  they  had  ever  been? — I  do  not  think  so. 
This ’book  of  Phillips’  may  have  been  there  when  Mr.  O’Connor  started  the  office 
newly  for  a  short  time.  Those  two  were  never,  I  believe,  in  the  offices  of  the 

League.  _ 

97,047.  Then  all  the  books  which  have  come  from  the  Land  League  UHice  (i  am 

spkkino-*  now  of  the  Land  League)  are  the  two  books  you  have  produced,  one  of 
Dr.  Kenny’s  and  one  that  came  from  Phillips?  Those  are  the  only  two? — Those  are 

the  only  two.  .  ^  o  \r 

97,048.  We  know  what  they  are.  The  other  two  are  from  you  ( — les. 

97’, 049.  What  became  of  these  books  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League ; 
where  have  they  been  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

97,050.  Did  you  retain  possession  of  them  ? — I  never  had  them. 

97,’051.  Those  four  books  ? — Those  four  books  ?  Oh,  yes,  they  have  been  always  in  my 
possession;  at  least  they  have  been  in  my  possession  up  to  the  time  I  left  Dublin  in 
1886,  and  then  my  brother-in-law  took  charge  of  them  and  had  them  till  I  got  the 
subpoena  from  Mr.  Soames. 

97,052.  Give  me  your  brother-in-law’s  name? — Macready, 

97,053.  You  left  Dublin  in  1886  ?^I  left  Dublin  in  1886. 

97’054.  Your  brother-in-law  then  took  charge  of  them  ? — Yes,  and  he  had  them 
until’ I  got  the  supboena  from  Mr.  Soames,  and  I  expected  it  was  about  the  books  he 
wanted,  and  I  wrote  to  him  to  send  me  over  everything  he  had  belonging  to  me,  and  I 

found  those  four  books  amongst  the  others.  •.  1  •  1 

97,055.  When  did  they  come  into  your  possession  again  after  your  brother-m-law 
had  them? — About  October  last  year,  I  thmk.  T  could  not  say  the  exact  month, 

but  some  time  about  the  latter  end  of  last  year. 

97,056.  Are  those  all  the  written  documents  of  any  kind  and  description  you  ei’er 
had,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  belonging  to  the  Land  League  or 
rela’tino-  to  it  ? — Those  are  all  the  books  that  I  had,  yes.  I  do  not  know  what  books 
I  could  have  afterwards.  I  had  the  Parnell  tribute  books,  and  I  had  a  whole  pile  of 
the  National  League  books.  Those  are  the  only  books  I  had  after.  Those  are  all  the 

books  he  had  in  his  possession  belonging  to  me.  1  r  •  1 

97,057.  I  am  asking  you  of  those  four  book.  In  respect  to  those  tour  books,  do 
they  represent  all  documents  of  all  kinds  I  include  papers,  bound  booKS,  and  every- 
thino:  else  belonging  to  the  old  League  ? — Certainly.  ^  . 

97,058.  Which  you  have  had  in  your  possession  since  its  suppression  ? — les. 

97’,059.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that?— Quite  sure. 

97,060.  Is  this  true.  It  is  not  stated  as  a  fact,  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this 
■which  Mr.  Parnell  said.  He  does  not  say  it  is  so,  but  he  says,  “  I  have  heard  that 
“  after  Mr.  Malony’s  bankruptcy  he  left  the  country ;  he  had  to  leave  the  country, 
and  that  he  directed  that  all  the  papers  in  his  house  should  be  destroyed ;  he  had  not 
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time  to  make  any  selection,  and  that  the  papers  were  destroyed.  (Q.)  Then  that 
“  seems  fully  to  answer  about  it  ?  (A.)  That  he  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of  the 

“  letters  and  documents  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  they  were  destroyed  by  his 
“  orders  when  he  left  the  country.”  Had  Mr.  Parnell  been  correctly  informed  as  to 
those  facts? — Most  incorrectly.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  substance  for  a  word  in 
that.  I  never  destroyed  a  paper  nor  gave  orders  for  a  paper  or  book  to  be  destroyed. 
I  destroyed  one  paper  two  or  three  years  ago.  That  was  the  only  paper  I  ever 
destroyed  belonging  to  the  _I;and  League  or  National  League,  or  gave  orders  to  have 
destroyed. 

97,061.  Then  whoever  informed  Mr.  Parnell  of  this  (Mr.  Parnell  puts  it  upon  some¬ 
one  else),  you  state  positively  it  is  not  correct  ? — 1  state  on  my  oath  most  positively 
there  is  not  a  word  of  foundation  for  it. 

97,062.  You  spoke  of  one  document.  What  was  that  document  ? — It  was  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  the  No-Kent  Manifesto.  I  destroyed  it  about  three  years  ago. 

97,063.  Now  we  have  come  to  the  close  of  the  Land  League.  What  became  of  the 
business  of  the  Land  League  after  the  suppression  on  the  18th  of  October.  Who 
earned  it  on? — Well,  the  ofl&ce,  of  course,  was  broken  up.  It  was  not,  you  may  say, 
carried  on  at  all.  I  carried  on  the  financial  portion  of  it. 

97,064.  In  whose  name  was  the  banking  account  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  whether  in 
Dr.  Kenny’s  or  in  mine  at  that  time.  I  must  have  got  authority  to  sign  for  the 
honouring  of  all  my  cheques. 

97,065.  Who  had  power  to  draw  cheques — I  am  taking  now  the  period  immediately 
after  October  18th? — Dr.  Kenny  and  myself  until  my  arrest. 

97,066.  Who  gave  you  power  to  draw  cheques? — I  could  not  tell  you  now.  I 
suppose  probably  it  may  be  Dr.  Kenny  told  the  bank,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Parnell  might 
have  given  authority. 

97,067.  Had  you  unlimited  discretion  ? — I  think  so,  for  that  month. 

97,068.  Did  you  transfer  any  moneys  over  to  the  Ladies  Land  League  ? — If  I  did  it 
will  appear  in  that  book. 

97,069.  I  am  just  asking  you  first,  please? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  It  would  appear 
in  this  if  I  did.  If  you  like  I  will  turn  it  up. 

97,070.  If  you  wish  to  refresh  your  memory,  pray  do? — {After  referring.)  No,  I 
cannot  see  any  that  I  transferred  to  the  Ladies  League. 

97,071.  Tell  me  if  this  is  correct.  (I  am  referring  to  information  which  was  placed 
before  your  Lordship  at  page  3482.)  Do  you  know  that  the  account  at  the  bank  from 
the  28th  of  October  to  ti  e  I3th  December  was  in  your  name,  W.  F.  Moloney  and 
Florence  O’Keefe  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not. 

97,072.  No  account? — There  might  have  been  some  small  account  that  belono-ed  to 
“  United  Ireland.” 

97,073.  There  was  an  account,  but  that  would  not  be  the  full  account  of  the  Land 
League  ? — It  was  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Land  League. 

97,074.  Did  you  draw  cheques  in  favour  of  your  wife  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  If  you 
show  me  any  cheque  I  will  tell  you. 

97,075.  I  put  it  to  you  entirely  as  a  matter  of  business.  Look  under  the  date  of 
19th  November.  I  will  show  you  a  great  many  afterwards.  We  have  several 
instances.  Just  look  at  that? — There  is  10?.  Is.  Od.  here. 

97,076.  Just  look,  please,  at  that,  19th  November,  first? — Yes,  10?.  7s.  Od.  TD  2 
page  21.]  ^  ’ 

97,077.  If  you  will  go  lower  down,  nearer  the  end  of  the  page  you  will  see  a 
payment,  I  think,  of  68?.  [D  2,  page  21]  ?— Yes ;  there  are  three  or  four  payments. 

97,078.  You  made  a  great  many  such  payments  as  this?  You  drew  many  such 
cheques  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Moloney  ?— I  did  not.  I  was  in  gaol  all  that  time 

97,079.  Who  drew  those  cheques?  How  did  she  get  that  money? — She  drew  it 
herself. 

97,080.  How  came  Mrs.  Maloney  to  draw  her  own  cheques  ? — When  I  was  arrested 
she  got  authority  to  sign  on  behalf  of  the  League.  ' 

97,081.  These  were  not  drawn,  I  understand,  by  your  authority  ? _ Oh,  no. 

97,082.  Do  you  mean  it  was  independent  authority  ?— She  got  the  authority  from 
Mr.  Parnell  at  the  time. 

97,083.  For  what  purpose  was  she  receiving  this  money? — Well,  I  should  sav  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  while  we  were  all  in  prisoa. 
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97  084.  I  am  putting  it  to  you,  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Ladies  Land  League  ? 
_ Yes. 

97,085.  We  have  the  account  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  ;  did  Mrs.  Moloney  carry 
on  the  business  of  that  League  ? — She  did  so  far  as  anythnig  m  this  book  is  concerned. 

97,086.  You  will  not  know,  of  course,  the  exact  sum  yourself,  but  I  am  putting  it  to 
you  ;'the  payments  of  Mrs.  Moloney  between  November  19th,  1881,  and  April  18th,  1882, 
amounts  to  over  3,000L  Have  you  any  account  how  that  naoney  was  expended?— I 
lave  not  ;  I  was  in  prison,  I  tell  you,  at  the  time. 

97  087.  But  can  you  tell  us  ;  we  are  dealing  now  with  matters  connected  with  your 
wife;  was  any  account  kept  of  the  expenditure  of  this. 3,000/.  ?. — I  could  not  tell  you 
positively,  but  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  what  was  done  with  it. 

^  97.088.  You  may  explain  if  you  wish?  — My  belief  is  that  there  were  organisers  all 
through  the  country  at  that  time,  and  those  moneys  were  taken  by  her  to  pay  the 
organisers. 

97,089,  Surely  some  account  was  kept  of  the  expenditure,  was  it  not? — i  do  not 
know,  I  am  sure ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  League  after  I  got  into  prison  myself. 

97  090.  I  have  something  more  to  say  about  these  accounts,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  know  much  more  about  them.  When  did  you  commence,  if  you  did 
at  all  after,  recommence  to  draw  cheques? — I  never  drew  any  after  until  the  National 

League  time.  .  i  j  ^  v 

97  091.  You  have  spoken  of  the  time  you  were  arrested  ;  can  you  give  me  the  date  ? 

_ X  was  arrested  about  the  20th  November,  I  think,  or  the  25th,  I  think  about  the  20th. 

97,092.  Did  you  ever  after  that  time  draw  cheques  at  all  ? — No,  not  for  the  Land 

League.  .  r  t  i 

97,093.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  National  League  now,  1  am  keeping  to  the  Land 

League.  You  drew  no  cheques  for  the  Land  League  ?— No,  never  after. 

97,094..  Did  you,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  “-return  to  power  ”  after,  and  draw  cheques 
for  the  National  League  ?— For  the  National  League  years  after. 

97  095.  When  did  you  recommence? — I  could  not  tell  you  when  I  began  to  draw 
for  the  National  League,  hut  it  must  be  some  three  years  after— four  years  after 

^^97/396.  We  have  it  from  the  books  that  between  October  21st,  1881,  and  November 
23rd"a  sum  of  478/.  was  paid  to  you,  at  least  the  items  are  not  all  paid  to  you  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  xiayments,  “  Moloney,  eash  advanced  Mr.  Sheridan  starting 

“  for  Liverpool,  20/.” 

(T/ie  President.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  under  October  20th,  I  think,  D  3. 

97,097.  I  have  here  under  D  3,  folio  16,  “  W.  F.  Moloney,  cash  advanced  Mr. 
Sheridan  starting  for  Liverpool.”  What  was  that  for?— I  suppose  his  expenses  going 
over  after  the  suppression  of  the  League.  I  could  not  remember  at  this  time  what  it 

Tir  oi  -1 

97,098.  Let  me  refresh  your  memory  ;  did  Mr.  Sheridan  go  over  in  any  way  m 
connkion  with  the  League  books  1— I  believe  he  did,  I  do  not  know  positively. 

97,099.  From  page  2075  I  will  read  this  to  you,  Mr.  Moloney.  You  shall  know  at 
onee  what  I  have  in  my  mind.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Campbell  to  Dr.  Kenny  ; — 

Dear  Sir, 

“  Your’s  received.  Mr.  O’C.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London  to¬ 
day.  I  will  go  by  Liverpool  and  bring  the  books  from  there  to  Palace 
Chambers,  and  I  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you 

request.”  .  ,  .  t  j  \  • 

Reading  that,  which  was  the  information  we  had,  can  you  give  their  Lordships  any 

information  as  to  what  Mr.  Sheridan  went  to  Liverpool  for  ?  ’I  cannot.  I  had  nothing 

to  do  with  his  going. 

97,100.  Who  directed  you  to  give  Sheridan  201.  ?— AVhat  was  the  date  of  that  20t.  ? 
97’,101.  This  letter  is  October  18th,  and  this  appears  as  an  entry  to  the  account  for 
29/.  4s.  7d.,  particulars  of  that  entry  under  date,  and  it  is  October  20th,  which  will 
refer,  I  presume,  to  the  29/.  4s.  7d.  as  drawn,  the  date  when  the  cheque  was  cashed,  and 
an  account  for  that — 

“  Cash  advanced.  Mr.  Sheridan  started  for  Liverpool,  20/.  2,000  stamped 

“  envelopes,  91.  Os.  7d.  Telegram  to  Liverpool,  3s.  Begnall’s  Town,  Is.,  making 
“  29/.  4s.  7c?.” 

Have  you  any  information  to  give  us  what  Mr.  Sheridan  went  for  ? — No. 
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97.102.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  letter.  Have  you  any  idea  what  those 
accounts  mentioned  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  letter  refer  to  ? — No.  I  have  not  an  idea. 

97.103.  Then  there  are  other  entries  ;  you  account  for  in  all  441.  3s.  lOd.  with  the 
accounts  given,  “  Mr.  Moloney’s  expenses. — For  W.  F.  Maloney  Stinson  going  South, 
“  151.  Dismissed  Warder,  51.  Hackett,  lOZ.  W.  F.  Maloney  and  expenses,  100/. 
“  Moloney,  expenses,  42/.  General  expenses,  Maloney,  58/.  Maloney,  95/.”  And  the 
last  entry  I  have  here  is  the  23rd  of  November,  which  I  suppose,  from  what  you  say, 
wohld  be  immediately  before  your  arrest  ? — What  date  ? 

97.104.  23rd  of  November? — Yes,  I  was  arrested  either  on  the  20th  or  25th  of 
November,  I  cannot  quite  say,  it  must  have  been  immediately  before. 

97.105.  “  General  expenses,  30/.”  Those  general  expenses  were  Land  League 
expenses  ? — Oh,  yes. 

97.106.  So  the  Land  League  was  being  carried  on  certainly  in  some  way  or  other 
after  its  suppression  ? — Yes. 

97.107.  Until  your  arrest  I  see  you  were  dealing  with  expenses,  and  you  say 
Mrs.  Maloney  was  paying  organisers.  Many  documents  have  been  put  in  bearing  your 
initials,  W.  F.  M.  I  want  to  know  the  course  of  business,  what  part  you  took,  so  as 
to  cause  your  initials^  to  go  on  those  documents? — If  you  give  me  the  dates — they 
must  have  been  I  expect  about  that  month. 

97.108.  I  will  give  you  one  of  a  late  date,  4th  of  November  1881.  I  am  quoting 
now  not  from  the  document  itself  but  from  the  evidence,  page  2038,  I  will  read  it  to 
you 

Re  Boycotting  Case. 


“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Defend  the  parties  and  the  League  will  contribute  21.  towards  the  expenses. 

“  Yous  faithfully, 

“  William  Doris.” 


He  was  the  clerk  you  said  who  took  charge  of  the  legal  business  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

97.109.  Then  on  that  account  is  “Passed,  21.,  W.  F',  M.,  4th  November  1881 what 
was  the  couj^se  of  business  which  caused  you  to  put  those  letters  on  the  document?— 
I  suppose  the  letter  came  under  my  notice,  and  I  signed  the  cheque  for  it.  I  can 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way. 

(The  President.)  I  see  lower  down  on  the  page,  “  Pay  2/.,  P.  C.  M.”  Who  is 
P.  C.  M.? 

(Sir.  H.  James.)  Mr.  McGough.  my  Lord,  I  think. 

97.110.  Will  you  just  tell  his  Lordship  who  would  that  be? — I  have  no  idea  who 
P.  C.  M.  would  be. 

(The  President.)  It  is  very  unlikely  a  man  would  transpose  his  own  initials. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  understand  the  initials  of  Mr.  McGough  are  P.  C. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Cunynghame  has  explained  it  by  reference  to  the  next  page. 
P.  C.  M.  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  word  “  McGough.”  I  was  only  in  passing 
asking  who  it  was ;  but  this  P.  C.  M.  is  appended  to  a  letter  to  Mr.  McGough,  asking 
for  2/.  He  would  not  therefore  say  “  Pay  21.,”  it  would  be  a  receipt. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  give  me  the  page  P 

(The  President.)  Page  2038 ;  but  pray  do  not  take  time  about  it.  It  was  only  in 
passing  I  wanted  to  know  who  P.  C.  M.  was,  as  distinguished  from  this  gentleman. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  This  is  a  letter  your  Lordship  sees  addressed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to 
P.  C.  McGough,  Esquire,  solicitor,  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin. 

(The  President.)  Yes ;  then  it  is  written  out,  “  Pay  21.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  but  it  goes  on : — 

“  I  have  received  a  circular  from  Mr.  P.  Egan  directing  me  to  forward  my 
“  claims  as  secretary  of  this  branch  Irish  National  League  for  21.  towards 
“  expenses  of  a  trial  to  be  heard  at  Queen’s  Bench  next  Tuesday,  for 
“  ‘  boycotting.’  Trusting  you  will  let  me  have  some  as  soon  as  possible, 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  most  faithfully, 

“  F.  Seymour  Clarke. 

“  N.B. — I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Doriss.’' 

Then  Mr.  McGough,  who  knew  of  this  matter,  seems  to  give  a  kind  of  voucher,  and 
sends  it  up  to  the  Land  League,  that  comes  from  the  Land  League.  Then  I  th  nk, 
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Mr.  Moloney,  I  need  not  ask  you  more  about  that ;  you  seem  to  have  passed  accounts 
from  time  to  time.  We  have  you  doing  so  in  November.  I  will  read  you  one  : — 

“November  5th,  1881. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Were  it  not  for  your  letter  and  telegram  - 

This  is  from  a  person  named  O’Brien - 

“  I  would  not  have  taken  up  the  defence  of  the  ArmadufF  men  at  last  Leitrim 
“  Assizes  without  having  made  them  pay  me  in  the  first  instance.  The  amount 
“  is  not  much,  but  I  find  that  when  money  was  to —  ” 
then  there  is  a  blank — 

“  at  Petty  Sessions  in  this  county  coming  from  the  same  quarter  I  was  thrown 
“  overboard,  and  others  employed.  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  be  no  party  to 
“  see  me  humbugged  and  laughed  at,  and  I  trust  you  will  see  me  paid  5L,  my 
“  costs  in  this  matter. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Robert  O’Brien.” 

That  is  addressed  to  Mr.  McGough  under  date  5th  of  November,  endorsed  on  it 
“  Passed  51.’'  it  is  printed  W.  J.  M.”  I  presume  that  is  W.  F.  M.,  it  is  W.  F.  M.,  I 
have  the  document.  First  tell  me,  did  you  have  to  consider  and  bear  the  responsibility 
of  determining  whether  51.  should  be  paid  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  would 
take  it,  if  Mr.  McGough  sent  for  a  cheque,  as  being  in  the  way  of  legal  exper  ses. 

97.111.  You  have  written  the  word  “Passed.”  Without  some  such  counter 
signature  from  you  this  money  would  not  have  been  paid,  I  presume  ? — I  think  I  must 
have  passed  it  myself. 

97.112.  Do  you  know  who  the  Armaduff  men  were  I — No,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea. 

97.113. 

“  I  would  not  have  taken  up  the  defence  of  the  Armaduff  men  at  last  Leitrim 
“  Assizes  without  having  made  them  pay  me  in  the  first  instance.” 

That  represents  nothing  to  you  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  when  the  trial  was  ? — 
Nothing.  I  probably  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  McGough  to  pay  him  5L,  or  whatever  the 
amount  would  be,  and  upon  his  application  I  would  pay  it. 

97.114.  It  may  be  as  you  say,  but  have  you  a  copy  of  any  letter  from  Mr.  McGough 
to  you.  I  think  it  may  confirm  something  of  what  you  say  ? — I  only  give  you  this  as 
my  impression.  I  cannot  recollect  so  far  back. 

97.115.  {Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  am  reading  from  a  written  document;  in  the 
documents  that  Ave  have — the  print  of  the  written  documents  rather — there  is  endorsed 
upon  it,  “Pay  51.  8s.  lid.”  That  is  the  8th  November,  I  suppose  it  would  be  1881. 
“  H.  C.  M.”  I  presume  that  means  P.  C.  M.  Probably  that  was  suflSicient  certificate 
for  you  to  pay  ? — Yes,  if  McGough  sent  it  to  me  for  costs. 

97.116.  Just  look  at  that  ;  that  is  a  letter  he  Avrote  to  you ;  you  see  the  little 
memorandum  at  the  top  is  “  Pay  51.”  ? — Yes,  that  is  Mr.  McGough’s  writing. 

97.117.  I  want  to  knoAV  from  you  the  course  of  business;  would  that  be  sufficient 
voucher  to  you  to  pay  51.  out  of  the  Land  League  funds  ? — Certainly,  at  that  time. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  hand  that  document  in  for  one 
moment  ? 

[T/ie  document  was  handed  to  the  learned  Judges. 1 
{The  President.)  Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

97.118.  {Sir  H.  James.)  The  point  I  am  upon  is  that  on  McGough’s  saying, 
“  Pay  51.”  You  knew  that  sum  was  going  for  the  purposes  of  the  defence  of  the 
Armaduff  prisoners,  and  you  paid  that  ? — I  did  not  probably  know  that.  I  did  not 
bother  to  know  what  it  was  going  to. 

97.119.  But  here  you  have  this  letter  before  you  : — 

“  Were  it  not  for  your  letter  and  telegram,  I  would  not  have  taken  up  the 
“  defence  of  the  Armaduff  men  last  Leitrim  Assizes  without  having  made  them 
“  pay  me.” 

And  then  there  is  “  Passed  51.,  W.  F.  M.”  ? — Yes. 

97.120.  That  is  all  the  information  you  had? — That  is  all  the  information  I  had. 

97.121.  I  haA'e  a  good  many  other  documents  all  passed  by  you,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  go  through  them.  You  did,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
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■^Yhich  appear  by  that  fetter  I  put  in,  pass  payments  certainly  to  McGough  and 
others  do  not  say  to  others  unless  you  show  me  the  letters. 

97.122.  It  will  do  for  me  to  Mr.  McGough.  I  think  we  have  some  others.  Just 
see  if  those  are  your  initials  [handing  a  letter  to-  the  ivitness]  I — Yes,  those  are  my 
initials. 

97.123. -  And  then  just  see  that ;  there  is  another  solicitor ;  are  those  your  initials 
[haTuiing  another  letter  to  ivitness~\  \ — Yes,  I  think  so. 

97.124.  Then,  Mr.  Moloney,  I  may  use  the' words  “  and  others,”  I  think? — I  do  not 
think  I  ever  passed  this  coming  from  Mr.  McGough.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
Would  be.- 

97.125.  ITou  see  there  are  the  particulars-  there^ — the  whole  particulars  above  your 
signature'  ? — Yes,  but  that  letter  may  have  been  with-  a  letter  from  Mr.  McGough  to 
me,  which  I  think  is  very  probable; 

97.126. '  There  you- have  some' information  because  you  have  the  account  ?— Yes,  I 
do  not  think  I  would  bother  about  reading  the  account.  I  was  very  hard  pressed  at 
the  time.  I  do  not  remember  reading  the  fetter. 

97.127.  You  signed  immediately  below  the  bill,  you  know  %■ — Yes^  I  signed  “  Passed.” 

97.128.  Did  you  know  who  passed  these  accounts  before  you  took  upon  yourself  the 
duty  ? — -Except  Mr.-  McGough. 

97.129.  I  mean  passed  accounts  eoming  to  the  Land  League  offices  ? — There  were  no 
offices  at  all  at  the  time. 

97.130.  I  say  before  you  took  upon  yourself  this  duty  ? — -I  do  not,  the  executive  \  I 
should  say. 

97.131.  Of  which  body  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  member? — I  think  he  was. 

97.132.  You  never  acted  upon  the  executive  yourself,  did  you  ? — One  meeting  after 
the  suppression  of  the  League,  I  think,  or  rather  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest,  that  was 
the  time'. 

97.133.  Did  the  executive  exist  as  an  executive  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? 
No,  until  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest. 

97.134. -  There  were  a  few  days  ? — I  think  it  was  between  the  13th  October,  when 
Mr.  IPamell  was  arrested,  and  the  18th — is  that  the  date  you  are  speaking  of  ? — Yes, 
it  was  called  together  immediately  after  his  arrest,  on  the  day  of  his  arrest. 

97.135.  Who'^were  the  executive  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest  ? — I  think  there  were  only 
three  or  four  at  that  meeting.  I  know  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  were 
there.  I  recollect  those  two.  I  think  Dr.  Kenny. 

97.136.  I  have  asked  you  before,  but  I  Would  like  to  know  who  was  it  that  delegated 
to  you  the  power  of  drawing  the  cheques  and  passing  these  accounts  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Land  League  ? — -I  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  Dr.  Kenny  left  the 
authority  at  the  bank  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  Mr.  Parnell. 

97.137.  But  one  or  the  other? — I  should  think  so.  It  would  be  one  or  the  other. 

97.138.  We  know  from  these  books  that  large  sums  were  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
Ladies  Land  League ;  the  accounts  show  it  ? — d  have  looked  over  it,  and  I  do  not  see 
one. 

97’139.  Did  you  draw  cheques  in  favour  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  ? — -I  cannot  find 
one  here. 

97.140.  Who  was  drawing  cheqnes  during  your  arrest  in  the  month  of  March  1882  ? 
— Mrs.  Moloney,  I  think. 

97.141.  I  mean,  had  she  power  to  draw  such  large  cheques  as  3,500L,  or  any 
cheque  could  she  draw  ? — 'She  could  draw  any  cheques  that  were  necessary  at  that 
time  by  direction.  I  do  not  think  she  would  draw  such  a  large  cheque  as  that. 

97.142.  I  should  like  to  know  who  it  was  dealing  with  this  matter.  We  have 
cheques  in  this  book.  The  first  is  November  18th,  1881,  cheque,  “  Lent  ladies  751.  ” — 
that  would  be  before  your  arrest  ? — ‘That  is  “  Lent  ladies.” 

97.143.  Yes,  “  Lent  ladies,  November  24th,  Miss  Parnell,  ex.” — I  suppose  that  means 
expenses — “  200h  ;  March  10th,  Miss  Parnell,  O’Leary,  and  Stretch,  3.500/. ;  June  10th, 
“  A.  Parnell  ” — ^I  suppose  that  is  Miss  Anna  Parnell — “  Miss  Stretch,  O’Leary,  expenses, 
“  2,500/. ;  A.  Parnell,  C.  Stritch,  O’Leary,  for  expenses,  2,000/.  Then,  transfer  to 
“  Sackville  Street  to  close  account,  2,309/.”  Can  you  give  me  any  account  that  will 
tell  us  how  we  can  obtain  information  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  this  money  was 
devoted  ? — No,  I  cannot.  As  I  told  you  before  I  was  in  prison  all  that  time. 
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97,144.  Is  it  your  belief  that  youj’  wife  drew  those  cheques  ? — If  you  show  me  that 
book— I  cannot  say  whether  they  are  credits  or  cheques-^they  might  have  come 

^^^97J45.  I  am  afraid  those  will  not  help  you  if  you  ;  saw  the  cheques,  you  wojijdknow. 
I  am  toid  all  those  entries  are  in  Mrs.  Moloney’s  handwriting  ? — Yes.  This  looks 
like  a  cheque  that  would  be  paid  from  the  Men’s  League  over  to  the  Ladies  League. 

97,146.  Then  those  entries  are  in  Mrs.  Moloney’s  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

97*147.  Where  was  Dr.  Kenny  at  this  time,  in  or  out? — I  think  he  was  in  Kilmain- 
ham.*  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  so  late  as  this.  This  was  May. 

97,148.  I  think  we  have  it  that  Dr.  Kenny  came  out  on  the  8th  February  1882.  J 
am  calling  your  attention  to  cheques  drawn  on  the  10th  of  June,  10th  Jujy,  and  the 
18th  July.  Can  you  give  me  any  explanation  why  Mrs.  Molopey  was  drawing  cheques 
from  what  you  have  termed  the  Men’s  Land  League,  and  passing  them  over  to  the 
Ladies  Land  League  ? — The  only  explanation  I  can  give  is  that  there  was  no  Land 
League,  and  that  the  Ladies  Land  League  yvas  working  and  carryiiig  on  the  business 
that  there  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  those  cheques  were  paid  to  the  Ladies’  Land 


97.149.  There  were  funds  belonging  to  the  Land  League,  and  you  had  a  treasuper 
who  was  not  in  custody ;  why  should  not  the  treasurer  draw  the  cheques  himself?—! 
suppose  he  ceased  to  be  treasurer  after  the  suppression.  He  can  give  you  the 

explanation.  I  cannot.  too  i. 

97.150.  Why  was  there  power  given  to  Mrs.  Moloney  to  draw  ? — Because  there  \Yas 


nobody  left. 

97,151.  There  was  Dr.  Kenny. 


He  was  release/I  in  February  1882  ? — Yes,  but  she 


got  power  in  October. 

97.152.  He  was  at  large  when  this  large  cheque,  a  sum  of  3,5001.,  was  drawn — Dr. 
Kenny  had  been  out  of  custody  five  weeks  ? — But  I  was  in  custody  then. 

97.153.  I  only  ask  you  if  you  have  any  explanation  why  it  was  your  wife  continued 
to  draw  these  large  cheques  when  Dr.  Kenny  was  at  large  ?  I  am  sure  I  can  give  you 
no  explanation  at  all  about  it, 

97.154.  Mr.  Moloney,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  only  document  you  ever 
received  Vas  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  ?— What  I  said  was  that  I  recollect  I  did  not 
believe  any  books  were  sent  up,  I  returned  everything  except  the  furniture. 

97.155.  You  told  me  your  recollection  was  there  was  no  document  but  the  No-Rent 
Manifesto  ? — That  is  my  recellection. 

97.156.  You  say  you  had  no  other  documents  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  there  may 
have*  been  a  lot  in  a  basket,  but  I  returned  everything  but  the  furniture. 

97.157.  That  is  not  the  point  about  your  returning  eyery thing  but  the  furniture ; 
the  point  is,  you  returned  no  documents  but  the  No-Rent  Manifesto?  If  there  veie 
documents  they  would  have  gone  back  with  the  No- Rent  Manifesto. 

97.158.  To  whoin  did  ypu  return  them  I — To  the  Ijand  League  office  again. 

97.159.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  a  person  named  John  Butterfield  ?— No,  I 
do  not.  I  know  there  was  such  a  man,  but  I  would  not  know  his  writing. 

97  160.  See  if  that  will  refresh  your  mpmory  {document  handed  to  the  witness)  ?— I 
would  not  know  whose  handwriting  it  would  be.  . 

97,161.  Take  the  first  page  and  look  at  the  %st  page  ;  if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  will 

not  trouble  you  ?— No,  I  do  not. 


Cross-examined  liy  Mr.  Sexton. 

97,162.  AYere  you  pubpoenaed  on  the  part  of  the  “  Times”  to  attend  their  Lordships’ 
Court  ?— Yes,  I  was,  and  attended  regularly  for  six  months. 

97,163’.  What  was  the  date  of  the  subpoena  ? — I  think  the  Saturday  before  the 
opening  of  ihe  Commission. 

97.164.  '  That  would  be  the  greater  part  of  a  year  ago  ?— Y’'es. 

97.165.  Did  the  subpoena  call  upon  you  to  produce  the  books  and  documents  ? — No. 

97.166.  Simply  to  attend  ? — To  attend  in  Court  from  day  to  day. 

97.167.  You  did  attend  in  Court  accordingly  ? — I  did.  I  attended  first  of  all  almost 
every  day,  and  then  pretty  nearly  every  day  for  six  months,  until  the  “  Times  ’  case 
was  over. 
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97", 168.  Were  the  agents  of  the  “Times”  aware  you  were  here? — I  called  on 
Mr.  Soames  twice,  and  wrote  to  him  twice  to  get  payment  for  my  loss  of  time  for  my 
attendance  here  ;  I  think  that  should  be  reminder  enough  I  was  here. 

97.169.  Were  your  expenses  covered  ? — No,  not  yet. 

97.170.  Did  Mr.  Soames  ever  call  upon  you  to  give  him  any  information? — No, 
never. 

97.171.  Were  you  always  prepared  to  produce  to  Mr.  Soames  or  to  their  Lordships 
the  books  that  are  now  before  you  ? — Certainly,  and  I  believe  it  was  that  I  was 
subpoenaed  for,  and  had  them  ready  for  the  time  I  was  called. 

97.172.  I  presume  you  were  always  as  ready  to  produce  these  books,  or  give  any 
information  in  your  possession  to  Mr.  Soames  as  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Certainly. 

97.173.  And  you  were  never  asked  ? — I  was  never  asked  a  question  nor  a  word. 

97.174.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Quinn  in  the  office  of  the  League ; 
does  your  memory  as  a  member  of  the  League  not  actively  concerned,  but  entering  the 
office  occas-ionally,  enable  you  to  say  Mr.  Quinn  was  senior  clerk  when  Mr.  Brennan 
was  acting  as  secretary  ? — That  is  what  I  would  imagine  really.  I  took  no  active  part 
in  the  League  till  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  suppression^  My  opinion 
would  be  that  Mr.  Quinn  was  leading  clerk  next  to  the  secretary. 

97.175.  You  are  aware  that  by  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  the  duration  of  imprisonment  of  a 
person  arrested  under  it  was  uncertain  ? — Precisely. 

97.176.  You  could  not  tell  when  Mr.  Brennan  would  be  released  ? — No,  it  might  be 
a  month,  or  it  might  be  a  year. 

97.177.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Quinn  as  senior  clerk  took  up  the  duties  simply  pending 
Mr.  Brennan’s  release  ? — I  do  not  know ;  that  is  my  impression. 

97.178.  You  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  mentioned  repeatedly  in  this 
case  ? — Yes. 

97.179.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  an  Englishman! — I  always  understood,  he  is  a 
retired  soldier. 

97,180..  An  Englishman  who  had  served  in  the  British  army  ? — Yes. 

97.181.  These  facts  were  known  in  the  office  of  the  League  when  lie  was  employed? 
— Yes.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  employment ;  I  understood  when  he  was 
employed  he  was  an  Englishman. 

97.182.  You  are  aware  that  these  facts  were  known  at  the  time'  in  the  office  of  the 
League  ? — ^Yes,  they  were  known,  and  often  spoken  about  him. 

97.183.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give'  evidence  concerning  any  sum,  of  money 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  beijig  applied  in  discharge  of  obligations  of  the  League  ? 

[Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  Mr.  Sexton,  who  is  not  perhaps  quite  aware 
of  our  rules  of  evidence,  but  I  may  state  at  once  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  going  to  be 
called.  This  is  a  question  of  character — it  goes  to  the  question  of  character,  and  it 
should  be  put  to  him  in  cross-examination. 

{The  President.)  You  have  learnt  Mr.  Phillips  is  going  to  be  called,  and  you  may 
put  the  question  to-  him  when  he  comes. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  Of  course  I  at  once  abandon  the  question.  I  thought  as  the  question 
of  the  transmission  of  certain  documents  to  the  “  Times  ”  was  on,  it  would  be  the  tim.e 
when  I  might  put  the  question. 

{The  President.)  Well,  our  rules  of  evidence  do  not  permit  of  your  giving  evidence 
of  bad  character  now,  but  you  may  put  those  questions  to  the  man  himself. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  My  Lord,  I  abandon  the  question  at  once. 

97.184.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Moloney,  that  in  the  course  of  this  case  it  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Attorney-General  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  regard  to  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Land  League — that  the  expenditure  as  detailed  in  the  books,  is 
considerably  short  of  the  receipts  ?; — Yes  ,-  I  have  some  recollection  of  hearing  that 
such  a  statement  had  been  m-ade,  or  of  reading  it. 

97.185.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  any  expenditime  detailed  in  those  books  you 
have  produced  would  not  include  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Land  League 
from  the  foundatio'U  in  October  1879  to  February  1881  ? — They  would  not — well,  I 
could  not  tell  you.  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Land  League  from  its  start  in 
an  official  capacity  until  about  six  weeks  before  its  suppression. 

97.186.  Are  you  in  a  condition  to  say  that  the  booi^  produced,  showing  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Land  League,  only  cover  the  period  from  February  1879  until  the 
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suppression  and  afterwards  ? — There  is  a  boo’]^  covering  a  lot  of  expenditure  from 
February  1879  up  to  1881. 

97.187.  Not  showing  the  details  ? — It  does,  it  gives  the  amount  of  each  cheque. 

97.188.  The  books  produced  in  Court  do  not  s^iow  the  expenditure  of  the  Ladies 
Land  League  for  any  purpose  I — No,  I  think  not. 

97.189.  Do  they  show  the  expenditure  of  the  account  kept  in  the  name  of  Parnell, 
Dillon,  and  O’Connor  at  the  Hibernian  Bank,  coyering  a  sum  of  about  3,800Z.  ? — No. 

97.190.  Would  they  show  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  10,000/.  transferred  to  the 
Mansion  House  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  evicted  tenants  ?. — No,  they  would  not  show 
that.  They  show  about  140,000/.,  roughly  speaking. 

97.191.  The  gross  expenditure  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  is  shown  in  Mr,  Hard- 
castle’s  evidence  at  75,000/.,  or  eliminating  cross  entries,  61,000/.  That  not  be 
contained  in  those  books  ? — No. 

97.192.  Nor  the  10,000/.  transmitted  to  the  Mansion  House  fund  ?-^No,  it  is  not. 

97.193.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Land  League  books  except  those  you  have 
handed  in  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

97.194.  I  understopd  you  to  say  that  in  June  and  July  1881  you  entered  up  some 
books  ?— -Yes,  I  entered  up  this  book  here  from  the  4th  February  1881  to  June  1881 
or  July,  D  4. 

97,195,.  Did  you  find  from  the  date  of  My.  Egan’s  departure  to  P.aris  that  no  cash 
book  had  been  kept? — No. 

97,196.  In  the  office  of  the  Land  League? — I  know  that  there  w, ere  no  records  of  the 
financial  matters  kept,  and  Dr.  Kenny  when  he  mentioned  it  to  me  as  I  explained,  I 
said  he  could  send  me  all  the  books  he  had  in  connexion  with  it,  and  I  would  write  up 
a  banking  account  for  him,  and  try  and  balance  it,  and  try  and  keep  in  accord  with 
the  bank  amount. 

^  97,197.  It  comes  to  this  that  after  Egan  went  to  Paris  no  cash  records  were  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  League  until  you  began  to  keep  it  in  June  ? — I  believe  not. 

97.198.  So  that  the  cash  books  created  by  yourself  were  the  only  records  of  the 
period  ; — They  are  I  believe.  Dr.  Kenny  kept  no  record  at  all  except  the  blocks  and 
the  returned  cheques  ;  he  kept  no  books  at  all  since  Mr.  Egan  went  in  February  until 
I  took  this  one. 

97.199.  The  period  which  interlaps  between  February  and  .June  of  that  year  was  a 
])eriod  of  great  confusion,  Mr.  Dillon  had  been  arrested  in  April,  and  Mr.  Brennan  in 
jyiay  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  I  know  they  had  been  arrested  sometime  early  in  the  year. 

97.200.  And  no  regular  accounts  were  kept  ? — I  am  sure  they  were  not. 

97.201.  Am.  I  right  also  in  the  supposition  after  you  made  up  the  books  covering  the 
period  from  February  to  June,  that  a  lapse  was  allowed  to  occur  in  the  recprds  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  ? — Yes. 

97.202.  And  there  is  no  record  of  those  months  now  ? — The  moment  I  got  better  I 
made  this  book  up  to  the  date  I  was  ill,  and  from  the  time  I  got  ill  until  October, 
when  I  keep  the  books  again,  when  Dr.  Kenny  was  arrested  again  there  was  no  record 
kept,  things  were  in  great  confusion,  everybody  had  been  arrested,  and  I  had  not  time 
to  keep  the  books  myself. 

97.203.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Brennan,  was  in  prison  all  that  time  ? — Yes. 

97.204.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  to  make  records,  until  you  resumed  the  work 
in  October,  there  is  no  record  for  those  two  months  ?— No  record  for  those  two  months 
that  I  am  certain  of. 

97.205.  When  you  did  not  do  the  work  yourself  there  was  no  record?— No,  there 
was  no  one  to  do  it. 

97.206.  The  head  of  the  office  was  in  prison  ? — Yes. 

97.207.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  work  of  recording  was  resumed  after  you 
gave  it  up?: — Oh,  I  am  sure  it  was  not,  because  it  would  be  Dr.  Kenny’s  business,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  do  it,  he  was  not  able  to  do  it  before. 

97.208.  Dr.  Kenny  is  a  busy  professional  man  ? — Yes. 

97.209.  Do  you  know  anything  whatever  of  the  books  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  ? — 
No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  withem  at  any  time. 

97.210.  You  have  been  questioned  as  to  an  account  in  the  name  of  yourself  and 
2Irs.  Florence  O’Keefe  at  the  office  of  the  Hibernian  Bank ;  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  that  was  an  account  of  the  interest  and  expenditure  of  the  “  United  Ireland  ” 
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newspaper  transferred  to  your  names  in  consequence  of  tte  fact  that  the  editor, 
Mr.  O’Brien,  was  in  prison  ? — Simply,  when  Mr.  O’Brien  was  arrested  in  October  I  was 
asked  to  take  charge,  and  Mr.  O’Keefe  was  at  the  office  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  at  the 
time,  and  the  account  was  transferred  to  my  name  and  his. 

97.211.  The  account  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  League? — Nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  Land  League,  nothing  whatsoever. 

97.212.  With  regard  to  these  payments  to  Mr.  McGrough  for  prisoners ;  you  were 
director  of  a  very  large  commercial  business  yourself  ? — I  was  a  partner. 

97.213.  And  managing  director? — No,  I  was  not.  I  was  buyer. 

97.214.  I  mean  the  conduct  of  the  business  occupied  your  time  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

97.215.  You  found  it  difficult  to  devote  much  time  to  any  other  business? — I  never 
did,  except  in  the  evening,  and  I  attended  the  ordinary  weekly  meetings  of  the  League 
for  about  an  hour  or  two. 

97.216.  I  understand  you  to  convey  to  their  Lordships  that  when  an  application 
came  from  Mr.  McGough,  the  legal  agent,  you  considered  that  sufficient  of  itself,  and 
you  did  not  put  yourself  to  any  trouble  to  inquire  or  to  read  the  document,  but  simply 
took  his  certificate  as  amounting  to  a  direction  which  you  might  act  upon? — Yes, there 
was  no  other  executive  out  at  the  time  of  whom  I  was  aware  ;  they  were  all  in  prison. 

97.217.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Moloney,  that  a  penny  of  the  money  that  passed  at 
any  period  through  your  hands,  or  through  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Moloney,  was  ever 
applied  for  any  illegitimate  or  questionable  purpose  ? — I  am  quite  sure,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes  that  it  was  not. 

97.218.  Have  you  any  reason — I  think  I  had  better  put  the  question  direct;  have 
you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  penny  of  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
commission  of  crime,  or  of  any  offence  in  any  degree,  or  rewarding  any  person  for 
having  committed  such  an  act? — Well,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  or  my  connection 
goes,  I  am  sure  not  a  penny  of  the  League  money  was  spent  for  any  such  purpose. 

97.219.  I  put  it  to  you,  you  would  never  have  sanctioned  it  yourself  ? — No,  and  I 
never  heard  a  suggestion  of  it. 

97.220.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  Mr.  Pearson,  the  clerk  in  the  office  who  lived  at 
Blessington  Street  you  say? — I  heard  he  lived  in  Blessington  Street,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  I  lodged  in  the  house. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  No,  I  did  not  ask  him,  he  volunteered  it. 

97.221.  {Mr.  8ea:ton.)  You  were  asked  whether  any  member  of  Parliament  lodged 
in  the  house  ? — Yes,  in  Blessington  Street. 

97.222.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pearson  lodged  in  the  house  in 
Blessington  Street,  and  I  lodged  in  a  house  of  the  father  in  Frederick  Street? — No,  I 
never  heard  of  that. 

97.223.  At  any  rate,  about  the  20th  October,  when  these  papers  were  said  to  have 
been  transferred  from  the  office  of  the  League  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  son, 
and  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  lodged,  you  were  aware  I  had  been  in  prison  for 
a  week? — Yes. 

97.224.  Having  been  arrested  on  the  14th? — Yes,  I  am  aware  you  were  arrested. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  am,  I  presume,  strictly  right  in  asking  that  I  may  put  a 

further  question,  Mr.  Sexton  was  asking  upon  my  examination. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  upon  any  fresh  matter  that  has  been  introduced  you  would  be 
entitled,  bnt  not  otherwise. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  should  not  strictly  be  if  it  was  not. 

Further  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

97.225.  You  said  you  did  not  have  a  subpoena  to  produce  the  books ;  have  you  ever 
communicated  to  Mr.  Soames  that  you  had  these  books  in  your  possession  ? — I  did 
not ;  he  never  asked  me. 

97.226.  You  never  told  him  or  gave  him  any  information  that  you  had  these  books  ? 
— No ;  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Soames  on  two  or  three  different  occasions.  Had  I  seen  him, 
or  had  he  ever  asked  me,  I  would  have  given  him  the  information. 

97.227.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Soames  personally  ? — No. 

97.228.  You  have  never  put  in  the  possession  of  the  advisers  of  the  “  Times”  the 
knowledge  that  you  had  these  books  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
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97,229.  Did  you  ever  communicate  that  to  Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  the  solicitor  to  Mr. 
Parnell  and  others  ? — Not  until  he  wrote  me. 

97.930.  When  was  that  ? — About  two  months  or  six  weeks  ago,  very  recently. 

97.931.  Have  you  communicated  to  anyone  that  you  had  these  books  ?  I  told  Mr. 

Harrington  I  had  them.  .  , 

■'  97,232.  When  was  that? — That  was  after  the  opening  of  the  Commission. 

97.233.  {The  President)  Which  Mr.  Harrington  ?— Mr.  Harrington,  the  counsel  in 

the  case.  .  »  ,  «  •  •  o 

97.234.  {Sir  H.  James.)  About  how  long  after  the  opening  of  the  Commission  { — 

When  he  came  over  here ;  it  may  have  been  a  week  or  a  naonth. 

97.235.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  Harrington? — I  told  him  I  had  four  books,  which  I 
believe  contained  all  the  entries  and  cash  payments  of  the  Land  League,  and  he  told 
me,  “  Very  good,  you  have  got  your  subpoena  and  you  must  produce  them.’ 

97.236.  You  had  no  subpoena  to  produce  books? — But  he  did  not  know  that. 

97.237.  But  you  did  ? — I  knew  there  was  nothing  about  books. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  one  letter  that  has  been  put  in  in  evidence — it  is  in  Mr. 
Lowden’s  cross-examination — that  I  want  to  refer  to.  This  question  that  I  want  to 
put  arose  out  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  question  as  to  whether  the  funds  have  been  applied  to 
certain  purposes. 

97.238.  Look  at  that  letter  that  I  have  in  Mr.  Doriss’s  handwriting  {letter  handed 
to  the  witness)  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  I  do  not  thinkT  saw  much  of  Doriss’s  handwriting 

I  would  not  know.  n  •  i.- 

97.239.  Is  that  letter  his  handwriting? — I  could  not  say,  I  have  no  recollection  ot 


his  writing.  r  j 

97.240.  It  does  not  matter.  This  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Lowden  at  page  5749 — 

it  was  put  in.  This  is  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Doriss. 

{Mr.  Lowden.)  Excuse  me,  I  said  I  thought  it  was,  but  I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  5,794  ;  however  it  is  proved  to  be  in  Mr.  Doriss’  handwriting. 

That  was,  I  think,  by  Forragher. 

{Mr.  Lowden.)  I  said  I  thought  it  was,  but  I  would  not  swear. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Lowden  said  primd  facie  he  thought  it  was. 

97.241.  Now,  Mr.  Moloney,  we  have  this  paper  which  has  been  put  in 

“  In  this  case  the  three  men  are  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of  intimidation  and 
“  house-breaking  awaiting  their  trial  at  Mullingar  Assizes  of  5th  December.  I 
“  have  promised  a  grant  would  be  made  for  their  ^milies  and  they  would  be 
“  defended  by  counsel  by  the  executive.  2Z.  each  would  be  well  received,  and 
“  they  are  really  deserving. 

“  8th  November  1881. 

“  .TriTTK  .T.  BnTTERPTELD. 


“  The  prisoners  are  seven  weeks  in  gaol.” 

These  are  the  three  men.  Now,  I  have  in  your  handwriting,  “J.  J.  Butterfield,” 
under  date  of  November  16th,  which  would  be  before  you  were  arrested? — That  is  not 
my  handwriting  {referring  to  the  cash  hook). 

97.242.  I  was  taking  your  own  evidence.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  ?  I  told  you 
the  first  entries  were.  I  even  mentioned  the  number  to  you. 

97.243.  I  think  you  went  a  little  further  ;  however,  tell  me  what  the  fact  is  ? — It  is 

Phillips’  handwriting. 

97.244.  Who  would  draw  that  cheque.  November  16th  Dr.  Kenny  was  in  prison; 
who  would  be  drawing  cheques  at  that  time  ? — I  would  be  signing  cheques  at  that 

time.  T-  »»  1 

97.245.  There  is  entered  “  cheque  drawn  to  Butterfield,  three  men,  '21.  each  ;  have 

you  any  knowledge  what  that  cheque  would  be  for  ?  I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection.  I  think  this  in  the  cash  book  would  explain  what  it  was  for, 

97.246.  Would  you  kindly  turn  to  the  entry  and  see  ? —Unfortunately  I  see  this 
book  is  not  written  up  by  Phillips  after  the  12th  November,  it  ceased  four  days  before 
that,  but  it  would  explain  it  otherwise  if  he  had  posted  it  up. 

97.247.  If  the  entry  had  been  properly  made  you  would  have  had  particulars  ?  Had 
Phillips  continued  to  enter  up,  that  would  have  been  fully  explained. 

97.248.  Look  at  this  letter  now  in  1881 ;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  particulars 
.of  this  case  ? — 1  do  not  remember  seeing  anything  of  it  before.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  hearing  of  it. 
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{Mr.  Sexton.)  May  I  ask  one  or  two  further  questions - 

97.249.  {Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  new  matter  and  I  must  ask  your  Lordships’ 
permission  to  ask  a  further  question  or  two.  You  did  become  a  trustee  in  March  1886 
of  a  bank  account  with  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  ?  I  could  not  tell  you 
the  date. 

97.250.  Did  you  have  one  account  or  two  accounts  in  your  name? — I  think  I  had 
only  one  account  with  Mr.  Biggar  in  Dublin.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  McCarthy  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  it. 

97.251.  Had  you  any  account  here  in  London? — No,  certainly  not. 

97.252.  At  the  National  Bank.  You  may  not  know  it?— Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
never  drew  a  cheque  on  it. 

97.253.  It  may  enlighten  you  to  know  that  you  were  possessed  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  May  I  put  a  question  ? 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  question? 

Further  examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

97.254.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I  wish  to  ask,  Mr.  Moloney,  whether  since  you  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lewis  about  the  books,  you  placed  the  books  in  his  possession  ? — I  did  the  following 
day.  I  appointed  to  call  on  him. 

97.255.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Lewis  earlier  than  his  letter  to  you 
had  any  knowledge  that  you  had  any  books  in  your  possession  ? — I  had  not. 

97.256.  You  gave  the  books  to  Mr.  Lewis  a  few  days,  I  think,  before  they  were 
actuiy  produced  in  this  Court? — Yes,  some  time  before  I  gave  them— he  appointed 
me  to  call — ^he  wrote  me,  I  think,  to  call  and  bring  the  books  the  following  day. 

97.257.  That  would  be  two  or  three  months  ago. 

{The  President.)  He  said  so. 

97.258.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  With  regard  to  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the  defence  of 
prisoners,  do  you  consider  that  either  when  there  is  a  strong  belief  in  the  innocence  of 
the  persons  accused,  or  an  apprehension  of  an  unfair  trial,  there  is  any  impropriety  of 
allotting  funds  to  secure  a  fair  trial  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

{The  President.)  That  is  argument  rather  than  evidence. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  was  addressing  myself  to  the  motive  in  his  mind. 

{The  President.)  Yes  ;  I  say  that  is  a  matter  of  argument  rather  than  evidence. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  this  matter  has  arisen,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear 
hereafter  that  any  comment  should  be  made  upon  facts  that  were  left  in  doubt ;  but » 
after  the  evidence  that  has  been  given,  seeing  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  Court,  I  think  I  had 
better  call  attention  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis  at  page  5023.  It  may  be  explained ; 
but  Mr.  Lewis  was  asked  at  that  page  : 

“  When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  Moloney  had  been  the  person  who  was, 

“  according  to  Dr.  Kenny’s  affidavit,  supposed  to  receive  the  books  in  October 
“  1881  ? — (A.)  When  I  read  the  affidavit.  (Q.)  When  may  I  take  that  to  have 
been? — (A.)  Before  it  was  filed.  (Q.)  Then  I  may  take  that  to  have  been 
“  evidently  about  the  month  of  October  1888  ? — (A.)  Certainly.” 

My  Lords  here  is  the  affidavit : 

“  I  believe  the  said  books  and  documents  passed  into  the  possession  of 
“  Maloney — 

(This  is  Kenny’s  affidavit.) 

“  who  was,  within  a  short  period  of  my  arrest,  himself  arrested  and  imprisoned 
“  in  Dundalk  Gaol.” 

There  is  a  statement  it  may  be  explained  away  ;  if  there  is  any  explanation  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  at  once. 

{Mr.  0.  Lewis.)  It  is  perfectly  correct.  My  agent  in  Ireland  prepared  that  affidavit, 
which  was  filed  in  this  Court.  He  gave  the  same  information  to  Mr.  Soames  as  to 
myself,  and  the  books  passed  into  Maloney’s  possession.  Beyond  that  my  attention 
was  never  directed  to  it  again  until  your  Lordships  inquired  for  the  books,  and  then 
asked — in  fact  a  statement  having  been  made  in  this  Court  about  there  having  passed 
to  Maloney — I  wrote  to  him  and  asked  him  to  call  upon  me,  and  then  I  wrote  asking 
him  to  come  and  bring  the  books  to  my  office  the  next  morning,  so  that  there  should 
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be  no  difficulty  and  no  cbance  of  there  being  lost,  and  they  were  brought  to  me  and 

they  were  produced  here.  ^  -.r  t  •  ? 

(The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  put  any  question  to  Mr.  Lewis  f 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  question  relating  to  Mr.  Lewis  arose  in  this  way— — 

{The  President.)  If  it  is  likely  to  run  to  many  questions  perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  had 

better  go  into  the  box. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  page  ? 

{Sir  E.  James.)  5023. 


Mr.  George  Lewis  recalled  ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

97.259.  The  question  was  put  to  you  in  this  way  (Q.  76,891)  : — 

“  I  understand  you  have  no  actual  personal  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this 

“  affidavit  ?  ”  .  .  , 

That  is  Dr.  Kenny’s.  You  said,  “  None  whatever.”  Then  this  is  read  to  you  :  — 

“  Such  books  and  documents  passed  out  of  my  possession  in  the  month  of 
“  October  1881,  when  I  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Kilmainham  Prison.  I 
“  believe  the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W. 
“  F.  Moloney,  who  was  himself,  within  a  short  period  after  my  arrest,  arrested 
‘‘  and  imprisoned  in  Dundalk  Gaol.” 

In  the  first  place,  do  I  understand  that  the  name  of  Moloney  did  not  come  to  your 
notice  in  connexion  with  the  books  prior  to  Mr.  Parnell  being  examined.  What  do 
you  say  now.  Did  it  or  did  it  not  ?— It  did  not  more  than  appears  in  that  affidavit. 

97.260.  See  what  you  have  said  here.  This  is  the  question  :  “  In  the  first  place,  do 
“  I  understand  that  the  name  of  Moloney  did  not  come  to  your  notice  in  connexion 
“  with  the  books  prior  to  Mr.  Parnell  being  examined  ?  ”  Your  answer  was,  “  Yes,  it 
did.”  Mr.  Parnell’s  examination  was  May  3rd  : — 

“  When  did  you  first  know  that  Mr.  Moloney  had  been  the  person  who  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Kenny’s  affidavit,  supposed  to  have  received  the  books  in 
October  1881  ? — {A.)  When  I  read  that  affidavit.  (Q.)  When  may  I  take  that 
to  have  been  ? — {A.)  Before  it  was  filed.  {Q.)  Then  I  may  take  that  to  have 
been  evidently  about  the  month  of  October  1888  'I— {A.)  Certainly.” 

— That  is  perfectly  accurate. 

97.261.  Whether  you  got  it  from  the  affidavit  or  not,  you  must  have  known  in 
October  1888  that  Moloney  had  possession  of  the  books  ? — Certainly,  and  so  did 

Mr.  Soames.  .  ,  •  mi 

97.262.  Mr.  Soames  says  he  does  not? — But  he  was  furnished  with  it.  ihese 

affidavits  were  filed. 

97  263.  Yes,  from  Dr.  Kenny  ? — There  was  an  affidavit  of  documents.  Mr.  Soames 
had  copies.  He  had  the  same  information  as  I  had.  It  may  not  have  attracted  his 

attention.  ^  t  i  i  •  j 

97.264.  It  is  a  question  what  information  you  had.  May  1  ask  you,  having  read 

that  affidavit  of  Kenny’s  in  October  1888,  did  you  believe  Moloney  had  these  books  in 
his  possession  ?— No,  I  did  not.  I  had  no  further  information,  but  I  knew  the  books 
had  passed  into  Moloney’s  possession,  and  Moloney  had  been  put  into  prison,  but  who 
had  the  books  I  did  not  know. 

97.265.  Did  you  not  inquire  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

97.266.  You  knew  he  had  been  connected  with  the  National  League,  and  he  had  the 
accounts  of  1886.  He  was  a  trustee,  he  was  not  unfriendly  to  you  ?— I  did  not  knovr 
that  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  Moloney  was  in  England  or  abroad.  I 
made  no  inquiries.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  but  I  did  not. 

97.267.  I  may  take  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  Mr.  Harrington  did  not  make 
any  communication  to  you  ? — No,  not  at  all.  My  attention  was  principally  directed  to 
the  other  portion  of  the  case  at  that  time. 


Egbert  Miller  recalled ;  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


97,268.  Will  you  just  look  at  page  101  of  that 
old  one  ? 


signature  book,  please  ? — The 
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97[27o'.  Is  there  an  account  of  Mr.  John  Redmond’s  opened  there? — Mr.  John 
Edward  Redmond,  on  the  22nd  November  1880. 

97.271.  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Redmond? — Yes. 

97.272.  That  was  not  the  date  given  to  us  until  that  signature  book  was  produced, 
I  think.  The  date  you  gave  for  Mr.  Redmond  was  in  1884.  Are  there  two  accounts 
of  Mr.  Redmond’s  ? — There  are  two  Mr.  Redmonds,  two  brothers. 

97.273.  I  am  aware  of  that;  but  are  there  two  accounts  of  Mr.  John  Redmond’s,  or 
one  ?— I  will  tell  you.  {After  referring.)  There  appear  to  be  two.  One  of  them  is  in 

his  own  name  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Redmond.  t  •  •  n  ♦•  ^■^ 

97.274.  But  the  earlier  one  is  the  one  I  want  to  get  the  date  of.  It  is  in  October 

1880,  I  think. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  November  1880. 

97.275.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  date  when  you  received 
instructions  to  destroy  any  documents?— I  have  the  cashier  in  attendance,  who  received 
the  verbal  instructions  from  the  deputy  chairman.  He  will  be  able  to  give  you  the 
date  when  he  received  those  instructions,  and  when  the  documents  were  destroyed. 

97.276.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  books  or  documents  you  destroy  ? — I  do. 

97*277.  Have  you  got  that  here  ? — The  cashier  has. 

97*278.  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  have  it  from  him,  please? — Mr.  Tyrrell  is  his  name. 
97*279.  I  presume  you  had  nothing  to  do  yourself  with  communications  at  the  head 
office*.  It  would  be  only  at  Charing  Cross?— It  would  only  be  at  Charing  Cross. 

97.280.  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  when  it  was  Mr.  Biggar  obtained  a  copy  of  his 
account  ?  I  asked  you  that  yesterday  ? — I  cannot.  I  know  it  was  some  time  this  year. 

97.281.  You  do  not  know  how  early  in  this  year  ? — No,  I  do  not. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

97,282.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  you  destroyed  certain  documents  ? — Yes. 

97*283.  May  I  ask  you  whether  any  of  the  parties  charged — any  of  your  customers, 
in  fact,  of  the  Irish  Party — made  any  suggestion  to  you  or  any  application  to  you, 
asking  you  to  destroy  any  documents  ? — Certainly  not.  We  had  not  destroyed  any 
vouchers  for  eight  years.  There  was  such  a  large  accumulation  I  applied  for  instruc* 

tions  to  destroy  them.  ,  i  ^ 

97  284  {The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  give  me,  please,  the  dates  you  also  promised 

to  gWe  me  of  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Biggar  in  the  year  1880,  which  you  mentioned 
yesterday  ?  I  asked  you  to  get  them  ?— You  mean  the  drafts  on  demand  ? 

97.285.  Yes  ?— And  letters  of  credit.  o  ,  tt 

97.286.  In  the  first  place,  I  ask  you  about  that  cheque  for  32/.  Have  you  been  able 

to  trace  that  ? — No  ;  we  have  not.  ^  ^  007  9  t 

97.287.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  at  the  head  office  about  that  6M.  i — i  nave 


97,288.  Next  you  said  you  would  give  me  the  date  of  the  transactions  with  Mr. 
Biggar  in  the  remitting  of  money  to  other  branches  in  Ireland  ? — ^Y es  ;  I  have  those 
letters  and  forms  here  {handing  some  to  the  Attorney -General). 

97  289  These  had  better  be  taken  in  the  order  of  date  :  “  19th  February  1880, 
Loug’hrea,  Lister  M.  G.  Smyth,  21/.”  ;  “  26th  February  1881,  Loughrea,  Lister  M.  G. 
Smyth,  21/.”  ;  “  7th  April  1881,  Newbridge,  Nicholas  Frame  ”  (it  may  be  “  P.  P.  or 
“  C.  P.”)  “  21/.  14s.  Qd.  ”  ;  “  3rd  May,  1986,  Edward  Walsh,  Waterford,  10/.  ’  Those 
three  are  Mr.  Biffgar’s.  “  17th  April  1886,  Henry  Campbell,  F.  Marshal,  Newcastle- 
oSyne,ll/.5s.oi”;  “  Henry  Cabell,  1 7th  April  1886,  Stephen  Quinn  and  Son, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  12/.  5s.  3(/.”  Those  are  all,  are  they  ?— Yes. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Attorney,  I  am  not  able  to  follow  this  quite,  therefore  1  am 
afraid  the  parties  charged  may  not  be  able  to  follow  it.  What  is  the  point  you  are 


aiming  at  ?  .  ^  ^  r  ..i, 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  only  point  I  am  aiming  at  at  present  is  for  the  purpose 

of  seeing  we  get  full  information  respecting  the  accounts — the  transactions  between 
Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  others  with  the  National  Bank  since  the  period 
covered  by  the  order.  That  is  the  sole  object  I  have  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not 
able  to  do  more  then  ascertain  from  the  bank  clerk  the  actual  dates. 
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{Mr.  Biggar.)  My  Lord,  this  thoroughly  corroborates  the  contention  I  made 
yesterday.  These  transactions  are  of  a  perfectly  private  nature ;  still  the  Attorney- 
General  keeps  harping  upon  transactions  which  have  no  reference  whatever  to  political 
affairs. 

{The  President.)  I  have  explained  many  times  over,  if  they  do  relate  to  private  affairs 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  them. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  Still  the  Attorney-General  keeps  putting  them  in,  and  he  must  have 
made  more  or  less  of  a  false  representation  to  your  Lordship,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
got  this  order. 

{Mr.  Campbell.)  With  regard  to  my  account,  my  Lord,  there  is  not  one  penny  that 
has  ever  passed  through  which  is  not  of  a  purely  private  and  personal  nature. 

{The  President.)  Very  well. 

{Mr.  Campbell.)  And  I  may  also  add  it  was  open  at  the  end  of  1886,  two  years  ago, 
and  there  has  not  been  one  single  cheque  which  has  not  been  a  purely  personal 
matter. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  Mr.  Campbell  makes  that  statement.  I  said 
yesterday  and  I  say  distinctly,  if  any  statement  were  made  before  your  Lordship — and 
I  have  no  means  of  testing  the  contrary  or  suggesting  the  contrary — that  it  was  a 
purely  private  account,  of  course  I  accept  the  statement  made  upon  oath  as  I  did  that 
of  Mr.  Sexton  yesterday.  I  do  not  want  to  justify  myself  at  ail.  I  only  wish  to  prove, 
if  necessary,  with  reference  to  the  transactions  Mr.  Soames  was  inquiring  into,  that 
there  was  the  strongest  evidence,  and  put  upon  affidavit  by  Mr.  Soames,  that  the 
transactions  were  not  purely  private. 

( The  President.)  Then,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sexton,  if  the  parties  come 
before  us  and  satisfy  us  that  they  are  private  accounts,  we  do  not  intend  to  inquire 
into  them. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly.  No  copy  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  account  has  ever 
been  taken.  When  it  was  found  to  be  as  late  as  1886  no  copy  of  Mr.  Campbell’s 
account  was  taken  in  any  way. 

{The  President.)  I  want  to  make  another  observation  a  propos  of  a  very  pertinent 
question  put  by  Mr.  Biggar :  As  to  whether  any  of  his  associates  had  requested  that 
the  books  should  be  burnt  or  destroyed.  Mr.  Tatham  stated  that  he  made  a  very 
proper  observation :  “  I  hope  you  will  not  destroy  any  books  that  are  in  question  in 
this  inquiry.”  Well,  now,  that  ought  not  to  be  left  in  obscurity.  Of  we  course  wish 
to  have  an  assurance  that,  whether  intentionally  or  not  (quite  unintentionally  I  must 
assume),  any  books  that  do  have  a  bearing  upon  this  inquiry  were  unfortunately 
destroyed. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  was  going  to  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  witness 
Mr.  Miller  vouches  as  the  witness  who  would  be  responsible. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

97.290.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your  business  as  a  bank 
you  are  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  get  rid  of  accumulations  ? — Yes,  we  are.  We 
had  not  destroyed  any  books  for  eight  years  before,  so  you  will  understand  we  had  a 
very  large  accumulation  of  books. 

97.291.  I  understand  a  longer  period  than  usual  had  elapsed  since  any  destruction  ? 
— Yes. 

97.292.  And  the  accumulation  had  come  to  a  ton  and  half  in  weight  ? — It  had  ;  over 
two  tons. 


Thomas  William  Tyrrell  sworn ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

97.293.  When  did  you  receive  any  instructions  about  the  destruction  of  any  papers 
or  books? — On  the  10th  December  1888. 

97.294.  From  whom  ? — From  the  deputy  chairman. 

97.295.  The  deputy  chairman  at  the  head  office? — At  the  head  office. 

{The  President.)  Who  was  the  deputy  chairman  ? 

97.296.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Who  was  the  deputy  chairman? — Mr.  Devitt. 

97.297.  When-  were  the  instructions  carried  into  effect? — In  February  1889,  last 
Febniary, 
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97.298.  What  date? — The  date  appears  to  be  20th February. 

97.299.  Who  selected  the  documents  ? — I  did. 

97.300.  What  time  did  Mr.  Spain,  the  accountant,  commence  the  examination  of  the 
National  Bank  books  under  the  order.  He  attended  with  Mr.  Soames,  I  think,  first  ? — 
Oh,  I  have  no  idea. 

97.301.  Do  you  not  know  what  date  it  was  when  Mr.  Spain  first  commenced  the 
examination  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

97.302.  I  am  told,  and  I  suggest  to  you,  do  you  know  whether  any  inspection  of  the 
National  Bank  books  began  in  the  month  of  November  last  year  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware 
it  did. 

97.303.  Or  application  made  for  inspection  of  books  then  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

97.304.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us,  as  shortly  as  you  can,  the  nature  of  the  books 
which  were  destroyed? — The  books  we  destroyed  were  books  containing  merely 
memoranda  and  balance  entries.  The  ledgers  and  the  cash  books  are  not  destroyed  at 
all  and  never  have  been.  They  have  been  in  existence  since  the  opening  of  the  bank. 

97.305.  The  ledgers  and  cash  books  are  still  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

97.306.  Are  the  waste  books  destroyed? — The  waste  books  are  destroyed,  yes. 

97.307.  Do  the  waste  books  show  the  places  from  which  the  money  is  remitted  ? — 
No. 


97.308.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  waste  books  ? — It  is  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  cheques  that  are  contained  in  the  credits  paid  in.  It  does  not  show 
where  the  money  came  from.  It  does  not  show  where  the  money  was  sent  from. 

97.309.  Supposing  500L,  for  instance,  was  paid  in  on  a  particular  day,  the  waste 
book  shows  the  particulars  of  what  that  500Z.  was  made  up  ? — It  shows  the  banks  on 
which  the  cheques  were  drawn. 

97.310.  And  woud  indicate  whether  they  are  foreign  remittances,  and  what  bank 
they  came  from  ? — It  merely  shows  the  name  of  the  bank  on  which  the  cheque  was 
drawn. 


97.311. 

97.312. 

97.313. 
—Yes. 


If  it  was  on  a  bank  in  New  York  it  would  indicate  that  ? — Yes. 

In  the  cash  book  it  is  entered  as  a  lump  amount  ? — Yes. 

So  it  is  the  waste  book  which  contains  the  particulars  of  those  remittances  ? 


97.314. 

97.315. 

97.316. 
destroyed 

.97,317. 

97.318. 

97.319. 

97.320. 
Yes. 


Was  there  correspondence  destroyed? — Private  correspondence,  oh,  no. 
Letters  ? — Oh,  no. 

You  draw  the  distinction,  “private  correspondence.”  Were  letters 
?— No. 

Covering  letters  ? — N  o. 

They  are  kept  still,  are  they  ? — They  are,  still,  yes. 

They  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

Then  letters  remitting  moneys  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  ? — 


97.321.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — ^Yes ;  those  were  all  in  existence,  except  some  that  got 
destroyed  through  an  inundation  that  we  had. 

97.322.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  inundation? — I  cannot  say  what  they  were 
exactly. 

97.323.  Just  explain  what  else  was  destroyed  besides  the  waste  books.  Does  that 
contain  a  list  of  them  ? — This  contains  a  list  of  them,  yes. 

97.324.  The  whole  of  the  books.  Is  that  so  ? — No,  those  two  pages  that  are  open. 

97.325.  Ledger,  waste  books,  house  debits,  rough  balance,  advice  letter  books.  Does 
that  mean  advice  of  receipts  ? — No,  that  is  copies. 

97.326.  Discharged  daily  list  of  bills,  telegraph  remittance,  head  oflBce  was, 
miscellaneous,  notes  in  the  house,  bills  of  acceptance,  credits,  vouchers.  It  does  not 
contain  very  much  information  as  to  what  the  actual  documents  were.  That  is  a 
description  of  the  class  of  documents  ? — That  is  a  description  of  the  things  that  were 
destroyed. 

97.327.  What  I  understand  is,  you  have  no  information  now  left  with  the  bank 
which  would  enable  you  to  say  from  what  source  any  remittance  came  ? — There  is  now 
nothing  left  in  the  bank  ? — Oh,  no. 

97.328.  That  would  appear  as  you  have  already  described? — Before  these  dates. 
Subsequent  to  these  dates  are  here. 
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97.329.  That  is  before  the  year  1885, 1  think? — J883,  I  think. 

97.330.  Look  and  see.  I  think  it  is  1885.  If  you  say  it  is  1883  I  will  take  it  from 
you?L_Some  of  them  are  1883,  some  are  1885.  The  waste  books  were  destroyed  down 

to  October  1883.  ,  ,  ,  o  i-  r 

97.331.  It  would  be  of  a  date  earlier  than  October  1883,  and  the  places  from  which 

remittances  came  ? — Yes. 

97.332.  {The  President.)  Was  it  to  you  that  Mr.  Tatham  gave  the  caution  not  to 

destroy  anything  that  might  be - ? — Not  to  me.  _  •  i  •  -u 

97.333.  Was  it  to  you  that  he  gave  the  caution  not  to  destroy  anything  which  might 
be  ciled  for  in  this  inquiry  ? — Mr.  Devitt  gave  me  instructions  to  that  effect. 

97.334.  Mr.  Devitt  did  ? — Yes. 

97.335.  {The  Attorney -General.)  What  steps  were  taken  ? 

{The  President.)  My  brother  thinks  the  witness  misunderstood  my  question.  I 
understand  it  was  not  to  you  that  Mr.  Tatham  gave  the  caution? — No;  not  Mr. 

Tatham.  n  •  •  x 

97.336.  Mr.  Devitt  did  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Devitt  did  when  I  applied  for  permission  to 

destroy.  .  ,  tt 

97.337.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  gave  you  a  caution,  did  he  '—He  gave  me  a 

caution,  yes.  -  •  xi.  x 

97.338.  {The  Attorney -General.)  What  steps  were  taken  to  secure  or  to  ascertain  that 

no  documents  connected  with  these  matters  were  destroyed  ?— Our  accounts  appear  to 
be  open  in  1886,  and  we  only  destroyed  down  to  1883,  so  I  considered  we  had  left  a 

^  97,339.^The  only  step  you  took,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned,  was  with  reference  to 

what  I  may  call  the  date  of  1886  ? — Yes.  j.  .• 

97.340.  You  did  not  make  personally,  or  have  made  under  your  direction,  any 
investigation  with  reference  to  any  documents  prior  to  that  date  ?  We  took  care  that 

nothing  subsequent  to  that  date  was  sent  away.  ^  j-j  x  i 

97.341.  Prior?  I  did  not  say  subsequent.  Prior  to  that  date.  You  did  not  make 
any  examination  of  the  documents  themselves  ? — Prior  to  the  date  of  1883,  you  mean  ? 

97.342.  Yes  ? — Yes,  we  had  them  examined  to  see  that  they  were  1883  before  they 


were  sent  away.  ,  „  ,  ^  .-i  i  ■»  -v  x 

97,343.  I  say  you  did  not  make  any  examination  of  the  documents  themselves  .  JNot 

each  document.  j  j  tx  •  xv,  i  cxv, 

97  344.  I  take  this  as  a  specimen.  I  look  at  the  account  produced,  it  is  the 

February  1883 :  “  Mr.  Healy,  per  P.  Egan,  175Z.”  Have  you  got  the  letter  which  would 
advise  that  payment  by  Egan  ? — It  does  not  follow  that  it  was  paid  in  by  letter.  It 
might  have  been  paid  in  as  cash  over  the  counter. 

97.345.  Have  you  any  document  relating  to  it  ? — No. 

97.346.  Have  you  the  paying-in  slip  ? — No. 

97.347.  Have  you  any  information  left  in  the  bank  as  to  how  that  was  paid  in  or 
from  what  source  it  came? — No,  we  have  no  entry. 

97.348.  Taking  that  as  a  representative  entry,  what  steps  were  taken  to  see  whether 
a  document  which  might  be  material  coming  from  P.  Egan  was  not  destroyed  ?  What 
is  the  date  of  that  entry  ? 

97.349.  The  16th  February  1883?— Mr.  Healy’s  account  was  a  private  account,  and 
I  did  not  conceive  that  that  was  a  material  thing  at  all. 

97.350.  Let  me  just  understand  this.  Mr.  Healy’s  account  being  a  private  account 
you  did  not  think  it  to  be  material  ? — No.  We  dated  the  accounts  from  the  opening 

of  the  joint  account  in  1886.  ,  •  •  i  j 

97.351.  Does  not  it  amount  to  this,  that  there  was  no  examination  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  themselves,  to  see  whether  they  might  or  might  not  be  material,  if  they  were 
before  the  date  of  1886  ? — Exactly ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

97.352.  All  that  you  did  to  ascertain  or  be  careful  that  there  was  no  destruction 
made  was  simply  to  see  that  they  bore  a  date  after  1886  ?  To  examine  the  dates 

before  1886.  ^  ^  .  . 

97.353.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  me  that  letters  received  in  connexion  with  any 
such  payment  as  that  would  not  have  been  destroyed,  but  would  still  be  in  the 
bank  ? — Exactly. 

97.354.  I  really  am  taking  that  at  present  simply  and  solely  as  a  specimen  case. 
Assuming  that  there  are  other  remittances  from  Mr.  Egan  of  an  earlier  date,  I  gather 
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that  the  same  answer  would  apply.  If  you  found  them  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  the 
document  would  be  destroyed  ? — Unless  it  came  in  a  letter.  A  letter  would  be  in 
existence. 

97.355.  Have  you  looked  to  see  if  there  are  any  letters  from  Mr.  Egan? — No.  {A 
bank  ledger  was  handed  to  witness.) 

97.356.  I  notice  that  in  that  account  (and  I  again  use  it  only  as  a  specimen)  there 
are  apparently  payments  that  were  made  in,  and  the  only  information  is  “  by  letter.” 
I  think  you  will  find  one  of  122L  following  down  that  175Z.  I  have  referred  to.  Are 
those  documents  in  existence  ? — Yes,  those  would  be  in  existence,  I  should  think. 

97.357.  In  what  name  ?  Under  what  category  of  documents  ?  Letters  ? — Yes,  letters. 

97.358.  Letters  received? — Yes.  This  is  a  letter.  “  Per  letter  ”  means  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Healy. 

97.359.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  So  far  as  you  know,  this  was  an  absolutely  private  account  of 
Mr.  Healy’s? — Yes. 

97.360.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Were  you  asked  for  the  Egan  letter? — I  have  not. 
been  asked  for  it.  We  have  not  been  asked  for  it  to  my  knowledge. 

97.361.  Not  to  your  knowledge? — No. 

97.362.  {The  President.)  Did  you  suggest  the  date  prior  to  which  the  books  should 

be  destroyed  ? — Yes,  our  rule  is  to  keep  them  five  years.  ’ 

97.363.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  individually  selected  that  date  ? — Yes. 

97.364.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Devitt  assented  to  that  ? — Mr.  Devitt  gave 
me  instructions  not  to  destroy  anything  likely  to  afiect  it. 

97.365.  He  assented  to  your  date  ? — Yes. 

97.366.  But  at  the  same  time  he  gave  you  a  caution,  instructions,  as  you  say,  not  to 
destroy  anything  that  might  have  a  bearing  upon  this  inquiry  ? — Exactly. 

97.367.  Well,  I  must  point  out  to  you  that  you  do  not  seem  to  have  acted  upon  his 
caution,  because  you  simply  destroyed  documents  prior  to  a  particular  date  without 
inquiring,  or  asking  anybody  whether  they  might  have  a  bearing  upon  our  investigation  ? 
— The  account  of  Mr.  Healy  had  been  closed  for  some  years,  for  some  time  at  least, 
and  I  had  lost  sight  of  it  altogether.  I  dated  the  documents  that  were  likely  to  be 
required,  from  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  account  of  M‘Carthy  and  Biggar,  in 
January  1886,  and  we  kept  some  years  previous  to  that. 

{The  President.)  Here  is  something  referring  to  Mr.  Egan  in  1883. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  no  copy  of  Mr.  Healy’s 
account  has  been  taken  at  all.  I  merely  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
ascertain - 

{The  President.)  Was  that  Healy  ?  I  thought  it  was  Egan. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  letter  was  “  Per  P.  Egan.”  I  wished  to  ascertain  what 
precautions  had  been  taken  in  order  to  carry  out  the  caution  with  reference  to  non¬ 
destruction  of  documents,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  Egan’s  letters.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  the  head  ofiice  kindly  produce  the  signature  book  ? 


John  Llewellyn  Whelan  recalled. 

97,368.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you,  if  that  is  it.  I  want 
you  only  to  look  through  it  with  reference  to  certain  names.  It  can  be  done  in  your 
presence.  You  have  it  here  ? — I  have  two  books  here. 

Alexander  J.  Phillips  sworn. 

{The  President.)  The  absence  of  Counsel  for  the  persons  charged  makes  it  necessary 
th^  I  should  see  quite  clearly  where  we  stand. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon.  I  quite  appreciate  it. 

{The  President.)  Therefore  I  must  put  a  question  to  you  which  in  some  shape  or 
other  would  have  been  put  had  those  Counsel  been  here.  On  what  ground  do  you 
justify  calling  this  witness  ? 

{The  Attornsy-General.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  In  the  course  of 
observations  made  in  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  opening,  on  three  occasions  pointedly,  and 
in  the  course  of  observations  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  Phillips  had  stolen  Land  League  papers  and  had  handed  them 
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over  to  the  “  Times  ”  ;  also,  my  Lord,  that  a  selection  had  been  made  of  papers  which 
had  been  handed  over.  I  desire  to  put  before  your  Lordships  the  story  of  exactly 
what  the  Land  League  papers  are  which  came  into  Mr.  Soames’  possession  through 
Mr.  Phillips,  and  how  they  came.  I  think  I  should  be  justified  in  dealing  with  that. 
In  addition  to  that  the  books,  whatever  they  are,  have  been  produced  as  your  Lordship 
is  aware  under  circumstances  with  which  your  Lordship  is  now  familiar,  ultimately  in 
connexion  with  the  evidence  of  Maloney  given  this  morning.  I  desire  to  give  evidence 
through  Mr.  Phillips  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  certain  books,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  those  books  which  were  produced  in  the  course  of  the  defendants’  case,  but  of 
which  I  had  no  notice  at  all  prior  to  the  time  of  their  being  produced  in  court.  Those 
are  the  two  particular  points.  Also  to  rebut  a  statement  made  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Phillips’  credit  as  to  the  two  particular  matters  upon  which  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
give  evidence  in  reply. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  very  well ;  we  think  that  entitles  you  to  call  him. 

97.369.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Is  your  name  Alexander  Phillips  ? — That  is  my 
name. 

97.370.  What  are  you? — An  accountant. 

97.371.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  as  an  accountant? — As  a  public 
accountant. 

97.372.  No ;  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  an  accountant  ? — 
About  15  or  16  years. 

97.373.  In  the  month  of  October  1881  were  you  in  the  employment  of  Kevans  and 
Keene  ? — I  was. 

97.374.  Were  they  public  accountants  in  Dublin? — They  were. 

97.375.  How  long  had  you  been  with  Kevans  and  Keene? — About  four  or  five  years 


,  > 


^  s 

b, 
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— about  four  years. 

97.376.  At  any  time  in  the  year  1881  did  you  go  to  the  Land  League  offices  ? — I  was 
sent  there  by  Kevans  and  Keene. 

97.377.  As  their  clerk  ? — As  their  clerk. 

97.378.  Did  any  other  clerk  from  Kevans  and  Keene  go  in  the  first  instance  or  not  ? 
— In  the  first  instance  there  was  a  clerk  went  there  some  twelve  months  before  I  went, 
but  not  in  my  time. 

97.379.  During  your  time  you  were  the  only  person  who  was  there  from  Kevans  and 
Keene  ? — I  was. 

97.380.  Do  you  remember  exactly  the  day  you  went? — It  was  on  the  10th  October. 

97.381.  1881  ? — On  the  10th  October  1881,  yes. 

97.382.  What  gentleman  did  you  see,  or  what  member,  if  anybody,  connected  with 
the  Land  League  did  you  see  at  the  Land  League  offices  ? — I  was  sent  specially  to  see 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

97.383.  Where ;  at  what  Land  League  offices? — In  Upper  Sackville  Street. 

97.384.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  respecting  the 
keeping  of  any  books  ? — I  did. 

97.385.  What  were  they  ? — I  received  instructions  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
any  former  books. 

97.386.  And  were  you  to  start  anything? — I  was  instructed  to  open  a  cash  book  and 
ledger. 

97.387.  Will  you  please  take  those  books,  four  of  them  [books  D  1,  D2,  D  3,  and  D4], 
and  tell  me  whether  any  of  those  are  the  books  which  you  opened,  or  had  ^ything  to 
do  with.  Then  I  will  ask  you  about  those  that  you  did  not  yourself  have  to  deal  with  ? 
— I  do  not  know  this  book  {referiyi^  to  one  of  the  hooJcs). 

97.388.  Did  you  open  that  book  ? — This  is  the  cash  book. 

{The  President.)  How  is  it  numbered? 

97.389.  {The  Attorney- General.)  D  3,  my  Lord.  This  cashbook  was  opened  by  you 
as  of  the  date  of  the  10th  of  October  1881.  Now  I  notice  it  continues  down  to  the 
12th  of  November  1881  ? — ^Yes,  after- the  suppression  of  the  League. 

97.390.  Were  the  whole  of  those  entries  made  by  you  ? — I  believe  so,  every  one  in 
my  handwriting,  if  you  will  let  me  look  at  it  again. 

97.391.  Look  and  see  if  there  is  anybody  else’s  handwriting  except  yours. 
{handing  the  book  to  the  witness)  ? — I  believe  not.  I  believe  all  the  handwriting  of  that 
is  mine. 
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97.392.  You  are  an  accountant ;  tliat  is  a  cash  bock  ? — Yes,  posted  to  a  ledger. 

97.393.  That  is  a  cash  book  posted  to  a  ledger  ? — ^Yes. 

97.394.  From  what  were  the  cash  book  entries  made  ? — From  counterfoils  of  cheques 
and  memoranda  authorising  payments. 

97.395.  Putting  the  other  books  aside  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to  ask  you  particularly 
about  this  book  first.  Just  confine  yourself  to  D  3  ? — This  book  is  D  3. 

97.396.  Quite  right.  Take  it  please.  In  the  first  place  the  entries  would  be  made 
from  these  cheques  and  counterfoils  as  they  stood  in  the  cheque  book  before  the 
cheques  went  out,  or  from  memoranda  of  what  had  passed  at  the  meeting  ? — From 
memoranda  of  what  had  passed  at  the  meeting. 

97.397.  Either  one  or  the  other? — I  had  evidence  in  my  own  mind  from  seeing  this 
book  before,  that  there  are  lots  of  things  in  that  cash  book  that  must  have  been  taken 
from  memoranda  passed  at  meetings. 

97.398.  So  I  understand.  I  also  understand  you  to  say  the  source  would  be 
memoranda  of  what  passed  at  meetings,  and  also  the  counterfoils  of  the  cheques  ? — Of 
course  I  would  not  make  an  entry  in  the  cheque  book  unless  there  was  a  cheque. 

97.399.  Were  those  entries  made  partly  from  memoranda  and  partly  from  the 
counterfoils  of  the  cheques  ? — From  both. 

97.400.  Was  the  cash  book  posted? — Certainly. 

97.401.  Is  there  on  the  face  of  the  cash  book  any  page  or  entry  of  the  ledger  into 
which  it  was  posted  ? — Certainly,  the  folios  are  all  posted — all  entered  here. 

97.402.  Was  there  a  ledger  into  which  those  entries  were  posted  ? — Certainly. 

97.403.  Did  you  post  them  yourself  ? — Certainly. 

97.404.  Was  it  more  than  one  ledger,  or  was  it  one  ledger? — One  ledger. 

97.405.  Was  it  a  ledger  that  you  had  opened,  or  was  it  a  page  of  an  old  ledger  ? — I 
cannot  remember.  I  have  no  recollection  of  opening  a  new  ledger. 

97.406.  I  think  I  can  refresh  your  memory,  if  you  will  hand  me  that  book  back,  you 
will  see  why  I  put  the  question  to  you.  I  call  your  attention  that  the  very  first  entry 
is  posted,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  at  page  30.  The  earliest  page  of  the  ledger  at  which 
it  is  posted  appears  to  be  I  think  page  30  in  the  ledger.  Just  look  and  see  whether 
you  are  able  from  that  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  whether  you  posted  it  at  a  late 
page  of  an  old  ledger,  or  whether  you  posted  it  in  a  new  book  ? — Without  looking  at 
the  folio  of  that  cash  book  at  all,  my  impression  is  that  I  commenced  to  post  new 
accounts  in  an  old  ledger. 

97.407.  And  did  not  open  an  entirely  new  ledger? — No,  I  think  not.  That  is.  my 
recollection.  Of  course  if  the  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  cash  book  helps  to  prove 
that,  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

97.408.  May  I  take  it  that  the  practice  of  entering  the  cash  book  on  the  Ilth  of 
October  down  to  the  1 2th  of  November  continued  until  you  ceased,  I  will  ask  you  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  ceased,  and  also  in  the  posting  into  the  ledger  ? — 
Certainly. 

97.409.  We  had  better  just  ask  where  was  this  work  first  done  when  you  first  went 
on  the  10th  of  October,  at  Sackville  Street  ? — The  work  was  first  done  at  the  ofl&ces  of 
the  Land  League,  Sackville  Street. 

97.410.  Was  it  done  there  all  the  time,  or  was  it  done  anywhere  else  at  any  time? — 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  League,  it  was  always  done  there. 

97.411.  I  understand.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  where  was  it 
done  ? — After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  it  was  done  principally  at 
Mr.  Moloney’s  house  in  Mountjoy  Square. 

97.412.  May  I  take  it  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  League,  which  would  be 
roughly  after  the  18th  of  October,  the  entries  were  made  at  Mr.  Maloney’s  house  in 
that  cash  book? — Well,  occasionally  perhaps  at  mine. 

97.413.  Or  at  yours  ? — Yes. 

97.414.  From  whom  or  where  did  you  then  obtain  the  documents  which  enabled  you 
to  make  the  entries  between  we  will  say  the  18th  or  19th  of  October  and  12th 
November? — They  came  into  my  hands  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

97.415.  From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Moloney  by  post,  from  all  the  organisers  through¬ 
out  Ireland  ;  they  knew  I  was  an  accountant,  and  I  used  to  have  a  whole  sackful  of 
papers  every  morning — letters. 

'97,416.  At  Mr.  Moloney’s  house  or  your  house  ? — Partly  at  my  house.  Sometimes 
they  came  to  Mr.  Moloney’s  and  he  ^would  pass  them  on  to  me  to  see  were  they  all 
right. 
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97  417.  May  I  take  this— that  after  the  suppression  of  the  League,  the  business  of 
the  League,  so  far  as  you  were  carrying  it  on,  was  carried  on  at  Mr.  Moloney’s  house, 
or  partly  at  your  own  house?— Well,  I  do  not  know  where  else  it  might  have  been 
carried  on,  but  it  was  carried  on  at  Mr.  Moloney’s  house— partly  at  mine,  and  partly  at 

^°™7,4i8?^A8^far  as  you  carried  it  on  it  was  carried  on  at  Mr.  Moloney’s  house  and 

your  own? — As  far  as  I  know.  i 

1  97,419.  After  you  had  posted  in  the  cash  book  from  documents,  what  diu  you  do 

with 'the  documents,  memoranda,  or  minutes,  or  any  letters  you  posted  from  ?  If  they 
I  were  documents  that  passed  into  my  possession  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  1 

ikept  them. 

97.420.  Did  you  file  them,  or  what  ?— File  them. 

97.421.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  was  it  the  practice  during  this  time  to  keep 
the  voucher  from  which  you  had  made  the  entry  on  some  file,  or  in  some  particular 
department  ?— Well,  you  see  at  this  time  things  were  rather  uncertain. 

I  97  422  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  documents  were  kept  or  destroyed  ? — 
I  kept  all  documents  that  I  had  paid  money  for  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  filed 

423.  Where  would  they  be  filed  ;  would  they  be  filed  at  Moloney’s  house  after  the 
Land  League  was  suppressed,  or  where? — At  my  house,  I  t^  ink,  as  far  as  lms]nes§.t^t 

passed  at  my  house  was  concerned.  '  '  ,  ,  -x-u  x-.  j 

97  424.  When  the  business  was  done  at  Moloney  s  what  was  done  with  the  docu¬ 
ments;  when  you  made  entries  at  Moloney’s  house  from  vouchers  or  documents  there 
submitted  to  you,  what  was  done  with  the  documenta  then  ?— IJ^liey^Jlr.^^finey 
passed  the  vouchers  for  the  cheque§.,to  be  drawn,  and  I  took  away  the  documfinta.  to 
my  own  house.  That  was  after  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

"97  425.' ram  speaking  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ?— Yes. 

97  426.  Now  will  you  look  at  the  next  book.  Can  you  identify  that  one  you  have 
before  you  now  ?— This  book  was  opened  after  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

97,427.  Keep  it  please  ;  what  is  the  number  of  it?— D  2.  ,  •  ,  , 

97^428.  Who  opened  that  ? — I  did  ;  no,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  open  this  book. 
97*429.  Who  did  open  it  ? — Mr.  Moloney  opened  this  book  with  five  debit  entries, 

and  a  credit  on  the  first  page.  rr.,  x  x-  i  .  *4. 

97,430.  Where  did  he  open  that  ?— I  do  not  know.  The  first  time  i  saw  that  it  was 


*  97,431.  A.t  what  house  did  you  see  it  first? — At  my  own  house. 

97,432.  At  your  own  house  ? — No,  at  Mr.  Moloney’s  house. 

97*433.  How  came  you  to  see  it  ?— I  was  there  in  the  ordinary  way. 

97*434.  Who  first  produced  it  to  you  ;  Mr.  Moloney,  or  who  ?— Certainly  Mr.  Moloney . 
I  had  no  intercourse  with  anybody  else.  I  was  told  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  an 

accountant  to  carry  it  on.  .  x  •  i 

97.435.  Did  you  make  entries  in  this  book  ?— After  those  opening  entiies  were  made. 

(rie  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  it  is  material  to  notice  that  the  first  date  of  an 

entry  in  it  is  the  13th  of  October.  ^  ^  x  • 

97.436.  Just  look  at  page  1  and  tell  me  which  are  the  entries  you  refer  to  as  being 
opened  by  Mr.  Moloney,  and  being  in  the  book  when  it  was  brought  to  you  ;  the  first 
five,  or  how  many  of  them  ?— Those  entries,  I  believe,  were  opened  by  Mr.  Moloney 

from  the  bank  account.  x  j  xi, 

97  437  Down  to  where? — One  the  debit  side  down  to  October  2l8t,  and  on  the 

credit  side  down  to  October  8th,  and  on  October  10th  I  took  up  the  credit  entries  and 
continued  them  on. 

97.438.  Keep  it  before  you,  and  just  tell  us  where  the  entry  of  your  own  hand- 
writing  is  ? — On  October  10th. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  it  was  the  13th.  ^  . 

97.439.  {The  Attorney-General.)  On  the  left-hand  page  there  are  five  credit  entries  in 

Mr.  Moloney's  handwriting,  you  said  ? — Yes.  •  v  1  1 

97.440.  On  the  right-hand  side  there  is  one? — Only  one.  There  is  the  balance  at 

the  bank  on  that  day. 

^7,441.  How  soon  after  October  10th  did  you  begin  to  make  those  entries  you  said 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  but  now  soon  ?—  Immediately  after  the 
suppression  of  the  League  ;  Mr.  Moloney  said  he  would  like  to  keep  a  proper  account 
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of  the  cheque  blocks,  I  believe,  it  was  nothing  more.  It  was  not  an  account  of  the 
disbursements  of  the  cheques,  it  was  simply  an  account  to  check  the  bank  account. 

97.442.  That  was  a  book  to  check  the  bank  account? — That  is  all,  nothing  more. 

97.443.  You  said  you  did  not  begin  to  make  any  entry  till  after  the  suppression  of 
the  League  ;  how  long,  about,  after  ?— Well,  it  would  not  have  been  long  after  I  was 
arrested— I  think  about  the  12th  of  November— a  day  or  two. 

99.444.  You  began  then  to  make  the  entries  on  a  day  or  two  after  the  League  was 
suppressed? — Yes,  a  few  days,  perhaps  three  or  four  days. 

97.445.  At  Moloney’s  house?— Well,  yes,  at  first. 

97.446.  From  what  did  ydii  enter  up  this? — Cheque  blocks. 

97.447.  With  the  cheques  still  in  them,  or  after  the  cheques  had  been  torn  out  ? — 
Oh,  after  the  cheques  had  been  cashed. 

97.448.  From  what  we  should  call  the  counterfoil  or  stumps  of  the  cheques  ? — The 
counterfoils  of  the  cheques,  yes. 

97.449.  Now  will  you  look  at  the  book  and  see  down  to  what  point  you  made  the" 
entries  ? — I  should  think  to  November  22nd. 

97.450.  {The  President.)  I  thought  you  said  you  were  arrested  on  the  12th  ?— I  forget 

the  date  I  was  arrested. 

97.451.  But  looking  at  that  book  I  suppose  you  recognise  your  handwriting  down 
to  the  22nd  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

97.452.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  want  to  fix  it  accurately.  Give  me  the  last  entry 
in  your  own  handwriting? — I  think  it  is  November  22nd,  “  R.  J.  Phillips,  40Z. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  told  he  was  arrested  on  the  25th  from  the  Return. 

97.453.  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  entries  after  that,  do  you  know  ? — Some  of 
them  in  Mr.  Moloney’s,  immediately  after  mine,  up  to  the  23rd,  I  think.  Then  comes 
some  of  Mrs.  Moloney’s  handwriting. 

97.454.  Turn  on,  if  you  please.  I  think  you  will  find  the  book  goes  up  to  1882 — 
that  particular  book — in  whose  handwriting  do  they  appear  to  be  ? — They  seem  to 
me  to  be  all  in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Moloney ;  I  do  not  know,  I  imagine  from  my 
recollection  of  her  handwriting  it  is  all  Mrs.  Moloney’s. 

97.455.  Just  look  at  the  end  ?— Then  comes  Mr.  Moloney  again. 

97.456.  But  give  us  the  page  at  which  your  last  entry  occurred  ;  what  is  the  page 

of  it  ? — Page  21. 

97.457.  Some  of  Mr.  Moloney’s  and  some  of  Mrs.  Moloney’s  down  to  what  ? — JNo,, 
I  think  you  might  say  Mrs.  Moloney  down  to  November  25th,  and  then  Mrs.  Moloney 
down  to  June  15th. 

97.458.  On  what  page  ? — June  15th,  on  page  48,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

97.459.  And  then  Mr.  Moloney  again  ?— Yes,  and  then  Mr.  Moloney  comes  on  the 

scene  again.  •  i  i  j 

97.460.  Just  turn  over  quickly  down  to  the  end  ? — I  cannot  recognise  that  hand¬ 
writing.  It  is  mixed  up.  ^  ^  o  nc^  t  ■ 

97.461.  {Ur.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  last  date  m  the  book  ?— 62.  It  is 

mixed  up.  The  handwriting  is  mixed  up.  I  cannot  recognise  all  of  it. 

97.462.  {The  President.)  The  last  date,  I  think  my  Lord  asked  you.  I  think  it  is 
Auo-ust  1882  ?— The  last  page  I  think  my  Lord  asked  for. 

9^7,463.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  date  ?— August  31st,  1882.  Transferred  to 

Sackville  Street  branch.  . 

97.464.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Is  the  whole  of  that  the  same  thing  that  you  men¬ 
tioned  before,  namely,  a  book  to  check  the  banker’s  account  made  up  from  the  stumps 
of  the  cheques  as  far  as  you  can  tell  ? — Made  up  from  the  counterfoils. 

97.465.  It  is  not  a  cash  book  ?— Oh,  no,  I  should_ think  not. 

97*466.  I  only  want  to  get  the  fact  from  you  ? — 1  do  not  know  it  was  made  up  after. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  seems  a  continuation  of  counterfoils  of  cheques. 
There  are  no  particulars  given  in  it.  I  should  say  it  was  not  particulars  of  cash  book 
entries,  except  the  counterfoils  of  cheques. 

97.467.  It  is  not  posted  to  a  ledger,  is  it,  at  all  ? — No,  only  the  numbers  of  the 

cheques.  i 

97.468.  Therefore  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  cash  book  that  you  opened  i — Uh, 

decidedly  not.  ,  /  -X 

97.469.  That  disposes  of  D  2  and  D  3.  Now  I  should  like  you  to  ted  md  if  you 

recognise  either  of  the  other  books.  Did  you  ever  see  that  book  D  1  ?— I  believe  I 
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did.  I  have  a  recollection  of  this  book.  This  is  D  1,  the  one  with  Mr.  Brennan’s 
handwriting  in  it. 

97.470.  When  did  you  see  that  book  ? — I  believe  I  took  the  books  from  the  Land 
League  offices  to  my  own  house  for  safety,  after  the  Land  League  was  suppressed. 

97.471.  Is  there  any  entry  in  this  book  in  your  handwriting? — I  believe  not. 

97.472.  You  can  look  through  it  if  you  wish  to ;  probably  you  have  looked  through 
it  already  ? — I  have  looked ’ 

97.473.  T^o  the  best  of  yourbeueThhere  is  no  entry  in  your  handwriting  at  all  ? — No. 

97.474.  Hand  the  book  to  me  please  {the  book  was  handed  to  the  learned  covmel). 
Do  you  recognise  any  handwriting  besides  Mr.  Brennan’s  in  it  ? — Only  the  initials  on 
the  audit  account. 

97.475.  This  is  confined  entirely,  is  it  not,  to  the  relief  fund? — Entirely. 

97.476.  To  get  this  on  the  note  clearly,  the  relief  fund  begins  at  page  1  and,  runs  on 
to  page  79  ? — And  has  the  O’B.  initials  on  it. 

97.477.  Every  item  there  has  got  the  initials  O’B.  against  it? — Yes,  that  is  an 
assistant  of  Kevans  and  Keene. 

97.478.  Then  it  begins  again  on  page  120  and  runs  to  131.  I  wanted  just  to  get 
from  you,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  it  afterwards,  when  we  come  to  point  out 
some  entries  in  the  books,  is  O’B.  the  initials  of  a  clerk  who  was  in  Keenan’s 
and  Keene’s  employment  ? — Yes. 

97.479.  What  was  his  name  ? — O’Brien. 

97.480.  Was  that  the  one  you  referred  to  as  having  previously  gone  to  the  place  ? — 
He  had  previously  examined  the  account  on  behalf  of  Keevans  and  Keene  about 
12  months  previously  to  my  going  there. 

97.481.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this,  that  the  items  which  appear  to  have 
been  examined  by  Mr.  O’Brien  have  got  his  initials  against  them  ? — Yes,  I  recognised 
them  at  once  before  I  was  asked  any  question  about  it ;  when  I  saw  the  books. 

97.482.  With  regard  to  the  other  ei  tries  in  that  book  you  cannot  tell.  There  is  no 
indication  of  any  audit  upon  them  ? — No,  I  never  looked  at  them  until  I  saw  them 
here. 

97.483.  You  had  better  perhaps  look  at  an  account  we  have  to  call^  attention  to 
afterwards  which  is  called  the  expenses  account.  Can  you  tell  me  in  whose  handwriting 
that  is  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  it. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  propose  to  call  Mr.  Hardcastle  afterwards  to  explain  exactly 
what  these  books  do  show,  in  order  that  your  Lordships  may  have  it  in  a  corrected 
shape,  but  I  wish  to  get  the  history  of  them  first  from  Mr.  Phillips,  as  far  as  we  can. 

97.484.  You  do  not  recollect  anything  about  that  book  except  that  you  think  that 
you  took  it  for  safety  to  your  place  ? — No. 

97.485.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you,  D  2  and  D  3,  did  you  leave  at  Moloney’s  when 
you  were  arrested,  or  where  did  you  leave  them — the  books  I  have  asked  you  about  ? — 
They  were  in  my  house. 

97.486.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  D  1,  did  it  remain  with  you? — Which  do 
you  call  D  1,  the  one  you  have  just  shown  me  ? 

97.487.  The  one  I  have  just  shown  you,  the  mixed  book,  the  book  with  the  relief 
account  in  it  ? — That  was  in  my  possession,  along  with  the  cash  book ;  one  of  the 
books  I  took  away  to  my  house  after  the  Land  League  was  suppressed. 

97.488.  It  was  in  your  possession  until  you  were  arrested? — Until  I  was 
arrested. 

97.489.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  handed  over ;  do  you  know  when  it  left  your 
house  ? — I  believe  my  wife  will  give  evidence  of  that. 

97.490.  You  do  not  know  that  yourself? — Only  I  knew  my  wife  handed  them  over 
to  somebody  else  afterwards. 

97.491.  Just  look  at  D  4  ? — This  is  D  4. 

97.492.  Did  you  see  that  book  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  had  that  in  my  house. 

1  97,493.  You  think  you  had  that  book  at  your  house  ? — I  believe  I  had,  yes. 

■  97,494.  Hand  it  to  me  one  moment.  In  whose  writing  is  D  4  ? — I  believe  there  is 

I'  a  lot  of  Mr.  Moloney’s  writing  in  it. 

97.495.  Do  you  recognise  anybody  else’s  handwriting  besides  Mr.  Moloney’s  ? — I 
did  not  look  through  it.  I  recognise  Mr.  Moloney’s,  but  I  did  not  look  through  it. 

97.496.  Just  look  and  see  if  you  recognise  anybody  else’s  {handing  the  book  to  the 
witness). 
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{The  President.)  There  are  a  few  pages  later  on,  I  think,  there? — No,  I  do  not 
recognise  any  handwriting  there  except  Mr.  Moloney’s.  I  think  there  is  some  of 
Mr.  Moloney’s  there.  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

97.497.  You  think  there  is  some  of  Mr.  Moloney’s  there  ? — I  think  so. 

97.498.  Your  first  answer  led  me  to  suppose  that  you  thought  the  bulk  of  the  entries 
were  in  his  handwriting  ? — It  looks  very  like  it,  if  you  compare  it  with  the  handwriting 
in  the  other  bank  account. 

97.499.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  questions  in  detail,  about 
what  happened  when  the  League  was  suppressed,  with  reference  to  the  books.  In  the 
first  place,  do  you  remember  the  17th  of  October,  or  the  18th  of  October,  going  to 
Holyhead  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  date. 

97.500.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Holyhead  ? — I  do,  certainly. 

97.501.  Did  you  go  more  than  once  ? — No,  only  once. 

97.502.  With  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  League,  do  you  remember  when  it 
was  ? — No,  I  cannot  recollect  the  date,  it  was  about  the  17th. 

97.503.  Who  did  you  see  at  Holyhead? — I  saw  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  and  Mr. 
Biggar. 

97.504.  Were  they  both  there,  or  did  either  of  them  go  with  you  ? — They  were  both 
staying  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel  at  Holyhead. 

97.505.  Did  Mr.  Biggar  or  Mr.  O’Connor  come  back  with  you  to  Dublin? — I  saw 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  at  the  hotel ;  they  were  both  there ;  Mr.  Biggar  came  back 
with  me. 

97 .506.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get.  Mr.  Biggar  came  back  with  you  ? — Yes. 

97.507.  Where  did  he  go  to? — He  came  back  in  the  morning  and  went  to  the 
Marine  Hotel. 

97 .508.  Did  he  go  to  Mr.  Moloney’s  ? — He  waited  there  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
we  drove  up  to  Mr.  Moloney’s,  at  least,  he  drove  up. 

97.509.  Did  you  go  with  him  ? — No,  not  from  the  hotel ;  I  went  up  from  Kingstown 
to  report  that  he  was  in  Kingstown,  and  they  sent  a  telegram  then  that  he  was  in 
Kingstown. 

97.510.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  went  to  Mountjoy  Square  to  Mr. 
Moloney’s  with  Mr.  Biggar,  or  not  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Biggar  went  there  without  me. 

97.511.  Did  he  return  to  Holyhead  the  same  night? — Yes. 

97.512.  You,  I  think,  saw  him  off? — I  was  amongst  a  party  who  saw  him  off  ;  there 
were  a  good  lot. 

97,713.  When  the  League  was  suppressed  you  have  already  told  us  you  remained  on 
in  a  different  place.  Were  you  still  Keevan  and  Keene’s  representative? — No, 
Keevan  and  Keene  chucked  up  the  whole  thing.  When  the  League  was  suppressed 
they  were  afraid  you  know  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

97.513.  You  then  remained  on  ? — I  remained  on,  taking  all  risk  myself  that  they 
_ ^refused,  tq,  take. 

^^l4.  Was  anything  done  with  the  books  and  papers  that  were  at  the  office  at  the 
time  of  the  suppression  ? — Oh,  yes. 

97,515.  What? — Well,  I  heard  afterwards  that  they  were  all  removed. 

,.-97,516.  Do  not  tell  us  what  you  heard.  In  the  first  place  did  you  see  anybody 
doing  anything  ? — No. 

97.517.  Who  were  the  clerks  who  were  in  the  employment  of  the  League  at  the  time 
of  the  suppression.  Was  there  a  man  named  Pearson  ? — Yes. 

97.518.  Was  there  a  man  named  Tighe? — Yes. 

97.519.  Was  there  a  man  named  O’Donoghue? — O’Donoghue,  yes. 

97 .520.  And  was  there  a  man  named  Farragher  ? — Yes. 

9/,521.  Was  there  a  man  named  Burton  ? — Yes. 

97.522.  Did  you  know  Doriss  ? — Very  well. 

97.523.  What  was  Doriss? — He  was' the  clerk  who  was  employed  in  the  legal 
department. 

97.524.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  other- clerks  that  were  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  at  that  time? — I  do  not  remember  them,  but  if  they  were  called  to  my  recollec¬ 
tion,  I  might. 

97,525—6.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  at  the  present  moment  suggest  any  to  you  besides 
Dorriss,  Harrison,  Pearson,  Tighe — did  I  mention  Burton  ? — Yes,  you  mentioned 
Burton ;  he  was  one  of  the  principal  men  at  that  time. 
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(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  have  not  asked  the  witness  about  Harrison. 

97.527.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Was  Harrison  in  the  employment  of  the  League  at 
this  time  ? — He  was  a  sort  of  ex-ofi&cio  member  who  came  in,  I  think,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Land  League,  and  tried  to  assume  a  sort  of  authority. 

97.528.  Not  a  clerk  you  mean?— No,  he  was  never  a  clerk  ;  I  do  not  know  what  he 

was. 

97.529.  When  you  say  brought  in,  do  you  know  who  he  was  brought  in  by  ? — I  think 
by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

97.530.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Was  there  a  man  named  Clifford  there? — 
Yes. 

97.531.  And  Monaghan? — I  do  not  remember  Monaghan. 

97.532.  {The  Attorney-General.)  What  was  Clifford? — Clifford  was  an  ordinary  clerk. 
I  suppose  paid  about  1/.  or  25s.  a  week,  or  something  like  that. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


97.533.  {The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  to  ask  you  about  certain  documents  which 
you  have  shown  Mr.  8oames — in  order  to  keep  the  matter  in  order  of  time  if  I  can — 
look  at  that  document  and  tell  me  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  {document  handed  to  the 
witness)  ? — I  do  not  know. 

97.534.  Whose  do  you  think  it  to  be  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure  about  it. 

97.535.  Whose  do  you  think  it  to  be  ? — It  looks  like  Farragber’s ;  I  could  not  swear 


to  it. 

97.536.  Whose  is  this  {another  document  handed)  ? — I  remember  the  first  handwriting 
in  that  better.  Dennis  O’Donoghue. 

97.537.  Is  he  the  man  you  referred  to  as  being  a  clerk  ? — Yes. 

97.538.  Is  it  all  in  Dennis  O’Donoghue’s  handwriting  ? — No,  there  is  another  hand¬ 
writing  there  I  do  not  remember. 

-  -  ©7,539,  .You  mean  imder  the  .name  of  Tigbe?rz;:Ye»- 

97,540.  Where  did  these  two  documents  1  now  hold  in  my  hand  come  from  ? — 
From  me.  _  .  _ 

— When  did  you  find  them  ? — When  did  I  find  them  ?  I  did  not  find  them  ; 
..they  came  into  my  possession  in  the  ordinary  course.  qI  husineas. 

"  97,‘M2.  When  did  yoiT'kno’w^ey'vfSre  ift  your  possession;  how  long  ago  did  you 

discover  them  ? — When  I  went  back  from  London  a  few  weeks  ago  to  destroy  a  lot  of 
useless  documents  I  had  in  my  possession  I  found  them. 

97.543.  You  were  removing  from  your  house  in  Ireland  to  London? — Yes. 

97.544.  When  you  went  back  to  overhaul  your  documents  and  make  away  with  what^ 

were  not  required,  you  found  these  documents,  is  that  so  ? — I  believe  I  found  tKose 
before  1,  0. verhauled  my  ;  I  fnnnd  liiit 

97.545.  You  found  them  on  going  back  two  or  three  weeks  ago? — Yes;  I  believe 
I  registered  them  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Soames  before  I  went  over  and  finally 
removed  from  Dublin  to  London.  {The  documents  were  handed  hack  to  the  Attorney- 

General.)  .  ”  ' 

97.546. '  The  one  in  the  handwriting  of  Farragher,  that  is  on  the  Land  League  paper 
— there  are  two  documents,  one  under  the  name  of  Farragher,  the  other  under  the 

\  name  of  Pearson.  Was  Farragher’s  address  17,  Oranmore  Avenue,  Phibsboro’  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  Farragher’s  address. 

97.547.  Was  Pearson’s  address  20,  North  Frederick  Street  ? — Yes. 

r  97,548.  Was  Dennis  O’Donoghue’s  address  lO,  Lower  Abbey  Street? — Yes. 

!■  97,549.  Was  Thomas  Tighe’s  address  4,  Talbot  Place? — I  do  not  know. 

97.550.  You  do  not  remember — you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

97.551.  Look  at  those  iwo  documents  and  tell  me  whether  or  not  anything  happened 
in  your  recollection  to  any  of  those  four  persons — their  having  any  documents  given 
to  them  to  take  away  or  to  take  care  of  {handed  to  the  witness)  ? — I  remember  being 
told  to  get  a  list  of  documents  that  they  had  in  their  possession,  and  go  and  see 
them. 

97.552.  From  each  of  them  ? — Yes. 

97.553.  Did  you  do  so  ? — I  believe  I  went  to  Pearson’s  house,  that  was  all. 

97.554.  You  went  to  Pearson’s  house  ? — Yes. 
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97.555.  Now  just  hand  it  back  for  a  moment.  [Document  handed  to  the -Attorney ~ 
General']  ? — I  do  not  remember  going  to  all  of  them  ;  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

97.556.  You  think  the  only  one  you  remember  going  to  was  Pearson’s  ? — Yes,  I 
went  to  Pearson’s. 

97.557.  Did  you  see  these  lists  at  any  time,  or  not  ? — I  got  the  list  first  before  I 
went. 

97.558.  Did  you  get  all  four  lists,  two  lists  to  four  persons  ? — Yes. 

97.559.  Who  handed  them  to  you  ? — The  different  parties  holding  the  documents. 

97.560.  I  understand  you  to  say  these  lists  were  handed  to  you  by  the  four  people 
respecting  the  documents  they  had  ? — Yes. 

97.561.  Now  I  suppose,  without  reference  to  the  documents,  you  do  not  remember 
what  Tighe  had? — No. 

97.562.  Just  look  if  you  please,  I  want  you  to  look  at  that. 

{The  President.)  Let  me  look  at  that  first,  I  cannot  follow  it.  [The  document  was 
handed  to  his  Lordship.]  You  have  put  in  two,  which  is  the  one  he  has  said  to  be  in 
Farragher’s  handwriting. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  one  or  the  other  piece  of  paper ;  it  begins  with 
Farragher,  and  then  Pearson. 

{The  President.)  First  of  all,  from  whom  do  you  say  you  received  this  document, 
which  you  say  is  in  Farragher’s  handwriting  ? — From  the  writer  of  it. 

97.563.  From  Farragher? — From  Farragher,  yes. 

97.564.  With  directions  to  do  what  ? — I  received  instructions,  my  Lord,  to  get  a 
list  of  papers  from  all  the  different  clerks  who  had  removed  papers  from  the  Land 
League  office,  and  to  go  and  inspect  them. 

97.565.  And  yon  got  this  from  Farragher  ? — I  am  not  sure  until  I  see  the  hand¬ 
writing. 

97.566.  This,  I  understood  you  to  say,  was  in  Farragher’s  handwriting,  and  you  got 
it  from  the  writer? — Yes,  that  is  the  one. 

97.567.  Who  was  it  told  you  to  get  this  list  ? — Mr.  Moloney. 

97.568.  Now  then,  with  regard  to  the  otlier  O’Donoghue ;  whose  handwriting  is 
that  ? — That  has  two  handwritings  on  it ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  Tighe  or  O’Donoghue 
gave  it  me  ultimately,  but  you  see  there  is  the  handwriting,  Dennis  O’Donoghue  on  it, 
saying  what  documents  he  had  got,  and  the  other  list  of  what  documents  Tighe  had 
got. 

97.569.  You  got  that  from  O’Donoghue  ? — Either  from  O’Donoghue  or  Tighe. 

97.570.  In  obedience  to  the  directions  which  had  been  given  to  you  to  get  the  list  ? — 
To  get  a  list  of  documents,  my  Lord. 

97.571.  {The  Attorney-General.)  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is,  that  at  the  time  in 
1881 — the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  League — those  papers  came  into  your  posses¬ 
sion  ? — These  papers  ? 

97.572.  Yes,  they  came  into  your  possession  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
League? — Certainly  not. 

97.573.  How  soon  after  ? — I  do  not  believe  they  ever  came  into  my  possession. 

97.574.  You  say  you  got  the  documents  from  Tighe  and  O’Donoghue  ? — I  got  the 
list  of  documents  they  had  in  their  possession. 

97.575.  It  is  my  mistake,  I  am  speaking  of  documents — these  pieces  of  paper — you 
got  these  lists  ? — I  got  those  lists. 

97.576.  From  those  persons  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — After¬ 
wards. 

97.577.  You  did  not  know  of  their  being  in  your  possession  until  you  found  them 
some  weeks  ago  ? — Not  at  all ;  these  lists — not  the  documents. 

97.578.  You  did  not  know  of  the  lists  being  in  your  possession  until  some  few  weeks 
ago  ? — No. 

97.579.  Now  I  call  your  attention  please  to  the  document  under  the  head  of 
Pearson. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  My  Lord,  I  will  ask  you  to  have  these  lists  read. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly. 

{The  President.)  A  copy  has  been  handed  to  Mr.  Lewis,  I  understand? 
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97,580.  {The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  read  it ;  will  you  follow  me.  {The  ivitness  had 
the  original  documents.)  I  will  see  if  my  copy  is  correct; 

“  List  of  documents  passed  to  Mr.  Farragher. 

“  Ditto,  Ditto,  passed  to  Mr.  Pearson. 

“  Mr.  Farraglier,  17,  Arranmore  Avenue,  Phibsboro. 

“  1  file  of  receipts  for  cash  received  by  secretaries,  tenants,  &c.,  &c. 

“  4  bundles  of  writs,  ejectments,  civil  bills,  costs,  forms  and  vouchers,  &c. 


Mr.  Pearson,  20,  North  Frederick  Street. 


“  1  box  of  wrappers,  with  names  and  addresses  of  secretaries  of  various 

“  branches  in  America. 

“  1  large  supply  of  Mr.  Healy’s  pamphlet. 

“  Do.  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  on  Land  Bill. 

“  The  county  books. 

“  10  bundles  of  envelopes. 

“  Branch  book. 

“  Large  supply  of  enrolment  cards  for  central  office. 

“  1  parcel  of  Capt.  Bell’s  pamphlet. 

“  Large  supply  of  test  case  and  force  lease  forms. 

“  1  letter  book. 

“  Tiot  of  old  letters. 

“  Several  county  files.” 

“  List  of  documents  passed  to  Dennis  O’Donoghue  : — 

“  Dennis  O’Donoghue,  10,  Lower  Abbey  Street. 

“  1  very  old  bundle  of  legal  documents  (of  no  use). 

“  James  Tighe,  4,  Talbot  Place. 

“  1  lot  of  letters  answered  (sub.-matter  League  general). 

“  1  lot  of  letters  answered  legal. 

“  1  Amberg’s  letter  fi]£jii^:.^eiters_an_swered.’’ 

Do  you  know  what  an  Amberg’s  file  is  ? — It  is  an  alphabetical  file. 

9I58I.  What  number  of  letters  does  it  hold  ?— It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  file  ; 
you  can  get  them  all  sizes.  I  do  not  remember  the  size  of  this  particular  file. 

97.582.  It  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  invented  the  file  ;  it  is  called  an  alphabetical 
file.  You  put  the  letters  in,  and  they  are  in  alphabetical  order  at  once. 

{The  President.)  I  should  like  to  see  that.  .  m, 

97.583.  {The  Attorney-General.)  There  are  separate  parts  for  each  letter  they  are 
made  in  such  a  way  you  can  put  a  thousand  letters  in  one  or  a  tho  usand  letters  under 
the  different  initial  letters  in  the  whole. 


97,584. 


I  Amberg’s  lettex  file.iwJUlLl^ttemiaSSw^). 


“  I  Amberg’s  letter  file  blank. 

“  1  manifolding  board. 

“  1  new  branch  book. 

“  I  new  grant  book  (indexed). 

“  I  book  land  claims  (entered  in  it). 
“  I  book  organizer§,j;^. 

‘‘  I  lettCT ‘basket. 

“  3  small  books  (no  importance). 

“  Some  threatened  eviction  forms. 


“  Some  civil  bills  of  ejectment. 
“  Some  writs. 

“  Some  leases. 


“  1  case  for  holding  note  paper,  &c.” 

Now  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  one  case  you  Went  there  to  clieck  the  documents 
— that  was  Pearson,  I  think  you  said  ? — I  went  up  and  looked  at  them.  I  did  not  check 


them 


95,585.  At  Mr.  Pearson’s  house  ?— Yes,  I  saw  a  box  of  the  documents.  He  said 


there  were  the  documents ;  and  gave  me  a  list,  but  I  did  not  go  through  them. 
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97.586.  You  stated  just  before  that  the  Land  League  business  was  sometimes  carried 
on  at  Moloney’s  and  sometimes  at  your  house.  Who  used  to  come  to  your  house  to 
carry  it  on  when  it  was  done  at  your  house.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  gentlemen.  I 
want  to  know? — There  were  about  two  or  three  meetings  of  what  I  considered- was  the 
executive  at  the  time. 

97.587.  Who  were  they  ? — Mr.  Moloney,  Mr.  J.  J.  Clancey,  Mr.  Eedmond. 

97.588.  Which  Mr.  Redmond  ? — I  do  not  remember  his  initial — Mr.  Leemy. 

97.589.  Those  were  the  four? — Yes,  those  were  the  only  four  that  ever  came  to  my 
house. 

97.590.  Did  you  keep  any  rough  cash  book,  Mr.  Phillips  ? — ^Yes,  a  sort  of  petty  cash 
book. 

97.591.  Were  the  same  entries  made  in  that  as  you  afterwards  posted  in  that  cash 
book  D.  3,  or  was  it  for  other  entries  than  those  ? — No,  that  was  the  disbursement  of 
the  large  cheques  drawn  in  the  other  cash  book. 

97.592.  The  rough  cash  book  would  not  have  the  same  entries,  but  would  have  other 
entries ;  it  would  be  a  cheque  drawn,  of  course  ? — 1  debit  myself  in  the  petty  cash  book 


with  a  cheque  drawn  for  petty  cash  in  the  other  cash  book,  and  then  the  account  for 


the  disbursement  of  it. 

97.593.  If  you  disbursed  any  money,  it  would  appear  in  the  petty  cash  book? — It 
would  appear  in  the  petty  cash  book. 

97.594.  Where  was  that  book  when  you  were  arrested;  in  your  house? — In  my 
house. 

97.595.  You  were  arrested,  I  think  you  said,  the  25th  October  1881  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

97.596.  How  long  were  you  in  prison  as  a  suspect  ? — Until  after  Christmas — about 
a  week  after  Christmas  Day. 

97.597.  27th  December  ? — About  that. 

97.598.  Two  days  after  Christmas  ? — Yes. 

97.599.  You  came  out  and  returned  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

97.600.  Had  you  taken  to  your  house  any  documents  yourself,  besides  those  books 
you  have  mentioned,  before  you  were  arrested? — Not  many. 

97.601.  How  many  books  had  you  bad  thei-e  ? — I  took  the  book,  the  cash  book  that 
I  had  in  use. 

97.602.  That  I  think  we  call  D  3,  is  it  not  ? — The  ledger  it  was  posted  to. 

97.603.  You  took  the  cash  book  D  3,  and  the  ledger  it  was  posted  to.  Had  you 
D  2  too.  This  one  ?  —  It  was  not  opened  till  afterwards. 

97.604.  When  you  were  arrested,  I  am  speaking  of? — It  was  not  opened  until  after 
the  suppression  of  the  League. 

97.605.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  suppression  of  the  League.  I  want  to  know 
whether  this  book  was  at  your  house  when  you  were  arrested? — Oh,  certainly — no,  I 
am  not  sure — no,  it  might  have  been  at  Moloney’s  house. 

97.606.  You  are  not  sure? — No. 

97.607.  You  knew  this  cash  book  was  ? — I  knew  that  book  was  not  at  the  Land 
League  office  when  it  was  suppressed,  because  I  did  not  know  of  it  till  long  after¬ 
wards. 

> - 97,608.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  suppression ;  I  am  asking  you  about  the  books  you 

/  had.  You  had  there  the  cash  book  and  the  ledger,  in  which  it  was  posted  at  your 
I  house  when  you  were  arrested  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1  97,609.  Had  you  there  D  I  or  D  4? — I  believe  I  had  one  that  has  got  the  hand-< 


writing  of  Brennan  in. 

97.610.  That  is  D  I.  Had  you  the  petty  cash  book  there  too? — Ye^ 

97.611.  Had  you  other  books,  that  you  remember? — Oh,  several. 

97.612.  What  sort  ? — I  had  a  petty  cash  book  I  opened  for  Mrs.  Moloney  accounting 
for  her  disbursements  of  petty  cash  in  the  same  way  I  accounted  for  my  own  petty 
cash. 

97.613.  Anything  else? — Of  course  there  wai  the  ledger  you  have  not  got  there. 

97.614.  Anything  else  ;  you  have  mentioned  that  already  ? — No,  I  cannot  remember. 


There  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  books  than  I  can  remember,  but  I  cannot  remember  to 


distinguish  them. 

97,615.  You  meant  there  were  more  books  of  the  Land  League,  and  you  do  not 


remember  what  they  were,  to  distinguish  them  ? — No,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  books 


i]  ’  le,  but  I  am  not  very  certain. 
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97.616.  "Were  they  books  you  opened  ? — I  had  opened. 

97.617.  Will  you  turn  to  my  Lord.  You  are  quite  clear,  Mr.  Phillips,  there  were 
others  than  these  which  have  been  produced  ? — Oh,  quite  clear. 

97.618.  You  have  mentioned  the  ledger  specifically  and  the  petty  cash  book,  and 
Mrs.  Moloney’s  petty  cash  book? — Yes  ;  the  cash  book  bears  evidence  on  the  face  of 
it  that  it  was  posted  to  the  ledger  you  have  not  got. 

97.619.  How  did  you  come  to  take  these  other  old  land  books  to  your  house.  Had 
you  orders  to  do  it,  or  did  you  do  it  of  your  own  motion,  or  how  ? — I  remember  the 
circumstances.  On  the  night  about  the  time  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  was 
expected  there  were  some  of  the  clerks  detailed  over  to  Holyhead,  and  they  took  thm.e 

97.620.  “  Detailed”  ;  told  ofi'you  mean  ? — Yes. 

97.621.  And  they  took  them? — They  took  the  books  over  to  Holyhead. 

97.622.  Do  you  know  who  these  clerks  were? — Mr.  Pearson,  I  believe,  was  the 
principal  who  had  charge  of  them  ;  there  were  others  who  went  with  him. 

97.623.  Do  you  remember  who  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Campbell  was  one  of  them. 

97.624.  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Henry  Campbell  ? — I  believe  so. 

97.625.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else  ? — I  do  not  remember  anybody  else. 

97.626.  You  say  there  were  some  told  off,  or  detailed,  to  take  the  books  over  to 
Holyhead  ? — Yes. 

97.627.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  books  being  packed,  or  did  you  see  the  men  starting  ? 
No,  I  did  not  see  the  books  being  packed,  and  I  did  not  see  the  men  starting,  but  I 
saw  Mr.  Pearson  with  the  books  in  his  possession  before  he  went. 

97.628.  You  say  you  saw  him  with  the  books? — With  a  parcel  of  books  in  his 
possession. 

97.629.  Were  they  a  parcel  which  you  believe  to  have  been  books? — Certainly,  I 
believe  they  were  books. 

97.630.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  the  office  of  the  League. 

97.631.  Could  you  tell  me  about  what  date  that  was;  was  it  the  day  of  the  sup¬ 
pression? — No,  I  believe  the  night  succeeding  the  No-Rent  Manifesto,  somewhere 
about  that  date. 

97.632.  The  night  succeeding  the  No- Rent  Manifesto  ? — I  think  so  ;  about  that  night. 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  night. 

97.633.  I  want  you  to  follow  this.  You  mentioned  going  to  Holyhead  and  coming 
back  with  Mr.  Biggar  ? — Yes. 

97.634.  Mr.  Biggar  going  to  Moun  joy  Square  and  then  going  back  again  to 
Holyhead  ? — Yes. 

97.635.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Biggar’s  visit  occurred  before  the  No-Rent 
Manifesto  was  issued  or  not  ? — Oh,  certainly  before — the  night  before. 

97.636.  Did  Mr.  Biggar  come  back  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  the  night  before  the 
No-Rent  Manifesto  was  issued  ? — Certainly. 

97.637.  Did  you  know  before  Mr.  Biggar  returned  again  whether  the  No-Rent 
Manifesto  was  going  to  be  issued ;  did  you  know  anything  about  it  ? — I  knew  nothing 
about  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  when  I  went  to  Holyhead  with  Mr.  Biggar,  and  Mr. 
Biggar  came  back  with  me. 

97.638.  When  did  you  first  hear  about  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  ? — When  Mr.  Biggar 
returned,  and  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  was  read  and  I  saw  him  off  the  same  night  at 
Kingstown. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  I  wish  to  ask  your  Lordships  whether  this  is  evidence  proper  to  be 
given  about  the  No-Rent  Manifesto. 

(The  President.)  1  do  not  think  it  is  so  far  as  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  is  concerned, 
but  its  bearing  is  upon  the  movement  of  the  parties  at  the  time. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  my  sole  object  in  this  is  to  fix  the  specific  date 
with  reference  to  this. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  might  say  this  has  been  all  proved  long  ago  about  my  going  to 
Holyhead.  It  is  simply  a  waste  of  time ;  it  has  been  all  proved  long  before  this. 

{The  Witness.)  I  think  I  have  got  the  mail-boat  ticket  of  the  night  I  came  back  with 
Mr.  Biggar,  if  that  would  be  of  any  use. 

97.639.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  obliged  to  you.  The  particular  point  I  wish  to 
get  from  you  is  that  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  was  read  while  Mr.  Biggar  was  at  Dublin 
before  he  went  back  to  Holyhead  ? — It  was  read  between  the  night  when  he  came 
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over  with  me  and  went  back  the  same  evening  afterwards.  If  you  want  to  fix  the 
date  I  have  got  the  mail-boat  ticket. 

97.640.  How  soon  ;  was  it  the  same  night  or  the  night  after,  that  you  saw  Pearson 
with  the  parcel  of  books  ? — I  cannot  remember  that ;  it  might  have  been  the  night 
before.  I  imagine  it  was  about  that  time ;  I  cannot  remember  the  date. 

97.641.  Now  just  look  at  this  bill,  please.  It  is  already  in  evidence,  my  Lord.  (The 
bill  of  Reynolds  ^  Co.  was  handed  to  the  witness.)  Do  you  know  of  Reynolds  and  Sons 
fetching  any  furniture  and  things  away  ? — Not  until  after  it  was  over. 

97.642.  Did  you  see  it? — No. 

97.643.  You  did  not  see  them  doing  it? — No. 

97.644.  What  do  you  _know  about  it  ? — I  knew  after  it  was  over  it  had  been  done. 

97.645.  What  do  you  mean  by  paying  the  bill,  or  how? — Yes,  the  voucher  was 
pre  sented  to  me  to  pass  the  payments  to  Burton — Burton  had  paid  for  it. 

97.646.  Mr.  Burton  the  clerk  who  has  been  mentioned,  had  employed  Reynolds  and 
paid  11.  10s.  ? — Yes,  and  I  passed  the  voucher  and  paid  the  money  afterwards. 

97.647.  You  stated  that  there  were  at  your  house  a  considerable  number  of  old 
Land  League  books.  Were  these  four  that  were  produced,  or  any  of  them  besides 
those,  there  when  you  got  back  out  of  prison  after  being  released  about  the  23rd 
December.  Were  the  books  still  there  or  not  when  you  came  back.  Were  you 
imprisoned  at  Kilmainham  ? — No,  I  was  in  Armagh. 

97.648.  When  you  came  back  from  gaol,  and  got  back  to  your  house,  were  the  books 
still  there,  or  had  they  gone  ? — Which  books  ? 

97.649.  The  books  which  you  had  taken  to  your  house  at  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  the  League,  or  which  were  in  your  house  at  the  time  you  were  arrested  ? — The 
books  I  have  stated  were  there  ? 

97.650.  Yes?— Yes. 

97.651.  Were  they  still  there,  or  had  they  gone? — No,  they  had  gone. 

97.652.  You  only  know  from  your  wife  when  they  had  left  your  house — that  is  all  ? 
— Yes,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  their  removal. 

97.653.  Now,  do  you  remember  Mr.  Soames  calling  upon  yon  about  certain  docu¬ 
ments  ? — Mr.  Soames  did  not  call  personally. 

97.654.  Who  did  call  ? — Mr.  Morphy. 

97.655.  Is  he  a  solicitor? — I  believe  so. 

97.656.  However,  after  Mr.  Morphy  called  upon  you,  Mr.  Soames  called  upon  you  ? — 
No;  I  called  upon  Mr.  Morphy  and  met  Mr.  Soames  there. 

97.657.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  copies,  or  have  you  seen  a  number  of 
documents  which  have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Soames  which  he  stated  came  from  you. 
Have  you  seen  copies  of  them  ? — I  have  not  seen  a  list  of  them. 

97.658.  Have  you  seen  several  of  them  ? — Yes. 

97.659.  Will  you  just  explain  to  my  Lords  exactly  how  those  documents  came  to  be 
in  your  possession.  First  I  will  ask  when  did  you  hand  those  over  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — 
On  Whit  Monday  of  last  year.  I  can  fix  that  date. 

97.660.  Whit  Monday  of  1888  ? — Yes. 

97.661.  Where? — At  Knaresborough  Place. 

97.662.  That  is  in  London ;  Mr.  Soames’ s  private  house  in  London  ? — That  is  his 
house,  yes. 

97.663.  Will  you  explain  how  those  documents  came  to  be  still  in  your  possession  ? 

^At  the  time  I  was  arrested,  my  Lord,  there  were  a  considerable  amount  of  j 
docuhieiits  in  my  possession.  The  same  day  fEat  I  was  arrested'  a  detective called  at/ 
night  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Phillips - 

97.664.  (The  President.)  A  detective  called  ? — A  detective  called  at  night  after  I  had 
gone. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  I  shall  call  Mrs.  Phillips.  We  must  not  have 
what  passed.  A  detective  called,  go  on. 

{The  President.)  Not  even  that.  He  did  not  see  him. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  agree. 

97.665.  {The  President.)  What  was  the  next  thing?  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  he 
was  told  ? — There  was  a  lot  of  documents  lying  about  my  desk.  I  know  that  of  my 
own  knowledge. 
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{Mr.  Sexton.)  If  your  Lordship  has  no  objection,  we  have  no  objection  that  the 
witness  should  tell  the  story  in  the  fullest  way. 

{The  President.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  1  was  only  doing  it  in  the  interest  of 
those  charged. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  already  stated  I  am  going  to  call  Mrs.  Phillips;  there¬ 
fore  the  information  as  to  the  actual  facts  can  be  admitted. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Sexton  has  allowed  it. 

{The  Witness.)  I  had  in  my  possession  a  great  number  of  documents  that  were 
locked  up  and  under  proper  control,  but  documents  lying  about  the  room  when  the 
detective  called  were  thrown  up  on  to  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  with  a  large  comice 
round  it — a  deep  cornice.  Mrs.  Phillips  gave  up  all  the  documents  in  her  possession 
at  the  time  as  she  thought,  and  when  1  was  released  from  prison  and  afterwards 
removed  the  contents  of  my  house  to  another  house,  I  found  a  lot  of  these  old  docu¬ 
ments  that  had  been  thrown  up  out  of  the  way  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy,  to  take  care 
of  them.  I  fouud  them  on  the  top  of  the  press — on  the  top  of  the  wardrobe — and 
kept  them.  Those  are  the  documents  that  Mr.  Soames  has  now,  a  very  small  quantity. 

97.666.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Those  are  the  documents  you  handed  to  Mr. 
Soames  ? — Documents  which  were  simply  lying  about  the  room  at  the  time. 

97.667.  You  had,  I  think,  some  illness  in  your  house  at  the  time,  had  you  not  ?— The 
children  were  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  or  something  of  that  kind? — When  I  was  arrested 
my  only  child  was  dangerously  ill. 

97.668.  You  say  a  few  of  these  documents.  We  know  the  number  altogether,  20 
or  30.  Do  you  remember  the  actual  number  of  documents  you  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Soames  ? — Oh,  a  little  bundle,  which  I  suppose  you  could  put  into  a  cash  box. 

97.669.  What  proportion  in  quantity  would  that  bear  to  the  number  of  documents 
that  you  had  previously  had,  which  your  wife  gave  up.  I  will  ask  you  who  she  gave 
them  up  to  presently  ? — About  two  sacksful,  I  think,  she  gave  up. 

97.670.  To  whom  did  your  wife  give  them  up  ? — To  Mrs.  Moloney,  and  her  brother 
Mr.  Macready. 

97.671.  Whose  brother  ? — Mrs.  Moloney’s  brother,  Mr.  Macready. 

97.672.  Then  your  statement  come  to  this.  I'hat  your  wife  gave  up  to  Mrs.  Moloney 
and  the  brother  the  documents  except  those  which  happened  to  be  on  the  top  of  the 
wardrobe  ? — Certainly. 

97.673.  Those  you  found  when  you  came  out  again  and  put  together  and  kept  when 
you  removed  your  house,  and  they  remained  in  your  possession  till  you  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Soames  ? — By  accident,  yes. 

97.674.  Now  I  must  identify  the  last  of  the  lot.  The  others  have  been  identified  in 
Mr.  Soames’s  evidence  already. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  You  have  mentioned  that  you  went  back  and  you  found, 
when  you  were  looking  through  your  documents  the  other  day,  some  few  more.  Where 
did  you  find  those  ? — Oh,  amongst  a  whole  lot  of  old  letters  and  papers  in  my  writing 
desk.  I  might  be  able  to  find  some  more  yet,  if  I  had  time  to  look  through  them. 

97.675.  They  are  not  very  important  except  that  I  wish  them  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commission ;  but  among  them  was  that  letter  which  I  think  has  been  read  and 
produced  this  morning  respecting  the  5Z. — Butterfield’s  letter.  That  was  among  them, 
was  it  not  ? — Oh,  yes. 

97.676.  Was  that  one  of  the  documents  you  found  when  you  went  back  some  few 
weeks  ago  {Phillips  No.  6)  ? — could  not  tell.  If  Mr.  Soames  says  it  was,  it  was. 

97.677.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Soames  a  list  of  them? — I  did. 

97.678.  Very  well.  I  will  call  him  as  to  that? — I  could  not  remember,  I  believe  it 
was.  I  think  it  was  from  that  blue  writing  on  it.  I  think  it  was  one  of  them. 

97.679.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  found  those  too  {Phillips  No.  5,  No.  7, 
and  No.  9)  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  remember  this  by  the  torn  end  of  the  letter.  “  Disbursement 
of  cheque  407Z.  10s.  Od.”  Yes,  that  was  one  of  them.  That  blue  writing,  too,  was  one 
them.  I  remember  it. 

97.680.  Do  you  remember  finding  that  one  of  November  4th,  1881,  to  Mr.  Moloney 
about  a  grant  to  a  man  in  America  (Phillips,  No  10)  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  them. 

97.681.  You  also  found,  I  think,  this  document,  “  Instructions  to  inspectors,”  signed 
by  Miss  Anna  Parnell  {Phillips,  No.  3).  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  in  your  own 
handwriting  or  only  a  copy  ? — That  is  my  own  handwriting. 
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97.682.  How  did  you  come  to  write  that  out  ? — I  copied  it  from  the  document. 

97.683.  On  whose  instructions  ? — I  think  I  copied  it  out  of  curiosity  to  keep  a  copy 
for  myself. 

{The  President.)  Is  that  a  document  we  have  had  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  read  yet.  It  was  handed  to  the 
Commission.  It  was  handed  to  Mr.  Cunynghame  a  week  or  10  days  ago. 

97.684.  {The  President.)  Is  this  the  one  you  said  you  copied  {Phillips  No.  3)  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord,  that  is  my  handwriting. 

{The  President.)  “  Inspectors  should  not  under  any  circumstances  make  speeches.” 
That  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  instruction.  It  is  general,  is  it  not  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Yes. 

98.685.  Did  you  receive  that  letter  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  {Phillips 
No.  66)  ? — Certainly,  I  obtained  it. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  from  Mr.  Arthur  0  Connor  to  the 
witness  : — 

“  Station  Hotel,  Holyhead, 

“  Mr.  Phillips,  Oct.  18th,  1881. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  or  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Harrison  is 
“  in  charge  of  the  office ;  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  him  for 
“  advice  in  any  matters  not  falling  into  the  financial  or  legal  departments. 

“  I  am, 

,  “  Yours  very  truly, 

Arthur  O’Connor.” 


97.686.  On  the  20th  October  1881,  did  you  also  receive  that  from  Mr.  Arthur 
O’Connor  {Phillips,  No.  8)  ? — Yes. 

27.687.  That  is— 

“  I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  O’Toole. 

“  Please  forward  him  a  cheque  for  20L,  on  a/c. ;  and  ask  Mr.  O’Toole  to 
“  furnish  you  with  a  full  statement  of  his  expenses  with  proper  vouchers  for  such 
“  expenses. 

“  I  am, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Arthur  O’Connor.” 

Do  you  know  who  Mr.  O’Toole  was  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  sure  about  that  Mr.  O’Toole. 


97.688.  You  also  found  that  receipt,  I  think,  among  your  papers  of  the  22nd 
November  1881  from  James  O’Connor  to  Mr.  Moloney  for  101.  {Phillips  No.  11)? — 
Yes. 

97.689.  Now  how  many  rooms  were  there  occupied  by  the  Land  League  at  the  Land 
League  offices  altogether? — I  couJd  not  tell  you.  It  was  rather  a  large  house.  I  do 
not  even  remember  whether  they  occupied  the  ground  floor  now. 

97.690.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  should  you  say  was  the  bulk  of  documents. 
You  have  spoken  of  yourself  having  two  sacks,  and  you  have  given  a  list  of  documents 
given  by  another  person  ? — The  two  sacks  of  documents  I  had  in  my  possession  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  offices  of  the  Land  League,  because  they  came  into  my 
possession  after  the  Land  League  was  suppressed. 

97.691.  I  understand  that.  What  was  the  number  of  documents?  Could  you  give 
us  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  documents  in  the  Land  League  offices  at  the  time 
of  the  suppression — ^letters,  and  books,  and  documents,  forms,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Can  you  give  me  any  estimate  of  the  quantity  ? — I  should  not  like  to.  It 
might  be  about  a  ton,  perhaps,  or  something  like  that.  That  would  be  a  very  rough 
estimate.  It  may  have  been  half  a  ton  or  two. 

97.692.  You  mean  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  that  character  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; 
a  lot  of  documents. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

97,693.  Amongst  all  the  documents  that  were  in  the  office  of  the  Land  League,  or 
amongst  all  the  documents  that  you  have  produced,  can  you  point  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  any  document  which  appears  to  you  to  prove  conduct  of  an  illegal  or 
questionable  character  on  the  part  of  anyone  connected  with  the  League  ? — I  have  not 
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produced  any  documents  that  were  in  the  Land  League  office  at  the  time  when  there 
was  any  Land  League. 

97.694.  Can  you  point  to  any  document  which  you  have  produced  which  appears  to 
you  to  suggest  to  their  Lordships  the  inference  that  there  was  illegal  or  questionable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  anyone  connected  with  the  League  ? — I  never  looked  tl^ough 
them  ;  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  could  not  enumerate  anything  in  connexion  with  the 
documents  at  all.  Mr.  Soames  looked  through  them  alone.  I  do  not  know  anything 
that  is  connected,  or  what  is  in  them  at  all. 

97.695.  You  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  documents  in  the  office  before  you  left 
it? — But  the  documents  which  are  producsd  by  me  were  not  in  the  office  ;  they  never 
were. 

97.696.  Will  you  answer  my  question  ? — I  am  ;  lam  trying  to. 

97.697.  You  had  a  general  knowledge,  I  presume,  of  the  docuBiejgtts  iA.Jhe_office 
ibefore  you  left  it  ? — Yes,  certainly; 

97.698.  Does  your  memory  enable  you  to  say  that  any  document  that  you  ever  saw 
in  the  offices  of  the  League  proved  -or  suggested  illegal  or  que^ionable  conduct  on  th^ 
part  of  anyone  connected  with  the  League?— No,  certainly  not. 

97.699.  Do  you  attach  that  character  to  any  document  which  you  have  yourself 
produced  ? — The  character  of  the  documents  I  have  produced  I  am  perfectly  unacquainted 
with.  Mr.  Soames  knows  more  about  them  than  I  do.  I  never  looked  through  them. 
There  are  some  documents  which  have  been  produced  to  me  now  which  I  never  looked 
through. 

97.700.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  documents  produced  to  you  to-day  ? — No,  not 
to-day. 

97.701.  Or  the  documents  put  in  by  Mr.  Soames  enable  you  to  say  there  was  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  amyoi^g^^onnected  with  the  League  ? — Certainly  not. 

97,70*2.”’ Was  th^T  to  your  hom^edp'hn  the'^-Deague  -  offitceT  m'y" general  class  of 
documents  indicating  illegal  conduct  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  no. 

97.703.  Can  you  suggest  to  their  Lordships  any  reason  why,  if  there  was  anything 
in  the  documents  which  you  have  produced  worthy  of  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
in  this  case,  no  step  was  taken  to  destroy  these  documents  ? — When  ? 

97.704.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  books  and  the  general  breaking  up  ? — On 
the  side  of  the  Land  League  do  you  mean  ? 

97.705.  Yes,  certainly? — Because  they  had  not  the  opportunity. 

97.706.  Before  the  papers  were  taken  from  the  offices? — They  were  never  taken 
from  the  office. 

97.707.  Surely  the  documents  of  the  League  were  all  atone  time  in  the  office  ? — 
But  the  documents  that  I  have  produced  were  never  in  the  office  of  the  Land  League  ; 
at  least  they  might  have  been  at  some  time. 

97.708.  I  am  speaking  of  documents  that  were  in  the  League  offices  ? — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  them. 

97.709.  You  have  produced  a  list  of  papers  initialled  by  officers  of  the  League  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  documec^ts  themselves. 

97.710.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  ever  made  to  destroy  any  papers  of  the 
League  ?— Why  would  I  be  ? 

97.711.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not? — I  am  not,  certainly. 

97.712.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  such  a  careful  record  of  documents  was 
kept  by  people  against  whom  the  presumption  is  raised  here,  that  they  were  engaged  in 
an  illegal  course,  and  that  these  documents  afforded  evidence  of  it  ? — No,  of  course  I 
cannot.  Those  people  could  be  produced  themselves. 

97.713.  We  are  aware  of  that,  but  I  am  at  present  asking  you  some  questions  ? — I 
know  nothing  about  them  at  all. 

97.714.  Did  anyone  connected  with  the  League  ever  suggest  to  you  to  destroy  any 

document  ? — Is  it  a  document  connected - 

97.715.  Any  document  whatever  ? — Is  it  a  document  connected  with  yourself  ? 

97.716.  I  am  asking  you  a  plain  question.  Did  anyone  connected  with  the  League 
ever  suggest  to  you  to  destroy  any  document  connected  with  the  League? — My  Lord, 
I  humbly  submit  Mr.  Sexton  has  no  right  to  ask  me  questions  connected  with  the 
whole  Land  League, 
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97.717.  {The  President.)  But  he  is  entitled  to  cross-examine  you  and  ask  you  that 
question,  at  any  rate,  and  in  my  opinion  you  ought  to  answer  it  ? — By  what  right  I  do 
not  know. 

97.718.  {The  President)  Well,  never  mind  ;  I  have  decided  that  he  has  the  right, 

and  therefore  you  must  answer  ? — Very  well,  my  Lord.  Will  you  put  the  question 
again,  Mr.  Sexton  ?  I  want  to  understand  it.  - 

97.719.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Did  anyone  connected  with  the  Land  League  suggest  to  you  to  " 

destroy  or  make  away  with  any  document  connected  with  the  Land  League  ? — Never, 
and  I  never  did.  ^ 

{Mr.  Sextm.)  I  now,  my  Lord,  ask  for  the  originals  of  the  two  lists  and  also 
Reynolds’  bill. 

97.720.  You  were  for  a  number  of  weeks  discharging  business  on  the  part  of  the 
League  and  had  cognizance  of  the  general  course  of  business.  I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  if  all  the  documents  you  ever  saw  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  were 
produced  in  this  Court  you  could  point  now  to  anyone  that  would  suggest  to  their 
Lordships  that  there  had  been  criminal  or  questionable  conduct? — Not  one  that  I 

know  of. 

^ 

97.721.  When  did  you  get  the  originals  of  these  two  lists  handed  in  to-day  ? — I 
found  them  in  my  desk  at  home  the  other  day  when  I  went  home. 

97.722.  The  question  I  have  put  to  you  as  to  the  documents  I  now  put  to  you  as  to 
the  books.  If  any  book  that  you  ever  saw  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  the 
League  were  produced  in  Court,  does  your  memory  enable  you  to  say  whether  you 
would  point  to  any  entry  that  will  suggest  that  there  had  been  illegal  or  questionable 
conduct?— I  never  saw  any  books  connected  with  the  Land  League  only  those  that  are 
produced. 

97.723.  Surely  you  have  sworn  to-day  there  was  a  ledger  and  a  petty  cash  book 
which  have  not  been  produced  ? — Oh,  but  the  ledger  and  the  petty  cash  book  was  only 
an  old  ledger  that  was  posted  into  from  my  cash  book.  I  never  went  back  into  the 
accounts  prior  to  10th  October  1881. 

97.724.  No  matter  what  jt  was.  Did  it  contain  any  entry  of  the  kind  I  indicate  ? — 
But  T  say  I  never  went  into  it  prior  to  the  10th  October  1881. 

97.725.  Well,  after  that  ?=^It  might  have  done. 

97.726.  After  that  ? — After  that  I  was  arrested  in  November. 

97.727.  In  the  six  weeks  of  interval  was  there  any  entry  made  ? — In  the  six  weeks 
there  was  nothing  I  remember — no. 

97.728.  Nor  in  the  petty  cash  book? — Well,  I  cannot  remember  all  the  entries  in 
the  petty  cash  book. 

97.729.  Does  your  memory  enable  you  to  indicate  any  entry  of  such  a  character  in 
it  ? — I  cannot  remember  that  petty  cash  book  at  all. 

97.730.  You  do  not  remember  there  was  such  an  entry  in  it? — No,  I  cannot 
remember  that  there  was.  It  is  so  very  difficult  to  remember  an  entry  in  a  cash  book, 
you  know,  after  a  lapse  of  time. 

97.731.  Well,  you  appear  to  have  an  excellent  memory  for  details.  You  say  that 
Mr.  Maloney  directed  you  to  obtain  tlfese  lists  ? — Yes. 

97.732.  At  what  date? — After  the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  League  when  the 
documents  were  taken  away  by  those  men  to  see  that  they  had  got  them  all  right. 

97.733.  Fix  it  more  closely  if  you  can? — I  can  fix  the  siappression  of  the  League  to 
within  the  I7th  or  I8th  October.  You  know  the  date  of  the  suppression  better  than  I 
do. 


97.734.  You  were  not  in  prison,  and  I  was  at  that  date.  That  will  give  you  one 
advantage.  At  any  rate  the  direction  was  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Maloney,  between  the 
20th  October,  when  the  League  was  suppressed,  and  the  25th  November,  when  you 
were  arrested,  I  presume  ? — Oh,  certainly  ;  yes. 

97.735.  Within  that  period? — Yes,  immediately  after.  A  day  or  two  after  you 
might  fix  it — a  day  or  two  after. 

97.736.  Did  yon  obtain  these  lists  directly  from  the  persons  named? — I  believe  so, 
yes. 

97.737.  The  four  persons  named  ? — Yes. 

97.738.  Farragher,  Pearson,  Ponoghue,  and  Tighe? — Yes,  or  one  or  other  of  them. 

97.739.  At  that  time  ? — About  that  time. 

97.740.  At  that  time  ? — Within  those  two  or  three  days,  yes. 
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97.741.  Between  October  and  November  1881  ? — Oh,  certainly.  Mr.  Moloney  told 
me  to  see  where  the  papers  were,  and  to  get  lists  of  them,  and  to  go  and  see  that  they 
were  all  right,  and  I  got  those  lists. 

97.742.  These  lists  were  written  and  given  to  you  at  that  time? — Yes,  most 

decidedly.  ^  j  i  o 

97.743.  Do  you  know  when  the  National  League  was  founded  ? — Jso,  I  do  not  know 

anything  at  all  about  it. 

97.744.  Do  you  know  that  these  lists  refer  to  any  documents  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships  in  this  case? — No,  I  do  not.  That  is  for  their  Lordships  to  decide, 
not  for  me. 

97.745.  I  shall  read  the  lists  to  you  and  I  will  ask  you  to  stop  me  if  I  come  to  any 
point  at  which  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  list  that  tends  to  support  the  charges 
and  allegations  made  against  myself  and  others  ? — I  do  not.  You  can  save  yourself 
the  trouble.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  them. 

97.746.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  do  contain  anything  of  such  a  character  ? — No, 
I  read  them  over. 

97.747.  Have  they  any  value  in  this  case? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they 
have. 

97.748.  {The  President.)  Well,  that  will  be  for  us  to  consider  ? — That  is  what  I  say, 
it  is  for  your  Lordships  to  consider,  not  for  me. 

{Mr.  Sexton,)  I  think  your  Lordship  has  already  conveyed  that  these  are  lists  con¬ 
taining  memoranda  of  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  the  business  of  an  office  : — 

“  Denis  Donoghue,  10,  Lower  Abbey  Street. 

\“  1  very  old  bundle  of  legal  documents  (of  no  use). 

“  James  Tighe,  4,  Talbot  Place. 

“  1  lot  of  letters  answered.  Sub.-matter.  League  general. 

“  1  „  „  »  Legal. 

“  1  Amberg’s  letter  file  full  of  letters  (answered). 

“  1  „  „  »  (blank). 

“  1  manifolding  board. 

“  1  new  branch  book. 

“  1  new  grant  book  (indexed). 

“  1  book.  Land  claims  (entered  in  it). 

“  1  book.  Organisers  a/c. 

“  1  letter  basket. 

“  3  small  books  (no  importance). 

“  Some  threatened  eviction  forms. 

“  „  civil  bills  of  ejectments. 

“  „  writs. 

“  „  leases. 

“  1  case  for  holding  note-paper,  &c. 

“  Mr.  Farragher,  17,  Arranmore  Avenue,  Phibsboro. 

“  1  file  of  receipts  for  cash  received  by  secretaries,  tenants,  &c.,  &c. 

4  bundles  of  writs,  ejectments,  civil  bills,  costs,  forms,  and  vouchers,  &c. 

“  Mr.  Pearson,  20,  North  Frederick  Street. 

“  1  box  of  wrappers,  with  names  and  addresses  of  secretaries  of  various  branches 
in  America. 

“  1  large  supply  of  Mr.  Healy’s  pamphlet. 

“  Do.  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  on  Land  Bill. 

“  The  county  books. 

“  10  bundles  of  envelopes. 

“  Branch  book. 

“  Large  supply  of  enrolment  cards  for  central  office. 

“  1  parcel  of  Capt.  Bell’s  pamphlet. 

“  Large  supply  of  test  case  and  forced  lease  forms.  . : 

“  1  letter  book. 

“  Lot  of  old  letters. 

“  Several  county  files. 
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97.749.  You  are  not  aware  of  anything  relevant  to  the  case  in  these  lists? — No,  I 
know  nothing  at  all'  about  them. 

97.750.  Gan  you  tell  of  any  other  documents  except  those  contained  in  these  lists 
removed  from  the  Land  League  ofBce,  and  if  so,  who  had  them  ? — No. 

97.751.  You  cannot,  I  understand  ? — No,  not  of  any  other  documents. 

97.752.  You  said  that  Mr. Pearson  lived  at  20,  North  Frederick  Street? — Yes. 

97.753.  Do  not  you  know  that  his  house  was  in  Blessington  Street  ? — Whose  house  ? 

97.754.  Mr,  Pearson’s  house,  the  clerk  of  the  League? — You  ought  to  know  where  it 
is  very  well. 

97.755.  Well,  I  know  it  is  not  in  Frederick  Street,  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was 
Mr.  Pearson’s  father  -who  lived  at  20,  North  Frederick  Street,  and  Mr.  Pearson  had  a 
house  of  his  own  ? — Do  not  I  know  ?  It  was  at  Mr.  Pearson’s  father’s  I  saw  the 
papers. 

97.756.  You  were  speaking  of  where  Pearson  lived,  the  clerk  of  the  League.  Was  he 
not  a  householder  in  Blessington  Street? — It  was  at  Mr.  Pearson’s  father’s  house,  where 
you  lived,  that  I  saw  the  papers. 

97.757.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  house  where  Mr.  Pearson,  the  son,  lived  ? — I  do  not 
know  where  Mr.  Pearson's  son  lived.  I  saw  him  there  once,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
the  number  of  the  house  was. 

97.758.  You  have  sworn  Mr.  Pearson,  the  clerk  of  the  League,  lived  at  20,  North 
Frederick  Street.  Does  not  he  live  in  Blessington  Street? — I  am  speaking  of 
Mr.  Pearson’s  house  where  I  saw  the  papers.  That  is  in  Mr.  Pearson’s  house  in 
20,  North  Frederick  Street,  where  you  lodged. 

97.759.  I  suppose  you  know  I  was  arrested  on  the  20th  of  October,  a  week  before 
any  of  these  transactions  arose  ? — I  do  not  know  when  you  were  arrested.  I  did  not 
take  any  interest  in  it. 

97.760.  You  do  not  know  ? — No. 

97.761.  You  do  not  know  I  was  arrested  on  the  day  next  after  Mr,  Parnell’s  arrest  ? 
— Indeed  I  do  not,  I  could  not  even  tell  you  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested. 

97.762.  Then  evidently  you  did  not  take  much  interest  in  current  affairs? — Not 
a  bit. 

97.763.  I  read  to  you  this  passage  from  Reynold’s  account.  “  To  carriage  of 
“  furniture  and  other  property  from  Upper  Sackville  Street  to  Mountjoy  Square  and 
“  Blessington  Street.”  What  house  in  Blessington  Street  is  referred  to  there  ? — Not 
North  Frederick  Street. 

97.764.  No,  to  what  house  in  Blessington  Street? — I  paid  that  account. 

97.765.  Surely  that  is  no  answer  ? 

97.766.  {The  President.)  What  is  the  house? — The  furniture  was  removed  to 
Mr.  Moloney’s  house  in  Mountjoy  Square, 

97.767.  [Mr.  Sexton.)  And  Blessington  Street  ?  What  house  in  Blessington  Street  ? 
— There  was  not  much  removed  there. 

97.768.  No,  to  what  house  ?— I  do  not  know. 

97.769.  Do  you  still  say  Mr.  Pearson,,  the  clerk,  djd  not  live  in  Blessington  Street  ? — 
I  am  certain  he  did. 

97.770.  I  see.  How  do  you  account  for  the  circumstance  that  in  Reynold’s  account 
the  removal  is  said  to  have  taken  place  to  Blessington  Street  where  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
clerk,  lived,  and  not  to  Frederick  Street  ? — By  the  fact  that  I  always  saw  the  papers  at 
the  house  in  Frederick  Street  where  you  lodged. 

97.771.  Yes,  but  I  put  it  to  you  that  according  to  the  account - ? — I  never  saw 

any  documents  there  at  Blessington  Street. 

97.772.  You  have  handed  in  this  yourself  to-day  ? — No,  I  have  handed  in  a  voucher 
for  a  payment  for  the  removal  of  the  papers. 

97.773.  That  is  what  I  am  reading  from  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  not  said  I  saw  the 
documents  there. 

97.774.  No,  but  I  am  putting  it  to  you,  how  do  you  account  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  removal,  according  to  this  bill,  took  place  to  Blessington  Street? — Well,  I 
can  account  for  what  I  saw  myself,  that  I  saw  them  at  the  house  where  you  lodged 
in  Frederick  Street. 

97.775.  You  evidently  decline  to  answer  the  question? — No,  I  do  not.  I  say  I 
never  saw  any  documents  in  Blessington  Street. 
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97.776.  According  to  the  voucher  which  you  paid,  upon  the  account  which  you 
yourself  paid  ? — Yes. 

97.777.  The  removal  took  place,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Mountjoy  Square,  Mr. 
Moloney’s  house  ? — Not  in  the  first  instance.  There  was  a  vanload  went  to  Mountjoy 
Square. 

97.778.  And  the  rest  went  to  Blessington  Street? — There  was  only  a  box  that 
might  have  gone  to  Blessington  Street,  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  afterwards  went 
to  the  father’s  house  where  you  lodged  in  Frederick  Street. 

97.779.  Do  you  deny  that  the  removal  took  place  to  Blessington  Street  ? — I  deny 
that  a  vanload  went  to  Blessington  Street,  quite  decidedly. 

97.780.  Why  does  no  record  appear  here  of  any  removal  to  Frederick  Street,  but 
only  to  Blessington  Street  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  a  record.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  record.  I  claim  the  vanload  went  to  Mountjoy  Square  and  went  to  Frederick 
Street  where  you  lodged. 

97.781.  You  say  in  this  entry  that  the  removal  was  to  Blessington  Street  ? _ I  know 

nothing  at  all  about  it. 

97.782.  Do  you  now  suggest  the  removal  did  not  take  place  to  Blessington  Street  i 
— I  suggest  that  account  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vanload  of  furniture  that  went  to 
Moloney’s  house  and  to  20,  Frederick  Street.  They  might  have  taken  a  box-load  there  ; 
that  I  know  nothing  at  all  about. 

97.783.  Do  you  say  there  was  another  removal  not  mentioned  in  this  account  ? _ No, 

the  removal  was  in  the  same  van.  Surely  a  vanman  can  deliver  a  vanload  into  one 
house,  and  to  two  or  three  houses  afterwards. 

97.784.  There  was  no  other  removal  than  that  mentioned  here? _ Not  that  I 

know  of. 

97.785.  This  account  says  the  removal  took  place  to  Blessington  Street  ? — No,  it  does 
not.  It  says  to  Mountjoy  Square. 

97.786.  And  Blessington  Street?— Yes;  but  it  does  not  say  to  Frederick  Street 
as  well. 

97.787.  Exactly,  that  is  the  point  I  am  putting  to  you,  that  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  removal  to  Frederick  Street  ?— Yes,  but  I  say  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  removal  till  the  voucher  was  presented  to  me  for  payment,  and  I  paid  it. 

97.788.  Does  not  it  accurately  record  what  happened? — No;  the  receipt  of 
documents  you  have  got  there  accurately  records  that  there  were  documents  in 
Frederick  Street,  I  believe. 

97.789.  No,  it  makes  no  such  record. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  He  is  speaking  of  the  other  receipt. 

97.790.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Please  to  read  it  yourself? — No,  not  that  receipt. 

97.791.  (The  President.)  Is  there  another  receipt?— No,  that  receipt  of  documents  of 
Pearson’s. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  He  is  speaking  of  the  lists,  my  Lord, 

97.792.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Is  there  any  other  record  of  removal  except  that?  How  do 
you  describe  this  book  D  2  ?  What  do  you  call  it?— I  call  it  a  copy  of  counterfoils— 
of  cheque  blocks. 

97.793.  You  say  it  is  not  a  cash  book  ? — No,  decidedly  not. 

97.794.  Does  it  not  contain  a  daily  entry  of  cash  receipts,  and  a  daily  entry  of 

payments  by  cheque  ?  j  j 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  Ij.  Smith.)  What  is  that  number? 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  D  2. 

97.795.  And  a  daily  entry  of  payments  by  cheque  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

97.796.  Together  with  the  name  of  the  payees  and  the  number  of  the  cheque  ? _ It  is 

a  copy  of  the  counterfoils  of  a  cheque  block ;  that  is  all.  ^ 

97.797.  Is  it  a  record  of  cash  receipts  and  of  cash  payments,  giving  the  name  of  Hip 
payee,  and  the  number  of  the  cheque  ? — No. 

97.798.  Is  it  not  totalled  up?  Are  the  amounts  not  carried  forward,  and  is  the 

account  not  balanced  at  intervals  and  the  balances  carried  forward  ? _ No,  I  think  not 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  look  at  the  book. 

9/ ,799.  ^  ou  kept  also  a  petty  cash  book? — Yes,  two  or  three. 

97,800.  Would  not  that  book  D  2,  which  contained  a  record  of  all  cheques,  and  the 
petty  cash  book,  which  contained  a  record  of  payments  otherwise  than  by  cheque  be 
put  together,  a  complete  cash  record  ?— No,  I  should  think  not.  m  » 
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97.801.  In  what  respect  would  they  be  defective? 

97.802.  {The  President.)  You  have  been  asked  a  question  which  you  have  not 
answered  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  waiting  to  look  at  the  book.  \_The  hooh  was  handed  to 
the  witness.] 

97.803.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I  want  you  to  suggest  to  their  Lordships  if  you  can,  in  what 
respect  that  book  before  you  is  defective,  how  it  fails  to  fulfil  the  function  of  a  cash 
book  when  you  consider  there  was  also  kept  a  petty  cash  book,  in  which  payments  not 
made  bv  cheque  were  entered.  1  suggest  to  you  that  the  two  classes  of  payments  are 
a  complete  record  ? — The  balance  starting  the  book  is  not  vouched. 

97.804.  I  am  not  speaking  of  vouching.  I  am  speaking  of  the  character  of  the 
]30ok  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  balance  starting  it  is  correct  or  not. 

97.805.  I  am  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  book  itself  apart  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  whether  or  not  there  was  an  audit  1 — I  should  say  it  was  probably  pretty 
correct  up  to  the  time  I  had  finished  with  it. 

97.806.  Can  you  suggest  any  detail  or  circumstance  in  which  that  book,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  petty  cash  book,  fails  to  fulfil  every  function  that  a  cash  book  can 
fulfil  ? — But  it  only  fulfils  its  function  as  you  call  it  for  about  a  month. 

97.807.  Well,  so  far  as  it  goes  ? — So  far  as  it  goes,  yes. 

97.808.  Of  course  it  could  not  go  farther  ? — No. 

97.809.  Then  I  understand  that  book  and  the  petty  cash  book  taken  together  are 
complete  cash  records  of  transactions  during  the  periods  which  they  cover? — For 
about  a  month. 

97.810.  Yes,  for  the  time  which  they  cover  ? — Yes. 

97.811.  With  regard  to  the  other  book,  which  begins  from  1879,  can  you  suggest 
any  respect  in  which  that  book  fails  to  fulfil  the  function  of  a  cash  book  ? — I  never 
examined  it. 

97.812.  Then  you  do  not  make  such  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  it  ? — Oh,  no. 

97.813.  You  were  asked  a  question  by  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  in  regard  to  a  man 
who^  name  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  evidence,  as  having  been  connected  with 
the  Land  League  as  member  or  ofl&cial. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  man  ? 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  Monaghan. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes,  it  is  mentioned.  I  took  it  from  somewhere  because 
I  had  a  private  note  of  it.  It  must  be  somewhere  but  I  cannot  tell  you  where. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  can  find  it.  It  is  in  the  evidence.  There  is  a  receipt 
put  in, 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  mentioned,  because  I  did  not 
knaw  the  name  anyway  else. 

97.814.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Have  you  ever  seen  that  man  ? — I  do  not  know  anyone  of  that 
name. 

97.815.  You  never  saw  him  at  the  offices  of  the  League  or  anywhere  else  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  If  I  saw  him  I  cannot  remember  him,  but  I  do  not  remember  him  by  name. 

97.816.  Are  you  aware  he  had  no  visible  occupation,  and  was  suspected  of  being  a 
police  spy  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  him.  I  could  not  remember  him 
when  I  heard  the  reference  made  here.  I  could  not  call  him  to  mind  at  all. 

97.817.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  an  old  ledger  into  which  you  have  made 
entries,  and  also  a  petty  cash  book  at  your  house  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? 
— I  believe  so,  yes. 

97.818.  Can  you  suggest  how  we,  the  parties  charged  in  this  case,  could  produce  to 
the  Court  books  that  were  at  your  house  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — I 
cannot,  of  course. 

{The  President.)  Well,  of  course,  he  cannot.  I  should  like  you  to  know  what  is 
passing  through  my  mind.  What  we  have  suggested  several  times  is  that  yon  (I  do 
not  mean  you  individually,  but  you  and  those  who  act  with  you)  ought  to  have  exerted 
yourselves*  to  find  these  books ;  that  is  the  point. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  may  say  for  myself  personally  I  should  have  been  delighted  if  I 
knew  how. 

{The  President.)  Well,  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  pressing  upon  my  mind,  at  least. 

97.819.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Were  not  these  books  at  your  house  when  you  were  arrested? 
_ All  these  books  that  have  been  produced  to-day  were. 
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97.820.  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  ledger  and  the  petty  cash  book,  two  books  not 
produced  ;  were  they  at  your  house  ? — Yes. 

97.821.  When  you  were  arrested  ? — Yes. 

97.822.  When  were  they  removed  ?rom  your  house  ? — By  Mr.  Moloney  afterwards. 

97.823.  Do  you  know  that"?  — My  wife  will  prove  that. 

97.824.  {The  Attorney- General.)  She  is  coming,  Mr.  Sexton? — Oh,  they  were  certainly 
removed.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  it  you  may  remove  that. 

97.825.  {Mr  Sexton.)  A  detective  visited  your  house  on  the  night  of  your  arrest  ? — 
Yes. 

97.826.  What  was  his  name  ? — l  do  not  know.  It  was  contradicted. 

97.827.  What  was  contradicted  ? — His  name  was  contradicted  in  the  paper  by  a 
letter. 


97.828.  What  name  was  contradicted? — There  was  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
“  Freeman’s  Jomrnal,”  signed  by  Detective  Prandy,  that  it  was  not  he  who  called. 

97.829.  Saying  that  he  was  not  the  person  ? — That  he  was  not  the  detective  who 
called  at  the  house. 

97.830.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  not? — No,  I  do  not. 

97.831.  You  never  heard  the  name  of  the  man  who  did  call  ? — No. 

97.832.  Did  he  remove  anything  from  your  house  ? — Not  a  thing. 

97.833.  Could  he  have  taken  the  ledger  or  the  petty  cash  bock  ? — No.  It  -was  on 
account  of  him  calling  that  the  few  documents  I  have  were  preserved.  My  wife  was 
taking  too  great  care  of  them. 

97.834.  At  any  rate  the  ledger  and  the  petty  cash  book  were  in  your  possession  a 
considerable  time  after  the  League  had  been  suppressed  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  so. 

97.835.  What  time  then  ;  how  long  ? — The  next  day,  I  think.  They  were  not  in 
my  possession  at  all  after  I  was  arrested. 

97.836.  Up  to  the  time  of  your  arrest? — Up  to  the  time  of  my  arrest  of  course  they 
were,  yes.  Then  they  were  in  my  wife’s  possession.  I  believe  the  next  day  or  the  day 
after  the  visit  of  the  detective  was  Sunday.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  I  believe. 
Mrs.  Maloney  called  with  her  father’s  brougham  and  with  her  brother  and  removed 


them. 


97,937.  About  your  duties  ;  did  you  act  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Maloney  ? 
— No,  not  anyone  particularly. 

97,838.  Under  whose  supervision  ? — There  was  no  supervision. 

V  97,839.  Did  letters  come  addressed  to  you  at  your  house  on  the  business  of  the 
League  ? — Certainly. 

.  97,840.  I’rom  whom  ? — Hundreds  of  them. 

^  97,841.  From  whom? — A1f^0‘VT3f'^e|^^ntry. 

^  97,842.  From  whom  ?  ifidicaTe^  generally,  the  class  of  person  ?— ^Organisers, 
secretaries  of  committees,  or  presidents  of  committees — a  crowd  of  people  like  that. 

■  97,843.  Did  they  regularly  write  to  you  ? — -Yes. 

97.844.  Did  you  consider  yourself  under  any  obligation  to  show  their  letters  to 
Mr.  Maloney,  or  to  anyone  ? — Yes,  somebody  or  another.  I  would  not  act  upon  my 
own  responsibility. 

97.845.  You  felt  yourself  under  responsibility  to  show  every  letter  you  received  to 
someone  ? — Certainly. 

97.846.  And  to  take  direction  upon  it? — Just  in  the  same  way  that  you  would.  As 
a  member  of  the  executive,  you  would  not  act  on  your  own  responsibility,  would  you  ? 

97.847.  Precisely,  I  am  suggesting  that  to  you.  You  would  think  it  necessary  to 
submit  them  to  someone  and  take  directions  ?’ — Yes,  someone. 

97.848.  Then  you  say  you  filed  them  then  ?  You  say  you  filed  the  letters  ? — I  kept 
them  in  drawers. 

97.849.  Where  did  you  file  them  ? — In  iny  own  house. 

97.850.  Where  is  your  house? — 23,  North  Circular  Road. 

97.851.  I  believe  you  are  an  Englishman  ? — Yes. 

97.852.  And  you  have  served  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

-  97,853.  What  rank  did  ymfifiSId't—lTr the  army  ? 

97.854.  Yes? — Well,  I  was  a  sergeant  before  I  was  21. 

97.855.  When  did  you  leave  the  army? — About  1875  or  1876.  I  forget  now, 

97.856.  When  do  you  say  the  documents  produced  by  you  passed  out  of  your 
possession  ? — Passed  out  of  my  profession  ? 
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97,857.  Yes? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  mean  to  Mr.  Soames, 

97.858.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Yes  ? — Not  until  last  year.  They  remained  in  my  possession 
from  1881  until  last  year. 

97.859.  Did  the  documents  pass  out  of  your  possession  in  consequence  of  any  over¬ 
ture  ’made  to  you  or  in  consequence  of  any  overture  made  by  you  ? — Not  a  thing,  no. 

97.860.  Which  was  it ;  did  you  volunteer  to  produce  them,  or  were  you  asked  about 
_ Well,  I  can  relate  the  circumstance,  if  that  would  give  your  Lordships  any 

ft  S  Si  St9/llC0  • 

97.861.  Yes,  that  would  be  convenient  ? 

97.862.  {The  President.)  Yes? — I  was  called  upon  in  Dublin  by  Mr.  Morphy,  the 
Crown  solicitor,  and  asked  if  I  would  give  evidence  as  to  handwriting. 

97.863.  (Ifr.  Sexton.)  Mr.  Morphy  is  an  official  of  the  Crown  ? — Crown  solicitor — if 
I  would  give  any  evidence  as  to  handwriting. 

97  864.  Whose  handwriting  ? — As  to  handwriting  in  connexion  with  any  member  of 
the  Land  League.  So  I  said  I  did  not  remember  handwriting  very  much ;  but  he 
asked  me  would  I  call  upon  him  at  his  office  the  next  morning,  .that  was  a  Saturday 
morning.  I  called  at  his  office  on  Saturday  morning,  and  I  met  Mr.  Soames  there. 

97.865.  Do  you  know  who  suggested  to  Mr.  Morphy  that  you  might  be  able  to  give 
him  the  evidence  ? — I  have  not  the  slighest  idea. 

97.866.  After  you  went,  then  what  happened  ? — I  told  Mr.  Soames  that  in  connexion 
with 'identifying  handwriting  that  I  had  a  few  specimens  of  that  up  in  my  own  house, 
and  that  if  he  would  call  up  I  would  show  them  to  him.  Mr.  Soames  called  up,  I 
believe,  on  Sunday  morning  (I  think  it  was),  and  I  showed  him  some  specimens  of 
handwriting,  amongst  them  some  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  and  others. 

97.867.  When  was  that,  what  date? — I  believe  it  was  about  a  week  before  Whit- 

Monday  of  last  year.  . 

97.868.  Did  Mr.  Soames  at  that  time  make  any  suggestion  to  you  about  any 

compensation  for  your  trouble  ? — Oh,  no,  not  a  word. 

97  869,  How  were  you  employed  at  that  time  ? — A  public  accountant. 

97.870.  Where  ?— In  Dnblin. 

97.871.  Had  you  an  office  of  your  own,  or  were  you  employed  in  any  office  ? — Oh,  I 
have  had  a  very  good  private  practice. 

97.872.  What  is  the  nature  of  it  ?— Well,  auditing  for  different  people. 

97’873.  Casual  work  for  different  people  ? — Casual  work  for  different  people,  yes. 

97', 874.  You  have  removed  your  residence  from  Dublin  to  London  ? — Well,  I  believe 

I  have;  yes.’  •  -n  nr  ?  v  o 

97,875.  Given  up  your  house  in  Dublin  i — les. 

97*876.  Before  or  in  consequence  of  your  removal  from  Dublin,  was  any  assurance 

given  you  as  to  your  future  ?— No. 

97,877.  Have  you  been  employed  at  all  in  London  ? — No. 

97,^878.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — Nearly  12  months  now. 

Ql’.Sld.  How  much  money  have  you  and  your  wife  received  since  the  date  of  your 
first  interview  with  Mr.  Soames  up  to  this  date  ? — Oh,  I  have  kept  no  account  of  it. 

97  880.  Well,  I  suppose  you  would  be  able  to  give  us  some  approximate  amount  ? — 
No  stated  amount ;  only  different  sums  on  account  of  expenses. 

97,881.  How  much  have  they  come  to  ? — In  12  months  ? 

97*882.  Yes  ? — Well,  I  suppose  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  perhaps. 

97!883.  200L  or  300^.  on  account  ? — I  should  think  so,  yes. 

97*884.  Has  Mr.  Soames  conveyed  to  you  any  intimation,  such  as  we  have  frequently 
heard  in  different  forms  of  words  in  this  Court,  that  after  your  evidence  had  been  given 
he  would  not  treat  you  in  any  niggardly  fashion :  anything  to  that  effect  ? — Oh,  not 


97,885.  Wbat  do  you  expect  to  get?— I  do  not  expect  to  get  anything. 

97*886.  You  do  not? — Except  a  settlement  for  fees.  I  expect  to  get  my  fees 


97  887.  What  balance;  what  would  you  expect  ? — I  expect  to  get  paid  two  guineas 
a  day  for  the  whole  time  I  have  been  here,  and  hotel  expenses. 

97,888.  That  is  a  year.  That  is  7001.  more  in  addition  to  the  300^.  you  have 
received  ?— Oh,  no  ;  I  have  got  my  hotel  expenses  paid. 
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97,889.  You  expect  a  couple  of  guineas  a  day  ? — Certainly  ;  why  would  not  I. 

97'890.  Certainly  ;  I  think  the  “  Times”  can  well  afford  to  pay  it  for  a  year? — No, 
for  the  time  I  have  been  here. 

97.891.  You  have  been  here  a  year, I  thought? — No,  I  have  been  back  and  forwards, 
you  know. 

97.892.  What  would  you  call  the  time  you  have  been  here? — I  suppose  seven  or 
eight  months  ;  about  eight  months. 

97.893.  That  would  be  250  days.  500^.  in  addition  to  the  300Z.  you  have  received ; 
is  that  so  ? — Yes,  near  about. 

97.894.  You  think  when  the  “  Times  ”  have  paid  you  S301.  your  claim  would  be 
properly  discharged  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  so  ;  you  say  so. 

97.895.  Would  you  say  so  ? — You  make  it  out,  the  difference  between  300/.  and  500/. 
would  be  800/.  I  do  not. 

97.896.  No ;  excuse  me.  You  tell  me  you  have  been  here  eight  months,  about  250 
days,  at  two  guineas  a  day ;  that  would  be  500/.  Is  that  what  you  are  expecting  to 
get? — You  say  I  have  received  about  300/.  and  that  I  expect  to  get  800/. 

97.897.  Do  you  expect  to  get  500/.  more? — Indeed  I  do  not. 

97.898.  How  much  then  ? — I  do  not  know, 

97.899.  Two  guineas  a  day  for  every  day  you  have  been  here  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  know. 

97.900.  {The  President.)  Has  any  promise  been  made  to  you  of  any  remuneration 
beyond  what  you  are  legally  entitled  to  ? — Not  at  all,  my  Lord ;  nothing  of  the  sort. 

97.901.  {The  President.)  All  the  rest  is  immaterial? — I  was  in  the  O’Donnell  and 
Walter  case.  I  was  paid  my  fees  of  two  guineas  a  day,  and  I  expect  to  be  paid  the 
same  fees  now  for  the  time  I  have  been  here. 

97.902.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Did  you  give  up  your  house  in  Dublin,  and  the  good  practice 
you  enjoyed  there,  without  any  assurance  as  to  your  future  from  Mr.  Soames  ? — 
Without  any  assurance.  I  imagine  I  can  do  better  in  London. 

97.903.  Were  you  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act? — Yes. 

97.904.  What  was  the  charge  ? — Oh,  I  forget.  I  wanted  to  get  the  warrant  back 
afterwards,  to  get  it  framed. 

97.905.  You  were  about  three  weeks  in  prison? — No,  about  a  month. 

97.906.  Did  you  sign  an  undertaking  before  you  were  released  not  to  take  further 
part  in  the  business  of  the  League? — Yes,  certainly. 

97.907.  Did  you,  after  signing  that  undertaking,  request  Mrs.  Moloney  to  give  you 
fresh  employment  ? — No. 

97.908.  You  did  not  ? — -No. 

97.909.  You  say  you  did  not  ask  Mrs.  Moloney,  and  that  Mrs.  Moloney  did  not 

refuse  ? — I  had  no  occasion.  • 

97.910.  Did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Moloney  after  your  release? — No. 

97.911.  At  all?^ — I  do  not  remember  having  seen  her. 

97.912.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  go  ? — I  am  certain  I  did  not. 

97.913.  Did  Mrs.  Moloney  assist  your  wife  while  you  were  in  prison  ? — She  paid  my 
salary  while  I  was  in  prison.  She  did  not  assist  my  wife  in  the  sense  that  you  want 
to  put  it. 

97.914.  I  assure  you  I  mean  nothing  of  that  kind.  You  were  no  longer  performing 
your  duty  and  the  payment  of  your  salary  was  an  act  of  grace? — No,  it  was  not. 

97.915.  How  ? — I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  League. 

97.916.  Surely  you  were  not  discharging  any  duty  while  you  were  in  prison  ? — Yes, 
I  was. 

97.917.  What  was  it? — The  duties  that  I  engaged  to  discharge  when  I  undertook 
the  responsibility  and  at  the  risk  of  arrest. 

97.918.  You  consider  being  under  arrest  was  in  itself  a  duty? — Certainly. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

97,919.  You  have  been  asked  about  removing  to  London.  Did  anything  happen  to 
your  house  which  made  you  move  or  how  did  you  come  to  move  ?  Just  explain  to  my 
Lords,  please  ? — I  considered  that  I  could  do  a  better  business  in  London  than  I  could 
in  Dublin. 
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97.920.  Did  anything  happen  to  your  house  though  in  Dublin,  or  to  yourself  or  your 
family  ? — Nothing,  only  the  prejudice  that  might  arise  from  my  connexion  with  this 
case. 

97.921.  I  understand  you  had  been  previously  carrying  on  business  on  your  own 
account  getting  employment  where  you  could  ? — Not  getting  employment  where  I 
could  ;  but  it  was  certain  employment. 

97.922.  Getting  certain  employment.  Was  that  continued  or  withdrawn? — Well, 
some  of  it  was  withdrawn.  On  account  of  being  over  here  I  lost  it.  It  was  not 
continuous. 

97.923.  And  you  thought  you  could  do  better  over  in  London  ? — Yes. 

97.924.  You  have  been  asked  about  arrangements  for  money  being  paid  to  you  while 
in  prison.  Had  any  arrangement  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  risk  of  arrest  ? — No, 
not  at  all.  I  was  simply  paid  my  usual  fees  while  I  was  in  prison  the  same  as  when  I 
was  out. 

97.925.  Had  anything  been  said  or  any  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Moloney  or  any¬ 
body  on  behalf  of  the  Land  League  as  to  your  being  paid  in  the  event  of  arrest  ? — No, 
I  think  they  said  that  they  would  hold  me  safe  if  I  was  arrested  when  I  resigned  my 
appointment  with  the  firm  of  accountants  I  was  employed  for. 

97.926.  Then  you  had  a  fixed  employment  with  Kevans  and  Keene  ? — Yes. 

{The  President.)  He  has  said  this  before. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  I  understood  so. 

97.927.  You  said  just  now  that  these  documents  you  produced  never  were  at  the 
Land  League  office  ;  I  want  to  understand  exactly  what  you  mean.  You  left  them  at 
your  house.  Now,  such  for  instance,  as  the  letter  to  Mr.  Quinn  of  27th  September. 
Did  that  come  straight  to  your  house  (that  is  one  of  those  produced),  or  had  that  been 
removed  from  the  Land  League  ofiices  to  your  house  ? — No,  it  came  into  my  possession 
in  connexion  with  some  other  correspondence  afterwards ;  probably  as  being  attached 
to  some  letter  or  something  like  that. 

97.928.  That  having  been  at  the  Land  League  office  came  to  you  in  connexion  with 
some  later  correspondence  ? — Yes. 

97.929.  Any  documents  that  were  of  a  date  before  the  10th  October  would  not  have 
gone  direct  to  you,  or  before  the  10th  October  would  not  have  gone  direct  to  your 
house,  but  would  have  gone  to  the  Land  League  offices  ? — Had  the  Land  League 
offices  been  in  existence. 

97.930.  I  say  up  to  the  suppression  ? — Up  to  the  suppression,  yes. 

97.931.  Up  to  the  suppression  the  documents  would  go  to  the  Land  League  offices? 
— Yes ;  but  after  that  they  came  as  being  documents  attached  to  some  other  papers 
that  came. 

97.932.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  clear.  After  the  suppression  documents  of  an 
earlier  date  which  had  been  in  the  Land  League  office  may  have  come  to  you  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  other  documents  with  which  you  had  to  do  business  ? — Certainly.  They 
were  not  removed  by  me. 


Mrs.  Phillips  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

97.993.  You  are  the  wife  of  the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

97.994.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  your  husband’s  arrest  ? — Yes. 

97.995.  Where  were  you  residing  at  the  time? — North  Circular  Road. 

97.996.  Dublin? — Yes. 

97.997.  Prior  to  the  time  of  your  husband’s  arrest,  had  any  books  or  document| 
come  to  your  house  ? — There  were  a  lot  of  documents  and  books  in  our  house  all  the 
time  my  husband  was  working  for  the  Land  League.  I  did  not  notice  particularly 
how  they  came  there. 

97.998.  They  were  there  in  his  house  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest  ? — Yes. 

97;999.  You  remember  his  arrest  ?  We  were  told,  I  think,  it  was  the  12th  November  ? 
^November. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  25th. 

97.940.  {The  Attorney-General.)  The  25th  November.  What  became  of  those  docu¬ 
ments  ? — I  gave  them  all  to  Mrs.  Moloney. 

97.941.  How  did  you  come  to  give  them  to  Mrs.  Moloney? — She  came  for  them. 
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97.942.  She  came  for  them  before  your  husband’s  arrest  or  after  your  husband’s 
arrest? — After  my  husband’s  arrest.  After  my  husband’s  arrest  Mrs.  Maloney  came 
with  her  brother  and  took  two  large  sacksfull. 

97.943.  She  came  with  her  brother,  did  you  say  ? — Her  brother,  Mr.  Macready. 

97.944.  What  was  the  brother’s  name  ? — Mr.  Macready. 

97.945.  Had  Mrs.  Maloney  been  to  your  house  before  she  came  for  these  documents? 
— Yes,  she  had  been  to  the  house  and  taken  some  other  larger  books  away. 

97.946.  When  had  she  done  that?— I  could  not  say  when— soon  after  my  husband 
was  arrested. 

97.947.  At  the  time  had  you  done  anything  with  any  documents  besides  those  which 
Mrs.  Maloney  took  away? — No. 

97.948.  Do  you  remember  any  documents  on  a  wardrobe  ? — Yes,  they  were  thrown 
up  when  the  detective  came,  because  we  were  rather  nervous  about  it,  and  of  course  I 
denied  that  there  were  any  documents  belonging  to  the  Land  League. 

97.949.  Where  had  you  found  them  when  you  threw  them  up  on  the  wardrobe? 
Where  were  they — in  your  husband’s  desk,  or  where  ? — They  were  strewn  about  his 
desk. 

97.950.  And  you  gathered  them  together  and  put  them  up  ? — Yes. 

97.951.  And  denied  the  existence  of  any  Land  League  documents.  The  detective 
did  not  search  your  honse  at  that  time  at  all  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

97.952.  The  detective  took  no  documents  away  ? — No. 

97.953.  Did  Mrs.  Maloney  and  her  brother  come  with  Mrs.  Maloney  when  she  took 
in  the  first  instance  ? — No,  a  lady — one  of  the  Land  League  ladies. 

97.954.  Do  vou  know  her  name  ? — I  forget  her  name.  I  think  Miss  Stritch  was  her 

name. 

97.955.  Were  they  driving  or  walking  ? — They  were  walking. 

97.956.  How  did  they  take  them  away  ? — It  was  at  night  they  came.  They  took  the 
books  by  night.  In  the  day  they  came— one  Sunday  morning;  they  came  in  a 
carriage. 

97.957.  They  came  at  night  and  took  away  the  books  ?  —  In  the  evening. 

97.958.  Miss  Stritch  and  Mrs.  Maloney  ?— Yes,  Miss  Stritch  and  Mrs.  Maloney. 

97.959.  Then  on  the  Sunday  morning  they  came  driving  ? — Mrs.  Maloney  and  her 
brother  came  driving  and  took  them  away  in  two  sacks. 

97.960.  What  were  they  driving  in  ? — A  brougham  belonging  to  Mrs.  Maloney’s 

mother. 

97.961.  Then  that  cleared  out  the  books  and  documents  you  had,  except  those 
which  were  afterwards  found  on  the  top  of  the  wardrobe  ? — On  the  wardrobe,  yes. 

97.962.  Then  I  suppose  nothing  else  happened  until  after  your  husband  came  up? 
— Nothing. 

97.963.  Did  you  ever  see  the  documents  again  ? — Never. 

97.964.  Did  anything  pass  between  you  and  Mrs.  Maloney  when  she  took  them 
away  ? — Yes,  I  helped  her  put  them  in  the  sacks. 

97.965.  You  helped  to  pack  them  up  ? — Yes. 

97.966.  What  sort  of  documents  were  they? — I  did  not  notice  the  documents,  but 
I  noticed  there  was  a  very  large  parcel  of  No-Rent  Manifestos. 

97.967.  Anything  else? — I  did  not  notice  anything  else. 

97.968.  Do  you  remember  any  counterfoil  cheque  books — counterfoils  of  cheques  — 
blocks  of  cheques  you  call  them,  I  believe  ?— Yes  ;  a  cheque  book  I  gave  to  Mr.  Maloney 
the  day  my  husband  was  arrested,  and  another  small  book,  a  petty  cash  book  I  think 
it  was. 

97.969.  The  stumps  of  cheques,  or  the  cheque  book  and  the  petty  cash  book  you 
gave  to  Mr.  Maloney  the  day  your  husband  was  arrested  ? — Yes. 

4  y  Mr.  Hardcastle  recalled ;  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

97.970.  Since  you  were  examined — since  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  case  by  Sir 
\  Charles  Russell — I  think  you  have  had  those  books  D  1,  D  2,  D  3,  and  D  4  submitted 

to  you  ? — I  have. 

97.971.  One  question  before  I  go  to  dates.  D  3,  the  book  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
is,  I  believe,  a  cash  book? — Yes,  it  is  so. 
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97.972.  Except  that,  is  there  any  cash  book  among  these  books?— No. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  May  I  ask  whether  your  Lordships  consider  this  is  evidence  in 

rebuttal  in  respect  to  the  charges  and  allegations  ? 

{The  President.)  It  is  not  in  rebuttal,  but  the  whole  question  of  the  accounts  is  open, 
it  stood  over,  and  this  is  only  a  continuation  of  what  we  were  not  able  to  go  into  at 

that  time.  .  i  j  Tk  i  i 

97.973.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Just  tell  us  what  period  is  covered  by  D  i  { — l 

commences  on  the  23rd  December  1879. 

97.974.  And  goes  up  to  ? — It  consists  of  several  parts,  I  ought  to  say. 

97*975.  I  am  going  to  that  presently,  I  want  to  get  the  extreme  period  first  ? — The 
very ’earliest  date  is  the  part  called  the  “  expenses  account.” 

97.976.  Just  answer  the  question  first ;  the  earliest  date  is  the  23rd  December  1879, 

what  is  the  latest  date.  I  think  it  is  the  16th  October  1880.  ,  ^  i 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  is  one  on  the  23rd  March  1881  we  have  had  already. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Not  in  this  book  D  1. 

{The  President.)  I  thought  you  began  with  D  3.  _  -  ,  ,  .  , 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  put  the  question  first  with  regard  jto  the  character  of  the 

book. 

{The  President.)  You  have  gone  on  to  D  1.  I  had  missed  that. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  was  my  fault;  I  was  merely  getting  the  answer  first,  that 
D  3  was  the  cash  book. 

{The  President.)  I  did  not  notice  the  transition. 

{The  Witness.)  The  latest  date  in  this  book  is  the  portion  that  relates  to  the  relief 
— that  is  March  1881. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  what  I  said. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  is  right. 

97.977.  Then  there  are  entries  in  this  book  from  the  23rd  December  1879  to  March 
’  i88l’?— To  the  23rd  March  1881. 

97.978.  I  have  to  ask  you  some  details  about  it  presently.  Now  take  D  2 ;  we  know 
that  that  is  the  book  kept  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr  Moloney  from  the  cheques ;  what 
period  does  that  cover?— From  the  8th  October  1881  to  the  1st  September  1882. 

97.979.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  D  2  ? — D  2,  yes. 

97.980.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Now  D  3,  the  cash  book  ? — D  3  covers  a  portion  of 
the  same  period  as  D  2,  namely,  from  the  10th  October  to  the  12th  November  1881. 

97.981. ”  Therefore  the  cash  book  is  confined  to  the  period  from  the  10th  October 
1881  to  the  12th  November  1881? — Yes. 

97.982.  D  I,  what  period  does  that  cover? — It  commences  on  the  4th  February 
188l!  and  goes  up  to  the  30th  July  on  one  side,  not  quite  so  far  on  the  receipt  side  ; 
the  30th  July  1881. 

97.983.  Have  you  examined  the  books  with  the  banking  accounts,  to  see  how  much 
money  is  accounted  or  unaccounted  for  in  the  books  that  are  produced  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

97.984.  Will  you  just  tell  me  first  the  total  amount — what  are  the  moneys 
unaccounted  for? — In  the  organisation  account  of  the  Land  League,  the  principal 
account  ? 

97.985.  Yes? — In  the  principal  account  there  is  16,447/.  unaccounted  for,  after  I 
have  exhausted  all  means  that  I  have  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  entries  which 
appear  in  the  intervals  between  these  books. 

97.986.  That  is  to  say,  accounting  for  everything  that  you  can  possibly  find,  or  trace, 
or  account  for,  as,  for  instance,  investments  or  transfer,  or  anything  ofj^that  kind,  there 
16,447/.  9s.  Qd.  unaccounted  for? — Yes. 

97.987.  Unaccounted  for  ? — Unaccounted  for. 

97.988.  Is  there  also  a  sum  in  the  relief  account  unaccounted  for  ? — Yes,  there  is  the 
relief  account  as  appearing  in  this  book  which  shows  before  the  date  at  which  its 
balance  was  transferred  into  the  No  1.  account,  and  there  is  a  sum  of  1,787/.  11s.  9(i 
unaccounted  for.  I  cannot  give  that  with  quite  the  same  accuracy,  because  I  am  slightly 
in  doubt  as  to  some  outstanding  cheques  which  might  have  increased  it  rather. 

97.989.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  unaccounted  for? — The 

total  payments  are  75,071/.  7s.  9c/.  I  am  enable  to  explain  1,435/.  3s.  7c/.,  so  that 
75,636/.  4s.  2c/.  unexplained.  —  — 
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97.990.  Being  a  total  amount  of  money  unaccounted  for  of  how  much? — 
93,87  IL  56.  6d. 

97.991.  You  have  not  included  in  that  any  of  the  items  of  what  has  been  called 
the  “link”  account? — No,  I  have  not;  those  are  during  the  period  during  which 
the  organisation  accounts  of  the  League  were  open  up  to  the  end  of  August  1882. 

97.992.  Now  this  D  1  ;  just  tell  us  what  you  find  in  D  1  ;  in  the  first  place  do  you 
find  a  relief  account? — Yes,  the  book  commences  with  the  relief  account. 

97.993.  Will  you  just  tell  us  do  you  find  whether  or  not  the  Relief  account  has  any 
ticks  against  it.  We  have  heard  the  explanation  this  morning  ;  is  there  anything 
indicating  that  those  items  have  been  gone  through  by  anybody  ? — Yes,  the  items  in 
the  relief  account  have  these  initials  in  red  ink. 

97.994.  0.  B.  ? — 0.  B. ;  there  are  also  some  pencil  ticks  in  the  book. 

97.995.  Just  state  the  pages,  that  we  may  have  it  on  the  note  that  cover  the  relief 
account  ? — The  relief  account  occupies  from  page  1  to  page  79  inclusive,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  to  page  120,  and  continued  down  to  page  139  inclusive. 

97.996.  What  other  accounts  do  you  find  in  the  book  D  1  ? — I  find  the  particulars 
corresponding  with  the  bank  account,  known  as  No.  1  account,  the  organisation  account 
of  the  League  which  commences  on  page  100. 

97.997.  {The  President.)  I  want  a  description  of  that;  I  do  not  understand  your 
description? — 'J’his  book  contains  particulars  corresponding  with  the  bank  accounts 
which  I  have  already  examined  at  the  Hibernian  Bank,  and  in  the  portion  which  I 
first  described,  commencing  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  are  particulars  relating  to 
the  relief  account. 

97.998.  I  have  passed  the  relief  account ;  then  do  you  mean  that  this  is  what  Sir 
Henry  James  described  as  an  “  echo  ”  of  the  bank  book  ? — It  is,  my  Lord,  precisely, 
only  it  contains  the  names  of  the  payees  of  the  cheques,  and  in  most  cases  in  the  book 
the  number  of  the  cheque  as  well. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  As  regards  this  account,  the  “  echo  ”  as  we  call  it,  from 
when  to  when  ? 

97.999.  {The  Attorney-General.)  When  does  it  commence? — It  commences  on  the 
10th  November.  I  was  wrong  in  saying  the  23rd  December,  that  was  the  first  pay¬ 
ment,  the  first  lodgment  on  the  10th  November  1879,  and  the  last  date  on  the  payment 
side  is  the  16th  October  1880. 

98,000.  Then  so  far  as  the  expenses  are  concerned,  it  covers  a  period  of  about  10 
months  ? — Yes. 

98,001.  You  had  better  tell  me  now  or  later  on  the  total  amount  dealt  with  in  that 
period  ? — The  total  amount  dealt  with  in  that  No.  1  account  in  Book  1  is,  receipts - 

98,002.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  that  the  relief  account? — No,  the  organisation 
acQp.unt,  ' 


98,003.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  confining  myself  entirely  to  one  account;  the  ^ 
echo  account? — Receipts  12  713^.  I9s.  Ad  ;  payments  I1,958L  6s.  Bd. 

98,004.  Do  those  receipts  agree  with,  the  receipts  in  the  bank  accounts  ?— They  do.  " 

98,005.  You  have  analysed  or  endeavoured  tb  obtain  some  mToralSflbn  fPO'm  those 
accounts ;  it  is  better  I  should  get  a  complete  statement  before  I  go  to  that.  When  do 
you  next  find  any  entry  of  anything  of  the  same  character  as  this  expense  account ; 
are  there  any  more  in  that  book  ? — There  is  an  expense  account  commencing  on 
page  80,  which  difiers  in  its  character  altogether  from  those  which  I  have  been 
describing. 

98,006.  What  date  do  you  give  first  ? — That  commences  on  the  21st  October  1879, 
and  it  goes  down  to  the  29th  December. 

98,007.  {The  President.)  Of  what  year? — 1880,  my  Lord,  when  it  is  stated  to  be 
carried  forward,  but  it  is  not  carried  forward  in  this  book. 

98,008.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  want  just  to  get  first  from  you  that  those  two 
accounts.  No.  1  account,  and  the  expenses  account,  overlap  the  same  period  ? — They 
do. 


98,009.  Cover  the  same  period  ? — Yes. 

98,010.  Not  exactly  ? — Not  exactly,  but  they  are  going  during  the  same  time. 
98,011.  What  is  the  total  amount  dealt  with  in  the  expenses  account  ? — 2,648?.  9s.  3c? , 
but  a  portion  of  that  is  represented  by  cheques  drawn  on  the  banking  account  of  the 
No.  1  account. 
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98,012.  The  echo  account  ? — The  echo  account,  if  I  may  call  it  so  ;  of  which  cheques 
fuller  details  are  given  in  the  expenses  part  of  the  book  than  appear  in  the  echo 
account. 

98,013.  It  amounts  to  this,  I  want  to  get  it  clearly,  if  I  can,  that  out  of  the  11,958/., 

I  think  that  is  the  figure  you  gave  ? — Yes. 

98,014.  What  figure  appears  on  the  expenses  account  ?— =1^709 h  15.9.  7^. 

98,015.  Does  that  finish  the  amount  in  book  No.  1,  before  I  ask  you  some  questions 
about  them  ? — Yes. 

98,016.  Will  you  just  tell  me,  in  the  No.  1  account  made  up  in  the  order  of  the 
cheques  in  the  bank  book  as  they  appear  in  the  pass  book  ? — Yes,  the  No.  1 
account  is. 

98,017.  Is  ‘the  expenses  account  also  made  up  in  the  same  way  or  not  ? — The 
expenses  account  is  not  confined  to  cheques  drawn  on  the  bank. 

98,018.  Then  the  expenses  account  must  have  been  made  up  from  some  other 
materials  ? — Oh,  clearly. 

98,019.  Besides  the  mere  bank  hook  ? — Clearly,  for  the  large  proportions  of  the 
items  do  not  coiTespond  with  the  cheques  drawn  on  the  bank. 

98,020.  So  there  must  have  been  some  materials  from  which  the  expenses  account 
was  made  up,  both  from  the  order  in  which  the  items  appear,  and  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  items  themselves? — That  is  so. 

98,021.  Is  it  possible  to  judge  of  the  order,  whether  they  are  made  up  from  the 
cheques,  or  whether  there  was  anything  besides  the  counterfoils  of  the  cheques  which 
was  required,  confining  yourself  at  present  to  the  items  of  the  expenses  account  ? — In 
the  expenses  account  the  items  for  which  they  are  corresponding  cheques  appear  in 
the  expenses  account  in  batches,  so  that  it  would  appear  as  if  they  were  written  up 
from  the  cash  outlay,  and  every  now  and  then  there  are  items  of  expenditure  for  which 
cheques  were  drawn,  entered  up  in  the  book. 

98,022.  Then  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  that,  that  there  must  have  been  some 
cash  book  from  which  some  of  the  entries  in  the  expenses  account  must  have  been 
made  up  ? — There  must  have  been  some  record. 

98,023.  Some  record  from  which  the  details  of  some  of  the  items  must  have  been 
made  up  ? — Presumably,  yes. 

98,024.  I  think  it  will  be  convenient,  before  I  attempt  any  analysis,  if  you  will  now 
just  tell  me  what  is  shown  during  the  next  period  for  which  there  is  any  book  at  all, 
by  which  I  mean  from  the  4th  of  February  1881  to  the  30th  of  July  1881,  D  4  ? — 
Yes  ;  this  is  D  4. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  your  Lordship’s  mind,  but  it 
may  be  convenient  to  have  it  upon  the  note.  D  2  and  D  3,  relate  exclusively  to 
after  the  suppression.  D 1  and  D  4  relate  to  certain  broken  portions  before  the 
suppression. 

98,025.  What  periods  are  covered  by  D  4,  and  what  are  the  particulars  of  the 
accounts  you  find  in  D  4  ? — The  receipts  in  the  book  D  4  are  19,670/.  17s.  bd.,  andJihe 
paymeatSj  which  extend  over  rather  a  longer  period  than  the  receipts  in  this  book, 
24,333/.  2s.  lOd. 

98,026.  Is  there  more  than  one  account  in  D  4  ? — Yes  ;  D  4  contains  both  No.  1 
account  and  the  relief  account. 

98,027.  We  may  dismiss  the  relief  account  for  the  moment.  Is  the  relief  account 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  book  ? — No,  it  is  not  brought  forward.  It  com¬ 
mences  at  the  4th  of  February  without  the  balance  having  been  agreed  with  the  closing 
point  of  the  previous  book. 

98,028.  Is  it  audited  or  ticked  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  book,  or  not  ? — No, 
it  is  not. 

98,029.  In  the  relief  account  the  auditing  seems  to  have  stopped  at  the  earlier  book  ? 
— Stopped  at  the  earlier  book,  and  did  not  go  quite  to  the  close  of  the  earlier  book. 

98,030.  In  D  4  what  do  you  find  besides  the  relief  account.  What  is  the  other 
account  ? — There  is  a  safety  account,  so  called,  dealing  with  the  sum  of  1,000/.  which 
corresponds  with  the  bank  account  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Kenny,  at  the  Sackville  Street 
branch  of  the  Hibernian  Bank,  known  as  No.  2  account. 

98,031.  And  the  other  account — you  call  it  expenses  account,  or  has  it  any  other 
name? — There  are  only  these  three  accounts — No.  1,  or  organisation  account,  relief 
account,  and  safety  account. 
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98,032.  From  what  materials  is  the  No.  1  account  apparently  made  up,  the  organi¬ 
sation  account? — For  the  first  16  pages  in  the  book  the  items  follow  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  bank  ledger. 

98,033.  Down  to  what  date  would  that  be  ? — That  was  to  the  20th  of  June,  when  the 
book  was  first  balanced. 

'  98,034.  20th  June  1881? — 1881.  At  that  date  the  book  was  balanced;  the  out¬ 

standing  cheques  are  entered,  and  the  fresh  items  written  in  are  in  the  order  in  which 
the  cheques  were  drawn,  following  the  order  in  the  counterfoils. 

98,035.  Have  you  any  material  to  trace  whether  in  that  account  there  are  any 
entries  that  must  have  come  from  other  sources  of  information  than  the  bank  books 
and  the  cheques.  I  am  speaking  now  of  D  4  ? — There  are  particulars  which  presumably 
would  be  contained  on  the  counterfoils  of  the  cheques. 

98,036.  Or  might  be  continued  ? — Might  be ;  those  are  particulars  that  would  be 
unusual  on  the  face  of  the  cheque,  but  beyond  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
source  of  information. 

98,037.  You  do  not  find  that  batch  of  cheques  occurring  in  that  account  with  some 
otter  items  that  may  come  from  another  source? — I  have  nothing  whatever  in  D.  4 
corresponding  with  the  expenses  account  of  D.  1,  as  to  the  payments. 

98,038.  At  the  period  from  the  4th  of  February  1881  to  July  31,  1881  ? — Yes,  as  to 
payments  that  is.  The  receipts  stop  short  at  the  19th  of  July,  the  last  date  at  which 
this  book  was  balanced. 

98,039.  I  must  ask  you  to  take  very  shortly  D  3  first,  which  is  the  cash  book.  I 
can  dismiss  this  with  one  question,  that  is  I  understand  manifestly  made  up  from 

memoranda  or  some  notes  of  payments,  in  the  ordinary  way  a  cash  book  is  made  up  ? _ 

The  ordinary  way  is  to  take  either  the  cheques  themselves  or  tie  cheque  counterfoils, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  serial  number  of  the  cheques  against  the  item.  There  is 
also  a  posting  folio  column  posted  into  a  ledger. 

98,040.  Posted  into  the  ledger  ? — Posted  into  the  ledger. 

98,041.  Now  this  D  2,.  that  is  to  say  the  book  which  runs  right  up  to  the  31st 
'  August  1882,  first  with  regard  to  the  order  of  the  cheques  in  that,  does  that  follow  in 
order  ? — Yes,  it  commences  with  a  bank  balance  .on  October  8th,  which  corresponds 
with  the  bank  ledger ;  then  are  entered  all  the  cheques  outstanding  at  that  date,  when 
f  the  book  is  opened  ;  and  after  that  it  follows  the  order  of  the  counterfoils  of  the 
>■  cheques. 

98,042.  Does  that  order  of  the  counterfoils  of  the  cheques  run  right  through  to  the 
^  end? — Yes. 

\  98,043.  Then  I  take  it  that  must  have  been  made  up  from  the  counterfoils  cheques 

and  not  from  the  pass  book,  because  the  order  is  difierent  ? — From  the  counterfoil 
I  cheques,  yes. 

In  98,044-5.  Not  from  the  pass  book? — Not  from  the  pass  book  because  when  they 
|i  balance  the  books  they  make  allowances  for  the  outstanding  cheques  which  could  only 
|l  be  ascertained  from  the  counterfoils. 

98,046.  I  particularly  wish  you  to  turn  to  the  last  page  and  backwards  to  the  last 
three  pages,  31st  of  August  1882  ;  must  those  counterfoil  cheques  have  been  in  existence 
from  which  those  entries  must  have  been  made  as  late  as  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  1882.  Do  you  follow  me  ? — Yes,  they  were  recently  used,  clearly. 

98,047.  And  there  must  have  been  the  counterfoil  cheques  in  existence,  the  account 
is  made  up  right  ? — Clearly  the  counterfoils  from  which  that  is  written  up  must  have 
been  in  existence. 

98,048  It  is  made  right  up  to  that  very  date  in  different  order  to  that  which  is  in 
the  pass  book  ? — Yes. 

j  98,049.  Are  you  able  from  anything  in  that  document  to  say  whether  there  was  any 
/information  from  any  cash  book,  or  anything  besides  the  counterfoil  cheques.  Of 
I  course  it  is  possible,  1  know,  to  tell  from  the  character  of  the  entries  ? — No,  there  is 
nothing,  no  reference,  this  book  is  quite  self-contained. 

98,050.  What  I  meant  to  ask  you  was,  from  the  character  of  the  entries,  the  length 
of  the  entries,  or  the  words,  does  it  occur  to  your  mind,  as  an  accountant,  that  there 
would  be  more  than  the  counterfoils,  or  might  it  all  be  on  the  counterfoils  ? — It  might 
all  be  on  the  counterfoils. 
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98,051.  [The  Attorney- General.)  You  have  made  a  series  of  analyses  in  a  tabular 
form  of  certain  payments,  which  I  will  ask  to  call  your  attention  to.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  convenient  for  your  Lordship  to  break  off  now. 

{The  President.)  Except  that,  of  course,  I  expected  you  would  come  to  something  in 
a  tabular  form  ;  if  you  have  them  there  would  it  not  be  wise  to  hand  them  in  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Certainly,  my  Lord;  but  I  am  afraid  they  have  not  been 
copied. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  should  ask  your  Lordship  whether  the  Attorney- General  means  to 
suggest  that  any  of  the  money  of  the  Land  League,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  not  devoted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  subscribed  ;  or  simply  that  the  accounts  are  defective, 
and  they  do  not  show  the  appropriation. 

{The  President.)  Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  the  Attorney-General  to  answer  that. 

{The  Attorney-General.}  1  am  afraid  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  I  will  answer  it  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it  for  your  guidance.  I 
should  imagine,  and  I  have  been  following  it  with  this  idea  in  my  mind,  that  the  object 
of  it  is  to  show  a  very  large  sum  the  disposal  of  which  has  not  been  accounted  for. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  in  the  banker’s  account  it  is  clear  that 
the  money  received  was  appropriated,  and  the  evidence  before  the  Court  is  that  the 
accounts  showing  the  detailed  appropriations  are  defective — that  they  do  not  cover  the 
whole  period. 

{The  President.)  I  was  only  endeavouring  to  assist  you.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
I  conceive  that  this  is  material  to  show  that  there  is  a  large  amount  unaccounted  for, 
but  of  course  that  will  be  argued  upon. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  to  Mr.  Sexton,  I  wish  to  give 
him  every  assistance  I  can  fairly,  that  of  course  I  am  going  to  point  out  the  particular 
point  your  Lordship  has  referred  to — an  utter  absence  of  accounting  for  large  sums  of 
money.  It  must  not  also  be  understood  that  I  make  an  admission  that  simply  because 
money  has  gone  into  a  particular  account  it  was  dealt  with  in  a  particular  way. 

{The  President.)  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  made  the  remark.  ^ 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  understand  from  Mr.  Hardcastle  that  the  Ladies  Land  League 
expended  75,OOOZ. ;  I  suppose  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  ladies  embezzled  the 
money  ? 

{The  President.)  No,  I  do  not  understand  any  such  suggestion  to  be  made. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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Mr.  Hardcastle  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

98,052.  Have  you  taken  out  of  the  books  the  total  amount  paid  for  legal  expenses 
as  disclosed  ? — Yes. 

98.053.  Will  you  give  my  Lords  the  gross  amount  ?— The  gross  amount  shown  in, 

the  three  books  D  1,  D  4,  and  D  2  is  9,390^  3g.  ...  .  u  £ 

98,054.  That  is  independent  of  a~[arge  sum  paid  to  individuals.  A  number  of 
names  appear,  in  which  cases  you  are  not  able  to  trace  the  purpose  for  which  the 
amounts  were  paid  ? — That  is  so. 

98,055.  That  is  merely  where  you  are  able  to  trace  it  ? — Merely  where  I  am  able  to 
know  where  it  was  legal  expenses. 

98,056.  Have  you  also  taken  out  a  list  of  sums  paid  to  Mrs.  Moloney  ?  Yes.  That 
is  in  book  D  2,  the  last  of  the  series. 

98,057.  What  is  the  amount  ? — The  amount  is  3, 166Z, .  lAa,  Bd. 

98,058.  You  have  the  list  of  Mrs.  Moloney’s  payments?  Yes,  this  is  the  list 
{'produced),  3,166L  14s.  8d. 

98,059.  You  have  also,  I  think,  the  list  that  was  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry  James, 
which  I  wish  to  identify,  for  moneys  paid  to  W.  F.  Moloney  ?— Yes,  there  is  one 
483Z.  8s.  5d.  in  the  last  book. 

98,060.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  expended  in  the  interval  between  the  books  D  1  and  D  4  as  shown  by  the  bank 
books  ;  is  it  20,196Z.  16s.  Id.  ? — Yes,  20,196Z.  16s.  Id. 

98,061.  And  between  D  4,  and  D  2,  11,389L  5s..Xd.  ? — That  is  right. 

98,062.  I  think  you  have  also  made  an  estimate  of  items  taken  out,  of  which  there 
is  no  explanation  of  any  kind  or  sort,  from  the  books,  is  that ,19s,  2d.?  These 
are  the  items  for  which  we  have  names,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  names  afford 
no  kind  of  information  as  to  what  the  payment  was. 

98,063.  Names  of  persons  or  places,  but  no  information  of  any  kind  ? — The  names  of 
persons  sometimes  coupled  with  places. 

98,064.  I  have  one  other  question  I  forgot  to  put  yesterday.  You  mentioned  the 
expenses  account  of  which  there  was  2,668?.  10s.  Sd.  between  the  21st  October  1879 
and  the  29th  September  1880.  Is  that  the  right  figure  ?  I  think  I  quoted  accurately. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  you  did  not  slightly  correct  the  figure  yesterday  ? — The  expenses 
account. 

98,065.  Yes,  I  can  quote  the  figure  in  a  moment  from  the  evidence. 

{The  President.)  2,648Z.  9s.  8d. 

{The  At tornei/- General.)  That  is  it. 

98,066.  Of  which  you  traced  through  the  bank,  how  much? — 1,408?.  5s.  2d. 

98,067.  Which  during  that  nine  months  would  show  something  like  1,200?.  cash, 
which  never  went  through  the  bank  at  all  ? — That  is  to  say  it  shows  an  expenditure 
of  1,200?.  for  which  we  cannot  trace  any  cheques  drawn. 

98,068.  That  is  to  say,  there  must  have  been  some  other  source  from  which  the 
money  was  obtained  besides  the  bank  account  ? — Presumably. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Biggar,  I  see  you  are  here ;  do  you  wish  to  put  any  questions  to 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  Not  at  all. 
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(The  President.)  Or  any  one  else  ? — I  see  no  one  else. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  there  is  one  matter  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
explained  to  your  Lordships  in  soihe  way,  and  I  would  suggest  to  you  how  I  propose 
to  do  it.  Your  Lordships  directed  a  large  number  of  documents  which  were  said  to 
be  in  existence  to  be  examined.  These  were  examined,  and  Mr.  Cunyinghame  has 
seen  them.  They  were  examined  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Askewith,  and  Mr.  Gwynne 
James  on  behalf  of  “  The  Times,”  and  I  think  there  were  some  persons  present.  I 
think  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  other  behalf.  I  should  ask  your  Loreships  kindly  your¬ 
selves  to  look  at  one  of  these  books,  or  documents — they  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Court — to  see  the  class  of  document. 

{The  Secretary.)  They  are  notin  the  possession  of  the  Court.  The  agreement  made 
was  that  they  were  to  be  brought  one  by  one,  and  those  which  were  not  wanted  were 
to  be  taken  back  again. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  should  propose  to  read  a  statement  which  is  supplied  to 
me  by  Mr.  Graham  and  my  junior,  Mr.  Askwith,  as  the  result  of  their  examination,  or 
perhaps  your  Lordship  would  think  it  right  that  Mr.  Graham,  or  Mr.  James,  or  Mr. 
Askwith  should  make  the  statement  as  the  result  of  their  examination ;  but  I  thought 
we  ought  to  communicate  with  the  Court,  so  that  your  Lordships  may  take  any  means 
of  a8certainin,g  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  this.  We  should  propose  to  state  to 
lyour  Lordships  what  is  the  result  of  the  examination.  It  occurs  to  us  that  your 
Lordships  ought  to  know  exactly  what  is  the  condition  of  the  documents  that  have 
been  produced  and  shown  to  the  Court. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Askwith  is  here,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  make  the  statement. 

{The  President.)  I  think  Mr.  Askwith  may  make  the  statement,  as  he  was  counsel. 
It  is  the  usual  form ;  we  take  the  statement  of  counsel. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  exactly  what  occurred  to  us.  I  think,  my  Lords,  in 
order  to  supplement  the  statement  I  might  say  this :  knowing  that  your  Lordships 
might  probably  require  this  information,  we  gave  notice  that  the  boxes  should  be 
here,  or  one  of  them.  I  think  two  years  were  mentioned,  in  order,  if  necessary,  that 
your  Lordships  might  see  how  far  it  would  be  necessary  to  check  the  summary  made 
by  Mr.  Askwith  and  Mr.  Graham. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  I  inspected  the  letters  with  Mr.  Graham  part  of  the  time,  and 
Mr.  Gwynne  James  for  the  other  part  of  the  time  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  part 
of  the  time  with  Mr.  O’Connor.  The  procedure  was  for  Mr.  Campbell  to  hand  the 
letters  to  Mr.  O’Connor,  who  examined  them,  and  then  passed  them  on  to  me, 
taking  some  of  the  letters  which  he  said  were  private  for  further  consideration.  We 
examined  between  3,000  and  4,000  letters.  Mr.  Campbell  allowed  me  personally 
to  inspect  the  letters  wbrnh  he  sVt  ~side  as  private  letters  sufficiently  to  satisfy  myself 
that  they  had  no  reference  to  the  League,  and  a  few  were  similarly  inspected  by 
Mr.  Cunynghame.  The  result  was  that  all  the  letters  contained  in  five  large  tin 
boxes  were  seen  by  Counsel.  The  letters  relating  to  the  League  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  majority  of  them  ha7e  been  set  aside  and  copied,  and  copies  have  been 
furnished  to  your  Lordships,  so  that  you  could  see  the  character  of  the  correspondence. 
Out  of  1,088  letters  in  1884,  to  take  one  instance,  42  were  set  aside  as  having  a  remote 
connexion  with  the  League,  four  letters  and  three  telegrams  from  Mr.  Deasy  formed 
the  only  correspondence  with  Members  of  Parliament  out  of  this  number. 
There  are  no  letters  from  Members  of  Parliament  in  the  whole  series  except 
about  one  dozen  on  immaterial  matters,  but  telegrams,  begging  letters,  requests 
for  autographs  and  photographs,  orders  for  the  House,  birthday  congratu¬ 
lations,  and  trivial  bills  have  been  preserved.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Graham 
that  the  early  year  1881,  which  I  did  not  myself  examine,  was  not  divided 
as  the  letters  of  later  years  have  been,  but  in  1882  all  the  letters  were  carefully 
arranged  by  months ;  the  letters  of  1883  were  divided  some  by  months,  and  some  by 
lettered  bundles  according  to  the  letter  with  which  the  name  of  the  correspondent 
commences  ;  thus  letters  from  V.  B.  Dillon  are  in  packet  D.  The  lettering  system  is 
followed  in  subsequent  years,  and  each  letter  or  communication  put  into  half  a  sheet 
of  rough  paper  on  which  there  is  an  endorsement  of  date,  name,  as  well  as  place  from 
which  the  correspondent  writes,  carefully  placed.  Frequently  the  answer  or  direction 
how  the  answer  is  to  be  given  has  been  written  in  shorthand  by  Mr.  Campbell  on  the 
rough  enclosing  paper,  or  the  letter  itself ;  Mr.  Campbell  translated  the  shorthand 
notes  whenever  requested  to  do  so.  In  a  few  cases  references  are  made  to  enclosures 
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whicli  are  not  forthcoming.  On  several  occasions  before  opening  the  packet  I  informed 
Mr.  Campbell  that  I  proposed  to  take  notes  of  the  character  of  the  correspondence 
therein.  Such  packets  were  selected  entirely  at  haphazard.  1  have  here  a  packet  for 
1884  which  shows  the  whole  of  the  letters  which  were  contained  in  that  packet.  They 
are  under  the  letter  D.  There  are  in  all  in  this  packet  89  letters,  22  from  England, 
two  from  Scotland,  65  from  Ireland,  of  which  nine  letters  were  from  one  Charles 
Dawson  relating  to  various  private  matters  more  or  less,  nine  from  Mr.  V.  B.  Dillon 
on  the  Migration  Society,  and  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  and  Settlement  Company,  one 
about  candidates  for  Parliament,  two  on  Bills  before  Parliament,  one  cutting  from  a 
paper  on  some  matter  in  Dublin,  and  another  cutting  from  a  paper  on  the  Mammtrasna 
case,  two  requests  for  orders  for  House,  four  requests  to  consider  grievances,  three 
letters  from  Mr.  Deasy,  three  telegrams  from  Mr.  Deasy,  one  receipt  for  cheque,  18 
begging  letters,  four  letters  from  priests,  four  requests  for  seats,  one  demand  for  funds 
paid  in  sustenance  of  suspects,  one  request  for  photograph.  We  inspected  the  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the  end  of  1885,  and  finding  nothing  material  to  the  League  or  to  the 
case  ceased  with  the  end  of  that  year. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  was  unfortunately  not  here  when  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  examined 
this  morning.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  some  questions.  Will  the  Attorney- General 
give  us  now  the  documents  he  promised  to  furnish  us  with  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  they  have  been  handed,  in  this  morning.  I  think  I 
can  state  to  Mr.  Sexton  the  evidence  Mr.  Hardcastle  gave  this  morning.  That  the 
amount  for  legal  expenses  was  9,000L  odd  ;  I  did  not  take  the  actual  figures  down 
myself. 

The  shorthand  writer  read  the  evidence. 


Mr.  Hardcastle  recalled. 

98,069.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Mr.  Hardcastle,  your  evidence  is  highly  technical,  of  course  ;  it  I 
consists,  I  mean,  of  figures,  but  I  wish  to  obtain  from  you,  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  I 
a  few  words,  what  I  take  to  be  the  point  of  your  evidence.  Krjt,  with  regard  to  the  ft 
National  League,  I  understand  that  you  have  been  able  to  examine  the  accounts  kept 
byjthtJ^League  for  the  whole  of  the  period  directed  by  the  Court  ? — Yes.  n 

98,070.  The  accounts  kept  by  the  League  itself  ? — The  accounts  kept  by  the  League 
itself.  ll 

98,071.  Did  you  ask  for  all  the  accounts  which  you  thought  necessary  for  your 
purposes? — No,  I  made  no  personal  request  for  the  accounts;  I  inspected  the  books  ^ 

which  were  at  Mr.  Lewis’  office.  I 

98,072.  Did  you  have  at  your  hand  all  that  you  thought  necessary  for  your  purpose  ?  | 

— I  had  a  cash  book,  a  minute  book -  ' 

98,073.  Two  cash  books,  I  think  ? — Two  cash  book?,  yes,  but  one  following  the  j 

other  ;  a  minute  book.  ^ 

98,074.  {The  Attorney -General.)  This  is  the  National  League  ? — The  National  League ;  ; 

there  was  the  cash  book,  the  minute  book,  and  ledger,  into  which  the  cash  book  was  ■ 

posted,  but  no  vouchers  or  cheques.  r 

98,075.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  But,  as  a  matter  of  book-keeping,  the  materials  in  your  hand 

were  sufficient,  I  understand,  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Court  ? — As  ? 

a  matter  of  book-keeping,  the  material  I  had  in  the  cash  book  was  sufficient  to  afford 
an  ordinary  primd  jacie  explanation  of  the  entries  in  the  ledger. 

98,076.  In  other  words,  the  materials  were  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  ascertain 
whether  the  moneys  were,  in  your  sense  of  the  term,  “  accounted  for”  ? — Oh,  yes. 

98,077.  Did  you  find  these  records  of  the  National  League  placed  in  your  hand 
covering  the  whole  period  contemplated  by  the  Court ;  did  you  find  these  records  to  be 
regular,  accurate,  and  full  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  might  say  so. 

98,078.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  National  League? — To  the  National  League, 
precisely. 

98,079.  Which  was  never  interrupted  in  its  business  by  suppression? — Quite  so. 

98,080.  Did  you  have  practically  the  same  materials  placed  in  your  hands  which 
you  would  have  had  if  you  had  been  engaged  to  examine  the' accounts  of  any  firm  or  ; 
public  company? — No,  we  should  have  had  vouchers  in  such  a  case  as  that. 
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98,081.  I  am  not  speaking  of  vouchers  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts? — 
If  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts  I  should  insist  upon  the  production 
of  vouchers. 

98,082.  But  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  moneys  were  accounted 
for,  whether  there  was  a  regular  record  ? — As  to  the  existence  of  the  record  what  I 
had  was  sufficient.  •  • 

98,083.  You  made  no  inquiries  for  vouchers  ? — I  did  not  call  for  vouchers,  I  merely 
examined  what  was  submitted  to  me. 

98,084.  Then  I  take  it  you  have  no  prejudicial  comment  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
National  League  as  to  the  fulness  pr  accuracy  of  the  records  kept  for  that  part  of  the 
period? — I  think  not  as  records. 

98,085.  I  take  it  that  the  money  of  the  National  League  is,  in  your  sense  of  the 
term,  properly  accounted  for  over  the  whole  period  from  its  inception  to  the  last  day 
that  you  engaged  to  examine  in  the  books  ? — Yes,  the  record  in  the  books  is  in  itself 
complete,  but  of  course  it  does  not  in  all  cases  trace  the  money  to  its  ultimate 
destination. 

98,086.  Might  not  that  happen  in  the  books  of  any  undertaking  or  establishment  ? 
— ^Yes,  admittedly.  ^ 

88,087.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  it,  or  questionable  in  it  ? — No,  I  think  not,.. 

98,088.  Now,  I  turn  to  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  ;  we  have  heard  before  and 
after  this  Commission  opened  that  various  sums  of  money  named  have  not  been 
accounted  for ;  it  varies  from  200,000L  I  believe  you  gave  the  total  sum  in  your  own 
words  unaccounted  for  as  93,000Z.  odd? — During  the  period  of  the  Land  League. 

98,089.  The  whole  period  of  the  Land  League,  yes? — Yes,  that  is  my  recollection 
of  it. 

98,090.  I  wish  to  ask  you  as  to  this  term  “  unaccounted  for,”  which  is  technical, 
and  might  mislead.  I  ask  you  whether  every  penny  of  the  funds  of  the  Land  League 
which  you  have  specified,  whether  every  penny  is  accounted  for  in  this  sense,  that 
every  penny  that  was  paid  into  the  banking  account  was  drawn  out  by  cheque,  and 
stands  in  the  bank  book  as  drawn  out?  —  Necessarily,  because  the  figures  I  gave 
were  only  those  that  I  took  from  the  banking  account. 

98,091.  The  receipts  or  counterfoils  in  the  bank  book? — The  receipts  are  taken 
from  the  bank  book,  and  necessarily  in  that  sense  accounted  for  by  them. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Sexton,  the  point  is  how  it  was  expended. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  am  coming  to  that ;  I  wish,  first,  to  make  clear  the  amount 
expended  on  the  banking  accounts. 

88,092.  I  understand  from  your  account  of  the  four  books,  D  1  to  D  4  inclusive,  that 
there  was  a  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Land  League  not  covered  by  any  one  of 
these  books  ? — There  were  two  such  periods. 

98,093.  Would  you  kindly  indicate  precisely  when  those  periods  were? — Yes,  of 
these  three  books  in  order  of  date,  I  may  call  them  three,  because  Book  D  2  is  covered 
only  as  to  a  portion  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates  by  the  Book  D  3,  which  is 
somewhat  ampler  in  detail,  therefore,  practically  speaking,  we  are  dealing  with  three 
books.  D.  1  commenced  at  the  beginning. 

98,094.  D  3  covers  a  part  of  the  period  covered  by  D  2  ? — Precisely,  and  affords 
somewhat  ampler  particulars  with  regard  to  that  period.  D  1  commences  with  the 
opening  of  the  Land  League  account,  and  D  2  gives  the  close  of  that  account ;  the 
book  D  4  gives  a  period  in  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  D  1  and  D  2.  The  dates 
I  can  give  you. 

98,095.  Yes,  I  want  the  periods  for  which  you  have  no  book  ? — I  think  iit  would 
appear  from  the  evidence  given  yesterday. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  object  to  my  stating  it,  Mr.  Sexton  ? 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  Not  the  least. 

98,096.  {The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  dealing  with  the  expenses  account,  not  the 
relief  account,  and  there  is  no  entry  between  the  16th  October  1880  and  the  4th 
February  1881  ? — That  is  so.  . .  - - - - - - 

(TJie  A ttarney-  General. )  Or  between  the  30th  July  1881  and  the  8th  October  1881  ? 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  Thank  you.  ■  '  - .  i...  , 

{The  Witness.)  ^nd  in  the  case  of  receipts  the  date  should  be  given  from  the 
20th  July  as  against  the  31st  July  for  payments;  the  book  was  balanced  on  the 
20th  J uly ,  and  no  receipts  were  entered  subsequently  to  that  date. 
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98,096a.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I  am  concerned  with  disbursements  at  present? — As  to 

disbursements  from  the  31st  July  to  the  8th  October.  -oorv  xi.  ^  ^  i.*  c 

98  097  With  regard  to  the  period  from  the  16th  October  1880,  the  foundation  or 
the  Land  League,  to  the  4th  February  1881,  for  which  you  have  no  books,  were  you 
present  in  Court  when  it  was  testified  that  the  books  for  that  period  up  to  April  1881 
were  taken  to  Paris  and  not  brought  back  ? — I  heard  that  stated,  but  notwithstanding 
that  book,  No.  1  does  relate  to  the  commencement  of  that  period. 

98,098.  {Sir  Henry  James.)  1879  ?— 1879  .  , ,  n  f  u  v 

98,099.  (Mr.-  Sexton.)  How  much  of  that  period  ? — Down  to  the  16th  October,  it 

includes  that  in  the  particular  account.  t?  u # 

98.100.  I  am  speaking  of  the  period  from  the  16th  October  to  the  4th  February  of 

the  following  year  ? — Yes.  ,  ,  ,  i  •  i,  £  o  -ki  ^ 

98.101.  Is  any  of  that  period  covered  by  the  book  to  which  you  now  refer  .  Not  as 

regards  No.  1,  or  the  organisation  account  of  the  League. 

98.102.  Then  for  that  period  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  League  you 

have  no  accounts  ? — None  whatever.  t  t  •  xr,  4. 

98.103.  Assuming  the  evidence  in  Court  to  be  true,  any  moneys  expended  in  that 
Cierio’d,  which  you  call  unaccounted  for,  that  conclusion  you  come  to  that  they  are 
inaccounted  for  simply  means  that  you  have  no  books  for  that  period  ?— Precisely. 

say  that  they  are  not  accounted  for  by  the  books  produced  to  us.  , 

98  104.  The  books  produced  to  you  do  not  refer  to  that  period  at  all  ? — Precisely. 

98A05*.  The  moneys  are  unaccounted  for  because  you  have  no  books  ? — Precisely  ; 
that  is  to' say,  quite  strictly  speaking,  the  money  is  unaccounted  for  because  that  portion 
of  the  books  which  related  to  the  organisation  account  is  stopped  ofi*  at  an  earlier  date 
from  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  relief  account  is  continued  right  down  to 
February  in  that  book,  but  No.  1  account  is  stopped  ofi*.  •  j 

98.106.  And  also  1  think  the  books  of  that  character  covering  a  period  which  you 
have’investigated  do  not  exist  during  the  period  in  question  ?— They  are  not  among 
these  D  1  to  D  4,  that  is  all  I  know. 

98.107.  You  did  not  see  them  at  all  events  ? — Precisely. 

98.108.  From  that  period  of  the  16th  October  1880  to  the  4th  February  1881,  in 
regard  to  which  you  have  no  account  of  the  League  before  you,  you  did  examine  the 

bank  books  of  that  period  ?— Oh,  certainly. 

98,109  Did  you  as  an  expert  observe  in  the  bank  books  for  that  period,  in  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  account,  the  succession  of  the  cheques  for  instance  their  number,  and  their 
relative  amounts  anything  suggesting  to  you  a  difference  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
the  business  of  the  League  between  that  period  and  the  period  for  which  you  had  the 
books  of  the  League  ?— Yes,  it  so  happened  that  just  during  that  period  were  drawn 
the  large  sums  amounting  to  11,000Z  odd  that  were  paid  into  the  account  of  Thomas 
Breen,  No.  2,  Sackville  Street  Branch,  and  several  other  items.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory,  2,000L,  3,000L,  and  1,000Z.  drawn  at  the  end  of  January  just  before  the  book 
D  4  commences,  which  were  large  round  sums,  and  which  it  was  not  usual  to  find 
unless  those  round  sums  could  be  traced  crossed  into  some  other  series  of  accounts  we 
were  examining. 

98.110.  With  regard  to  the  Thomas  Breen  No.  2  account,  you  have  heard  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Breen  ? — I  heard  it. 

98.111.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Thomas  Breen  No.  2  account  to  lead  you  to 
question  the  evidence  that  that  amount  was  composed  of  three  transfers  from  the 
Land  League  account  and  three  cheques  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Breen  for  investment 
in  bonds  ? — No,  there  is  no  means  of  seeing.  The  account  affords  no  explanation 
except  the  number  of  entries. 

98.112.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Those  have  been  included? — Those  are  taken  as 
accounted  for  in  the  figures  I  have  taken. 

98.113.  {Mr.  Sexton  )  You  regard  the  1,100L  odd  in  Thomas  Breen  No.  2  as 
accounted  for  ?— Certainly,  if  you  analyse  the  figures.  I  stated  the  total  items  during 
that  period  amount  to  20,196^.  16s.  Id.  The  amount  I  have  treated  as  unaccounted  is 
8.095L  10s.  Id.,  and  these  I  have  treated  as  unaccounted  for  in  Breen  No.  2,  and  any 
others  I  could  trace  into  no  other  banking  account  open  at  the  time,  as  being 
accounted  for. 
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98.114.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Thomas  Breen  No.  2  account  to  lead  you  to  doubt 

the  accuracy  of  the  evidence  that  that  money  was  transferred  from  the  Land  League 
account  and  used  by  Breen  in  the  purchase  of  sefiuritiesul— N o,  themia  iiot^  _ _ . 

98.115.  Now,  with 'regard  to  the  second  period,  for  that  you  have  no  account, 
the  30th  July  1881  to  the  8th  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

98.116.  I  think  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Moloney,  that  he  found  the  books 
had  not  been  written  up  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Egan  to  Paris ;  that  he  himself 
wrote  them  up  from  February  to  July,  and  then  the  break  occurred? — Yes. 

98.117.  That  is  the  break  to  which  you  referred  ? —That  is  the  break. 

98.118.  A  little  over  two  months? — Yes,  two  months  and  one  week. 

98.119.  And  the  money  expended  by  the  Land  League  in  that  period  you  treat  as 
unaccounted  for? — No,  I  do  not,  11,398?.,  I  beg  your  pardon  11,389/.  5s.  7d.  is  the 
total  amount  of  the  payment,  and  I  treat  as  unaccounted  for  8,351/.  19s.  5c/. 

98  120.  How  do  you  find  the  balance  accounted  for? — I  have  been  able  from 
inspecting  the  bank  account  to  detect  what  was  the  nature  of  the  expenditure  of 
certain  items,  and  I  have  deducted  them  from  the  total  I  treated  as  unaccounted  for. 
I  can  give  you  the  items  if  you  wish. 

98.121.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  ? — They  are  chiefly  payments  to  the  Ladies, 
Land  League  and  O’Brien  and  Kenny  already  mentioned. 

98.122.  The  point  I  wish  to  arrive  at  is  this  :  so  far  as  you  treat  any  moneys  expended 
by  the  Land  League,  or  presumed  to  have  been  expended,  no  doubt  by  the  Land 
League,  as  unaccounted  for,  you  so  treat  them  because  you  have  no  books  before  you  ? 
— Yes,  because  I  have  no  account  of  the  expenditure.  I  have  in  the  transcript  of  the 
bank  account  the  figures  that  so  much  money  was  paid,  and  I  have  no  particulars  of 
the  payees,  that  is  what  I  call  unaccounted  for  by  that  uook. 

98.123.  In  despite  of  the  circumstances  that  you  had  no  book  of  that  period  before 
I  you,  you  were  able  to  ascertain  by  that  means  that  3,000/.  was  accounted  for  ? — Yes. 

98.124.  But  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  books  you  were  not  able  to  account  for  the 
other  8,000/.  ? — That  is  so,  3,037/.  6s.  2c/. 

k  98,125.  You  said  in  your  evidence  yesterday,  I  find  the  total  amount  of  money 
ft  unaccounted  for  of  the  Land  League,  16,047/.  ? — ^Yes. 

r  98,126.  So  that  the  sum  of  16,000/.  odd  is  probably  unaccounted  for  by  the  'circum¬ 
stances  that  you  had  no  books  before  you  for  these  two  periods  from  October  1880  to 
February  1881,  and  July  to  October  1881? — Yes.  That  sum  consists  of  the  total  of 
the  two  figures.  I  have  given  you  8,095/.  10s.  Id.  for  the  first  gap,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
and  8,351/.  19s.  5c/.  for  the  second  gap.  These  two  make  up  16,047/. 

98,127.  Then  we  come  simply  to  this,  that  ■Hie''surn  of  16,000/.,  said  to  have  been 
unaccounted  for,  of  the  moneys  of  the  Land  League  is  due  to  the  fact  of  which  we  have 
evidence,  that  the  books  were  taken  to  Paris  in  February  1881,  and  not  brought  back; 
}  and  that  the  books  of  which  Mr.  Moloney  spoke  were  not  entered  up  were  not  before 
I  you  ? — Precisely,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  books  I  have  seen  give  no  account  of  the 

1  manner  in  which  this  money  was  expended. 

98,128.  The  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  was  not  before  you  ? — Just  so. 

98,129.  Generally  speaking,  the  amount  referable  to  these  two  periods  did  not  differ 
(materially  from  the  ordinary  amount  expended  as  to  which  you  had  accounts? — 
(Except  in  regard  to  the  explanation  I  have  already  given  you  of  payments  appearing 
lin  the  first  gap — these  round  cheques  for  3,000/.,  2,000/.,  and  l,000l,  which  I  could 
|not  trace  into  any  other  bank  account  existing  at  the  time,  and  Breen  No.  2,  which  was 
|out  of  the  ordinary  course. 

98,130.  Do  I  understand  you  now  to  refer  to  both  receipts  and  disbursements  with 
I  regard  to  the  large  cheques  ? — Which  cheques  ?  Cheques  drawn  out  of  the  account  ? 
f  98,131.  Were  they  drawn  out.  What  was  the  total  amount? — These  particular 
I  cheques  I  referred  to  were  three  in  number. 

I  98,132.  {The  President.)  3,000/.,  2,000/.,  and  1 ,000/.  in  round  numbers,  he  said? — 
1 1  will  give  you  the  exact  amount.  I  have  a  transcript  here. 

I  98,133.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I  think  they  were  in  round  numbers? — The  principal  payment 
I  in  the  month  of  January  and  the  first  four  days  of  February  1881  consist  of  200/. 
I  paid  to  Mr.  Breen’s  account  by  Mr.  Pat  Egan.  A  cheque  for  375/.  Then 'another 
Ismail  one.  Then  3,000/.  on  the  26th  January;  another  small  one;  2,000/.  on  the 
j3rd  February ;  1,000/.  on  the  same  date,  the  next  cheque,  and  300/.  on  the  same  date. 
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98.134.  [Mr.  Sexton.)  These  three  amounts,  S,000l.,  2,0001.,  and  1,000Z.,  are  the 
amounts  to  which  you  called  attention  to  ? — Yes. 

98.135.  (The  President.)  The  same  observation,  I  think,  applies  also  to  the  others, 
but  you  referred  to  them  particularly  because  they  are  not  so  large  ? — These  are  the 
salient  amounts  which,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton’s  question,  I  stated  that  large  sums 
of  this  sort  are  unusual  in  the  accounts  at  the  other  periods. 

98.136.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  that  at  that  precise  period  the 
executive  of  the  Land  Leagne,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament,  were  obliged  to  go  to  Paris  to  secure  the  funds  lodged  there  ? — I  have 
heard  that  stated. 

98.137.  Would  it  occur  to  you  as  strange  when  the  transfer  of  the  funds  to  Paris 
took  place  that  these  funds  were  taken  out,  and  that  they  were  taken  out  in  Breen 
No.  2  account? — No,  it  w;p.uld  not. 

*98,138.  Now  with  riTgard  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League  you  said  in  your  evidence 
yesterday  in  the  Ladies’  Land  League  account  there  is  a  sum  of  75,7061.  odd 
unaccounted  for.  Is  not  that  a  general  phrase  for  the  amount  administered  by  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  for  the  whole  of  their  existence  ? — Precisely.  I  showed  how  it 
was  made  up,  I  stated  yesterday  how  that  sum  is  arrived  at.  It  is  unaccounted  for  by 
these  books,  inasmuch  as  these  books  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  expenditure,  save 
to  record  how  from  time  to  time  cheques  drawn  on  the  organisation  account  of  the 
Land  League  and  on  the  relief  fund  account  were  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Ladies’  Land 
League.  But  these  books  themselves  do  not  purport  to  record  the  expenditure  of  the 
Ladies’  Land  League.  The  reason  why  it  is  here,  is  that  that  expenditure  was  going  on 
at  the  same  time  during  which  the  book  D  3  accounts  for  the  Land  League  expenditure. 

98.139.  May  I  take  it  then,  that  whilst  the  bank  books  concerning  the  I^adies’  Land 
League  show  the  total  receipts,  and  show  that  the  total  receipts  were  expended,  you 
have  had  absolutely  no  account  books  which  enable  you  to  see  that  any  of  that  money 

,  disbursed  in  the  Ladies’  Land  League  was  accounted  for  ? — Precisely,  only  as  I  stated 
yesterday  on  the  same  date  I  have  identified  some  payments  of  cross  entries  in  this 
Land  League  account.  I  can  identify  1,4051.  Os.  7d.  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  ;  to  that  extent  of  course  the  bank  account  does  account  for  the  disposal 
of  the  money. 

98.140.  To  that  extent  the  bank  account  was  supported  by  other  evidence  ? — To 
that  extent  the  bank  account  itself,  on  comparison  with  the  other  accounts,  accounts 
for  the  disposal  of  the  money — the  expenditure  with  which  it  accords. 

98.141.  By  reference  to  the  other  accounts? — By  reference  to  the  other  accounts  I 
can  trace  the  payment  of  cheques  drawn  on  that  account  as  paid  into  the  credit  of 
another,  and  there  are  large  sums,  for  instance,  the  amount  paid  for  cheque  books 
during  that  period  came  to  001.  To  that  extent  the  bank  account  explains  itself. 

98.142.  With  the  exception  of  that  comparatively  small  item  of  l.OOOL  out  of  a 
total  of  77,OOOL  administered  by  the  Ladies’  Land  League  you  find  the  balance  of , 
75,000^.  unaccountea  for,  but  no  doubt  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  books  of  the  ' 
Land  League  were  not  before  you  ? — Precisely. 

98.143.  That  is,  I  conclude,  out  of  the  total  of  93,OOOL  which  you  describe  as 
unaccounted  for  16,000^.  is  due  to  the  ciicumstance  that  for  two  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  Land  League,  owing  to  circumstances,  the  books  were  either  not  before 

''  their  Lordships  or  not  entered  up,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  period  of  the  Ladies’  Land 
League  no  books  were  before  you  ? — No.  : 

98.144.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  suggest  the  money  was  not  accounted  for  ? — 
Yes. 

I  98,145.  Do  you  suggest  from  your  examination  as  an  expert  of  the  books  and  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  and  ^National  League  before  you,  that  any  part  of 
the  money  was  misappropriated  ? — I  do  not  suggest  so  at  all.  The  accounts  ajfford  no 
;  evidence  either  way. 

5  "  (The  President.)  That  is  not  the  point.  Nobody  suggests  it  was  misappropriated,  but 
i  it  was  appropriated  to  Land  League  purposes,  and  then  the  inquiry  is  how  that  was 
expended. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  I  should  not  put  the  question  at  all  if  I  were  only  dealing  with  your 
Lordship,  but  the  public,  of  course,  will  take  cognizance  of  the  inquiry. 
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Re-examined  by  tbe  Attorney- General. 

98.146.  You  approached  this  question  from  an  accountant’s  point  of  view,  and  an 
accountant’s  point  of  view  only  ? — Yes, 

98.1 47.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  about  the  National  League.  You  did  not  yourself 
apply  for  cheque  books  or  cheques  ? — Yes. 

98.148.  In  connexion  with  the  National  League? — No. 

98.149.  But  had  you  any  submitted  to  you? — No. 

98.150.  Whatever  demand  was  made  was  made  by  Mr.  Soames  ? — Precisely. 

98.151.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  I  understand  you 
to  say,  that  the  books  show  payments,  but  supposing  lOOL  or  150Z.  went  to  any 
individual  down  in  the  country,  or  anywhere  else,  was  there  anything  in  the  National 
League  books  to  show  how  that  money  was  expended  ?  what  its  ultimate  mode  of 
expenditure  was  ? — No. 

98.152.  Simply  the  name  of  the  person  ? — In  the  National  League  books  you  would 
get  a  reference  to  the  minute  book  where  that  would  be  referred  to  as  on  account,  but 
the  details  of  how  the  payees  spent  the  money  would  not  appear  in  the  record  I  saw, 

98.153.  Or  any  record  in  the  books  as  to  the  actual  way  the  money  was  expended  ? 
—No. 

98.154.  Speaking  of  it  as  vouchers,  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Mr,  Sexton  it  was 
not  vouched  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — Precisely,  there  was  no  account  showing  the 
disposal  of  the  money. 

98.155.  Now,  I  want  to  get  clear  from  you  one  or  two  matters  in  reference  to  the 
Land  League.  In  the  first  place  as  to  this  16,000Z.  Is  that  exclading  the  9,884Z.  you 
gave  this  morning  or  in  addition? — No,  the  9,900Z.  I  spoke  of  is  in  addition  to 
this. 

98.156.  There  again,  you  have  got  the  name  of  the  individual,  or  the  name  of  the 
place,  but  no  particulars  to  which  the  money  was  applied  ? — Precisely,  merely  the  name. 

98.157.  In  reference  to  the  16,000Z.,  beyond  the  number  of  the  cheque  in  the  bank 
account,  have  you  any  information  of  any  kind  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 

98.158.  I  think  you  have  already  stated  the  number  of  the  cheque.  Was  there  a 
relief  account  being  conducted  right  through  that  book  D  1  over  the  period  to  which 
you  have  referred  ? — Yes,  the  relief  account  continued  in  book  D  1  not  only  down  to 
the  4th  February,  the  date  of  which  D  4  was  opened,  but  also  contained  a  number  of 
entries  of  cheques  lodged  the  23rd  March  which  appeared  again  in  D  4. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  in  the  course  of  the  questions  put  by  us  to 
several  of  the  witnesses  we  referred  to  some  parliamentary  returns  ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  actual  particulars  of  those  returns,  the  parliamentary  returns,  have  been  given 
to  your  Lordships.  I  would  now  hand  in  a  complete  set  of  the  parliamentary  returns 
to  Mr.  Cunninghame  so  that  copies  may  be  provided,  in  order  that  when  we  come  to 
refer  to  the  figures  of  actual  crimes  your  Lordships  may  have  the  documents  before 
you.  I  think  we  can  get  copies.  If  we  cannot,  of  course  it  must  be  printed  for  the 
purpose,  but  they  can  probably  be  provided. 

{Mr.  Cunninghame.)  Am  I  to  get  them  re-printed  ? 

{The  President)  Oh,  no. 

{The  AttorneyGeneral.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

{The  President.)  Do  they  show  where  they  have  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  They  do  not  yet. 

{The  President.)  You  say  they  have  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  evidence. 
What  I  want  is  if  you  or  if  one  of  your  juniors  could  say  where  they  have  been  referred 
to,  in  order  that  we  may  see  in  what  connexion  they  come,  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  A  good  many  of  them  were  aUuded  to  in  Sir  Charles  Russell’s 
opening  speech. 

( The  President.)  I  put  this  question  on  account  of  the  position  of  things.  At  present 
if  Mr.  Lewis - 

{The  Attorney- General.)  They  are  simply  parliamentary  returns,  nothing  but  that, 
I  am  not  putting  anything  else  in. 

{The  President.)  No,  but  suppose  there  had  been  no  reference  to  them  at  all. 
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{Mr.  Sexton.)  If  the  Attorney- General  means  to  convey  to  your  Lordships  that  the 
parliamentary  returns  as  such  have  an  infallible  character,  there  is  no  more  doubtful 
kind  of  evidence. 

( The  President.)  No.  It  is  certain  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  case  both  parties 
have  treated  the  parliamentary  returns — indeed,  we  have  gone  further  than  that, 
official  returns — as  admissible  in  evidence.  They  are  public  documents ;  it  is  upon 
that  ground  they  were  admitted. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  stated  before  that  I  should  have  to  produce  certain  Govern¬ 
ment  returns,  and  these  are  the  very  returns  referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  and 
Mr.  Reid.  These  are  the  very  returns.  I  am  not  able  to  give  your  Lordship  the  exact 
pages  at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  point  it  out  to  your 
Lordships.  1  ought  also  to  point  out  that  there  are  one  or  two  additions  made  in  ink 
there  which  ought  to  be  struck  out ;  they  were  made  for  observation  at  the  time ;  they 
will  not  be  before  your  Lordships  when  the  copies  are  supplied.  I  will  give  Mr.  Sexton 
a  copy  of  the  list. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  My  parliamentary  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  these  parliamentary 
returns  are  issued  from  time  to  time  for  the  ppurose  of  prejudicing  the  view  we 
entertain  with  regard  to  Irish  matters,  and  I  should  regard  them  with  very  great 
reluctance.  I  should  like  to  mention  one  other  matter,  and  that  is,  Mr.  Soames 
promised,  while  we  were  still  represented  before  your  Lordships,  to  hand  in  a  complete 
list  of  the  moneys  paid  by  him  to  persons  subpoenaed  by  him  as  witnesses.  I  think  it 
would  be  valuable  if  the  list  were  in  our  hands. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Of  course,  any  question  put  to  Mr.  Soames  in  the  ordinary 
way  he  will  answer.  Mr.  Soames  has  referred  himself  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Reid  and  himself.  Mr.  Reid,  if  he  had  been  still  in 
Court,  had  he  been  pleased  to  ask  Mr.  Soames  any  question,  might  have  done  so. 

{The  President.)  It  is  suggested  this  was  promised. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  No,  my  Lord,  that  is  not  so.  Mr.  Soames  will  answer  any 
question  with  regard  to  any  specific  matter,  or  as  to  any  specific  witness,  but  there  was 
no  promise  made,  and  it  would  be  beyond  what  anybody  was  entitled  to  to  have  a 
statement  made  as  to  the  expenses,  or  as  to  any  amount  of  payment  made  generally  to 
witnesses. 

{The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  put  any  question  to  Mr.  Soames? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Soames  said  if  he  went  into  the  box  he  would  answer 
any  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  was  put  to  Mr.  Soames  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  in' his 
cross-examination,  and  Mr.  Soames  said  he  had  not  the  book  here  then ;  there  was  a 
question  in  reference  to  it. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  What  I  want,  my  Lord,  is  a  list  of  the  payments  to  the  witnesses. 
Unless  he  produces  the  list  his  presence  in  the  box  would  be  of  no  effect. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  say  at  once  that  there  was  no  promise  to  produce  any  list ; 
but,  of  course,  if  any  question  is  raised  Mr.  Soames  is  prepared  to  answer  any  question 
in  the  witness  box. 

{The  President.)  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  deal  with  it ;  if  you  wish  to  put  any 
questions  Mr.  Soames  will  go  into  the  box  and  answer  them. 

{Mr.  Biggar.)  What  occurred  was  this :  that  Mr.  Soames  stated  to  Mr.  Reid  that 
this  document  should  be  given,  and  Mr.  Reid  appealed  to  your  Lordship  on  the  subiect 
that  he  would  like  to  have  this  document,  and  your  Lordship  said  he  was  then  "too 
late,  because  he  had  ceased  to  be  counsel  in  the  case.  Of  course  Mr.  Soames,  if  he 
chooses,  may  refuse  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  certainly  there  can  be  nothing  more  clear 
than  the  promise  that  Mr.  Soames  gave  to  supply  the  information.  And  of  course  the 
Attorney-General’s  offer  is  of  no  value  whatever,  because  Mr.  Soames,  in  this  regard, 
can  give  any  explanation  he  pleases. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  say  again  that  Mr.  Soames  will  go  into  the  box,  and  give 
any  explanation,  and  answer  any  question  as  to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  all  the  witnesses 
that  either  of  the  parties  may  desire  to  put  to  him. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  should  say  we  would  accept  the  list,  either  without  explanation,  or 
with  such  explanation  as  the  Attorney-General  or  his  colleagues  desire  to  append  to  it. 

{The  President.)  It  is  page  6003. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  1  have  no  question,  Mr.  Soames. 

“  {Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  wish  to  see  that  list  of  payments  to  witnesses. 
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[The  President.)  I  have  no  observation  to  make.  It  will  be  produced  or  not 

produced.  . 

“(TAe  Attorney-Oeneral)  My  friend  can  put  any  specihc  _ question  to  3lr. 

Soames.  If  be  has  any  question  with  respect  to  any  particular  mtness,  of 

course  the  question  can  be  asked.  ,  ,,  n  ^  ^ 

“  [Si/r  0.  Bussell.)  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Soames  was  asked  for 

it  before,  and  then  said  be  would  produce  it.  .  .  ,  ^ 

“  [The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  into  it  before  you  renew 

the  application  and  see  bow  it  stands.  .  .  ,  i  •  i  • 

“  [Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  know  my  friend  Mr.  Reid’s  view  is  that  be  wishes  it. 

“  [The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  I  mean  as  to  what  negotiation 
has  been  going  on  about  it,  and  what  the  position  is. 

“  [Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Certainly,  my  Lord  ;  I  will  refer  to  that  at  once. 

“  [The  Witness.)  This  is  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Reid  on  the  4tb  April  1889, 

in  reply  to  the  one  received  from  him. 

“  [The  Attorney- General.)  It  had  better  be  deferred. 

“  [The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bring  my  books  and 
deposit  them  with  the  Secretary,  if  it  is  thought  fit.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

“  [The  President.)  No;  but  then  that  does  not  quite  meet  it.  Sir  Charles 
Russkl  asks  for  it  to  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  order  that  he  may 

see  it.” 


Well  I  can  do  no  more.  I  should  add,  though  I  should  not  have  added  it  under  other 
circumstance,  I  should  add  I  do  not  consider  the  payment  of  witnesses,  unless  as  I 
nointed  out  yesterday,  they  were  more  than  is  allowed  by  the  scale.  I  do  not  consider 
it  has  any  bearing,  because  unfortunately  there  must  have  been  an  enormous  sum 
expended  on  both  sides  to  keep  witnesses  here. 

(Mr. /8ea!«ow.)  Not  on  our  side.  ^ 

[The  President.)  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  thought  there  had  been  a  very  large 

expenditure  on  both  sides.  •  j.-  v  -u  * 

[The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  ask  whether  any  communication  has  been  received  in 

reference  to  the  return  of  crime  for  the  10  years  prior  to  1879  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  believe  there  has.  The  exact  terms  I  do  not  know. 

[The  Attorney-General.)  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  it  some  time. 

[The  Secretary}}  Shall  I  read  the  letter  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes.  _  .  .i  rr  j  a  i. 

[The  Secretary.)  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  West  Ridgway,  from  the  Under  Secretary, 

Dublin  Castle. 


„  29th  June  1889. 

‘‘  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  asking  for  a  return  of 
“  outrages  for  the  10  years  from  1869  to  1878,  similar  to  those  from  the  10  years 
“  from  1879  to  1888  already  forwarded,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  Justices  to 
“  state  for  the  information  of  the  Special  Commissioners,  that  the  return  already 
forwarded  was  compiled  from  the  ‘  County  Registers  of  Crime.’  And  that  as 
“  these  registers  were  only  started  in  the  year  1878,  similar  means  of  prepanng 
“  the  further  returns  for  the  earlier  years  are  unavailable.  It  may,  however,  be 
“  possible,  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  labour,  to  collect  materials  from 
“  other  scattered  oflScial  sources  of  information  of  the  particulars,  and  compile 
“  them  in  the  same  shape  as  the  previous  return,  and  this  will  at  once  be  done  if 
“  their  Lordships  intimate  that  it  is  their  wish  that  the  task  should  be  undei taken. 
“  Meantime  the  required  returns  for  1878  will  be  prepared  from  the  County 
“  Registers  of  that  year,  and  will  be  submitted  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

^  “I  am.  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  West  Ridgway.” 


That  return  has  been  received,  and  I  communicated  with  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
him  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  he  stated  he  would  let  me  know  again,  but  he  did 
not  think  they  would  be  justified  in  requiring  the  expenditure  of  that  time  and  labour. 
[The  Attorney- General.)  1878  is  before  the  Court. 

[The  Secretary.)  Yes,  it  has  just  been  received. 
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{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  would  ask  if  any  official  returns  have  been  put  in  evidence  relating 
to  the  crime  in  Ireland  during  the  period  of  the  tithe  conflict,  that  is  1835,  and  during 
the  period  of  the  famine  in  1846. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  In  regard  to  the  tithe  conflict  I  think  I  can  say  I  remember 
no  return  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  A  reference  was  made  which  I  did  not 
object  to.  There  were  some  passages  in  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis’s  books  we  were 
quite  willing  should  be  referred  to,  and  we,  ourselves,  propose  to  refer  to  it.  With 
reference  to  the  famine  period,  that  in  1846,  I  believe  there  are  some  returns  before 
the  Court. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  Your  Lordship  was  so  good  as  to  indicate  that  I  might  put  a  question 
to  Mr.  Soames  on  the  subject  of  the  list  ? 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I  should  desire  to  do  so. 

{The  President.)  Very  well. 

Mr.  Joseph  Soames  re-called ;  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

98.159.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  you  have  paid  persons  whom  you  have 
examined  or  intended  to  examine  as  witnesses  since  the  beginning  of  this  case  ? — I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

98.160.  Can  you  give  the  Court  any  approximate  notion? — No,  indeed  I  will  not,  I 
have'  had  cheques  from  time  to  time,  and  I  have  disbursed  them  generally  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Commission.  I  can  neither  tell  you  the  total  sum  I  have  received, 
nor  the  total  sum  I  have  disbursed,  but  it  is  a  very  large  sum. 

98  161.  Have  you  kept  no  memorandum  or  account  ? — I  have  kept  a  strict  account, 
but  you  are  asking  me  to  tell  you  from  my  recollection  the  expenditure  extending  over 
12  months  or  more. 

98.162.  Have  you  never  added  up  your  account  ? — 1  daresay  my  accountant  has 
from' time  to  time,  but  I  have  not.  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  keep  a  regular  accountant 
who  keeps  the  accounts.  In  fact,  I  keep  two,  who  keep  the  accounts  of  my  office. 

98.163.  Have  you  been  so  incurious  as  not  to  ask  the  accountant  at  any  time  what 
you  'have  spent  ? — I  do  not  undertake  the  financial  part  of  my  office  at  all.  My 
partner,  Mr.  Edwards,  undertakes  the  financial  part. 

98.164.  You  draw  the  cheques? — No,  Mr.  Edwards,  as  a  rule,  draws  the  cheques. 

98',165.  You  sign  them  ? — No,  I  occasionally  sign  the  cheques,  but  very  few  indeed. 

98,'l66.  Have  you  spent  40,000Z.  ?— In  the  Commission  ? 

98', 167.  On  the  witnesses? — I  cannot  tell  you  at  all  what  I  have  spent  on  the 

*VVltH6880S 

98.168.  50,000Z.  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  other  answer  than  I  have  given  you 
already.  I  have  spent  a  large  sum. 

98.169.  You  are  an  excellent  man  of  business,  I  have  no  doubt.  Can  you  go  within 
10,(X)0L  ? — I  cannot. 

98.170.  Have  you  any  objection  to  make  it  up  and  let  me  know  ? — The  total 
expenditure? 

98.171.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  really  see  why  I  should  give  you  the  total  expenditure.  I 
have  had  no  offer  on  your  side  to  give  it  to  me. 

98.172.  We  have  no  objection  to  give  it  to  you.  Certainly,  if  you  will  give  it  to  us 
we  shall  be  willing  to  give  it  to  you  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
costs  of  this  Commission  to  us  until  the  total  costs  is  ascertained. 

98.173.  I  ask  you  simply  for  witnesses,  and  I  suggest  to  you,  if  you  will  allow_  me, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  or  for  the  Court  to  have  that  total  at  least,  without  individual 
payments,  in  order  to  enable  the  Court  and  ourselves  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon 
the  point  indicated  by  his  Lordship,  the  President,  just  now,  namely,  whether  the 
payments  to  witnesses  have  exceeded  the  scale  ?— I  should  object  to  give  any  particulars 
or  any  gross  sum  unless  I  were  here  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  payment,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  reason  why.  One  of  the  witnesses  I  called  here.  Levy,  I  paid  at  a  very  low 
rate  indeed,  but  representations  were  made  to  me  from  Scotland  Yard  that  that  man  s 
life  was  threatened  in  consequence  of  having  given  evidence  in  the  box,  and  I  have 
had  to  provide  for  him.  His  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  I  had  to  provide  for  him 
within  three  hours.  I  may  tell  you  at  once  the  only  gentleman  that  I  have  paid 
beyond  three  guineas  a  day  was  Mr.  Louden. 
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98.174.  You  have  made  an  ingenious  observation,  but  one  which  is  absolutely 
pointless.  May  I  ask  you  how  the  giving  simply  of  the  figure  of  the  gross  amount 
paid  to  witnesses  could  prejudice  the  case  of  anybody  ? — As  I  know  political  capital 
would  be  made  out  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  Without  my  saying  the 
total  number  of  witnesses  I  had,  what  their  position  was,  and  the  rate  that  I  paid 
those  particular  witnesses,  it  would  be  magnified,  and  it  would  be  said  that  I  have 
been  paying  a  number  of  small  people  at  a  very  large  rate  on  purpose  to  get  them  to 
give  evidence. 

98.175.  But,  Mr.  Soames,  political  capital,  as  you  well  know,  is  sometimes  made  out 
of  falsehood  ? — Yes. 

98.176.  Why  should  you  object  to  its  being  made  out  of  the  truth  ? — Because  you 
cannot  get  the  truth  without  the  details  and  explanations  given  in  the  box. 

98.177.  Well,  I  leave  to  the  appreciation  of  their  Lordships  your  refusal  to  give  the 
gross  sum. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  no  question,  Mr.  Soames.  I  do  not  propose  to  tender 
any  further  evidence  to  your  Lordships. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  Mr.  Lewis,  my  Lord,  is  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Court  the  relative 
information  on  our  side,  the  gross  sum  paid. 

{The  President.)  I  have  already  indicated  that  I  consider  it  quite  immaterial.  Now, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  would  be  for  the  persons  charged  to  sum  up.  Do 
you  desire  to  do  so,  Mr.  Sexton. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  We  had  no  idea,  my  Lords,  until  this  morning  that  the  case  would 
reach  that  stage  to-day.  In  our  somewhat  derelict  condition  I  should  require  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  my  colleagues. 

{The  President.)  I  think  that  is  a  sufiicient  reason. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Before  Mr.  Sexton  confers  with  his  colleagues  perhaps  your  Lordship 
will  allow  me  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  position  we  are  now  placed  in  and  the 
course  I  and  my  colleagues  think  it  desirable  to  take.  My  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  has  made  the  request  to  me  to  reply  in  this  case  on  the  part  of  the  “  Times,” 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  that  request.  Therefore  it  is  I 
wish  to  mention  the  position  we  are  in  with  relation  to  that  reply.  My  Lord, 
may  I  remind  you  that  this  is,  I  think,  the  112th  day  of  this  inquiry.  The  questions 
and  answers  have  amounted,  I  think,  to  approximately  100,000  in  number,  and  to  such 
oral  evidence  must  be  added  a  very  large  mass  of  documentary  evidence,  proof  of 
speeches  made,  and  returns  which  have  been  put  in,  and  letters  which  have  been  read, 
and  other  material  matter  bearing  upon  the  inquiry  before  your  Lordships.  My  Lord, 
of  course,  the  primary  duty  of  whoever  had  to  reply  in  this  case  would  be  to  collate 
and  arrange  such  evidence  as  has  been  placed  before  this  Commission,  and  I  say  it  would 
be  a  primary  duty  to  endeavour  to  render  assistance  to  this  Commission,  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  collation  and  arrangement  of  such  testimony.  My  Lord,  of  course, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  the  reply  to  be  made 
immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  so  given  ;  but  in  this  case  there  are 
special  circumstances  which  would  have  rendered  it  very  difiicult  for  the  counsel  who 
has  to  reply  to  immediately  engage  upon  that  task.  It  was  only  on  Tuesday  in  last 
week  that  we  learned  that  that  course  which  we  naturally  expected  would  be  taken 
would  not  be  taken,  I  mean  the  course  of  calling  further  evidence  that  had  been 
mentioned  as  being  likely  to  be  called,  and  we  also  expected  that  the  counsel  who 
appeared  for  those  I  will  term  the  respondents  would  address  your  Lordships,  which  of 
course  would  have  occupied  considerable  time.  My  Lord,  not  being  so  informed,  and 
therefore  being  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  prepared  as  we  should  have  been  from  our 
labours  from  day  to  day  in  that  collation,  we  now  find  ourselves  on  the  25th  of  July 
with  this  mass  of  matter  before  us  as  the  subject  matter  of  reply. 

My  Lord,  my  own  judgment  as  to  what  time  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
arrangement  and  collation  I  should  not  like  entirely  to  rely  upon ;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
glad  I  can  refer  to  the  course  which  was  taken  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  in  respect  to  the  performance  of  a  duty  that  was  similar  to  that  which  I  shall 
now  have  to  perform.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect,  probably,  that  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell  upon  the  13th  of  March,  when  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
“  Times  ”  came  to  an  end,  stated  that  he  required  a  certain  time  for  the  purpose  of 
collating  and  arranging  the  evidence  which  had  then  been  given.  He  stated  that  the 
interval  that  he  required  for  that  purpose  would  be  represented  by  some  20  days,  and 
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he  asked  for  an  adjournment  from  the  13th  March  until  the  2nd  of  April,  and 
adjourning  till  the  2nd  of  April  my  friend  concluded  his  reply  upon  the  12th  of  April. 
Now,  my  Lord,  since  that  application  for  adjournment  was  made,  of  course,  my  learned 
friend’s  speech — if  I  may  say  so,  his  most  able  speech,  requiring  reply — has  been 
delivered  to  you.  40,000  questions  and  answers  have  also  in  this  Court  been  asked 
and  given.  A  large  amount  of  documentary  evidence  has  also  been  put  before  you, 
and  now,  my  Lord,  I  have  that  great  mass  of  material  which  I  have  already  referred 
to  to  deal  with,  a  great  portion  of  which  has  been  given  in  evidence  since  my  learned 
friend’s  adjournment  for  tbe  time  I  mentioned. 

Now,  my  Lord,  under  those  circumstances  I  have  to  see,  with  that  example  before 
me,  what  is  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taker .  My  Lord,  if  I  took,  with  no  increased 
interval  on  account  of  increased  matter,  the  same  adjournment  as  my  friend  took,  an 
adjournment  which  met  with  your  Lordships’  approval,  I  should  have  to  ask  your 
Lordship  to  adjourn  till  the  14th  of  August.  Occupying  the  same  time  for  making 
the  speech  as  my  learned  friend  took,  my  labours  would  conclude  on  or  about  the 
24tjh  of  A-Ugust.  N'ow,  niy  Lord,  we  have  had  to  consider  whether  it  is  right  that  I 
should  apply  to  your  Lordship  for  that  adjournment,  an  adjournment,  as  I  say,  which 
would  bring  us  to  meet  again  on  the  14th  of  August,  the  Court  probably  rising 
on  the  24th  August.  My  Lord,  if  there  were  great  public  interests  to  be 
served  by  bringing  this  case  immediately  to  a  close,  such  as  if  your  Lordships  had  to 
report  to  Parliament  within  a  certain  time,  we  certainly  should  have  asked  your 
Lordship’s  directions  on  the  point ;  but  inasmuch  as,  under  any  circumstances,  your 
Lordship’s  report,  which  I  treat  as  a  report  at  large,  to  Parliament,  could  not  be 
published  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  I  ask  your  Lordships  whether  it  is 
within  the  sacrifice  that  ought  to  be  made,  for  us  to  adjourn  over  the  period  I  have 
mentioned,  which  would  cause  this  Court  not  to  rise  till  the  24th  of  August.  There 
was  another  course  to  take,  which  would  have  been  to  ask  for  your  Lordship’s 
directions  and  wishes,  and  to  ask  for  those  only.  I  can  only  say  my  friends  and 
myself  would  be,  of  course,  most  desirous  to  follow,  and  follow  most  implicitly,  your 
LOTdship’s  directions  and  wishes ;  but,  I  think,  the  responsibility  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  ought  to  rest  upon  us.  '  Therefore,  my  Lord,  considering  that,  following  the 
Statute,  all  our  courts  rise  on  the  12th  August,  and,  following  the  course  which  would 
be  taken  in  this  tribunal,  the  last  day  on  which  we  could  sit  here  would  be  the  9th  of 
August  we  have  had  to  consider  whether  we  ought  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  the 
sittings’ of  this  tribunal  for  more  than  a  fortnight  beyond  the  ordinary  period.  The 
conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  is,  that  with  relation  to  the  public  interests,  and  the 
proper  arrangement  and  collation  of  this  case,  to  apply  to  your  Lordships  that  you 
should  hear  the  reply  after  the  long  vacation,  upon  the  courts  re-assemblmg  again,  is 
the  proper  course  to  take  in  the  interests  of  the  full  inquiry,  and  I  do  not  see  that  that 
application  could  in  any  way  interfere  with  public  interests.  I  mention  this  betore 
Mr.  Sexton  makes  any  application  for  the  adjournment  he  would  require  in  order  to 

consult  his  colleagues. 

[The  PTesident.^  Have  you  any  observation  to  make,  Mr.  Sexton. 

(Mr  Sexton  )  I  do  not  find  myself,  my  Lord,  in  a  condition  to  offer  any  suggestion 
or  intimation  on  the  speech  of  Sir  Henry  James.  I  should,  myself,  prefer  that  Sir 
Henrv  James  should  proceed,  and  that  the  inquiry  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
but  as  I  say  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  any  suggestion  authoritatively,  as 
representing  the  respondents  in  the  case.  I  should  say,  however,  that  if  your  Lord- 
ships  are  pleased  to  assent  to  the  proposal  submitted  to  you  by  Sir  Henry  James,  I 
hope  your  Lordships  would  think  it  proper  to  reserve  our  right,  upon  the  resumption 
the  sittings  of  the  Court,  to  sum  up  the  evidence. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  I  think  that  is  quite  reasonable.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any 
obrervation,  Mr.  Biggar  ?  I  think  you  are  the  only  person  not  represented. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  No,  my  Lord.  i  i  j  i. 

(The  President )  I  need  scarcely  say  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  would  have 

been  a  very  great  relief  to  us  to  have  felt  that  this  matter  had  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  with  the  exception  of  the  report  which  we  have  to  make.  But  I  think  that 
the  reasons  which  have  been  urged  by  Sir  Henry  James  justify  our  acceding  to  his 
request.  Therefore  the  speeches  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  (because  I  think  the 
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application  made  by  Mr.  Sexton  is  perfectly  reasonable)  will  be  reserved  until  after  the 
long  vacation. 

Now,  the  question  is,  on  what  particular  day  we  should  meet.  We  will  say  on  the 
first  day  of  the^  sittings. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  Do  I  understand  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  closed  ? 

{The  President.)  So  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge,  it  is  closed.  Of  course,  to  be 
perfectly  exact  in  .the  matter,  it  is  not  closed  for  us  if  we  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
for  any  further  evidence,  and  for  a  sufficient — which,  I  must  also  add,  would  be  an 
exceptional — reason  we  should  allow  further  evidence  to  be  given  ;  but  I  hope  no  one 
will  be  desirous  of  adding  any  further  evidence. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly,  it  is  a  most  undesirable  application  to  make,  except 
on  good  grounds. 

r:  •  • 

T  he  Court  adjourned  till  Thursday,  24th  October. 
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